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UNCLE    SAM'S 
HEALTHIEST  YEAR 

Preliminary  report^  of  the  forthcoming 
bulletin  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
the  Census  on  Mortality  Statistics  for 
1909,  compiled  by  Dr.  t'n-^sy  L.  Wilbur, 
chief  statistician  for  vital  indi- 

cate that  1909  in  the  United  States  was 
the  healthiest  year  of  which  any  record 
has  been  kept.  The  death  rate  for  the 
registration  area  was  15  per  thousand  as 
agam-t  15.4  in  1908,  and  as  against  an 
average  of  15.9  for  the  quinquennial  pe- 
riod 1901  to  1905. 

The  registration  area  in  1909  comprised 
55-3  P61"  ccnt  °f  the  tota'  estimated  popu- 
lation of  continental  United  States  as 
against  51.8  in  1908.  The  estimated  pop- 
ulation for  this  area  for  1909  is  48,776,- 
893.  The  bulletin  on  mortality  for  1909 

Delayed  until  the  official  population 
figures  for  1910  were  available.  In  the 
light  of  these  census  figures  all  estimates 
of  death  rates  in  the  1909  report  have 
been  revised,  thus  correcting  the  rates  in 
many  cities.  The  total  number  of  deaths 
was  732,538,  an  increase  of  40,964  over 
1908.  Of  this  number,  54.4  per  cent 
were  males,  as  compared  with  54.3  per 
cent  in  1908.  March,  as  usual,  showed 
the  greatest  number  of  deaths. 

The  leading  cause  of  death  in  1909  was 

tuberculosis,  ^from  which  81,720  deaths 

occurred,  or  '11.15  Pcr  cent  °f  tne  tota' 

mortality.     The  death  rate  from  tuber- 

as   167.5  i"   looxxx),  a  decline 

;  fmm  1908.      The  Census  Bureau 

'his  is  the  l'iwe<t  rate  »n  record  for 
the  registration  area,  although  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  addition  of  Ohio 
in  I'/OQ.  with  a  low  rural  mortality  from 
tuberculosis,  would  tend  to  depress  the 
death  rate  for  the  entire  registration  area. 

-emarkable,  however,  that  the  aggre- 
gate of  registration  cities,  which  is  not 
affectf  '  by  transfers  from  the  group  of 
registration    states   to   the 
•ration  states,  shows  54461 

r    1.    1910. 


deaths  for  1909  or  practically  the  same 
number  as  for  1908,  which  was  54,466,  a 
decrease  of  only  5  deaths. 

The  death  rate  from  cancer  shows  an 
apparent  increase  from  74.3  in  1908  to 
77,  and  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
deaths  from  33,465  to  37,562.  The  fact 
that  cancer  is  one  of  the  diseases  having 
a  peculiar  age  distribution  warns  one  to- 
be  cautious  about  drawing  too  many  con- 
clusions from  this  crude  rate. 

Typhoid  caused  10,722  deaths  in  1909, 
or  653  less  than  in  1908.  The  rate  fell 
from  25.3  to  22  per  100,000.  This  is  the 
lowest  rate  since  1900,  and  is  nearly  one- 
third  less  than  that  for  the  five  year 
period  1901-1905  (32.2).  It  is  still,  how- 
ever, twice  as  large  as  that  in  England 
and  Wales,  showing  that  there  is  much 
preventive  work  to  be  done  in  reducing 
the  mortality  from  this  disease. 

Influenza,  or  "grip"  showed  a  large 
decrease,  from  9.989  deaths  in  1908  io 
6,649  m  I9°9-  The  Census  Bureau  con- 
siders this  remarkable,  since  bronchitis 
and  pneumonia,  diseases  classified  under 
respiratory  diseases  but  usually  closely 
associated  with  influenza,  showed,  for 
bronchitis  about  the  same  number  of 
deaths,  and  for  pneumonia  a  marked 
increase  for  1909. 

Pneumonia,  in  the  aggregate,  caused 
more  deaths  than  other  diseases,  except 
tuberculosis.  The  number  increased 
from  61,259  or  136  per  100,000  popula- 
tion, in  1908,  to  70,033  or  143.6  per 
100,000  population,  in  1909,  being  only 
7  less  than  the  number,  70,040,  from 
tuberculosis  of  the  lungs.  The  rates^ 
however,  for  both  years  were  lower  than 
for  any  previous  year  of  the  decade. 

Among  the  causes  of  ^accidental  deaths, 
in  the  order  of  numerical  importance  for 
the  year  1009,  were  the  following :  Rail- 
road accidents  and  injuries,  6,6597 
drowning,  4.558 ;  burns  and  scalds,  3,092 ; 
injuries  at  birth,  hereafter  to  be  classified" 
under  diseases  of  early  infancy,  3,508  p 
injuries  by  horses  and  vehicles,  2,152,. 
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nut    including    injuries    by 
street  cars,   1,723,  and  au- 
Jomobile  accidents  and  in- 
juries,    632;     injuries     in 
mines  and  quarries,  1,997; 
inhalation     o  f     poisonous  _ 
gases,   including  conflagra- 
tion,    1,837;     other     acci- 
dental    poisoning,      1,779; 
accidental  gunshot  wounds, 
944;    heat    and    sunstroke, 
816;     cold    and     freezing, 
251 ;  lightning,  150.    There 
were    1,174    fatal    injuries 
by    machinery,    chiefly    in 
factories,   but   the   large 
number,    10,108,    of    accidental    trauma- 
ti.sins    of    unspecified    nature    makes    it 
necessary  to  consider  many  of  the  figures 
given  above  as  only  minimal.        There 
were  also  2,854  deaths  from  homicide  or 
141)  less  than  in  1908,  and  8,402  deaths  of 
suicide,  as  compared  with  8,332  the  year 
before. 

Of  the  total  number  of  deaths  in  1909, 
732,538,  no  less  than  196,534,  or  26.8 
per  cent,  were  of  children  under  five 
years  of  age,  and  140,057,  or  19.1  per 
cent,  were  of  infants  under  one  year  of 
age.  In  general,  one  death  out  of  five 
during  the  year  1909  was  of  an  infant 
under  one,  and  a  little  more  than  one 
death  in  four,  or  about  27  per  cent,  was 
of  children  under  five.  The  registration 
cities  showed  slightly  higher  and  the 
rural  part  of  the  registration  states  slight- 
ly lower  proportions  than  those  for  the 
registration  area  as  a  whole.  The  pro- 
portion of  deaths  of  chil- 
dren under  five  to  the  total 
deaths  in  the  year  is  far 
greater  than  that  of  any 
other  five-year  period. 

THE  HINDU,  THE  NEWEST 
IMMIGRATION     PROBLEM 

Pacific  coast  states  are. 
suddenly  awakening  to  a 
new  immigration  problem 
in  a  rapidly  increasing  in- 
flux of  Hindus.  It  is  re- 
ported that  over  5,000  of 
them  entered  the  port  of 
San  Francisco  during  the 
past  twelve  months.  The 


A  NEW   IMMIGRANT  1'KOBLK.M 

pictures  upon  this4  page,  sent  to  THE 
SURVEY  by  Rev.  George  E.  Burlingame 
of  San  Francisco,  show  typical  groups  on 
the  steamship  Nippon  Maru  on  her  ar- 
rival at  San  Francisco  late  in  August 
with  nearly  one  hundred  Sikhs  from  the 
Punjab. 

Travelers  along  the  Pacific  coast  states 
are  impressed  by  the  appearance  of  these 
white  turbaned  newcomers.  British  Co- 
lumbia seems  also  to  be  receiving  a  large 
number  and  it  is  a  common  sight  to  see 
them  on  the  streets  of  Vancouver.  A 
large  number  arriving  at  San  Francisco 
settle  in  the  Sacramento  valley  of  Cali- 
fornia. They  come  to  America  to  work 
in  lumber  camps  and  on  railroad  con- 
struction. 

The  same  sentiment  on  the  Pacific 
coast  which  opposes  Japanese  immigra- 
tion is  developing  quite  as  strongly 
against  the  Hindus,  and  organizations 
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have  been  formed  to  restrict  and  if  pos- 
sible prevent  the  admission  of  an  element 
which  is  felt  to  promi-e  little  of  advan- 
tage and  much  of  difficulty  to  far  western 
state.-.  Many  are  already  being  turned 
back  at  quarantine  to  whom  admittance 
refused  under  the  Immigration 
Bureau  regulation  rding  to  Mr. 

Burlingame's  observations,  two  problems 
are  obvio  Ived  in  this  new  phase 

of  foreign  invasion.    The  civic  and  social 
•jn  concerns  the  ability  of  the  nation 
:.ite  this  class  of   Hindus  and 
their  probable  effect  on  the  communities 
in  which  •  le.     Tlu-ir  habit-,  their 

intense  caste  feeling,  their  lack  of  home 
life — no  women  being  among  them — and 
their  effect  upon  standards  of  labor  and 
wages,  all  combine  to  raise  a  serious  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  doors  should  be 
kept  open  or  closed  against  this  strange, 
new  stream.  The  other  question  con- 
cern- the  welfare  of  the  thousands  who 
are  already  here  and  the  communities  in 
which  they  have  settled.  This  is  likely 
to  put  to  a  severe  test  the  civic  and  relig- 
ious forces  which  are  faced  with  the  new 
duty  of  Americanizing  and  evangelizing 
them. 

Surely  the  '  i,  however,  is  an 

adequate  invc  .  so  that  we  may 

the  extent  and  conditions  of  this 
new  immigration  problem. 

WOMEN     CHAINMAKEKS 
REFUSE  TO   BE  SWEATED 

The  first  attempt  to  apply  the  new 
English  trades  boards  act,  described  in 
THK  Si  KVF.Y  of  January  29.  has  been  the 
occasion  of  a  strike  followed  by  the  lock- 
out of  500  women  chainmakers.  The 
enquiry  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1887, 
into  the  sweating  system  showed  this 
trade  to  be  the  worst  of  the  home  indus- 
tries. At  Cradlcy  Heath,  where  the  lock- 
out is  now  going  on,  women,  for  the 
most  part  mothers  of  families,  work 
e  hours  a  day  hammering  heavy 
chains  by  ham!  over  crude  forges  in 
their  shanty  homes.  For  this  work, 
which  requires  skill  as  well  as  most  ex- 
hausting labor,  the  pay  is  from  one  and 
one-half  to  three  pence  an  hour,  and  the 
usual  weekly  earnings  are  from  five  to 
»ix  shillings.  The  larger  employers  pay. 


as  a  rule,  the  higher  rate,  but  in  this 
trade  as  in  the  tailoring  trade  in 
America,  only  a  small  investment  of 
capital  is  necessary  to  start  in  business 
and  the  result  is  a  number  of  small 
bosses,  who  take  advantage  of  unre- 
strained competition  among  the  workers 
to  pay  starvation  wages. 

On  August  22  the  VVage  Board  set  the 
minimum  pay  at  three  and  one-half 
pence  an  hour,  but  the  act  of  January 
provided  that,  with  the  corfsent  of  the 
workers,  a  six  months'  extension  of  time 
could  be  allowed  the  employers  before 
the  new  scale  went  into  effect.  The 
Cradley  Health  workers  were  asked  to 
sign  an  agreement  to  this  effect  and 
most  of  them  did  so,  as  they  now  claim 
without  any  knowledge  of  its  contents, 
as  the  majority  could  not  read  and  only 
knew  that  the  paper  was  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  new  scale.  They 
soon  realized  their  mistake,  however,  and 
they  claim  also  to  have  found  that  the 
masters  were  forestalling,  heaping  work 
upon  them  so  that  when  the  new  scale 
of  wages  went  into  effect  a  slack  season 
would  ensue.  Two  hundred  women  re- 
fused to  continue  work  at  the  old  rate. 
The  Woman's  Trade  Union  League  took 
hold  of  the  situation  and  sent  Mary 
Mac-Arthur  to  Cradley  Heath,  and  as  the 
Trade  Union  Federation  has  undertaken 
to  pay  a  weekly  strike  benefit  of  five 
shillings,  as  much,  that  is,  as  many  of 
the  women  were  earning,  the  number 
soon  rose  to  500  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  four  hundred 
chain  hammerers  not  yet  out  will  join 
the  ranks  of  their  sisters.  The  Masters' 
Association  has  the  letter  of  the  law  on 
its  side,  but  as  the  public  and  some  of  the 
better  employers  have  been  on  the 
women's  side  from  the  beginning  there 
is  a  very  good  chance  that  they  will  win. 

NATIONAL    FIGHT 
ON  BABY  KILLERS 

The  country  has  rallied  quickly  and 
struck  some  telling  blows  in  the  fight 
against  baby-killing  drugs,  following  the 
tirst  gun — the  now  famous  report  of  Dr. 
Wiley  of  the  Federal  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, on  patent  medicines,  beverages 
and  other  preparations  containing  habit- 
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forming  drugs.  The  list,  which  was 
printed  in  THE  SURVEY  for  June  18,  ex- 
posed many  "soothing  syrups"  and 
"teething  powders,"  and  these  were 
quickly  made  the  objects  of  a  special  at- 
tack by  many  of  the  most  influential 
newspapers  in  the  country,  which  pub- 
lished them  widely  under  the  heading 
"Baby  Killers": 

Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup  (morphine 
sulphate). 

Children's   Comfort    (morphine  sulphate). 

Dr.  Fahey's  Pepsin  Anodyne  Compound 
(morphine  and  sulphate). 

Dr.  Fahrney's  Teething  Syrup  (morphine 
and  chloroform). 

Dr.  Fowler's  Strawberry  and  Peppermint 
Mixture  (morphine). 

Dr.  Groves'  Anodyne  for  Infants  (morphine 
sulphate). 

Hooper's  Anodyne,  the  Infants'  Friend 
(morphine  hydrochlorid). 

Jadway"s  Elixir  for  Infants   (codein). 

Dr.   James'    Soothing    Syrup    (heroin). 

Koepp's  Baby's  Friend  (morphine  sulphate). 

Dr.  Miller's  Anodyne  for  Babies  (morphine 
sulphate  and  chloral  hydrate). 

Dr.  Moffett's  Teeth'ina  Teething  Powders 
(powdered  opium). 

Victor  Infant  Relief  (chloroform  and  can- 
nabis  indica). 

In  New  York  city,  Health  Commis- 
sioner Lederle  is  taking  aggressive  steps. 
The  New  York  situation  was  strikingly 
brought  out  by  an  experience  a  New  Jer- 
sey lawyer  recently  had  in  New  York 
city.  He  had  a  druggist  and  his  customer 
arrested  for  selling  and  buying  morphine 
without  a  physician's  prescription,  only 
to  find  that  New  York  had  no  law  like 
that  in  New  Jersey  forbidding  such  un- 
regulated sale.  Since  then  the  Board  of 
Health  has  made  a  ruling  forbidding  the 
retail  sale,  except  upon  the  prescription 
of  a  physician  of  morphine  or  the  salt 
of  morphine,  cocaine  or  the  salt  of  co- 
caine, either  alone  or  in  combination  with 
other  substances.  The  druggists  at  first 
were  in  some  doubt  as  to  whether  sooth- 
ing syrups,  expectorants,  consumption 
cures  and  other  so-called  remedies  were 
included.  Commissioner  Lederle,  how- 
ever, has  directed  the  strict  enforcement 
of  the  amendment  to  the  regulations,  al- 
though a  delay  was  requested  until  the  ar- 
guments on  the  subject  had  been  consid- 
ered. 

The  secretary  of  the  Metropolitan  As- 


sociation of  Retail  Druggists,  which  in- 
cludes a  third  of  the  drug  stores,  states 
that  the  members  voluntarily  stopped  the 
sale  of  soothing  syrups  and  any  drug  that 
contains  morphine,  codeine  or  heroin. 
The  secretary  favors  a  strict  interpreta- 
tion of  the  ruling.  A  large  corporation 
having  a  chain  of  stores  throughout  the 
city  is  advertising  a  list  of  preparations 
it  refuses  to  sell  without  prescription. 
The  list  includes  paregoric,  syrup  of 
white  pine,  Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing 
Syrup,  Jackson's  Pectoral  Syrup,  Chloro- 
dine,  and  Sun  Cholera  Mixture. 

Philadelphia  has  taken  some  practical 
steps  toward  the  abatement  of  the  evil. 
At  the  instigation  of  Doctor  Newmayer, 
head  of  the  infant  mortality  division  of 
the  Bureau  of  Health,  the  Philadelphia 
Association  of  Retail  Druggists  has 
adopted  resolutions  condemning  the  sale 
of  a  selected  list  of  the  nostrums.  The 
doctors  of  the  bureau  have  found,  as  a 
result,  that  the  drug  stores  in  most  cases 
are  refusing  to  sell  the  medicines  named 
above  without  prescriptions. 

The  health  authorities  intend  to  follow 
up  this  step  by  prosecuting  unlicensed 
practitioners,  who  sell  patent  medicines. 
Mothers  are  to  be  taught  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  administer  drugs  every  time 
their  babies  cry.  The  city  doctors  and 
nurses  explain  how  often  the  trouble  is 
due  to  clothes  that  bind  too  tightly,  to 
thirst,  lack  of  sleep,  or  irregular  feeding. 

In  Chicago  the  Civic  Federation  has 
conducted  a  systematic  campaign  of  edu- 
cational publicity  on  the  subject.  Posters 
blossomed  forth  in  bright  colors  on  walls 
and  fences,  articles  were  contributed  to 
the  foreign  press  of  Chicago,  the  Health 
Department  supplied  much  material  in  its 
weekly  bulletin.  Besides  the  co-operation 
of  the  clergy,  nurses  and  field  workers  of 
the  United  Charities,  and  the  social  set- 
tlements the  park  boards  aided  by  dis- 
playing posters  and  distributing  cards  to 
the  mothers  themselves. 

The  campaign  against  the  nostrums 
must  include  positive  educational  work  to 
be  effective.  Mothers  are  taught  the  val- 
ue of  clean  milk,  cool  boiled  water,  and 
general  cleanliness,  as  a  part  of  the  usual 
summer  work  for  babies  in  many  cities. 
City  authorities  all  over  the  country  have 
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been  quick  to  use  in  their  health  activities 
the  ammunition  against  soothing  syrups, 
supplied  by  the  national  government. 

CITIZENS'  CAMPAIGN 
WAGED    IN    ILLINOIS 

The  first  battle  in  the  "irrepressible 
CMiitlict"  for  the  recovery  of  representa- 
tive government  in  Illinois  had  what  the 
newspapers  called  a  whirlwind  finish. 
The  citizens  woke  up  late  to  the  realiza- 
•w  far  they  had  lost  control  of 
their  Legislature.  As  previously  de- 
scribed in  THE  SURVEY'  they  fell  back 
upon  the  right  of  free  assemblage,  and 
started  to  face  the  worst  and  do  their 

Although  their  awakening  was  too  late 
to  effect  decisive  results  at  the  direct 
party  primaries,  in  defeating  the  worst 
or  nominating  enough  better  men  for  the 
Legislature,  yet  there  was  time  to  make 
the  beginning  of  an  end  of  the  deeply 
entrenched  bi-partisan  conspiracy  which 
has  so  long  misruled  and  disgraced  the 
state.  State  organization  was  given  the 
Legislative  Voters  League,  hitherto  com- 
posed of  Chicago  citizens  and  largely  de- 
voted to  electing  better  representatives 

from  Cook  county.  By  the  co-operation 
of  advisory  committees  throughout  the 
state  it  was  able  to  report  to  the  • 

in    every    <i 

trict,    its    find- 

ings   and    rcc- 
o  in  mendations 

c  o  n  c  e  r  ning 

legisla- 

candidate. 

While  there 

was  no  hope  of 

at    once    over- 

coming    the 

vantage  in  their 
hold  on  party 
o  r  g  a  ni/ 
and  in  the  legal 
right  nf  their 
adhrronU  t  o 
"plump"  three 
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candidate,  yet  the  issue  was  at  least 
squarely  lodged  with  the  citizens  of  the 
state,  so  that  they  will  be  forced  to  face 
it  from  now  on  both  at  the  primaries  and 
at  the  elections.  They  have  already  re- 
pudiated sixteen  bi-partisans  who  mis- 
represented them  and  may  retire  more  at 
the  polls  in  November. 

But  the  plan  of  campaign  aims  far  be- 
yond any  attempt  to  change  office  hold- 
ers either  at  the  next  or  succeeding  elec- 
tions. It  purposes  to  change  the  method 
of  legislative  procedure.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  the  advisory  public-policy  refer- 
endum law  to  agitate  and  educate  the  peo- 
ple to  this  further  end,  the  Committee  of 
Seven  dared  to  initiate  the  long  and  la- 
borious effort  for  constitutional  amend- 
ments to  secure  direct  legislation,  to  ex- 
tend the  civil  service  system,  and  to  penal- 
ize corupt  practices.  The  initial  step 
required  110,000  voters'  signatures  to  a 
petition  for  a  popular  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  Legislature  should  pass 
these  measures,  subject  to  the  ratifica- 
tion by  the  people  at  the  polls. 

Only  thirty  days  before  this  petition 
had  to  be  filed,  the  committee  undertook 
the  arduous  task  of  securing  these  sig- 
natures from  all  parts  of  the  state.  The 
members  had  neither  money  nor  organi- 
xation.  They  had  to  depend  on  volun- 
teer help.  Not 
half  of  the 
names  had  been 
secured  a  week 
before  the  peti- 
tion had  to  be 
filed.  Then  the 
last  dependence 
was  upon 
American  pluck 
and  the  energy 
of  Western  en- 
terprise. A  s- 
surance  could 
be  made  doubly 
sure  only  in 
Chicago.  Peti- 
t  i  o  n  wagons 
were  kept  at 
the  corners  of 
the  most 
crowded  streets 
to  get  passers- 
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by  to  sign  from  the  sidewalk.     Around 
these  extemporized  standing  desks,  which 
were  projected  over  the  wheels  just  be- 
yond the  curbstones,  citizens  thronged  all 
day  long  for  several  days.     Powerfully 
supplementing  this  device,  three  of  the 
great  newspapers  and  some  smaller  jour- 
nals   printed    the    petitions    with    blank 
spaces  for  signatures,  requesting  the  vot- 
ers to  sign,  clip  and  forward.    When  they 
were  gathered  up,  just  in  time  for  filing, 
these  interesting  results  attested  the  peo- 
ple's first  response  to  the  appeal  for  what 
the  newspapers  called  "decency" :    There 
were   133,846  petitioners  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  civil  service;   134,010  for  a 
corrupt  practices  act;  and  137,268  for  the 
initiative  and  referendum;  405,124  in  all. 
Fully  one-half  of  the  signers  are  down- 
state  voters,  the  other,  citizens  of  Chica- 
go   and    Cook    county.      The    signatures 
sent   from  Springfield,  the  state  capital, 
numbered   13,864. 

The  immediate  result  of  this  agitation 
will  be  to  register  the  people's  will  con- 
cerning these  three  measures  on  "the 
little  ballots"  at  the  November  election. 
Then  it  will  remain  to  be  seen  whether 
their  "representatives"  in  the  Legislature 
will  really  represent  them  by  referring 
these  constitutional  amendments  to  the 
voters  for  their  ratification  at  the  follow- 
ing election.  If  the  legislators  to  be  elect- 
ed in  November  still  refuse  to  respond 
to  the  bidding  of  their  constituents,  the 
citizens'  only  recourse  will  be  to  nominate 
and  elect  two  years  hence  those  who  will 
do  so. 

But  the  chances  are  favorable  for  ear- 
lier success.  The  Civil  Service  Reform 
Association  claims  that  its  battle  is  prac- 
tically won,  as  over  half  of  the  candidates 
have  pledged  themselves  to  work  and 
vote  for  the  enactment  of  a  comprehen- 
sive and  adequate  civil  service  law,  not 
only  for  the  state,  but  also  for  Cook 
county,  where  alone  two  thousand  ap- 
pointments in  the  public  service  are  still 
under  the  spoils  system.  The  county 
central  committees  of  both  parties  have 
declared  for  the  enactment. 

A  large  number  of  the  candidates  have 
also  promised  to  vote  for  (he  other  meas- 
ures. It  is  hardly  credible  that  a  majority 
of  the  Legislature  will  risk  their  political 


lives  in  refusing  the  people  a  chance  to 
vote  on  these  proposed  constitutional 
amendments.  The  popular,  vote  favored 
the  initiative  and  referendum,  five  to  one, 
eight  years  ago,  and  citizens  all  over  the 
state  are  now  aroused  and  uniting  to  sup- 
port all  three  amendments. 
•  Meanwhile  the  circulation  of  the  peti- 
tion has  been  a  powerful  factor  not  only 
in  awaking  the  people  to  oppose  the  cor- 
rupt men  and  methods  betraying  them 
and  disgracing  the  state,  but  also  in  edu- 
cating and  training  citizens  to  make  the 
best  use  of  the  initiative  and  referendum, 
when  they  must  meet  the  increased  re- 
sponsibilities and  exactions  of  direct 
legislation. 

Since  the  above  note  was  set  up  in  type, 
both  the  democratic  and  republican 
state  conventions  have  endorsed  in  their 
platforms  the  initiative  and  referendum, 
the  extension  of  civil  service  and  a  cor- 
rupt practices  act. 

INDIANA      CONFERENCE     OF 
CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION 

The  care  and  prevention  of  insanity 
received  especial  emphasis  at  the  Indiana 
State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection, held  at  Marion,  September  10-13, 
with  over  400  delegates  in  attendance 
and  more  than  a  thousand  local  people 
registered.  The  presidential  address,  by 
Dr.  S.  E.  Smith,  superintendent  of  the 
Eastern  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  dealt 
with  the  problem  of  the  mentally  defec- 
tive, which  has  been  taxing  the  courage 
and  mind  of  the  social  worker  and  legis- 
lator in  Indiana  for  years.  In  spite  of 
the  recent  opening  of  a  new  hospital  at 
Madison,  Dr.  Smith  pointed  out  that 
there  are  still  hundreds  of  mentally  de- 
fective for  whom  the  state  is  not  pre- 
pared to  care.  He  proposed  a  remedy 
which  might  relieve  the  situation  auto- 
matically. This  is  the  colonization  of  the 
insane.  Quiet  chronic  cases  and  subjects 
of  periodical  insanity,  and  even  a  fair 
'  irtion  of  convalescents,  could  be 
transferred  to  the  colonies  and  employed 
in  a  way  that  would  contribute  to  their 
support  and  well-being.  The  conclusion 
of  the  president's  message  was  an  im- 
pressive plea  for  the  prevention  of  in- 
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sanity,  by  plain  discussion  of  its  causes 
in  the  home,  school,  church,  and  physi- 
cian's oft; 

The  program  included  such  names  as 
. \Ibion  Fellows  Bacon,  who  has 
been  directly  responsible  for  a  housing 
reform  law  in  Indiana ;  Ernest  Bicknell, 
national  director  of  the  American  Red 
Cross;  Mrs.  Kate  Waller  Barrett,  presi- 
dent <>f  the  National  Florence  <  ritten- 
ton  Mission  of  Alexandria,  Ya.,  and 
Caroline  Harriett  Crane  of  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.  Mrs.  Barrett's  address  was  a  fine 
presentation  of  the  regenerative  power 
of  motherhood. 

The  conference  executive  committee 
followed  the  customary  plan  of  propa- 
ganda for  social  work,  by  placing  work- 
ers in  the  pulpits  of  the  city  and  by  a 
meeting  addressed  on  the  subject 
by  the  p  R.  Marshall. 

2,500  people  listened  to  his  address 
outlining  the  history  of  public  charity  and 
in  Indiana,  and  presenting  its 
moral  ons  embracing 

-  under  the  heads,  juvenile,  county 
te   and   city    charities. 
were  held,  but  were  supplemented  by  the 
more    intimate    round    table    •': 
upon  allied  topics.    By  far  the  most  im- 
ere   at   the   round 

table  over  which  Prof.  I  .  G.  Weatherly 
presided.  They  were  devoted  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  Indiana  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee. TlK'tigh  the  central  topic  of  this 

rrial  Training, 

the  meeting  was  stirred  by  a  report  read 
by  E.  \.  Hopper  of  Cincinnati,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  .National  Child  Labor  Commit- 
tee, giving  th«  f  an  investigation 
in  Indiana  cities  of  the  night  messenger 
service.  Reading  from  a  report  contain- 
ing the  quoted  remarks  and  detailed  ex- 
of  messengers  in  Indianapolis. 
Terre  Haute,  i  '••.  Fort  Wayne  and 
other  cities,  he  showed  the  moral  degra- 
dation to  which  immature  boys  were  ex- 
posed in  the  night  messenger  sen-ice. 
The  ^'e  of  this  shocking  cotxli- 
the  i-fft-  ngthening 
the  1:  -he  Indiana  State  Commit- 
tee and  the  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
-.  The  former  at  this  meeting  elect- 

itherly  president. 
The  local  committee  gave  the  400  so- 


cial workers  the  opportunity  of  inspect- 
ing local  institutions,  among  which  are 
the  National  Soldiers'  Home,  the  county 
jail,  hospital,  poor  asylum  and  orphans' 
home. 

The  conference  chose  Indianapolis  as 
the  next  meeting  place  and  adjourned 
after  selecting  these  officers: 

President.    Prof.   U.   G.   Weatherly,    Bloom- 
;    vice-presidents.    Judge   J.    Collins    of 
Indianapolis   Charles   W.    Morses   of   Indian 
Prof.    C.    C.     North    of  "Greencastle, 
Jurlse  Marshall  Williams  of  Marion,  Mrs.  T. 
D.  Barrc  of  Muncie,  Judge  Marshall   Hacker 
of  Columbus,  Mrs.  E.  Cnsler  of  Greencastle, 
Dr.    N".  T.  Van    N'uys  of   Newcastle.  Superin- 
tendent A.   E.  Carrol  of   Fort  Wayne,  Judge 
James  Clark  of   Danville.   Dr.  Words  of   In- 
dianapolis, Judge  James  Combs  of  Frankfort; 
secretary,    Mr-.    \V.    Campbell    of    Anderson; 
int  secretaries,   11.   M.   Flliot  of   Marion, 
Loomis   of    Indianapolis;   chairimn   of 
executive  committee.  Dr.  S.  E.  Smith  of  Rich- 
mond. 

SHIRTWAIST  SHOPS 
AFTER    THE    STRIKE 

An  investigation  of  the  shirtwaist  trade 
in  New  York,  made  not  long  after  the 
merit  of  the  strike1  last  spring,  by 
Pearl  Goodman  and  Elsa  Ueland,  stu- 
dents in  the  New  York  School  of  Phil- 
anthropy, shows  that  356  out  of  the  450 
shops  in  New  York  city  "signed  up"  with 
the  union,  in  many  cases  the  agreement 
containing  compromises  on  some  points. 
Nineteen  shops,  for  instance,  remained  "ii 
the  open  shop  basis,  a  very  few  retained 
the  sub-contracting  system  and  a  large 
number  agreed  to  pay  for  overtime  at 
regular  rates  only,  instead  of  time  and  a 
half  or  double  time.  Under  the  agree- 
ment, it  will  be  remembered,  wages  were 
arranged  by  a  committee  in  each  shop. 
As  a  result  of  this  prices  in  different 
shops  were  found  to  be,  at  the  time  of 
the  investigation,  so  widely  divergent  that 
generalization  was  impossible  as  to 
whether  there  had  been  any,  or  any  con- 
siderable, improvement  in  the  average 
wage  throughout  the  trade.  In  regard 
t"  hours,  the  union  is  shown  to  have  been 
strikingly  successful,  all  the  settled  shops 
adhering  to  a  fifty-two  hour  week  and  a 
surprisingly  large  number  of  non-union 
shops  adopting  the  same  standard 
Equally  successful  were  the  workers  in 

1  Sec  THE  Scirrr  for  February  19,  1910. 
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securing  the  observance  of  the  two  hours' 
overtime   limit,   though   the   number   of 
days  for  overtime  work  sometimes  ex- 
ceeded the  three  a  week  in  the  original 
demand.     This    limitation    of   overtime, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  have  affected 
the  length  of  the  dull  season,  for  as  early 
as  May  many  shops  were  found  doing 
little  or  no  work.     One  worker  among 
many   instances,   whose  average  during 
the  busy  season  was  eighteen  dollars  a 
week,  stated  that  his  last  week's  wages 
had  been  $1.29.     How  the  union  regula- 
tion requiring  that  the  work  be  divided 
among  all  employes  during  the  slack  sea- 
son affected  the  pay  envelope,  the  in- 
vestigators do  not  say.     The  amount  of 
slack  and  idle  time  was  found  to  vary 
according  as  the  shops  worked  on  the 
stock,  order,  or  contract  plan.     Contract 
work  for  other  shops  is  done  in  the  low- 
est grade  of  shops,  is  the  worst  paid  and 
has  the  most  irregular  season.    The  ma- 
jority of  the  shops  work  on  orders  from 
samples,   and   this   method   causes   rush 
seasons,  often  coming  veiy  unexpectedly, 
varied  by  slack  and  idle  periods,  cover- 
ing about  four  months  in  the  year.     It  is 
the   unexpectedness   with   which  orders 
come  in  that  forces  the  employes  to  re- 
port daily  during  the  slack  season  and 
"wait  around"  a  good  part  of  the  day. 
The  stock;  or  stock  and  order  combined, 
method  means  a  longer  season,  but  the 
rapid  changes  of  fashion  prevent  employ- 
ers from  keeping  enough  stock  on  hand 
to  make  this  method  of  work  general. 
The  next  steps  to  be  taken  by  the  union 
for  improving  conditions   in  the   shops 
are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  investigators, 
to  devise  some  method  of  extending  the 
season,  to  adopt  a  fixed  wage  scale,  such 
as  has  been  gained  by  the  cloakmakers, 
as  a  means  of  doing  away  with  the  very 
low  rates  of  pay  in  the  contract  shops, 
and  of  having  a  working  basis  for  future 
wage    adjustments,    and    to    inaugurate 
some   regular   system   of  apprenticeship 
that  will   abolish  the  excessive  special- 
ization in  many  shops.     All  of  these  steps 
would    tend    to    a    uniform     standard 
throughout    the    trade,    the    absence   of 
which  is  the  chief  obstacle  in  improving 
the  condition  of  the  workers. 


INQUIRY      INTO 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

Statistics  of  unemployment  thus  far 
secured  in  the  United  States  are  very 
unsatisfactory,  for  the  work  of  secur- 
ing accurate  data  on  this  important  in- 
dustrial problem  has  scarcely  begun  in 
this  country.  Special  interest,  therefore, 
will  attach  to  the  second  report  of  the 
New  York  State  Commission  on  Employ- 
ers' Liability  and  Causes  of  Industrial 
Accidents,  Unemployment  and  Lack  of 
Farm  Labor.  Having  made  its  report  to 
the  Legislature  upon  Employers'  Liabili- 
ty and  secured  the  enactment  of  its  rec- 
ommendations into  law,  the  commission 
has  now  turned  its  attention  to  the  other 
subjects  assigned  to  it. 

George  A.  Voss,  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee on  unemployment,  and  Wil- 
liam M.  Leiserson,  who  has  been  engaged 
by  the  commission  to  take  charge  of  its 
investigation  of  unemployment,  have 
spent  the  summer  in  Europe  making  an 
inquiry  into  the  recent  efforts  to  solve 
this  difficult  problem  in  foreign  countries. 

Meanwhile,  printed  inquiries  have 
been  sent  out  from  the  office  of  the  com- 
mission in  New  York  to  all  trade  unions 
and  employers  reporting  to  the  State  De- 
partment of  Labor.  The  secretaries  of 
the  trade  unions  are  asked  such  questions 
as  these: 

Is  unemployment  a  grave  problem  in  your 
trade  ? 

How  much  time  during  the  year  does  the 
average  workman  at  your  trade  lose? 

Is  your  trade  seasonal?  If  so,  how  many 
months  is  it  busy?  How  many  months  is  it 
slack?  How  many  months  is  there  no  work? 

What  is  the  least  number  of  members  that 
you  have  had  unemployed  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  last  year?  What  is  the  greatest  num- 
ber? etc. 

The  employers  were  asked  to  give  the 
number  of  their  employes  for  each  month 
of  the  year  1909,  and  also,  if  possible,  the 
greatest  and  least  number  employed  dur- 
ing each  of  the  last  ten  years.  They  were 
asked  also: 

During  1909  how  many  months  was  your 
plant  running  full  time?  How  many  months 
part  time? 

How  many  days  was  your  plant  idle  during 
1009,  and  what  were  the  reasons  for  closing 
down? 
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Are  you  always  able  to  get  all  the  help  you 
want  ? 

What  kind  of  labor  dp  you  find  scarce? 
What   kind   of   labor  is  over-supplied?   etc 

Finally  both  employers  and  trade  union 
secretaries  were  asked  to  give  their  opin- 
ions in  regard  to  the  establishment  of 
state  labor  exchanges,  and  also  to  fur- 
nish the  commission  with  any  observa- 
tions they  cared  to  make  in  regard  to  the 
causes,  extent  and  effects  of  unemploy- 
ment and  the  remedies  therefor.  The 
response  to  these  inquiries  has  been  very 
gratifying.  Replies  have  been  received 
from  728  employers  and  388  trade  un- 
ions, and  they  are  still  coming  in,  so  that 
there  is  a  prospect  of  securing  statistics 
of  exceptional  value. 

INFANT    BLINDNESS 
IN  MASSACHUSETTS 

Dr.  Simon  Flexner's  condemnation  of 
certain  medical  schools  and  colleges 
which  are  turning  out  inefficient  prac- 
titioners is  effectively  supported  by  re- 
cent investigations  of  the  ri-search  de- 
partment of  the  Boston  School  for  So- 
cial Workers.  Through  a  study  of 
ophthalmia  neonatorum  in  five  cities  of 
the  commonwealth  the  investigators  dis- 
-cd  that  the  usual  prophylactic  em- 
ployed by  the  graduates  of  a  certain  well 
n  French-Canadian  school  is  lemon 
juice.  Mr.  Pickwick's  friend,  Dr.  Saw- 
yer, could  get  some  pointers  from  these 
M.  D.'s. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  general 
lack  of  knowledge  and  the  carelessness 
<>f  doctors  in  charge  of  newly  born 
children,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
ichtisetts  investigators  found,  as  a 
t  of  interviewing  ninety-five  phy- 
sicians in  five  cities,  that  only  seventeen 
per  cent  of  the  babies  were  protected 
from  possible  blindness  by  the  routine 
use  of  a  prophylactic.  The  records  of 
births  were  examined — forty-eight 
per  cent  of  the  total  births  of  the  five 
cities — and  forty-two  per  cent  of  the 
physicians  never  used  preventive  meas- 
ures. Forty-one  per  cent  did  or  did  not 
take  proper  precaution  according  to  their 
own  judgment. 

The  new  law  which  has  gone  into  ef- 
fect in  Massachusetts,  allowing  $2,500 


for  the  free  distribution  of  a  prophy- 
lactic, ought  to  clear  up  matters  consider- 
ably, for  with  every  vial  of  silver  nitrate, 
which  will  be  sent  to  all  physicians  in 
the  state,  is  a  folder  describing  the  ab- 
solute necessity  for  precautionary  meas- 
ures if  infantile  blindness  is  to  be  pre- 
vented. 

The  investigation  also  showed  laxity 
of  practitioners  in  complying  with  the 
law  requiring  that  cases  be  reported. 
In  the  cities  investigated  it  was  found 
that  18421  births  had  been  recorded  in 
1909.  Thirty-three  cases  of  ophthalmia 
neonatorum  had  been  reported  to  local 
boards  of  health,  while  108  cases  were 
discovered  by  the  investigators. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  midwife 
has  no  legal  status  in  Massachusetts,  she 
plies  her  trade  extensively,  especially 
in  the  foreign  quarters  of  smaller  cities. 
In  four  of  the  cities  investigated,  where 
'4.795  births  had  been  recorded  in  1909, 
2,083,  or  seven  per  cent,  had  been  record- 
ed by  midwives  who,  however,  seem  no 
more  to  blame  than  physicians  for  blind- 
ness among  babies. 

The  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the 
Blind  has  issued  a  social  service  study 
of  116  cases  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum 
cared  for  in  the  Massachusetts  Chari- 
table Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary.  Sum- 
marizing the  situation  this  pamphlet 
says: 

The  general  practitioner  has  yet  much  to 
learn  of  the  disease,  and  the  parents  know 
nothing  of  it.  Upon  these  two  groups — the 
practitioners  and  the  parents — the  baby  must 
depend  for  the  gift  of  sight,  and  the  campaign 
of  education  must  be  carried  on  to  include 
the  two. 

So  far  as  this  study  shows,  only  four  babies 
of  the  six  made  blind  within  the  year  are 
alive  today  (three  in  this  state) ;  but  the 
fact  that  six  babies  were  made  blind  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of.  Dead  blind  babies  tell 
no  tales  and  so  make  no  impression  on  the 
public;  but  in  closing  the  case  against  infant 
ophthalmia,  these  dead  babies,  as  well  as  their 
perhaps  less  fortunate  fellow-victims  who  live 
to  grope  their  way  through  life,  should  appear 
as  evidence.  Those  made  blind,  and  for  whom 
the  state  has  to  provide  special  and  expen- 
sive education,  do  not  begin  to  tell  the  whole 
story  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum;  nor  do  the 
totally  blind  babies  complete  the  records  of 
this  disease ;  there  are  also  those  who  have 
been  made  blind  in  one  eye,  thus  handicapped 
in  sight  and  appearance,  whose  chance  of  go- 
ing through  life  successfully  is  hardly  more 
than  half  that  of  the  person  with  normal 
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vision.  Still  others  are  disfigured  by  scars  on 
the  eyes,  and  disabled  by  defective  vision. 
When  one  considers  that  the  question  of  oph- 
thalmia neonatorum  no  longer  admits  of  de- 
bate,—that  the  cases  that  do  not  respond  to 
proper  treatment  are  so  rare  as  to  be  left  out 
of  the  reckoning, — the  number  of  blind  and 
disabled  from  this  cause  in  a  single  year  is  ap- 
palling. And  the  pity  of  it  is  that  the  burden 
is  put  upon  a  helpless  baby, — and  this  thing 
need  not  be  I 


MEMPHIS   STRUGGLES 
FOR  PLAYGROUNDS 

If  persistency  counts  in  bringing  home 
a  sense  of  social  responsibility  to  a  com- 
munity, the  efforts  of  the  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  Playground  Association  will  be 
crowned  with  success.  Here,  as  in  many 
other  southern  cities,  the  development  of 
a  community  interest  is  slow  and  uphill 
work.  But  recent  indications  point  to  a 
new  era. 

The  association,  of  which  Mrs.  Thom- 
as M.  Scruggs  is  president,  voted  last 
May  to  secure  the  fullest  possible  public 
expression  as  to  the  need  for  public  play- 
grounds and  baths,  and  suggestions  as  to 
ways  and  means,  by  a  list  of  suggestive 
questions  to  be  submitted  to  all  the  or- 
ganized bodies  of  the  city.  These  ques- 
tions called  attention  to  Memphis's  pros- 
perity and  its  comparative  lack  of  pro- 
vision for  its  unfortunates,  emphasizing 
particularly  its  apparent  neglect  of  its 
children.  The  lack  of  recognition  here 
that  "the  most  valuable  asset  of  a  city  is 
its  children,"  is  evidenced  by  the  failure 
to  provide  adequate  public  schools  and 
playgrounds  for  them. 

Though  the  Playground  Association 
last  March  purchased  a  site  for  a  play- 
ground, club  and  free  bath  and  offered, 
in  co-operation  with  the  city,  to  pay  all 
but  $6,000  of  the  expense  of  building,  the 
Board  of  Education  has  failed  to  make 
an  appropriation  to  meet  the  deficit. 
Nevertheless,  the  association  has  not 
lost  courage,  but  has  enlisted  the  work- 
ing people  in  its  campaign.  In  the 
Labor  Day  parade  every  man  wore  a 
small  paper  shield  bearing  the  inscription, 
"For  Memphis  Children,  Public  Play- 
ground and  Public  Baths."  This  was  the 
suggestion  of  Rosa  Lee,  one  of  the  direct- 
ors of  the  association,  to  whom  also  was 


due  the  playground  float,  conspicuous  in 
the  line  of  march. 


JUDICIAL  DISREGARD 
OF  LAW 

.  THE  SURVEY  of  September  10  refer- 
red to  the  reorganization  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Courts  and  Magistrates'  Courts  in 
New  York  city  under  the  provisions  of 
the  law  drafted  by  the  Page  Commission. 
THE  SURVEY  expressed  regret  that  the 
newly  appointed  chief  justice  of  the 
Court  of  Special  Sessions  should  have 
continued  in  the  Manhattan  Children's 
Court  the  system  of  monthly  rotation  of 
judges.  Similar  opinions  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  the  New  York  Tribune  and 
the  New  York  Times.  Chief  Justice 
Russell,  in  a  communication  to  the  Trib- 
une of  September  n,  defends  the  month- 
ly assignments.  THE  SURVEY  has  made 
further  inquiries,  and  finds  that  the  facts 
are  even  more  unfortunate  than  was  sug- 
gested in  its  issue  of  September  10. 
While  not  questioning  the  excellent  in- 
tentions of  Chief  Justice  Russell,  we  can- 
not escape  the  conclusion  that  he  has  been 
led  into  a  very  serious  error,  and  that  he 
should  retrace  his  footsteps.  The  Chil- 
dren's Courts  in  New  York  city  are  legiti- 
mately a  matter  of  interest  to  juvenile 
court  workers  throughout  the  country, 
and  the  matter  seems  to  us  sufficiently 
important  to  discuss  somewhat  fully. 

In  order  to  understand  clearly  the  pres- 
ent situation,  it  should  be  recalled  that 
for  some  years  the  custom  in  the  Man- 
hattan Juvenile  Court  had  been  that  of  a 
monthly  rotation.  The  six  justices  of 
the  Court  of  Special  Sessions,  First  Di- 
vision, were  assigned  to  monthly  periods 
of  service.  In  the  Brooklyn  Juvenile 
Court,  the  six  justices  of  the  Court  of 
Special  Sessions,  Second  Division,  had 
been  assigned  to  bi-monthly  periods  of 
service.  Not  all  of  the  justices  cared  es- 
pecially for  the  service  in  the  Children's 
Court,  and  consequently  some  of  the  jus- 
tices, served  for  a  longer  period  than  two 
months,  so  that  the  court  occasionally 
had  the  benefit  of  the  service  of  a  judge 
continuously  for  a  period  of  four  months 
or  longer. 
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The  system  of  monthly  rotation  in 
Manhattan  and  bi-monthly  rotation  i  n 
Brooklyn  was  carefully  considered  by  the 
so-called  Page  Commission,  and  unquali- 
fiedly condemned.  The  Page  Commis- 
sion was  comprised  in  part  of  members 
of  the  Senate,  in  part  of  members  of  the 
Assembly,  and  in  part  of  citizens  selected 
by  Governor  Hughes.  The  chairman  of 
the  commission,  Alfred  R.  Page,  after 
serving  very  effectively  as  a  state  senator, 
was  elected  last  autumn  a  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  commission  rep- 
resented in  its  membership  both  of  the 
leading  political  parties  and  many  vary- 
ing shades  of  opinion.  Its  counsel  had 
been  a  justice  of  the  Court  of  Special 
Sessions  and  later  attorney-general  of 
the  state.  The  deliberate  conclusions  of 
this  commission  should  naturally,  there- 
fore, have  great  weight  in  interpreting 
the  statutes  framed  by  it.  On  the  ques- 
of  rotation,  this  commission  said : 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  judge  of  the 
Children's  Court  should  devote  all  his  tinv 
to  that  work  and  that  a  limited  number  of 
•.  selected  for  a  completely  separate 
court,  would  more  efficiently  carry  on  this  im- 
ponant  work. 

The  commission  is  in  entire  sympathy  wth 
the  proposition  that  the  Children's  Court  re- 
quires something  more  than  brief  or  tempo- 
rary sittings  of  a  judge. 

The   judge   sitting  at   the   Children's   Court 

should,  so  far  as  practicable,  follow  the  case 

of  a  child   from  the  beginning  until   its  final 

disposition.     Under   the    present    system    the 

justices  in  the  sit   for  a  term 

of  one  nv  twice  each  year,   and   in 

the  Secon*!  for  a  term  of  two  months 

•.nee   in   each   year,  unless  by   voluntary 

..•cment  they  exchange  their  assignments. 

This  is  a   radical  defect  which  needs   rem- 

.• :  for  the  commission  is  of  the  opinion 

that   it   is   vit.il   to  the  successful   administra- 

f  this  work  that  the  justice  before  whom 

the  child  is  originally  brought  shall  follow  the 

course  of   that   child  through   all   the    stages, 

which  end  either  in  permitting  the  child  finally 

to  go  at  large  or  in  committing  the  child  to  a 

n-itory    institution       The    justice    before 

the  child   originally  comes   is   familiar 

with  the  details  of  the  case,  has  presumably 

be   investigated   every    fact  or  cir- 

ciim-'.iti.  ••    throwing    light    upon    the    child's 

muling*,  has  formed 

the  child  and  his  theory 

of  what  ran  Iw  (|"iie  with  it.  and  he  should 
follow  that  case  in  every  judicial  detail  to 
completion. 

•  r v.i -P. n    has   shown   us   that    there 
are  certain  of  the  justices  of  the  two  divisions 


of  this  court  who  are  peculiarly  adapted  for 
the  work  of  children's  courts,  who  have  the 
patience  and  enthusiasm  which  are  so  neces- 
sary to  successful  accomplishment,  and  who 
would  be  glad  to  devote  themselves  for  long 
periods  of  time  to  this  particular  branch  of 
work.  On  the  other  hand,  other  justices,  fully 
as  capable  in  other  directions,  are  not  by  tem- 
perament fitted  to  deal  so  well  with  the  chil- 
dren. 

Mure  than  this,  a  justice  passing  on  the 
cases  of  children  should  fully  acquaint  him- 
self with  the  character  and  conditions  of  the 
institutions  to  which  he  must  commit  these 
children.  He  must  be  so  fully  infqrmed  that 
he  knows  exactly  what  he  is  doing  in  each 
case. 

There  should  be  a  direct  provision  that 
in  the  assignment  of  a  justice  to  sit  at  the 
Children's  Court  consideration  be  had  as  to 
the  fitness  of  the  justice  and  the  permanency 
of  the  assignment,  and  the  intention  of  the 
Legislature  should  be  made  clear  that  so  far 
.oticable  the  justice  assigned  to  the  Chil- 
dren's Court  should  devote  his  sole  attention 
to  that  work. 

The  precise  language  of  the  statute  en- 
acted on  the  recommendations  of  this 
commission  was  as  follows : 

In  assigning  justices  to  sit  in  the  Children's 
Court,  he  (the  chief  justice)  shall  have  regard 
for  the  fitness  of  the  justice  so  assigned,  and, 
so  far  as  practicable,  shall  make  such  assign- 
ments for  substantial  periods  of  service  in  said 
Children's  Courts.  (Laws  of  1910,  Chapter 
659,  Section  14.) 

The  conclusion  cannot  possibly  be 
avoided  that  the  term,  "substantial 
periods  of  service,"  as  used  in  the  statute, 
meant  something  other  than,  and  essen- 
tially different  from,  the  monthly  and  bi- 
monthly rotation  which  had  been  de- 
scribed and  condemned  by  the  commis- 
sion and  which  this  statute  was  intended 
to  abolish.  Under  almost  precisely  the 
same  statutory  phraseology,  enacted  also 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Page  Com- 
mission, the  chief  justice  of  the  City 
Court  in  Buffalo  had  assigned  one  judge 
to  sit  continuously,  except  during  vaca- 
tions and  unavoidable  absences,  in  the 
Children's  Court  of  that  city. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  it  seems  to 
us  impossible  to  escape  the  conclusion 
that  the  assignments  by  Chief  Justice 
Russell  were  in  direct  violation  of  the 
spirit,  if  not  of  the  letter,  of  the  law. 

We  referred  in  our  previous  issue  to 
the  Manhattan  assignments.  We  have 
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since  secured  the  assignments  also  for  the 
Children's  Court  of  Kings  County 
(Brooklyn),  and  find  that  in  place  of  the 
bi-monthly  rotation,  there  has  been  sub- 
stituted, with  unimportant  exceptions,  a 
system  of  monthly  rotation.  The  system 
of  monthiy  rotation  has  also  been  ex- 
tended, practically  without  exception,  to 
the  newly  established  Children's  Courts 
in  Queens  and  Richmond  counties.  The 
table  of  assignments  to  the  various  Chil- 
dren's Courts  in  New  York  city  suggests 
a  checker-board.  It  is  as  follows : 


ASSIGNMENTS    or   JUSTICES    TO   THE    CHILDREN'S 

CO0BTS. 


New  York 

Kings 

Queens 

County. 

County. 

and 

Richmond 

Counties. 

September  1910 

Deuel 

Fleming 

Ryan 

October  1010 

Keller 

Salmon 

Ryan 

November  1910 

Wyatt 

Deuel 

Russell 

December  1910 

Salmon 

Mclnerney 

Forker 

January  1911 

Wyatt 

Wilkin 

Ryan 

1'ebruary  1911 

Salmon 

Wllkln 

Moss 

March  1911 

Olmsted 

Moss 

Fleming 

April  1911 

Wllkln 

Fleming 

Olmsted 

May  1911 

Hoyt 

Ryan 

Salmon 

June  1911 

Hoyt 

Mclnerney 

Wllkln 

July  1011 

IJeuel 

Wllkln 

Russell 

August  1911 

Hoyt 

Wllkln 

Deuel 

September  1911 

Hoyt 

Ryan 

Wyatt 

October  1911 

Wyatt 

Moss 

Hoyt 

November  1911 

Wyatt 

Deuel 

Russell 

December  1911 

Salmon 

Mclnerney 

Forker 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  Man- 
hattan court  for  a  period  of  sixteen 
months  there  are  but  three  instances  in 
which  a  judge  sits  for  a  longer  period 
than  one  month  continuously;  in  Kings 
county  during  sixteen  months  there  are 
but  two  instances,  and  in  Queens  and 
Richmod  counties,  but  one.  Our  columns 
are  open  for  any  explanation  as  to  how 
these  assignments  can  be  considered  to  be 
"for  substantial  periods  of  service." 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
periods  of  probation,  or  more  strictly 
speaking  of  parole  as  it  is  termed  in  t^e 
Children's  Court  of  Manhattan,  are  as  a 
rule  a  month  or  longer.  They  should  of 
course  be  much  longer.  But  even  on  the 
basis  of  one  month  of  parole  or  proba- 
tion, it  is  evident  that  very  few  children 
will  finish  their  term  of  probation  with- 
in the  period  of  service  of  the  judge  who 
placed  them  on  probation  or  parole.  It 
is  idle,  in  our  judgment,  to  think  of  es- 
tablishing an  effective  system  of  juven- 
ile probation  under  these  circumstances. 
Not  only  is  the  Manhattan  situation  un- 


improved by  the  new  assignments ;  but  a 
most  serious  blow  has  been  dealt  to  the 
effectiveness  of  probation  work  in  the 
Juvenile  Court  in  Brooklyn. 

Furthermore,  the  statute,  as  quoted 
above,  states  that  in  these  assignments 
the  chief  justice  "shall  have  regard  for 
the  fitness  of  the  justices  so  assigned." 
This  also  should  be  interpreted  in  the 
light  of  the  opinion  of  the  Page  Com- 
mission as  quoted  above.  Apparently, 
then,  Chief  Justice  Russell,  within  a  very 
few  weeks  after  his  appointment,  is  so 
fortunate  as  to  find  that  of  a  total  of  fif- 
teen justices  in  the  Court  of  Special  Ses- 
sions, as  now  constituted,  no  fewer  than 
thirteen  possess  special  fitness  for  pre- 
siding in  children's  courts.  Our  col- 
umns are  open  to  Chief  Justice  Russell 
also  to  explain  his  interpretation  of  the 
word  "fitness." 

One  explanation  of  why  Chief  Justice 
Russell  has  made  these  assignments  is  to 
be  found  in  his  letter  to  the  Tribune  of 
September  n,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
says: 

Service  in  the  Children's  Court  is  very  at- 
tractive to  all  the  justices,  every  one  of  whom 
justly  aspires  to  taking  a  share  in  this  work. 
The  points  of  attraction  are  doubtless  the  fact 
that  the  entire  jurisdiction  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  single  justice  who  holds  the  court,  undi- 
vided with  others;  and  the  further  fact  that 
the  scope  and  variety  of  matters  justiciable 
in  such  tribunals  are  not  limited  to  misde- 
meanors, but  include  offenses  which,  if  com- 
-mitted  by  adults,  would  be  felonies.  Add  to 
this  that  unparalleled  opportunities  are  af- 
forded at  such  a  post  of  duty  to  influence  the 
conduct  and  character  of  the  juvenile  delin- 
quent, and  it  is  seen  that  any  justice  may  well 
believe  that  here  lies  the  noblest  chance  in  his 
life  to  do  the  best  of  the  world's  work. 

In  other  words,  the  deciding  factor  in 
making  these  assignments  has  not  been 
the  welfare  of  the  children  brought  be- 
fore the  courts,  not  the  findings  of  the 
Page  Commission,  not  the  statute,  but  the 
desire  of  the  different  judges  to  sit  in 
the  Juvenile  Courts.  This  raises  an  in- 
teresting question.  Is  the  purpose  of  the 
Children's  Court  to  afford  pleasurable 
occupation  for  the  judges  of  the  Court 
of  Special  Sessions?  Are  the  efficient 
management  of  the  Juvenile  Court  and 
the  welfare  of  the  children  of  New  York 
city  to  be  subordinated  to  the  desire  of 
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the  various  judges  to  sit,  from  time  to 
time,  for  a  brief  period  in  the  Juvenile 
Court?  The  Page  Commission  was  not 
unaware  of  these  considerations.  They 
were  urged  upon  it  most  strongly.  Never- 
theless, the  commission  could  reach  no 
other  conclusion  than  that  the  system  was 
bad  and  therefore  should  be  broken  up, 
It  therefore  recommended  legislation 
which,  in  its  judgment,  would  accom- 
plish this  result 

\Ve  submit  that  to  any  ordinary  reader 
the  language  of  the  statute,  read  in  con- 
nection with  the  facts  above  stated,  per- 
mits of  no  other  interpretation  than  that 
which  we  give.  We  therefore  renew  our 
statement  of  belief  that  these  assign- 
ments violate,  if  not  the  letter,  the 
spirit  of  the  law  and  afford  an  unfortu- 
nate example  of  judicial  disregard  for 
law  in  which  the  convenience  and  in- 
clinations of  the  various  justices  out- 
weigh the  plain  language  of  the  statute 
and  the  welfare  of  the  children. 


SOCIAL    WORK    FOR    MEN 
IN  THE  CHURCHES 

ORRIN  G.  COCKS 

The  graduate  department  of  the  In- 
tercollegiate Branch  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
is  interested  in  putting  to  work  the  grad- 
uates of  colleges  as  they  come  to  New 
York.  It  has  found  that  no  more  than 
eight  or  ten  per  cent  are  joining  the 
churches  and  attributes  this  to  the  lack 
of  opportunities  for  social  work.  It  lias 
recognized  the  need  of  a  base  for  inspira- 
tion for  those  attempting  social  service 
and  has  acquainted  itself  with  the  move- 
ments in  the  various  denominations.  It 
has  seen  the  necessity  of  stirring  up  some 
churches  to  their  social  opportunities  and 
has  presented  to  them  a  program  for 
larger  work  of  this  nature. 

The  logical  group  to  do  this  work  is 
the  men's  organization.  The  leagues 
and  clubs  are  rapidly  advancing  beyond 
the  lecture  and  discussion  stage.  The 
-cgationalists,  Episcopalians,  Mcth- 
orlists,  Baptists  and  Presbyterians  have 
local  federations  and  in  each  case  have 


introduced  social  service  in  the  commu- 
nity as  an  object. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  also  that  inter- 
denominational groups  have  been  formed 
in  various  parts  of  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx  which  have  begun  to  take  up  so- 
cial questions.  In  some  cases  they  are 
composed  of  representatives  of  churches 
alone  and  in  others  a  combination  of  the 
social  and  religious  forces  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  Local  Needs  Association  of 
the  lower  East  Side,  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  forces  present  there, 
has  been  interested  in  the  tuberculosis 
clinic  for  Italians,  the  construction  of 
playgrounds  under  the  new  Manhattan 
bridge,  the  opening  of  the  yard  of  public 
school  21  for  mothers  and  children  and 
the  transferring  of  city  property  for  play- 
ground spaces.  The  Lower  West  Side 
Church  and  Civic  League,  uniting  the  so- 
cial and  religious  interests  of  the  district 
on  the  West  Side  between  Houston  and 
Forty-second  streets,  has  apportioned  the 
neighborhood  by  blocks  to  various  organ- 
izations, has  collected  lewd  postal  cards, 
circulated  a  petition  regarding  the  tracks 
on  Tenth  avenue,  increased  the  street 
signs  on  corners,  and  taken  action  on  gar- 
bage removal.  An  organization  was 
lately  started  at  Hartley  House  to  in- 
clude the  district  between  Forty-second 
and  Fifty-ninth  streets.  This  also  has 
drawn  together  the  religious  and  social 
interests  of  that  district.  The  Laymen's 
Christian  Federation,  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  fifteen  churches  between 
Fifty-ninth  and  Ninety-sixth  streets,  has 
developed  a  fraternal  spirit,  has  closed 
one  house  of  ill-repute  and  is  discussing 
social  work  in  the  congested  district  on 
San  Juan  Hill.  A  federation  of  men's 
organizations  has  lately  been  effected  in 
Harlem  with  a  broad  program  for  the 
fall.  The  church  and  civic  interests  in 
the  Bronx  are  united  and  working  to- 
ward the  establishment  of  a  hospital  in 
that  needy  section.  This  interdenomina- 
tional movement  should  be  carefully 
noted. 

The  Laymen's  Christian  Federation 
has  recognized  the  need  of  leadership  by 
a  man  who  can  give  his  best  time  and 
thought  to  the  work  and  is  considering 
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the  employment  of  a  social  secretory. 
This  would  seem  to  be  the  most  logical 
step  for  the  churches  to  take  individually 
or  in  combination. 

Suggestive  plans  of  definite  work  for- 
mulated by  those  who  are  in  touch  with 
the  needs  of  localities  and  of  various 
groups  should  be  put  in  the  hands  of  the 
leaders  of  men's  clubs,  so  that  they  will 
work  for  well-recognized  needs  under  ob- 
servation of  disinterested  experts.  The 
graduate  department  has  gathered  to- 
gether a  preliminary  list  including  relief 
of  the  poor,  delinquency,  education,  parks 
and  playgrounds,  amusements,  milk  sup- 
ply for  babies,  tuberculosis,  inebriates, 
false  weights  and  measures,  housing  and 
vagrancy. 

It  should  be  well  recognized  that  there 
should  be  the  most  intimate  and  general 
co-operation  with  those  organizations 
now  working  to  improve  moral,  social 
and  civic  conditions. 

The  graduate  department  of  the  Stu- 
dents' Club  has  agreed  for  the  present  to 
act  as  such  a  clearing  house  between  the 
work  to  be  done  and  the  men  who  can  do 
it.  The  following  plan  was  presented  to 
representatives  of  all  the  men's  organiza- 
tions of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  on 
May  17: 

The-  men  of  the  church  organizations  rec- 
ognize the  need,  of  definite  social  work  tak- 
ing the  energies  of  the  church  men  for  the 
sake  of  the  city,  the  churches,  and  the  men 
now  doing  little  practical  work.  The  need 
is  evident.  The  men  are  ready.  There  re- 
mains the  formation  of  a  wise  program  and 
method  of  procedure. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  men's  organiza- 
tions, under  proper  direction  and  with  a 
wise  plan,  are  the  logical  bodies  to  take  up 
in  the  churches  such  social  work. 

It  is  proposed  that  individual  churches, 
a  combination  of  churches  of  different  de- 
nominations in  a  neighborhood,  or  the  de- 
nominational group  be  urged  to  employ  at 
least  one  secretary  who  shall  be  highly 
trained  along  social  lines,  who  shall  have 
executive  ability  to  put  untrained  men  at 
work,  and  who  shall  have  an  undoubted  re- 
ligious motive  in  doing  this. 

It  is  understood  in  every  case  that  co- 
operation with  existing  social  and  moral 
agencies  doing  satisfactory  work  be  encour- 


The    graduate    department     of    the     Stu- 
dents'   Club   agrees,    until    the   work    can    be 


placed  in  the  hands  of  a  group  of  trained 
directors,  to  put  into  shape  a  definite  list 
of  opportunities  for  social  and  moral  work 
throughout  the  city,  which  can  be  taken  up 
by  individuals,  committees,  or  organizations. 
It  will  submit  such  suggestions,  with  the 
approval  of  the  ministers  of  the  churches,  to 
the  men's  organizations.  It  will  also  assist 
in  finding  the  most  important  and  interest- 
ing work  to  concentrate  upon  and  in  begin- 
ning such  work. 

If,  as  Edward  T.  Devine  contends,  re- 
ligions work  consists  largely  in  the  mo- 
tive behind  the  work,  it  is  plain  to  be  seen 
that  there  is  opportunity  for  indefinite 
expansion  beyond  the  meager  group  of 
things  offered  to  men  in  the  ordinary 
church.  The  younger  men  of  the  church- 
es today  realize  the  need  of  more  work 
in  and  through  their  churches.  It  would 
be  well  for  the  social  organizations  to 
recognize  the  vast  latent  forces  existent 
in  the  men's  groups  of  the  churches  and 
aid  these  men  to  work  out  the  difficult 
problem  of  making  their  power  felt 
where  it  is  most  needed. 


SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF 
ALCOHOLISM 

HOMER  FOLKS 

No  one  fact,  other  than  the  hard  fact 
of  poverty  itself,  confronts  social  work- 
ers, in  whatever  particular  field  they  may 
be  engaged,  so  constantly  as  alcoholism. 
The  drunkard's  family  has  ever  been  the 
insoluble  problem  in  home  relief,  public 
and  private.  The  drunkard's  children 
have  ever  been  the  despair  of  child-caring 
agencies.  Authorities  on  insanity  accept 
alcoholism  as  one  of  the  dependable 
sources  of  supply  for  their  constituency. 
General  hospitals  either  bar  the  doors 
against  the  alcoholic  and  inebriate,  or, 
if  public  institutions  and  therefore 
obliged  to  receive  all  classes  of  patients, 
find  the  alcoholic  ward  a  source  of  ever- 
recurring  trouble.  The  conscientious 
almshouse  superintendent  finds  his  best 
plans  miscarried,  and  the  discipline  and 
regime  of  his  institution  broken  up,  by 
the  in-and-out  alcoholic  rounder.  Those 
who  are  undertaking  the  newer  lines  of 
preventive  work  find  themselves  at  once 
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face  to  face  with  alcoholism.  The  tu- 
berculosis campaign  is  in  many  respects 
also  a  campaign  against  intemperance. 
The  promising  movement  for  the  preven- 
tion of  insanity  finds  alcoholism  one  of 
the  two  very  definite  factors  clearly  indi- 
cated as  positive  causes  of  certain  impor- 
tant forms  of  mental  breakdown.  In 
every  department  of  the  correctional  field, 
alcoholism  is  ever  present.  The  lower 
courts  are  clogged  with  habitual  drunk- 
ards; the  upj>er  courts  are  distracted  by 
questions  as  to  the  responsibility  of  the 
criminal  who  is  part  way  along  on  the 
road  to  an  alcoholic  insanity.  Probation 
comn  are  issuing  leaflets  on  how 

probation  may  sometimes  help  the  drunk- 
ard.    Several  states  have  established  or 
are  establishing  hospital  colonies  for  ine- 
iort,  without  attempting  to 
define  precisely  the  role  of  alcoholism  as 
cause  or  as  effect,  it  is  perfectly  clear  to 
social   worker  that  alcoholism   is 
present  as  a  serious   factor  in  a  great 
part  of  i 

Such  being  the  case,  we  should  natur- 
ally expect  to  find  social  workers,  above 
all  others,  careful  students  of  the  subject 
of  alcoholism.    We  should  naturally  ex- 
pect them  to  have  clearly  defined  views 
on  excise  legislation.    We  should  natur- 
ally expect  to  find  them  taking  an  active 
part  in  promoting  such  changes  in  laws 
and     in    administration,    as    experience 
•  tend  to  check  alcoholism  as  a  fac- 
tor in  social  disorder.    With  a  few  strik- 
ing exceptions,  however,  social  workers 
rgans  of  social  work  appear  to  be 
peculiarly  without  comprehensive  infor- 
the   facts,  or  strong  con- 
ns as  to  how  this  important  factor 
in  their  field  is  to  be  dealt  with.     How 
many  of  them,  for  instance,  are  familiar 
with  the  four  volumes  comprising  the  re- 
of  the  Committee  of  Fifty,  on  the 
logical.  Legislative  and  Economic 
ts  of  the  Liquor  Problem  and  on 
-  the  Saloon,  or  even  with 
•\c  volume  summary  of  the  scries, 
published  in  1905. 

This    attitude    on    the    part    of    the 

worker  -'fobahly     due,    in 

part,  to  their  inability  to  enter  heartily 

the    ordinary     "temperance    cam- 


paigns," of  the  soundness  of  which  the 
social  worker  has  grave  doubts;  partly 
to  the  absence,  until  recently,  of  suffi- 
ciently clear  and  definite  scientific  con- 
firmation of  the  alleged  evil  effects  of 
alcohol ;  and  partly  to  an  instinctive  feel- 
ing that  nothing  can  be  done  about  it ; 
that  over-indulgence  in  alcphol  is  so 
firmly  intrenched  in  the  habits  and 
customs  of  the  people,  and  that  the  busi- 
interests  concerned  in  the  sale  of 
liquor  are  so  powerful  politically  and 
otherwise,  that  the  outlook*  for  accom- 
plishing any  definite  results,  even  if  we 
were  quite  clear  as  to  the  results  which 
should  be  aimed  at,  is  far  from  encour- 
aging. The  feeling  that  nothing  can  be 
done  about  it  is  largely  due  to  a  pro- 
vincial attitude.  Few  of  us  have  attain- 
ed to  a  national  point  of  view  on  legis- 
lative questions.  We  think  of  the  con- 
ditions and  legislation  of  our  own  par- 
ticular city  or  state  as  typical  of  the  con- 
ditions existing  generally  throughout  the 
country.  We  do  not  realize  on  what 
radically  different  lines  the  excise  prob- 
lem is  handled  in  the  various  sovereign- 
ties comprising  the  United  States.  The 
mere  fact  of  this  diversity  is,  in  itself, 
evidence  of  the  unstable  equilibrium  of 
its  status  in  any  particular  state.  This 
attitude  is  not  creditable  to  the  social 
worker,  nor  will  it  be  possible  for  him 
much  longer  to  hold  it. 

If  we  mean  what  we  say  when  we  talk 
about  controlling  the  preventable  causes 
of  poverty;  if  we  are  really  in  earnest 
in  our  campaigns  for  the  prevention  of 
tuberculosis  and  insanity ;  if  we  have  not 
lost  all  vital  faith  in  remedial  measures ; 
if  we  are,  socially,  progressives,  not  to 
say,  insurgents;  we  must  look  squarely 
in  the  face  the  relation  of  alcoholism  to 
our  various  problems,  study  the  results 
of  various  systems  of  law  and  adminis- 
tration on  the  social  effects  of  intemper- 
ance, and  be  prepared  to  throw  our  in- 
fluence and  our  active  support  in  favor 
of  those  things  which  are  found  to  be 
working  out  helpfully.  For  instance, 
Governors  Hoch  and  Stubbs  of  Kansas 
have  repeatedly  stated  in  public  ad- 
dresses that  the  prohibitory  law  in  Kan- 
sas has  greatly  diminished  the  popula- 
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tion  of  the  jails  and  poorhouses,  and  has 
emptied  several  of  them.  The  alleged 
facts  are  exceedingly  important,  if  true. 
We  cannot  remain  indifferent  in  the 
presence  of  assertions  having  such  a  vital 
bearing  on  the  matters  with  which  we 
are  daily  concerned  The  comparative 
lack  of  interest  for  a  long  time  on  the 
part  of  social  workers  in  the  new  forms 
of  old  evils  brought  about  by  the  Raines 
law  hotels,  is  a  similar  instance. 

The  studies  made  by  the  Committee  of 
Fifty,  from  1893  to  1903,  undoubtedly 
presented  the  best  available  statement  of 
experience  up  to  that  time.  Important 
experience,  however,  has  been  had  since 
the  investigations  of  that  committee  were 
closed,  and  it  is  extremely  desirable, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  social 
worker,  that  the  studies  undertaken  by 
the  Committee  of  Fifty  should  be 
brought  up  to  date.  This  is  one  of  the 
things  to  be  done ;  there  are  others. 

We  need  not  await  further  informa- 
tion from  the  scientist  before  adopting 
a  more  rational  method  of  dealing  with 
persons  arrested  for  public  intoxication, 
and  particularly  those  arrested  repeated- 
ly. It  is  perhaps  hardly  in  order  to 
speak  of  a  more  rational  system,  for  it  is 
difficult  to  detect  in  our  present  dealings 
with  this  class  of  persons,  any  evidence 
of  rationality.  The  Massachusetts  stat- 
ute, permitting  the  release  without  court 
appearance  of  persons  arrested  for  the 
first  time,  appears  to  have  fully  justified 
itself.  The  permissive  law  enacted  for 
the  city  of  New  York  in  1910,  enabling 
that  city  to  adopt,  in  its  discretion,  a 
comprehensive  plan  of  dealing  with  per- 
sons arj-ested  for  public  intoxication,  and 
with  inebriety  in  its  various  stages,  is  the 
most  comprehensive  act  which  has  yet 
found  its  way  to  the  statute  books.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  largest  city  in  the 
country  will  lead  the  way  by  giving  these 
new  provisions  an  early  and  full  trial.  It 
is  clear  that  neither  the  workhouse,  nor 
the  hospital  for  the  insane,  nor  the  gen- 
eral hospital,  is  a  suitable  place  for  the 
treatment  of  the  inebriate.  The  institu- 
tion which  is  to  deal  with  him  should 
have  features  of  all  these  three  classes  of 
institutions.  It  must  have  the  discip- 


linary authority  of  the  workhouse;  the 
mental,  moral  and  occupational  treatment 
provided  by  the  modern  hospital  for  the 
insane,  and  the  skilled  medical  attend- 
ance of  the  general  hospital.  It  will  be 
less  expensive — not  more  so — to  deal 
with  inebriates  in  this  sort  of  an  institu- 
tion, than  to  care  for  them  as  we  are  now 
dbing. 

The  campaign  of  education  which  must 
undoubtedly  be  undertaken  in  the  near 
future  to  bring  home  to  the  multitude  the 
facts  as  to  the  relation  of  alcoholism  to 
disease,  and  as  to  certain  economic  and 
social  aspects  of  intemperance,  must  be 
undertaken,  in  all  probability,  by  the 
social  worker,  as  the  campaigns  for  the 
prevention  of  tuberculosis  and  insanity 
have  been.  The  materials  for  such  an 
exhibit,  as  Miss  Higgins  of  the  Associat- 
ed Charities  of  Boston  has  pointed  out, 
are  rapidly  becoming  available,  and  only 
await  the  skilled  interpretation  which 
has  been  applied  so  effectively  in  the 
tuberculosis  campaign.  We  confidently 
await  the  appearance  in  the  near  future 
of  the  "Exhibition  of  the  Effects  of  In- 
temperance," and  predict  for  it  a  place 
among  the  exhibitions  on  tuberculosis, 
on  congestion,  on  tenement  houses,  and 
on  other  social  evils,  second  only  to  the 
tuberculosis  exhibition. 

We  may  properly  look  to  the  various 
schools  of  philanthropy  to  send  out 
trained  workers,  not  only  well  informed 
as  to  the  social  effects  of  alcoholism,  but 
full  of  confidence  that  whatever  needs  to 
be  done  about  it  can  be  done ;  that,  as  a 
cause  of  poverty,  it  is  to  be  classified  with 
the  causes  that  are  subject  to  social  con- 
trol. 

The  successful  campaign  initiated  by 
Robert  A.  Woods  for  the  "bar  and  bot- 
tle" bill  in  Massachusetts  last  winter; 
the  appointment  by  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Charities  this  year,  for  the  first 
time,  of  a  committee  on  drunkenness, 
and  the  appearance  of  this  special  num- 
ber of  THE  SURVEY  devoted  to  alcohol- 
ism, are.  we  trust,  but  the  first  evidences 
and  fruits  of  a  new  interest  and  a  new 
purpose  on  the  part  of  the  social  worker 
in  relation  to  alcoholism  as  an  obstacle 
to  social  betterment. 
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There  is  probably  not  a  reader  of  THE 
SUKVEY  who  is  not  convinced  (or  who 
does  not  take  for  granted)  that  the  use 
of  alcohol — internally — is  a  serious  social 
problem.  For  many  decades  the  drunk- 
ard's family  was  accepted  as  the  type  of 
Anglo-Saxon  poverty.  Later,  less  ob- 
vious relations  between  intemperance  and 
po\-erty  and  crime  were  observed;  and 
in  comparatively  recent  years  physiolo- 
an.l  psychologists  have  been  estab- 
lishing facts  about  the  action  of  alcohol 
on  the  human  body  which  not  only  con- 
firm the  conclusion  of  non-scientific  o£ 
servers,  but  go  very  much  further. 

As  long  ago  as  1853  the  situation  was 
summed  up  very  much  as  it  might  be 
today: 

All  are  agreed  as  to  the  baneful  influence 
upon  health  and  morals  resulting  from  the  ex- 
cessive use  of  alcoholic  drinks,  and  of  the  im- 
portance of  guarding  against  this  abuse  of 
them  bjr  every  means  within  oar  power.  But 
so  long  as  the  opinion  prevails,  that  in  moder- 
ate quantities  the  use  of  these  drinks  is  both 
proper  and  salutary,  it  will  scarcely  be  pos- 
sible to  guard  the  masses  against  indulgence  in 
them  to  excess — every  effort  to  stay  the  pro- 
gress of  intemperance,  with  its  attendant  evils, 
disease,  poverty,  insanity  and  crime,  will  be 
unavailing. 

This  statement  is  found  in  the  preface 
to  a  hundred-guinea  prize  essay  on  the 
Physiology  of  Temperance  and  Total 
Abstinence  by  Prof.  William  B.  Car- 
penter, an  eminent  physiologist  connect- 
ed with  the  University  of  London.  Pro- 
fessor Carpenter  thought  there  was  an 
important  province  for  "the  medicinal 
use  of  alcohol  in  appropriate  cases,"  but 
his  other  conclusions  were : 

That  the  capacity  of  the  healthy  Human  sys- 
tem to  sustain  as  much  bodily  or  mental  labour 
as  it  can  be  legitimately  called  upon  to  per- 
form, and  its  power  of  resisting  the  extremes 
of  Heat  and  Cold,  as  well  as  other  depressing 
agencies,  are  not  augmented  by  the  use  of  Al- 
coholic liquors:  bat  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
their  use,  under  such  circumstances,  tends 
positively  to  the  impairment  of  that  capacity; 

That  where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  power, 
on  the  part  of  the  system,  to  carry  on  its  nor- 
mal actions  with  the  energy  and  regularity 
which  constitute  health,  such  power  can  rarely 
be  imparted  by  the  habitual  use  of  alcoholic 
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liquor;  its  deficiency  being  generally  conse- 
quent upon  some  habitual  departure  from  the 
laws  of  health,  for  which  the  use  of  Alcoholic 
liquors  cannot  compensate ; 

That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Medical  Practi- 
tioner to  discourage  as  much  as  possible  the 
habitual  use  of  Alcoholic  liquors,  in  however 
"moderate"  a  quantity,  by  all  persons  in  ordin- 
ary health;  and  to  seek  to  remedy  those  slight 
departures  from  health,  which  result  from  the 
wear  and  tear  of  active  life,  by  the  means 
which  shall  most  directly  remove  or  antag- 
onize their  causes,  instead  of  by  such  as  sim- 
ply palliate  their  effects. 

The  general  effect  of  the  scientific 
studies  of  recent  years  has  been  to  re- 
duce the  emphasis  on  such  terms  as  "in- 
temperate use,"  "excessive  indulgence," 
"abuse;"  to  show  that  habitual  "use"  is 
"abuse,"  that  any  regular  indulgence  is 
"excessive." 

It  is  now  asserted  that  alcohol  is  not  to 
be  regarded  as  a  stimulant,  that  it  de- 
presses and  weakens  the  action  of  the 
heart,  interferes  with  digestion,  affects 
the  nervous  system  unfavorably,  and 
lessens  the  normal  resistance  of  the 
body.  That  occasional  individuals  ad- 
dicted to  its  use  are  able,  probably  on  ac- 
count of  extraordinary  inheritance,  to  do 
an  exceptional  amount  of  hard  work,  or 
even  to  execute  unusual  artistic  or  crea- 
tive tasks,  does  not  militate  against  these 
firmly  established  conclusions,  which 
rest  partly  upon  experiments  on  various 
of  the  lower  animals  nearly  related  to 
man,  and  partly  upon  experiments  and 
observations  which  have  been  made  on 
man. 

Kittens,  under  periodical  doses  of  al- 
cohol, large  enough  to  produce  intoxica- 
tion, have  been  found  to  suffer  a  "psychic 
collapse"— lose  their  playfulness,  intelli- 
gence, and  even  their  fundamental  in- 
stincts. Dogs  develop  marked  timidity. 
Rabbits,  dogs,  and  kittens  all  exhibit  an 
unusual  susceptibility  to  infection.  Cer- 
tain diseased  conditions  of  liver,  heart 
muscles,  kidneys,  and  stomach  develop. 
There  is  some  evidence,  although  so  far 
it  is  slight,  that  the  progeny  of  alcoholic 
animals  are  less  numerous  than  they 
should  be  and  physically  inferior.  Abor- 
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tion  is  frequent.  Young  animals  and 
pregnant  animals  seem  to  be  more  sus- 
ceptible to  the  effects  of  alcohol. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  animals  may 
be  more  susceptible  than  human  beings 
to  the  injurious  effects  of  alcohol ;  and 
for  this  reason  experiments  which  have 
been  conducted  on  intelligent,  some- 
times highly  educated,  men,  to  discover 
the  effect  of  very  small  quantities  of  al- 
cohol, are  of  even  greater  interest.  The 
conclusions  which  have  been  accepted  by 
scientists  are  that  even  a  "moderate'' 
amount  of  alcohol,  if  taken  habitually, 
tends  to  have  the  following  effects,  to 
different  degrees  in  different  individuals: 

i.  To  diminish  the  amount  of  mechanical 
muscular  work  performed,  as  measured  by  the 
ergograph ; 

j.  To  weaken  the  power  of  attention,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  length  of  time  required  to  write 
down  certain  figures  or  letters; 

3.  To  lessen  efficiency  in  the  performance  of 
work  like  typesetting,  in  which  it  is  compara- 
tively simple  to  measure  the  amount  accom- 
plished in  a  given  period; 

4.  To  retard  the  mental  processes  involved 
in 

(a)  Adding  single  numbers, 

(b)  Writing  down   words  suggested    by    a 
given  word, 

(c)  Memorizing  figures. 

The  curious  thing  about  this  is  that 
the  individual  affected  imagines  he  is 
working  faster,  thinking  more  clearly 
than  usual.  "This  is  one  of  the  disad- 
vantages of  wine,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  "it 
makes  a  man  mistake  words  for  thought." 
In  modern  scientific  phraseology,  it  "in- 
terferes with  the  power  of  forming  cor- 
rect judgments"  and  "lengthens  the  time 
taken  to  perform  complex  mental 
processes."  The  sensations  of  comfort 
and  relief  from  fatigue  are  similar  de- 
ceptive illusions;  the  stimulation  and  ex- 
hilaration are  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
alcohol  deadens  the  power  of  the  higher 
nerve  centers  to  register  sensations.  It 
has  been  found,  moreover,  that  apparent 
stimulation  produced  by  small  doses  of 
alcohol  after  a  certain  degree  of  fatigue 
was  reached  could  be  reproduced,  in 
much  greater  intensity,  by  small  doses  of 
sugar. 

A  drug  which  has  these  effects  on  mind 
and  body,  and  which  is  consumed  in 
amounts  which  anyone  who  cares  for 
such  statistics  can  readily  find  specified, 


must  of  necessity  be  an  important  factor 
in  many  of  our  social  problems.  We 
hardly  need  further  evidence  in  order  to 
accept  for  the  United  States  the  conclu- 
sion reached  by  the  English  Inter-De- 
partmental Committee  on  Physical  De- 
terioration in  1904,  that  "  the  question  of 
'drink'  occupies  a  prominent  place  among 
the  causes  of  degeneration." 

A  tremendous  lot  of  evidence,  how- 
ever, has  been  adduced  to  prove  that  this 
is  so.  The  relation  of  alcohol  to  infant 
mortality,  fecundity,  accidents,  crime, 
poverty,  insanity,  feeble-mindedness, 
epilepsy,  tuberculosis,  disease  in  general, 
expectation  of  life,  divorce,  suicide,  pros- 
titution, industrial  efficiency,  backward- 
ness in  school,  and  no  doubt  to  many 
other  social  problems,  has  been  set  forth 
again  and  again,.and  in  most  cases  seems 
self-evident.  Some  of  the  statistics  which 
are  used  as  evidence  are  above  reproach, 
while  others,  unfortunately,  have  no  sig- 
nificance. The  most  widely  quoted  sta- 
tistics, for  example,  are  percentages 
(worked  out  to  two  decimal  points!) 
which  tell  exactly  how  much  of 
the  poverty  and  exactly  how  much 
of  the  crime  in  the  United  States 
is  "due  to"  intemperance.  Other 
percentages  (generally  content  to  dis- 
pense with  decimal  fractions)  give  "con- 
servative estimates"  of  the  proportion  of 
disease,  insanity,  mental  defect,  epilepsy, 
and  various  other  evils,  which  is  "caused 
by"  intemperance.  There  is  as  yet  little 
scientific  basis  for  any  such  percentages. 
We  have  not  even  the  data  for  determin- 
ing whether  the  proportion  of  intemper- 
ate persons  among  the  insane,  for  in- 
stance, is  greater  or  less  than  it  is  among 
the  general  population  of  the  same  age- 
distribution.  It  seems  incredible  that 
such  naive  methods  as  have  been  resorted 
to  for  securing  these  popular  percentages 
should  have  received  tacit  approval,  as 
they  have,  by  almost  universal  acceptance 
of  the  results.  It  is  an  especially  curi- 
ous phenomenon  that  they  are  quoted 
gravely  and  r-.thoritatively  by  medical 
scientists  who  would  not  think  of  counte- 
nancing similar  methods  in  their  own  in- 
vestigations. Is  it  due  to  courtesy?  Do 
they  accept  the  conclusions  of  students 
of  social  questions  without  scrutinizing 
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their  methods,  just  as  we  accept  the  con- 
clusions of  the  scientists?  Or  do  they 
think  that  scientific  methods  have  noth- 
ing to  say  to  social  problems? 

Disregarding,  then — obliterating,  if  it 
possible — these  percentages  of  dif- 
ferent evils  which  have  been  attributed 
to  alcohol,  let  us  see  what  evidence  there 
is  that  is  worth  keeping  in  mind.  Fortu- 
nately, there  are  other  methods  than  the 
statistical  by  which  facts  may  be  estab- 
1.  and  there  are  other  ways  of  recog- 
nizing a  relation  between  two  facts  than 
by  finding  what  proportion  the  one  is  of 
the  other. 

The  use  of  alcohol  tends  to  produce 
poverty.  It  is  an  expensive  habit,  and  un- 
less there  is  a  fair  surplus  income,  it 
generally  means  cutting  down  on  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  or  other  of  the  necessi- 
ties of  life.  Whatever  nutritive  values  the 
alcoholic  beverages  may  have,  they  are  an 
expensive  form  of  food,  and  they  do  not, 
at  any  rate,  nourish  the  members  of  the 
family  who  do  not  partake  of  them.  The 
income,  moreover,  is  apt  to  become  irreg- 
ular and  to  decrease,  for  everybody 
knows  that  drinking  habits  are  a  handi- 
cap in  getting  and  keeping  work.  Other 
things  being  equal,  employers  prefer  men 
who  do  not  drink,  for  there  is  a  consen- 
•  f  opinion,  apart  from  scientific 
proof,  that  alcohol  interferes  with  effici- 
ency. It  is  probable  that  this  handicap 
is  much  greater  now  than  formerly,  not 
only  because  of  a  changed  attitude  on 
the  part  of  many  employers,  especially- 
large  corporations,  but  also  because  of 
the  changed  nature  of  the  work  which 
we  have  to  do.  Factory  work,  work  on 
railways,  office  work,  intellectual  work, 
are  all  incompatible  with  drinking  habits. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind,  and 
further  deductions  which  naturally  occur, 
it  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  intemperance 
is  a  cause  of  poverty,  even  if  we  relin- 
quish the  well-worn  percentages. 

Conversely,  of  course,  poverty  is  an 
important  cause  of  intemperance.  Over- 
work, unflernourishment,  insufficient 
oxygen,  worry,  lack  of  recreation,  have 
probably  quite  as  much  to  do  with  pro- 
ducing drinking  habits  as  alcohol  has  to 
do  with  bringing  about  these  character- 
istic conditions  of  poverty. 

The   relation   of  alcohol   to  crime   is 


even  more  obvious.  In  so  far  as  drunk- 
enness is  in  itself  an  offense  which  ren- 
ders one  committing  it  liable  to  arrest, 
sentence,  and  imprisonment,  the  percent- 
age such  arrests,  sentences,  and  commit- 
ments to  prison  are  of  the  total  number 
can  be  ascertained,  and  these  percentages 
are  almost  everywhere  startlingly  high, 
generally  over  fifty.  They  are,  however, 
rather  a  commentary  on  the  irrational 
methods  of  dealing  with  this  offense  than 
an  indication  of  the  prevalence  of  intem- 
perance. The  drinking  habits  of  in- 
mates of  penal  institutions  can  also  be  as- 
certained with  some  degree  of  probabil- 
ity, and  such  inquiries  have  frequently 
been  made,  producing  percentages  as  high 
as  ninety-six  and  even  one  hundred, 
which  are  beyond  A  doubt  higher  than  in 
the  general  population.  Further  than 
this,  however,  no  trustworthy  statistics 
have  been  put  forward.  The  proportion 
of  prisoners  whose  fathers  were  addicted 
to  the  use  of  liquor,  or  mothers,  or 
grandparents;  the  proportion  who  as- 
cribed their  crime  to  their  own  use  of 
alcohol,  or  to  the  use  of  alcohol  by  some 
one  else;  the  proportion  who  "were  in 
liquor  at  the  time  of  forming  the  intent" 
to  commit  the  crime,  or  for  whom  the 
use  of  alcohol  was  "a  cause  leading  to 
the  condition  which  induced  the  crime" 
— these  laboriously  compiled  statistics 
mean  very  little.  For  a  conception  of 
the  real  relation  of  the  use  of  alcohol  to 
crime,  we  must  fall  back  on  what  has 
been  observed  of  the  action  of  the  drug 
on  the  will  and  the  emotions,  and  on 
what  is  matter  of  common  knowledge. 
Its  relation  to  sexual  immorality  has  not 
perhaps  been  sufficiently  emphasized.  Its 
deadening  effect  on  the  higher  nerve  cen- 
ters is  responsible  for  many  a  girl's  first 
step  toward  prostitution ;  it  is  an  even 
more  important  factor  in  creating  the 
demand  for  the  service  of  prostitutes; 
and  the  business  relation  between  the 
liquor  traffic  and  the  traffic  in  the  bodies 
of  women  is  an  important  element  in  the 
situation. 

Alcohol  is  undoubtedly  a  factor  in  pro- 
ducing disease  and  death.  Certain  dis- 
eases are  caused  directly  by  it  and  by 
nothing  else.  It  predisposes  to,  and  ag- 
gravates, many  others,  notably  tubercu- 
losis, cancer,  and  syphilis.  It  is  one  of 
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the  causes  of  suicide,  and  of  accidents, 
industrial  and  other  kinds.  Physicians 
generally  recognize  that  the  prognosis  is 
graver  in  pneumonia,  cholera,  erysipelas, 
and  other  infections,  if  the  patient  is  even 
a  moderate  drinker.  On  the  other  hand, 
immoderate  drinking  may  be  the  first 
symptom  of  a  disease,  instead  of  its 
cause,  and  this  frequently  leads  to  er- 
roneous conclusions.  The  general  effect 
of  alcohol  on  health  has  been  summarized 
statistically  from  records  of  certain  Eng- 
lish insurance  societies,  which  indicate 
that  at  the  age  of  thirty  the  abstainer  has 
the  prospect  of  three  and  one-tenth  more 
years  of  life  than  the  non-abstainer  in 
the  same  general  economic  class,  and  that 
he  will  have  only  about  half  as  many 
weeks  of  illness  from  year  to  year;  that 
of  a  hundred  abstainers  twenty  years 
of  age,  eleven  more  will  live  to  be  sev- 
enty than  of  the  same  number  of  the 
general  population.  American  figures, 
derived  from  the  experience  of  the  Mu- 
tual Insurance  Company  of  New  York 
some  years  ago,  showed  that  the  actual 
loss  occasioned  by  the  death  of  non-ab- 
stainers was  ninety-six  per  cent  of  the 
maximum  expected  loss,  while  the  cor- 
responding percentage  for  abstainers  was 
only  seventy-eight. 

The  relation  of  alcohol  to  mental  dis- 
ease and  defect  is  more  disputed.  Men- 
tal disorders  may  be  due  chiefly  to  an 
underlying  psychopathic  constitution 
which  is  responsible  for  the  intemperance 
as  well.  There  are  certain  forms  of  in- 
sanity, however,  which  are  caused  only 
by  alcohol;  and  alienists  generally  agree 
that  many  other  cases  are  precipitated  by 
it  and  also  that  inebriety  in  parents  or 
grandparents  is  one  of  the  important 
causes  of  that  instability  of  the  nervous 
centers  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  much 
of  the  insanity.  As  to  feeble-minded- 
ness  and  epilepsy  there  is  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  among  the  authori- 
ties. There  are  some  who  think  that 
alcoholism  in  parents  has  been  exagger- 
ated as  a  cause.  Others,  however,  feel 
that  it  can  hardly  be  exaggerated,  and 
many  family. histories  have  been  collected 
which  seem  to  support  this  view,  though 
there  are  not  yet  available  any  thorough- 
ly satisfactory  studies  on  a  large  scale. 
The  two  family  trees  on  this  page,  fur- 


nished by  one  of  the  best  institutions  in 
the  country  for  the  care  of  the  feeble- 
minded, are  illustrations  of  conditions 
which  are  found  again  and  again.  In 
the  first  family,  an  alcoholic  man, 
the  son  of  normal  parents,  took  for 
his  second  wife  a  feeble-minded  al- 
coholic woman,  whose  mother  and  fa- 
ther, brother  and  two  sisters  were  alco- 
holic. They  had  seven  children.  About 
the  oldest  and  youngest  we  have  no  in- 
formation. Three  of  the  others  are 
feeble-minded,  and  two  died  in  infancy. 

NO.   I. 


I   D 

EXPLANATION   OF   SYMBOLS. 

Squares    represent    males ;    circles,    females. 

A :  alcoholic. 

D:    deaf. 

F  :    feeble-minded. 

N  :  normal  (a  blank  square  or  circle  Indicates 
that  no  Information  about  characteristics  Is  on 
hand). 

d.  Inf. :  died  In   Infancy. 

Small  black  circle :   miscarriage. 

The  hand  shows  which  child  Is  In  the  Institu- 
tion furnishing  the  history. 

In  the  second  family  there  was  a  similar 
union  of  an  alcoholic  man  with  a  feeble- 
minded alcoholic  woman  of  alcoholic  pa- 
rentage, and  it  resulted  even  worse :  three 
miscarriages  and  eight  feeble-minded  liv- 
ing children,  one  of  whom  was  also  deaf, 
and  seven  of  whom  are,  so  far  as  we 
know,  at  large  in  the  population  of  the 
state. 

This  is  part  of  what  is  justly  regard- 
ed as  the  crux  of  the  whole  problem — the 
effect  of  the  use  of  alcohol  on  the  chil- 
dren of  the  user.  No  argument  or  evi- 
dence is  needed  to  prove  that  the  chil- 
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dren  of  an  intemperate  father  or  mother 
are  exposed  to  the  risk  of  neglect  and 
privation  and  abuse  of  many  sorts. 
Whether  or  not  they  start  life  physically 
and  mentally  handicapped  has  not  yet 
been  sr.-ttled.  Competent  observers  have 
ed  that  abortions  and  premature 
births  are  more  common  in  alcoholic  wo- 
men than  in  others.  In  a  group  of  wo- 
men prisoners  in  Liverpool  the  death  rate 
among  infants  of  the  inebriate  mothers 
found  to  be  over  twice  as  great  as 
the  death  rate  among  infants  of  the  sober 
mothers.  Ten  temperate  families  of 
.e  who  were  under  observation  for  a 
dozen  years  had  sixty -one  children,  fifty 
of  whom  were  normal,  while  only  five 
died  in  infancy.  Ten  intemperate  fami- 
lies of  the  same  social  class  during  the 
same  period  had  fifty-seven  children,  of 
whom  only  ten  were  normal,  while  twen- 
ty-five died  in  infancy,  and  twelve  were 
feeble-minded  or  epileptic.  This  is 
startling  confirmation  of  what  has  been 
generally  believed,  but  the  cases  observed 
are  too  few  to  establish  as  facts  the  con- 
clusions suggested.  And  now  comes  a 
study  from  the  Eugenics  Laboratory  of 
the  University  of  London  which  seems  to 
show  that  there  is  very  little  difference  in 
health,  physical  development,  and  intelli- 
gence, between  the  children  of  temperate 
parents  and  those  of  intemperate  parents. 
While  these  conclusions  are  so  surpris- 
ing that  the  authors  of  the  report  are  al- 
most apologetic  about  it,  there  is  an  ex- 
planation, suggested,  indeed,  by  the  in- 
.  hich  will  reconcile  them 
with  our  general  idea  that  an  alcoholic 
parent  is  an  undesirable  kind  for  a  child 
to  have.  If  alcohol  is,  as  it  has  been 
called,  "a  potent  agent  of  elimination," 
then  the  survival  of  habitual  users  of  it 
to  the  age  when  they  have  children  in 
school  presupposes  unusual  original  vi- 
tality, which  might  counteract,  to  some 
extent,  the  deteriorating  effect  of  the  al- 
cohol;  and  the  higher  infant  mortality 
among  the  children  of  intemperate  pa- 
rents would  mean  that  their  children  who 
survive  to  school  age  are  a  more  selected 
class  than  the  children  of  sober  parents, 
who  are  not  eliminated  so  early. 

It  has  been  argued  that  just  because 
alcohol  is  a  "potent  agent  of  elimination" 
it  is  to"  the  advantage  of  racial  develop- 
ment not  to  interfere  with  its  action ; 


that  it  is  an  influence  in  eliminating  the 
unfit;  and  that  the  historical  fact  that 
the  nations  which  use  alcohol  are  tend- 
ing towards  sobriety  is  evidence  that  its 
use  is  a  desirable  step  in  evolution.  This 
is  the  same  argument  that  every  now  and 
then  turns  up  to  sport  with  the  idea  that 
all  care  of  defectives  and  weaklings  is  but 
putting  spokes  in  the  wheels  of  evolution. 
It  disregards  the  fact  that  such  care,  if  it 
is  rational  in  character,  assists  evolution, 
does  not  hinder  it.  It  also  disregards  the 
fact  that  the  destructive  influences  which 
eliminate  the  unfit  tend  to  undermine  the 
strength  of  others  and  make  them  unfit 
Society  is  not  made  up  of  two  rigidly 
separable  groups :  "the  fit,"  to  be  con- 
served ;  and  "the  unfit,"  to  be  eliminated. 
There  are  many  ways  of  eliminating 
the  unfit.  Nature's  way  is  infinitely 
slow  and  cruel  and  wasteful.  The  way 
of  an  enlightened  society  is  quick  and 
merciful  and  economical.  It  consists  in 
transforming  the  unfit  into  the  fit  as  far 
as  that  can  be  done,  and  in  diminishing 
the  number  of  the  unfit  who  are  born  or 
developed  after  birth.  Wise  social  meas- 
ures do  not  interfere  with  evolution; 
they  may  determine  the  plane  above 
which  evolution  shall  be  allowed  to  go 
on  by  its  own  slow  and  costly  methods, 
just  as  they  may  determine  in  business 
relations  the  plane  above  which  compe- 
tition may  go  on  unrestricted. 

It  is  not,  after  all,  merely,  or  even 
chiefly,  because  of  its  relation  to  depen- 
dence and  crime,  and  other  problems 
which  constitute  a  burden  on  private 
philanthropy  and  the  public  treasury, 
that  the  use  of  alcohol  is  a  social  prob- 
lem. These  are  but  the  extreme  manifes- 
tations of  its  injurious  influence.  The 
dependent  and  the  criminal  are  a  very 
small  part  of  the  total  population.  It  is 
the  tendency  towards  these  results  in 
persons  who  do  not  reach  such  limits, 
and  even  in  those  who  are  in  no  special 
danger  of  reaching  them,  that  is  a  mat- 
ter of  gravest  social  concern.  Far 
more  important  than  the  number  of 
paupers  and  criminals  made  by  alcohol 
is  the  loss  of  efficiency  and  vitality  pro- 
duced by  it  in  the  large  part  of  the  popu- 
lation which  never  gets  into  these  two 
groups.  As  a  "potent  and  deadly  agent 
of  physical  deterioration"  alcohol  is  in- 
deed a  national  problem. 


COTTAGE   FOR   WOMEN  AT  DDXHURST,  ENGLAND. 


The  illustrations  on  this  and  the  following  page  were  forwarded  to 
THE  SURVEY  by  Lady  Henry  Somerset  of  England,  who  established  in  1894, 
"The  Industrial  Farm  Colony  for  Women,"  at  Duxhurst,  Reigate,  England. 
This  institution  is  constructed  on  the  cottage  plan  and  every  effort  is  made  to 
maintain  a  home-like  atmosphere.  Its  establishment  was  an  experiment  but 
its  success  has  been  very  great.  Lady  Henry  Somerset  says  in  one  of  the  re- 
ports: 

The  years  which  the  colony  has  existed  have  been  sufficient  to  prove  that  inebriety 
in  women  is  not  a  hopeless,  incurable  evil,  but  that  it  yields  to  wise  treatment.  It  may 
be  said  a  thousand  times  that  a  woman  who  gives  way  to  drink  is  irreclaimably  lost, 
but  of  all  the  wandering  ones  whose  feet  were  guided  to  Duxhurst,  considerably  more 
than  half  have  been  restored  to  womanhood,  usefulness  and  happiness.  And  this  per- 
centage is  obtained  even  when  we  reckon  the  insane,  the  dying,  those  unfit  for  treatment, 
and  those  who  do  not  stay  the  full  twelve  months;  if  we  deal  only  with  those  who  fulfill 
what  we  consider  the  conditions  necessary  to  cure,  the  percentage  is  much  higher. 
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THE   "BOUNDEB"    IN  THE   MAKING. 


THE  HABITUAL  DRUNKARD 

BAILEY  B.  BURRITT 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  STATE  CHARITIES  AID  ASSOCIATION 


Iii  the  current  discussion  of  the  vari- 

aspects    of     the    alcoholic    qiu 
much  emphasis  is  rightly  placed  on  "pre- 
vention."     "Prevention"   is   the  keynote 
to  the  present  campaign  of  public  edu- 
i   and   the   results    of    the    present 
•ment  will  be  valuable.     But  aspects 
of   the  problem  other  than   prevention, 
merit  coi.  n.     The  most  immedi- 

ate of  these,  because  the  one  which  con- 
stantly th:  If  upon  the  attention 
of  all  who  come  in  contact  with  the  prob- 
lem, and  one  which  will  continue  until  the 
>rking  process  of  edu- 
preveiition  can  approach    its 
ideal.  is  vx  hat  should  be  done    with    the 
habitual  drunkard.      In  other  words  in- 
t.d  attention  to  the  treatment  of  the 
victims  of  alcohol  must  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  increased  emphasis  upon  pre- 

ion. 

<  >ne  of  the  greatest  results  of  the  en- 
:.  campaign  which  has  been  waged 
he  aboli'  uberculosis  in  the 

la>t  few  •-  •  y  great  increase  in 

the  number  at  institutions,  hospitals,  san- 
atonums  and  di-|K.'ii>aries  which  have 
been  established  in  which  the  victim  of 
tuberculosis  can  be  treated  in  the  incipi- 
ent and  in  the  slightly  advanced  stages  of 
the  disease.  There  has  been,  as  well,  a 
great  increase  in  the  institutions  in 
xvhich  the  chronic  and  incurable  case  can 
be  comfortably  and  well  cared  for,  in 
such  a  w:i  'move  all  possibility  of 

menace  to  the  health  and  well-being  of 
A  similar  increase  in  provision 
iie  treatment  of  the  victims  of  alco- 
hol must  be  made  before  the  prevention 
'•an  secure  results  compara- 
ittained  in  the  pre- 
f  tiiUT' •'•'  \\\-  must  not 

•ion    and    educate    the 
the  fact  that  a  decreased    con- 
':nlir   li<pi..r«    ii!.-an~   an 
increa-e'l    longevity,    and    take    steps    to 
playground*    and    gymnasiums 
and    health-giving    activities    which    will 
interest  young  men,  and  give  them  a  so- 
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cial  life  in  surroundings  which  will  not 
lead  them  into  habits  of  excessive  drink- 
ing ;  we  must  also  provide  for  the  best 
and  most  scientific  treatment  of  persons 
who  are  in  the  process  of  becoming  hab- 
itual drinkers,  and  even  more  particular- 
ly must  we  provide  for  the  confirmed  and 
incurable  drunkard  who  needs  custody, 
care  and  treatment,  not  only  for  his  own 
sake,  but  more  especially  for  the  sake  of 
society  whose  well-being  he  constantly 
menaces. 

WHAT  IS  NOW  DONE 

The  city  of  New  York  is  quite  typical 
of  other  large  cities  in  the  United  States 
in  its  treatment  of  drunkenness.  In  the 
ughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx, 
which  represent  sixty  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  the  whole  city,  24,277  per- 
sons were  arrested  for  intoxication  in  the 
year  1909.  12483,  or  fifty-one  per  cent 
were  discharged  by  the  courts.  In  the 
remaining  boroughs  about  16,000  persons 
were  arrested  for  the  same  offense. 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  all  persons  not 
discharged  by  the  courts  are  fined 
amounts  ranging  from  one  cent  to  ten 
dollars.  Approximately  two-thirds  of 
all  fines  are  amounts  between  one  dollar 
and  three  dollars.  Fines  are  paid  in 
court,  by  relatives  and  friends  of  per- 
sons arrested  or  by  the  persons  them- 
selves, in  about  one  case  out  of  every 
three  cases  fined.  The  remaining  cases 
fined  are  committed  to  the  city  prisons 
and  the  workhouse  in  default  of  payment 
of  fine,  to  serve  time,  one  day  for  each 
dollar  of  the  fine,  but  in  a  few  cases  the 
fine  is  paid  in  the  district  prisons  by  rela- 
tives or  friends  and  the  person  is  then 
released.  If  the  fine  is  not  paid  and  is 
greater  than  three  dollars  the  person  is 
transferred  from  a  district  prison  to  the 
work-house;  if  less  than  three  dollars  he 
serves  time  in  the  district  prison. 

Approximately  twenty  per  cent  of  all 
persons  held  by  the  courts  are  committed 
to  the  workhouse  directly  under  the  cu- 
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mulativc  sentence  law,  which  provides 
for  an  automatically  increasing  sentence 
which  is  dependent  upon  the  number  of 
times  the  person  has  been  committed  dur- 
ing the  two  previous  years.  This  is 
very  unsatisfactory,  however,  as  the 
means  taken  to  identify  the  persons  are 
very  inadequate  and  many  escape  ihe  op- 
eration of  the  law  altogether. 

Briefly,  then,  the  intoxicated  person  or 
habitual  drunkard  who  is  arrested    and 
who  comes  before  a  court  is  either  dis- 
charged, fined  a  small  amount,  or  impris- 
oned from  one  to  ten   days.       Of   these 
three  things  that  happen  to  him  probably 
the  discharge  is  on  the  whole  the  most 
satisfactory.      It  is  certain  that  no  good 
purpose  is  served  by  fining  the  person  a 
small  amount  to  be  paid  at  once  with  the 
alternative  of  going  to   the  city   prison 
or  workhouse.      In  most  cases  the  man 
comes  to  court  after  a  spree  in  which  he 
has   spent  his   last   cent.     One  of   two 
things  must  then  happen :  either  he  must 
serve  time  for  the  fine,  one  day  for  each 
dollar,  or  it  must  be  paid  by  his  wife  or 
some  member  of  his  family  or  some  rela- 
tive.    These  can  usually  ill  afford  to  pay 
even  so  small  a  sum,  but  make  the  sacri- 
fice in  order  to  save  themselves  and  him 
from  further  disgrace.   About  two-thirds 
of  the  persons  fined  serve  time  in  the  city 
prisons  or  in  the  workhouse  for  failure 
to  pay  the  fine  imposed.     In  New  York 
city  only  one-third  of  these  fines  are  over 
three  dollars;  twenty-two  per  cent  are 
one  dollar  or  less.      The  result  is  that 
about  two-thirds  of  all  cases  are  fined 
from  one  to  three  days  or  barely  long 
enough  to  get  over  an  acute  attack  of  al- 
coholism.    They  are  then  released  while 
the  thirst  for  more  alcohol  is  still  strong, 
and  immediately  beg  or  borrow  money 
to  get  under  the  influence  of  alcohol  once 
more.     If  they  fail  to  do  this  they  per- 
form some  menial  service  for  a  saloon- 
keeper and  thus  secure  the  drink  which 
they  crave.     Within  a  few  days  such  a 
person  is  again  arrested,  taken  to  the  po- 
lice station  to  sleep  off  his  first  stupor, 
and  from  there  goes  before  the  court  to 
be  fined  again,  and  again  sobers  up  in 
the  city  prison  or  workhouse.     From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  individual  it  is  ap- 
parent that  this  method  of  treatment  is 


neither  deterrent  nor  reformative.  If 
the  man  is  an  occasional  offender  it  would 
be  better  to  allow  him  to  sober  up  out- 
side a  prison ;  on  the  other  hand  if  he  is 
an  habitual  offender  he  should  be  isolat- 
ed from  alcohol  for  a  considerable  pe- 
riod, and  healthful  work  in  healthful  sur- 
.  roundings  should  be  given  hirn.  So  ap- 
parent to  the  magistrates  is  the  inade- 
quacy of  this  treatment,  that  over  one- 
half  of  the  cases  are  discharged  although 
the  fact  of  their  drunkenness  is  not  ques- 
tioned. The  magistrate  simply  cannot 
provide  for  the  treatment  of  the  habitual 
drunkard  because  there  is  no  city  or 
state  provision  for  such  treatment. 

CUMULATIVE  SENTENCE 

A  direct  sentence  to  the  workhouse  un- 
der the  cumulative  sentence  law  in  New 
York  city,  provides  that  a  person  who  has 
not  been  committed  within  two  years 
shall  be  released  upon  the  expiration  of 
five  days.  If  he  has  been  committed 
once  during  the  preceding  two  years  he 
must  serve  twenty  days.  For  every  sub- 
sequent committal  during  two  years  he 
must  serve  a  period  twice  as  long  as  the 
period  of  his  last  detention,  provided  that 
such  period  is  not  longer  than  six  months. 
This  is  in  principle  a  good  law,  and  about 
twenty  per  cent  of  all  persons  held  by 
the  court  are  so  sentenced.  In  practice, 
however,  several  things  prevent  securing 
good  results  from  this  law. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  no  scientific 
system  of  identification  at  the  workhouse, 
and  identification  is  largely  a  matter  of 
personal  recollection  of  the  officials  of 
that  institution.  Another  thing  that  pre- 
vents the  cumulative  sentence  law  from 
securing  the  results  intended,  is  the  fact 
that  a  person's  record  for  serving  time 
in  default  of  payment  of  fine  is  not  taken 
into  consideration  in  determining  the 
length  of  period  he  shall  serve.  Only 
direct  commitments  to  the  workhouse  are 
considered.  But  even  if  a  proper  sys- 
tem of  identification  were  rigidly  en- 
forced and  a  person's  fine  record  consid- 
ered a  part  of  his  cumulative  record,  New 
York  city  would  still  be  deriving  little 
benefit  from  the  law  under  present  con- 
ditions, because  the  workhouse  is  little 
more  than  a  place  of  detention,  and  is 
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wholly  unsatisfactory  for  the  treatment 
of  habitual  alcoholics  for  these  reasons: 

Opportunity  for  healthful  outdoor  work  is 
very  limited. 

Remedial  measures  are  not  employed. 

Abundance  of  sunlight  and  air,  which  is  ab- 
lolutely  essential,  is  impossible  in  a  house  of 
detention  where  eight  persons  are  crowded 
into  a  cell  eight  -feet  by  twelve  with  only  one 
window. 

An  intoxicated  person  who  is  without  crim- 
inal tendencies  is  forced  to  associate  with  con- 
firmed criminals. 

The  net  effect  of  an  experience  in  the 
workhouse  under  such  conditions  is  to 
create  and  confirm  drunken  habits  rather 
than  to  reform  them. 

DISORDERLY  CONDUCT 

In  addition  to  the  persons  arrested  for 
public  intoxication,  a  very  large  number 
are  arrested  upon  other  charges,  particu- 
larly that  of  disorderly  conduct,  whereas 
the  drunken  condition  of  the  person  is  in 
reality  the  cause  of  disorder  and  there- 
fore of  the  arrest.  For  example,  62,225 
persons  were  arrested  in  the  Boroughs  of 
Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  for  disorderly 
conduct  in  1908,  a  large  percentage  of 
whom  were  undoubtedly  intoxicated  when 
arrested.  The  court,  prison  and  work- 
house treatment  of  these  is  almost  iden- 
tical with  that  of  persons  arrested  upon  a 
charge  of  public  intoxication. 

MANY  INEBRIATES  NEVER  ARRESTED 

But  there  are  a  very  large  number  of 
persons  who  are  habitual  drunkards  who 
are  never  arrested  and  who  never  appear 
in  court.  In  New  Yorlj  city  about  7,000 
of  such  cases  are  treated  annually  in  the 
male  alcoholic  ward  of  Bellevue  Hospi- 
tal, and  about  1,500  more  in  the  Kings 
County  Hospital.  This  leaves  out  of 
consideration  the  female  alcoholic  wards 
of  those  institutions  and  the  cases  which 
are  cared  for  in  private  hospitals  at  the 
expense  of  the  city.  The  so-called  re- 
peater or  rounder  is  conspicuous  in  these 
institutions.  The  records  of  Bellevue 
Hospital,  e.  g.,  show  that  there  were  498 
men  treated  for  intoxication  more  than 
once  between  May  i,  1908,  and  May  i, 
1909,  and  more  than  one  hundred  of  these 
were  treated  from  four  to  twelve  times 
during  that  year.  The  means  of  identi- 


fication used  at  Bellevue  Hospital  are 
also  the  personal  recollection  of  the  offi- 
cials in  charge  of  the  ward,  and  there  are 
doubtless  many  repeaters  whom  the  rec- 
ords do  net  disclose.  The  effect  of  these 
repeaters  upon  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  alcoholic  ward  at  Bellevue  is  more 
strikingly  brought  out  by  the  fact  that 
during  this  year  the  total  number  of  days' 
treatment  of  the  498  repeaters  was  4,584, 
whereas  the  total  number  of  days'  treat- 
ment of  5,535  persons  who  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  repeaters  was  but  18,301.  This 
shows  that  the  average  number  of  days' 
treatment  for  the  repeater  is  about  nine 
as  compared  with  three  and  one-fourth 
for  the  patients  treated  but  once,  or  in 
other  words  one-twelfth  of  the  persons 
treated  received  nearly  one-fifth  of  the 
days'  treatment. 

The  following  record  of  a  patient  thir- 
ty-six years  of  age,  who  has  appeared 
twenty-three  times  in  the  alcoholic  wards 
of  Bellevue  Hospital,  is  typical  of  the 
rounder's  experience. 


Admitted. 
September  6.  1904 
October  1,  1004 
November  4.   1904 
August  4,   1905 
June  19.   1906 

Discharged. 
September    7,    1904. 
October    8,    1904  .  .  . 
November    5,    1904  . 
August     5,     1905.  .  . 
June    20,    1906  .... 

Days' 
Treat- 
ment. 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

August    L's.    1900 
M;iv    111.    Hill? 

Auaiisi  r.\  1:1117 

SeptemlxM-  :.><;.    1007 
November   i!i>,    1907 
December  25.   1907 
April   16,19ns 

June  24.1  '.MIS 

Ana-list    29.    1906.  .  . 
Mav    13,    1907  
August    13,    1907  .  .  . 
September    28,    1907 
November    28,    1907 

lleeember      26.      1907 

April     18.    1908  
June    25,    1908 

2 
4 
2 
3 
3 
2 

3 
2 

July  7.   inos 

Julv     8,     1908  

2 

August   16,   1908 
September  18.   1908 

October    1.    I'M  is 
October   l:l.    I'.llis 
November  11,   190.S 
November  28.   1908 
December  14.    inns 
December  L'ti.    inns 
January  27.   liin'.i 

Anaust    17,    1908.  .  . 
September   19,    1908 
October    2,    1908  .  .  . 
October    14,    1908.. 
November    12,    1908. 
November    29,    lOnx. 
December    15,    1908 
December    27,    1908 
January    27,    1909.. 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2, 
2 
2 

1 

Another  large  group  of  persons  whose 
condition  is  even  more  pitiable,  never  ap- 
pears before  the  courts.  This  includes 
those  who  have  families  sufficiently  inter- 
ested in  them  to  keep  them  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  police  and  the  hos- 
pital authorities  and  thus  publicly  dis- 
gracing their  families.  This,  is  done  at  a 
cost  of  constant  care  and  anxiety.  Not 
only  must  the  man  be  supported,  but  he 
interferes  with  the  economic  productivity 
of  the  family,  and  is  a  constant  drain  up- 
on their  energy  and  happiness.  Often 
such  families  have  means,  but  even  then 
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FINKS  nut  rriM.ir  INTOXH-ATION. 
Kjiirth  district  court,   .New   York  city.    I'.m'.i. 


Persons  dried 
One  Dollar 


Persons  fined 
Two  Dollars 


Persons  Tined 
Three  Dolls-rs 


Persons  tided 
Five  Dollars 


Persons  lined 
Ten  Dollars 


the  case  is  almost  equally  bad.  They 
would  gladly  place  the  drunkard  in  an 
institution  tinder  healthful  surroundings 
where  he  could  be  isolated  from  alcohol, 
be  treated  medically,  and  be  provided 
with  healthful  work,  as  little  or  nothing 
can  be  aecomplished  without  more  or 
K---  prolonged  treatment  in  an  institu- 
tion. But  there  is  in  New  York  state 
no  institution  to  which  such  a  person  can 
be  committed  for  treatment,  and  there  is, 
furthermore,  no  provision  for  the  com- 
mitment of  male  habitual  drunkards  as 
Mich,  to  any  institution.  This  is  true  for 
all  of  the  states  of  the  Union  with  but 
few  exceptions.  Massachusetts.  Minne- 
sota and  Iowa  have  provided  for  state 
institutions,  with  commitment  laws,  and 
Connecticut,  Vermont,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland  and  Xebraska  have  provided 
for  the  commitment  of  habitual  drunk- 
ards to  insane  hospitals  or  other  existing 
institutions.  Physicians  and  friends  of 
habitual  drunkards  in  New  York  city 
sometimes  inveigle  them  into  Connecti- 
cut where  they  may  be  committal,  but  it 
is  practically  impossible  to  do  anything 
with  the  vast  majority  of  cases. 


PRESENT  METHOD  A  FAILURE 

It  is  evident  that  at  every  point  lite 
present  method  of  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem is  an  acknowledged  failure.  Either 
nothing  is  dune,  in  which  case  the  man  is 
:^tant  burden  to  his  family,  a  menace 
to  society  and  incapable  of  reformation 
or  he  is  put  through  an  in-and-out-process 
in  the  city  prisons,  workhouses  and  h  » 
pitals.  the  effect  of  which  is  to  make  ra- 
ther than  reform  an  habitual  drunkard. 
It  would  be  difficult  for  anyone  to  tell 
what  good  purpose  can  possibly  be  served 
by  arresting  a  man  who  is  drunk,  depriv- 
ing him  of  light  and  fresh  air  which  he 
needs  more  than  anything  else,  putting 
him  on  a  diet  of  bread  and  coffee,  when 
nourishing  food  is  most  needed,  forcing 
him  to  be  idle  when  healthful  outdoor 
work  is  essential,  compelling  him  to  as- 
sociate with  confirmed  criminals  when,  if 
ever,  he  needs  good  associates  and  friend- 
ly advisers,  and  requiring  him  to  live 
with  seven  others  in  a  room  large  enough 
fur  lr.it  one. 

THE "ROUNDER" 

The  "rounder"  is  an  inevitable  product 
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HISPO8ITION   OF  ARRAIGNMENTS. 

Fourth  district  court.  New  York  city,  1909. 


FINN 

HERRMAN 

MOSS 

8TE  INERT 

CORRIGAN 

KROTEL 

BARLOW 

HERBERT 

O'CONNOR 

CORNELL 

KERNOCHANI 


DISCHARGED 


HELD    C 


•  II  VSCE8  Or  FREEDOM. 
Tfcry  Tary  from  twenty  to  *l*ht.r  p«r  cent,  according  to  tbe  Judge. 


of  our  present  system.     One  searches  in 
through  the  records  of  the  Police 
Department,   the   records  of  the  magis- 
trate the  records  of  the  th 

>n(l  the  records  of  public  char- 
itable institutions,  for  exact  information 
'as  to  the  number  of    rounders   and   the 
number  of  times  which  they  appear.  Tes- 
timony is  universal,  however,  among  the 
officials  of  these  departments,  that    this 
group  constitutes  a  very  large  percentage 
•  he  total  cases  dealt  with. 
The  statistics  for  the  workhouse    for 
show  that  there  were  10,370  com- 
mitments   of    persons    committed    only 
once,  and  28,264  more  than  once.     These 
28,264  commitments  represent  only  7,101 
pent  were  commitments    of 

••mmitted  from  six  to  ten  times 
during  the  year,  i.  <-..  there  were  during 
nmitments  to  the  worklv  HIM- 
of  p>  'mmitted    from    six   to   ten 

than  of  persons  committed   only 


once.  These  statistics  refer  to  commit- 
ments for  all  crimes,  and  unfortunately 
the  annual  reports  of  the  Department  of 
(  ( .rrection  do  not  show  what  percentage 
of  these  "rounders"  were  committed  for 
intoxication.  Intoxication,  however,  is 
pre-eminently  the  crime  for  which  re- 
peated commitments  are  made,  and  it  is 
entirely  conservative  to  estimate  that  at 
least  fifty  per  cent  of  commitments  of 
persons  committed  more  than  once  are 
for  intoxication.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  the  "rounder"  furnishes  ap- 
proximately 15,000  commitments  to  the 
workhouse  each  year.  These  represent 
approximately  3,500  persons  who  appear- 
ed in  court  and  who  were  committed  to 
the  workhouse  from  two  to  twenty  times 
during  the  year  1907. 

These  statistics  cover  only  those  who 
go  to  the  workhouse,  and  only  about 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  all  cases  held  by 
the  court  go  there;  the  remainder  pay 
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DISPOSITION     OK     CASKS. 
Fourth  district   court.    New   York  city,    1909. 


CORRIGAN 

MOSS 

HERRMAN 

STEINERT 

KROTEL 

CORNELL 

O'CONNOR 

KERNOCHAN 

BARLOW 

HERBERT 

FINN 


ESS 


FlftD..  .COMMITTED 
-DEFAULT., PAYMENT  • 


riNED...niES  i 
PAID -COURT1 


i  COMMITTED  DIRECTLY  . 
i.  WORKHOUSE 


PROBATION  I 


COMMITTED 

I     ..HOUSE-      ! 

GOOD  SHEPHERD 


MISCELLANEOUS  CZD 


DRtTNKARDS'   PENALTIES. 
Hard   or  easy   according  to   the   judge. 


fines  or  serve  time  in  a  district  prison. 
There  is  no  means  of  learning  what  per- 
centage of  this  remainder  are  "rounders," 
as  neither  the  court  nor  the  prison  rec- 
ords give  this  information;  nor  are  there 
any  data  showing  how  many  of  the  sixty 
per  cent  of  all  persons  arrested  for  in- 
toxication and  discharged  by  the  courts 
are  "rounders."  While  it  is  impossible 
to  estimate  with  any  degree  of  accuracy 
the  number  of  "rounders",  y«  we  can 
conservatively  say  that  the  work  of  the 
courts  in  dealing  with  arrests  for  intoxi- 
cation would  be  diminished  by  at  least 
one-half,  if  this  element  were  removed. 
It  is  probable,  also,  that  the  work  of  the 
alcoholic  wards  in  public  hospitals  would 
be  reduced  about  an  equal  amount,  if  the 
"rounder"  were  removed  from  them.  The 
summary  of  a  few  individual  cases,  se- 


lected from  a  large  number  of  similar 
ones  recently  secured  by  the  State  Chari- 
ties Aid  Association,  gives  some  idea  of 
the  histories  of  these  "rounders."  In 
one  case  a  man  now  sixty-one  years  of 
age  has  been  in  the  workhouse  at  least 
sixty-two  separate  times  and  has  spent 
3, 165  days  in  that  institution  at  a  total  cost 
for  maintenance  alone  of  $1,858.53.  An- 
other case  was  found  to  have  been  in  the 
workhouse  thirty-four  times,  in  the  alco- 
holic wards  of  one  of  the  city  hospitals 
thirty-one  times,  in  the  Municipal  Lodg- 
ing House  twice,  in  the  almshouse  once 
and  in  two  other  hospitals  two  times  each. 
He  had  spent  a  total  of  1,943  days  in 
these  various  institutions  at  a  total  cost 
of  $1,323.12.  Still  another  case,  a  man 
about  fifty-five  years  of  age,  has  been  in 
the  workhouse  thirty-four  times,  in  the 
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almshouse  thirty-five,  in  Metropolitan 
Hospital  once.  an<l  in  Mellcvuc  Hospital 
once.  He  has  sj>ent  5.^4  days  in  those 
institution^  at  a  total  o>-t  to  the  city  of 

j  .^7  Tliis  man  is  blind  and  has  a 
Mind  companion  why  has  a  record  almost 
equally  as  long.  Records  from  Cleveland, 
i  i..  and  Mo-ton.  Ma—.,  show  that  it  is  not 
infrequent  for  per-on-  to  appear  in  the 
penal  institutions  of  those  cities  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  time-,  and. •  me  rec- 
ord recently  obtained  from  the  city  of 

.  -how-  that  a  single  individual  has 
appeared  before  the  police  courts  of  that 
city  at  lea-t  ifio  times  for  public  intoxi- 
cati 

CROWDED  COURTS 

In  the  year  1909,  158,999  persons  were 
arraigned  in  the  ma^;  ourt-  in 

the  Horoughs  of  Manhattan  and  the 
\.  "Un-  means  that  cases  are  di- 
posed  of  at  the  rate  of  ten  or  twelve  an 
hour  or  receive  about  five  or  -i\  minutes 
each.  In  the  case  of  persons  arrested 
for  intoxication  not  as  much  time  a-  this 
is  given.  There  is,  as  a  rule,  no  evidence 
submitted  beyond  the  patrolman's  asser- 
as  to  the  circumstances  of  the  ar- 
ition  i-  made  a-  to  the 
man's  home  surrounding-,  and  the  magis- 
trate in  r  nee-  has  no  means  of 
knowing  whether  he  has  a  home  or  not, 
whether  he  has  a  wife  and  children  or 
anything  about  his  habit-  except  in 
as  he  takes  the  arre-tcd  |x-rson's  own 
word.  With  a  crowded  calendar  con- 
stantly staring  him  in  the  face,  the  magis- 
trate is  forced  to  come  to  an  offhand 
judgment  with  regard  to  the  merits  of 
the  ca-e  It  is  substantially  acci- 
dental whether  the  arrested  person 
secures  adequate  consideration  or 
tie  mere  physical  lack 
of  time  and  means  for  the  magistrate 
•  fully  with  regard  to 
the  man,  hi-  habit-  and  surroundings,  and 
the  facts  leading  to  his  arrest. 

INDICTMENT  OF  PRESENT  METHODS 

The  following  may  represent  in  brief 
•idictment  against  the  present  meth- 
ods: 

i  \  liort  sentence  accomplishes  noth- 
ing, either  in  reforming  the  individual  or 


in  protecting  society,  and  should  be  abol- 
ished. 

2.  \  fine,  to  be  paid  at  once  with   the 
alternative  of  serving  time   in  the    city 
pris,  ,n  or  workhouse,  amounts  to  a  short 
sentence  with   its  pernicious    effects,    in 
sixty-seven  per  cent  of  all  the  cases;  in 
the    remaining   thirty-three    per   cent    in 
which  fines  are  paid  in  court,  they  are 
usually  paid  by  impoverished  relatives  to 
save  themselves  and  the  person  arrested 
from  further  disgrace.  The  present  prac- 
tice with  regard  to  fines  should  be  abol- 
ished. 

3.  An  ordinarily  self-respecting  citizen 
who  becomes  intoxicated  loses  not  only 
his  self-respect,  but  frequently  his    em- 
ployment,   by    being    publicly    exposed, 
brought   before  the  court,   and   perhaps 
sentenced  to  prison  to  associate  with  the 
most  vicious  type  of  criminal  classes. 

4.  No  satisfactory  means  of  identify- 
ing perons  arrested  and  convicted  of  in- 
toxication is  applied  either  in  the  police 
station,  the  court,  the  district  prison  or 
the  workhouse,  and  there  is,  therefore, 
no  differentiation  in  the  treatment  of  the 
occasional  and  the  habitual  drunkard. 

5.  In  nearly  all  of  the  states  in  the 
Union,  there  is  no  institution  to  which  an 
inebriate  can   be  committed    for    treat- 
ment and  no  provision  for  commitment. 

The  "rounder"  in  hospitals,  police 
stations,  courts,  prisons  and  workhouses 
is  an  inevitable  consequence  of  short-term 
commitments  and  petty  fines. 

7.  Punitive  rather  than  remedial  meas- 
ures are  emphasized. 

8.  No  investigation  of  the  arrested  per- 
son'- vocation,  habits    and    home    condi- 
tion-  i-   made,  although   the   facts    with 
regard  to  these  are  quite  as  essential  for 
an  intelligent  disposition  of  the  case  as 
the  fact  that  the  person  was  intoxicated. 

9.  The  courts  are  overcrowded  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  make  satisfactory  dispo- 
sition of  the  cases  impossible.      Many  of 
these    cases    never   ought    to    appear    in 
court,  but  should  be  released  after  investi- 
gation by  responsible  agents  of  the  court. 
The  cases  that  properly  come  before  the 
courts  should  not  be  allowed  to  come  re- 
peatedly during  the  same  year. 

10.  Public  funds  are  wasted,  inasmuch 
as  a  large  percentage  of  the  cost  of  the 
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police  force,  the  magistrates'  courts,  the 
city  prisons  and  workhouses,  and  the  mu- 
nicipal hospitals  is  due  to  the  "rounder." 

PROPOSED  PLAN  FOR  NEW  YORK 

The  indictment  against  the  present 
methods  is  severe,  but  the  facts  upon 
which  it  is  based  are  well  known  by  all 
and  are  not  controverted.  There  is  en- 
tire agreement  as  to  the  failure  of  the 
present  methods.  There  may  be  minor 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  way 
to  deal  with  the  problem,  but  there  is  sub- 
stantial unanimity  as  to  the  general  di- 
rections in  which  changes  should  be 
made.  The  following  plan  is  in  its  gen- 
eral features  that  proposed  by  Homer 
Folks,  secretary  of  the  State  Charities 
Aid  Association  of  New  York,  and  the 
writer,  and  submitted  by  them  to  the 
standing  committee  on  hospitals  of  that 
association.  The  plan  was  afterwards 
approved  by  this  committee  and  by  the 
board  of  managers  of  the  association,  in- 
cluding Joseph  H.  Choate,  George  B. 
Canfield,  Mrs.  William  B.  Rice  and  oth- 
ers. It  was  presented  to  the  Legislature 
of  the  state  of  New  York  in  March,  1909, 
but  did  not  pass  at  that  session.  It  was, 
however,  introduced  again  during  the  ses- 
sion of  1910  and  was  known  as  the 
Grady-Lee  bill.  It  was  passed  by  the 
Legislature  and  is  now  law,  Chapter  551, 
Laws  of  -1910.  This  is  an  enabling  act 
and  requires  action  by  the  Board  of  Es- 
timate and  Apportionment  to  make  it 
effective.  There  seems  little  doubt  that 
the  plan,  which  has  appealed  to  the  Leg- 
islature of  New  York,  to  Mayor  Gaynor 
and  to  Governor  Hughes,  as  reasonable, 
will  likewise  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Es- 
timate and  Apportionment  as  practical, 
humane  and  economical.  The  law  pro- 
vides for  the  creation  of  a  board  of  ine- 
briety of  five  members  appointed  by  the 
mayor,  which  will  have  entire  supervi- 
sion of  the  problem  of  public  intoxication 
and  inebriety.  The  commissioner  of 
public  charities  and  the  commissioner  of 
correction  shall  be  cx-offido  members  of 
the  board. 

EXTENSION  OF  PROBATION 

The  plan  involves  provision  for  extend- 
ing greatly  the  principle  of  probationary 


oversight  of  petty  offenders.  The  purpose 
of  arresting  a  man  for  public  intoxica- 
tion, in  addition  to  preventing  him  from 
injuring  himself  and  being  a  degrading 
public  example,  should  be  to  prevent  him 
as  far  as  possible  from  again  falling  into 
a  similar  predicament.  In  the  case  of 
occasional  offenders  this  can,  as  a  rule, 
'be  accomplished  more  readily  through  the 
influence  of  a  probation  officer  than  it  can 
by  brief  imprisonment  of  the  offender. 
The  personal  influence  of  an  individual 
who  has  a  broad  sympathetic  understand- 
ing of  human  nature  is  far  better  than 
imprisonment.  This  influence  is  doubly 
effective  if  the  person  on  probation  real- 
izes that  a  violation  of  the  terms  of  his 
probation  leads  inexorably  to  severer 
measures.  But  the  probation  officer  un- 
der the  plan  proposed  would  be  not  only 
a  "Big  Brother"  influence,  but  an  investi- 
gator for  the  magistrate  who  is  to  try 
the  case.  He  would  gather  data  with  re- 
gard to  the  man's  habits  and  home  sur- 
roundings, the  number  of  persons  de- 
pendent upon  him,  etc.,  for  the  use  of  the 
court.  The  same  officers  would  also 
serve  as  parole  officers  for  persons  about 
to.be  discharged  from  the  farm  colony 
for  inebriates. 

It  is  quite  as  important  to  provide 
for  the  after-care  and  supervision  of  a 
person  who  has  been  committed  for  treat- 
ment as  it  is  to  provide  for  his  commit- 
ment. It  makes  possible  a  much  earlier 
release,  and  at  the  same  time  assists  him 
to  secure  employment,  to  fortify  himself 
against  old  associations  and  old  habits, 
and  again  to  become  a  useful  member  of 
society.  The  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  person  released,  that  failure  to  ab- 
stain from  the  excessive  use  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  will  result  in  his  return  to  an 
institution,  acts  as  a  very  strong  deter- 
rent and  assists  him  in  getting  readjusted 
without  going  back  to  his  old  habits. 

In  the  new  laws  field  officers  are  pro- 
vided, who  are  virtually  probation  and 
parole  officers.  These  will  be  under  the 
supervision  of  the  board  of  inebriety. 
Every  arrest  for  intoxication  will  be  re- 
ported to  the  board  and  a  field  officer  will 
at  once  see  the  man,  consult  the  central 
bureau  of  records,  and  if  necessary  make 
inquiries  as  to  the  truth  of  the  man's 
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:.t-  about  himself.      Any  person 

placed  on  probation    by    the    court    for 

drunkenness  will  be  under  the  supervision 

one  of   these  officers  and,   likewi 

ry  person  paroled    from   institutions 

under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  board  of  in- 

<  ty  will  be  under  the  supervision  of 

-e  same  officers.      It  is  believed  that 

this  somewhat  unique  provision  will  make 

-ible  an  expertness  otherwise  scarcely 

Enable. 

The   principle   of   probationary  over- 
it  of  offenders  is  comparatively  recent 
in  application,  but  the  results  obtained  in 
Massac!  \'ew     York,    and    other 

•es  where  the  principle  has  had  ex- 
tended use  are  so  satisfactory,  that  the 
principle  may  now  be  said  to  have  passed 
the    experimental    stage.       There    is    no 
s  of  offenders  who  are  more  in  need 
j>ersonal    friendship,  advice    and    co- 
ti   than  the  persons  who  are  hab- 
itual users  of  alcohol.   To  be  'il, 
hiiwcver.  probation  must  of  n  lie 
in  the  hands  of  broadminded,  sympathet- 

md  tactful  persons.      Even  then  it 
nut  satisfactory  in  all  cases  of  habitual 
drunkenness,  but  the  plan  proposed  pro- 
vides for  severer  measures  where  proba- 
succeed. 

NEED  OF  IDENTIFICATION  IN  COURT 

The  lack  of  identification  uf  "Id  otTcn- 
-ible  for  much  of  the  pres- 
ent haphazard  treatment  of  persons  ar- 

.itii'ii,  t)iit  als<> 

The  magistrate  be- 

.\.h"tn  a  |K-r.son  am -ted  for  intoxi- 

brought  has  now  no  means   of 

ing  whether  the  man  is  brought  be- 

tlie  court  for  the  first  or  the  fiftieth 

:n  so  far  as  he  may  be  rec- 

••d  by  the  magistrate  or  some  court 

:id  yet  this  is  precisely  the  in- 

.ition  which  is  of  the  utmost  value 

ng  of  the  case.    Tin-  linger  print 

n.  which  affords  an  easy  and  prac- 

mcthod    of     identifying     persons, 

should  be  established  either  in  the  police 

r  in  the  courts  to  which  petty 

are  taken.    There  is  some  pre- 

••  against  the  UM-  of  the  system,  but 

entirely   groundJes,.       There   is    no 

why   an    arrested     ]>erson 

I  not  place  on  file  his  finger  prints, 


than  his  name,  occupation  and  residence. 
The  placing  on  file  of  finger  prints  is 
very  different  from  the  placing  on  file 
of  the  photographs  of  arrested  persons, 
which  enables  anyone  to  identify  and  as- 
sociate with  the  criminal  class  any  person 
whose  photograph  is  on  file.  The  finger 
print  record,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  sealed 
book  to  all  but  the  expert  officials  under 
whose  supervision  the  file  is  maintained, 
and  to  them,  even,  except  upon  'the 
presentation  of  an  additional  finger 
print  record,  which  they  must  care- 
fully study  and  classify.  The  only 
real  prejudice  against  the  system  is 
that  of  professional  criminals,  habitual 
repeaters,  and  their  friends  among 
the  practical  politicians,  who  have  a 
real  interest  in  preventing  any  system 
of  identification  from  being  put  in  prac- 
tice. It  may  be  that  such  a  system  could 
best  be  inaugurated  in  connection  with 
the  courts,  to  be  used  only  after  convic- 
tion, as  this  would  not  make  it  necessary 
for  an  innocent  man  to  have  his  finger 
prints  taken  and  recorded  and  would  thus 
far  remove  the  prejudice.  If  it  were  es- 
tablished in  the  courts,  to  be  used  after 
conviction,  the  magistrate  would  then 
have  the  record  of  each  person  brought 
to  trial  investigated,  and  the  sentence 
could  then  be  adapted  to  the  case. 

HOSPITAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  COLONY 

There  is  no  royal  road  to  a  cure  for 
habitual  alcoholism,  but  the  best  medi- 
cal authorities  are  unanimous  in  their  be- 
lief in  the  farm  colony  treatment.  The 
prime  necessities  in  any  treatment  are : 
isolation  from  alcohol  for  a  continuous 
period  of  time,  abundance  of  light  and 
fresh  air,  therapeutic  baths,  and  as  much 
outdoor  work  as  the  patient  is  physically 
capable  of,  together  with  the  strong  per- 
sonal influence  of  individuals  who  are 
recognized  by  the  patients  as  definitely  in- 
terested in  their  improvement.  These 
conditions  will  be  made  possible  by  the 
new  law,  which  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  hospital  and  industrial  col- 
ony under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  board  of 
inebriety.  There  will,  in  addition  to  hope- 
ful cases,  always  be  a  percentage  of 
chronic  inebriates  who  will  be  practically 
incurable.  The  protection  of  society 
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from  tlu-ir  con- 
stant example 
and  their  de~ 
generate  o  f  f  - 
.-pring  is  neces- 
sary both  from 
I'conomical  and 
moral  consid- 
erations. (  )ne 
of  the  mem- 
bers of  the 
London  Coun- 
ty Council 
speaking  o  f 
such  cases, 
says: 

These  cases 
are  a  constant 
nuisance  to  us, 
a  constant  dan- 
ger, and  a  •  con- 
-stant  expense  ; 
they  breed  their 
like,  and  make 
others  foil  o  w 
their  bad  ex- 
ample. Cautions 
from  the  bench 
are  of  no  value, 
fines  are  useless 
and  prisons 
make  them 
worse.  We  must 
detain  them  for 
longer  periods, 
and  take  care  of 
them  for  their 
"un  advantage, 
under  conditions 
which  may  also 
make  them  good.  If  we  do  no  lasting 
good  to  the  majority  of  the  first  drawn 
the  courts,  we  at  least  relieve  the 
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community  of  them  for  three  years,  a  per- 
iod which  may  be  repeated  if  the  first  pro- 
duces no  satisfactory  result.  We  keep 
them  from  making  fresh  cases  for  us  to  deal 
with  in  the  future,  and,  so  long  as  we  have 
charge  of  them,  we  know  what  they  cost  us, 
which  is  not  th 


recovery,  and 
who  are  will- 
ing to  enter 
into  the  spirit 
of  the  institu- 
tion, and  work 
for  their  re- 
covery. 

2.  Advanced 
cases    which 
are   practically 
incurable.  This 
class  should  be 
largely    self- 
supporting  and 
a  n    abundance 
of  outdoor 
work    should 
be  provided  for 
them. 

3.  Refractory 
cases  which  do 
not  readily  en- 
ter    into     the 
spirit  of  the  in- 
stitution    and 
require  .m  ore 
or     less     re- 
straint.    These 
should  be  com- 
mitted t  o  t  h  e 
institution    o  n 

Keasler  in  St.  Louis  Star.       a     long     term 

and  should  be 
largely  self- 
support- 

ing.  Their  treatment  should  differ  from 
that  of  the  first  two  classes,  in  that  they 
should  be  more  closely  confined,  watched, 
and  their  privileges  generally  restricted. 

A  SERIES  OF  GRADED  REMEDIES 
It  is  plainly  evident  that  the  man  who 


opinion,  will  balance;  if  we  do  happen  to 
cure  some  of  them  permanently,  well  and 
good ;  we  may  call  those  cases-  sheer  profit. 


to        nect  aTaTm  "    ny"  foTtt 

rare  and  treatment  of  habitual  akoholcs 
Such  a  colony  should  be  suffic  enflv  laree 
to  allow  a  classification  and  segregaS 
somewhat  as  follows  : 

I.   More  or  less  incipient  cases    that  is 


intoxication  should  receive  very  differ- 
ent treatment  from  the  man  who  is  re- 
peatedly arrested.  As  soon  as  persons 
who  have  previously  been  arrested  for  in- 


.  a  graded  senes 

remedies".  uTt  ls  belleved  *at  the  fol- 

X"         *   ^          '   ^   ^ 
*'  First  °fffnsc-—  Release  a  person  arrested 


. 

persons  who  offer  considerable  horv  of     £"•  a-       &*  °f   publlc   intoxication   without 

nope  Ot      bringing  him   into   court,   when  it   shall   have 
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been    determined    that    he    has    not    been    ar- 
:    within    the    preceding    twelve    months. 
2.  Release    OH    Probation. — Release    an    ar- 
rested  person  on   probation   for  a  period  not 
less    than    six    months    nor    more    than    one 
year,    if    it    shall   have   been   determined   that 
the  person  has  been  previously  arrested  within 
the    preceding    twelve    months;    or 

j.  hine     in     Instalments. — Release     an     ar- 
rested  person   on  probation    for   a   period   of 
not  less  than  six  months  nor  more  than  two 
and   in  addition   impose  a   fine,  permit- 
ting   such    fine    to    be    paid    in    instalment >    in 
such  amounts  .ind  at  such  times  as  the  magis- 
trate   may    determine,    such    fine    to    be    col- 
lected by  the  probation  officer;  or 
4.  I  nd,- terminal,-    Commitment. — Commit    an 
months    maximum    to    a 

farm  r   inebriates  on  an  indetermin- 

ate sentence   for  a  period   not  to  exceed   MX 
:i,  to  be  followed  by  a  period  of  parole 
•  exceed  one  year  under  the  supervision 
of  a  parole  officer. 

•ne    Year  Maximum. — Commit  any   per- 

the   farm   colony    for   inebriates    for   a 

period  of  not  less  than  six  months  nor  more 

than  one  year,  to  be  followed  by  a  period  of 

parole  year,  provided  such 

'•viotisly  been   committed   once 

tO   til'1 

6.  Tuo    Year  Maximum — Commit  any   per- 
son on  an  indeterminate  sentence  to  the  farm 

•  inebriates    for   a   period    not    less 
than  one  year  and  not  more  than  two  years 
to  be  followed  by  a  period  of  parole  not  to 

1    one   year,    provided    such    person    has 
milled    twice   to   the   col- 
ony. 

nrte      Year     Maximum. — Commit      any 

on    an    indeterminate    sentence    to    the 

farm   colony   for   inebriates   for  a   period   not 

less    than    two    years    nor    more    than    three 

lowed  by   a  period   of   parole 

not  t«.  Mr  year,  provided  such  person 

has  p-  '*en  committed  three  or  more 

times  to  the  colony. 

Cation. — Commit  any  per- 
son who  violates  the  terms  of  his  probation 
to  the  farm  colony  for  inebriates. 

•  e. — Re-commit    •  any 

rm  colony  who  shall  have  vio- 

•>i  his  parole  from  the  colony. 

•imitment  to  depend  upon   the 

man's  previous  record. 

10.  Unmanageable  Cases. — Commit  any  per- 
son   who   is    ret         •  not    yield 
readily    to    the   discipline   of   the    farm   colony 
to  tli<                   -e.  penitentiary  or  other  penal 
••on   for  the  remainder  of  the 

-  which    he   was   committed    to   the 
farm   colony. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  provisions 

\  and  4  are  left  to  the  discretion  of 

magistrate,    whereas    the    remaining 

•<in«.    with    the    exception  of   10, 

work  automatically. 


COMMITMENT  BY  CIVIL  COURTS 

The  states  of  Massachusetts,  Connecti- 
cut. Vermont,  Pennsylvania,  Minnesota, 
Iowa  and  Nebraska  already  provide  for 
the  commitment  of  habitual  drunkards 
by  civil  courts  uj>on  the  petition  of  rela- 
accompuned  by  proper  medical  cer- 
tification. Bills  were  introduced  in  sev- 
eral additional  states  during  the  past  two 
years,  providing  for  such  commitment 
and  a  Departmental  Commission  in  Eng- 
land, appointed  to  investigate  the  work- 
ings of  the  inebriates  acts,  has  also  recom- 
mended a  similar  step  for  Great  Britain. 
In  most  of  tin-  state's,  however,  an  hab- 
itual drunkard  cannot  be  committed  to 
any  institution  unless  he  has  previously 
been  arrested  and  convicted  of  disorder- 
ly conduct.  \Vhen  a  man  has  complete- 
ly lost  his  self -control  and  is  a  constant 
burden  to  his  family  and  frtends.it  should 
not  be  necessary  for  him  to  become  so 
obnoxious  to  the  community  in  which  he 
lives  as  to  incur  arrest  and  conviction  of 
disorderly  conduct  before  he  can  be  com- 
mitted to  an  institution,  where  he  may 
be  isolated  from  alcoholic  drinks  and 
such  treatment  as  may  be  needed  be 
given  him.  A  direct  commitment  to  such 
an  institution  would  at  once  be  for  the 
man's  own  good,  for  the  good  of  his  fam- 
ily and  for  the  well-being  of  society. 

PLAN  NOT  UNTRIED 

The  plan  suggested  is  new  only  in  that 
it  combines  features  which  have  separate- 
ly been  thoroughly  tested  elsewhere. 

Release  of  first  offenders  without  their 
appearance  in  court  has  been  the  practice 
in  lioston  since  1905,  and  has  worked 
admirably.  <  )ver  one-third  of  the  per- 
sons arrested  for  intoxication  do  not  ap- 
pear in  court.  The  release  of  such  per- 
sons after  their  cases  have  been  fully 
investigated  is  most  desirable,  and  there 
is  abundant  evidence  of  satisfaction  with 
the  working  of  the  plan  on  the  part  of 
official  authorities  and  students  of  the 
problem  in  Boston.  There  is  no  gain  to 
be  secured  either  in  reforming  the  indi- 
vidual or  in  protecting  society,  by  pub- 
licly exposing  such  a  person  and  haling 
him  before  the  court,  where  he  is  made 
to  mingle  with  the  most  vicious  type  of 
offenders.  Many  persons  so  arrested  are 
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ordinarily  self-respecting,  law  abiding 
citizens  and  such  a  person's  self-respect 
is  lessened  and  he  is  much  more  likely 
to  become  callous  and  eventually  an 
habitual  drunkard  by  such  association. 
He  is,  furthermore,  likely  to  lose  his  em- 
ployment and  the  respect  of  his  fellow 
workers  and  acquaintances,  in  many 
cases  where  a  prompt  release  would  make 
it  possible  for  him  to  get  back  to  his 
work  without  much  loss  of  time.  It  also 
makes  for  economy  in  that  much  time  of 
the  court  and  the  police  authorities  is 
saved.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the 
case  of  the  courts,  as  it  relieves  them  of 
considerable  unnecesssary  work,  and  thus 
makes  it  possible  for  them  to  give  much 
more  time  to  the  cases  which  really  need 
to  come  before  them.  The  release  of 
such  a  person  is  also  a  mercy  to  his  fam- 
ily, who  suffer  by  having  to  pay  fines, 
or  by  being  deprived  of  his  support  dur- 
ing commitment,  and  most  of  all  by  the 
loss  of  his  employment.  The  results  in 
Boston  undoubtedly  justify  the  extension 
of  the  principle  to  other  cities.  Warren 
F.  Spalding,  secretary  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Prison  Association,  says:  "So  far 
as  I  know  there  is  no  criticism  whatever 
of  the  law  or  of  its  administration.  Those 
who  know  best  are  unanimous  in  saying 
that  the  effect  upon  those  arrested  is 
good ;  that  it  does  not  encourage  care- 
lessness in  drinking." 

PROBATION 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to 
the  success  with  which  probation  has 
met  in  Massachusetts,  New  York  and 
elsewhere.  Over  one-half  of  the  states 
at  present  have  laws  making  some  pro- 
vision for  placing  offenders  on  probation. 
It  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  an  untried 
principle,  and  the  desirability  of  extend- 
ing its  application  is  attested  by  all  who 
are  familiar  with  its  workings. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  INEBRIATE 

Neither  are  special  institutions  for  the 
treatment  of  the  habitual  drunkard,  a 
new  and  untried  experiment.  In  1879 
England  passed  the  habitual  drunkards 
act,  which  provides  for  the  licensing  of 
private  retreats  to  which  habitual  drunk- 
ards can  be  committed  upon  their  own 
application.  The  number  of  institutions 


established  under  this  act  has  increased 
until  there  are  at  present  twenty-two.  In 
1898  Parliament,  realizing  that  the  pre- 
vious act  did  not  make  any  provision  for 
the  inebriate  repeatedly  coming  before 
the  courts,  passed  an  inebriates  act  which 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  "cer- 
tified inebriate  reformatories"  to  which 
such  persons  can  be  committed  directly. 
These  institutions  are  either  established 
by  local  authorities  and  supported  by 
public  taxation  or  are  established  and 
supported  by  philanthropic  bodies.  There 
are  at  present  eleven  such  institutions  in 
England.  In  addition  to  these  the  state 
has  established  two  institutions  for  the 
treatment  of  inebriates.  These  are  pri- 
marily custodial  institutions,  and  receive 
the  more  refractory  cases  from  the  pri- 
vate retreats  and  the  certified  inebriate 
reformatories. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  just  what 
percentage  of  the  total  number  of  per- 
sons treated  in  these  institutions  are  re- 
stored to  useful  positions  in  society. 
Naturally  the  private  retreats  report  a 
much  larger  percentage  of  cures.  The 
estimates  of  the  various  institutions  rela- 
tive to  the  percentage  of  persons  restored 
vary  all  the  way  from  thirty  to  seventy 
per  cent,  but  it  is  evident  that,  even  in 
the  cases  that  do  not  reform,  the  English 
method  of  treatment  is  much  more  satis- 
factory than  the  American  in-and-out-of 
prison  process. 

It  is  evident  from  this  that  England  is 
thoroughly  committed  to  the  policy  of 
maintaining  special  institutions  for  the 
treatment  of  inebriates.  A  commission 
was  appointed  by  Parliament  in  1908,  to 
investigate  the  operation  of  the  law  relat- 
ing to  inebriates.  The  commission  went 
into  the  subject  fully  and  its  report  was. 
printed  in  two  volumes  in  December, 
1908.  The  report  of  the  commission 
recommends  further  extension  of  facili- 
ties for  the  treatment  of  inebriates,  and 
an  extension  of  the  legal  prevision  for 
the  commitment  of  habitual  drunkards 
upon  the  application  of  friends  and  rela- 
tives. The  purpose  of  legislation  with 
reference  to  the  problem  is  well  expressed 
by  the  report  in  the  following  quotation : 

The  intention  of  the  act  is  not  explicitly 
stated,  but  presumably  it  is  (i)  to  protect 
the  community  against  inebriate  offenders ;  (2)  • 
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to  provide  facilities  for  their  reformation. 
The  implication,  from  the  terms  of  the  act. 
is  that  both  these  objects  are  better  attained 
by  relatively  prolonged  detention  than  by  re- 
peated committal  to  prison,  which  has  been 
proved  useless  by  long  experience.  We  thor- 
oughly agree  to  this. 

INSTITUTIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

While  England  has  been  constantly 
progressing  toward  the  solution  of  the 
problem,  the  United  States  has  been  con- 
tent with  making  a  few  sporadic  and  in- 
effectual attempts  to  deal  with  it.  Massa- 
chusetts with  its  state  institution  and  its 
:sion  for  release  of  first  offenders 
has  made  a  more  serious  attempt  than 
any  other  state.  The  article  by  Mr.  l-'onl 
in  this  number  describes  the  results  ob- 
taim-'l. 

Other  states  in  the  Union  are  following 
the  example  of  Massachusetts  The  state 
:n  1004.  passed  a  law  establish- 
ing an  institution  for  inebriates  at  Kncx- 
la.  The  following  paragraph  taken 
from  the  second  biennial  report  of  the 
institution  indicates  what  results  are  be- 
ing obtained. 

We    feel    that    our    work    here    has    shown 
';;  that  there  is  help  for  an  im-briate 
m  an  i  of  this  character.     The  num- 

ber n  ring  the  biennial  period  ending 

June  30.  1908,  was  774.  I  rum  among  this 
number  we  have  received  a  report  from  some- 
thing over  300  who  never  have  gone  hack  to 
anil  arc  living  up  to  the  requirements 
of  the  law  at  --.irh  month  to  the 

clerk  of  the  district  court. 

The  Legislature  of  Minnesota  in  1908 
I  a  law  pp. \idini;  f'>r  a  state  insti- 
tution and  it  is  now  in  process  of  con- 
Thc    state    of    Pennsylvania 
passed  a  bill  in   1903  providing  for  the 
.cnt  of  persons  to  inebriate  in- 
.   and   in    1909  both   houses  of 
tlii-  Legislature  passed  a  measure  provid- 
ing i  -ion.  but  this  was 
vetoed  by  the  governor  of  the  state  be- 
leted  condition  of  the 
>iry. 

Measures  providing  special  institutions 
for  inebriates  were  under  consideration 
during  the  last  year  in  the  Legislatures 
w  Yr>rk.  N'cw  Jersey  and  Connecti- 
cut, and  the  state  of  Michigan  passed  a 
ling  a  commission  of  five  mem- 
bers to  investigate  the  whole  problem. 


CLEVELAND  FARMS 

The  city  of  Cleveland  has  perhaps  ad- 
vanced further  than  any  other  American 
city  in  the  provision  of  farm  colonies  to 
which  persons  arrested  for  public  intoxi- 
cation and  other  minor  offenses  may  be 
committed.  It  has  provided  a  farm  con- 
taining approximately  1,000  acres  of  land. 
This  makes  possible  a  favorable  environ- 
ment and  varied  opportunities  for  good, 
wholesome,  outdoor,  work  for  the  in- 
mates. Harris  R.  Cooley,  formerly  di- 
rector of  the  Department  of  Charities 
and  Correction,  in  response  to  inquiries 
with  regard  to  the  possibilities  of  the 
farm  colony  treatment  for  the  habitual 
alcoholic,  replied  as  follows: 

We  have  taken  a  number  of  the  victims 
of  drink  to  our  farms,  but  we  have  no 
regularly  established  department  for  this 
work.  We  have  to  use  the  old  legal  machin- 
ery. The  men  are  sentenced  to  the  workhouse 
or  House  of  Correction.  There  we  give  them 
treatment  and  as  soon  as  they  are  in 
proper  physical  condition,  we  transfer  them 
to  the  outside  life  and  work  at  the  Correction 
Farm  Division  of  the  Cooley  Farms.  These 
farms  consist  of  nearly  two  thousand  acres 
in  one  body  and  present  a  great  variety  of 
outdoor  employment. 

I  trust  the  time  may  come  when  we  will 
have  an  indeterminate  sentence  for  these  men, 
«r>  that  we  can  hold  them  on  the  farm  until 
they  are  restored  to  normal  condition.  We 
have  one  man  who  has  been  sent  to  the  work- 
house over  ninety  times  for  intoxication. 
About  four  months  ago  his  legal  time  ex- 
pired. I  had  a  talk  with  him  and  advised  him 
to  remain  at  least  for  the  winter  on  the 
correction  farm.  This  he  has  done  and  he 
now  says  he  will  stay  until  we  think  he  is 
able  to  stand.  Another  man  who  has  a  family 
was  paroled  on  condition  that  he  was  to 
remain  in  the  country.  Our  deputy  draws 
his  wages  and  his  wife  comes  out  after  the 
money.  From  our  experience  with  these 
cases.  I  am  sure  that  we  could  bring  good 
results  in  special  departments  established  for 
this  work,  provided  we  could  have  the  men 
sent  to  us  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time.  I 
am  exceedingly  glad  that  other  cities  are 
taking  up  this  work.  For  these  men,  who 
have  fully  demonstrated  their  inability  to 
withstand  the  temptations  of  the  city  life, 
it  is  so  much  more  rational  to  control  their 
environment  on  a  great  farm  in  the  country 
than  it  is  to  attempt  to  reconstruct  and  re- 
strict the  conditions  of  an  entire  municipality. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  tendency  toward 
a  plan  similar  in  part  or  in  whole  to  the 
plan  which  has  been  outlined  is  steadily 
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gaining  ground  and  promises  to  become 
well  nigh  universal.  This  tendency  grows 
inevitably  out  of  the  recognition  of  the 
ful  and  inefficient  methods  applied 
at  present.  The  fact  that  so  many  dif- 
ferent states  are  experimenting  with  dif- 
ferent aspects  of  this  problem  is  making 


it  possible  to  develop  a  much  more  ra- 
tional treatment  of  the  unfortunate  vic- 
tims of  alcoholic  liquors  than  would 
otherwise  be  possible,  and  the  next  few 
will  undoubtedly  mark  a  distinct 
advance  in  the  solution  of  this  difficult 
problem. 
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Mem  of  the  relationship  which 

to  disease  in  general  is 

•.ceedingly  difficult  one  for  a  phy.-i- 

cian  to  present  in  a  manner  which  will 

his  read- 
Jtictilty  is  that. 

in  th'  -ii  alcohol 

delivered  and  published  during  the  pa-t 

temperance"    and 

"prohibition"  became  subjects  of  national. 
importance,    arguments    U>rro\\ed    from 
meili  been  ur,:  .  erwhelm- 

ingly  convincing  tioth  against  and  for  the 
1    in    any     form,    in    any 
:nt,    and    for    any    purp<i-e.       It    is 
only    fair   to   say    that    these   arguments 
for  the  most  part,  been  l*»rrowed 
•  1  by,  meml>crs  of  the 
medical  profession,  and  that  in  the  at- 
tempts to  make  the  argument-  convincing 
and  \  ;igh  for  children  to  un- 

•ruth  has  at  times  suffered. 
Please  allow  the  writer  to  plead  that 
total  abstainer,  is  guilty  of  an  in- 
temperate antagonism  to  th  alco- 
hol in  all  forms  as  a  beverage  an<l 

•.g  in  the  rarest  <  •imii- 

lant.     Yet  in  thi.s  brief  paper  he  will  try 

to  consider  the   subject  impartially  and 

iical   vicw|Kiint   only.    The 

problem  i-  a  \<r\    subtle  one.     That  the 

•.  perhaps. 

the  most,  important  factor  in  the  causa- 
-   I  am  convinced. 

Hut   •  tig    medical    data 

rficult.  since  the  evidence  i-  not 

inch  less  can  it   IK-  illustrated 

diseased  stomachs,  etc., 

•  I  to  frighten  children  into 

habits    of    ab-till'  ' 

In  considering  this  question  it  is  diffi- 
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cult,  and  ytt  it  is  quite  necessary,  to  make 
a  sharp  distinction  l>et\veen  the  effects  of 
the  alcohol  itself  and  the  effects  of  cer- 
tain other  factors  which  also  are  usually 
present  in  the  life  of  the  alcoholic.  These 
other  factors  may  themselves  be  depend- 
ent on  the  alcohol  habit,  or  they  may  be 
independent  of  it.  It  is  they  which  con- 
tribute largely  to  the  results  for  which 
alcohol  usually  gets  all  the  blame.  For 
instance,  a  healthy  and  fairly  well-to-do 
man  becomes  a  habitual  drinker.  This 
is  soon  disco\cred.  He  loses  his  good 
•n.  enters  some  more  menial  em- 
ployment, ami  sixuier  or  later  is  engaged 
in  hard  manual  labor,  much  exposed  to 
the  inclemencies  of  the  weather.  Me  can- 
not afford. the  good  living  to  which  he 
•med  but  now  must  eat  much 
c!ie:i|*.T  and  coarser  food.  The  problems 
of  life  become  more  difficult  and  in  his 
SO!KT  hours  he  worries  more  and  more. 
While  intoxicated  he  yields  to  other 
temptations  with  venereal  diseases  as  a 
natural  result.  Years  go  by,  and  finally 
the  diagnosis  of  his  physical  condition 
reads  as  follows:  Thickened  arteries, 
Bright's  disease,  myocarditis  (weak  heart 
muscle),  complete  paralysis  of  the  left 
side.  His  social  diagnosis  is:  Poverty, 
an  invalid  wife,  four  children,  one  of 
which  is  epileptic,  one  feeble  minded  and 
one  blind. 

The  temperance  lecturer  points  to  such 
a  family  and  says  "I'.ehold  the  dire  ef- 
fects of  alcohol."  The  physician  answers, 
"True,  alcohol  deserves  the  blame  of  each 
and  all  of  the  injuries  mentioned  in  these 
two  diagnoses."  For  not  one  of  these  re- 
sults need  have  happened  had  the  man 
remained  a  total  abstainer.  And  yet 
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some  of  them  might.  In  what  sense  was 
alcohol  to  blame  for  them  all?  Can  we 
separate  its  direct  influence  from  its  in- 
direct ?  I  know  that  many  object  to  any 
such  distinction.  But  since  these  same 
persons  cite  the  surely  indirect  results  of 
alcoholism  as  undoubtedly  direct,  and  as 
"sure  medical  proof,"  it  is  only  fair  to 
point  out  a  distinction  with  a  very  defi- 
nite difference.  In  the  example  given 
above  it  is  perfectly  possible  that  alcohol 
did  not  directly  injure  either  this  man's 
body  or  his  family.  The  hard  muscular 
work,  the  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  the 
poor  food,  the  irregular  habits  of  life,  the 
worries,  and  the  diseases  he  contracted, 
these  might  explain  all  and  more  too. 
But  alcohol  was  nevertheless  to  blame. 
The  part  which  it 
played  was  indi- 
rect, it  was  subtle, 
but  it  was  the  lead- 
ing part.  And  yet 
to  claim  this  we 
must  depart  from 
the  strictly  medical 
reasoning,  as  our 
friends  understand 
this,  although  it  is 
strictly  medical  as 
physicians  under- 
stand it. 

In  the  causation 
of  physical  disease 
the  chief  attack  of 
alcohol  is  not 
against  a  man's 
heart,  liver,  or  kid- 
neys, but  against  the  two  most  important 
citadels  of  his  health:  his  mental  life  and 
his  resistance  to  disease.  Even  a  very 
small  dose  of  alcohol  has  a  direct  toxic  in- 
fluence on  the  brain,  which  may  be  mere- 
ly functional  and  temporary,  but  if  re- 
peated often  enough  becomes  organic  and 
permanent.  Even  the  least  result  is  a 
slight,  temporary  loss  of  self-control,  a 
slightly  and  temporarily  weakened  will,  a 
slight,  transitory  loss  of  authority  on  the 
part  of  the  higher  ideals.  The  lowered 
resistance  to  the  invasion  of  disease  and 
the  accompanying  lessened  ability  to  re- 
cover from  a  disease  are  the  result  of 
the  chronic  poisoning  of  all  the  tissues 
of  the  body.  This  may  be  slight  and 
temporary,  but  if  the  use  of  alcohol  be 


continued  long  enough  it  will  become 
more  serious.  These  two  most  important 
effects  of  alcohol  are  direct,  they  are 
quite  fundamental,  and  yet  to  the  popular 
mind  they  are  rather  unconvincing. 

Among  the  important  subsidiary  fac- 
tors, which,  as  we  have  mentioned,  pro- 
duce many  or  perhaps  most  of  the  re- 
sults usually  ascribed  to  alcohol,  are 
work,  exposure  to  wet  and  cold,  irregular 
hours,  poor  food,  worry,  and  most  im- 
portant, immorality  with  its  very  fre- 
quent complication,  venereal  disease. 

I  farcl  manual  work  and  alcoholism  are 
very  closely  related.  Not  only  is  such 
work  the  only  kind  open  to  many  habitual 
drinkers,  but  the  effect  of  hard  work 
on  even  the  temperate  laborer  is  a  tempta- 
tion to  drink.  And 
the  same  m  a  y  be 
said  of  poor  food, 
for  the  drinker 
gets  little  else,  and 
the  temperate  man 
who  finds  only 
poor  food  at  home 
is  sadly  tempted  to 
patronize  the  sa- 
loon. That  per- 
sons addicted  to 
the  use  of  alcohol 
expose  themselves 
to  cold  and  wet  un- 
necessarily admits 
of  no  denial.  Be- 
cause of  their  be- 
numbed sensibili- 
ties they  remain  in 

the  wet  and  cold  more  than  they  would  if 
sober ;  and  they  suffer  more  from  this 
exposure  than  would  temperate  men  un- 
der similar  conditions.  But  it  is  also 
true  that  the  temperate  man  who  is  for 
any  reason  much  exposed  to  wet  and  cold 
is  sorely  tempted  to  drink.  More  im- 
portant still  is  the  close  relationship  be- 
tween alcohol  and  immorality,  which  un- 
fortunately for  many  is  almost  synony- 
mous with  venereal  diseases,  the  princes 
among  the  destroyers  of  physical  health ! 
The  first  link  of  this  chain  of  cause  and 
effect  is  in  very,  very  many  (some  say 
practically  all)  cases  a  slight  degree  of 
physical  stimulation  by  alcohol  together 
with  the  accompanying  blunting  of  the 
fine  moral  sense.  In  the  following  years 
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ill"  vice  alcohol    may    not    be   any    factor 
whatever.      It   i-  the   -tart   fi>r  which  al- 

•  often  tn  !>!;•.- 

\Ve  run-1   ^'rant  that  there  are  many 
ilhist:  •  the  truth  that  almost  any 

furni  of  aK i ili.. !u-  drink  may  be  taken  in 
•  a  long  life,  with- 
out, so   far  as  we  can  see,  impairing  in 
the   1  general   health   of  the   in- 

dividual. I'.ut  the  effect->  produced  by  al- 
cohol dc|K-nd  les-  on  the  inherent  toxicity 
of  the  alcohol,  and  more  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  person  who  drinks  it.  We 
may  illustrate  this  by  another  common 
f  tvphoid  lever;  for  it  is 
tin-  pois,,n  produced  by  the  typhoid 
bacilli  which  .  iptoms  of 

tin-  Kxpose    four   men   to  this 

way  ( for  instance,  let 
them  drink  equal  quantities  of  the  same 
•ed   milk  I.     The  one  man  dies  of 
/riant    typhoid     f-ver :    the    second, 
pets  well ;  the 

third  .rt.  mild  course;  the  fourth 

•crfcctly  well.     The  difference 

•i  the  poison  originally  ingested 

c    thi-    poison    increased     tre- 

•he  sick  men  )  : 

was   in   the  men 

their  susceptibility  to  this 
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poison.  In  much  the  same  way  equal 
amounts  of  the  same  liquor  will  have 
quite  different  effects  on  different  men. 
Their  susceptibility  to  alcohol  will  de- 
pend on  two  groups  of  factors.  First, 
on  inheritance,  for  the  sons  of  drinkers 
especially,  but  the  s  .us  of  men  who 
overwork  mentally  under  high  nervous 
ten-ion  are  also,  a-  a  rule,  much  more 
susceptible  to  alcohol  than  were  their 
fathers.  Second,  the  man  who  in  a  tem- 
l>erate  climate  lives  a  natural,  easy,  open- 
air  life,  with  good  food  and  few  worries, 
usually  can  drink  heavily  with  relatively 
little  injury.  This  is  the  reason  why  the 
alcohol  problem  is  today  so  important. 
There  are  now  in  our  cities  so  many 
who  work  under  intense  nervous  strain, 
with  little  sleep,  irregular  hours  of  meals, 
and  with  short  or  no  vacations.  These 
are  especially  susceptible  to  the  toxic  ef- 
fects of  alcohol;  and  yet  these  are  the 
very  ones  whom  alcohol  as  a  stimulant 
tempts  the  most. 

That  some  men  can  steadily  for  years 
use  moderate  amounts  of  liquor  and  show 
practically  no  injury  as  the  result  is  no 
argument  against  temperance.  We  are 
now  studying  the  interesting  and  im- 
portant subject  of  healthy  "infection  car- 
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rieiV  ami  adjudge  them  dangerous.  The 
'•perfectly  healthy"  child  whose  throat 
and  nose  contain  many  virulent  diph- 
theria bacilli  is  considered  as  a  public 
menace,  since,  although  thanks  to  his 
own  good  resistance  he  does  not  suffer  in 
the  least,  he  spreads  the  disease  among 
his  fellows,  many  of  whom,  more  sus- 
ceptible to  this  germ  than  he,  will  sicken 
and  some  probably  die.  And  the  same 
is  true  of  the  healthy  typhoid  bacillus 
carrier  who  is  to  blame  for  many  of 
our  widespread  epidemics  of  this  disease. 
Surely  there  is  just  as  good  reason  for 
considering  the  man  who  can  drink  with 
little  or  no  danger  to  himself  as  a  menace, 
if  the  example  of  his  drinking  leads  to 
the  destruction  of  weaker  fellow  men. 

We  will  now  consider  the  direct  physi- 
cal effects  which  alcohol  has  on  the  body 
tissues.  May  we  emphasize  that  alcohol 
harms  because  it  is  one  of  the  many 
poisons.  There  are  very  few  diseases 
which  are  wholly  due  to  alcohol.  One 
of  them  is  a  form  of  "peripheral  neu- 
ritis," that  is,  of  temporary  weakness, 
even  paralysis,  of  hands  and  feet  lasting 
from  a  few  weeks  to  months.  A  some- 
what similar  condition  results  from 
chronic  lead  poisoning  while  in  other  pa- 
tients it  follows  diphtheria,  typhoid  fever 
or  other  acute  fevers.  The  alcoholic 
form  is  sometimes,  but  rarely,  associated 
with  mental  disturbances  which  no  other 
poison  produces.  And  of  course  chronic 
alcoholism  is  the  sole  cause  of  delirium 
tremens,  an  acute  mental  upset  with  char- 
acteristic symp- 
toms. 

Alcohol  i  s 
the  chief  cause 
of  the  common 
form  o  f  one 
important  liver 
disease,  hard- 
ening o  r  "cir- 
rhosis," of  the 
liver.  And  yet 
other  rare 
and  yet  equal- 
1  y  serious 
forms  of  cir- 
rhosis o  f  the 
liver  are  not 
t  h  f  result  of 
alcoholism. 


The  above  are  perhaps  the  only  con- 
ditions for  which  alcohol  is  chiefly  di- 
rectly responsible.  In  the  causation  of 
the  many  other  diseases  for  which  alcohol 
is  commonly  blamed  it  does  play  an  ex- 
ceedingly important  role.  And  yet  like 
that  of  the  shrewdest  criminals  this  role 
is  a  hidden  one. 

Alcohol  was  believed  to  be  a  very  im- 
portant cause  of  hardening  of  the  arter- 
ies or  "arteriosclerosis."  This  condition, 
directly  or  indirectly,  causes  the  death  of 
the  great  majority  of  persons  who  have 
reached  middle  age ;  for  arteriosclerosis  is 
the  chief  cause  of  the  common  forms  of 
chronic  Bright's  disease,  of  weakening  of 
the  heart  muscle  (chronic  myocarditis — 
not  valvular  heart  disease),  of  apoplexy, 
etc.  There  is  now  some  doubt  that  the 
habitual  use  of  alcohol  does  directly 
cause  arteriosclerosis ;  certainly  if  it  does 
it  is  not  a  very  important  cause,  for  hard 
physical  work,  worry,  long  continued  ner- 
vous strain,  overeating,  lead  poisoning, 
gout  and  especially  primary  Bright's  dis- 
ease and  venereal  diseases  are  by  far 
more  important  causes  of  this  condition. 
Habitual  drinking  is  one  of  the  im- 
portant causes  of  chronic  gastritis,  a  very 
common  chronic  stomach  trouble.  Er- 
rors in  diet  and  careless  habits  of  eating 
are  probably  more  important  causes. 
These  stomach  troubles  cause  in  their 
turn  various  "dyspepsias"  and  disturb- 
ances of  malnutrition.  Heavy  beer  drink- 
ers have  enlarged  stomachs  and  enlarged 

hearts,  but 
these  seem  due 
to  the  quantity 
of  fluid  con- 
sumed rather 
than  to  the  al- 
cohol there  is 
in  it. 

Alcohol  i  s 
blamed  for 
very  many 
cases  of  acute 
Bright's  d  i  s  - 
'ease  (acute 
nephritis)  since 
this  s  o  often 
directly  fol- 
lows a  "spree."' 
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And  yet  the  direct  cause  is  not  so 
much  the  alcohol  as  the  exposure  to 
odd  and  wet,  for  drinkers  expose  them- 
-  unnecessarily,  and  while  intoxi- 
cated are  especially  susceptible  to  cold. 
>ure  for  any  reason  to  cold  and 
wet  is  one  of  the  commonest  causes 
of  acute  Bright's,  while  any  jK>ison  in 
large  enough  doses,  as  carbolic  acid,  tur- 
I .entitle:  overdoses  of  many  strong  medi- 

and  the  poisons  of  many  of  the 
acute  fevers,  especially  those  of  scarlet 
fever  and  diphtheria,  are  important  in 
this  list.  Considering  the  amount  of  al- 

drunk  it  would  seem  a  very  rare 
cause  of  acute  nephritis,  and  some  even 
deny  that  it  is  ever  a  direct  cause.  There 
is  more  evidence  that  the  habitual  use  of 
alcohol  is  a  direct  cause  of  another  form 
of  I'.righ-'  -:ibacute  parenchy- 

matoiis  nephritis  i.  and  yet  it  is  not  as 
important  as  a  cause  of  iln-  as  are  ma- 
laria, tub-  etc.  I!ut  certain  forms 
of  chronic  Bright's  disease  are  far  more 
common  than  are  the  above,  and  of  these 
alcohol  may  possibly,  but  not  certainly, 
be  an  important  cause.  It  surely  is  in 
conjunction  with  other  factors.  The 

ini|N>rt:int  cause  of  this  condition 
is  artedi"  and  so  alcohol,  in  ad- 

dition to  its  direct  responsibility,  is  also 
to  blame  in  just  so  far  as  it  is  responsible 
for  the  thickening  of  the  artcr 
tainly  if  the  patient  already  has  a  chronic 
nephritis  the  u-r  of  alcohol  will  make  it 
much  w.  • 

Heavy   drinkers   suffer    from   nervous 
-es  which  are  the  results  of-  the  di- 
rect   I  i    alcohol    on    the    sensitive 
nerve  become   epileptic, 
some                  while  others   >h«'W   ;i 
dementia.     Rut  these  cases  are  not  very 
conn                  dering  the  number  of  hard 
<irinkers      And  the  chnniic    alcoholic    is 
'  •  danger  of  mental  break- 
down in  case  of  illness  or  accident,  for 
although  he  may  not  have  been  a  hard. 
altlv                  •  ady,  drinker,  vet  an  acci- 
dent of  am  kind,  such  as  a  broken  lx>ne 
or  a  fever,  may  precipitate  delirium  tre- 
•uldenly  that  the  injury  or  fever 

far  the  most  important  result 
of  alcoholism  is  a  general  reduction  of 
111"  vita!i:\  and  rr-,:-t;nirr  of  the  body. 


and  this  is  synonymous  with  an  increased 
susceptibility  to  disease.  We  all  are  fre- 
quently exjxDsed  to  diseases,  but  we  do 
not  contract  them,  thanks  to  our  "re- 
sistance." But  drinkers  are  more  sus- 
ceptible than  are  normal  persons  to  al- 
most all  diseases.  This  is  well  illustrated 
by  tuberculosis,  for  it  is  variously  esti- 
mated that  from  fifty  to  eighty  per  cent 
of  all  consumptives  were  formerly  vic- 
tims of  chronic  alcoholism.  Chronic  al- 
coholics also  cannot  recover  easily  from 
disease;  that  is  they  lose  in  the  fight  for 
life.  The  percentage  of  deaths  in  pneu- 
monia, for  instance,  is  much  higher 
among  alcoholics  than  non-alcoholics. 

The  evil  effect  of  alcoholism  is  much 
better  seen  in  the  children  than  in  the 
parents.  This  transmitted  injury  is  sel- 
dom illustrated  by  the  "fearful  examples" 
which  are  held  up  for  warning,  such  as 
insanity,  epilepsy  or  imbecility,  although 
these  occur  much  too  often,  but  usually 
it  is  merely  a  slight  reduction  of  the  re- 
sistance of  these  children  to  disease  and 
an  increased  frailty  under  the  wear  and 
tear  of  ordinary  life.  Their  bodies  seem 
not  made  of  as  good  material  as  normal ; 
for  instance,  they  develop  arteriosclerosis 
more  easily  than  did  their  parents.  Final- 
ly, the  children  of  alcoholics  are  far  more 
sensitive  to  the  effects  of  alcohol  than 
were  their  parents.  To  their  fathers  al- 
cohol dealt  invisible  wounds  which  must 
-|H-cted  rather  than  demonstrated, 
but  them  it  destroys. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  repeat  that  al- 
cohol is  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most, 
important  factor  in  the  production  of 
general  disease,  and  is  dangerous  since 
its  influence  is  s, ,  insidious,  so  difficult 
of  demonstration.  Its  main  attack  is  on 
ihe  nervous  system ;  its  trusty  lieutenants 
;.re  the  weakened  will  and  the  blunted 
moral  sense ;  the  actual  blows  to  the  body 
are  struck  by  the  weather,  the  work,  the 
venereal  disease,  etc.,  which  the  pa- 
lient  must  endure.  Its  immediate  rela- 
tionship  to  disease  cannot  truthfully  be 
demonstrated  by  colored  plates  of  dis- 
eased organs  but  its  relationship  is  never- 
theless fundamental. 

The  cure  of  alcoholism  is  very  diffi- 
cult both  theoretically  and  practically. 
The  trcr.'.ment  must  be  directed  primarily 
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to  the  will,  and  here  the  insidious  danger 
of  alcoholism  "is  apparent,  for  alcohol  in- 
jun-s  this  first,  man's  one  means  of  de- 
fense. Miit  the  treatment  should  be  studied 
out  carefully  with  great  attention  to  de- 
tail, for  sentiment  too  often  directs  it. 
There  is  no  drug  cure.  Drugs  may  for  . 
a  while  cause  a  disgust  for  liquors  but 
that  is  all.  The  environment  is  of  great 
importance.  The  patient  is  best  treated 
under  conditions  (in  an  institution  if  nec- 
essary), where  he  is  protected  from 
temptation  at  those  times,  which  are  quite 
sure  to  occur,  when  the  will  is  too  weak 
to  resist.  Alcohol  weakens  the  will  by 
poisoning  the  brain.  The  man  may  have 
an  intense  desire  to  overcome  the  habit, 
but  the  ability  to  will  to  resist  temptation 
will  depend  much  on  physical  conditions, 
the  health  of  the  body  as  a  whole  and  of 
the  nervous  system  in  particular.  For 
that  reason  the  physical  condition  should 
be  improved.  Probably  every  organ  is 
in  some  measure  injured.  The  diet,  the 
routine  of  life,  a  regular  occupation  (easy 
work  in  the  open  air  is  best),  all  need 
careful  direction.  And  the  man  should 
stay  under  these  conditions  long  after  he 
appears  entirely  well,  for  the  future  will 


depend  more  on  the  "reserve"  a  man  has 
than  on  his  superficial  condition  and  hon- 
est intentions  when  dismissed  from  treat- 
ment. Granting  that  a  man  inherits  a 
strong  body  there  is  good  chance  for 
cure;  but  the  son  of  a  drinker  (even  a 
moderate  one)  has  most  of  the  chances 
against  him. 

Mut  from  the  very  first  the  fight  is 
really  mental.  Not  only  must  the  pa- 
tient want  to  overcome  his  habit  (they 
practically  all  do)  but  he  must  be  able 
to  will  to  resist  temptation,  and  the 
strength  to  will  is  a  question  of  both 
the  mental  and  the  physical.  But  by  the 
mental  we  include  the  spiritual,  first  and 
foremost.  The  rescue  mission  workers, 
the  priests  and  the  clergymen,  these  hold 
a  record  for  genuine  cures  of  alcoholism 
of  which  physicians  may  well  be  envious. 
They  direct  their  attention  to  the  man's 
mental,  moral  and  spiritual  life,  paying 
narticular  attention  to  his  environment. 
The  will  is  alcohol's  chief  point  of  attack, 
and  there  must  the  main  defense  be 
made.  The  man  realizes  his  need  of  a 
strength  not  his  own.  and  with  this  he 
often  wins. 
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Massachusetts,  owing  to  its  large  ur- 
ban population  occupied  chiefly  in  mills, 
factories  and  shops,  has  found  the  prob- 
lem of  drunkenness  serious  and  has  de- 


voted much  attention  to  both  penal  and 
curative  treatment.  Under  the  local  op- 
tion law  alcohol  in  its  various  forms  has 
ordinarily  been  fairly  accessible  in  dis- 
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tricts    where    population    is    aggregated. 

•  lative   to  public   l>eli 

which    find    "intoxication    in    a    public 

place"   to  be   a  misdemeanor,   although 

usually    interpreted    by    the    police    with 

fair  latitr  It  in  the  apprehension 

of    such    intoxicated  j>er*<>n>    as   appear 

un.ible   to  care   for  tl  .  quarrel. 

.••  T.  or  <itherwi-e   render  themselves 

publicly  •  In  1909  there  were 

90.550  arrests  on  the  charge  of  drunken- 

"f  which  45,124  were  within  the  city 

of   Boston.       Drunkards  are  frequently 

•i-i|  on  a  cli.i-.  iisttirbance  of 

the  peace.  |K-tty  larceny  and   more   -en 

Indeed     ninety-four    per 

cent  of  all  the  prisoners  of  the  state  were 

i'V  the  penal  commissioner  in 

.  as  intemperate  by  habit. 

PRACTICE  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 

The  jilan  of  criminal  procedure  varies 

wi<!el\  throughout  the  states  of  the  Unit- 

•.itei.     The  Massachusetts  plan  in- 

^  release,  probation,  fine,  suspended 

sentence   and    imprisonment.      After   the 

rested  has  recovered  from  his 

n.  lie  i>  permitted  to  "make  a 

nent  in  writing.     .     .     .    giving  his 


name  and  addn».  setting  forth  what 
persons,  if  any,  are  dependent  upon  him 
for  supjx>rt,  his  place  of  employment,  if 
any,  and  whether  he  has  been  arrested  for 
drunkenness  within  the  twelve  months 
next  preceding,  and  requesting  to  be  re- 
leased from  custody."  If  the  probation 
officer,  after  looking  up  the  man's  pre- 
-  record,  believes  his  statement  to 
be  true  and  finds  that  he  has  not  twice 
before  been  arrested  for  drunkenness 
within  the  preceding  twelve  months,  he 
may  release  him  forthwith  without  ar- 
raignment. In  1909  of  the  90,550  arrest- 
ed 78450  made  the  optional  statement. 
67,821  were  adjudged  to  be  true,  and 
33.798  were  released  without  trial. 

The  next  step  of  the  criminal  proced- 
ure in  order  of  severity  is  probation. 
The  purpose  of  probation  is  threefold: 
tir*t,  to  secure  evidence  supplementary 
t"  the  prisoner's  statement  of  his  home 
and  of  his  industrial  and  social  environ- 
ment ;  second,  on  the  basis  of  this  evi- 
dence to  advise  the  judge  as  to  the  proper 
disposition  of  the  case ;  and  third,  by 
sympathetic  counsel  based  on  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  prisoner's  personal 
problem,  and  by  modification  of  the  pris- 
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oner's  environment  through  putting  him 
in  touch  with  new  constructive  agencies — 
school,  church,  club,  employment,  etc., 
adapted  to  the  case  in  question — to  de- 
flect htm  permanently  from  intemper- 
ance. Probation,  though  perhaps  more 
concerned  in  Massachusetts  with  juve- 
nile delinquency,  was  applied  in  1909  to 
8,177  cases  of  drunkenness. 

The  fine — ordinarily  of  five  dollars, 
sometimes  ten  dollars — was  applied  to 
23,667  cases.  Of  those  fined  10,433  were 
imprisoned  for  non-payment.  Since  1905 
Massachusetts  law  has  permitted,  at  the 
option  of  the  judge,  the  suspended  sen- 
tence, which  allows  the  prisoner,  if  un- 
able to  pay  his  fine  at  once,  to  earn  the 
fine  and  pay  it  to  the  pfobation  officer. 
The  suspended  sentence  has  been  adopted 
in  certain  courts  and  has  been  highly  suc- 
cessful. Statistics  are  not  available. 

Imprisonment  in  local  jails  and  county 
houses  of  correction  was  ordered  in  8.709 
cases.  10,433  other  cases  were  impris- 
oned for  from  eight  to  twenty  days  in 
jail  or  houses  of  correction  for  non-pay- 
ment of  fine.  Of  the  8,709  sentenced  to 
imprisonment,  8,298  were  sentenced  for  a 
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term  of  less  than  six  months,  396  for 
from  six  to  twelve  months  and  but  fif- 
teen for  one  year  or  more.  Indetermi- 
nate sentence  was  ordered  for  2,472  men 
and  234  women  at  the  State  Farm,  for 
fifty-one  men  to  the  Massachusetts  Re- 
formatory and  for  ninety-five  women  to 
the  Reformatory  Prison  for  Women.  Of 
the  total  21,994  prisoners  committed  for 
drunkenness  during  the  year,  19,142  were 
thus  sent  to  jails  and  houses  of  correc- 
tion— chiefly  on  short  terms — and  only 
2,852  received  indeterminate  sentence  to 
the  better  known  reformatory  institu- 
tions of  the  state. 

Other  cases  appeal  to  superior  court  or 
are  placed  on  file,  which  is  equivalent  to 
release  from  the  court.  No  uniformity 
in  procedure  obtains  among  Massachu- 
setts courts.  Each  of  the  above  measures 
is  applied  with  surprising  variation  to 
young  and  old  offenders. 

CRITICISM    OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

Granted  the  applicability  of  penal 
measures  to  drunkenness  certain  com- 
ments on  the  above  disposition  of  cases 
may  be  indicated.  Release,  which  was 
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applied  in  thirty-six  per  cent  of  the  cases 
arrested,  is  usually  a  wise  procedure  for 
fir. "i  offenders,  becau-e  for  them  arrest, 

.\eil  by  a  night's  imprisonment  and 
admonition  from  the  probation  officer,  is 
often  an  adequate  deterrent  from  repeti- 
tion of  the  offence.  Release  may,  how- 
ever, encourage  inebriety  in  old  offenders, 
who  either  escape  detection  within  a 
given  court  or  are  arrested  within  dif- 
ferent jurisdiction: — for  an  insufficient 
probation  staff  seriou-l\  curtail*  < 
eration  between  c«'  Probation, 

which  is  e«-i-ntial  to  incipient  cases,  was 
applied  in  \<r*i  to  but  eight  per  cent  of 
the  drimkar  The  recent 

State  O munition  on  Probation  under 
the  able  din--  Deputy  ( 'oinmis- 

•  Mulready  i-  coiitini;.  .•>!•,  strength- 
ening this  department  in  so  far  as  their 
small  staff  and  limited  means  permit. 

md  improved  record-  and  imp- 
ijtiality  of  officer-  have  already  resulted. 
The  fine,  which  •  t'mnst  exclu- 

sively in  certain  c-  the  most 

nomical  punitive  measure  for  the  state,  if 
the  incidence  of  the  fine  is  upon  the  of- 
fender himself.  If  the  fine  is  paid  by 
inm*-ent  friends  or  by  the  drunkard's 
family,  this  measure  ma\  cause  suffering 


and  prove  utterly  unjust.  Furthermore, 
if  the  prisoner  or  his  friends  cannot  at 
once  pay  the  fine  and  imprisonment  en- 
sues, the  prisoner  and  his  family  are 
doubly  punished  and  the  state  loses  both 
the  fine  and  the  cost  of  the  drunkard's 
maintenance  in  prison.  The  alternative 
provision,  suspended  sentence,  has  been 
adopted  somewhat  slowly  by  Massachu- 
setts judges.  It  is  advantageous  in  that 
•  es  the  state  both  the  fine  and  the 
prison  cost,  and  especially  'because  it 
places  the  prisoner  once  again  in  the 
hands  of  the  probation  officer  for  con- 
structive treatment. 

Imprisonment  for  drunkenness,  wheth- 
er as  result  of  direct  sentence  or  of  non- 
payment of  fine,  is  an  exceedingly  .serious 
measure.  It  may  deprive  the  drunkard's 
dependents  of  his  earning-,  may  result  in 
the  loss  of  job  by  the  drunkard,  thus  oc- 
casioning a  dangerous  period  of  unem- 
ployment upon  release,  \--ociation  with 
criminals  in  the  prison  may  aid  in  mak- 
ing the  drunkard  a  criminal.  Prison  is 
necessary  for  vicious,  criminal  or  de- 
generate drunkards.  It  may  mean  ruin 
for  certain  types  of  intemperate  work- 
ingmen. 

Statistics    of    recidivism     in    prisons,* 
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which  record  14,440  cases  recognized  as 
imprisoned  within  the  same  institutions 
two  or  more  times  and  1,262  cases  sev- 
enteen or  more  times,  are  proof  of  the 
ineffectualness  of  the  correctional  sys- 
tem for  certain  types  and  afford  justi- 
fication of  the  adoption  by  the  state  of 
curative  measures. 

SPECIAL    INSTITUTIONS 

Throughout  the  past  century  there  has 
been  growing  realization  that  intemper- 
ance, at  least  in  certain  of  its  forms,  is 
either  a  disease  or  the  expression  of 
diseased  mental  or  physical  condition.  In 
1868  a  joint  special  committee  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts to  "consider  the  matter  of  inebria- 
tion as  a  disease,  and  the  expediency  of 
treating  the  same  at  Rainsford  Island." 
The  committee  approved  of  the  hospital 
treatment  of  inebriety,  but  was  "not  of 
the  opinion  that  such  an  institution,  estab- 
lished and  supported  exclusively  by  the 
state,  would  realize  the  best  results."  It 
found  Rainsford  Island  to  be  an  un- 
suitable location,  and  urged  that  "if  hu- 
mane and  philanthropic  persons  would 
found  such  an  institution  the  state  could 
well  afford  to  be  a  most  liberal  patron." 
Leave  was  asked  to  report  to  a  subse- 
quent Legislature  but  no  decisive  step 
was  taken. 

The  culmination  of  years  of  agitation 
was  reached  in  1885  when  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  Lunacy,  and  Charity, 
after  a  number  of  public  hearings  and 
consultation  with  medical  experts,  rec- 
ommended to  the  General  Court  that  an 
institution  for  inebriates  be  established 
by  the  state.  The  quality  of  this  report 
is  evidenced  by  the  following  extracts: 
.  .  .  discrimination  should  be  ex- 
ercised by  the  courts  in  reference  to  the 
character  and  reputation  of  those  com- 
mitted to  it  (the  asylum).  '.  .  .  The 
expense  of  their  maintenance  in  the  insti- 
tution so  far  as  it  exceed  their  earnings 
from  farm  labor  and  other  occupations 
should  be  borne  and  paid  by  the  state,  ex- 
cept that  each  inmate  having  property 
or  means  of  supporting  himself  should 
be  required  by  law  to  pay  for  his  main- 
tenance out  of  his  estate.  .  .  .  The 
situation  of  such  an  institution  should  be 


in  the  country  remote  from  any  large 
town,  but  near  the  line  of  some  railroad, 
and  a  tract  of  good  farming  land,  of  at 
least  150  acres  in  extent.  .  .  .  The 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  within  a 
radius  of  several  miles  of  the  institution 
should  be  forbidden  under  a  penalty. 
"...  As  occupations  .  .  .  farm 
labor,  gardening,  and  readily  acquired 
and  light  mechanical  employments  are 
recommended."  This  report  and  con- 
temporary agitation  resulted  in  immedi- 
ate provision  for  inebriate  patients  in 
hospitals  for  the  insane.  In  1889  the 
establishment  of  the  Massachusetts  Hos- 
pital for  Dipsomaniacs  and  Inebriates  at 
Foxborough  was  authorized,  and  in  1893 
the  hospital  was  opened. 

COMMITMENT  AT   FOXBOROUGH 

Iii  the  early  part  of  its  history  the  Fox- 
borough  Hospital  received  inebriates  of 
confirmed  and  even  vicious  or  degenerate 
types,  until  workhouse  methods  were  ne- 
cessitated. By  1907  the  institution  had 
fallen  under  popular  disapproval ;  a  state 
investigation  was  made,  and  although 
no  specific  delinquency  was  found  in  the 
old  management  the  hospital  was  entire- 
ly reorganized.  A  new  board  of  trustees, 
carefully  chosen  to  represent  the  state 
probation  service,  the  medical  and  legal 
professions  and  general  citizenship,  was 
appointed.  Robert  A.  Woods  of  Bos- 
ton was  made  chairman  of  the  board. 
The  services  of  Dr.  Irwin  H.  Neff  as 
superintendent  were  secured.  To  his 
able  direction  and  to  the  initiative  of  the 
present  board  of  trustees  the  greatly  in- 
creased scope  and  effectiveness  of  the 
work  of  the  Foxborough  State  Hospital 
may  be  ascribed. 

Hospital  treatment  for  inebriates  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  inebriety 
is  a  pathologic  state  and  amenable  to 
curative  treatment.  It  is  not  assumed 
that  all  cases  of  drunkenness  are  patho- 
logic. On  the  contrary,  the  recent  spe- 
cial report  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Foxborough  Hospital  carefully  classi- 
fies drunkards  into  three  main  groups: 
the  accidental  drunkard,  the  occasional 
drunkard,  usually  of  the  holiday  or  week 
end  type ;  and  the  habitual  drunkard.  It 
is  only  within  this  last  group  that  intern- 
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•niiiiiiily  beyond  the  will  ot 
tin-  drunkard  and  that  curative  rather 
than  correctional  treatment  is  demanded. 
l-'.vfn  among  habitual  inebriates — the  vic- 

of  a  morbid  craving  for  the  drug, 

•1  -not  all  cases  are  apparently  to 

be    permanently    benefited    by    hospital 

treatment.    Indeed  there  is  among  drunk- 

.1  large  proportion  of  individuals  in 
whom  intemperance  is  but  an  expression 

~ior  mental  or  physical  degeneracy. 
<  )thers  have  caused  in  themselves  mental 

;rment  through  years  of  excessive 
drinking  and  are.  in  just  so  far,  unfit 
cases  for  hospital  treatment.  There 

mother  large  group,  too,  who 
have  begun  drinking  in  excess  only 
after  they  are  pa-t  the  prime  of 
life — Imping  perhaps  by  stimulants  to 
retain  their  ebbing  powers.  Owing 
t<>  the  very  physical  and  mental  break- 
up of  this  period — technically  known  as 
the  period  of  involution — the  patient  is 
-eldom  able  to  co-operate  in  his  own  cure. 

-cndering  hospital  methods  of  slight 
avail.  The  most  hopeful  case  for  hospital 
treatment  i.s  rather  the  normal  man  whom 
bad  hygiene,  p>»«rly  cooked  food,  domes- 
tic troubles  or  lupine"  worry  has  driven 
to  the  constant  use  of  alcohol,  until  ever 
craving  and  ever  decreased  vi- 
resnlt  in  true  narcomania.  This 

p  ami  the  periodic  drunkards  for 
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\\lioin  hospital  treatment  is  valuable  dur- 
ing attacks  form  the  most  curable  classes 
of  habitual  drunkards.  Experience  has 
shown,  however,  that  it  is  unsafe  to  term 
any  type  of  habitual  inebriate  incurable 
until  after  prolonged  inspection.  For 
each  new  case  is  a  problem  in  itself  and 
mu>t  be  considered  according  to  its  own 
history  and  make-up,  hereditary  and 
environmental. 

METHODS  OF  COMMITMENT 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  patients 
are  admitted  to  the  hospital.  The  first 
and  oldest  method  is  commitment  by  the 
court  upon  petition  of  friends  or  relatives, 
followed  by  medical  examination.  The 
second  method  is  the  voluntary  applica- 
tion of  the  drunkard ;  seven  per  cent  of 
all  admissions  to  the  hospital  are  of  this 
sort.  A  third  and  recent  method,  de- 
signed to  effect  easy  co-operation  be- 
tween the  hospital  and  the  criminal  court, 
is  the  placing  of  young  habitual  drunk- 
ards on  probation  on  condition  that  they 
spend  a  certain  specified  period  at  the 
hospital.  In  this  way  it  is  hoped  that 
cases  arrested  for  drunkenness  and  rec- 
ognized by  the  probation  officer  as  patho- 
logic cases  may  be  saved  from  penal 
measures  and  cured  of  inebriety  while 
the  disease  is  yet  young. 
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MEANS  TO   RESTORE  DRUNKARDS 

The  means  by  which  the  hospital  re- 
"tnn.--,  the  inebriate  to  manhood  and  to 
economic    productivity    vary    necessarily 
with  the  case.     But  certain  rules  are  al- 
most   universally    applicable.      The    pa- 
tients   should    be    restored    to    physical 
health  by  .proper  nourishment,  sanitary 
conditions,    regular    hours,    and    out    of 
door  work  and  recreation.     Diseases  of 
the  body,  which  sometimes  largely  condi- 
tion inebriety,  must  be  cured  by  proper 
medical  care.    All  this,  however,  has  been 
done  for  many  years  by  our  better  pris- 
ons   and    reformatories    without    curing 
chronic  inebriety.     For  in  addition  to  re- 
building   the    body    it    is    essential    to 
strengthen  the  will  to  resist  alcohol  and 
to  prepare  an  environment  favorable  to 
the  free  play  of  this  will.     The  mental 
treatment  of  patients  takes  the  form  of 
daily  interviews,  whether  in  the  office  of 
the   superintendent   and   assistant   physi- 
cians or  in  the  field,  workshop,  or  recrea- 
tion rooms.     The  interest  of  the  patient 
in  his  case  is  sought  and  co-operation  in 
the  cure  solicited.     If  such  co-operation 
can  be  secured   the  patient's   case  is  a 
hopeful  one.     If,  after  the  strength  of 
body  has  been  restored,  the  mind   still 
fails  to  respond  to  the  suggestion  of  cure, 
the  chances  of  lasting  improvement  are 
very  slight.     For  this  very  reason  volun- 
tary cases  are  ordinarily  hopeful  in  that 
they  imply  the  consent  of  the  patient. 
This  further  accounts  for  the  less  fre- 
quent  curability   of   the  prison   rounder 
type  in  whom  inherited  degeneracy  or 
years  of  acquired  depravity  render  men- 
tal response  impossible. 

Shortly  after  the  admission  of  the  pa- 
tient to  the  hospital,  when  the  first  effects 
of  debauchery  are  healed,  there  comes  a 
period  of  restlessness,  characteristic   of 
convalescence,     in     which     the     patient 
wishes  to  get  away.      Despite  repeated 
experiences  to  the  contrary,  he  sincerely 
believes  he  will  not  drink  again,  at  least 
not  in  excess.     In  this  trying  period  the 
:!ucative  process  is  begun.     The  body 
must  be  trained  to  regularity  of  habit   a 
recognized    bulwark    against    intemper- 
nce :  the  mind  must  be  made  to  see  the 
situation  and  its  remedies ;  the  will  must 
induced  to  co-operate,  and,  not  the 


least   important,  an  occupation   must  be 
found  for  the  patient,  which  will  keep  his 
interest   and   his  health  and   better  pre- 
pare him  for  employment  upon  his  with- 
drawal from  the  hospital.    Many  patients 
have    been    casual    laborers.      For    these 
the  hospital  should  become  so  far  as  pos- 
.  sible  a  trade  school,  where  the  patient 
may  become  proficient  at  a  trade  in  which 
the  work  is  regular  and  the  remuneration 
adequate.      Men    already    skilled    at    a 
trade  can  often  be  kept  at  that  work  at 
the  hospital,  or  may  at  the  discretion  of 
the   superintendent    be   put   to    work    at 
something    entirely     different,     thus     to 
awaken   fresh  interest  and  give  them  a 
new  grasp  on  life.     Out  of  door  work, 
such  as  farming,  horticulture,  grading  of 
lawns,   care   of   poultry;   live    stock    and 
stables,   erection  of  buildings,   and   con- 
struction of  sidewalks  and  roads,  is  often  • 
most  desirable  and  at  the  same  time  can 
be  conducted  to  the  ultimate  profit  of  the 
hospital. 

Hospital  treatment  is  desirable,  in  that 
it  permits  the  reconstruction  of  the 
drunkard  apart  from  his  old  associates 
and  influences.  A  hospital  is,  however,  at 
the  best  an  artificial  environment  and 
therefore  a  protracted  stay  for  most  pa- 
tients is  inadvisable.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  danger  of  a  too  sudden  return  to 
the  old  or  even  to  a  new  environment, 
away  from  the  sustaining  influences  of 
the  hospital.  This  clanger  has  been  met 
by  a  new  and  exceedingly  important 
measure  initiated  last  year  by  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Foxborough  Hospital— 
the  establishment  of  an  out-patient  de- 
partment. 

AFTER-CARE  OF  CASES 

The  first  duty  of  the  out-patient  physi- 
cian, an  office  now  held  by  Dr.  John  A. 
Horgan,  is  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  patients  while  in  the  hospital.  The 
next  requisite  step  is  a  visit  to  the  pa- 
tient's home  while  he  is  yet  in  the  hos- 
pital. This  is  done  both  as  a  means  for 
acquiring  added  working  data  relative  to 
the  case  and,  quite  as  important,  for 
the  purpose  of  instructing  the  family  in 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  inebriety,  thus 
preparing  them  for  the  proper  reception 
of  the  patient  upon  his  return  home. 
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Iii  this  way  qucml  .r  ita  opposite, 

wtak  indulgence  of  the  drunkard  by 
wife,  mother  or  other  members  of  the 
household,  has  been  changed  into  intelli- 
gent aid,  based  upon  an  understanding 
of  the  paticnt'>  strength  or  weakm 

A  small  degree  of  protection  of  the 
patient  from  the  presence  of  alcohol  on 
the  family  table.  or  from  old,  destructive 
associations  will  render  the  determina- 
tion made  in  the  hospital  more  pnssjhle 
of  ftillfilment,  even  though  other  condi- 
remain  t<>  some  degree  adverse 

f  the  patient   lies 

the  formation  of  a  truly  constructive  en- 
tnent.  Through  the  family  or  the 
out  patient  physician  work  is  found 
ready  for  the  patient  on  his  exit  from 
the  li  •  that  no  period  of  unem- 

ployment and  consequent  discourage- 
ment may  destroy  ihe  newly  acquired 
self-mastery.  Sometimes  condition 
quire  a  new  trade.  l>ut  in  general  it  is 
believed  that  a  patient  is  not  cured  who 
is  unable  to  return  to  his  original  iu- 
and  remain  abstinent.  The  ef- 
fort is  made,  however,  to  place  the  pa- 
tient among  helpful  friends,  in  a  temper- 
ance >r  church,  or  fraternal  or- 
ganization where  better  influences  pre- 
dominate. '  if  ten  some  individual  is 

who  will  represent  the  out-patient 
physician  during  his  absence.    Meanwhile 

of   the   out-patient    physician    or 
to  the   hospital  at  requisite  inter- 
vals by  the  patient  keep  alive  the  influ- 
ence of  the  hospital  until  the  patient  is 
firmly  established  in  the  outer  world  and 
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abstinence  has  become  habitual.  Some- 
times a  patient  has  been  overconfident  of 
his  powers  and  has  left  the  hospital  too 
soon.  In  such  case  no  effort  is  made  to 
retain  him  for  there  is  no  advantage  in 
lining  a  patient  when  he  is  deter- 
mined to  leave ;  he  is  no  longer  amenable 
to  cure.  If,  however,  the  out-patient 
physician  finds  him  after  an  unsuccess- 
ful battle  with  the  old  environment,  he 
may  be  may  be  able  to  persuade  him  to 
return  to  the  hospital,  and  thereafter  a 
permanent  cure  may  be  effected. 

The  out-patient  physician  thus  is  the 
link  hitherto  lacking  between  the  hos- 
pital and  the  outer  world.  He  continues 
the  treatment  after  the  patient  has  left 
the  hospital  and  prevents  miscarriage  of 
the  hospital's  efforts.  As  yet  the  hos- 
pital has  but  one  out-patient  physician, 
but  in  May,  1910,  for  example,  h<  made 
in  all  forty-four  visits  to  thirty-four 
homes  of  patients  about  to  receive  final 
discharge.  He  made  114  visits  to  the 
homes  of  sixty-six  patients  on  leave  of 
absence,  and  made  thirty-one  visits  to  the 
homes  of  patients  already  discharged. 

N'ot  content  with  the  prevailing  mode 
of  penal  treatment  of  drunkards  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, or  with  the  type  of  patients 
committed  to  the  hospital,  the  trustees  of 
the  Foxborough  Hospital  have  under- 
taken various  measures  to  secure  the 
requisite  treatment  for  each  type  of 
drunkard.  First,  physicians  of  the  state 
have  been  instructed  through  circulars 
and  conferences  of  the  hospital's  methods 
and  the  type  of  cases  desired.  Second, 
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Administrative   building   Massachusetts   Statj   Institution   at 
Foxbo  rough. 


social  workers 
after  coniYr- 
rnces  and  vi-it -, 
to  Foxborough 
have  begun  to 
send  proper 
cases  and  to 
work  with  the 
out-  patient 
physician  i  n 
the  oversight 
o  f  discharged 
patients. 
Third,  the 
judges  and 
probation  offi- 
cers have  met 
with  represen- 
tatives o  f  the 
hospital,  and 
especially  with  the  out-patient  physician, 
to  whom  in  many  instances  prospective 
patients  are  turned  over  for  inspection 
before  being  committed  to  the  hospital. 
In  this  way  old,  degenerate  and  otherwise 
hopeless  cases,  who  by  their  presence  in 
the  hospital  would  bring  an  atmosphere 
of  despair,  are  often  eliminated  at  the 
place  of  arrest  and  younger  or  more  de- 
sirable cases  are  increasingly  received. 

NEW  PLANS  UNDER  WAY 

In  1909  it  became  evident  to  the  Fox- 
borough  trustees,  that  a  preliminary  study 
of  the  conditions  of  drunkenness  and  of 
the  prevailing  modes  of  treatment  within 
the  state  was  essential,  before  radical 
changes  of  method  and  proper  co-ordina- 
tion could  be  effected.  With  the  authori- 
zation of  the  Legislature  a  special  report 
of  the  trustees  of  the  Foxborough  State 
Hospital,  entitled  Drunkenness  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, was  prepared  and  presented 
to  the  General  Court  of  1910.  It  con- 
tains a  survey  of  drunkenness  in  Massa- 
clm-etts  and  of  the  present  ways,  penal 
and  curative,  of  dealing  with  it.  Out  of 
conditions  as  found,  the  board  deter- 
mined that  certain  immediate  steps  were 
necessary  to  adapt  treatment  to  each 
type  of  case  in  question.  Following  the 
classification  of  drunkards  into  acci- 
dental, occasional  and  habitual,  and  the 
sub-classification  of  criminal  and  non- 
criminal,  the  board  nr.ges  in  general  the 


release  of  acci- 
dental drunk- 
ards, and  pro- 
bation, fines,, 
suspended  sen- 
tence and  rare- 
ly short  term 
imprison- 
inent  for  the 
occasion- 
a  1  drunkard. 
The  common- 
wealth is  urged 
to  abandon  the 
practice  of  im- 
prisonment for 
non  -  payment 
of  fine.  For 
habitual  drunk- 
ards, if  vicious,, 
criminal  or  degenerate,  indeterminate  sen- 
tence to  the  State  Farm  is  deemed  best. 
For  non-criminal  habitual  drunkards,  if 
hopeful  cases,  treatment  at  the  State  Hos- 
pital by  one  of  the  usual  three  methods  of 
admittance  is  recommended.  The  pres- 
ent hospital  at  Foxborough,  however,  is 
found  to  be  inadequately  equipped  for 
the  reception  and  requisite  treatment  of 
all  eligible  alcoholic  and  drug  cases.  Two 
other  classes,  inebriate  women  and  in- 
curable non-criminal  men,  are  found  to 
be  ignored  or  wrongfully  placed  in  prison 
or  hospital  under  prevailing  methods.  It 
was  recommended,  therefore,  that  the 
state  appropriate  money  for  the  purchase 
of  a  large  tract  in  three  adjoining  town- 
ships, whereon  a  new  hospital  for  men, 
a  hospital  for  women,  and  a  farm  colony 
for  incurable  male  inebriates  might  be 
erected  through  the  labor  of  inmates. 
The  Legislature  appropriated  $50,000 
and  land  is  now  being  sought.  The  three 
institutions  as  planned  are  to  be  under 
uniform  management,  a  plan  beneficial 
both  for  deeper  study  of  the  nature  of 
inebriety  in  its  various  phases  and  for 
economy  in  finance. 

When  the  plan  is  finally  in  use  it  will 
be  possible  for  the  hospital  and  its  ad- 
juncts to  receive  all  pathologic  cases 
whether  male  or  female,  curable  or  in- 
curable. The  incurable  will  be  sent  on 
indeterminate  sentence  to  the  farm  col- 
ony and  kept  at  productive  labor  apart 
from  criminals  and  under  medical  care. 
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Transfer  of  cases  from  the  farm  colony 
to  the  hospital  will  b-j  rendered  possible 
under  this  uniform  superintendence  of 
cases  which  prove  curable.  It  is  hoped 
that  all  cases  adjudged  to  be  habitual 
drunkards,  actual  or  incipient,  will  thus 
ultimately  be  sent  either  to  the  hospital 
on  probation  or  to  the  colony  on 
tence.  Under  medical  supervision  they 
can  be  sub-classified  and  each  case 
placed  under  the  influences  which  it 
needs.  Cases  which  prove  refractory 
could  be  moved  to  the  State  Farm  or  to 
a  house  of  correction. 

By  this  plan,  comprising  release,  pro- 
bation, fine.  sus|K-nded  sentence,  i 


onment  for  arrested  drunkards,  and  hos- 
pitals with  out-patient  •  department  and 
farm  colony  for  both  voluntary  and 
court  cases,  it  is  hoped  that  the  manufac- 
ture of  criminals  and  sots  from  patho- 
logic drunkards  may  cease,  and  that  each 
type  of  drunkard,  pathologic  or  wilful, 
may  be  brought  to  the  peculiar  cor- 
rective or  curative  treatment  which  his 
individual  case  demands.  In  this  way 
needless  drunkards  can  be  eliminated 
from  our  courts  and  prisons,  and  a  fair 
proportion  of  cases  restored  to  health, 
economic  productivity  and  valued  citi- 
zenship. 


IOWA  STATE    r  ARM. 
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I  believe  our  Sunday  law*  forbidding 
play  and  sport  are  in  the  main  an  evil.  I 
believe  that  they  do  much  harm  and  pre- 
vent a  great  deal  of  good.  I  believe  that 
games  and  play  on  Sunday,  under  \>- 

time,  place  and  noise, 
should  be  not  only  permitted  but  en- 
couraged. I  believe  that  the  pro\ 
in  our  game  laws  forbidding  fishing  and 
shooting  on  Sunday  is  wrong.  It  is  a 
rich  man's  law.  It  would  be  better  to 
forbid  these  forms  of  sport  on  any  day 
except  Sunday,  so  as  to  reserve  the  game 

!•  llv<T"d  at  Mi-  f'.'irih  nnnnnl  <• 

of    the    I'lajgriiunil    A««<~-liitirin    «t    Amrrlm.    June 
0.    101" 


for  the  one  day  in  the  week  when  the 
average  citizen  can  go  after  it. 

That  Sunday  is  to  a  great  extent,  for 
city  children  at  least,  a  day  of  lawlr->- 
ness  and  demoralization  cannot,  I  think, 
be  successfully  disputed.  There  are,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  no  statistics  upon  the 
point,  but  I  have  gathered  a  considerable 
amount  of  testimony  'from  social  work- 
ers to  the  effect  that  Sunday  is  at  present 
the  especial  day  for  the  planning  and 
carrying  out  of  mischief  and  lawbreak- 
ing  in  various  forms,  and  that  in  par- 
ticular it  is,  among  city  boys,  very  largely 
devoted  to  gambling.  Whatever  the  ex- 
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planation  may  he.  Sunday  is,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  for  great  numbers,  if  not  for 
the  majority  of  our  children,  a  radiating 
center  of  evil  tendencies  for  the  entire 
week. 

And  that  Sunday  should  have  a  de- 
moralizing effect  would  seem  to  be  the 
inevitable  result  of  our  present  Sunday 
laws.  If  its  influence  were  not  in  great 
measure  an  evil  one,  it  would  not  be  for 
the  omission  on  our  part  of  the  sort  of 
measure  best  calculated  to  make  it  so. 
We  rightly  prohibit  work  on  Sunday  so 
far  as  practicable.  Our  laws  to  that 
effect  are  essential  to  the  existence  of 
Sunday  and  constitute  a  most  beneficent 
piece  of  legislation.  But  by  forbidding 
play  also,  we  have  done  our  best  to  make 
the  day,  for  our  young  people  at  least,  a 
day  of  idleness;  and  the  distinction  be- 
tween enjoining  idleness  and  promoting 
evil  is  one  hardly  worth  insisting  on. 

It  is  true  that  we  do  permit  some 
forms  of  Sunday  play.  Reading,  gos- 
sip, paying  visits,  are  lawful,  as  are  also 
riding,  yachting,  automobiling  and  avia- 
tion. Walking  also  is  permitted ;  but  so 
far  as  games  suited  to  young  people  and 
not  requiring  an  independent  fortune  are 
concerned,  we  make  our  prohibition 
fairly  general. 

It  is  true,  also,  that  we  foster  and 
support  the  church;  and  going  to  church 
represents  for  many,  even  of  our  young 
people,  a  "most  valuable  part  of  what 
Sunday  means  and  ought  to  mean.  But 
we  cannot  spend  all  the  waking  hours  in 
church,  even  if  the  hours  we  spend  there 
are  all  waking  hours.  When  church  is 
over,  there  is  still  a  long  day  left  to  be 
filled  up,  and  sedentary  pursuits  would 
never  wholly  fill  it  for  the  young.  It 
would  seem  as  though  we  had  entered 
into  a  certain  sort  of  partnership,  more 
common  during  the  Middle  Ages  than  it 
i*  ("day, — our  contribution  being  to  find 
the  idle  hands  while  the  party  of  the 
other  part,  a  reputed  expert  in  that  line, 
agrees  to  do  the  rest. 

You  know  what  happens  when  you 
make  a  dam  across  a  brook.  It  backs 
up  on  people's  lawns  and  orchards,  floods 
their  cellars,  carries  off  their  apples  and 
other  movable  possessions,  tears  their 
shrubs  and  flowers,  and  drowns  their 


hens.  In  short,  it  trespasses  generally 
on  their  property  and  their  goodnature, 
to  the  detriment  of  both.  Whose  fauh 
is  it  in  that  case  that  these  depredations 
occur?  Who  is  in  reality  the  creator 
of  such  area  of  devastation  ?  In  the 
analogous  case  now  under  consideration 
we  have  hitherto  blamed  the  brook.  I 
think  it  is  time  that  we  traced  the  evil  a 
little  nearer  home. 

Our  present  Sunday  laws  are  like  that 
unwise  sort  of  factory  legislation  which 
forbids  children  to  work  without  requir- 
ing them  to  go  to  school;  except  that 
our  Sunday  legislation  goes  a  step  fur- 
ther in  forbidding  play  as  well.  It  thus 
holds  the  first  place  as  an  example  of 
legislation  enjoining  idleness  and  pro- 
ducing crime. 

What  has  got  us  into  this  position  is 
the  fact  that  our  Sunday  laws  are  a  sur- 
vival, a  shell  left  on  the  seashore,  from 
which  the  living  creature  has  departed. 
the  negative  side  of  an  institution  that 
no  longer  lives.  The  Puritan  Sunday 
law  was  a  positive,  not  a  negative,  enact- 
ment. The  Sunday  it  prescribed  was 
not  a  day  of  idleness  but  of  observance. 
Going  to  church  was  mandatory,  and 
church  was  carried  on  for  several  hours 
twice  during  die  day.  It  must  have  been 
a  torture  to  the  young  people,  but  at 
least  it  occupied  them  instead  of  merely 
cutting  off  all  natural  occupation  and. 
except  for  an  hour  in  the  morning,  leav- 
ing nothing  in  its  place.  We  retain  the 
restrictions  after  the  conception  of  the 
Sabbath  for  which  they  stood  has  been 
abandoned.  The  fortress  has  become  a 
prison.  What  was  once  armor  against 
Satan  and  his  wiles  survives  as  an  in- 
cumbrance  that  delivers  us  more  help- 
less into  his  hands.  It  is  as  though  we 
went  down  to  business  each  morning 
rigged  out  in  the  breast  plate  and  buff 
coat  of  some  Puritan  ancestor,  carrying 
a  flintlock  along  with  us  by  way  of  walk- 
ing stick,  merely  because  these  acces- 
sories were  once  useful  as  protection 
against  Indian  attacks. 

There  is  already  evidence  of  a  practi- 
cal arid  increasing  recognition  of  the  true 
cause  of  Sunday  lawlessness.  In  New 
York  the  park  board  has  opened  Central 
Park  for  tennis  and  baseball  on  Sunday 
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afternoon.-.  Similar  Sunday  opportuni- 
.ire  furnished  in  Chicago  and  else- 
where. In  Ko.-ton  we  liavt-  learned  to 
permit  certain  kinds  of  sport  -ueh  as 
swimming,  skating  anil  tobogganing  (not 
all  at  tlu-  .-atne  time  of  year);  but  any- 
thing in  which  a  ball  I  i-  -till 
anathema.  1  U-lieve  that  -udi  . 

•;ir  Sunday  law  will  grow  until 
our  wh  'It-  public  provision   in  tin-  mat- 
ter of    Sunday   play   !ia-   been    radically 
and  that   the-    sooner    such    a 
change  is  brought  alx>ut  the  better  will 
i -tly  what  miMliticatinn 
should  be  made  is  a  matter  that  mu-t  In- 
worked  out  by  experience  and  that  will 
always  l»e  dealt  with  somewhat  different- 
ly in  different  communities.     In  general. 
I    l>elieve   that    all    kind-    of    games   and 
-|»>rts  that  are  permissible  at  any  time, 
including  ball  game-,  -h. >nld  be  al! 
on  Sunday,  under  proper  restriction-  a- 
ae.  place  and   noi-e.      I   c|o  not   be- 
ll   modification     will     take 
day  any  of  the  attributes  that 
have  endeavored  it  t->  n-      <  >n  the  con- 
trary it  i-  in  the  inter. 
it-    fuller   realization,   that    we   .-hall    re- 
the  fetters  we  have  placed  II|HHI  it. 
But  the  great  evil  of  our  Sunday  laws 
'    in   the  harm  they  do  but  in  the 
good  that  they  prevent.     Their  wor-t  -in 
is  ag;  day  it-elf.     Their  re\ 

is  called   for   not   merely   because   they 
have  pu-hed  poor  human  nature  to  the 
wall   and    forced   it   into   lawbreakmg   in 
lefence,  but  n  au-e 

they  have  deprived  this  mo-t   beneficent 

ition  of  half  it-   proper   servi 
mankind. 

\\hat   we   need   lir-t   of   all    to   under- 
stand in  looking  at  thi-  qne-tion  i-  that  a 
•iot  a  day  of  re-t.     (  >ur 
Sunday   law-   in    pre-cribing  i<l 
not  safeguard  the  Sabbath;  they   forbid 
ance.     Re-t  for  the  young. 
'ie  healthy  of  any  age.  for  anybody 
who  i-  -till  in  any  sense  alive,  doc-  not 
vcly  in  lying  down.     What 
a  man  is  not  the  attempt   to   -top 
the  machinery  of  life,  but  the  turning  of 
the  vital   force  into  refreshing  channels. 
The  inevitably  futile  attempt  to  do  noth- 
ing li  ame  effect   on   the   human 


mechanism  that  is  produced  on  a  steam- 
boat in  a  head  sea  when  the  screw  comes 
out  of  water.  The  machine  keeps  on 
whirling  just  the  same,  only  it  racks  the 
ship  instead  of  sending  her  ahead.  A  boy 
will  be  more  tired  at  the  end  of  a  day 
sjn'iit  in  idling  about  than  after  ten  hours 
of  some  vigorous  pursuit  in  the  open  air. 
We  cannot  too  deeply  take  to  heart  the 
fact  that  for  the  human  spirit  loafing  is 
not  repose,  but  a  source  of  fatigue  and 
even  of  disea.-e.  Knforcemenf  of  Sun- 
day idlene-.-  i-.  for  a  great  proportion  of 
the  community  at  lea-t,  including  all  of 
the  healthy  young,  the  prohibition  of 
Sunday  : 

And  Sunday  is  not  for  rest  alone.  Its 
true  service  is  a  positive,  not  a  negative 
one.  It  is  not  like  the  night,  simply  for 
sleep — a  blank  space  between  one  work- 
ing period  and  another.  It  i-.  on  the 
contrary,  a  time  set  apart  for  the  most 
important  action  of  the  week.  It  should 
l>e  our  fulle-t  day  and  not  our  emptiest. 

The  churches  have  been  right  in  this ; 
and  they  have  themselves  supplied  what 
is  to  most  people  an  e--ential  part  of  the 
re-creative  cx]>eriencc  for  which  Sunday 
stand-.      \o   Sunday   legislation   will    be 
or    adequate    which    fails    to   give 
them  its  protection  and  -upj)ort.    Church 
services  should,    for    in-tance,    be    pro- 
tected against  the  making    of    unneces- 
noi-e  in  their  neighborhood. 

Hut  Sunday  is  older  than  the  church, 
and  its  purpose-  are  wider  than  those 
that  the  church  fulfills.  The  month  and 
it-  divi-ioii  into  weeks,  if  Darwin's 
hypothe-i-  is  correct,  i-  older  than  man 
himself.  Stamj>cd  in  the  physiology  of  all 
the  mammals,  and  dating  back  to  the 
time  when  the  lives  of  our  amphibious 
ancestors  were  governed  by  the  period 
of  the  spring  tide-,  the  ancient 
ereignty  of  the  week  seemingly  justifies  a 
generalization  of  Falstaff's  sagacious 
.  that  we  are  ruled  as  the  tide  is  by 
our  noble  and  chaste  mistress,  the  moon. 
At  all  event-,  whatever  its  physiological 
or  historical  foundation,  the  need  of 
Sunday  lies  deep  in  human  nature  and 
would  still  be  there  even  if  there  were 
no  church;  and  it  ha-  other  expressions 
than  church  going,  important  as  that  is. 

There  is,  however,  one  other  use  of 
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Sunday,  which  is  analogous  to  church 
going  and  usually  a  part  of  it;  namely, 
recollection,  in  the  sense  of  the  Italian 
word  rocogliamcnto,  the  re-collection  or 
re-assembling  of  the  soul.  In  every 
stream  there  should  be  now  and  then  a 
pool  in  which  the  hurry  and  the  noise 
cease  and  we  can  see  into  the  depths. 
Sunday  is  the  day  to  allow  the  dust  to 
settle  and  look  around,  to  pull  ourselves 
together,  to  observe  our  bearings  on  our 
more  universal  relations,  note  the  varia- 
tion of  the  compass,  and  lay  out  our 
course  anew.  Such  a  periodic  re-assem- 
bling is  necessary  to  the  integrity  and 
permanence  of  life,  to  the  cumulative 
value  of  character.  And  for  this  purpose 
as  well  as  for  church  going,  wanton  and 
unnecessary  noise  on  the  Sunday  should 
be  suppressed.  Match  games,  for  in- 
stance, at  which  crowds  are  permitted  to 
assemble,  should  be  relegated,  so  far  as 
feasible,  to  the  remoter  portions  of  the 
town. 

But  not  even  for  the  spiritual  advan- 
tages of  Sunday  quiet  must  sounds  inci- 
dental to  other  uses  of  the  day  be  too 
strictly  suppressed.  People  must  still  be 
allowed  to  play  the  organ  and  to  sing 
hymns,  even  though  it  disturbs  your 
meditation,  and  the  same  is  true  of  other 
profitable  observances. 

An  essential  use  of  Sunday  is  as  family 
day.  It  is  the  day  on  which  the  father 
is  at  home,  the  day  for  playing  the  new 
piece  on  the  piano,  for  singing  hymns 
and  songs,  seeing  the  baby's  new  tooth 
and  making  the  old  man  himself  show 
what  he  can  do  in  reading  aloud,  or  any 
other  stunts  he  thinks  he  knows.  It  is 
the  day  for  going  to  the  beach,  for  coun- 
try excursions  and  trolley  rides,  for 
visiting  museums  and  parks.  I  believe 
it  should  be  a  condition  on  violation  of 
which  the  charter  of  any  well-mounted 
museum  or  library  should  be  forfeit- 
ed, that  it  should  be  open  on  Sunday 
afternoons. 

In  this  connection  the  permission  of 
professional  baseball  and  other  public  en- 
tertainments might  logically  be  discussed. 
But  these  form  a  separate  question  and 
one  apart  from  my  present  subject.  In 
general  my  own  belief  is  that  profession- 


al entertainments,  including  baseball,  in- 
volving as  they  do  Sunday  work,  should 
be  prohibited  except  where,  as  in  the 
case  of  municipal  concerts,  they  are  in- 
cidental to  the  use  of  some  park  or  other 
desirable  place  of  public  recreation  and 
enhance  its  value. 

•  But  besides  rest,  religion  and  recrea- 
tion— the  three  R's  of  Sabbatarian  ob- 
servance— and  its  use  as  family  day, 
Sunday  fulfills  another  more  essential 
service,  a  service  which  embodies,  in- 
deed, the  aboriginal  and  inclusive  pur- 
pose for  the  sake  of  which  such  an  in- 
stitution exists.  Sunday  is  the  day  of 
compensation,  the  day  of  fulfillment  of 
those  essential  purposes  of  life  for  which 
the  weekday  has  left  no  room.  It  is  the 
day  for  completing  the  pattern,  for 
weaving  into  the  texture  of  our  lives 
those  main  strands  of  being  which  would 
otherwise  be  left  out,  and  without  which 
we  are  not  quite  alive. 

A  young  man  has  spent  the  week 
bending  over  the  columns  of  a  ledger. 
A  young  woman  has  passed  the  work- 
ing days  standing  at  a  machine  making  a 
few  simple  motions  of  the  hand.  The 
golden  hours  of  strength  and  youth,  the 
morning  hours  in  which  the  vital  cur- 
rent is  at  its  height,  which  mould  life 
and  destiny  in  their  image  according  to 
the  use  we  make  of  them,  have  gone  in 
such  employments  as  these.  Obviously 
some  special  provision  must  be  made, 
some  compensatory  activity  supplied,  if 
life  worthy  of  the  name  is  to  be  pre- 
served. The  same  is  true  of  many  lives 
of  workers  in  our  mills  and  factories. 
It  is  true  to  some  extent  of  any  life 
under  the  system  of  industrial  specializa- 
tion. For  hardly  any  employment  is  so 
broad  and  catholic,  so  pervious  to  the 
motions  of  the  human  spirit,  as  wholly  to 
convey  the  soul  of  any  man. 

It  is  true  that  perhaps  the  greatest  good 
fortune  of  our  modern  world  lies  in 
the  fact  that  we  have  outlived  the  no- 
tion that  useful  work  can  be  degrading. 
But  it  is  time  we  came  to  recognize  the 
truth  that  lay  behind  that  superstition. 
It  should  be  at  least  a  sobering  thought 
that  the  great  majority  of  us  are  living, 
and  that  our  young  people  are  growing 
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and  taking  form,  under  conditions  that 
the  vast  majority  of  mankind  have  look- 
ed upon  as  involving  a  disgrace.  Has  a 
sentiment  universally  admitted  until 
within  a  comparatively  insignificant 
period  of  time  been  so  devoid  of  truth  as 
we  now  suppose?  Is  the  Indian  so 
wholly  wrong  when  he  refuses  to  sur- 
render the  free  life  of  the  plains  to  be- 
come the  drudge  of  the  factory  and  the 
dweller  in  a  city  tenement?  Was  the 
chivalric  ideal  of  devotion  to  love  and 
war  so  wholly  mistaken  that  the  life  of  a 
mill  operative  can  be  accepted  as  in  all 
respects  an  advantageous  substitute? 

the  opinion  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers, that  virtue  and  industrial  occupa- 
tion were  incompatible,  so  far  astray  that 
we  can  accept  industrial  occupation  of 
tlii.-  narrower  sort  as  morally  sufficient 
in  itself? 

Specialization  is  a  great  industrial 
principle  and  a  chief  means  of  modern 
civilization.  And  specialization  may  be 

.1  means  of  spiritual  success  where 
it  enables  a  man  to  carry  an  art  to  the 
of  mastery,  so  concentrating  his 
power  that  he  may  break  through  at 
some  one  point  into  a  higher  circle  of 
expression  and  of  life.  But  even  in 
.such  a  case,  where  specialization  is  in 
some  art  capable  of  being  the  vehicle  of 
the  human  spirit,  there  is  need  of  sup- 
plementary activity.  No  man  is  quite  all 
singer,  sculptor,  scientist.  Even  in  the 
case  of  these,  some  overflow,  some  sup- 
plementary activity,  is  necessary.  There 
is  some  observance  still  due  to  that  part 
«»f  the  bounteous  human  nature  in  them 
that  even  their  art  could  not  convey. 

But  specialization  as  we  see  it  in  our 
modern  industry  is  not  specialization 
upon  an  art  nor  according  to  the  laws  of 
art.  It  is  not  even  specialization  upon  a 
service,  upon  a  whole  achievement  of 
any  sort.  It  is  specialization  within  the 
carried  often  to  so  extreme  a  point, 

rig  to  each  worker  so  minute  a  con- 
trilmti'.n  to  the  result,  that  nothing  of 

ficance   is   left.     It   is   like  the  di- 

n  of  a  fabric  into  pieces  so  small 
that  neither  form  nor  color  is  any  longer 

!e.  There  is  nothing  left,  either  in 
the  sort  of  activity  or  in  its  relation  to  re- 
sults produced,  that  can  become  to  any 


important  degree  a  channel  for  the  hu- 
man soul. 

A  man,  it  is  true,  can  so  add  up  his 
column  of  figures  that  they  shall  be- 
come columns  of  strength  and  beauty  in 
his  life.  He  can  so  devote  himself  to 
any  task  as  to  make  it  an  expression  of 
moral  worth.  But  he  cannot  through 
every  task  liberate  the  creative  princi- 
ple, utter  the  word  that  nature  has  in- 
trusted to  him.  A  man,  if  he  has  a 
hero's  soul,  can  die  heroically  ifnder  any 
circumstances.  But  social  conditions  un- 
der which  death  and  renunciation  are 
the  best  opportunity  offered  cannot  be 
considered  a  success.  It  is  the  business 
of  society  to  offer  to  its  members  a  way 
of  life,  not  merely  the  liberty  to  die.  As 
industrial  civilization  advances,  and  wfth 
it  specialization  becomes  more  extreme, 
the  need  of  some  other  outlet,  of  some 
overflow  for  the  part  of  human  nature 
that  industry  leaves  unexpressed,  be- 
comes intensified. 

The  truth  behind  the  ancient  feeling 
that  menial  labor  is  degrading,  behind 
our  instinct  that  the  life  of  the  factory 
drudge  is  not  a  life,  is  that  man  power  is 
not  like  steam  power  a  mere  matter  .of 
i'<>ot  tons.  Man's  strength  does  not  con- 
si -t  of  simple  undifferentiated  capacity 
for  muscular  contraction  or  nervous 
effort.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  power 
in  great  part  prescribed,  committed, 
billeted  to  certain  ends.  It  exists  only 
toward  its  predestined  tasks  and  with- 
ers or  ceases  altogether  except  as  it  finds 
a  way  to  these. 

Man  is  the  creature  of  certain  kinds 
of  acts  and  exists  only  as  he  embodies 
them — a  fact  that  can  be  verified  by  any- 
one who  will  watch  a  growing  child. 
There  the  process  of  his  construction  is 
laid  before  the  eyes  of  whoever  will 
take  the  trouble  to  observe.  From  the 
time  when  the  baby  finds  his  hands, 
wields  his  rattle  or  his  spoon,  you  can 
trace  the  growtfi  through  achievement  of 
the  achieving  animal,  the  self-creation  of 
this  creature  who  becomes  himself 
through  the  doing  of  things  that  are  to 
him  significant.  Through  action  are  then 
visibly  wound  the  main  fibers  of  his  be- 
ing. You  can  see  man  the  creator  fash- 
ioning himself  through  the  making  of 
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block  houses  and  mud  pies;  man  the 
nurturer  growing  through  the  care  of 
dolls  and  pets  and  plants;  man  the  poet 
evolved  in  the  rhythmic  plays,  man  the 
scientist  in  plays  of  imitation,  of  collect- 
ing, dissecting,  classifying;  man  the 
fighter  wrought  in  the  hundred  games 
of  contest,  man  the  hunter  in  the  chas- 
ing games,  and  man  the  citizen  through 
team  play. 

There  in  children's  play  you  can  see 
going  on  before  your  eyes,  in  a  series 
of  acts  clear  and  unmistakable,  the  pro- 
cess that  makes  man  what  he  is.  And 
the  essential  point  to  observe  is  that, 
through  all  his  life,  it  is  by  obedience  to 
these  constituting  activities  which  first 
created  him  that  he  keeps  himself  alive. 

Man  is  the  incarnation  of  his  leading 
instincts— not  primarily  of  the  mere  ap- 
petites or  hungers,  which  control  the  sub- 
ordinate, physiological  manifestations  of 
his  being,  but  more  wholly  and  perva- 
sively by  the  great  forthputting  instincts, 
the  creative,  the  assertive,  the  instincts 
of  achievement.  In  the  deepest  sense 
he  is  these  instincts.  They  are  the  ulti- 
mate fact  about  him,  giving  his  true 
form  and  law,  constituting  the  final  and 
irreducible  substance  of  which  he  is  com- 
posed. His  body  is  their  tool.  His  mind 
and  heart  are  emanations  of  them.  Man 
is  a  process.  His  law  is  a  law  of  action. 
Matter  passes  through  him  as  through  a 
wave  in  a  rapid,  and  takes  the  shape 
which  the  law  of  his  action  gives  it,  as 
it  obeys  the  laws  of  gravitation  and  mo- 
mentum in  the  wave.  He  is  not  the  ma- 
terial but  the  law,  or  rather  the  fulfill- 
ment of  it,  and  exists  as  he  embodies  it. 

In  proportion  as  he  is  a  maker,  a 
fighter,  a  hunter,  a  nurturer,  an  investi- 
gator, a  citizen,  an  artist — achievement 
set  to  rhythm — the  man  is1  really  there. 
Uninformed  by  these  constituent  pur- 
poses he  is  a  scarecrow,  a  derelict,  the 
left-off  clothes  of  a  soul  that  has  abdi- 
cated. These  purposes  create  the  man  in 
the  play  and  apprenticeship  of  his  long 
infancy.  In  maturity  their  fulfillment 
still  constitutes  his  life.  When  they 
cease  to  operate,  the  flame  goes  out. 

That  life  is  in  these  master  instincts  is 
a  fact  not  opposed  to  or  inconsistent 


with  morality.  Whatever  the  governing 
or  selecting  principle  may  be — an  instinct 
of  instincts,  pure  reason,  conscience, 
oversoul,  however  it  may  be  named,  the 
bearer  of  ultimate  authority  enforced  by 
the  power  of  life  and  death — the  master 
instincts  constitute  the  substance  with 
which  this  selecting  principle  has  to  deal. 
They  form  the  realm  of  which  volition  is 
the  king. 

And  obedience  to  the  achieving  in- 
stincts is  never  self-indulgence  but  al- 
ways self-surrender.  Their  prescription 
states  itself  ever  in  the  form  of  an  extra- 
personal  ideal,  inexorable,  independent 
of  the  subject's  will.  The  true  fighter, 
artist,  nurturer,  citizen,  is  such  through 
subordination  to  an  impersonal  end, 
often  to  the  sacrifice  of  life  itself. 

Man  as  his  active  nature  has  thus  cre- 
ated him  finds  himself  to  a  great  extent 
a  stranger  in  the  modern  world.  It  is 
no  longer  the  world  for  which  nature 
designed  him,  to  which  his  great  con- 
stituent instincts  accurately  relate.  It  is 
no  longer  a  world  of  war  and  hunting, 
and  it  is  for  many  of  its  people  becom- 
ing a  world  in  which  even  the  building, 
creating  instinct  finds  but  a  meager  satis- 
faction. Man  the  hunter,  the  nurturer, 
the  creator,  finds  himself  set  down  for 
the  best  hours  of  his  day,  during  all  the 
working  years  of  life  to  tasks  so  dessi- 
cated  of  all  meaning,  so  barren  of  power 
to  convey  the  expression  of  a  human 
soul,  that  the  soul  is  well-nigh  starved 
out  of  him.  That  store  of  vital  energy 
which  should  have  gone  to  fighting  him 
out  a  way  of  utterance  has  run  tp 
spiritual  waste  and  left  him  dumb,  im- 
prisoned. This  is  the  tragedy  of  civili- 
zation— that  the  end  of  all  our  labor  and 
our  sacrifice  has  been,  for  so  many  men 
and  women,  the  defeat  of  that  inner  life 
which  it  was  our  whole  object  to  pre- 
serve. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  insistence  on  the  mor- 
al value  of  war  and  of  the  warlike  vir- 
tues indicates  a  sound  spiritual  instinct. 
William  James,  in  his  search  for  peace- 
ful, substitutes  for  war,  is  a  pioneer  in  a 
program  of  conservation  of  spiritual 
values  that  will  before  long  constitute  an 
essential  feature  in  the  policy  of  all  pro- 
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ve    communities      Hut    fighting    is 
only  one  of  the  vital  instincts  left  un- 
fulfilled   in   modern    industry.     Civiliza- 
II  largely  the  substitution  of  proc- 
that  effectively  secure  a  living  for 
more  ancient  ones   which,   though    less 
efficient  to  that  end,  had  the  inestimable 
virtue  that  they  also  expressed  a  life. 
The  cure  is,  in  part,  to  re-charge  these 
processes  with  the  power  of  expression. 
Thi  industrial  problem  of  our 

time  is  not  the  problem  of  wages  or  even 
that  of  proper  hygienic  conditions,  im- 
,:it  a>  these  are,  but  of  so  preparing 
the  man  for  his  employment,  and  modify- 
ing the  employment  to  fit  the  man,  that 
the  process  of  gaining  a  livelihood  shall 
no  longer  be,  in  so  large  a  proportion  of 
'enial   of   the  |»^ibility   of 
life  itself. 

Such  i-  our  weekday  problem — as 
aw  and  said — to  find 
the  artist  in  the  artisan,  to  restore  man 
the  creator  in  the  present  slave  to  the 
making  of  useful  things.  Our  Sunday 
problem  i-  supplementary — to  find  room 
for  that  part  of  each  man's  life  which  his 
daily  industry  has  shown  it -elf  unable 
to  contain. 

And   this  problem   is  not   a  hopeless 
one.     If  civilization  has  for  a  great  pro- 
•n  of  mankind  sterilized  the  work- 
ing day,  it  has  provided  compensation  in 
ihancement   of    the   possibilities  of 
e.     What  it  has  taken  from  indus- 
try it  has  more  than  given  back  in  art. 
and   literature   are   more 
:ying  embodiments  of  life  than  na- 
ture ever  gave.     But  for  those  who  are 
denied  participation  in  it-  leisure,  whose 
loss  in   industry   is  not  returned   in  art, 
civilization   ha*   U-rn    .1   lo^s   alm»>t    un- 
•   the   opportunities  of 
leisure  as  provided  by  a  shorter   vvork- 
.iv.  and  above  all  to  th"-e  afforded 
:nday.  in  which  there  i~  not  merely 
leisure  but  strength  and  daylight  and  the 
morning  hours,   that  civilized   man  must 
l>ensation.      Sunday   is  the 
people's    university,   the   day   of   liberal 
ition.  devoted  to  universal  interests, 
i  or  cultivating  those  things 
that  belong  to  us  not  as   industrial  im- 

'•n. 
I  will  return  to  the  hills  whence  is  my 


strength.  Sunday  is  renewal,  a  rejoin- 
ing of  the  primal  sources  of  our  life. 
In  the  island  of  Capri  they  have  a  pretty 
custom,  a  survival  such  as  one  finds  in 
all  South  Italy  of  the  Greek  processional 
religion,  in  accordance  with  which  the 
Madonna  goes  every  spring  for  a  week  to 
revisit  her  former  home  down  by  the  sea- 
shore where  the  church  used  to  stand. 
There  is  an  important  symbolism  in  this 
old  ceremony,  and  one  in  harmony  with 
our  present  theme.  Sunday  is  the  day 
for  revisiting  the  ancient  shrines,  for 
going  back  to  the  fountains  of  our 
strength,  back  in  our  racial  past,  for 
excursions  to  our  ancient  abodfc  by 
stream  and  wood  and  seashore,  for  the 
revival  of  the  joy  of  war,  of  the  chase, 
and  of  intense  membership  as  found  in 
the  great  team  games. 

The  true  Sunday  will  be  partly  dif- 
ferent for  different  men.  Each  to  his 
natural  habitat  as  Mother  Nature  calls. 
The  artist  condemned  to  office  work  will 
turn  to  his  carving,  the  musician  to  his 
siolin.  The  \>orn  teacher  will  spend  his 
Sunday  with  the  children — and  all  of 
hope,  are  teachers  to  some  extent. 
The  Nimrod  will  to  the  woods,  the  poet 
to  the  hills,  the  soldier  to  some  athletic 
contest.  That  which  he  should  have 
Ix-en  and  is  not  in  his  daily  work,  each 
man  will  diligently  seek  on  the  day  given 
him  for  this  very  purpose,  that  he  should 
keep  his  soul  alive. 

The  forbidding  of  such  pious  pilgrim- 
age on  that  one  day  of  the  week  coii-e- 
crated  by  nature,  and  by  the  wiser  por- 
of  our  law,  to  the  end  that  such 
pilgrimage  may  be  made,  is  not  truly  a 
Sunday  law  but  a  law  to  the  effect  that 
Sunday  shall  not  exist. 

Even  those  whose  good  fortune  has 
placed  them  among  the  expressive 
trades,  the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  the  busi- 
ness man,  require  some  avocation  to 
them  fully  human  and  alive.  To 
the  clerk,  the  factory  hand,  whose  week- 
day life  is  within  the  covers  of  a  ledger 
or"  in  the  making  of  a  simple  muscular 
contraction — to  these  Sunday  is  their  one 
chance  of  life,  their  day  of  standing 
erect,  of  resuming  the  form  and  stature 
of  a  man. 

Sunday  is  the  day  of  the  lost  talents, 
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of  unfulfilled  possibilities,  the  day  for 
keeping  alive  some  little  fragment  of  the 
original  gift  that  nature  made.  And 
this  one  day  our  Sunday  laws  take  from 
us,  or  at  least  greatly  impair. 

For  the  young  the  need  of  Sunday  is 
.especially  vital,  the  loss  of  it  especially 
severe.  The  master  instincts  of  our  lives 
are  not  all  equally  present  at  all  periods. 
Youth  is  the  reign  of  some  of  those 
whose  fulfillment  cannot  be  packed  into 
the  narrow  confines  of  a  sedentary  or 
meaningless  occupation.  Our  industrial 
world  differs  most  markedly  from  that 
of  which  nature  is  still  dreaming  in  every 
growing  boy  and  girl.  The  young  man 
is  still  in  his  heart  a  viking,  a  soldier,  a 
mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord.  His 
soul  is  not  fulfilled  by  adding  figures  or 
watching  a  machine. 

And  to  the  young  especially  the  mat- 
ter is  one  of  life  and  death.  Obedience 
to  the  great  expressive  instincts  is  dur- 
ing infancy,  even  up  to  the  full  age  of 
twenty-one,  a  matter  not  merely  of  pre- 


serving life  but  of  attaining  it.  With 
young  people  the  question  is  not  of  sur- 
vival merely  but  of  whether  they  shall 
ever  live  at  all.  To  our  boys  and  girls 
from  fourteen  to  twenty-one  years  old, 
of  whom  a  large  and  increasing  pro- 
portion of  our  factory  population  now 
consists,  our  Sunday  laws  are  the  denial 
of  life,  the  permanent  dwarfing,  through 
starvation,  of  the  growing  soul. 

The  whole  purpose  of  Sunday  is  a 
chance  to  grow  and  live.  It  is  the  one 
day  consecrated  and  set  aside,  by  nature 
and  by  man,  to  such  fulfillment  of  our 
humanity  as  the  necessities  of  our  week- 
day labor  cannot  afford.  When,  on  the 
top  of  long  hours  of  sterilizing  work, 
we  impose  this  Sunday  law  to  rob  the 
mature  worker  and  the  growing  youth 
of  the  one  day  in  which  nature  might 
have  had  her  part  in  them,  to  make 
them  strong  and  beautiful  and  happy, 
we  have  sinned  against  nature  and 
against  the  spirit  of  Sunday,  the  bright- 
est and  happiest  of  our  institutions. 


OUT  OF  THE  DEPTHS 

MARY  BOYLE  O'REILLY 


The  cold  spring  sunlight  streaming 
through  the  great  bare  windows  filled 
the  interior  of  the  prison  chapel  with 
light  without  warmth.  From  her  high 
seat  near  the  lecturn  the  commissioner 
studied  the  long  lines  of  uniformed 
women  on  whose  bowed  heads  and  shoul- 
ders rested  the  intangible  burden  of 
shadowy  bars.  Women  of  every  age 
were  there,  of  many  nations,  each  the 
central  figure  of  a  tragedy;  but  sitting 
thus  in  serried  ranks,  they  looked  more 
like  one  another  than  like  their  nearest 
relatives.  Victims  they  were  of  weak- 
ness, victims  of  affection,  victims — per- 
haps— of  circumstances  entirely  beyond 
their  control;  face  and  figure  and  man- 
ner proclaimed  the  fore-ordained  fate  of 
each. 

The  service  droned  on:  perfunctory 
platitudes  on  the  one  side;  sullen  indif- 
ference on  the  other.  With  sinking  heart 
the  commissioner  searched  every  face 
for  a  look  that  responded.  Dull,  brute- 


like  inertia  she  saw,  cynical  attention, 
hysteric  absorption.  The  exercise  seemed 
a  parody  of  worship.  At  last  the  files 
rose  for  the  benediction  and  above  the 
rest,  clean  cut  and  straight  as  a  pine 
tree,  towered  one  foreign  woman,  an 
Italian  contadina,  her  classic  face  set  in 
lines  of  strong  resistance.  For  her  there 
was  no  service,  no  prayer  of  praise  or 
pleading;  nothing  but  rebellion  bitter 
and  impotent. 

Presently  the  files  were  passing  from 
the  chapel.  "How  long  has  that  conduct 
continued?"  questioned  the  visiting  com- 
missioner. "Who  is  she?  What  is  the 
offense?"  . 

The  warden,  justly  proud  of  knowing 
of  her  charges  individually,  answered  at 
once: 

"She  is  Vittoria  Casablanca,  commit- 
ted on  an  indeterminate  sentence,  found 

Footnote :  By  the  statute  law  of  Massachu- 
setts the  prisons  of  the  state  are  In  charge  of 
the  Board  of  Prison  Commissioners  (unsalarled, 
appointed  for  five  year  terms  by  the  governor), 
of  whom  two  must  be  women. 
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guilty  of  concealing  a  murderer ;  charged 
also  with  adultery  against  which  she  re- 
fused to  plead.  Her  conduct  record  is 
good,  but  she  has  always  behaved  as  you 
saw  at  prayers." 

"The  woman  is  under  a  cruel  spiritual 
Strain,"  commented  the  commissioner. 
"Arrange,  please,  that  she  is  not  forced 
tn  attend  chapel.  Give  her,  if  you  can, 
a  chance  to  be  of  service.  So  she  must 
find  herself.  Has  she  asked  to  see  me? 
No?  Then  the  rest  may  wait  till  her 
case  comes  up  for  probation." 

Thus  the  matter  rested. 
******* 

The  commissioner  sat  at  her  table 
studying  the  papers  she  must  sign  for 
good  or  for  ill.  As  she  wrote  slowly,  re- 
flectively, fitful  puffs  of  hot  air  rustled 
the  loose  sheets.  Outside  the  pitiless 
sun  beat  down  on  the  scorched  earth 
holding  all  living  things  in  the  grip  of 
the  searing  heat.  In  the  prison  corridor 
an  advancing  and  a  retreating  footstep 
echoed  insistently.  Next  moment  a  new- 
comer came  through  the  office  door  with 
the  swift,  silent  stride  of  a  mountaineer, 
a  prisoner  in  the  prime  of  early  woman- 
hood, stalwart,  nobly  featured,  a  little 
gaunt  and  entirely  rebellious. 

"I  am  Vittoria  Casabianca."  she  an- 
nounced. 

"Be  seated,"  said  the  commissioner. 
"Shall  we  take  up  this  record  together?" 
The  quiet  voice  held  no  echo  of  cant. 

Silence.  The  newcomer's  heavy  brows 
frowned  defiance,  a  flush  of  dull  red 
showed  in  her  olive-tinted  cheeks.  A 
moment  the  other  woman  waited  patient- 
ly, then.  "\  ittoria,  what  is  it  that  you 
want  to  say  to  me?" 

Slowly,  very  slowly,  the  cameo  face 
was  lifted  and  the  sensitive  mouth  be- 
came flexible. 

"I  call  God  to  witness  that  I  am  a  good 
in." 

•i,"  said  the  commissioner 
frankly.  "I  have  never  doubted  that  you 
are  a  good  woman.  Tell  me  how  this 
trouble  began."  An  instant  her  under- 
standing glance  met  the  candid  eyes 
searching  her  face,  then  fell  to  the  paper 
on  which  her  pen  made  idle  traceries. 

Again  silence.  One  woman's  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  diagrams  she  was  dot- 


ting, the  other's  on  the  toil-worn  hands 
eloquently  restless  before  her.  Outside, 
in  the  sun-smitten  world,  birds  twit- 
tered lazily  in  the  languid  trees,  and  the 
long  drawn  swish  of  scythes  in  the  stand- 
ing grass  sounded  soft,  then  sibilant.  A 
breath  of  cooler  air,  edged  with  the 
promise  of  coming  rain,  filled  the  bare 
room  with  an  illusive  odor  of  pine  woods 
and  sea.  Lost  in  memories  the  Italian 
woman  stared  through  the  long  window. 
Her  unseeing  .glance  took  nojnote  of  the 
prim  little  garden,  for  the  eyes  of  her 
spirit  were  seeing,  clear  and  true  as  the 
of  the  spirit  see  always — a  long 
sun-drenched  reach  of  terraced  vine- 
yards purple  and  gold  with  grapes,  great 
white  oxen  resting  under  the  shade  of 
mighty  bronze  oaks,  gnarled  old  olives 
shimmering  white  in  a  cloudless  Pied- 
mont noon,  and  far  off,  beyond  the 
swarming  foothills,  the  dim  grey  Alps 
making  a  background  full  of  peace. 

"Begin  at  the  beginning,"  urged  the 
commissioner's  quiet  voice  breaking  the 
spell.  The  fine  Piedmontese  face  was 
suddenly  lined  with  pain. 

"lllustrissima — It  is  a  ver'  long  story — 
it  is  perhaps  too  long";  the  unsteady 
voice  entreated  then — none  interrupting 
—gathered  courage.  "Illustrissiina.  it  is 
Mis  way:  I  was  god-daughter  of  ma' 
uncle.  We  were  poor  in  Italy — so  poor 
— no  gotta'  black  bread  and  onions  for 
all.  Ma'  uncle  in  Boston  he  was  rich — 
so  rich — always  two  dolla'  a  day.  I  was 
eighteen.  He  sent  money  for  me.  While 
I  sail  on  da'  sea  he  die.  Sfortunata! 
When  I  come  by  his  house  his  wife — 
ma'  aunt — being  of  Napoli — she  open 
da'  door  a  little — she  say — 'Oh !  it's  you 
— whatta'  you  wanta'?  He  is  gone. 
'Here  is  notta'  place  here  for  you.' 
lllustrissima,  I  was  alone.  I  was  eight- 
een. A  good  woman,  neighbor  to  us  in 
the  mountains,  call  me  to  her  house,  give 
me  a  bed,  teach  me  to  wear  da'  hat,  get 
me  a  job  on  da'  factory  with  her  own 
girl.  CM.  Never  will  I  forget  'dat. 
.  .  Then  I  married  Giusseppe."  The 
full  throated  voice  grew  husky. 

"\Ve  had  a  home.  Me  tink  'dat  some 
day — but  it  was  notta'  to  be.  Ma'  hus- 
band he  die.  Altro!  I  go  back  to  da' 
factory.  I  could  not  talk  an'  laugh  like 
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MOM-  odder  girls.  They  call  me  'La 
Siipcrba — the  proud  one.  So  I  am  da' 
best  worker  in  da'  factory;  also,  I  keep 
ma'  home — tree  room — just  like  Gius- 
M-ppe  fix  'dem." 

"Den  com  'dat  woman  who  was  my 
friend  crying  and  weeping.  Poverina! 
Her  son,  Luigi,  had  knifed  his  man  up  . 
by  Worcester  because  of  an  infamy.  It 
was  a  just  quarrel,  Illustrissima — a  ven- 
detta !  But  yes,  da'  man  was  dead.  Luigi 
must  fly  to  Italy.  In  two  days  would 
'  come  a  ship.  His  modder  could  not  to 
hide  him.  So  she  came  to  me.  Santo 
Dio!  Was  I  to  deny  her?  I?"  The 
war-like  spirit  of  Piedmont  rang  in  the 
sonorous  tones.  "It  was  da'  widow  of 
ma'  uncle  that  told  the  police — maladic- 
tions  on  her!  So  'dey  took  me — but 
Luigi  escaped !" 

"But  that  other  charge,  Vittoria? 
\Yhy  did  you  not  clear  your  name  of  the 
other  charge?"  Again  the  black  brows 
scowled  darkly. 

"Eccellenza'  for  seven  year  I  have 
live  alone  in  this  Amerika.  .  .  Always 
I  have  turn  my  face  odder  way  when  I 
saw  evil.  .  .  .  'Non  bisogna  aver 
paura  che  dei  nostri  peccati.  ('No  need 
to  fear  any  but  our  own  sins.')  .  .  . 
And  'dis  shame  was  trust  upon  me !" 

"Vittoria,"  said  the  commissioner 
quietly,  "I  think  I  understand ;  at  least  I 
am  going  to  release  you  on  probation; 
and  when  you  go  back  to  the  old  home, 
back  to  the  factory,  I  want  you  to  begin 
again  to  go  to  church." 

The  soul  that  had  tested  the  bitter 
gamut  of  pain  looked  out  of  the  velvety 
•eyes.  The  prisoner's  attitude  acquired  a 
maiden-life  aloofness. 

"It  is  impossible.  ...  I  kiss  my 
hand  up  to  you  Eccellenza.  .  .  .  •  It  is 
"dat  the  Eccellenza  does  not  understand. 
.  .  .  Always  since  a  child  I  have  done 
ma  best.  Always  I  have  gone  to  church. 
Always  I  have  prayed.  But 
never  have  I  been  unreasonable  with 
God.  .  .  .  Never  have  I  asked  Him 
for  whatta'  I  should  not  have  had.  And 
this  shame  has  come  to  me.  Eccellenza, 
1  pray  no.  more." 

".lilagio,  adagio!"  said  the  commis- 
sioner gently.  "I  did  not  ask  you  to 
pray.  Only  I  require  that  you  go  regu- 


larly to  church — into  the  church,  you  un- 
derstand. But  while  you  do  not  pray, 
to  prevent  your  life  becoming  bitter  and 
hollow,  you  must  render  service  to  some 
one  in  need.  When  you  find  and  choose 
your  service  come  and  tell  me.  Addw." 
******* 

A  fortnight  of  freedom  passed  with 
no  sign  from  Vittoria.-  She  had  gone 
back  to  the  familiar  neighborhood,  taken 
up  the  old  burden  with  the  shadow  of 
the  prison  about  her,  and  a  barrier  al- 
most tangible  shut  her  out  from  the 
world  she  knew.  How  cruel  the  utter 
loneliness  had  proved  showed  in  her  set 
face  when  the  commissioner  sent  for  her. 

"Vittoria,"  she  said,  ignoring  the  ob- 
vious. "I  have  here  a  practically  dying 
baby  who  must  be  Carried  to  the  state 
hospital.  Tomorrow  is  Saturday,  Mon- 
day is  a  holiday :  Can  you  find  time  to  do 
me  this  service?  See  what  neglect  will 
do!"  The  wee,  wailing  thing  lay  rest- 
less and  grimacing  with  pain,  its  tiny 
hands  grasping  the  vaca'nt  air.  Above  it 
the  childless  widow  bent  anxiously. 

"Ah!  poverino!"  murmured  the  liquid 
voice.  "Mio  diletto!  too  early  you  learn 
that  love  is  more  than  food!  Si!  Si! 
Eccellenza,  I  will  taka'  de  bambino. 
To  'de  state  hospital,  you  say?  Surely, 
yes."  Her  strong  arms  cradled  the 
whimpering  babe  into  comfort;  the  smile 
in  her  eyes  touched  her  unsteady  lips. 
And  the  two  were  gone. 

On  a  golden  day  in  harvest  time  Vit- 
toria returned,  a  little  shame-faced  and 
rigid,  but  her  brave,  true  self  withal. 

"Signora,"  she  announced,'  "It  ^s  of 
'dat  service  I  would  speak.  You  were 
right,  truly  right.  I  was  wrong.  So  I 
have  found  a  service  because  I  was 
wrong.  'Dat  is,  if  'de  signora  permits. 
Altro!  Does  'de  signora  know  North 
street,  down  by  the  ships,  'dat  is  in  the 
night?  Sif  De  signora  must  'scusa'  if 
I  say  'dat  I  am  notta  yet  so  old  and  bad 
looking  I  can  go  alone  on  'dat  North 
street  at  night.  But  I  have  a  friend  'dat 
is  as  one  hag — and  witha'  her  it  is  safe 
'dat  I  go.  So  if  it  is  permitted  for  ma' 
service,  I  will  go  down  'dat  vera'  bad 
street  till  I  see  a  girl  walk  alone,  and  to 
her  I  will  say,  'Behold!  I  am  a  good 
woman;  de  policeman  will  say  yes.  I 
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want   you    to   come    home    ami    -leq>    in 
r  bed.     It  is  ma'  service  to  ask 

:11  I  do  if  it  is  permitted." 

"It  is  permitted,"  answered  the  other 

in.     "Vittoria.  I  am  proud  of  you." 

The  splendid  service  was  a  month  old 

when  Vittoria  brought  her  work  card  to 

the  i  she.  whose  one  pride  lay 

in   her   industry,   pointed   with   an   easy 

laugh  to  the  diminishing  total   for  piece 

explained,  "me  link  al- 
how  much  I  can  make  .  .  .  how 
;ia'  machine  will  go.  Now  it  is  dif- 

r   I    make  mi>take 
I   -jHiil  the  work     .     .     .     alway- 
ma'   fingers   link    for   me.       But    now    I 
notta'  so  fast  because  always  I  tink 
of  the  night,  and  Mo-e  girl-   1   will  find. 
and   what    1   must  'de   will   come 

with  me.     I '.ut  yes.  it  i-  a  -ervice." 

The     li-tener     smiled    her    comment. 

••  was  nothing  to  be  said. 
Three  days  later  Vittoria  was  in  the 
voluble   with  ex- 
citement. 

"Madoiui  Mia,'   -he  cried,  all  uncon- 
u  of  the  caressing  term.     "It  was 
light  two  days.     In  da'  dark  I  saw 
a  girl  frightened,  crying.     Ma'  hea- 

;e,  'Dat  is  a  good  girl.'     Ouickly  I 

.  her.     'I»en    I    ttjr,   'Qime  by   Mis 

lamp — look  at  nil  I  am  a  good 


woman!  Now  come  home  and  sleep  in 
my  odder  bed.  'Dat  is  the  will  of  the 
commissioner.  Also  it  is  ma'  service. 
(  onie !"  But  no,  she  run  from  me,  down 
on  da'  wharf.  'Dere  it  is  all  dark.  'Den 
I  run  too.  Close  by  is  da'  water  black 
and  cold.  'Den  I  am  afraid  for  'dat  girl 
she  look  wild.  Che!  I  hold  her  tight 
and  my  heart  cry  out  'Madre  Mia,  pray 
for  me  'dat  she  do  not  fall  into  'dat  wa- 
ter.' Soon  da'  poor  child  come  wid'  me 
quiet  enough.  When  she  sees*  ma'  little 
-tove  and  ma'  new  lamp  ah!  'den  she 
cry !  All  night  in  her  sleep  she  makes  a 
moan.  It  comes  morning  when  I  call 
her.  'Den  I  tell  her:  T.tit  yes,  see  your 
clothes  all  dry  and  clean.  No\\  cat  some 
(•oloita.  hot.  Perhaps  you  have  notta' 
li  niie  at  all.  So  you  can  stay  wid'  me  till 
you  earn  some  money.  'Dis  morning  we 
go  to  ma'  factory.  'De  boss  will  give  you 
a  jolt  Urause  I  ask  it — I,  Vittoria.  To- 
night we  will  come  home  to  sleep.  But 
I  want  yon  to  know  Mat  I  understand 
why  you  ran  down  on  Mat  wharf.  Also 
I  cannot  watch  you.  I  have  ma'  money 
to  earn  and  ma'  rent  to  pay.  C'hilii. 
must  watch  yourself!  Altrol  tonight, 
before  we  go  to  sleep,  I  am  going  to 
take  you  to  church.  Afterwards  you 
mu-t  clnM.se  a  service.  Then  there  will 
be  two  of  us.  Once  I  was  wrong,  but 
now  I  know.  That  is  the  only  way.'  " 


THE    AUSTRALIAN    JOURNEY    OF   THE 
COLUMBIA  PARK  BOYS'  CLUB 

SIDNEY  S.  PEIXOTTO 


In    May.    1908,  a  committee  of  Aus- 

living    in    San     Francisco 

I  upon  me  to  discuss  a  possible  vi.-it 

of   forty  Australian  boys  to  the  United 

States  on  their  way  to  England.     They 

were  to  represent  the  Young  Australia 

League,   a    Western    Australia   boy-   <>r- 

.ition  for  the  promotion  of  patriot- 

md  the  creation  of  a  love  for  their 

•ial  game,  football.     The  committee 

i  the  co-operation  of  the  Columbia 

Park   Hoys'  Club  in   forming  a  team  to 

learn  this  unique  and  unknown  outdoor 

game.    The  members  offered  their  serv- 


ices as  coaches.  Later  they  were  deeply 
impressed  with  the  way  in  which  our  ath- 
letes took  hold  of  the  game  and  wrote 
enthusiastically  to  the  officials  in  West 
Australia  of  the  progress  we  were  mak- 
ing. They  further  suggested  that  when 
the  Australian  bpys'  tour  had  ended,  a 
return  visit  be  proposed  from  the  Co- 
lumbia Park  Boys  of  San  Francisco.  The 
Australian  boys'  trip  did  not  take  place. 
The  large  amount  of  money  needed  to 
carry  out  the  enterprise  could  not  be  ob- 
tained and  the  boys  had  no  means  of 
producing  an  income.  When  it  was 
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finally  decided  to  abandon  the  Australian 
boys'  trip,  a  hearty  invitation  was  ex- 
tended by  the  officials  of  the  Young  Aus- 
tralia League  for  the  boys  of  the  Colum- 
bia Park  Boys'  Club  to  make  a  tour 
under  their  auspices.  The  invitation 
promised  that  a  month  and  a  half's  ac- 
commodations in  the  homes  of  A-.istralian 
people  would  be  assured  during  the  West 
Australia  part  of  the  trip,  and  that  upon 
my  acceptance  every  effort  would  be 
made  to  secure  the  same  promise  in  the 
other  states  of  Australia.  In  January, 
1909,  I  cabled  an  acceptance. 

I  decided  to  take  a  veteran  party  of 
boy  members  of  the  Columbia  Park  Boys' 
Club,  composed  almost  entirely  of  those 
who  had  for  many  years  made  the  sum- 
mer walking  trips  through  California. 
These  boys  composed  a  good  band  able 
to  give  two  evening  performances  with 
entire  change  of  musical  program,  in- 
cluding all  phases  of  choral  singing. 
They  were  pre-eminent  in  every  form  of 
•athletics  and  singularly  well  developed  as 
a  result  of  years  of  gymnasium  training 
and  outdoor  life.  I  had  such  confidence 
in  their  ability  and  good  behavior  and  in 
my  control  of  them,  that  I  was  certain 
we  could  make  as  great  a  success  in  a 
foreign  country  as  we  had  achieved  in 
our  own  state. 

After  months  of  preparation,  we  left 
San  Francisco  on  the  Steamer  Mariposa 
on  May  21,  1909.  There  were  thirty- 
nine  members  of  the  club,  Mr.  Loy,  our 
secretary  and  an  accomplished  pianist; 
Katharine  Angelo,  well  known  as  a  chari- 
ty worker  in  San  Francisco,  who  was 
to  be  matron  to  the  boys,  and  Garnet 
Holme,  famous  as  a  dramatic  coach  in 
the  University  of  California,  who  pre- 
ceded the  party  one  month  as  advance 
agent. 

Qur  first  stop  was  at  the  beautiful 
Island  of  Tahiti  where  we  gave  four  per- 
formances to  excellent  audiences.  Two 
days  after  leaving  Tahiti  we  came  to 
the  quaint  town  of  Raratonga  on  one  of 
the  Tonga  Islands.  On  June  16  we  ar- 
rived in  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  and 
from  there  traveled  through  the  North 
Island  by  rail  to  Auckland,  where  we 
spent  three  days.  We  were  received  with 
great  heartiness  by  everybody  in  the  vari- 


ous towns.  We  left  Auckland  and  ar- 
rived on  July  2,  after  a  five  days'  trip, 
in  Sidney  where  a  most  cordial  welcome 
awaited  us.  We  were  quartered  in  the 
Victoria  Barracks  as  guests  of  the  New 
South  Wales  government.  We  stayed 
twelve  days  in  Sydney  and  then  jour- 
neyed to  Melbourne,  stopping  at  six  large 
towns  on  the  way.  After  a  ten  days' 
stay  in  Melbourne,  including  a  visit  to  the 
Victorian  mining  towns  of  Ballarat,  Ben- 
digo  and  Geelong,  we  took  steamer  for 
a  seven  days'  trip  to  Perth,  West  Aus- 
tralia, where  Jack  Simons,  the  man  re- 
sponsible for  our  trip,  lived,  and  the  wel- 
come was  unbounded.  We  stayed  in 
West  Australia  six  weeks,  visiting  eight- 
een towns  and  going  as  far  as  the  gold 
mines  at  Kalgoorlie,  five  hundred  miles 
from  Perth,  in  the  midst  of  an  Australian 
desert.  We  left  Australia  on  October 
2  and  after  five  days'  steamer  travel  came 
to  Adelaide;  a  ten  days'  stay  in  Adelaide 
and  we  began  a  three  weeks'  tour  of 
South  Australia,  continuing  on  to  the 
silver  mining  town  of  Broken  Hill,  three 
hundred  miles  from  Adelaide,  and  then 
through  the  mining,  sheep  raising  and 
agricultural  districts  of  this  prosperous 
state.  From  Adelaide  we  went  to  Mel- 
bourne, stopping  at  eight  large  centers- 
on  the  way.  From  Melbourne  we  took  a 
steamer  to  Tasmania,  visiting  Hobart 
and  Launceston,  the  two  large  cities  of 
this  state,  and  made  a  two  weeks'  tour 
along  the  northwest  coast  to  Burnie, 
where  we  took  the  steamer  back  to  Mel- 
bourne. The  party  stayed  one  week  in 
Melbourne  and  then  returned  to  Sydney, 
where  it  stayed  twelve  days.  This  ended 
the  great  tour  of  over  10,000  miles 
through  Australasia.  We  took  the 
steamer  "Makura"  on  the  seventeenth  of 
January,  1910;  stopped  one  clay  at  Bris- 
bane and  three  days  at  the  Fiji  Islands 
on  the  way  to  Honolulu,  where  we  had" 
the  misfortune  to  be  quarantined  for  two 
weeks  on  account  of  sickness  aboard  the 
steamer.  After  being  released  we  spent 
six  days  in  the  city  of  Honolulu.  We 
arrived  home  March  i,  1910,  having 
been  away  on  a  successful  trip  just  nine 
months  and  one  week  from  the  time  we 
started. 

During  this  long  tour  the  boys  of  the 
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party  gave  162  evening  entertainments, 
twenty-four  open  air  band  concerts  and 
twelve  sport  evenings  in  the  open  air. 
In  athletics  the  boys  played  thirty-eight 
Australian  rules  football  games,  win- 
ning twenty-seven ;  twenty  baseball 
games,  winning  eighteen,  and  five  basket- 
ball games,  winning  all.  Besides  this  the 
boys  gave  forty  exhibition  baseball  games 
between  two  nines  composed  of  mem- 
bers of  the  party,  and  twenty-two  exhi- 
bition basketball  games.  They  shot 
twelve  rifle  matches  with  crack  cadet 
teams  of  Australia,  and  took  part  in  a 
number  of  swimming  and  other  athletic 
field  days.  Every  night,  before  the  per- 
formance, the  band  paraded  the  streets, 
and  one  can  see  the  boys  were  busy  every 
moment  of  the  day,  from  the  time  they 
arose  to  the  time  they  went  to  bed  at 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

It  was  a  vigorous,  delightful  and  hard- 
working trip.  The  continuous  travel  by 
rail,  making  early  trains,  and  the  active 
life  in  the  open  air  caused  such  a  healthy 
spirit  that  not  one  of  the  boys  on  the 
whole  trip  had  any  taint  of  sickness. 
They  enjoyed  magnificent  health  every 
day  they  were  out,  although  they  landed 
in  Australia  in  the  middle  of  winter  and 
left  in  January,  when  the  very  hot  sum- 
mer was  at  its  height. 

The  cost  of  the  trip  is  estimated  at 
$28,000  of  which  the  boys  earned  $23,000 
through  their  entertainments  and  games 
— truly  a  wonderful  showing.  The  trip 
would  undoubtedly  have  paid  all  expenses 
had  it  been  understood  in  the  early  days 
of  our  Australian  visit,  but  there  was  a 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  Sydney  and 
•urne  football  people  as  to  the  abil- 
ity of  our  boys  to  play  their  game,  and 
our  early  ventures  were  unprofitable. 
Through  co-operating  with  local  institu- 
tions, tlic  \>*i  if  gave  $4,000  to  charity. 

The  boys  were  received  everywhere 
with  marked  favor  and  good  will. 
Throughout  the  seven  months  we  spent 
in  \ustralia,  we  were  quartered,  in  every 
city  and  town,  in  the  homes  of  the  peo- 
ple. We  left  behind  a  love  and  good  will 
that  we  believe  will  last  forever.  The 
boys'  intelligence  appealed  to  the  Aus- 
tralian people  and  it  can  be  said  with 
truth  that  they  have  raised  Australian 


conceptions  of  the  merits  of  American 
boyhood. 

In  the  seven  states  visited,  over  one 
hundred  dinners  and  functions  were  ar- 
ranged in  our  honor.  In  Sydney  a  bril- 
liant outdoor  reception  was  planned  on 
the  beautiful  domain,  at  which  Lord 
Chelmsford,  governor  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  Lady  Chelmsford  presented 
the  party  with  a  state  flag.  In  Melbourne 
the  flag  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Aus- 
tralia was  presented  by  the  premier,  the 
Hon.  Alfred  Deakin.  In  West  Australia 
Sir  Gerald  Strickland  and  Lady  Strick- 
land presented  a  beautiful  silk  flag  made 
by  the  girls  of  the  Technical  School  in 
Perth.  In  Adelaide  a  state  flag  was  pre- 
sented by  Sir  Day  Hort  Bosanquet  and 
Lady  Bosanquet.  At  Hobart  Sir  Edward 
Barren  and  Lady  Barren  presented  the 
party  with  a  flag  of  Tasmania.  At  Bris- 
bane Sir  William  MacGregor  and  Lady 
MacGregor  presented  the  boys  with  a 
flag  of  Queensland.  At  Fiji  the  party 
was  presented  with  a  flag  of  the  princi- 
pality by  Sir  Everard  Im  Thurm,  and 
in  Honolulu  Governor  Frear  presented 
the  state  flag  of  Hawaii  in  the  throne 
room  of  the  old  king's  palace.  Besides 
these  men,  representing  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, the  premiers  of  every  state  and  the 
mayors  of  every  city  took  occasion  to  say 
a  fervent  word  of  welcome  to  the  visit- 
ing party. 

This  tour,  historic  in  boys'  work  and 
education,  will  be  the  means  of  giving 
others  the  great  privilege  of  travel.  In 
September,  1911,  a  party  of  West  Aus- 
tralia boys,  headed  by  J.  J.  Simons,  is  to 
land  in  San  Francisco  and  make  a  tour 
of  the  coast  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Columbia  Park  Boys'  Club.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  their  journey  will  be  extend- 
ed to  other  states.  They  are  coming  pre- 
pared, as  we  were,  with  a  band  of  music, 
theatrical  performances  and  ball  teams. 

One  of  the  greatest  results  of  the  trip 
has  been  the  introduction  of  baseball 
among  the  boys  of  Australia.  It  has  been 
played  for  many  years  in  Australia  by 
men  who  are  cricketers  in  summer,  but 
now  for  the  first  time  the  Australian 
school  boys  have  taken  up  the  game.  In 
four  months  from  the  time  of  our  de- 
parture from  Melbourne  to  the  time  of 
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our  arrival,  eighteen  boys'  baseball  teams 
had  been  formed  in  the  public  schools, 
and  they  were  then  playing  an  earnest 
competitive  tournament  for  the  cham- 
pionship of  Melbourne.  The  same  story 
was  told  us  in  Sydney.  The  boys  were 
deeply  interested  in  America's  national 
game,  and  from  later  advices  it  can  be 
stated  that  it  has  been  placed  on  the  Aus- 
tralian Roys'  athletic  calendar  and  prom- 
ises to  be  popular. 

The  trip  had  a  deep  meaning  to  the 


members  of  the  party.  Every  boy  profit- 
ed in  many  ways  from  the  influences  of 
such  an  outing.  Not  only  were  they  all 
ruddy  and  healthy,  each  with  ten  pounds 
increased  weight,  but  in  mind  and  deport- 
ment the  trip  had  positive  results.  .The 
lessons  of  the  trip  have  been  valuable  to 
the  Columbia  Park  Boys'  Club  and  we 
stand  pledged  to  continue  this  idea,  as 
contributing  to  its  leadership  in  work 
with  city  boys. 


SOME  FACTS  CONCERNING  CERTAIN 
UNDERNOURISHED  CHILDREN1 


FRANCES  PERKINS 


No  one  today  denies  that  in  every 
large  city  in  the  United  States  there  are 
many  school  children  who  are  habitually 
undernourished,  nor  does  any  thinking 
person  deny  that  this  malnutrition  results 
in  susceptibility  to  disease,  in  inability 
to  study,  and  in  general  inefficiency. 

The  question  discussed  at  present  is 
how  to  prevent  malnutrition  and  relieve 
a  situation  which  is  felt  to  be  intolerable, 
but  the  causes  of  which  are  so  closely 
bound  up  with  a  variety  of  social  ills 
that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  them  dis- 
tinctly. While  a  case  of  malnutrition  is 
obvious  to  a  physician,  the  elements  in 
the  daily  life  of  the  child  which  contri- 
bute to  bring  about  this  state  are  seldom 
well  understood.  The  study  here  pre- 
sented was  made  in  an  attempt  to  under- 
stand the  family  and  social  circumstances 
of  a  definite  though  small  number  of 
children  who  were  obviously  the  victims 
of  malnutrition. 

The  opportunity  to  make  such  an  in- 
vestigation arose  in  connection  with  an 
experiment  in  feeding  undernourished 
children,  conducted  by  the  School  Lunch 
Committee  in  February,  1910.  The  se- 
lection of  the  107  children  who  were  the 
subjects  of  this  study  was  made  by  a 
Board  of  Health  physician  in  a  public 
school  on  the  upper  West  Side  of  New 


.u  »rtlc'e  ««  ««  report  of  a.  study  made  In 

the  Bureau   of  Social  Research  of  the   New   York 
School   of  Philanthropy. 


York  city.  The  doctor  examined  all  the 
children  in  the  four  lower  grades  and 
selected  those  who  were  evidently  suf- 
fering from  malnutrition.  The  107  cases 
so  selected  were  thirteen  per  cent  of  all 
the  children  in  those  grades. 

The  committee  offered  these  children 
free  tickets  for  the  regular  school  lunch 
for  a  period  of  three  months,  in  the  hope 
of  testing  the  value  of  that  luncheon  and 
also  in  an  attempt  to  build  up  the  chil- 
dren. To  carry  out  the  experiment  it 
was  necessary  to  visit  their  homes  and  to 
obtain  the  consent  and  co-operation  of 
the  parents.  Two  or  three  visits  were 
paid  to  each  family  and  every  effort  was 
made  to  check  up  •and  verify  the  facts 
thus  learned.  Out  of  such  conversations 
a  wealth  of  material  was  accumulated — 
much  of  it  meaningless  when  reduced  to 
statistical  form  or  by  its  nature  irreduci- 
ble to  such  form.  The  sight  of  many 
little  children  with  the  blight  of  hunger 
set  upon  their  future,  has  made  it  impos- 
sible for  the  investigator  and  writer  to 
forget  that  the  material  here  treated  in  a 
cold,  impersonal  manner,  is  nevertheless 
a  mass  of  human  documents  full  of  hu- 
man misery.  Such  an  investigation 
'would  be  inexcusable  unless  its  ultimate 
purpose  were  the  lessening  of  the  volume 
and  intensity  of  that  misery.  The  study 
is  numerically  small  and  the  facts  brought 
out  must  be  taken  simply  as  illustrative 
and  suggestive  material. 
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PHYSICAL  CONDITION 

The  first  riv  nined  were  those 

relating  to  the  physical  condition  of  the 
children.  The  school  doctor  had  ex- 
amined them  carefully  and  noted  such 
defects  as: 

In  70  CUM,  74  per  cent. 
nasal    breathing   In    49   owe*.   46   per 

"  llrp»rtr..phled  tonilU  In  36  cue*.  30  per  cent. 
.7  cuw.  53  per  cent. 

In  eight  cases   there  was  no  doctor's 

record,  but  of  all  the  others  only  one 

having  no  physical  defect-*, 

and  sixty-nine  have  two  or  more  of  the 

above-mentioned  defects. 

Poor  teeth  are  the  commonest  physical 
defect  recorded.  The  great  predomi- 
nance of  such  non-nutritive  foods  as  cof- 
t  and  bread  in  the  diet  of  most 
of  these  children,  and  the  almost  uni- 
versal habit  of  soaking  the  bread  until 

^oft,  can  hardly  have  failed  t<>  have 
some  ating  effect  on  the  teeth. 

.il  experts,  too,  agree  that  where 
the  teeth  become  bad,  whether  from 
lack  of  care  or  lack  of  pn-|>vr 
food,  they  are  likely  to  bring  alxjut 
of  digestive  disorders.  Thus, 
while  defective  teeth  serve  to  ag- 
gravate malnutrition  already  established, 

equally  true  that  undernourishment 
may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  poor 
teeth. 

Defective  nasal  breathing,  of  course, 
means  a  If  the  active  cells 

which  c«  .mix.se  these  glands  in  the  nasal 
passages  are  not  supplied  with  sufficient 
carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen, 
they  are  unable  to  perform  their 
tive  functions  and,  the  cells  lx.-ing  in- 
active, the  glands  gradually  dry  up  and 
harden.  Thus  malnutrition  may  be  the 

t  cause  of  adenoid-,    and    th< 
fective    breathing    caused    by    adenoid* 
itly   intensify   the   symptom-   of 

matntttnt 

Mypcrtr.iphied  tonsils,  from  which 
thirty  five  per  cent  of  the  children  Mif- 
I,  arc  again  hardened  glands,  and 
malnutrition  may  cause  this  condition 
and  may  be  aggravated  by  it  as  in  adc- 
noi 

The  three  cases  of  weak  lungs,  while 
having  no  statistical  value,  are  neverthe- 


less illustrative  of  the  doom  hanging 
over  some  of  these  little  children.  They 
are  peculiarly  striking  when  it  is  recog- 
nized that  all  three  of  these  children 
come  from  families  classed  as  Very  poor 
—$85,  $130,  and  $156  for  each  person 
yearly  being  their  economic  standing. 
One  is  a  crippled  boy  (tuberculosis  of 
the  spine)  in  a  family  where  two  other 
children  have  tuberculosis  of  the  bone 
and  where  seven  children  have  died  in 
infancy.  The  mother,  a  widmv,  earns 
about  $300  a'year,  and  on  this  attempts 
to  support  her  family  of  live  children. 
It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  do  this  on 
any  decent  standard,  and  the  result  is 
that  they  dwell  in  three  rooms,  one  of 
which  is  dark,  and  live  mostly  on  bread 
and  tea.  One  or  two  meals,  rather  than 
three,  of  even  this  poor  diet  is  a  fre- 
quent occurrence. 

The  second  child  is  from  a  Russian- 
Jewish  home,  also  very  poor,  with  an 
income  of  $130  a  year  for  each  person. 
A  working  mother  and  a  very  poor  diet, 
where  coffee  and  bread  regularly  form 
two  meals  and  where  the  third  consists 
.'!]•  or  -tew.  add  to  the  tragedy  of 
a  boy  who  already  has  weak  lungs. 

The  third  is  an  Italian  boy  with  a  con- 
tinual pain  in  his  chest  and  a  bad  cough 
which  has  lasted  for  two  years.  The 
father  is  a  cobbler  making  $7  or  $8  a 
week,  and  the  family  live  in  the  base- 
ment rooms  back  of  the  shop.  The  lad 
with  the  pain  in  his  chest  sleeps  in  a 
semi-dark,  damp  room,  and  eats  little 
besides  macaroni,  bread  and  coffee.  One 
further  element  of  hopelessness  is  that 
he  has  turned  fourteen,  has  taken  his 
working  papers,  and  must  get  a  factory 
job  at  once. 

THE  FAMILIES 

Tin-  families  from  which  these  under- 
nourished children  came  proved  to  be 
typical  of  the  neighborhood  and  of  the 
school  population  there.  They  are  most- 
ly Irish,  German,  or  American  by  birth 
or  recent  descent.  In  many  cases  both 
father  and  mother  were  born  in  .New 
York  city  and  educated  in  the  public 
schools.  As  a  whole  the  families  were 
intelligent  and  self-reliant.  <  >nly  tive 
families  had  ever  asked  for  aid  from  the 
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Charity  Organization  Society  or  the  As- 
sociation for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor,  and  in  only  five  were  there 
cases  of  marked  intemperance. 

For  the  most  part  the  size  of  the  fam- 
ilies was  normal: 

IT   families  had  1,  2  or  3  children  each. 
.MI   families  had  4  or  5  children. 

x  families  had  6  or  7  children. 

U  families  had  8  or  more  children. 

THE  HOME 

The  tenements  of  this  district  do  not 
offer  desirable  homes  to  families  of  any 
income — old-law  tenements,  either  the 
railroad  type  or  the  type  which  has  small, 
glass-covered  airshafts  being  me  rule. 
This  makes  a  very  large  number  of  dark 
and  semi-dark  rooms  in  all  the  houses, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  flat  where  all 
the  rooms  are  adequately  ventilated. 
Sashes  cut  through  into  other  rooms  do 
not  provide  sufficient  light  and  air  for 
sleeping  or  living  rooms.  Only  twenty- 
four  families  in  this  study  appear  to 
have  escaped  the  undesirable  dark  rooms. 
Thirty  children  came  from  homes  where 
one-half  or  more  of  the  rooms  in  the 
apartment  were  dark  and  fifty  from 
homes  where  one-third  or  more  were 
dark. 

Sleeping  in  dark,  ill-ventilated  rooms, 
as  so  many  of  these  children  do,  can  but 
add  to  their  mal-nutrition,  as  the  normal 
supply  of  oxygen  from  the  air  is  cut  off. 

Overcrowding  is  by  no  means  as  char- 
acteristic of  this  neighborhood  as  of 
some  tenement  districts  of  New  York. 
According  to  the  standard  of  two  or  more 
persons  to  a  room,  thirty-three  of  these 
children  were  living  under  overcrowded 
conditions,  while  the  border  line  cases  of 
five  people  to  three  rooms,  seven  people 
to  four  rooms,  etc.,  often  represent  quite 
as  undesirable  situations. 

ECONOMIC  STATUS 

Malnutrition  is  so  obviously  connected 
with  poverty  that  an  attempt  was  made 
to  classify  the  children  on  some  basis 
which  should  make  clear  the  number  who 
were  actually  in  poverty.  Prof.  Robert 
C.  Chapin,  in  his  Standard  of  Living  in 
New  York  City,1  says  $900  for  a  family 

'The  Standard  of  Living  Among  Worklngmen's 
Families  In  New  York  City.  By  Robert  Colt 
<'hapln.  Published  by  Charities  Publication  Com- 
mittee, 105  East  22d  street.  New  York,  for  the 
Rnnell  Sage  Foundation.  Price  postpaid  $2. 


of  five — two  adults  and  three  children — 
probably  permits  the  maintenance  of  a 
normal  standard  so  far  as  the  physical 
man  is  concerned.  "On  this  the  family 
can  keep  body  and  soul  together  and 
meet  the  most  urgent  demands  of  de- 
cency." Any  sum  below  this,  Professor 
.Chapin  thinks,  is  not  sufficient  to  main- 
tain such  a  standard.  This  standard  has 
been  taken  as  the  basis  for  the  "poverty 
line"  drawn  in  this  tabulation. 

Nine  hundred  dollars  for  a  family  of 
five  is  equal  to  $257  per  adult  person 
per  year.  The  total  income  of  each 
family  in  this  study  was  compared  with 
the  number  of  persons  dependent  on  that 
income.  These  include  all  members  of . 
the  economic  family — parents,  depend- 
ent children,  wage-earning  children  and 
dependent  relatives.  Two  children  un- 
der working  age  were  considered  as 
equal  to  one  adult  person  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  income,  and  the  total  income  of 
each  family  was  divided  by  the  number 
of  adult  persons  so  determined.  The 
cases  were  then  arranged  in  order  of 
their  incomes  per  person  and  the  poverty 
line  drawn  at  $257  a  year  for  each  per- 
son. Seventy-four  cases,  sixty-nine  per 
cent,  fell  below  this  poverty  line. 

All  sorts  of  trades  and  callings  were 
represented  among  the  workers  in  these 
families,  and  the  wages  received  seemed 
to  be  at  the  accepted  rate.  Irregularity 
of  work  and  so  of  income  added  to  the 
distress  in  many  cases.  Except  for  the 
six  widows'  families  and  one  or  two 
where  the  head  of  the  family  appeared 
to  be  peculiarly  shiftless,  there  seemed  to 
be  no  special  reason  for  the  evident  lack 
of  income.  It  is  a  plain  illustration  of 
a  situation  where  current  wages  are  be- 
low the  living  standard. 

In  order  to  analyze  the  wages  question 
a  little  more  closely,  the  wages  of  heads 
of  families  were  classified  apart  from 
the  total  family  income,  which  included 
wages  of  children,  and  other  items.  The 
wage  of  the  head  of  the  family  is  the 
only  permanent  asset  upon  which  a  fam- 
ily can  reckon.  The  wages  of  children 
add  to  the  total  income  for  only  a  few 
years  between  the  time  when  they  be- 
come of  working  age  and  the  time  when 
they  marry  and  leave  home.  Thus,  a 
family  in  comfortable  circumstances  to- 
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<lay  may  have  had  a  period  of  real  pov- 
erty in  the  past — an  influence  which 
must  be  considered  in  accounting  for  the 
nt  malnutrition  of  the  children  in 
•ion. 

'  >nly  fifteen  heads  of  families  earned 
$900  or  more  a  year,  while  seventeen 
earned  under  $500  a  year.  Barely  fif- 
teen, then,  of  the  fathers  of  the  children 
here  studied  were  in  receipt  of  wages 
sufficient  to  support  a  normal  family  of 
throe  chililren  on  a  normal  standard. 

It  is  evident  that  poverty  and  the  fear 
of  poverty  have  not  been  far  from  the 
lives  of  these  undernourished  children. 

DIET 

Information  was  gathered  in  regard  to 
the  home  diet  of  these  children,  but  any 
criti  :ism  of  that  diet  must  be  made  from 
a  layman's  viewpoint.  Bread  and  coffee 
or  tea  for  a  growing  child's  daily  break- 
ire,  even  to  the  layman,  an  evidence 
of  lack  of  proper  food,  and  in  eighty-one 
(seventy-five  per  cent)  this  is  the 
regulation  morning  meal.  In  thirty 
( twenty-eight  per  cent)  two  meals 
a  day — breakfast  and  supper — consist  of 
this  almost  non-nutritive  but  bulky  food. 
Four  cases  are  reported  as  habitually  go- 
ing without  one  meal  a  day,  usually 
breakfast. 

Proper  and  sufficient  food  is  the  es- 
sential thing  in  preventing  or  curing  mal- 
nutrition, and  poor  and  insufficient  food 
ite  as  influential  in  causing  it.  Even 
this  brief  statement  makes  clear  the  fact 
that  the  family  diet  provided  for  these 
children  is  far  from  desirable. 

CONTRIBUTING  CIRCUMSTANCES 

In  reviewing  the  entire  study,  the 
writer  attempted  in  each  case  to  sum  up 
the  circumstances  present  in  the  life  of 
that  child  which  might  contribute  to 
bringing  about  the  malnutrition.  Few 
cases  of  malnutrition  in  any  group  can 
be  laid  with  certainty  at  the  door  of  one 
cause.  Underfeeding  is  the  one  obvious 
explanation,  and  when  sixty-nine  per 
of  thr  cases  studied  are  shown  to 
be  in  poverty,  it  is  a  thoroughly  justifi- 
able conclusion  that  a  large  part  can  be 
accounted  for  by  this  one  thing — under- 
feeding. Other  circumstances,  however, 


mostly  concomitants  of  poverty,  appear 
in  almost  every  case,  and  it  is  the  pres- 
ence of  these  elements  which  contribute 
to  the  poorly  nourished  condition  that 
makes  it  necessary  to  qualify  the  state- 
ment that  underfeeding,  even  among  the 
poor,  is  the  sole  cause  of  malnutrition. 

The  close  connection  already  pointed 
out  between  undernourishment  and 
physical  defects  makes  it  difficult  to  de- 
cide whether  physical  disability  is  cause 
or  result.  The  writer  strongly  inclines 
to  the  opinion — and  in  this  she  is  sup- 
ported by  good  medical  authority — that 
it  is  most  often  a  result  of  malnutrition. 
Once  established,  however,  the  physical 
weaknesses  tend  to  increase  the  malnu- 
trition, and  for  that  reason  they  have 
been  noted  here  as  elements  possibly  con- 
tributing to  malnutrition. 

The  circumstances  most  often  found 
as  contributing  to  malnutrition  are 
grouped  in  the  following  table  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  them  their  full  value 
as  causes: 

Inadequate    foo.l    In  84  cases 
Orerrrowrtinif   In 

n«  In   dark   room  In                       39  ' 

Working   mother   In  16  ' 

lorertr  and  underfeeding  In          4  " 

l-h.v-.1ral    disability    In  46  " 
l.f  k    of   rxerrlne   In 

Smoking  cigarettes   In  2  ' 

SUMMARY 

This  study,  because  of  the  small  num- 
ber of  cases  included,  has  served  chiefly 
to  bring  out  suggestions  which  may  be 
summarized  as  follows : 

I.  Physical  disabilities  of  one  kind  and  an- 
other are  closely  associated  with  malnutrition, 
and  make  it  doubly  dangerous. 

-•.  In  many  cases  the  money  spent  on  food 
is  not  spent  to  the  best  advantage  from  the 
point  of  view  of  nutritive  value,  and  this  is 
chiefly  due  to  ignorance. 

3.  Actual   underfeeding   due   to   lack  of   in- 
come is  the  chief  cause  of  malnutrition. 

4.  To  the   low   wages   paid   to   workingmen 
may  be  attributed  the  real  reason  for  the  un- 
derfeeding   of    children    which    so    seriously 
menaces  the  vitality  of  the  next  generation. 

Poverty  undoubtedly  comes  first  as  a 
cause  of  the  underfeeding  so  often  indi- 
cated by  this  study,  but  ignorance  is  a 
close  second.  In  fact,  ignorance,  dis- 
couragement and  eternal  weariness  are 
but  part  of  the  wider  heritage  of  pov- 
erty, and  the  role  which  these  elements 
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play  in  bringing  about  the  underfed  child 
can  hardly  be  overstated.  The  difficul- 
ties of  tenement  housekeeping,  with  no 
closets,  no  store  rooms,  no  time  and  little 
money,  make  it  likely  that  poor  food  will 
long  prevail  under  such  conditions. 
Undernourished  children,  too  vitiated 
ever  to  rise  out  of  poverty,  are  bound 
to  result  unless  some  constructive  pro- 
gram hinders. 

Perhaps  we  shall  adopt  the  public  feed- 
ing of  school  children  as  a  temporary 
expedient  to  head  off  further  degenera- 
tion due*  to  underfeeding.  If  consistent- 
ly carried  out  on  an  educational  basis 
this  plan  has  many  desirable  elements. 

Perhaps  we  shall  come  to  realize  that 
malnutrition  exists  in  all  classes  of  so- 
ciety, and  is  often  due  as  much  to  un- 
wise feeding  as  to  underfeeding.  We 
may  sooner  or  later  agree  that  even  pri- 
vate housekeeping  is  a  social  and  com- 
munity matter.  Perhaps  we  shall  see  food 
prepared  by  public  co-operative  kitchens 
at  great  economy  and  in  accordance 
with  a  scientific  diet.  The  great  dif- 
ficulty of  good  housekeeping  under  mod- 
ern city  conditions,  and  especially  among 
the  poor,  makes  this  seem  a  possibil- 
ity. The  writer  believes  that  until  the 
private  frying-pan  and  its  pernicious 
contents  are  abolished  we  shall  have 
malnutrition. 


Whatever  measures  of  relief  are  dis- 
cussed, it  must  always  be  remembered 
that  an  underfed  child  in  school  means 
an  underfed  family  at  home,  a  family 
with  a  standard  of  living  below  that 
which  is  socially  desirable.  This  is  a 
situation  which  no  mere  bowl  of  soup 
doled  out  to  the  child  at  school  luncheon 
on  five  days  in  the  week  for  ten  months 
in  the  year  is  going  to  correct.  It  is  also 
true  that  the  cause  of  this  poverty  situa- 
tion lies  too  deep  to  be  permanently  re- 
lieved by  even  the  best  organized  chari- 
table assistance.  School-feeding  and 
charitable  relief  for  the  family  may  both 
be  used  to  advantage  as  temporary  pallia- 
tives for  an  intolerable  situation.  The 
questions  involved  in  preventing  malnu- 
trition are  after  all  the  two  which  are 
fundamental  to  all  social  reform — the 
question  of  increasing  the  rate  of  wages 
and  the  question  of  making  education 
more  widespread  and  more  scientific. 
Temporary  relief  is  necessary,  and  its 
method  may  well  deserve  discussion,  but 
it  is  after  all  only  an  expedient  to  head 
off  malnutrition  until  society  adjusts 
itself  and  provides  adequate  incomes 
and  adequate  education  to  all  its  work- 
ers. The  heading  off  must  be  done, 
however,  and  done  at  once,  if  we  would 
preserve  health  and  strength  as  the  heri- 
tage of  the  nation. 
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DR.  HOLMES  FOR  THE  MINES  BUREAU 
The  mining  industry  has  been  the  cen- 
ter of  social  interest  during  the  summer. 
The  creation  of  the  new  Bureau  of 
Mines  by  Congress  indicates  the  grow- 
ing public  interest  in  the  cpnservation  of 
both  the  coal  deposit  and  the  lives  and 
welfare  of  the  increasing  multitude  of 
men  engaged  in  mining,  as  well  as  of  the 
greater  multitude  of .  women  and  chil- 
dren depending  upon  their  efficiency  and 
safety.  The  bureau  is  charged  with  in- 
vestigating the  industry  in  order  to  pre- 
vent waste  of  life  and  to  improve  the 
methods  of  mining.  This  function  hith- 


erto has  been  partly  fulfilled  by  the 
technologic  branch  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey.  The  Bureau  of 
Mines  is  placed  under  the  Interior  De- 
partment, and  its  work  is  strictly  spe- 
cialized. It  not  only  will  unify  and  in- 
crease the  number  and  efficiency  of  the 
federal  mine  stations,  but  will  promote 
the  establishment  of  and  the  co-opera- 
tion with  the  state  mine  rescue  stations. 
Scarcely  less  important  than  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  is  the  ap- 
pointment of  its  first  director.  Its  ab- 
sorption of  this  work  of  the  Geological 
Survey,  for  mines  and  miners,  naturally 
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suggested  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Holmes,  the  ex- 
pert in  charge  of  the  latter,  as  the  best 
appointee  for  the  new  position.  His 
nomination  was  still  further  suggested 
by  his  widely  recognized  scientific  equip- 
ment, his  long  and  varied  experience, 
and  his  marked  success  in  the  conduct  of 
that  exacting  work.  The  unanimity 
with  which  the  coal  operators  and  miners 
throughout  the  country  urged  his  ap- 
JH  liniment,  made  the  opposition  of  cer- 
tain government  officials  appear  both  un- 
seemly and  -ti-pii-ious.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  due  to  Dr.  Holmes's  avowed  al- 
legiance to  the  progressive  conservation 
policy,  with  the  personal  controversy 
rning  which,  however,  he  was  not 
invoKi-d.  I 'resident  Taft's  independence 
in  appointing  him.  notwithstanding  this 
•i  from  those  in  high  place,  is 
to  be  aj  ommended. 

Alter  graduating  from  Cornell  Uni- 
versity  in  iSSi.  where  he  made  a  special 
study  of  the  chemistry  of  explosives  and 
metallurgy.  Dr.  Holmes  visited  the  min- 
ing r.  -intry  and  Europe, 
observing  especially  the  efforts  to  pre- 
loss  of  life  and  waste  of  resources. 
He  was  for  ten  ears  professor  of  geology 
in  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  and 
later  served  as  state  geologist.  Under 
the  federal  government  he  has  studied 
the  tuel  value  of  coal  fields,  and  his  in- 
ns of  mine  explosions  lay  the 
the  main  work  of  the  newly  cre- 
ated Bureau  of  Mines.  In  company  with 
prominent  mining  engineers  from  for- 
eign countries,  whose  service  was  se- 
!  by  President  Roosevelt,  he  visited 
our  important  coal  fields  to  learn  what 
;ifety  practkes  might  be*  intro- 
duced into  this  country.  The  three  -tate 
mine  rescue  stations  in  Illinois  and  the 
twelve  government  stations — one  in  each 
of  the  larger  mining  states  of  the  coun- 
try— were  planned  by  J)r.  Holmes.  His 
work  has  won  the  entire  confidence  of 
mine  owner-,  miners  and  mining  engi- 
ne<- 

Dr.   Holmes's  general  policy  as  direc- 

f   the    Unreal!  of    Mines  could   not 

be  e^  more   favorably  to  all  the 

interest-  involved,  than  in  his  paper  on 

The  Prevention  of  Coal  Mine  Accidents 

.itional  Civic  Federation  in 


New   York  city  on  the  twenty-third  of 
last  November.1 

His  consideration  for  the  men  who  in- 
vest their  capital  and  those  who  risk 
their  lives  in  the  industry  was  well  ex- 
pressed in  these  words:  "It  is  unjust  and 
irrational  that  in  this  great  and  essen- 
tial branch  of  industry,  reasonable  profit 
should  be  dependent  upon  any  unneces- 
sary sacrifice  of  human  life,  and  unneces- 
sary waste  of  resources  which  we  can 
neither  replace  nor  restore,  and  which 
will  be  essential  to  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  country."  His  appeal  to  the 
public  to  deal  fairly  with  both  operators 
and  miners  should  burn  its  way  into  the 
In-art  and  conscience  of  the  consumers 
of  coal  and  our  lawmakers :  "This  in- 
dustry needs  and  deserves  fair  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  the  American  people, 
and  upon  its  receipt  of  such  treatment, 
depends  in  no  small  degree  not  only  the 
welfare  of  the  operator,  but  also  of  the 
700,000  miners  who  risk  their  lives  in 
supplying  the  fuel  for  the  nation's  in- 
dustry, and  the  heat  and  light  for  the 
nation's  comfort  and  convenience."  The 
ring  of  high  purpose  in  these  utterances 
of  Dr.  Holmes  himself  goes  far  toward 
warranting  the  endorsement  of  a  veteran 
United  States  senator,  who  said  that  in 
all  his  public  life  he  could  not  remem- 
ber anyone  mentioned  for  office  who  had 
back  of  him  such  overwhelming  testi- 
mony in  favor  of  his  fitness,  as  has  been 
forthcoming  in  this  case. 

FIRST  MINE  RESCUE  BUILDING 

Happily,  almost  simultaneously  with 
the  appointment  of  Dr.  Holmes,  comes 
the  announcement  from  Springfield,  111., 
that  work  has  been  begun  on  the  build- 
ing for  one  of  the  three  rescue  stations 
established  by  the  act  of  the  last  Legis- 
lature. This  act  was  drafted  and  pre- 
sented by  the  State  Mining  Investigating 
(  ommission  on  which  Dr.  Holmes  has 
rendered  very  effective  service,  especial- 
ly in  drafting  this  hill  as  well  as  the 
one  providing  for  protection  against  fire 
in  mines.  These  three  stations  are  to  be 
installed  and  maintained  at  central  points 

'Quoted  by  THE  SURVEY,  January  20.  1910,  ID 
nn  article  on  An  Epoch  In  American  Mining, 
p.  573. 
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in  tile  northern,  central  and  southern 
mining  districts  of  the  state.  They  are 
to  be  equipped  and  manned  for  fire 
fighting  and  rescue  work  in  coal  mines, 
and  to  be  in  charge  of  men  thoroughly 
trained  to  meet  the  extremely  dangerous 
situations  which  suddenly  confront  both 
the  victims  and  the  rescuers  in  mining 
disasters.  These  men  will  not  only  know 
how  to  use  scientific  rescue  appliances, 
such  as  oxygen  helmets,  but  will  train  in 
the  work  of  prevention,  self-preservation 
and  rescue,  miners  who  will  be  sent  to 
them  in  groups  of  ten  or  twenty  at  a 
time,  to  be  kept  at  practice  from  a  few 
clays  to  a  few  weeks.  In  times  of  dis- 
aster these  trained  miners  are  expected 
to  constitute  a  volunteer  rescue  corps, 
who  will  be  willing  and  ready  to  use  the 
knowledge  they  have  received  at  the  sta- 
tions to  save  life  and  property.  As  at 
Cherry,  the  expert,  disciplined  and 
trained  heads  of  these  stations  will 
naturally  be  called  upon  to  lead  the 
rescuers. 

The  station  for  the  central  district  in 
Illinois  at  Springfield  will  be  equipped 
with  the  first  building  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States.  Its  site,  180  by  250  feet, 
was  selected  by  the  special  mine  rescue 
station  commission,  and  was  presented 
to  the  state  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Springfield  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

ILLINOIS  COAL  MINERS'  STRIKE 

Since  the  period  of  the  trade  agree- 
ment between  the  Illinois  coal  opera- 
tors and  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
Illinois  expired  April  i,  coal  mining  has 
been  practically  suspended  in  this  state. 
Only  the  independent  operators  and 
some  deserters  from  the  association, 
whose  mines  produce  by  far  the  smaller 
portion  of  the  product,  have  mined  any 
coal.  Over  72,000  miners  have  been 
idle  through  most  of  these  six  months, 
and  45,000  of  them  have  been  without 
work  and  wages  all  that  time. 

The  struggle,  which  closed  last  month 
with  a  settlement  more  satisfactory  to 
the  miners  than  to  the  operators,  has 
been  remarkable  on  many  accounts.  It 
ptvsents  some  phases  of  much  general 
interest,  aside  from  many  more  techni- 
cal points  of  special  interest  only  to  the 


trade.  In  the  background  of  the  whole 
cunllict  is  to  be  clearly  recognized  the 
unusually  close  relations  long  subsisting 
between  the  operators  and  the  miners. 
The  leaders  of  each  are  wont  to  call  one 
another  by  their  first  names,  and  there 
are  many  evidences  of  personal  friend- 
ship across  the  lines.  For  years,  more- 
over, there  has  been  very  substantial 
agreement  between  the  operators'  asso- 
ciation and  the  miners'  union  oh  the  poli- 
cies underlying  their  trade  agreements. 
The  operators  depended  upon  dealing 
with  fully  organized  men  under  a  trade 
agreement,  as  surely  as  the  men  did. 

BEARING  ON  CLOSED-SHOP  ISSUE 

Even  the  "closed-shop"  apparently  has 
been  preferred  by  them,  and  has  been 
urged  upon  the  miners  not  only  to  pro- 
tect the  operators'  association  from  com- 
petition with  the  independent  mine  own- 
ers, but  to  protect  the  better  conditions  of 
the  Illinois  miners  from  competitors  in 
other  states  who  have  never  conceded  to 
their  miners  as  favorable  terms.  When 
the  suspension  of  work  took  place,  how- 
ever, it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  miners' 
union  did  not  respond  to  the  appeal  for 
the  all  around  closed  shop,  much  less 
contend  for  it.  This  goes  to  confirm  the 
opinion  of  some  of  the  closest  and  most 
unbiased  observers  of  industrial  con- 
flicts, that  the  closed  shop  issue  does  not 
so  much  involve  an  invariable  abstract 
principle  as  a  very  variable  question  of 
expediency.  Under  some  circumstances 
it  seems  to  the  interest  of  both  parties  to 
have  closed  shops  on  both  sides.  Some- 
times it  is  recognized  by  organized  em- 
ployers to  be  to  their  own  advantage  to 
deal  only  with  organized  employes. 
More  constantly,  though  not  always,  the 
closed  shop  is  considered  essential  to  the 
existence  of  organized  labor.  But  sel- 
dom are  the  unions  willing  to  agree  to 
work  only  for  an  employers'  closed  shop 
organization.  The  issue,  therefore,  is 
likely  to  settle  itself  on  both  sides  ac- 
cording to  expediency  involving  con- 
crete points  of  advantage,  rather  than 
by  any  general  declaration  of  a  univer- 
sally applicable  principle,  such  as  each 
side  is  accustomed  to  affirm  in  conven- 
tion resolutions. 
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GRIEVANCE  OF  THE  MINERS 

There   were    two    very    irritating    po- 
s  early  in  the  struggle,  taken  by  each 
side.     The  miners  began  to  be  irritated 
when  the  operators  refused  to  bear  the 
of    the  "shot-firing."     The  blasts 
formerly  fired  by  each  miner  for 
his  own  work.    On  account  of  many  ac- 
cidents due  to  the  firing  by  inexperienced 
or  careless  men,  the  miners  secured  the 
passage  of  an  act  by  the  Legislature,  re- 
quiring all   shots   involving  the   use   of 
more  than  two  pounds  of  powder  to  be 
fired    by    experienced    shot    firers,    for 
whose  pay  the  law  held  the  operators 
responsible.     But  when  the  next  trade 
agreement  came  to  be  made,  the  opera- 
tors contended  that  the  shot-firing  is  as 
much  the  miners'  work  as  the  digging  of 
They     therefore     insisted     upon 
charging  this  expense  back  to  the  miners 
by  reducing  the  wage  scale.    To  this  the 
miners  submitted  under  protest.     Their 
demand  for  an  increase  of  five  and  a  half 
per  cent  in  wages  is  in  part  to  cover  this 
charge.     But  the  miners  insist  that  the 
shot-firing  by  experienced  men,  at  fifty- 
three  cents  an  hour,  will  cost  the  opera- 
tors less  in  waste  of  coal  and  in  damages 
for  accidents  than  the  old  arrangement 
did.     This   point   was   unyieldingly   de- 
manded and  reluctantly  conceded.     It  is 
regarded  as  one  of   the  greatest  gains 
ever  won  by  the  United  Mine  Workers. 

OPERATORS  BEAR  BRUNT  OF  FIGHT 

The  operators  were  as  deeply  aggrieved 
1  with  good  reason — by  having  the 
resumption  of  work  so  long  delayed  on 
account  of  a  disagreement  between  the 
als  of  the  Illinois  miners  and  the 
national    officers    of    the    United    Mine 
Workers    of    America.  This    difference 
was  immediately  due  to  what  the  Illin- 
ois men  resented  as  an  interference  by 
the  national  officers  with    the    preroga- 
of  the  district  organization  to  set- 
he  details  of  the  wage  scale   with 
employers.     The     Illinois     Coal 
-ators   Association  protested  against 
this  as  a  disturbance  of  the  competitive 
balance  between  them  and  the  operators 
in     competing    districts.     The     national 
convention  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 


at  first  undertook  to  settle  the  details 
lor  the  Illinois  agreement.  But  when 
the  Illinois  miners  rejected  this  settle- 
ment by  a  referendum  vote  of  12,075  to 
80,  a  special  convention  of  the  national 
body  was  held. 

I  here  the  Illinois  men,  led  by  their 
president,  John  H.  Walker,  fought  avow- 
edly against  not  only  the  policy  of  the 
national  president,  T.  L.  Lewis,  but 
against  him  personally.  The  finish  came 
on  an  appeal  from  a  decision  of  ^he  chair, 
the  Illinois  contention,  defeating  Presi- 
dent Lewis  and  his  adherents  by  a  vote 
of  i, 20 1  against  927.  This  vote  settled 
the  policy  of  recognizing  "district  au- 
tonomy, local  self-government,  and  the 
authority  to  settle  internal  details  of 
the  wage  scale  as  fundamental  rights." 
It  would  seem  also  to  settle  all  chance 
of  President  Lewis's  re-election  at  the 
next  regular  convention.  With  this  re- 
sult, the  Illinois  delegates  went  home  ap- 
parently satisfied  and  willing  to  negotiate 
the  settlement  with  the  operators. 

The  joint  trade  agreement  now  ratified 
runs  for  two  years.  Under  it  the  aver- 
age increase  in  wages  will  be  eight  cents 
a  ton,  which  it  is  estimated  will  amount 
to  a  gain  of  $4,000,000  annually. 

THE  MINERS'  THREE  LEADERS 

A  dramatic  incident  of  this  struggle 
was  the  calling  of  John  Mitchell  to  pre- 
side by  President  Lewis  when  this  de- 
cisive vote  was  about  to  be  taken.  This 
-it nation  was  the  more  intense  from  the 
fact  that  much  of  the  resentment  toward 
President  Lewis  is  undoubtedly  due  to 
the  jealously  critical  attitude  which  he 
and  the  United  Mine  Workers'  Journal 
under  his  administration  have  assumed 
toward  Mr.  Mitchell,  who  was  his  pre- 
decessor for  many  years  in  the  presi- 
dency. The  devoted  loyalty  of  the  min- 
ers everywhere,  and  especially  in  Illin- 
ois, to  their  former  leader  was  enthusias- 
tically expressed  by  the  prolonged  cheer- 
ing which  greeted  Mitchell  when  he  took 
his  seat  as  a  member  of  the  convention. 
When  Mitchell  temporarily  took  the 
chair,  he  was  still  further  embarrassed 
by  the  fact,  that  while  favoring  most  of 
the  Illinois  contentions  he  had  objected 
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to  one  or  more  of  them.  But  his  good 
judgment,  calm  manner  and  great  influ- 
ence kept  the  convention  strictly  within 
parliamentary  bounds  in  settling  decisive- 
ly the  acute  differences  which  threatened 
to  rend  its  membership. 

John  H.  Walker  is  also  an  interesting 
figure  in  all  these  scenes  while  conferring 
with  the  operators,  addressing  the  mixed 
multitude  of  miners,  or  taking  his  promi- 
nent part  in  the  heated  discussions  of  the 
convention.  Winsome  in  appearance,  af- 
fable in  manner,  alert  in  mind,  shrewd  in 
argument,  impassioned  in  speech,  quick 
in  judgment,  determined  in  resolution, 
resourceful  in  tactics  and  with  power  in 
reserve,  he  is  a  born  leader  of  men,  in  a 
cause  to  which  he  is  so  unreservedly  de- 
voted as  that  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers. Perhaps  his  followers  could  not 
say  of  him  what  one  of  them  said  of 
John  Mitchell,  "I  would  die  for  him," 
but  they  have  followed  him  unfalteringly 
through  all  the  hard  stress  and  strain  of 
these  trying  months.  And  that  is  no 
small  test  of  leadership  when  upon  it 
were  staked  the  livelihood  and  the  future 
prospects  of  70,000  men  and  their  fami- 
lies, speaking  a  score  of  languages  and 
having  great  differences  in  intelligence, 
temperament,  self-discipline  and  experi- 
ence. While  an  avowed  socialist,  he 
never  subordinates  or  sacrifices  his  trade 
unionism  to  either  the  ideals  or  propa- 
ganda of  socialism.  At  this  point  John 
Mitchell  differs  from  him  in  refusing  to 
share  any  part  of  his  loyalty  to  trades 
unionism  with  socialism. 

STRENGTH  OF  THE  OPERATORS 

Among  the  operators  there  are  some 
strong,  well-balanced,  fair-minded,  broad 
and  considerate  men.  Some  of  them 
have  the  ruggedness  of  the  miners'  own 
ranks,  in  which  they  worked  from  boy- 
hood and  from  which  they  came  to  own- 
ership. Others  of  them  have  the  dis- 
cipline, scientific  equipment  and  culture 
of  the  schools,  supplemented  by  experi- 
ence in  mine  construction  and  manage- 
ment. None  of  them  stands  out  as  prom- 


inently in  the  leadership  of  the  others, 
as  do  the  labor  leaders  among  the  miners. 
But,  as  a  body  of  men,  they  are  in  ad- 
vance of  many  groups  of  associated  em- 
ployers who  boast  of  a  leadership  which 
they  do  not  maintain. 

It  is  to  these  qualities  of  head  and 
'heart,  which  to  some  extent  have  been 
shared  by  the  leaders  on  both  sides  of 
this  struggle,  that  its  patient  and  peace- 
ful progress  toward  solution  is  due.  Xo 
violence  or  serious  breach  of  personal 
relation  has  blackened  the  memory  of 
this  long  and  trying  deadlock.  The  near- 
est approach  to  wanton  destruction  of 
property  was  the  calling  out  on  strike  of 
the  pump  men  and  engineers,  which  not 
only  permitted  the  flooding  of  the  mines, 
but  prevented  the  construction  and  re- 
construction for  which  the  new  law  for 
the  protection  of  mines  and  the  safety 
of  life  from  fire  called.  This  is  justi- 
fied by  the  strike  leaders  as  a  "war  meas- 
ure." But  it  was  not  considered  justi- 
fiable even  as  such  at  the  national  con- 
vention of  the  United  Mine  Workers, 
whose  officers  creditably  endeavored  to 
undo  this  wrong. 

TESTS  OF  POWER  ON   BOTH  SIDES 

The  strength  of  the  miners'  organiza- 
tion is  attested  by  the  fact  that  the  funds 
and  assessments  proved  adequate  to  the 
support  of  from  45,000  to  72,000  men 
and  their  families  during  six  months  of 
their  dependence.  Their  loyalty  to  each 
other  was  tested  by  the  vote  at  the  spe- 
cial convention,  to  raise  the  assessment 
upon  the  working  miners  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  men  on  strike  from  twen- 
ty-five cents  a  week  to  one  dollar.  The 
strength  of  the  operators'  association  was 
demonstrated  not  less  in  holding  together 
their  own  membership,  than  by  their  pa- 
tient continuance  in  dealing  with  their 
organized  employes,  and  in  maintaining 
an  attitude  which  will  put  them  in  posi- 
tion to  influence  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America  in  the  future  as  they  have 
done  in  the  past. 


October    1.    lino. 


THE  TREND  OF  THINGS 


On   the  preventive  side  of  the  problem  of 
rial  accidents,  it  is  interesting  to  notice 
*o  of  the  large  liability  insurance  corn- 
have  in  the  last  year  published  books  on 
safeguarding     machinery.        Safeguards,      by 
Van  Schaack  of  the  Aetna  Life  Insur- 
'ompany,  is  general  in  scope.    The  educa- 
t  the  workman  by  printed  rules,  together 
with   the  careful  enforcement   of   these   rules 
•  rintcndent,  he  holds  to  be  the  first 
essential.     Then  come  those  general  conditions 
s  hich    employer   and   superintendent   can 
be  held  responsible — insufficient  lighting;. 
•••«,   bad   ventilation,   and   uncleanly 
ions  liable  to  cause  fire  or  dust  explo- 
About   a  dozen  pages  are  devoted   to 
simple  methods  of  safeguarding  common  types 
of  m.ii-hinery,  and  the  rest  of  the  book 

*  ^mlred  pages,  to  illustrations,  photo- 
-  taken  by  Aetna  inspectors,  of  particu- 
I>es  of  safegu..  • 

handbook  of  the  Fidelity  and  Casualty 
my,  by  F.  E.  Law  and  William  Newell, 
well    known    engineering   experts,    follows  the 
same  general   plan  as  the  Aetna  book.     It   is 
to  be  followed  by  a  series  of  detailed  pamph- 
: '-voted  to  specific  industries.     The  lower- 
ing of  the  fire  hazard  in  factories  is  the  ob- 
t  a  handbook  of  the   Hartford   1  ire  In- 
surance Company  and  an  elaborate  series  of 
thirty-five  pamphlet*   issued  by    the    National 
L'nderwrtt 


v!.i:i<l  w»rd  reaches  us  of  two  im- 
ment     investigations,     that    on 
'.iding   and    that    on    lead 
poisoning  in  the  pottery  works.      The  depart- 
mental committee  on  the  employment  of  chil- 
.tct   of    l't  •         rldren    em- 

ployed in  street  trading  and  subjected  t»  moral 
•inderminr    character 
ihility  for  more 
.nally    disastrous    the 
committee   finds   the   effe.  health 

makes  the 
r    the   regulation 
•rading: 

it  the  inferior  age  limit  be  raised 

iteen   for  girls; 

.<-r  all 

of  goods  by  trades- 

•mpfoyes  to  regular  •  ;  (c)  that 

the  ex  f  the  law  be  left  to  the  cduca- 

md  all  cases   be    tried,  where 

in  the  children's  court. 
The  drparlmrnt.il   committee  mi  tin-  |> 

Iiorts  an  investigation  covering  550  pot- 
employing  6.1000  person*— out  of  a  total 
.000    cmp!  .ill    potteries    in    the 

special     dangers     to 

health  are  lead  poisoning,  to  which  eleven  per 

•  •d.  and  the  in- 
halation  of   dust,   which   affects  thirty-six   per 
The  latter  prove*  to  be  the  more  §e- 

obtr   l.   1910. 


rious  menace  and  the  cause  of  seven  in  a 
thousand  deaths  among  those  affected,  the 
former  of  only  eight-tenths  per  thousand.  The 
committee  would  recommend  reducing  the  use 
of  lead  in  pottery  to  a  minimum,  its  total 
abolition  being  impracticable  at  the  present 
time.  It  further  recommends  a  large  num- 
ber of  safeguards  calculated  to  minimize  the 
danger  from  both  dust  and  lead,  but  would 
put  special  emphasis  on  the  enforcement  by 
inspectors  of  certain  simple  precautions,  be- 
lieving that  the  principal  source  of  danger  is 
carelessness  in  superintendence. 


The  first  annual  report  of  the  board  of 
managers  of  Letchwprth  Village  contains 
much  that  is  interesting.  The  commission 
appointed  in  1007  by  Governor  Hughes,  to  as- 
certain the  number  of  defectives  in  Xew  York 
state  needing  custodial  care  and  to  select  a 
site  for  the  Eastern  New  York  Custodial  Asy- 
lum— thereafter  to  be  renamed  in  honor  of 
William  Pryor  Lcchworth — completed  its  in- 
vestigation and  found  some  20,000  defectives 
in  the  state,  of  whom  only  5,500  receive  cus- 
todial care.  In  1009  the  state  acquire.!  for 
$107,5.20.41,  a  site  of  2,000  acres  in  Rockland 
>,  near  Haverstraw,  suitable  for  farm 
and  other  forms  of  outdoor  work,  which  are 

HEREDITY  CHART 
EMMA  W. 


•-.il  in  the  care  of  epileptics  and  the  feeble 
minded.      The  site  is  accessible  to  New  York 
city,  has  a  good   water  supply  and   drainage, 
and  750  acres  of  the  land  arc  now  under  culti- 
vation,  including  fifteen  orchards.     The  tract 
contains  a  deposit  of  brick  clay,  a  permanent 
supply  of  cord  wood,  a  gravel  pit  and  two  ice 
ponds.     There  are  fourteen  houses,  eight  cot- 
twenty    barns,    granaries     and     wagon 
-  and  the  committee  urges  that  these  be 
••d   immediately  and  sufficient  additional 
'ones    be    built    to   accommodate    in   all, 
about   150  men.      The  cost  would  be  $45,000. 
It  is  i -stiinaied  that  the  total  cost  of  the  vil- 
whicli    will   take   five   years   to   complete 
.•.ill    provide    for    2,600   persons,    will    be 
ooo.      It   will  be  a    country    community 
widely  spread  out  to  segregate  sexes  and  dif- 
ferent classes  of   defectives.      The    buildings 
will  be  of  moderate  size  and  simple  construc- 
tion.    The  board  of  managers,  of  whom  Frank 
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A.  Vanderlip  is  president  and  Franklin  B. 
Kirkbride,  secretary,  urges  a  sufficient  appro- 
priation from  the  Legislature  to  carry  on  with- 
out interruption  this  work  of  housing  many 
defectives  who  are  now  at  large.  The  report 
contains  an  interesting  chart  of  one  defective 
family  of  whom  only  one  member,  the  Emma 
W.  from  whom  the  chart  is  named,  is  now 
receiving  custodial  care. 

*  *    * 

Delos  F.  Wilcox.  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Franchises  of  the  Public  Service  Commission 
for  the  First  District  of  New  York,  is  writ- 
ing in  two  volumes  an  account  of  Munici- 
pal Franchises  in  the  United  States1,  a  "de- 
scription of  the  terms  and  conditions  upon 
which  private  corporations  enjoy  special 
privileges  in  the  streets  of  American  cities." 
The  bulky  first  volume  of  seven  hundred 
pages  has  already  been  issued.  It  contains 
"an  introductory  analysis  of  the  modes  of  ac- 
quiring franchise  rights,  of  the  nature  of 
franchises,  and  of  the  various  possible  meanb 
of  restricting  public  utility  monopolies  under 
private  operation,"  and  then  treats  of  "p'Pe 
and  wire  franchises" — electric  light  and 
power,  the  telephone,  the  telegraph,  electrical 
signals,  electrical  conduits,  water  supply,  sew- 
erage, central  heating,  refrigeration,  pneu- 
matic tubes,  oil  pipe  lines,  and  artificial  and 
natural  gas.  Volume  II  will  discuss  trans- 
portation and  terminal  franchises  and  will 
give  "general  observations  and  conclusions  in 
regard  to  the  taxation  and  control  of  public 
utilities." 

No.  6  of  Studies  in  American  Social  Con- 
ditions' deals  with  Concentrated  Wealth,  and 
is  a  sixth  useful  outline  for  study  and  bibli- 
ography prepared  by  R.  H.  Edwards,  of  Madi- 
son, Wis.  Though  prepared  primarily  as 
guides  for  "social  problems  groups"  like  the 
original  "group"  which  Mr.  Edwards  organ- 
ized in  Madison  four  years  ago,  these  outlines 
are  also  valuable  for  personal  study  and  for 
the  use  of  many  kinds  of  clubs  and  classes 
and  societies,  interested  in  studying  social 
conditions.  Four  more  subjects  will  be  treated 
in  the  series:  Business  Morals,  Country  Life, 
American  Women,  and  The  Church. 

*  *    * 

A  fascinating  collection  of  samples  of  busi- 
ness reform  effected  in  the  administration  of 
the  New  York  city  government  in  the  first 
six  months  of  1910  has  been  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research.'  At  the  top 

'Municipal  Franchises.  In  two  volumes.  By 
Delos  F.  Wilcox,  Ph.  D.  Engineering  News  Book 
Department,  New  York,  1910.  Pp.  710.  Vol.  I. 
THB  StinvBT,  105  East  22d  street,  New  York, 
postpaid  $5.18. 

"Concentrated  Wealth.  Publication  No.  VI  of 
the  Studios  In  American  Social  Conditions.  By 
Klchnrrt  Henry  Edwards.  Madison,  Wisconsin.  R. 
II  Kdwirds.  "1010.  Pp.  30.  By  mall  of  THB 
SURVEY,  postpaid,  12  cents. 

"Munlrlnal  Reform  Through  Revision  of  Bust- 
ness  Methods.  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research. 
New  York.  1!))O.  Pp.  58.  By  mall  of  THE  SDH- 
vmt,  105  East  22d  street.  New  York,  postpaid,  13 
cents. 


of  the  cover  is  a  big  interrogation  mark,  and 
beneath  it  a  comment  on  some  of  the  econo- 
mies from  a  Brooklyn  paper :  "To  hell  with 
reform !" 

The  improvements  enumerated  are  only  il- 
lustrations from  the  complete  list  which  will 
be  furnished  by  the  city  officials  themselves 
in  the  Budget  Exhibit  in  October.  At  the 
end  of  the  brochure  is  the  warning  that  "it 
'  takes  months  and  years  to  give  up  old  habits 
and  to  acquire  new  habits";  that  there  is  still 
much  to  be  done;  and  that,  to  keep  what  has 
already  been  won  and  to  go  further,  the  _citi- 
zens  who  appreciate  these  changes  must  "per- 
sist in  their  support  until  those  who  under- 
stand them  will  outnumber  those  who  do  not 
understand  them." 

*  *    * 

The  World's  Work  for  September  contains 
two  articles  of  social  interest.  In  Good  Tene- 
ments for  1,000,000  People,  Emily  A.  Din- 
widdie  tells  what  has  been  accomplished  by 
the  New  York  Tenement  House  Department 
in  the  ten  years  of  its  existence.  Eugene  F. 
Bertrand  in  Giving  the  Convict  a  Chance  sets 
over  against  the  t\f  penal  system  of  the  whole 
world  the  experiment  of  Thomas  J.  Tynan, 
warden  of  the  Colorado  State  Penitentiary 
at  Canon  City.  A  square  deal  and  a  useful 
day's  work  is  the  warden's  system  of  restor- 
ing to  moral  health  fully  half  the  prisoners 
in  the  penitentiary.  The  men  whom  a  few 
months'  close  observation  within  the  peni- 
tentiary walls  has  shown  to  be  worth  the 
experiment  are  sent  to  make  the  state  roads, 
working  eight  hours  without  stripes  and  with 
unarmed  overseers,  sleeping  in  open  tents  with 
nothing  but  their  sense  of  honor  to  prevent 
their  escape.  The  experiment  has  been  going 
on  for  a  year  and  so  far  has  met  with  won- 
derful success  as  a  test  of  the  honor  system 
applied  to  prisoners.  Much  is  to  be  hoped 
from  it,  Mr.  Tynan  believes,  both  as  a  means 
of  developing  a  sense  of  -responsibility  and  of 
building  up  robust  out-of-door  health  which 
will  stand  the  prisoners  in  good  stead  after 
their  term  is  over.  Mr.  Tynan  holds  that  a 
large  proportion  of  convicts  "are  not  ha- 
bitual criminals  from  choice." 

*  *     * 

The  report  by  W.  11.  Atherton,  executive 
secretary  of  the  first  year's  work  of  the 
City  Improvement  League  of  Montreal,  shows 
the  first  steps  taken  in  "cultivating  a  spirit  of 
right  citizenship  in  order  to  make  Montreal 
clean,  healthful  and  beautiful."  The  league 
acts  in  co-operation  with  the  Architects'  As- 
sociation, tuberculosis  and  playground  so- 
cieties, women's  clubs  and  other  organizations 
for  social  improvement,  and  within  the  year 
its  offices  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  an 
unofficial  bureau  of  grievances  through  which 
complaints  can  be  conveyed  to  the  City  Hall. 
By  thus  calling  official  attention  to  official  neg- 
lect, better  sanitary  inspection  of  buildings 
and  better  enforcement  of  regulations  re- 
garding spitting  in  streets  and  buildings  have 
been  obtained.  The  work  of  arousing  public 
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-:ng,  dirty  streets  and 

insufficient  playgrounds  nas  begun,  and  an 
appropriation  for  a  commission  to  study  city 
planning  has  been  obtained  from  the  Pro- 
vincial Parliament.  Through  the  public  school 
authorities,  too.  school  gardens  have  been  es- 
tablished. 

•    •    • 

The  1910  reports  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  commended  to  all  juvenile 
court  workers.  It  blazes  the  way  in  the  mat- 
ter of  annual  reports,  and  was  prepared  i.-r 
the  purpose  solely  of  presenting  the  work  of 
the  court  in  a  serious  and  scientific  manner. 
Beginning  with  a  brief  historical  account, 
Roger  NT.  Baldwin,  chief  probation  officer,  de- 
scribes the  court  system — its  work  from  Octo- 
ber. 1908.  to  March.  1910—  its  needs,  vi/  more 
paid  probation  officers,  longer  assignmn 
the  judges  who  sit  in  the  court  and  a  new 
detention  home.  Mr.  Baldwin  gives  further 
«  careful  text  analysis  of  the  tables  presented 
by  him.  The  statistics  were  compiled  fn.m 
the  records  of  the  probation  office  by  Anne  M. 
Evans,  formerly  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  were  criti- 
cised and  revised  throughout  by  John  Koren. 

That  part  of  the  report  on  the  organization 
of  the  probation  office  will  be  especially  help* 
ful  to  other  communities.  The  probati  >n  of- 
fice of  the  St.  Louis  court  is  most  efficiently 
organized  and,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so, 
Mr.  Baldwin  describes  its  organization  and 
methods.  Too  many  probation  offices  unfor- 
tunately are  wholly  unorganized  and  to  those, 
as  well  as  to  offices  to  be  organized,  the  re- 
port will  be  of  inestimable  help.  It  contains 
in  addition  to  the  juvenile  court  law.  hws 
concerning  contributory  delinquency,  the  Mis- 
souri Training  School,  State  Industrial  Home 
for  Girls,  the  compulsory  attendance  law, 
child  labor  law.  regulations  governing;  the 
House  of  Detention,  and  rules  touching  the 
court  and  probation  office  promulgated  by  the 
circuit  judges  covering  subjects  not  expressly 
provided  by  law. 

The  pamphlet  is  a  most  useful  handbook 
for  juvenile  court  judges,  probation  officer! 
and  persons  interested  in  the  court.  It  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  four 
cents  to  cover  postage. 

•    •     • 

THE  SURVEY  has  already  given  an  account 
of  the  great  twenty-fifth  anniversary  meeting 
of  the  Minneapolis  Associated  Charities.  As 


a  sequel  now  comes  a  pamphlet  called  A  Quar- 
ter Century  of  Work  Among  the  Poor,  which 
not  only  contains  the  annual  report  of  the 
Associated  Charities,  but  a  graphic  description 
of  the  progress  of  twenty-five  years.  The 
Minneapolis  society  is  one  of  the  oldest  in 
the  country.  It  is  situated  in  a  district  where 
the  speed  of  development  is  pretty  rapid. 
Yet  it  has  had  a  career  with  some  strangely 
marked  periods  of  decline,  and  of  revival. 
The  last  eight  or  ten  years,  however,  have 
seen  a  steady  rise  to  greater  and  greater  in- 
fluence and  greater  and  greater  effort.  The 
story  is  simply  related,  but  by  thij  simplicity 
the  marvelous  growth  is  all  the.  more  strik- 
ingly told.  As  a  twenty-five  years  resume 
this  report  is  in  many  ways  a  model.  The 
society  has  run  off  an  edition  covering  only 
the  twenty-five  years'  report  and  comments  on 
the  work  of  1909,  omitting  all  material  which 
is  of  local  interest  primarily,  and  copies  of 
this  will  be  sent  upon  application. 


The  Indiana  Board  of  State  Charities  has 
issued  a  summarized  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  public  charities  and  correction  in 
Indiana  from  1792  to  1910,  similar  to  its  ear- 
lier publication  in  1905.  It  is  the  sort  of 
compendium  which  we  could  wish  to  have  in 
regard  to  every  state  in  the  Union,  and  it 
should  facilitate  the  education  of  the  people 
of  Indiana,  in  schools  and  colleges  and  out- 
fide  01  them,  in  respect  to  the  provisions  for 
dependents  and  delinquents  of  that  state. 
Copies  of  the  pamphlet  may  be  had  by  ad- 
dressing the  secretary  of  the  board,  at  the 
State  House  in  Indianapolis. 


A  much  needed  compendium  of  the  laws 
of  the  various  states  of  the  Union,  relating 
to  vagrancy,  has  recently  been  published  by 
the  Michigan  State  Library  for  the  use  of 
the  commission  appointed  in  Michigan  to  in- 
vestigate the  subject  of  vagrancy. 

One  of  the  misfortunes  in  dealing  with 
vagrancy  in  this  country  has  been  the  ab- 
sence of  a  similar  compendium.  It  is  to  be 
desired  that,  in  addition  to  this  compilation, 
the  laws  relating  to  vagrancy  and  similar  of- 
fences should  be  so  tabulated  as  to  furnish 
quickly  clear  comparative  facts  which  the 
present  compilation  does  not  give.  Copies  of 
the  compilation  may  be  obtained  from  W.  S. 
Foster,  Lansing,  Mich.,  free  of  charge. 
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it: 

In  a  letter  to  THE  SURVEY  for  September  17 

Mri     Annie    Nathan    Meyer    says    that    "the 

-tep   in    this   war   should    be   the   recog- 

'he   medical   profession    that    single 

is  a  possibility."      I  agree 

with    '  r-r  that  we  must  first  find  out 

whether  the  single  standard  of  morals  is  pos- 


sible or  not.  If  it  is  possible,  then  we  should 
pass  no  legislation  which  condones  a  double 
standard  of  morals.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  "sexual  necessity"  for  men,  then  we 
should  recognize  that  the  women  who  min- 
>  this  "sexual  necessity"  are  performing 
a  valuable  social  service  and  honor  them — not 
ostracize  them. 

It  would  «eem,  however,  that  the  fact  that 
self-control   is  both  possible  and  healthful   to 
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men  had  already  been  established.  There  may 
still  be  a  difference  of  opinion  on  the  part  of 
some  provincial  medical  men,  who  seek  to  ex- 
cuse their  own  past  rather  than  to  teach  the 
plain  facts  of  physiology.  But,  with  those  ex- 
ceptions, the  stand  of  the  medical  profession 
is  simple  and  definite.  At  the  international 
congress  held  in  Brussels  for  the  prophylaxis 
of  syphilis  and  the  venereal  diseases,  in  which 
every  civilized  country  of  the  world  was  rep- 
resented, the  unanimous  expression  of  the  dis- 
tinguished specialists  was  that  "continence  is 
not  prejudicial  to  health,  but  is  to  be  recom- 
mended from  a  purely  hygienic  point  of  view." 
The  German  society  for  the  prevention  of 
venereal  diseases  declared  that  "sexual  con- 
tinence is.  in  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
medical  profession,  generally  not  injurious  to 
health,  as  is  commonly  supposed."  Modern 
scientific  medicine  has  demonstrated  beyond 
a  doubt  that  the  degradation  of  women  is  not 
necessary  to  the  health  of  men. 

In  the  last  part  of  her  letter  Mrs.  Meyer 
expresses  a  fear  that  giving  the  vote  to  women 
would  promote  hasty  legislation  on  this  sub- 
ject. Here  again  the  facts  are  easily  ascer- 
tainable.  In  the  places  where  women  vote, 
the  legislation  which  has  affected  the  social 
evil  has  in  no  case  been  hasty  or  repressive. 
It  has  all  been  in  the  direction  of  giving 
greater  protection  to  women  and  so  lessening 
the  chance  of  their  being  driven  into  prosti- 
tution, through  seduction,  unendurably  long 
hours  of  work,  or  starvation  wages.  In 
Wyoming  where  women  have  voted  for  forty- 
one  years  on  equal  terms  with  men,  the  age 
of  protection  for  girls  is  twenty-one.  In  no 
other  state  is  it  over  eighteen.  In  Colorado, 
where  women  have  voted  for  seventeen  years, 
women  are  allowed  to  work  only  eight  hours 
a  day  (when  the  work  is  done  standing).  In 
most  other  states  they  can  Work  from  ten 
hours  a  day  up.  Such  examples  could  be 
extended  indefinitely,  until  in  New  Zealand 
we  find  that,  in  order  to  protect  girls  from 
being  driven  into  prostitution,  not  onlv  have 
their  hours  of  work  been  shortened  by  law 
and  their  sanitary  conditions  been  improved 
by  law.  but  the  law  has  fixed  the  minimum 
wage  that  can  be  paid  to  women. 

It  is  suggestive  to  compare  such  laws  with 
those  of  New  York  where  women  are  not 
voters.  The  only  recent  legislation  in  New 
York  in  regard  to  the  social  eviV  has  been 
to  try  to  make  the  degradation  of  women  a 
little  safer  for  men, — and  this  in  the  face  of 
the  fact  that  similar  legislation  has  proved 
worthless  after  one  hundred'  years'  trial  on 
the  continent. 

KATHARINE    HOUGHTON    HEPBURN. 
Hartford.   Conn. 

LIGHT  ON  MOVING  PICTURES 

s 

To  THE  EDITOR  : 

We  have  received  many  inquiries  from  puz- 
zled social  workers  and  city  officials  around 


the  country  as  to  this  question :  Must  moving 
picture  shows  be  given  in  a  dark  auditorium, 
with  all  the  lack  of  social  spirit  and  the  ten- 
dency to  careless  conduct  which  a  dark  audi- 
torium leads  to? 

May  we  answer  through  your  columns,  that 
moving  picture  shows  can  be  and  many  are 
being  given  in  broad  daylight  without  any 
loss  of  effect.  They  are,  moreover,  being 
given  in  auditoriums  where  individuals  can  be 
recognized  from  end  to  end  of  the  hall  and 
where  programs  can  be  read  without  strain 
to  the  eye. 

The  methods  are  altogether  simple :  The 
screen  on  which  the  moving  picture  is  thrown 
must  be  sheltered  from  the  direct  rays  of 
light,  and  the  eyes  of  the  audience  must  be 
similarly  sheltered.  Where  picture  shows  are 
given  in  broad  daylight  it  is  the  custom  to 
construct  a  sort  of  hood  over  the  screen,  in- 
to which  the  daylight  only  penetrates  by  re- 
flected rays,  and  the  picture,  in  contrast  with 
the  extreme  brightness  outside,  appears  in  all 
its  clearness  of  outline  and  depth  of  shadow. 
Where  it  is  desired  to  light  the  interior  of 
an  auditorium  during  a  picture  performance, 
the  method  is  equally  simple :  No  intense 
light  must  be  seen,  but  the  auditorium  must 
be  illuminated  by  a  diffused  light  thrown  from 
lamps  whose  rays  do  not  travel  direct  to  the 
picture  screen  or  to  the  eyes  of  the  audience. 
In  practice,  the  method  is  to  shelter  the  elec- 
tric lights  by  means  of  a  ledge  either  around 
the  wall  or  into  the  ceiling,  so  that  the  rays 
of  the  lamps  are  thrown  along  the  height  of 
the  wall  or  across  the  ceiling  and  are  merely 
reflected  in  a  diffused  way  into  the  body  of 
the  auditorium. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  give  detailed  speci- 
fications for  lighting  interiors,  but  the  prin- 
ciple given  above  can  be  made  use  of  by  any 
intelligent  architect  or  owner  of  a  picture 
theater.  Those  who  are  interested  can  ob- 
tain specifications  from  the  Board  of  Censor- 
ship. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  exhibitors  are 
probably  informed  about  methods  for  lighting 
the  interior  of  their  show,  but  do  not  utilize 
these  methods  because  of  the  additional  ex- 
pense for  electric  current.  The  public  which 
patronizes  moving  picture  shows  is  too  toler- 
ant even  in  the  matter  of  program,  and  still 
more  tolerant  in  the  matter  of  sanitation  and 
general  comfort  within  the  show.  If  there 
were  a  definite  public  demand,  exhibitors 
would  quickly  iearn  how  to  light  the  interiors 
of  their  shows.  Settlement  workers  and 
other  social  workers  can  create  such  a  de- 
mand in  their  own  neighborhoods.  Moreover, 
it  would  seem  the  duty  of  the  municipal  au- 
thorities in  each  city  to  enforce  a  minimum 
of  lighting,  as  of  ventilation,  in  all  moving 
picture  shows. 

JOHN    COLLIER, 
Educational  Secretary. 
New  York. 
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Ihe  tour  ended  in  time  lor  the  annual 
meetings  <.t'  the  American  I'ri- 
ciation    and    the    American    In.»titr- 
t'riminal  Law  and  Criminology  in  Wash- 
ington, SeptemU-r  *>  to  (  )ctohyr  2,  after 
which   many   of   the.   member.-,   -tayed   tn 
take  part  in  the  section  and  general 

nbly  meetings  of  the  international  con 
gress. 

The  meeting  of  the  American   Prixm 
\--ociation  «as  characterized  by  an  i-\- 
.-elleiit     program,    thoughtful    addri 
and  a  marked  feeling  of  optimiMii.     The 
-vas  (KTliaps  twofold:  first,  that 
humanity  should  characterize  every  deal- 
ing of  a  prison   administration  or  other 

aals   with   the   criminal,   hut   that   the 
mistake  should   not  be  made  of   a  too 
•it    or    erratic    form    of    treatment, 
ond,   that   the   whole   country    stands 
much  in  need  of  far  more  accurate  infor- 
mation   regarding   its   criminals    than    it 

-v  possesses.     Koth  Mr.   Hall  of  Min- 
neapolis and   Sir  Evelyn   RuggK 
emphasized  the  absence  of  criminal  sta- 
tist; 

l-'ive  committee  reports  were  present- 
each  furnishing  material  for  disci 
-ion  at  one  session.  The  themes — dis- 
charged prisoners,  reformation  and  pa- 
role, criminal  law,  probation  and  prison 
discipline  -  were  specially  discussed. 
The  attendance  from  most 'of  the  star 

good  and  the  entire  series  warranted 
the  statements  made  by  some  of  the 
ol.ler  meinlicrs  of  the  association,  that 
the  meetings  this  year  represented  the 
1'est  that  the  American  Prison  Associa- 

iias  reached. 

1  M    special   interest    was   the   union    in 

-•'irit  as  well  as  in  fact  with  the  Interna- 

tional    Prison    Congress,   which   held    its 

first    meeting  October  2.     Many  of  the 

Delegates  from  abroad  were  attentive  au- 

at   the  sessions  of  the   American 

organization  and  a  joint  meeting  of  the 

'-sociations  was  held  on  October  2. 
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The  191 1  meeting  of  the  American  Prison 
•  i.'iiinn  will  he  held  in  Omaha.  T.  B. 
I 'alt' HI  is  the  president  for  the  ensuing 
year.  To  Amos  W.  Butler,  retiring 
president,  and  to  Joseph  P.  Byers,  gen- 
cral  secretary,  is  cine  largely  the  success 
of  this  year's  meeting. 

In  a  later  issue  THE  SURVEY  will  give 
an  adequate  report  of  the  meeting-  of 
all  three  organizations. 

CHANGES  IN  NEW  YORK 
CHILD     LABOR     LAWS 

\  number  of  regulations  making  a 
new  standard  in  the  laws  of  New  York 
with  respect  to  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren went  into  effect  October  i.  The 
must  sweeping  restriction,  the  new  law, 
prohibiting  in  first  and  second  class 
cities  the  employment  of  boys  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age  after  10  r.  M. 
or  before  5  A.  M.  as  telegraph  messen- 
gers, is  the  result  of  a  recent  investiga- 
tion of  the  night  work  of  messenger  boys 
in  tenderloin  districts  of  large  cities. 
Their  intimate  contact  witli  disorderly 
houses  and  their  surrounding  evils  was 
proven  so  conclusively  by  the  New  York 
Child  Labor  Committee  in  advocating  the 
bill,  that  the  Legislature  went  to  the  limit 
in  extending  the  law's  protection.  The 
extension  of  this  law  to  include  all  minor 
messenger  boys  marks  a  new  era  in  child 
labor  legislation,  and  places  New  York 
at  the  head  of  all  the  states  in  the  pro- 
tection of  minors.  In  New  York,  Buf- 
falo and  Rochester  this  law  will  be  en- 
forced by  the  Mercantile  Bureau  of  the 
State  Department  of  Labor.  The  past 
record  of  James  L.  Gernon,  head  of  this 
bureau,  in  enforcing  the  labor  law  in 
mercantile  establishments  is  such  that  it 
is  confidently  believed  this  new  law  also 
will  be  effectively  enforced.  It  is  de- 
plorable that  the  number  of.  inspectors — 
eight  for  Xew  York,  Buffalo  and  Roch- 
i-  SO  inadequate.  Until  the  Leg- 
islature makes  possible  the  appointment 
of  more,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
ground  will  be  covered  completely.  In 
second  class  cities  the  enforcement  of  the 


night  messenger  boy  law  is  in  charge  of 
local  health  officers. 

For  the  first  time  the  labor  law  now 
makes  specific  reference  to  boys  setting 
up  pins  in  bowling  alleys,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  children  as  messengers,  ush- 
ers, or  checkers  in  places  of  amusement. 
Hereafter  such  work  is  forbidden  for 
children  under  fourteen,  and  under  six- 
teen unless  in  possession  of  a  regular 
employment  certificate,  and  then  only 
between  the  hours  of  8  A.  M.  and  7  r.  M. 
Theaters  employing  boys  as  pages  or  in 
the  distribution  of  water  or  other  articles 
will  be  directly  affected  by  this  new  law. 
While  in  many  instances  the  work  is  not 
hard,  it  is  open  to  serious  objection  for 
young  children,  as  it  frequently  means 
their  returning  home  alone  late  at  night. 

Another  new  provision  (affecting  only 
cities  outside  New  York,  Buffalo  and 
Rochester)  prohibits  the  employment  of 
children  under  sixteen  after  7  p.  M.  in 
mercantile  establishments.  This  has 
been  the  closing  hour  for  several  years 
in  the  cities  mentioned,  and  is  now  ex- 
tended to  cover  the  smaller  cities.  Pro- 
prietors of  department  stores  in  up- 
state cities,  who  desire  to  continue  using 
children  under  sixteen,  will  have  to  re- 
arrange their  schedule  of  hours  so  that 
their  junior  help  shall  not  be  employed 
later  than  7  p.  M.  This  applies  equally 
to  Monday  and  Saturday  evenings,  and 
to  the  rush  season  prior  to  Christmas.  It 
will  be  the  duty  of  health  officers  to  en- 
force this  law  except  in  first  class  cities. 

Many  important  changes  in  and  addi- 
tions to  the  labor  law  were  made  by  the 
Legislature  last  winter  at  the  request  of 
Tohn  Williams,  commissioner  ul  labor. 
One  of  particular  importance  in  relation 
to  the  welfare  of  children  was  the  addi- 
tion of  two  kinds  of  machinery — metal  or 
paper  cutting  machines,  and  corner  stay- 
ing machines  in  paper  box  factories — to 
the  list  of  dangerous  occupations  in  con- 
nection with  which  the  employment  of 
children  under  sixteen  is  prohibited.  This 
list  was  originally  incorporated  in  the  law 
in  1909  at  the  request  of  the  New  York- 
Child  Labor  Committee. 
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REORGANIZATION  OF 
WEST  SIDE    HOUSE 

John      D.      Rockefeller's      splendidly 
equipped     settlement,    the     West     Side 
Neighborhood   House  at   Fiftieth  street 
and  Tenth  avenue.  New  York,  which  was 
1  last  January,  will  be  reopened  in 
a    few    weeks    under   a    new    name,   the 
West   Side  Institute,  and  under  a  form 
nt  new  in  settlement  work. 
The   more   prosperous   neighbors,    mer- 
chants,  factnry  owner-,  and  professional 
men  of  the  middle  West  Side,  together 
with  clergymen  and  social  workers,  feel- 
ing that  the   settlement  had  filled  a  real 
in  the  community,  got  together  and 
with  the  co-ojH-ration  of  Columbia  I'ni- 
•y.    which    pn>mi«ed    all    the    pupil- 
teachers    they    reeded    for    the    institute 
evised  a  plan  by  which  the  work 
be  continued  "ti  a  democratic  basis. 
-d    of    direct  -isting    of 

Mgr     Joseph    M  ».iiey   of   the   Church   of 
d    Heart     on    West    Fifty-first 
street,  the   Rev.   Win  f  red   V.     \.  k 
the   Yermilye   Chapel.  416   \\"est    Fifty- 
fourth  street.  U-sidcs  many  business  men 
ami   Kdward    Fwing   J'ratt.  in-tructor  in 
nbia.     \\'il!iain     Fellowes     Morgan 
and    William   C.    Deniorest.   representing 
nd  the  alumni  of  Columbia 
I'tii-.  ;arantee   $10,000    to    meet 

including    a    reasonable    rent. 
•  xpected.  however,  that  a  large  part 
of  this  sum  will  lie  met  by  fees  paid  for 

tiered. 

•k  planned  includes  reading  and 
ial  and  musical  clubs, 
•i    trade    training, 
riting  and    stenography,   salesman- 
ship and   ilon  .  as  well  a-  a 
kindergarten,    day    nursery    and    other 
settlement  activities. 

CLEANING    UP 
AMERICAN  CITIES 

•  ptembcr    the 

.me   of    Kala- 

•icrt.   licgan   a 

'ozen 

of  t};-  Minnesota.     Since 

Crane  has   carried   on 

her  distinctive  work,  which  is  to  make  a 


rapid,  though  often  a  surprisingly  thor- 
ough, study  of  a  locality  in  all  its  sani- 
tary aspects.  In  two  Pennsylvania  cities, 
in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  in  twelve  cities 
of  Kentucky,  her  inquiry  covered  water 
supply,  condition  of  the  streets  includ- 
ing garbage  disposal,  sewage,  housing, 
markets  and  other  food  shops,  milk  sup- 
ply, school  sanitation,  parks  and  play- 
grounds, jails,  hospitals  and  other  insti- 
tution-, public  health  system  *and  such 
features  of  the  city  charter  as  have  a 
bearing  on  democratic  control  of  pub- 
lic works.  To  each  of  these  cities  she 
went  at  the  invitation  of  public  health 
and  other  officials,  chambers  of  com- 
merce, the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
and  various  organizations  of  social  work- 
er*. Representatives  of  these  bodies  ac- 
companied her  on  her  tours  of  inspection 
and  under  their  auspices  she  spoke  every 
evening  to  crowded  hall-. 

Her  lectures  were  those  of  a  "public 
lioiisekee|>er."  simple  and  untechuical. 
\-  an  outsider  she  was  able  to  report 
exactly  what  she  found  without  partisan- 
ship or  that  fear  of  incurring  disfavor  in 
high  places  which  might  be  felt  by  a 
citizen  of  the  locality.  At  the  close  of 
an  inspection  a  full,  written  report  was 
submitted  to  the  various  bodies  at  whose 
request  it  was  made.  These  n 
well  as  the  public  lectures,  made  such 
specific  suggestions,  for  improving  con- 
ditions as  a  person  with  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  sanitation  i-  competent  to  make. 
Where  more  technical  opinion  was  re- 
quired, they  recommended  the  employ- 
ment of  experts  in  the  particular  branch 
of  work  to  be  undertaken,  and  pointed 
out  what  public  or  volunteer  bodies  were 
I  to  take  charge  of  special  branches 
:iMic  work. 

This  setting  on  foot  of  permanent 
movements  for  civic  improvement  would 
seem  to  be  the  most  valuable  side  of  Mrs. 
Crane's  work.  The  Kentucky  Medical 
Journal  followed  up  her  visit  by  press- 
ing for  such  a  movement  throughout  the 
state,  and  in  Frankfort,  at  any  rate,  the 
first  steps  in  this  direction  have  been 
taken.  A  year  after  her  visit  to  Calu- 
met. 111.,  a  public  official  stated  that  the 
sustained  effort  <••(  the  citizens  had 
changed  Calumet  from  a  mining  camp 
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to  a  beautiful  city,  with  good  streets  well 
cleaned,  parks  and  playgrounds,  a  well 
stocked  public  library,  and  a  well  or- 
ganized system  of  charitable  relief. 
Three  months  after  inspection  the  mayor 
of  Nashville  announced  that  a  strong 
civic  reform  movement  was  on  foot. 
Erie.  Pa.,  spent  a  year  trying  to  improve  • 
conditions  and  then  sent  for  Mrs.  Crane 
again  to  pass  upon  results,  and  the  citi- 
zens of  Louisville,  Ky..  after  a  general 
inspection,  became  so  deeply  interested 
as  to  try  to  obtain  her  services  for  a  more 
detailed  study  of  their  sewage  problem. 

In  how  many  cities  the  enthusiasm 
which  attends  the  "revival"  methods  of 
what  the  newspapers  call  the  "civic  evan- 
gelist," dies  down  without  permanent  re- 
sults, it  is  impossible  to  say.  However, 
even  such  definite,  immediate  results  as 
the  cleaning  up  of  the  market  and  the 
repairing  of  the  streets  of  Nashville,  the 
condemning  and  rebuilding  of  a  county 
almshouse  in  Kentucky,  and  the  passing 
in  that  state  of  health  laws  which  the 
health  commissioner,  Dr.  J.  N:  McCor- 
mack,  says  are  thirty  years  in  advance  of 
what  he  could  have  accomplished  by 
ordinary  means,  are  not  to  be  despised. 
There  seems  little  doubt,  too,  that  the 
very  exposing  of  bad  public  housekeep- 
ing to  the  frank  criticism  of  a  disinter- 
ested stranger  is  itself  a  stimulus  to 
reform. 

Nor  is  Mrs.  Crane  the  •  only  profes- 
sional civic  revivalist.  On  September  10 
the  public  officials  and  private  organiza- 
tions of  Indianapolis  invited  Lawrence 
Veiller  to  inspect  the  city  and  make  rec- 
ommendations regarding  housing  condi- 
tions. Mayor  O'Malley  of  Geneva, 
N.  Y.,  inaugurated  a  cleaning-up  week 
in  that  city;  he  himself  and  a  representa- 
tive committee  of  citizens  made  an  in- 
spection, and  followed  this  up  by  inviting 
Prof.  Charles  H.  Zueblin  to  make  defi- 
nite recommendations  for  improvement. 
The  report  is  that  experts  have  already 
been  engaged  to  devise  a  park  and  play- 
ground system  for  Geneva. 

In  Boston  the  Woman's  Municipal 
League  has  been  conducting  a  campaign 
of  education  in  sanitation  by  means  of  a 
travelling  exhibit.  Since  last  spring  the 


league,  in  co-operation  with  South  End 
House,  has  paid  the  salary  of  a  woman 
inspector  of  the  Board  of  Health.  This 
woman  found  the  condition  of  the  mar- 
kets in  the  congested  parts  of  the  city 
revolting  and  soon  began  in  a  small  sec- 
tion of  the  city  to  arouse  public  opinion. 
The  league's  inspector  of  streets  and  al- 
leys found  a  like  condition  of  filth  in  the 
streets  and  in  the  homes.  She  too  be- 
gan educational  work  in  a  small  way,  and 
the  two  met  to  form  a  definite  campaign 
of  sanitary  education  which  began  by  an 
exhibit  sent  to  the  Boston-ipis  Move- 
ment. Since  December  the  exhibit, 
which  .on  the  sanitary  side  shows  con- 
trasting models  of  dirty  and  clean  meat 
markets,  of  clean  dairies  and  dirty  ones, 
and  which  also  spreads  the  propaganda 
of  prevention  and  cure  of  tuberculosis, 
has  been  shown  in  many  of  the  settle- 
ments and  other  social  centers.  It  lias 
aroused  the  deepest  interest  in  the  dif- 
ferent neighborhoods.  Clubs  of  women 
have  been  organized  all  over  the  city, 
who  under  the  direction  of  the  league 
inspectors  are  taking  the  first  steps  to- 
ward raising  the  standard  of  cleanliness 
and  health. 

The  Boston  movement,  unlike  the 
movement  in  other  cities,  does  not  de- 
pend on  stimulation  of  -interest  by  an 
outside  expert.  A  printed  report  of  the 
method  of  the  Boston  league  by  the  presi- 
dent, Mrs.  T.  J.  Bowlker.  can  be  got 
from  the  headquarters  of  the  league. 

LITTLE  VARIATION    IN 
WORK-ACCIDENT  RATES 

The  statistical  study  of  work-accidents 
and  their  economic  consequences  contin- 
ues. The  law  of  Minnesota,  which 
provided  for  a  Commission  on  Employ- 
ers' Liability,  requires  every  employer  to 
report  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  all  acci- 
dents occurring  in  his  establishment. 

A  recent  investigation  of  300  of  these 
reported  cases  with  special  reference  to 
the  compensation  received,  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  Don  D.  Lescohair, 
special  agent  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor, 
confirmed  the  conclusions  reached  by 
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similar  inquiries  under  the  Pittsburgh 
Survey,  the  Wisconsin  Industrial  Acci- 
dents Commission  and  the  New  York 
State  Commission  on  Employers'  Lia- 
bility :  Under  American  employers'  lia- 
bility laws,  but  a  small  proportion  of  the 
\v  >rkmen  injured  by  accidents  of  their 
employment  and  the  dependents  of  those 
killed  receive  anything  approaching  ade- 
quate compensation. 

Mr.  Lescohair  and  his  assistants  found 
that  among  fifty-four   families  of  men 
killed  fifty  per  cent  received  no  compen- 
sation: twenty-four  per  cent,  $1.000  or 
fourteen  per  cent  $2,000  or  less; 
nly   eleven   per  cent  over  $2,000. 
with    funeral    expenses    was    the 

.<«•  compensation  in  case  of  death. 
In  five  cases  of  permanent  total  disa- 
bil'ty.  one  man  received  $160,  one  $175, 
and  the  others  nothing.  In  fifty  cases  of 
serious  but  not  permanent  injury,  six  of 
the  injured  did  not  receive  even  medical 
expense-,  and  four  medical  expenses 
Seven,  how  iffered  no  fi- 

nancial !o»».  receiving  medical  expenses 
and  full  wages  for  the  time  disabled,  and 
eighteen  settled  for  a  considerable  sum 
in  addition  to  expenses  and  wages.  This 

;tem,  which  is  rather  surprising,  is 
•  by  results  of  similar  inves- 
tigations  in  other  states.     It  does  not, 
however,  serve  as  a  defense  of  the  pres- 
ent employer-.'  liability  system  but  rather 
emphasizes  the  unevenness  and  arbitrary 
inequality     of     recoveries     under     that 
cm. 

NEV  YORK  CONFERENCE  OF 
CHARITIES    AT    ROCHESTER 

The  eleventh  New  York  State  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Correction  will 
be  held  in  Rochester  November  15-17. 
The  officers  are,  George  A.  Lewis,  presi- 
dent ;  Frank  E.  Wade,  secretary,  and 
Frank  Tucker,  treasurer. 

Two  new  problems,  the  pressing  im- 
portance of  which  the  public  has  just  be- 
gun to  recognize,  will  be  considered, 
namely,  the  distribution  of  population,  on 
which  Robert  W.  Hebberd  will  speak, 
and  the  need  of  moral  and  sanitary  pro- 
phylaxis. The  committee  appointed  to 


cover  the  latter  subject  has  not  yet  com- 
pleted its  program. 

The  committee  on  public  health  and 
safety  will  be  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Dr.  W.  H.  Smith  and  discussion  will  be 
based  on  papers  on  the  Conservation  of 
Eyesight  by  Samuel  E.  Elliott,  and  on 
Alcoholism  by  Menas  S.  Gregory. 

The  committee  on  public  institutions 
and  public  co-operation,  of  which  Mrs. 
Milo  M.  Acker  is  chairman,  will  pre- 
sent papers  on  The  Relation  Between 
Society  and  the  Hospital  by  Dr.  S.  E. 
Goldstein;  Are  Almshouses  an  Integral 
Part  of  the  Social  Order?  by  Joseph  C. 
Baldwin,  and  Social  Sympathy  in  the 
Work  of  State  Hospitals  by  Dr.  August 
Hoch.  Papers  to  be  presented  by  the 
committee  on  the  care  of  children,  of 
which  Edmund  T.  Butler  is  chairman, 
are:  Some  of  the  Destructive  Forces  at 
Work  on  the  Child  by  Dr.  Charles  F. 
McKenna,  and  Pensions  for  Widowed 
Mothers  by  Mrs.  William  Einstein. 
Anna  B.  Fox  will  act  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  the  care  of  the  poor  in 
their  homes,  which  will  discuss  papers  by 
Mary  Breed  on  The  Problem  of  the 
Treatment  of  Widows,  and  of  Deserted 
Wive*  by  Roy  Smith  Wallace,  on  Prob- 
lems of  Tuberculosis  Relief  by  Francis 
II  Mi- Lean,  on  The  Work  of  a  Stale 
Commission  of  Distribution  of  Popula- 
tion by  Robert  W.  Hebberd,  and  on  For- 
eign National  Policies  for  the  Distribu- 
tion of  Population  for  which  a  speaker 
will  be  assigned  later. 

COMPENSATION  FOR 
INDUSTRIAL  INJURY 

Compension  for  industrial  injuries  is 
a  subject  occupying  the  attention  of  spe- 
cial commissions  now  at  work  in  Wis- 
votiMii,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Ohio 
and  New  Jersey.  A  similar  commission 
in  Illinois  has  failed  to  propose  legisla- 
tion owing  to  an  unfortunate  disagree- 
ment. The  Wisconsin  committee,  which 
is  made  up  of  members  of  the  Legislature. 
is  Hearing  the  end  of  its  work.  Its  bill  will 
be  introduced  into  the  Legislature  next 
January  and  the  complexion  of  both 
iiou>es.'  a*  indicated  by  the  recent  pri- 
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maries,  practically  assures  its  passage. 
Wisconsin's  enactment  of  an  employers' 
liability  and  workmen's  compensation 
law  will  be  watched  with  interest,  not 
only  by  existing  commissions,  but  by 
students  of  the  problem  in  every  state, 
notably  in  Michigan,  Oregon  and  Mis- 
souri, where  commissions  will  probably 
be  created  within  a  year. 

Wisconsin's  tentative  bill,  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  close  study  by  other 
commissions  for  two  months,  abrogates 
absolutely  the  defenses  of  assumption  of 
risk  and  fellow-servant's  negligence,  but 
does  not  change  the  contributory  negli- 
gence defense.  A  complete  system  of 
compensation  is  included  in  the  bill,  with 
an  "industrial  accident  board"  of  three 
members  to  act  in  cases  of  disputes. .  The 
board  is  to  have  power  to  name  exam- 
iners to  take  evidence.  Appeals  to  the 
circuit  and  supreme  courts  are  made  pos- 
sible but  the  judges  are  empowered  only 
"to  ascertain  whether  the  findings  of  the 
board  sustained  the  award  upon  a  proper 
construction  of  the  act." 

The  secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  com- 
mittee, Paul  J.  Watrous  of  Madison, 
has  submitted  the  last  draft  of  the 
bill  to  students  and  authorities  in  every 
part  of  the  country,  and  at  an  early  date 
the  committee  will  discuss  the  resulting 
criticisms  and  make  changes  as  suggested. 
It  is  probable  that  another  public  hearing 
will  be  held  before  the  final  bill  is 
reported. 

The  Massachusetts  Commission  on 
Employers'  Liability,  of  which  Dr.  C.  E. 
Doten  is  chief  investigator,  is  taking  the 
initiative  in  calling  a  conference  of  all 
state  commissions  at  some  central  west- 
ern city  in  November.  It  is  necessary 
for  the  Massachusetts  commission  to 
make  its  report  before  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  for  this  reason  it  desires  a  con- 
ference before  the  fourth  national  con- 
ference set  for  December  in  St.  Louis. 

MEETING  TO  STUDY 
INFANT   MORTALITY 

The  American  Association  for  the 
Study  and  Prevention  of  Infant  Mor- 
tality, with  headquarters  at  1,211  Cathe- 
dral street,  Baltimore,  Md.,  which  was 


organized  as  a  result  of  the  conference 
on  infant  mortality  held  at  New  Haven 
last  November,  will  hold  its  first  annual 
meeting  in  Baltimore,  November  9-11. 
Those  who  have  studied  the  problem  of 
infant  mortality  and  attempted  its  so- 
lution have  demonstrated  beyond  a 
doubt  that  the  infantile  death  rate  can 
'  be  cut  in  half  by  carefully  applied  pre- 
ventive measures.  It  is  with  the  object 
of  arousing  the  public  conscience  to  the 
need  of  such  measures  that  the  society, 
which  has  among  its  officers  Dr.  J.  H. 
Mason  Knox  of  Johns  Hopkins  and  Dr. 
Linnaeus  La  Fetra  of  New  York,  began 
its  educational  work.  The  dominant 
notes  of  the  November  meeting  will  be 
prevention,  conservation,  education.  The 
program  will  include  a  session  on  the 
municipal,  state  on  federal  prevention, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  William 
H.  Welch;  on  philanthropic  prevention, 
under  Dr.  Hastings  H.  Hart ;  on  medi- 
cal prevention  under  Dr.  L.  Enimett 
Holt,  and  on  educational  prevention  un- 
der Dr.  Helen  C.  Putnam. 

The  work  which  the  association  has 
laid  out  for  itself  is  first  of  all  to  secure 
all  over  the  country  the  prompt  regis- 
tration of  births,  both  for  the  sake  of 
getting  reliable  statistics  and  of  enabling 
boards  of  health  to  take  prompt  meas- 
ures to  prevent  infantile  blindness,  etc. 
The  other  features  in  the  program  of 
work  are  the  encouragement  of  maternal 
nursing,  the  establishment  of  milk  sta- 
tions, education  for  parenthood,  and  the 
education  of  mothers  in  the  care  of  chil- 
dren, the  public  control  of  sources  of  in- 
fection and  the  improvement  of  social 
conditions. 

Though  some  thirty  cities  in  the 
United  States  have  milk  stations,  of 
which  the  Straus  depots  in  New  York 
are  among  the  first  in  the  world,  and 
the  municipal  work  for  pure  milk  in 
Rochester  will  bear  comparison  with  that 
of  any  city,  this  country  has  lagged  be- 
hind the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  protec- 
tion of  infants,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
new  .association  will  bring  into  existence 
a  national  movement  worthy  to  take  its 
place  in  the  international  congress  to  be 
held  in  Berlin  next  September. 
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HEALTH  OFFICERS 

WILLIAM  CHARLES  WHITE,  M.  D. 

Piliiburth 

Not    long   ago   a    smallpox    epidemic 
broke  out  in  Cleveland.    The  mayor  then 
in  office  did  not  believe  in  what  is  now 
:i  ti>  IK-  the  proper  preventive  course 
i"  affairs.    Iso- 
lation ami   vaccination  appeared  to  him 
silly  and  faddi>h.     The  -tate  health  offi- 
cer \\  ii-veland  and  held  a  camera 
conf<                -th  the  mayor,  who  yielded 
only  to  the  threat  that  if  preventive  meas- 
instituted.  Cleve- 
land would  be  quarantined. 

Here  were  two  example-  of  public  of- 

ition 

nation   were   -illy.      In   this   he 
•gnorant.     In  acting  on  his  belief-. 
-     wofully    weak,     for 
rather   than   draw   the   condemnation   of 
•itrolled  the  bu-ine--  inter- 
.,  which  would  Mirely  have 
rcemcnt  of  the  threat- 
ened quarantine,  he  acted  against   what 
he  believed  to  be  right.    The  state  health 
i   the  other  hand,  held   fully  to 
the  justice  of  hi-  belief-  and  |x>wer.  and 
exerted  them   to  their  utmost   to  obtain 
the  best  good  for  the  state,  the  city,  and 
all  the  people  involved. 

Two  years  ago  a  young  man  wa-  made 
icaltli  officer  in  Wheeling.  \V.  Va. 
!  with  the  horrible  fig- 
.ve  deal  with  in  the  field  of  infant 
.lily.      He  felt  -tire  from  his  inter- 
•ioti  of  the  law  that  he  had  the  pow- 
much  of  the  yearly  !<>--  of  life. 
;>li-h  this  he  aimed  fir-t  at  pro- 
curing a  pure  milk  supply    for  the  city. 
He  had  the  power  to  examine  samples  of 
milk  -old  in  the  city,  but  the  examination 
f  the  results   were   merely 
kept  in  li;  he  decided  in 

the  face  of  the  most  vigorous  protest  to 
submit  them  to  those  who  kept  him  in 
office  for  the  purpose  of  safeguarding 
their  health — the  public.  He  published 
the  n  iminations  in  the 

daily  press  monthly,  under  the  hea< 

'crial  content,  fat.  and 

dirt.     Today  he  ha-  an  almo-t  uniformly 

milk  simply  for  Wheeling,  for  the 

public    -o.  ,n    f'.r-'.ok   the  dirty  milkmen 

and  Ixnight  from  the  clean. 


To  put  this  type  of  man  in  office  is 
to  go  a  long  way  toward  the  solution  of 
public  health  questions.  The  public 
wants  protection  and  is  willing  to  abet 
the  protector.  The  individuals  who 
make  up  the  public,  however,  often  say, 
from  ignorance  or  selfishness:  "I  want 
protection,  but  I  decline  to  bear  any  of 
the  discomforts  of  placard,  isolation,  or 
vaccination  which  the  public  protection 
demands."  This  attitude  is  what  makes 
>ad  of  the  efficient  officer  -o  hard. 

The  laws  governing  health  conditions 
have  been  based  upon  the  result  of  cen- 
turies of  experience  and  scientific  work, 
and  are  fairly  uniform  in  the  different 
this  1'nioii,  a-  well  as  over  the 
civilized  world.  They  relate  in  the  main 
t  •  the  field  of  what  is  known  as  preven- 
tive medicine.  They  control  Mich  deci- 
g  diseases  as  typhoid,  measles,  scar- 
let fever,  smallpox.  tulR-rculo-i-,  and.  in 
the  South,  malaria  and  yellow  fever; 
and  also  the  diseases  that  infect  our  food 
animals. 

How  well  these  laws  are  administered 
i-  common  knowledge:  those  relating  to 
the  measles-smallpox  group,  fairly  well 
now  in  mo-t  -tates.  because  we  are  u-ed 
to  them:  those  that  affect  our  food  ani- 
mals, better;  but  the  laws  relating  to 
some  of  the  other  diseases  are  almost  in 
oDerative.  Yet  the  power  is  in  the  hands 
of  our  health  officers  to  do  wonders. 
The  knowledge  is  available  for  them  and 
the  power  of  office  is  behind  them,  and 
with  tact  they  could  combine  these  two 
for  the  welfare  of  the  community  they 
control.  A  sjHxial  despatch  was  sent 
out  from  Harrisburg  recently  to  health 
officers:  "Keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  new 
smallpox  cases :  sixty  to  seventy  new 
tiave  appeared  lately."  Picture  the 
•  lay  when  such  a  despatch  will  read: 
"Keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  new  cases  of 
infantile  diarrhoea  (or  pneumonia,  or 
tuberculosis)  ;  sixty  or  seventy  new  cases 
have  appeared  lately." 

It  is  safe  to  say  that,  with  few  notable 
exceptions,  present  health  administration 
has  come  not  from  within  the  health  of- 
fice, but  from  the  demand  of  an  accumu- 
lated public  intelligence  which  has  grown 
mainly  through  the  voluntary  work  of 
medical  associations  and  philanthropic 
organizations,  national  and  local.  It 
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often  seems  that  health  officers  do  just 
as  much  or  just  as  little  as  public  opin- 
ion forces  them  to  do.    Proper  appoint- 
ments in  public  health  offices  will  bring 
about  more  progress  than  any  other  one 
thing.    "If  I  were  king,"  «'.  e.,  governor 
or  mayor,  I  would  appoint  a  man   for 
the    work    who   would    not   only   make 
himself  a  permanency,  but  would  make 
me  historical.     I  would  choose  a  young 
man   after  conference   with  the  known 
leaders  of  my  profession.     I  would  say 
to  him:     "Everything  the  law  allows  I 
want  you   to   do   to   stop   this   loss   of 
life.     I  will  stand  •  behind  you  in  every 
effort.     Choose  your  assistants  for  effi- 
ciency  and   not   from   political  backing, 
and  remember  that  the  law  of  the  city 
provides    for   your   efficient   administra- 
tion."    I  would  call  his  attention  to  the 
value   of    intelligent  assistants   and   the 
necessity  for  the  autonomy  and  interested 
action  -which  every  large  business  concern 
appreciates,  and  then  I  would  help  him 
work  out  his  own  salvation  and  the  sal- 
vation of  the  municipal  health.     Many 
such  men  are  to  be  found — I  think  as 
many  as  the  offices. 

The  secret  of  his  success  would  lie  in 
his  utilization  on  some  uniform  plan  of 
all  factors  at  work.  He  must  correlate 
and  distribute  the  labor  as  well  as  ad- 
minister ;  he  must  educate  and  inaugurate 
new  factors.  He  should  not  confine  his 
attention  to  the  means  provided  by  the 
municipality.  He  should  devote  his  ef- 
forts to  the  correlation  of  all  factors  in- 
terested in  health  work  in  his  district — 
state,  municipality,  and  private  organiza- 
tion. He  should  seek  to  make  adequate 
division  of  fields  of  labor  to '  prevent 
waste  and  over-lapping  of  effort.  He 
has  fortunately,  as  a  rule,  a  clear  cut 
law  behind  him,  and  with  the  power  of 
his  office  he  is  supreme  in  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  health  question.  He  may 
at  times  require  police  protection,  but 
tliis  he  could  usually  obtain. 

If  this  is  the  solution,  then,  it  rests 
with  the  governors  and  the  mayors  who 
make  the  appointments  to  the  health  of- 
fices. These  may  roughly  be  divided  into 
two  classes,  the  fit  and  the  unfit.  The 
latter  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of 
this  discussion.  As  long  as  the  people 


send  unfit  men  to  office,  we  cannot  hope 
for  much  improvement  in  their  appoint- 
ments. But  often  in  the  fit  class,  men 
who  are  able  men  in  law  and  business, 
giants  of  organization  and  management, 
honest  and  fearless,  are  bizarre  in  their 
medical  entanglements.  It  may  be  be- 
cause they  are  vigorous  and  seldom  sick, 
or  because  they  are  suspicious  of  altru- 
ism, or  I  know  not  what,  but  I  have  often 
been  struck  with  the  apparent  lack  of 
intelligence  on  medical  questions  in  many 
of  our  highest  and  most  efficient  public 
officers.  Much  of  the  fault  may,  of 
course,  be  on  the  "side  of  the  physicians. 
It  may  be  a  fault  of  our  medical  teach- 
ing that  we  cannot  furnish  men  in  whom 
these  officials  have  confidence.  It  may 
be  that  the  doctor  who  goes  into  politics 
is  responsible.  A  man  who  bows  for- 
ward to  Aesculapius  and  backward  to  the 
demon  of  politics  does  not  inspire  confi- 
dence. 

This  policy  of  proper  appointment 
could  be  actively  furthered  by  a  depart- 
ment or  bureau  of  health  in  the  federal 
government,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  issuing  from 
the  federal  government  there  will  come 
instruction  on  uniform  management  of 
crusades  against  our  common  disease 
foes,  which  will  be.  followed  in  each  di- 
vision of  our  country.  What  might  have 
been  the  condition  today  if  ten  years 
ago  a  national  department  of  health  had 
been  established,  with  an  eminent,  public- 
spirited  physician  at  its  head,  outlining 
a  national  policy  for  the  conservation  of 
health  to  be  followed  in  all  states  and 
through  the  state  departments  in  all 
municipalities ! 

Until  the  day  of  proper  appointment 
comes  our  voluntary  associations  for  cor- 
relation, operation,  and  education  must 
keep  at  work.  If  all  voluntary  organiza- 
tions include  in  their  education  of  the 
public  a  demand  for  competent  appoint- 
ments, it  will  not  be  long  before  each 
section  of  the  country  has  that  most  po- 
tent of  all  public  assets — a  fearless  man 
backed  by  public  office,  whose  function 
shall  include  the  proper  correlation  and 
distribution  of  work  among  all  factors 
available  in  the  municipality  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  public  health. 

October  8,   1910. 


TO  THE  RESCUE  OF  NEW  YORK  HARBOR 

CONSTANCE  D.  LEUPP 


A  prominent 
English  novelist. 
a  few  years  ago, 
made  a  trip 
through  our 
country,  and 
then  went  home 
and  wrote  at>out 
ux  L'nlike  - 
of  his  prcd< 
sors,  this  novel- 
disclaiming 
all  but  a  super- 
ficial knowledge 
of  our  national 
character- 
i  and  insti- 
tutions,  made  a 
book  not  unfair 
He 

was  deeply  im- 
pressed, as  he 
<med  up  New 
York  harbor,  by 
t  h  e  Statur 
Lil>erty ;  and 
again  and  again, 
i  n  di 

cases  of  flagrant 
social  and   legal 
injustice    which   he   encountered,   lie   re- 
•nze    st-ntinel    with    her 
•>$  arm  an<l  her  crown  of  light,  un- 
til the  most  patriotic  American  is  forced 
!mit  that  the  English  critic  has  some- 
how made  her  out  a  sorry  mrickery. 
\v  comes  New  Jersey  with  a  pi 
calculated  t<-  make  the  cherished  -ymK>! 
fit  subject  for  derision.     Her  pn>- 
to  tap  twenty-five  of  her  mu- 
•alities  with  one  titanic  sewer,  and 
it    in    the    center    of    Xcw    York 
harlmr.  at  the  very   feet  of  the  statue, 
the  drainage  from  the  homes  and   fac- 

600,000  people.     Of  coir 
!   be  a  matter  of  pride    for    Xew 
-   harbor  to  lay  claim  to  the  largest 
trunk  sewer  which  has  ever  been  built, 
ft  us  hope  that  Mr.  Wells  may  not 
be  here  to  see. 

Let  us  even  more  devoutly  hope  that 
October  *,  1910. 
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t  li  e  people  of 
New  York  will 
prevent  the 
project  from  be- 
i  n  g  carried 
through. 

The  situation 
at  present  is  a 
very  peculiar 
one.  A  suit  was 
brought  by  the 
people  of  the 
state  o  f  New 
York  and  the 
1'nited  States 
government 
against  the  state 
of  New  Jersey 
and  the  Passaic 
Valley  Commis- 
sion to  prevent 
the  building  of 
this  sewer.  An 
agreement  was 
recently  reached, 
however,  'b  e  - 
tween  New  Jer- 
sey and  the 
United  States 
government 
whereby  the  objections  of  the  latter 
have  been  removed  <m  the  condition  that 
the  -ewer  shall  not  prove  a  menace  to 
fish  life.  In  default  of  a  federal  depart- 
ment of  health  the  question,  as  far  as  the 
1'nited  States  government  is  concerned, 
is  confined  to  the  protection  of  its  forti- 
fications, its  soldiers  and  sailors.  Since 
the  New  Jersey  engineers  have  explained 
that  they  propose  to  screen  and  partly 
filter  the  sewer,  the  federal  government 
is  no  longer  concerned. 

The  state  of  New  York,  however,  has 
not  withdrawn  her  objections.  Fortu- 
nately sh,-  u;is  prudent  enough  to  call  for 
a  report  from  the  Metropolitan  Sewerage 
Commission  which  has  been  studying  the 
condition  of  the  harbor  and  the  rivers  for 
four  years.  This  commission  strongly 
recommended  that  Xew  York  state 
make  every  effort  to  prevent  the  sewer 
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from  being  constructed,  and  that  the 
city  of  New  York  join  the  state  in  this 
opposition. 

The  reasons  stated  in  the  report  are 
these :  that  the  settling  basins  and  screens 
which  the  New  Jersey  engineers  have 
submitted  are  insufficient  to  remove  some 
of  the  most  obnoxious  features  of  the 
sewage;  that  the  proposed  radiating  ex- 
its situated  on  the  floor  of  the  harbor 
and  debouching  imperfectly  filtered  sew- 
age cannot  fail  to  affect  the  deep  sea  fish 
in  their  annual  migration  upstream. 
Anyone  who  has  seen  the  black  oil  afloat 
in  the  water  .of  Newark  bay  will  not  have 
to  be  persuaded  on  this  point. 

Assuming,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  the  New  Jersey  engineers  can  do 
what  they  say  they  can,  the  next  point  is 
indisputable.     Sanitarians  and  engineers 
who  have  studied  the  subject  agree  that 
the  capacity  of  New  York  harbor  to  con- 
tain sewage  is  limited  by  its  unusual  situ- 
ation.    The  fall  of  the  Hudson  river  is 
so  gradual  that  between  its  estuary  and 
the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  two  tides  in- 
stead of  one  continually  ebb  and  flow  and 
in   the   trough   between  crests   the   drift 
of  flotsam  within  the  river  and  harbor 
is  reversed  several    times    before    it    is 
finally  carried  out  to  sea.    This  was  well 
illustrated  by  the  experiment  of  starting 
a  float  on  an  ebb 
tide   at   Spuyten 
Duyvil.     It  took 
forty-two   hours 
to    reach    Coney 
Island     because 
its  direction  was 
reversed      three 
times  by  the  in- 
coming tide.   As 
with    the    float, 
so  with  the  sew- 
age.    The  pros- 
pect is  far  from 
attractive. 

Oxidation  i  s 
the  process 
which  renders 
sewage  compar- 
atively inoffen- 
s  i  v  e  .  When 
raw  sewage  is  A  nowx  TOWN  SKWKK. 

nnnr.-.l  int  Through   the  holes  caus«l  l,y   tho  fallen  brick,  the 

street  pavings   nn>  visible. 


water  containing  one  hundred  per  cent  of 
the  oxygen  for  which  it  has  such  an 
avidity,  it  is  innocuous  only  as  long  as 
there  is  a  plentiful  margin  of  oxygen  left. 
Estimates  of  how  much  loose  oxygen  is 
necessary  for  fish  .life  differ  from  fifty  to 
seventy  per  cent.  The  Sewerage  Com- 
.mission  has  conclusively  established  by 
experiment  that  there  are  places  in  the 
waters  about  New  York  now  where  at 
certain  tides  there  is  no  loose  oxygen 
whatever. 

Why,  therefore,  should  New  York 
city,  with  its  population  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  thirty-six  per  cent  in  a  decade 
and  its  own  sewage  disposal  problem  in- 
creasing in  the  same  proportion,  make  to 
Xew  Jersey  this  more  than  generous 
present  of  the  harbor's  whole  margin  of 
capacity  to  assimilate  waste? 

Since  the  Sewerage  Commission  sub- 
mitted its  report  this  summer,  the  affair 
has  been  at  a  standstill.  If  the  city  of 
Xew  York  does  not  take  this  opportunity 
to  join  with  the  state  in  an  active  cam- 
paign to  defend  her  title  to  her  own  har- 
bor now,  what  will  her  doubled  popula- 
tion have  to  pay  for  a  clean  and  safe  har- 
bor in  another  generation  ? 

Nor  would  inertia  on  the  part  of  the 
city  be  merely  a  costly  indulgence  at  this 
stage,  for  the  needless  extravagance  of 
t  h  e  sacrifice  is 
apparent  when 
we  consider  that 
of  the  twenty- 
f've  municipali- 
ties which  pro- 
pose to  drain  by 
way  of  the  Pas- 
saic  Valley  sys- 
tem, more  than 
twenty  are  in- 
land towns.  The 
report  of  the 
Metropoli- 
tan Sewerage 
Co  mm  i  ssion, 
moreover,  goes 
sufficiently  far 
afield  to  demon- 
strate that  the 
expendi- 
ture w  h  i  c  h 
would  build  the 
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Passaic  Yal- 
I  e  y  tunnel 
out  i  n  t  « 
New  York 
harbor 
would  c 
the  cost  of 
i  m  i  1  a  r 

c  h  a  r  g  - 
ing  a  com- 
pletely puri- 
fied residu- 
u  m  into 
w  a  r  k 
bay. 

The 

Jersey  proj- 
ect i  s  not 
the  only  one 
whic!  the  harbor  waters.  An- 

other ng  between  the  I'nited 

iment.    plaintiff,    and    the 
state  York  and  the  Bronx  Valley 

Com;;  'efendant,  apropo- 

• ndous    but    more    imminent    |>eril 
due  to  a  sewer  now  in  proce- 
-tnii  •  vned  to  carry  the  wa 

\\'hite  Plain-  into  the  Hudson  river  three 
hundred  feet  above  the  city  limits :  by  the 
peculiarities  of  the  franchise  granted  to 
the  Bn.nx  Valley  Commission,  it-  pro- 
npt  from  the  control  of  the 
New  York  State  Health  Department. 

The  outlet  of  this  sewer  is  planned  at 

forty  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water 

and  five  hundred  feet  from  the  shore  on 

the  theory  that  the  sewage  will  IK.-  dif- 

1  at  once.     No  attempt  at  purifica- 

screening    is    planned    f--r    the 

I -land  in  Boston 

harljor  where  a  similar  -v-tem  i-  in  op- 
eration, the  sewage,  far  from  disappear- 
ing, rises  at  "tit  <•  to  the  surface  and  is 

ve. 

In  ior>V  when  neither  the  New  Jersey 
nor  the  Bronx  Valley  project  was  an  im- 
mediate issue,  the  question  of  protecting 
York  harl>or  against  pollution  had 
become  so  grave  that  the  first  comnr 

ippointed  to  make  recommendations 
iving  the  harbor.    Let  us  now  con- 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem  fac- 
ing r  the  present  Metrojxili- 
tan    Sewerage   Commission,   irrespective 


A  CONTAMINATED  BATH 

A  wwrr  tbrrv  f-^-t  In  diameter  empties  a  f< 
It. 


of  imminent 
future  diffi- 
culties. 

New  York 
has  no  cen- 
tralized sys- 
tem of  waste 
piping  a  s 
have  most 
large  Euro- 
pean citie-. 
Paris  h  a  B 
such  a  sys- 
t  e  m ,  but 
Paris  \\ 
embarrassed 
during  the 
flood  last 
winter  by  a 
lack  of 
map-.  I  lie-e  had  been  burned  with  the 
archives  during  the  commune,  and  l'ari> 
(tiently  paid  a  large  price  for  a 
picturesque  epi-o<U-  in  her  history.  New 
York  i-  now  paying  indemnity  for  the 
n.; fortunate  liv-products  which  have  ac- 
>  .•npanied  the  growth  of  her  commercial 
-npreinacy.  In  the  City  Hall  a  map  of 
-ewers  can  be  found — but  such  a 
map:  sections  of  piping  torn  up  and 
moved  around  corners  to  accommodate 
electric  light  wires  belonging  to  pri- 
vate companies :  conduits  for  wires  let 
through  the  center  of  sewer  walls ;  brick 
walls  collapsing  and  almost  letting  the 
sidewalks  in  after  them !  Under  every 
fifth  or  sixth  of  the  piers  which  .surround 
Manhattan  Island  is  a  sewer  of  which  the 
mouth,  flush  with  the  pierhead  or  even 
under  it,  is  out  of  water  at  low  tide. 
More  careful  construction  and  a  gradual 
slope  would  have  admitted  of  an  exit 

A  the  surface  at  all  tides. 
(  ircling  the  city  also  and  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  exits  of  the  sewers  are  a 
series  of  much  patronized  public  baths 
and  the  intakes  of  the  high-pressure  wa- 
ter system  of  the  Fire  Department.  The 
commi-siiin  has  maps  showing  all  three 
in  colors ;  their  proximity  makes  plain 
at  a  glance  why  the  authorities  refuse  to 
u-e  the  high-pre-Mire  water  system  to 
clean  the  streets  of  the  city.  These  maps 
al-o  explain  why  the  commission  recom- 
mends the  abolition  of  the  floating  baths 
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and  the  substitution  of  baths  on  shore 
provided  from  the  regular  city  water  sup- 
ply. Recent  experiments  have  even 
proved  that  contrary  to  the  commonly  ac- 
cepted theory,  the-  amount  of  salt  in  the 
brackish  waters  surrounding  the  city  has 
no  antiseptic  property  whatever. 

Probably  no  one  can  make  a  just  esti- 
mate of  the  relation  between  these  sewers 
and  the  death  rate.  But  remembering 
how  many  of  the  hospitals  of  the  city  are 
close  to  the  water's  edge,  one  wonders 
how  large  a  factor  in  the  mortality  tables 
is  due  the  effect  of  the  night  stenches 
upon  sleepless  patients.  How  many  baby 
lives  on  the  East 
Side  are  sacri-  _. 
need  each  sum- 
mer to  intestinal 
trouble  of  which 
the  infection  is 
carried  b  y  flies 
from  the  floating 
sewage  ? 

Nor  are  the  si- 
1  e  n  t  arguments 
for  a  better  sys- 
tem of  drainage 
presented  by  the 
patrons  of  public 
baths  and  the 
denizens  o  f  the 
lower  East  Side 
alone.  They  rep- 
resent all  the  so- 
cial strata  of  the 
city  and  bring  the 
question  home  to 
the  doors  of 
every  one  of  us, 
u  p  and  down 
town.  Oysters  are  still  taken  from  the 
now  polluted  waters  within  the  Nar- 
rows and,  after  being  transplanted  for  a 


NEW  YORK'S  ANNUAL  CATCH  OF  SHAD. 


partments,  must  suffer  as  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, Chicago  and  Baltimore  grapple 
successfully  with  the  problems  of  recon- 
struction on  which  New  York  has  not 
yet  begun. 

The  Metropolitan  Sewerage  Commis- 
sion has  spent  four  years  making  a  pains- 
taking study  of  the  waters  about  the  city. 
An  interesting  article  by  Dr.  George  A. 
Soper,  chairman  of  the  commission,  in 
THE  SURVEY  for  June  5,  1909,  described 
the  methods  pursued  and  the  ingenious 
instruments  used  in  its  experiments. 
The  commission  has  recently  made  to  the 
mayor  an  extensive  report  on  its  work 
from  which  most 

of  the  facts  in  the 

foregoing  article 
were  obtained.  It 
has  present- 
ed  general  recon- 
structive recom- 
mendations and 
will  presumably 
spend  the  next 
three  years,  the 
extended  term  of 
its  existence,  in 
making  these  rec- 
ommenda- 
tions  specific. 

The  general 
scheme    is   to    es- 
tablish   a    sewage 
district  embracing 
about  seven  hun- 
dred square  miles 
in  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  con- 
taining a  number 
of  collecting  sew- 
ers  leading  to  local   purification    works. 
By  a  system  of  sedimentation,  the  drain- 
age  can   be   reduced   to   a   condition    in 


few   months  in  more  remote  beds,  are   -which  it  can  be  carried  into  the  harbor 


brought  into  our  markets.  The  once 
famous  Hudson  river  shad,  are  now  so 
redolent  of  petroleum  as  to  be  no  longer 
a  delicacy,  though  we  need  not  distress 
ourselves  about  their  flavor,  as  they  will 
soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  Property 
owners  on  both  rivers  are  concerned, 
and  the  commercial  supremacy  of  the 
ritv,  so  largely  dependent  on  the  effi- 
ciency of  its  quarantine  and  health  de- 


without  ill  effects.  A  permanent  inter- 
state commission  is  recommended,  to 
put  and  keep  this  policy  in  operation. 

It  is  probably  a  disappointment  to 
those  who  have  followed  the  work  of  Dr. 
Soper  and  his  colleagues  that  they  do  not 
bring  in  a  verdict  in  favor  of  a  vast  trunk 
sewer  emptying  far  beyond  the  city  and 
the  harbor.  Once  built,  such  a  structure 
would  doubtless  solve  the  problem  of 
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drainage  for  the  five  boroughs  for  many 
•  >me;  but  certain  oli-taeles  of 
construction  would  make  this  solution 
impracticable  unless,  like  the  Egyptians 
«>f  <>1<1,  we  are  willing  to  sacrifice  human 
lives  by  the  score  on  the  altar  of  our  en- 
gineering fame.  For  the  trunk  sewer 
would  have  to  lie  many  feet  below  the 
floor  of  the  harbor  at  a  depth  at  which 
;nen  could  with  difficulty  live.  To 
be  effective,  it  would  have  to  debouch  at 
ten  miles  outside  of  Sandy  Hook. 
The  work  of  dredging  and  construction 
coulih  not  be  carried  on  in  the  open  -<.ja 
without  an  artificial  harbor  for  the  pro- 
tection of  boats  and  machinery,  and 
it  i-  hardly  conceivable  that  the  dirt 
dredged  from  the  farther  points  should 


all  be  brought  back  to  the  Xew  York  end. 
Were  the  building  itself  practicable,  the 
cost  of  such  a  structure  might  be  enough 
to  deter  the  city  and  the  state  from  carry- 
ing it  out,  moreover,  and  there  is  no  time 
to  waste.  The  simpler  plan,  then,  of  re- 
stricting the  drainage  into  the  harbor  to 
such  as  has  been  screened  and  at  least 
partly  purified  by  chemicals  seems  the 
better  one  for  immediate  action.  It  will 
safeguard  the  city  from  danger  at  least ; 
and  if  her  heritage  of  pure  waters,  with 
their  multiple  attendant  resources  for  rec- 
reation, do  not  return  to  her  intact,  she 
must  thank  the  thousand  mixed  elements 
of  her  extravagant  growth  for  that,  not 
blame  her  commission  of  hard-working 
sanitarian-. 


THE    FIRST  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF 
CATHOLIC  CHARITIES 

MONSIGNOR  WILLIAM  J.  WHITE 

SUPERVISOR  OF  CATHOLIC  CHARITIES.  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


With    all    the   pomp   with    which   the 
Catholic  church  surrounds  the  ritual  of 
High   Mass  and   in  the  presence  of  the 
delegate.  Archbishop   Diomede 
the  tir-t    N'ational  Conference 
itholic  Charities  was  opened  at  the 
Catholic  I'nivcTMty  on  Sunday,  Septem- 
ber 25.    It  lasted  three  days  and  brought 
together    five    hundred    delegates    from 
every  part  of  the  t'nited   State-.     The 

was  sounded  by  \rdi! 
I'.lcnk.  who  preached  the  conference  ser- 
mon, when  he  said:  "If  God  wants  us 
to  be  charitable.  He  wants  us  to  be  en- 
lightened in  our  charity,  that  is  charity 
guided  and  directed  by  the  light  of  the 
intellect;  for  He  i-  not  only  the  God 

le  is  also  the  God  of  light." 
The   need   of  organization,  of   system 
is  here  set  forth  and  the  kindred  idea  of 
'•ration  with  non-Catholic  and  secu- 
lar charitable  activities  is  suggested.     In- 
deed, at  eve-  M  the  plea   for  co- 
ition  with  other  forces  at  work  in 
;ime  fiold  w.i-  Bounded.     The  qiu-— 
liether  it  would  be  wise  to  hold 


Catholic  state  conferences  was  voted 
down,  and  the  delegates  were  exhorted 
to  take  a  more  active  part  in  existing 
state  conferences.  The  fear  expressed 
in  some  quarters,  that  a  National  Con- 
ference of  Catholic  Charities  might  hurt 
the  attendance  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Charities  and  Correction,  is  seen 
to  be  groundless.  Indeed,  we  may  hope 
for  a  large  attendance  of  Catholics  at  the 
sessions  of  this  important  body,  as  a 
result  of  the  quickening  influence  of  the 
conference  which  has  just  finished  its 
deliberations  at  Washington. 

When  the  reports  by  states  were  read 
on  the  first  day  it  was  found  that  in  all 
the  public  charitable  and  correctional  in- 
stitutions of  the  I'nited  States  the  relig- 
ious rights  of  Catholic  inmates  were 
respected.  No  obstacles  were  placed  in 
the  way  of  the  priests  who  attended  these 
institutions.  The  American  people  be- 
lievt-  in  the  "square  deal"  here  as  in  other 
departments  of  life. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  session  of 
the  conference  was  the  one  in  which  so- 
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cial  reform  was  discussed  and  where  in- 
dustrial conditions  were  blamed  for  some 
of  the  poverty  and  crime  found  in  large 
cities.  Study  and  action  were  recom- 
mended and  the  delegates  were  exhorted 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  Consumers' 
League,  the  Child  Labor  Committee,  the 
anti  -  tuberculosis  crusade  and  other 
movements  for  the  betterment  of  the 
poor.  Said  one  speaker: 

The  Catholic  Church  is  the  church  of  the 
workingman,  the  church  of  the  common  peo- 
ple. If  she  will  continue  to  receive  the  loving 
allegiance  of  those  whose  hands  are  horny 
with  toil,  whose  brows  are  wrinkled  with 
care  and  whose  only  happiness  is  in  the  prom- 
i-c  of  a  life  with  Jesus  Christ  through  eter- 
nity, then  we,  who  have  some  little  knowl- 
edge of  social  conditions  and  some  influence 
in  our  respective  communities  must  initiate  or 
take  part  in  movements  that  have  for  their 
phjcct  the  material  well  being  of  the  work- 
inKinan.  We  must  create  for  them  a  human 
environment,  the  while  we  teach  that  "the 
Create:- 1  fact  of  that  environment  is  man's 
right  relation  to  God." 

This  is  the  platform  on  which  the  dele- 
gates to  the  first  National  Conference  of 
Catholic  Charities  stand.  It  includes  or- 
ganization, co-operation,  and  a  war  on 
the  causes  of  poverty  whether  that  cause 
is  a  disease  germ  lurking  in  a  dark  cor- 
ner or  a  merchant  prince  grown  rich  on 
defrauding  laborers  of  their  wages. 

<  in  Sunday  evening  a  public  meeting 
of  the  delegates  was  held  at  the  New 
National  Theater,  at  which  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons presided.  Cuno  H.  Rudolph,  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Commissioners, 
welcomed  the  delegates  on  behalf  of  the 
district.  Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor  Shahan, 
rector  of  the  Catholic  University  and 
president  of  the  conference,  spoke  on  the 
Practical  Mission  of  the  Conference. 
Catholic  Ideals  in  Charity  was  the  theme 
of  Judge  M.  O'Doherty,  judge  of  the 
Jefferson  Circuit  Court  of  Louisville, 
Ky.,  the  principal  speaker  of  the  evening. 

The  business  part  of  the  conference 
began  at  9.30  on  Monday  morning  in  Mc- 
.M;ilio!i  I  fall  on  the  University  grounds, 
with  the  presentation  and  discussion  of 
ri-ports  on  the  condition  of  Catholic 
( 'harities  in  cities,  dioceses  and  states. 
With  an  hour's  intermission  for  lunch, 
which  was  served  in  Divinity  Hall,  the 
session  continued  all  day,  although  at 


four  o'clock  there  were  section  meetings 
which  were  well  attended.     In  the  even- 
ing there  were  two  general  meetings,  one 
in  McMahon  Hall,  where  David  F.  Til- 
ley,  president  of  Particular  Council,  St. 
Vincent  de   Paul  Society,   and   member 
of    the    Massachusetts    State    Board    of 
Charities,  read  a  paper  on  The  State  and 
Private    Institutions.      Paul    Fuller    of 
New  York  spoke  on  the  Recognition  of 
the  Religion  of  Dependents  by  the  State, 
and   Rev.   Dr.  J.   W,  Melody,   professor 
of  moral  theolqgy  in  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity,  on   the    Natural   Rights  of  De- 
pendents.    The  second  general  meeting, 
attended   by   two   hundred   women   dele- 
gates, was  held  at  Trinity  College  near  the 
university.     Rev.   P.   Mueller-Simoni   of 
Strassburg,  Germany,  read  an  excellent 
paper  on  the  work  of  the  International 
Association  for  the  Protection  of  Young 
( Hrls,  and  reports  from  city  committees 
on    dangers    to    which    young   girls    arc 
exposed    were    received.       This    session 
was  the  most  vital  and  remarkable  held. 
Social  investigators  of  broad  experience, 
mothers,    women   physicians    and    settle- 
ment  workers    spoke    with   a    frankness 
seldom  heard  at  a  public  meeting.     Low 
wages,  midnight  joy  rides,  lack  of  par- 
ental   supervision    were    enumerated    as 
causes   for  downfall   in  large  cities.      A 
committee    having    branches    in    all    the 
large  cities  was  formed  to  fight  the  evil 
and   act  in  conjunction  with  the   Inter- 
national Association. 

The  Dependent  Family  was  the  sub- 
ject on  Tuesday  morning.  Robert  Biggs 
of  Baltimore,  president  of  Particular 
Council  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Socie- 
ty, and  member  of  Municipal  Commis- 
sion for  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis, 
read  a  paper  on  The  Problems  Presented 
by  the  Dependent  Family  which  created 
much  discussion.  He  blamed  the  great 
industrial  forces  of  the  day  for  much  of 
the  existing  poverty  and  pleaded  for 
proper  methods  in  handling  the  problem. 
"The  man  or  woman,"  he  said,  "who  has 
no  other  conception  of  charity  work  than 
the  mere  giving  of  material  relief  should 
stay  out  of  the  work  or  learn  new  meth- 
ods. Time  and  thought  and  not  alms- 
giving are  the  real  factors  that  should 
inspire  every  worker." 
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Mount  Vernon  was  visited  on  Tues- 
day afternoon.  The  delegates  were  the 
guests  of  the  local  committee,  of  which 
Judge  De  Lacy  was  chairman. 

The  Church  and   Social   Reform   was 
the  topic  discussed  on  Tue-day  evening. 
Moiisignor    William   J.    White,    diocesan 
director  of   charities  of   Brooklyn,   read 
a  paper  on  The  Reform  Problems  Which 
the  Church  Should  Meet.     Rev.  Joseph 
P.,  spoke  on  the  Catho- 
lic Layman  and  Social  Reform,  and  The 
Choral   and   the   Social   Conscience   was 
the  subject  of  a  thoughtful  and  scholarly 
paper  by  Thoma-  Wcxidlock.  former  edi» 
•  the  li'ull  Strt-i-t  Journal. 
<T    the    sessj,,n    on    Tuesday    even- 
ing  the    committee   on  organization,    of 
which    David    !•'.   Tilley    of    I'.osti.n    was 
chairman,  made  its  report  on  permanent 
lization. 

conference  closed  on  Wednesday 
with  on  delinquency.     Michael 

-ten.  judge  of  the  Municipal  Court 
of  C!  .  nade  the  principal  address. 
Judg-  k  issue  in 

airman   with   some  of 
•••S  on  heredity,  and  in 
the  discussion  n%  Judge  <iirten'> 

paper  low  wa^  blamed  for  some 

of  the  crime  prevalent  in  large  • 
The  ..  •!!  made  by  Judge  Ciirtcn. 
"that  the  merchant  prince  \vho  pa\s 
criminally  low  wages  with  one  hand, 
while  making  large  public  subscriptions 
with  the  other,  lie  lx>\cotted  and  that  a 
ban  be  placed  on  underpaid  lalxir."  was 
received  with  enthusiastic  applause.  The 

ended    I:  "ginK 

Dt-iiin  and  America.     At  j ..v 
same   afternoon    they    were    received    at 
the  White  H..II-.   by  1'resiilent  Taft,  who 
spoke  of  the  great  charity  work  done  by 
Catholics  in  the  United  St 

That  the  conference  was  a  success  be- 
yond the  expectation  of  the  committee 
who  had  called  the  delegates  together  was 
evident  at  the  fir-'  The  section 

meetings,  where  a  large  number  of  pa- 
<.  hich  were  read  only  by  title  were 


discussed,  proved  to  be  the  most  impor- 
tant feature  .  Indeed,  there  was  a  greater 
variety  of  opinion  and  frankness  in  di- 
vergent views  than  is  generally  found  at 
state  or  national  conferences.  The  rea- 
son is  evident.  In  these  latter  assemblies 
there  is  always  the  fear  that  frank  criti- 
cism may  be  misinterpreted  and  the  relig- 
ious sensibilities  of  others  hurt.  In  a 
Catholic  conference  no  such  fear  is  pres- 
ent and  boarding-out,  placing-out,  and 
the  institutional  system  of  cafing  for 
children  were  championed  by  workers 
who  did  not  hesitate  to  point  out  the  de- 
fects in  other  systems. 

The  section  meeting  in  which  Tuber- 
culosis Among  the  Poor  was  considered 
by  Dr.  Lawrence  V.  Flick  of  Philadel- 
phia was  well  attended,  as  was  the  meet- 
ing on  probation.  <  )ther  papers  dis- 
cussed at  section  meetings  were:  Social 
Settlements  by  Grace  O'Brien  of  Catho- 
lic Settlement  Association.  Brooklyn; 
Schools  of  Philanthropy  l.y  Mrs.  I'.  J. 
Toomey  of  St.  Louis,  and  Legal  Aid  for 
the  Poor  by  Bernard  Fox  of  Cincinnati. 

The  following  officers  were  chosen  for 
the  next  conference  which  will  be  held 
at  Washington  in  September,  1912: 

Honorary  president.  Cardinal  Gibbons;  pres- 
ident, Mnntjgnor  T.  J.  Shahan.  r,  (i,,r  "f 
Catholic  I'nivrr-  -urcr,  Judge  \V  II 

DeLacy  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  secretary, 
I  >r  W.  ).  Kerby  of  Catholic  University;  vice- 
presidents.  Judge  C.  A.  DeCourcy,  1'.,  >M,,n. 
Mrv  T.  Hughes  Kelly.  N'ew  York; 
J  I-  Kennedy.  Chicago;  John  II.  Grehan,  New 
Orleans;  C.  C.  Desmond.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.; 
J,,hn  C.  llagen.  Richmond.  Va. 

The  executive  committee,  which  will  have 
charge  of  the  second  conference  is  made  up 
of  the  following: 

D  K  TilU-v.  Host,.,!.  Mass  ;  I'..  A.  Waldo, 
New  Orli-ans;  J.  A.  Flaherty.  Philadelphia, 
Pa.:  Rev  I'  H.  I'.. •>!••.  Little  Rock.  Ark.;  D. 
H.  Murphy.  Rochester.  N.  V . :  Richard  Cran-, 
Cincinnati  O. :  Rev.  John  A.  Ryan.  St.  Paul, 
Minn:  Mrs.  John  MarMahon  of  Chicago,  111.; 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Molamphy  of  Pittsburgh.  Pa.;  Dr. 
John  Wiiigartner  of  \\'lu-rlii'u.  \V.  \'a. :  Law 
rence  Conner  of  Dubu<|ii<-.  la.:  Mrs.  Thonins 
Taylor  of  Austin.  T<-xas. ;  Paul  {"arpi-ntrr  of 
Milwaukee.  \\'is  ;  Ldmond  J.  Butler  of  New 
York. 


WAGES,  HOURS  AND  SPEED  IN  THE  MIS- 
SOURI BOOT  AND  SHOE  FACTORIES 


In  Missouri  the  rapidly  growing  boot 
and  shoe  industry  already  leads  all  others 
in  the  total  value  of  production  and  in 
the  number  of  employes.  For  this  rea- 
son the  St.  Louis  Social  Service  Confer- 
ence, desiring  a  knowledge  of  facts  con- 
cerning Missouri  industries  and  their  re- 
lation to  many  social  questions,  selected 
this  industry  for  its  first  study.  Last 
winter  and  spring  an  extensive  yet  very 
incomplete  investigation  of  working  con- 
ditions in  the  shoe  factories  was  made. 
In  presenting  the  following  resume  of  the 
most  salient  points  of  the  report,  it  is 
well  to  state  that  the  statistics  are  so  in- 
complete and  unrelated  to  numerous 
other  factors,  that  present  tentative  inter- 
pretations and  deductions,  no  matter  by 
whom  made,  may,  from  the  light  of  fu- 
ture inquiry,  be  proven  unwarranted  and 
impertinent. 

All  of  the  figures  used  were  given  to 
the  conference's  visitor  by  factory  super- 
intendents or  are  taken  direct  from  the 
Red  Book  for  1908-1909,  issued  by  the 
State  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  It  is 
regrettable  that  no  statistical  material 
was  obtained  from  shoe  operators,  and 
this  lack  forms  one  of  the  many  elements 
of  incompleteness  in  the  report. 

During  1908-09  there  were  in  St.  Louis 
twenty-six  shoe  factories.  The  confer- 
ence's representative  sought  to  gather  in- 
formation regarding  capital  invested, 
dividends,  yearly  output,  number  of  men, 
women  and  children  employed,  wages, 
health  of  employes,  sanitary  conditions 
and  the  like.  It  has  been  sought  to  sup- 
plement the  information  gathered  by  per- 
sonal investigation  and  to  compare  it  with 
the  labor  bureau  reports..  Much  of  the  in- 
formation particularly  desired  could  not 
be  secured,  as  often  one  or  more  fac- 
tories would  give  certain  material  which 
another  or  others  would  withhold — thus 
spoiling  averages  and  summaries.  Prac- 
tically no  statement  could  be  procured  on 
dividends,  and  the  report  is  vague  and 
meager  with  regard  to  sanitary  condi- 
tions. 
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The  employers  have  given  annual  and 
daily  average,  maximum  and  minimum 
output ;  hours  and  wages  per  day  and  per 
pair,  price  and  how  many  pairs  in  a  case ; 
number  of  employes  (men,  women  and 
children  under  sixteen)  and  the  various 
kinds  of  employment  (with  totals)  such 
as  cutters,  skivers,  stitchers,  vampers, 
etc.,  etc.,  in  each  factory.  Incomplete 
figures  were  procured  on  number  of  days 
working,  not  working,  time,  part  time, 
and  overtime.  The  figures  on  the  aver- 
age age  of  men,  women  and  children  em- 
ployes, and  average  time  at  trade  are 
also  unsatisfactory.  Though  the  effort 
was  made,  no  figures  whatever  were  got 
on  average  time  off  for  sickness  or  other 
reasons. 

From  the  1908-09  Red  Book  it  is  found 
that  there  were  fifty-one  Missouri  shoe 
factories— twenty-six  in  St.  Louis,  the 
remaining  twenty-five  scattered  through 
the  state.  Of  these  twenty-five,  four  were 
in  the  penitentiary,  eight  in  cities  of  less 
than  5,000,  and  six,  called  "rural  fac- 
tories," are  in  towns  of  such  inconsider- 
able size  that  they  are  listed  by  the  coun- 
ty they  are  -in.  Parenthetically,  the  read- 
er's attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  in 
Missouri  towns  under  5,000  in  popula- 
tion are  exempt  from  factory  inspec- 
tion,— including  of  course  the  enforce- 
ment of  child  labor  laws. 

During  1908  the  average  annual  wage 
of  an  employe, — man  and  woman,  boy 
and  girl, — in  city,  town,  and  country,  in 
any  Missouri  factory  was  $460,  or 
$9.58  a  week,  counting  forty-eight 
weeks  to  the  year.  Almost  a  dol- 
lar a  week  less  than  this  is  $8.67,  the 
average  wage  in  the  fifty-one  Missouri 
shoe  factories.  The  average  weekly  wage 
in  the  twenty-six  St.  Louis  shoe  factories 
was  $9.58;  in  the  twenty-five  out  of  St. 
Louis,  only  $6.67;  and  from  this  it  drops 
to  $5.28  for  the  six  rural  factories,  and 
to  $3.91  a  week  or  $188  a  year  for  the 
average  rate  for  a  convict's  labor  in  the 
penitentiary.  Take  a  glance  back  over 
these  figures  to  secure  their  order :  peni- 
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tentiary  rate,  lowest ;  rural  factories, 
next :  small  towns ;  cities.  And,  though 
the  city  wage  is  largest,  even  it  is  very 
small— $9.58  a  week,  $459.81  a  year. 

This  yearly  average  of  $459.81  paid  in 
the  St.  Louis  shoe  factories  falls  $100.19 
bel«>w  the  $560  estimated  by  the  ten  dis- 
trict workers  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  of  Buffalo  as  the  "lowest  toler- 
able budget  without  charity  for  a  man, 
wife,  and  three  children  from  eight  to 
fourteen  years  of  age.'"  Fortunately  it 
is  not  necessary  to  consider  the  three 
children  between  eight  and  fourteen 
years  old  in  reckoning  a  budget  for  shoe 
workers  in  M.  I.ouis.  Most  of  the  men 
leave  the  shoe  factories  before  their  chil- 
dren get  that  old. 

The  average  age  of  the  male  employe 
in  four  factories  reporting  is  twenty- 
eight  years.  It  is  uncommon  to  find  a 
operator  over  thirty-eight  and  al- 
•le  to  find  one  of  forty-five. 
What  Ix-comes  of  them,  a  future  study 
'letermine.  This  is  too  vital  a  ques- 
•o  leave  unanswered. 

In  all  figures  given,  the  weekly  wage 
has  been  based  on  forty-eight  working 
weeks  a  year.  Estimates  on  this  basis 
are  uncertain,  for  full  data  could  not  be 
had  on  the  average  amount  of  lost  time 
ioh  emjii  r  the  same  reason 

the  average  daily  wage  is  no  criterion  of 
weekly  or  yearly  earnings.  Thus,  in  six 
factories  reporting  the  average  daily  wage 
for  women  i>  found  to  be  $1.77 ;  for  men. 
Cutters,  among  the  most  skilled 
workers,  average  $3.75  a  day.  For  sev- 
eral shoe  trade  employments  in  the  St. 
-  factories  the  Red  Book  lists  a 
!y  wage  of  $2.50.  In  all  employ- 
ments except  lasting  a  ten-hour  day, 
fifty-nine-hour  week,  obtains.  Lasters 
have  a  nine-hour  day. 

The  investigation  figures  on  speed  are 

incomplete   and    very   technical.      Some 

-,il   idea   may   be  gained,   however, 

the  report  on  eyeletters.     Average 

daily  wage.  S  (put  daily.    1-2000 

pairs.    In  one  f;u  t  .ry.  a  woman  eyeletter 

ranges    daily     from     u;  i;»    cases    of 
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twenty- four  pairs  a  case.  She  receives 
two  cents  a  case.  To  make  three  dollars 
she  handles  7,200  shoes. 

Related  to  all  this  statistical  material 
are  such  statements  as :  "The  increase  in 
child  labor  was  not  due  to  stringency,  the 
increased  cost  of  living,  or  to  the  poorer 
condition  of  the  masses,  but,  instead,  to 
an  increased  demand  for  those  workers 
from  the  new  canneries  and  shoe  fac- 
tories,"1 and:  "The  city  of  St.  Louis 
w:i-  originally  the  boot  and  shoe 
renter,  as  far  as  Missouri  goes,  but,  in 
the  last  three  or  four  years,  this  indus- 
try has  spread  out  into  the  state  and  now 
every  town  of  any  size  has  a  factory."2 
Again  it  is  pointed  out  that  factory  in- 
-pection  extends  only  to  towns  of  5,000 
and  over. 

Recent  St.  Louis  newspaper  items  say 

that  the  number  of  factories  in  St.  Louis 

decreased    during     1900-1910,    but 

that  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in 

the  outlying  districts. 

The  boot  and  shoe  workers  are  but 
weakly  unionized.  Since  losing  a  big  St. 
I.oui^  strike  in  1907,  the  union  has  never 
regained  its  strength.  St.  Louis  union 
men  have  told  investigators  that  one  great 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  organizing  there 
is  the  general  feeling  among  city  work- 
ers that,  in  case  of  a  strike,  shoe  workers 
from  the  country  factories  would  be 
brought  in  as  strikebreakers.  . 

From  this  report  the  most  distinct  im- 
ion  that  the  conference  received  was 
that,  in  the  light  of  this  incomplete  in- 
vestigation, the  wage  paid  in  all  shoe  fac- 
tories in  the  state,  whether  in  city,  town, 
country,  or  penitentiary,  seems  very  low. 
The  low  scale,  it  believes,  is  due  to  the 
lowest  wages  paid,  »'.  e.,  in  penitentiary 
and  rural  factories.  The  remedies  near- 
est at  hand  are :  first,  the  abolition  of  the 
penitentiary  contract  system  of  labor; 
second,  the  extension  of  factory  inspec- 
tion throughout  the  state;  and  third,  the 
regulation  of  the  hours  of  employment  of 
women. 

Hook.  I»K«>  :ILPI. 
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THE  TREND  OF  THINGS 


A  bird's  eye  view  of  social  and  industrial 
conditions  and  covering  seven  counties  in 
south  central  Pennsylvania  appears  in  a 
pamphlet  outline  entitled  a  Survey  of  Hunt- 
ingdon Presbytery,  by  G.  B.  St.  John,  recently 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Immigration  of 
the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church.  The  district  covers  about 
one-eighth  of  the  state,  and  has  a  population 
of  321,939,  of  whom  about  one-fifth  are  for- 
eigners. 

Five  counties  are  agricultural  and  in  these 
Mr.  St.  John  finds  that  the  American  farmers 
have  within  the  last  generation  been  dis- 
placed by  Germans.  The  Americans  seem  to 
have  migrated  to  the  cities,  some  finding  work 
among  the  15,000  employes  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  shops  at  Altoona,  or  the  5,000 
employed  by  the  Logan  Steel  Works  at  Burn- 
ham,  in  Mifflin  county.  Juniata  county  has 
shown  a  decrease  within  the  last  forty  years. 
'1  he  other  agricultural  districts  have  increased 
during  that  time,  but  three  have  begun  to 
fall  off  of  late. 

The  principal  industrial  counties  are  Blair 
and  Clearfield,  whose  mines,  quarries  and 
brick  yards  have  drawn  such  numbers  that 
population  has  almost  trebled  in  forty  years. 
Throughout  the  presbytery  neglect  of  the 
more  recent  immigrants,  Slavs  and  Italians,  is 
evident  and  in  these  two  densely  settled  coun- 
ties the  problem  of  the  immigrant  is  most 
acute. 

Of  the  two  races,  the  Italian  is  the  more 
transient,  moving  as  the  centers  of  quarrying 
and  brickmaking  change.  The  Slav  settles 
permanently  around  the  coal  mines,  from 
which  his  willingness  to  accept  a  low  stand- 
ard of  working  conditions  drove  his  Ameri- 
can and  Irish  competitors.  It  is  interesting 
to  note,  however,  that  at  the  present  time  the 
Slav  miners  are  for  the  most  part  organized, 
and  the  most  recent  element  that  has  come 
into  the  mines  to  lower  conditions  is  the  non- 
union American  farm  laborer,  willing  to  work 
for  almost  anything  during  the  slack  season 
on  the  farm.  The  union  miners  have  an  eight- 
hour  day  and  can  earn  four  to  four  and  a 
half  dnllais  a  day.  But  many  of  the  mines 
are  shut  down  during  several  months  in  the 
year  and  weekly  earnings  frequently  average 
only  between  five  and  ten  dollars  throughout 
the  year.  With  such  an  income  life  can  give 
only  the  satisfaction  of  the  barest  necessities. 
The  standard  of  living  is  further  lowered  by 
miserable  housing  in  hideous  company  houses 
of  the  roughest  wooden  construction,  built  on 
piles  and  often  so  badly  as  to  let  in  rain  and 
snow.  In  many  of  these  there  is  no  water 
supply  and  pails  must  be  carried  in  summer 
five  or  six  blocks,  and  filled  in  winter  by 
melting  snow.  The  spiritual  opportunities 
offered  the  workers  are  of  the  same  grade — 
a  district  school  whose  curriculum  is  not 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils,  and  is 
under  the  direction  of  a  young  and  incxper- 
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ienced  teacher.  There  is  no  church  nor  any 
other  center  of  social  life,  no  organized  re- 
creation nor  club  for  young  or  old.  It  is 
not  surprising,  under  such  circumstances,  that 
drunkenness  is  common.  "There  is  nothing 
else  for  the  miners  to  do,"  says  one  mine  su- 
perintendent. 

With  such  material  and  such  spiritual 
opportunities  Mr.  St.  John  fears  that  we 
are  in  danger  of  developing  in  these 
communities  a  permanent  peasant  class, 
incapable  of  adapting  itself  to  American 
civilization.  There  is  some  encouragement, 
however,  in  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  so- 
cial neglect,  the  Slavic  immigrant,  the  hardi- 
est and  most  ambitious  of  his  race,  is  hard- 
working and  thrifty;  the  police  records  show 
that  few  commit  crimes  more  serious  than 
drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct  and  their 
children  are,  according  to  school  records,  in- 
telligent and  eager  to  learn.  There  is  a  ray 
of  encouragement,  too,  in  the  fact  that  every- 
where among  both  Slavs  and  Italians,  Mr.  St. 
John  found  a  growing  unrest  and  discontent 
with  their  position  in  the  social  system. 

In  a  district  like  Huntington  Presbytery, 
of  thinly  settled  farms  and  small,  densely 
populated  industrial  centers,  there  is  only  one 
agency  for  social  improvement  and  that  is 
the  church,  which,  too,  in  such  districts  more 
than  in  cities,  is  recognized  as  any  agency 
for  social  as  well  as  individual  regeneration. 
A  federation  of  all  churches,  Mr.  St.  John 
believes,  strengthened  within  the  Presbyterian 
Church  by  a  special  superintendent  of  social 
work  and  a  committee  on  foreign  speaking 
people,  should  not  only  bring  religion  to  the 
foreigners,  but  should  try  in  all  but  the  largest 
cities,  to  secure  better  housing,  better  educa- 
tion and  better  recreation, — should,  that  is, 
absorb  the  functions  of  all  those  social  agen- 
cies which  are  not  practicable  in  a  district 
like  -Huntington  Presbytery. 
*  *  * 

Chicago's  health  department  bulletin,  whose 
"healthgrams"  have  been  so  widely  quoted, 
took  occasion  during  the  first  week  of  the 
x-hool  year  to  print  some  "schoolgrams" : 

"Let  the  first  lesson  be :  How  to  keep  well. 

"You'll  be  brighter,  learn  more  and  keep 
in  better  health  if  your  teacher  will  keep  the 
windows  of  the  school  room  open.  Bad  air 
makes  a  sluggish  brain. 

"  'Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  others 
do  unto  you' — meaning:  Don't  carry  disease 
germs  to  school  and  cause  sickness  and  per- 
haps death  among  your  playmates.  If  you 
have  a  contagious  disease  at  home  keep  en- 
tirely away  from  all  other  children.  Stay  at 
home  if  you  have  a  sore  throat. 

"  'Skidoo'  from  the  boy  or  girl  with  'a 
little  sore  throat." 

"A  'little  sore  throat'  in  one  little  child  may 
cause  a  big  lot  of  trouble  for  many  other 
children.  Many  'little  sore  throats'  are  in 
reality  diphtheria. 
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"Wash   the  drinking  cup  thoroughly   1" 
putt  mi;  it  u>  your  mouth.     The  child  who  used 
it   ju-'  n  may  have  left  tlu-  germs  of 

i>e  on  it.      Wash  tin-  germs  off. 
'Keep    that    pencil    out    of    ymr    mouth — it 
may  have  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria  or  typhoid 
germs  on   it. 

piping  Kin",  swapping  appli~  aivl  swap- 
ping .  .ilioiit   the  dirtiest   things — and 
the   »i!  things — th  tt    a   child  can 
!  )on't   lie   that   dirty.    ' 

ir    hands    clean.  your 

-trrnt     \our    -.torn 
.vi-ll    ami   you'll    lue    longer. 

- 

i  n  tli'  I  dirt 

in  n  .aid  dirt  from  the  street*  has  '••  •«  n  Mown 

llpol 

"\Vlnn    you    \>'<  of    doors — but 

t    run   t'.    ••  hool — especially   ju.it   after 
-•art    in    time    -  n    will    not 

•an. 
well     and     you'll     lie     li  •!     in 

KbooL" 

•  •    • 

The   Maxacln;  ague    has    out- 

.1  plan    for  a  better    ho-        .  ipaign 

throughout  the 
t.iry    of    the    league. 

•  urely   no 
iat  has  n'  •  '-oiiditioii-, 

along    certain     known     and 

In  the  work  of  improving  conditions 
the   leagui 

1 1  groups.     The 
•fment    of    laws 

which    will  ><ible    in    the    future 

lo    construct    hou-e«    inadequately    lighted    or 

S.  and   i: 
the    proper    u 
anrl   n  ! ;   the 

•  ilities. 

sani- 

:    the   land- 

•'•  the   financial   value   of   properly   well 
kept  up. 

•  •     *  • 

In  the  early  spring  of   1909  the  Chant 

w    York    city    relin- 

•  I    the 
the     Preiention    of 

was 
I  orl»es  as  secretary   and 

throughout     the     Cnited 
the  cames  and  eft.  -itelessness. 

"ty.   begging,   imposture   and    fraudulent 
appe.t  I    apply    in.  tli. 

i*»iM   hlind.   crippled   and 
nt    or 

m  other  ways  seek  the  advaticcm- 

their   interest*"       I  he  first   annual    report    of 

work  "t  the  mcndi- 

-'•n    up    at    the    point    where    it 

police   were    discon- 

"old    tuners",    who    had    been 

I   off   the   streets   and    either     furnished 
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with  work  or  put  in  the  care  of  relatives,  were 
found  to  be  back  on  the  streets.  In  dealing 
with  these  and  with  new-  cases  many  diffi- 
culties were  found  in  the  association's  first 

•imong  them  the  "political   pull"  of   >ome 
of   the   meanest    and   most    inexcusable   mendi 
the  softheartedness  of  magistrates  and 
the  lack  of  sufficient   funds  to  do  the  a- 

work  effectively.  But  the  most  import- 
ant was  the  lack  of  willingnex-  on  the  part  of 
individuals  or  societies  to  take  care  of  those 
old  persons  or  cripples  who  ought  not  to  b.% 
expccted  to  work  and  who  have  an  mico:i<|iu  r- 
ahle  dread  of  institutional  life.  Thjs  shrink- 
ing should  be  respected,  the  society  feels,  and 
their  needs  should  be  met  by  adequate  pen- 
sion*. A  number  of  typical  r.  united 
in  the  report,  the  majority  of  which  sii,,\v 
some  physical  handicap,  which  made  self-sup- 
port practically  ini|>osxjhle.  as  the  fundamental 
cause  of  mendicancy,  imposture  or  fraudii 
lent  appeal.  Probably  only  a  small  numb  T 
of  cases  can  be  dealt  with  by  the  jx>licv  alone. 
the  furnishing  of  relief  or  suitable  work  b,-- 
ing  far  the  must  important  and  difficult  side 
of  the  problem.  The  work  of  the  a- 
lion  has  this  year  been  limited  to  Xew  York 
city,  but  the  co-operation,  financial  and  other 
•  me  thirty  charity  organi/atioii  ~>. 
cieties  in  other  cities  has  In-en  s.-ciKcd.  and 
it  is  expected  that,  with  adequate  linar.cial  as- 
sixtance,  the  scope  of  the  work  will  gradu- 
ally expand.  The  annual  report  sli»u 
enty-two  persons  arrested,  seven  furnished 
with  employment,  four  aided  with  transporta- 
tion and  --87  with  advice  and  in  some  cases 
money.  The  society  has  records  of  almost 
9.000  mendicants,  including  photographs  and 
linger  prints — a  mass  of  information  which 
should  be  invaluable  to  charitable  institn 
ind  individuals  throughout  the  country, 
lo  render  effective  national  service  it  is 
glad  to  enter  into  co-operation  with  charity 
organizations  throughout  the  country  and  de- 
•  •rrespondence  toward  this  end. 

*     *     * 

The  National  Society  for  the  .Promotion  .if 
Industrial  Kducation.  jo  \\Y-t  Forty  fourth 
street.  New  York  city,  has  issued  its  Bulletin 
No  u,  which  is  A  Descriptive  List  of  Trade 
and  Industrial  Schools  in  the  t'nited  States. 
The  materials  for  this  catalog  have  been  com- 
piled by  Kdward  II.  Keisner.  the  secretary  of 
the  society.  The  contents  fall  into  eight  divi- 
•  i»ns.  the  most  important  of  which  are  those 
on  Intermediate  Inrlustri.il  Schools.  Trade 
Schools  (Day  Courses).  Technical  Schools 
i  Day  Courses).  Apprentice  Schools  anil  liven- 
ing Schools  giving  (a)  Technical  and  (b) 
Practical  Shop  Courses. 

The  pamphlet  was  published  as  a  result  of  a 
general  demand  for  a  tabulation  of  the  main 
facts  and  features  of  the  administration  and 
curricula  of  the  industrial  and  trade  schools 
at  present  in  operation  in  this  country.  As  a 
majority  of  the  existing  intermediate  indus- 
trial schools  have  been  inaugurated  within  a 
period  of  two  years,  the  facts  relating  to  this 

n  are  of  particular  interest  to  those  con- 
cerned  with  modern  educational  movements. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


ARE  CHARITABLE  SOCIETIES  RUDE? 

I  o  the  Editor: 

To  the  admirable  advice  on  page  841  of 
'I  HE  SURVEY  on  the  press,  let  me  add:  Be 
ordinarily  polite  to  a  reporter. 

My  experience  as  a  reporter  was  that  the 
i  mlest  places  I  went  to,  short  of  people  in 
y,  were  the  charitable  offices.  1  still 
Ming  with  the  memory  of  the  way  I  was  treat- 
id  in  two  or  three — two  I  distinctly  remem- 
ber, but  will  not  name,  offices  of  large  socie- 
ties  in  New  York  in  the  seventies — when  I 
visited  them,  as  a  reporter. 

Mrs.  Josephine  Shaw  Lowell  was  a  model  in 
the  way  she  treated  a  reporter.  I  still  rever- 
ence the  memory  of  ten  minutes  with  that 
saintly  and  sainted  woman.  Note,  it  is  easier 
to  be  sainted  than  saintly.  My  own  personal 
experience  is  that  until  you  are  known,  and 
sometimes  after  that,  the  manners  of  char- 
itable societies  are  bad.  The  officials  deal  so 
much  with  cheats,  impostors,  and  dependents, 
that  they  begin  by  treating  all  the  unknown 
as  in  one  of  these  three  classes.  The  ser- 
geant at  the  desk  in  the  police  station  comes 
in  have  the  same  manner,  only  worse. 

TALCOTT   WILLIAMS. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

THE  PAGE  BILL 

To  THE  EDITOR: 

There  is  a  statement  on  page  869  of  your 
issue  of  September  17,  from  one  of  your 
female  correspondents  which  ought  not  to  go 
unrebuked.  She  says  "that  when  a  man  and 
woman  have  all  the  children  our  present  econ- 
omic conditions  permit  them  to  bring  up  de- 
eently" — which  would  seem  to  imply  that  the 
bringing  of  children  into  the  world  should  be 
governed  entirely  by  questions  of  economy  and 


prudence — "for  that  man  and  that  woman  the 
use  of  the  sex  function  should  cease."  For 
one  to  assume  that  position  is  to  teach  con- 
trary to  the  entire  consensus  of  the  Christian 
Church  and  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  The 
marriage  office  of  the  English  Prayer  Book 
.  says  that  holy  matrimony  was  ordained  not 
only  for  the  procreation  of  children,  but  also 
"as  a  remedy  against  sin  .  .  .  that  such  per- 
sons as  have  not  the  gift  of  continency  might 
marry  and  keep  themselves  undefiled,"  and 
for  "mutual  society, — help  and  comfort." 

St.  Paul  says  it  is  better  to  marry  than  In 
be  consumed  with  desire,  and  directs  married 
people  not  "to  defraud  one  the  other  except 
it  be  with  consent  and  that  for  a  time."  As 
a  married  man  I  resent  the  terms  of  "prosti- 
tution" and  "lust"  being  applied  to  the  natural 
relationship  of  a  man  and  his  wife.  "Lust" 
means  desire  for  a  physical  gratification  irre- 
spective of  affection  for,  or  against  the  will 
of,  the  object.  There  may  be  of  course  mar- 
ried men  who  are  brutal  and  inconsiderate  to 
their  wives,  but  as  a  teacher  of  morals  I  ut- 
terly deny  the  position  of  your — I  presume 
maiden — correspondent  that  all  marital  inter- 
course except  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
children  is  wrong. 

G.    WOOLSEY     HODGK, 

Rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension. 
Philadelphia. 

JOTTINGS 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  New  York  Charily 
Organisation  Society. — The  New  York  Char- 
ily Organization  Society  will  hold  its  annual 
meeting  in  room  306  of  the  United  Charities 
llnilding,  105  East  22nd  street,  New  York,  on 
\\Ydnesday,  October  12,  at  a  quarter  past  three 
o'clock. 


CALENDAR  OF  CONFERENCES 


NATIONAL. 

National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection.    June,    1911.     Boston,   Mass.     Secre- 
tary, Alexander  Johnson,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
STATE. 

Maine  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion. October  26-29,  '9'O.  Portland.  Sec- 
retary, Francis  11.  Hiller,  Portland. 

Massachusetts  Conference  of  Charities.  Oc- 
tober 26-28,  1910.  Fitchburg.  Secretary, 
Parker  B.  Field,  279  Tremont  street,  Boston. 

Pennsylvania  Association  of  Directors  of 
the  Poor  and  Charities.  October  11-13,  1910. 
U'illliamsport.  Secretary,  Louis  C.  Colborn, 
Somerset. 

Minnesota  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection. November,  1910.  Crookston.  Sec-' 

IOO 


retary,  E.  T.  Lies,  City  and  County  Building. 
Minneapolis. 

New  York  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction.  November  15-17,  1910.  Roches- 
ter. Secretary,  Frank  E.  Wade,  1106  D.  S. 
Morgan  Building,  Buffalo. 

South  Carolina  Conference  of  Charities  and 
ction.  December  8-9,  1910.  Florence. 
I 'resident,  A.  T.  Jamison,  Connie  Maxwell 
( (rphanage,  Greenwood. 

Connecticut  Conference  of  Charities  and 
•  tion.  March  or  April,  1911.  New 
Haven.  Secretary,  Charles  P.  Kellogg,  Water- 
Imry. 

New  Jersey  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Ction,  March,  1911.  Princeton.  Secre- 
ia:y,  J.  Byron  Deacon,  417  Roger  Williams 
Ituilding,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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PRISON    CONGRESS 
GOES   TO  LONDON 

International    I'ri-on   Congr, 
>n    last    week    in    Washington    ad- 
journed with  the  -eiecn..n  of  I»ndon  as 
the  meeting  place,  for   11,15  anil  Sir  Kvc- 
'>'"  K"KH-  "resident  of  the  In- 

tern.. .mmi--ion  to  succeed  I'rof. 

K.   Henderson  of  the   I'm. 

The  new  president  i-  chair- 
man  of   the    ISritish    Pri-.n   (  ,,1111 
and   ha-   been   a  leading  deleg 

:'..ris    in 

I  meeting  will  bring  the  o-ngre-s 

•  it-  tir-t  meeting  place 

and  afford  a  remarkable  opportunity   for 

reviewing   t!:.-   advUICCl    -nice   the    initial 

:ti  meeting  tin-  year,  how- 
'  -  'ial   \»H\\   to 

the  country  :i-piration  and  manv 

the    tritiiite-    paid    to    it-    founder. 

t   i-  more  tlian  appro; 
ate.  therefore,   that   tin-   year'-   cong;- 
-;ht  with  it  an  uiiequiv. -cal  declara- 

of  the  dele- 
gates in   favor  of  the  scientific  principle 
the  indeterminate  -entetue.  that  is.  of 
•rmation    a,    the    ba-i-     f..r    treating 

Here,  as  at  no  previous 
Kri'---    a    ii  i|»lcte    understanding 

iched  a-  t.i  the-  exact  meaning  of 
principles   and   practice,   removing   many 
•lie  tenacious  conflict-  of  idea-.     While 
the    Washington    meeting    thus    carried 
with  it  a  worldwide  recognition  of  th 

•  mil   more   humanitarian   concepts 

which  pri-..n  reformer-  and  rcforma- 

.     manager-    in     America    have    long 

•lie    trip   throughout    the    country 

and  the  incidental  di-cu--i.>n-  at   Wash- 

it    out    with    equal    clear- 

the     utter     and     hitter     in.-.m-i-t- 

m     the     treatment     of 

men.    women,   and   children   in   the   local 

mil    jails   of   the    1'nited    State-. 

In  h;  the  pre-idm: 

I  lioth  the  appreciation  of  the   for 
the   hospitality    -lioun 


them  and  the  indel.tedne.-s  of  the  Old 
\\orld  to  the  Xew  for  it-  demonstrations 
of  modern  treatment  of  the  delinquent; 
l»ut  he  linked  with  these  things  a  ringing 
appeal  to  America  to  root  out  the  en- 
trenched evils  of  the  locally  administered 

.md  workhou 

The  different  sections  of  the  confer- 
ence met  under  the  chairmanships  of 
Adolphe  1'rin-  .,f  I'.elgitim.  I'rof.  Dr.  |. 
Simon  van  der  Aa  of  Holland.  Sir  l-lvi- 
lyn  kiiggie- -l;ri-c,  and  Dr.  Katharine  I',. 
Davi-  of  \,-w  N'ork  -tate.  The  apiH.int- 
ment  of  the  -ii|>rrmteiident  of  Ik-d- 
fonl  Reformatory  ua-  a  recognition  of 
the  part  which  American  women  lia\. 
played  in  the  field  of  prison  reform.  \ 
general  review  of  the  congress  will  he 
published  in  t  :H|KT  magazine 

numU-r  of  'I'm:  SCKVKV.  coupled  with 
•lie  leading  paper-,  a  -eric-  of 
-ketches  of  the  foreign  delegates,  a  re- 
vie\\  of  the  \merican  trip  h\  one  of 
the  latter,  and  a  presentation  hy  a  mem- 
her  of  the  Chinese  party  of  the  signifi- 

•f   the   group  of   (  >riental   jun 
and   pri-on   administrators   in  attendance 
at  the  International  Congi 

In  brief,  the  resolutions  under  the  sec- 
tion on  criminal   law.  approved   the  sci- 
entific principle  of  the  indeterminate  sen- 
tence and  defined  the  make-up  of  parole 
rds  which  should  give  it  application: 
they    provided    that    crimes    and    mi-de- 
meanors of   which  a   person   i-  guilty  in 
•ntry    -hoiild    be    recogni/ed    with 
reference    to    establishing    recidivism    in 
other   countries.      Under  the   section  on 
prison  administration,  the  e--ential  prin- 
ciple- on  which  the  reformatory  method 
i-    based    were   defined,    -hort    term   sen- 
deprecated.  and  the  joint  confine- 
ment of  pri-otuT-  waiting  trial  and  those 
serving  -hort  -entence-  condemned.   The 
re-ohitioiis    defined    the   term-  on    which 
conditional   liberation   and   parole   should 
be  carried  out.  and  distinguished  between 
probation  and  parole;  they  held  that  all 
|K-nal    institutions,    including    houses   of 
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detention  and  jails,  should  be  under  the 
control  of  a  central  authority,  that  all 
prisoners  should  be  employed  at  useful 
labor,  and  that  local  jails  and  houses  of 
detention  should,  so  far  as  possible,  be 
used  solely  for  prisoners  awaiting  trial. 
Under  the  third  section  on  prevention, 
the  resolutions  held  that  the  state  should 
allow  payment  to  prisoners  and  that  this 
money  should  be  available  for  the  as- 
sistance of  their  families  if  needed.  They 
affirmed  the  uselessness  of  repeated  short 
sentences  for  inebriety  and  the  practical 
success  of  special  establishments  for  the 
detention  for  long  periods  of  habitual 
criminal  drunkards.  They  favored  work- 
houses for  professional  mendicants  and 
vagrants,  and  advocated  agricultural  and 
industrial  training  and  medical  supervis- 
ion in  connection  with  the  same ;  also  the 
extension  or  establishment  of  a  system 
of  identification  or  classification  of  such 
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offenders.  The  section  held  that 
it  is  desirable  to  introduce  and 
extend  laws  providing  for  pro- 
bation and  to  provide  some  cen- 
tral authority  which  will  exer- 
cise general  supervision  over  the 
work.  The  effects  of  suspended 
sentence  without  probational 
oversight  are  difficult  if  not  im- 
possible to  ascertain. 

Under  the  fourth  section,  deal- 
ing with  children,  a  strong  series 
of  resolutions  were  drawn  up 
declaring  that  young  delinquents 
should  not  be  subjected  to  the 
penal  procedure  now  applied  to 
adults,  and  defining  the  princi- 
ples of  probationary  control  with 
respect  to  them.  The  section 
held  that  legislative  measures 
and  moral  and  social  propaganda 
are  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  illegitimate  children,  declar- 
ing incidentally  but  strongly  for 
a  single  moral  standard  applica- 
ble to  men  and  women  alike.  It 
supported  laws  for  making  par- 
ents responsible  for  the  wrong- 
doing of  their  children. 

By  action  of  the  International 
Prison  Commission,  Councillor 
Jules  Bickl  de  Bellye,  chief  of 
the  Hungarian  prison  system, 
who  was  president  of  the  Budapest  con- 
gress of  1905,  and  Z.  R.  Brockway  of 
Elmira  were  honorary  presidents  of  the 
Washington  congress.  Appropriate  rec- 
ognition was  made  of  the  services  both 
to  prison  reform  and  to  the  congress  of 
the  late  Samuel  June  Barrows,  who  had 
been  elected  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Commission  at  Budapest.  At  the 
close  of  the  sessions,  Dr.  Guillaume,  sec- 
retary of  the  congress,  now  in  his  eighty- 
fourth  year,  was  made  honorary  presi- 
dent and  Professor  van  der  Aa  was 
elected  to  the  secretaryship  so  long  and 
honorably  filled  by  Dr.  Guillaume. 

DISEASE  OF 
DESTITUTION 

Word  reaches  us  from  England  of 
the  first  general  meeting,  held  at  Llan- 
bedr,  Wales,  by  the  National  Committee 
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for  the  Prevention  of  Destitution,  or- 
ganized to  obtain  legislation  which  would 
revolutionize  the  treatment  of  poverty  in 
the  British  Isles.  The  reports  of  the 
Royal  Commission  to  Investigate  the 
Poor  Law  were  submitted  in  the  early 
part  of  1909  and  an  outliae  of  the  report 
of  the  majority  of  the  commissioners  was 
given  in  THE  SURVEY  of  April  3,  1909;' 
of  the  proposals  of  the  minority  for  deal- 
ing with  unemployment  in  THE  SURVEY 
of  April  17,  1909.* 

The  object  of  both  majority  and  mi- 
nority is  the  substitution  of  prevention 
for  relief,  and  the  method  of  prevention 
of  poverty  through  unemployment,  urged 
by  both,  has  many  points  in  common. 
though  the  minority  plan  is  broader  in 
scope  and  national  instead  of  local  in 
administration. 

The  development  bill  of  the  fall  of 
1909,  by  which  certain  public  works  were 
to  be  undertaken  and  work  on  them  \\.i- 
to  be  arranged  to  fill  in  peri' 
of  slack  work  in  the  business 
world,  and  the  Labor  Exchanges 
opened  last  February,  were  a 
partial  response,  if  not  directly 
to  the  recommendations  of  the 
reports,  at  any  rate  to  the  public 
demand  for  regularizing  employ- 
ment which  found  one  channel 
of  expression  through  the  re- 
ports. Only  one-tenth,  however, 
of  those  persons  coming  to  the 
poor  law  authorities  were  found 
by  the  commissioners  to  be  able- 
bodied.  Nine-tenths  were  chil- 
dren, the  sick  in  mind  or  body, 
old  persons,  or  widows  with  little 
children.  For  these  classes,  with 
the  exception  of  pensions  for  the 
old  —  and  these  do  not,  by  the 
way,  include  those  old  persons 
who  are  being  cared  for  by  the 
poor  law  authorities  —  no  action 
has  been  taken  by  Parliament  on 
either  majority  or  minority  re- 
port. So  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained the  majority  are  not  : 
ing  for  legislation  ;  the  minority. 
Mrs.  Sidney  Webb, 


George  Lansbury,  Rev.  Russell  Wake- 
field  and  F.  Chandler,  have  spread  their 
propaganda  of  the  abolition  of  des- 
titution— no  small  contract — so  widely 
that  it  will  be  quite  worth  while  to  con- 
sider their  propositions  for  dealing  with 
the  nine-tenths  who  should  rightly  be 
dependents. 

Already,  though  less  than  a  year  old, 
the  National  Committee  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Destitution  numbers  30,000  and 
its  organizers  trayel  all  over  the  country 
lecturing  and  forming  local  groups.  In 
April  a  prevention  of  destitution  bill  was 
presented  in  Parliament ;  one  week-long 
meeting  to  push  the  bill  has  been  held 
and  a  monster  mass  meeting  is  planned 
to  be  held  in  London  at  Whitsuntide. 

Both  majority  and  minority  agree  that 
the  mixed  workhouse  is  an  un-mixed 
evil.  The  substantial  disagreement  be- 
tween the  two  is  that  whereas  the  major- 
ity would,  where  indoor  care  is  needrd. 


I.     I/x-h.    Kncllnh    Borml 

Uiw  «n<1  K«-H'f  «l  I  >l«t  rr»« 
•John    Martin.    A    Kracdr    for    I'm-m 
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split  the  workhouse  up  into  about  half 
a  dozen  institutions — hospitals  and  asy- 
lums— designed  for  the  different  classes 
of  dependents  but  run  by  an  improved 
poor  law  authority,  the  minority  would 
put  dependents  of  these  classes  into  insti- 
tutions coming  under  the  Public  Health, 
Education  or  other  boards.  The  minority 
believe,  that  is,  that  duplication  of  au- 
thorities should  be  avoided  and  that  the 
functions  of  poor  law  authorities  should 
be  simply  to  connect  the  dependent  with 
existing  institutions. 

More  important  still,  the  minority 
would  give  institutional  care  only  to  those 
for  whom  outdoor  care  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  provided. 

Even  more  radical  is  the  difference  in 
outdoor     care     suggested     by     the     two 
groups.     The   majority   would   continue, 
but  greatly  improve,  the  present  method 
of  giving  outdoor  relief  by  special  offi- 
cials.    The  minority,  true  to  their  prin- 
ciple    of     avoiding     a     duplication     of 
agencies  brought  to  bear  on  any  individ- 
ual,  would   put  children  entirely   in   the 
care  of  the  education  authorities,  which 
now,  as  they   point  out,  not  on]y  teach 
but  frequently  partially  feed,  clothe  and 
give  them  medical  care.     The  aged  they 
would  bring  under  the  pension  office  and 
the   sick   under  the   health   departments. 
To   the    functions    already   belonging   to 
these  bodies  thev  would  add  the  power 
to  search  out  destitution  and  prevent  it  in 
its  incipient  stages  instead,  as  under  the 
present  system,  of  allowing  the  disease 
of  destitution  to  gain  such  ground  that 
the  "patient"  is  a  hopeless  pauper  before 
he  comes  to  the  notice  of  the  authorities. 
Having    sought   out    the   case   before    it 
was  incurable,  the  authority  dealing  with 
that   individual   should    have   the   power 
either  to  compel  adequate  support  from 
the  responsible  person — and   in  this  the 
Labor  Exchange  would  help — to  pension 
those  suitable  for  pensions  or  give  what- 
ever other  care  was  necessary.     In  the 
case   of  the   sick   or    feeble-minded,   the 
health  authorities  should  have  power  to 
treat  at  home  or  forcibly  to  remove,  as 
the  case  demanded,  and  would  make  it  its 
special  business  to  take  in  time  and  en- 
force   treatment    of    industrial    diseases, 


such  as  tuberculosis,  lead  poisoning,  vari- 
cose veins,  and  hernia.  It  is  with  some- 
thing of  a  shock  that  we  learn  that  this 
system  of  medical  assistance,  though  it 
would  be  as  universal  and  as  compul- 
sory as  the  public  school  system,  is  not 
to  be  free.  On  the  other  hand  both  ma- 
'  jority  and  minority  have  advanced  ideas 
in  regard  to  the  care  of  widows  with 
young  children,  both  urging  that  their 
complete  support  should  legitimately  fall 
on  the  community  and  that  childhood 
should  be  extended  to  the  age  of  fifteen! 
As  in  the  case  of  unemployment,  how- 
ever, the  minority  scheme  of  pensions  is 
broader  in  scope  than  that  of  the  ma- 
jority. The  former  believe  that  all  old 
persons  and  widows  of  the  wage-earning 
class  should  be  eligible  to  receive  sup- 
port from  the  government ;  the  latter  that 
pensions  should  be  given  at  the  discretion 
of  those  administering  poor  relief. 

At  the  recent  meeting  in  Wales  the 
problem  of  unemployment  was  discussed 
by  Sidney  Webb,  Prof.  Stanley  Jevons 
and  Prof.  Thomas  Jones ;  of  neglected 
childhood  by  Clifford  Sharp,  and  sev- 
eral sessions  were  devoted  to  the  de- 
tails of  administration  of  the  proposed 
system  in  Scotland  and  Wales.  Of  great- 
est interest  to  the  visiting  philanthro- 
pist was  the  general  analysis  of  the  mi- 
nority method  of  abolishing  destitution 
given  by  Beatrice  Webb,  and  the  discus- 
sion of  objections  to  the  prevention  of 
destitution  bill  by  George  Lansbury  of 
the  London  County  Council. 

The  "breaking-up"  of  the  poor  law 
planned  by  the  supporters  of  the  preven- 
tion of  destitution  bill  means  more  than 
simply  changing  the  system  of  relief 
from  the  old  punitive  method  of  dealing 
with  pauperism  while  leaving  the  causes 
of  destitution  unchecked.  It  means  also 
not  segregating  the  pauper  victims  of 
prolonged  destitution,  but  bringing  them 
under  the  same  treatment  with  those  in 
the  initial  stages  of  destitution.  By 
searching  out  the  latter  class  and  treating 
them  through  recognized  institutions, 
which  already  come  into  intimate  contact 
with  their  lives  and  which  are  not  asso- 
ciated with  the  reproach  of  pauperism, 
the  minority  believe  that  that  social  dis- 
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es  a  pauper  class  can 
ultimau-lv    ie   eliminated.     The   preven- 
tive idia  in  dealing  with  puveru   i 
ognized  by  what   Sidney  Webb  calls  the 
-k  philanthropy"  in  far  greater 
degree    than    by    that    "London    philan- 
y"   which    framed  the  majority   re- 
but  the  Xew  York  school  has  not  so 
full)  ity  worked  out  a  plan 

•ping  destitution  in  the  bud  through 
public  education  and  pub- 
and    it    will   be   s»me- 
chool  accepts  the  idea 
of  any  very  wide  -y.stem  of  government 

CLASSES  IN  ENGLISH 
FOR    IMMIGRANTS 

!.isses  to  teach  foreigners  i 

;ed  by  the  boards 
:i  many  large  cities  through- 
out the  country.     Thus  far  r,  the 
smaller    places    have    failed    to    pr 

for   immigrant^)    who   settle   in 

ions  frequently  in- 

•iite  as  serious  as  those 

md   in   the  larger  cities.     For- 

•  are  unable  to  speak 

it    even    more    difficult    in 

ban  in  larger  cities  to  be- 

ith  work  and  other  op- 

An  excellent  ex- 

-  been  set  by  Ml.  Ki>co,  a  small 

or  three  thousand  \> 

v  York,  where 

the  iioard  of  Education  has  decided  to 

start  a  night  school  for  foreigners,  most 

of    them    Italians   between    twenty    and 

twenty-M-\vn  chool 

is  to  have  two  so  week  through 

the  wint.  '>cr  10,  and  al- 

some   forty-five  men  are  on   the 

The  principal  of  the  day  school 

•>rk  without  extra 

salary,  nr  \VfHwl.  whox-  in 

in  the  Italians  of  the  village  started  the 

-   the   night   school,   volun- 

!ie  beginners. 

i  hing    importance    of    a 

i    on    the   part   of 

strikingly  brought  out  in  a 

•  d  by  the  manager 

of  tli  information  <  >ffice  for  Ital- 


ians of  Xew  York  city,  G.  E.  di  Palma 
Castiglione,  to  the  New  York  City  Com- 
mi»ion  on  Congestion  of  Population.  He 
makes  the  radical  suggestion  that  there 
should  be  compulsory  teaching  of  Eng- 
lish to  all  adult  residents  of  New  York, 
who  cannot  prove  that  they  know  the  lan- 
guage, lie  urges  that  this  would  help 

i  congestion,  for  the  immigrant 
who  knows  English  is  not  only  able  to 
learn  of  opportunities  in  other  places,  but 
-itant  to  go  where  he  may  not 
lie  surrounded  by  people  who  speak  his 
native  language.  While  present  facili- 
ties and  means  are  not  adequate  to  pro- 
vide this  teaching  of  English,  even  if  it 
were  required  by  law,  it  is  most  desir- 
able that  provision  be  made  for  it.  An- 
other suggestion  of  the  Labor  Informa- 
tion Office  for  Italian>.  that  public  au- 
thorities regulate  the  business  of  taking 

Vrs  or  lodgers,  likewise  points  out 
a  thing  that  urgently  needs  to  be  done. 
It  must  be  recognized,  however,  that 
there  would  be  difficulty  in  securing  the 
money  and  machinery  to  enforce  such  a 
law  even  if  it  could  be  enacted. 

I 

INDUSTRIAL  COMPENSATION 
AT    CHENEY    SILK     MILLS 

( 'heiiey  Brothers,  silk  manufacturers 
of  Manchester,  Conn.,  who  have  for 
some  years  maintained  a  non-contribu- 
tory -ystem  for  long  service  as 
well  as  a  mutual  tuberculosis  benefit  as- 
-••ciation,  have  this  summer  improved 
:\nt\  extended  their  benefit  association  to 
cover  >ickess  and  accident,  annuities  and 
death  benefits.  Though  the  firm  bears  the 
full  expense  of  work-accident  and  death 
payments,  only  members  of  the  general 
association  who  pay  two  per  cent  of  their 
wages  toward  sickness  and  death  from 
disease  payments  and  annuities  payable 
after  a  certain  age  and  term  of  service, 
are  eligible  to  compensation  for  indus- 
trial accident.  The  compensation  is 
therefore  tied  up  with  a  contributory 
-ystrm.  and  in  so  far  is  inferior  tn  the 
I  larvester  and  Steel  Corporation  plans, 
which  apply  to  all  employes  on  a  really 
non-contributory  basis.  The  system  in 
the  Cheney  mills  is  a  pure  compensatory 
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scheme,  throwing  the  burden  of  the  ac- 
cident on  the  industry,  except  in  cases  of 
culpable  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
workmen.  The  amount  of  the  benefits 
stands  midway  between  the  other  two 
plans,  the  death  benefit  being  three  years' 
wages  and  moderate  funeral  expenses; 
total  incapacity,  for  which  payment  be- 
gins after  three  days,  half  pay  for  a  max- 
imum of  six  years;  partial  incapacity 
half  the  difference  between  pay  received 
before  and  after  the  accident — the  pay- 
ment, that  is,  is  based  not  on  the  nature 
of  the  injury  but  on  the  amount  to  which 
it  handicaps  the  worker.  All  payments 
are  increased  one  per  cent  for  each  year's 
service  beyond  five  years,  and  five  per 
cent  for  each  child  under  sixteen,  but  no 
increase  can  exceed  twenty-five  per  cent. 
All  medical  and  surgical  expenses  are 
paid. 

The  total  contributions  of  employes, 
increased  by  a  twenty-five  per  cent  con- 
tribution from  the  firm,  are  used  for  the 
sickness  and  annuity  fund.  Only  the 
proportion  of  the  employe's  contribution 
which  would  be  used  on  his  annuity  is 
recoverable  if  he  leaves  the  firm.  In 
case  of  death  the  annuity  contribution, 
with  four  per  cent  interest,  is  paid  to  the 
defendants  of  the  deceased;  in  case  of 
the  marriage  of  a  woman  employe  the 
same  amount  is  paid  to  her  as  dowry. 
The  sickness  benefit  is  one-half  pay  for 
fifty-two  weeks  and  one-quarter  for  a 
further  period  of  the  same  length.  In 
cases  of  confinement  the  firm  requires 
a  woman  belonging  to  the  benefit  associa- 
tion to  stay  away  fourteen  weeks  at  least, 
eight  of  which  are  to  be  before  her  baby 
is  born. 

In  consequence  of  the  fact  that  all 
work-accident  payments,  all  running  ex- 
penses and  all  risks  are  paid  by  the  firm, 
Cheney  Brothers  reserve  the  right  to  ap- 
point the  treasurer  and  a  majority  of  the 
board  of  trustees. 

LARGE  ENROLLMENT 
IN   BOSTON   SCHOOL 

The  School  for  Social  Workers,  main- 
tained in  Boston  by  Simmons  College  and 
Harvard  University,  has  opened  its  sev- 


enth year  with  sixty-two  students,  the 
largest  enrollment  as  yet.  One-half  of 
them  are  giving  all  their  working  time 
through  the  year  to  the  course.  Twelve 
are  doing  three-fifths  of  the  full  work, 
nearly  all  of  whom  expect  to  complete 
the  course  next  year.  The  others,  per- 
sons already  at  work  or  holding  fellow- 
ships in  research,  attend  two  mornings  a 
week  through  the  year.  There  are  ten 
men,  three  of  them  fellows  in  research. 
Of  the  total,  eighteen  hold  degrees  of  a 
college  or  professional  school  and  four 
are  graduate  nurses. 

The  program  has  been  enriched  by  the 
addition  of  a  course  on  physiology  by 
Professor  Stiles  and  a  course  on  psy- 
chology by  Dr.  Dewing,  both  of  Simmons 
College.  An  elementary  knowledge  of 
those  subjects  and  of  economics  is  now 
required  of  all  candidates  for  the  school 
certificate.  The  offices  of  the  school  have 
been  enlarged.  The  classroom  is  prac- 
tically filled.  There  has  been  a  marked 
increase  in  the  number  of  former  stu- 
dents who  are  now  holding  positions  in 
social  service  in  and  about  Boston; 
notably  in  public  offices,  through  the 
civil  service.  In  the  research  work  there 
are  nine  assistants  and  fellows.  The  ex- 
ecutive staff  of  the  school  remains  un- 
changed, Jeffrey  R.  Brackett,  director; 
Zilpha  D.  Smith,  associate;  and  Theo- 
dore W.  Glocker,  assistant. 

PHILADELPHIA   PUBLIC 
PLAYGROUNDS  COMMITTEE 

Philadelphia,  which  has  lagged  behind, 
is  planning  a  comprehensive  system  for 
public  recreation.  Last  July  Councils 
appropriated  $121,900  to  the  newly  ap- 
pointed Public  Playgrounds  Committee 
under  a  unique  plan  by  which  the  com- 
mittee is  to  create  municipal  baths  as 
well  as  playgrounds  and  recreation  cen- 
ters. For  the  present,  the  existing  public 
baths  maintained  by  the  Bureau  of  City 
Property  and  the  playgrounds  managed 
by  the  Board  of  Public  Education  and 
those  under  the  commissioners  of  Fair- 
mount  Park,  are  not  to  be  in  the  control 
of  the  new  committee.  After  the  com- 
mittee has  organized  the  necessary  ad- 
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mini-trative  machinery,  some  or  all  of 
may  be  transferred  to  its  jurisdic- 

The  members  of  the  committee  serve 

without  pay.     The  sum  of  $25,000  has 

been    set    aside    for   stationery,    clerical 

force,  supervision  and  salaries  of  teach- 

The  balance,  $96,900,  is  for  the  de- 

ment of  playgrounds,  completing  the 

improvement  of  Starr  Garden,  and  for 

'al  maintenance. 

Although  the  school  authorities  have 
had  vacation  playgrounds,  effective  inter- 
est in  municipal  recreation  centers  really 
began  with  the  formation  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Playgrounds  Association  three 
years  ago.  City  officials  at  first  favored 
playgrounds  mainly  as  an  easy  bid  for 
iar  approval.  Later  a  number  of 
them  studied  playgrounds  in  other  cities. 
The  journey  had  good  results,  and  Coun- 
cils are  no  longer  inclined  to  vote  money 
for  playgrounds  under  conditions  making 
•  impossible.  This  change  has  been 
due  largely  to  the  persistence  of  Otto  T. 

ory. 

Several  sites  have  been  given  to  the 
city  for  playgrounds  as  a  result  of  the 
interest  awakened.  The  first  to  be  de- 
'.  ill  be  Starr  Garden,  a  small 
park  with  meager  playground  apparatus, 
which  has  long  t>elonged  to  the  city  but 
has  been  privately  support 

The  committee  appointed  to  supervise 
playgrounds  consists  of  : 

n    R.    C      McAllister,     chairman,     also 
•in   of    finance   committee  of   Councils; 

n    E.    Revhiin; 

h<5wer.  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  City  Property; 
Joseph  S.  N'eff.  director  of  the  Department  of 
Health     and     Charities;    William     H. 
'tit  of  Court  of  Common  Pie  > 
Stecher.   director   of   p' 
•  f   the   Board  of   Education;   John 
Carson  and  Otto  T.  Mallery,  iccretary. 

>e  gentlemen  were  all  interested  in 
of  the  playgrounds  association. 
).  Champlin,  who  served  as  assist- 
of  the  association,  is  the 
executive    <-erretary  of   the  commission. 
-icrvisor  of  the  playgrounds  has  not 
en.     The  commission   in- 
l>ossible  care  to  select 
and  experience, 


i  thoroughness  in 
handling  the  whole  problem. 


DR.  C.  S.  BERNHEIMER 
GOES    TO    BROOKLYN 

Dr.  Charles  S.  Bernheimer,  for  four 
years  assistant  headworker  of  the  Uni- 
versity Settlement  in  New  York,  leaves 
the  settlement  this  month  to  take  charge 
of  the  Hebrew  Educational  Society  of 
Brooklyn.  Dr.  Bernheimer,  who  has 
been  a  social  worker  in  both  Philadelphia 
and  New  York,  brings  to  his  new  work 
much  experience  and  a  keen  interest  in 
problems  connected  with  the  Jewish  im- 
migrant. In  1905  he  edited  a  compila- 
tion on  the  Russian  Jew  in  America,  his 
own  contribution  being  a  study  of  the 
Jewish  population  of  Philadelphia. 

Since  his  connection  with  the  Uni- 
versity Settlement  besides  his  regular 
club  work  he  made  a  study  of  a  block  in 
the  lower  East  Side,  and  later  a  study  of 
East  Side  rents  during  the  period  of  hard 
times.'  During  the  past  year  he  present- 
ed facts  as  to  conditions  in  this  part  of 
\ew  York  to  the  Committee  on  Conges- 
tion, and  made  a  study  of  the  shirtwaist 
strike  which  was  published  as  one  of  the 
I  'niversity  Settlement  Studies.  He  has 
written  and  lectured  on  immigration,  set- 
tlements, and  practical  social  subjects. 

The  work  of  Brooklyn  Hebrew  Edu- 
cational Society  includes  manual,  domes- 
tic and  religious  training,  courses  pre- 
paratory to  the  regents'  examinations, 
instruction  in  home  nursing  and  gym- 
nnMiim  practice,  clubs  and  classes  for 
mothers,  gardening,  and  other  activities 
carried  on  by  social  settlements. 

NEW  SECRETARY  FOR  THE 
ST.  LOUIS   CIVIC   LEAGUE 

By  reason  of  his  large  acquaintance- 
ship with  those  in  social  work  all  over 
the  country,  the  appointment  of  Roger 
\.  Baldwin  as  secretary  of  the  St.  Louis 
Civic  League  has  more  than  local  inter- 
Mr.  Baldwin  went  from  Boston  to 
St.  Louis  in  1906  to  have  charge  of  Self- 
rnlture  Hall  and  to  head  the  new  depart- 
ment of  sociology  at  Washington  Uni- 
versity. In  1907  he  became  chief  pro- 
bation officer  of  the  Juvenile  Court  and 
it  was  largely  through  his  efforts  that  a 

'  8«*  THB  BOBTBT  for  January  4  and  18,  1908. 
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new  juvenile  court  law  was  enacted  last 
year.  While  director  of  Self-Culture 
Hall.  Mr.  Baldwin  organized  the  St. 
Louis  Social  Service  Conference,  com- 
l»>Miig  now  in  its  membership  of  175 
practically  all  the  active  social  workers 
of  St.  Louis.  He  is  also  a  director  of  the 
St.  Louis  School  of  Social  Economy  and  ' 
secretary  of  the  National  Probation  Offi- 
cers' Association.  In  his  new  office  he 
succeeds  Mayo  Fesler,  who  goes  to  Cleve- 
land to  be  secretary  of  the  Municipal 
Association. 

The  St.  Louis  Civic  League  has  an 
active  memb  Tship  of  1,800.  In  large 
measure  it  has  restricted  its  field  of  op- 
eration to  the  physical  betterment  of  the 
city  and  has  had  gratifying  results  in 
dealing  with  parks,  playgrounds,  bill- 
boards, lighting,  garbage  collection,  and 
the  like.  Lately  its  tendency  has  been 
toward  including  moral  and  social  better- 
ment, and  it  is  in  this  direction  that  Mr. 
Baldwin  will  probably  extend  the  work. 
He  holds  that  public  service  should  be  a 
profession  and  not  a  plum  tree,  and  that 
a  reconstruction  of  the  whole  mental  atti- 
tude df  the  pulilic  toward  municipal  serv- 
ice must  be  built  up.  The  Civic  League, 
already  interested  in  charter  revision  and 
several  other  such  issues,  will  probably 
work  more  and  more  for  pure,  non- 
partisan,  city  politics. 

ST.  LOUIS 
CITY  CLUB 

Following  the  lead  of  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia,  and  Boston,  St.  Louis 
has  organized  a  City  Club  modeled  close- 
ly after  the  Boston  organization.  The 
membership  will  probably  reach  1,000 
within  a  few  weeks.  A  floor  of  one  of 
the  large  downtown  office  buildings  will 
be  rented  and,  though  the  club  will  be 
largely  for  luncheon  purposes,  it  will  be 
open  evenings.  At  least  once  a  week 
there  will  be  regular  discussion  of  civic 
questions  by  in  and  out-of-town  experts 
and  it  is  presumed  from  the  character  of 
the  membership  that  the  daily  table  talk 
will  be  largely  of  civic  matters  and  ques- 
tions of  the  day.  The  club  will,  of 
course,  be  non-partisan  politically.  City 


officials,  representative  business  and  pro- 
fessional men,  labor  and  Others 
attended  the  organization  meetings. 

Young  men  will  probably  predominate 
in  the  membership.  Luther  K!y  Smith, 
president  of  the  Municipal  \oters 
League,  was  made  temporary  chairman, 
and  Roger  N.  Baldwin,  secretary-elect  of 
the  Civic  League,  acting  secretary. 

HEALTH      DAY     IN 
BOSTON  SCHOOLS 

At  the  second  annual  Health  Day  in 
the  public  schools  of  Boston  on  October 
7  a  pamphlet.  The  Co-operation  of 
School  Children  in  Securing  a  Cleaner 
Condition  of  Our  Streets,  prepared  by 
Mayor  Fitzgerald,  was  read  in  all  the 
elementary  schools  in  all  the  grades,  and 
in  high  schools  special  exercises  were 
held  on  the  importance  of  health.  The 
lessons  were  drawn  from  the  courses  in 
physiology,  hygiene  and  physical  educa- 
tion and  from  the  prescribed  courses  in 
athletics,  games  and  plays.  In  many  of 
the  upper  elementary  grades  and  high 
schools,  special  speakers  were  secured. 
The  pupils  were  instructed  in  recent 
changes  in  the  school  rules  and  regula- 
tions calling  special  attention  to  room 
temperature,  ventilation,  opening  of  win- 
dows during  exercises,  and  in  the  gist  of 
recent  legislation  which  makes  it  neces- 
sary for  every  pupil  to  furnish  a  certifi- 
cate of  good  health  before  procuring  a 
working  certificate.  The  law  which  went 
into  effect  October  i,  abolishing  the  use 
of  common  drinking  cups  in  schools  and 
public  places,  was  also  explained. 

In  the  afternoon  in  Tremont  Temple, 
over  2,000  Boston  teachers  listened  to  an 
address  by  Joseph  Lee  of  the  school  com- 
mittee on  physical  education  in  the 
schools.  Mr.  Lee  said  that  inasmuch  as 
we  force  the  child  to  go  to  school  med- 
ical inspection  is  the  way  of  protecting 
him  from  injury  after  we  get  him  there. 
Another  interesting  feature  of  the  Tre- 
mont Temple  meeting  was  the  illustration 
by-  seniors  from  the  Boston  Normal 
School  of  games  and  dances  which  they 
learn  to  teach  pupils  from  the  primary 
grades  to  the  grammar  grades. 
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WHO  PAYS  THE  TAXES  IN  GROWING 

CITIES 

JOHN  MARTIN 


'al   workers   in  growing  cities    are 
usually  busy  increasing  city  expenditures. 
•id  new  social  purposes 
.  liich  public  money  should  be  spent. 
l>e  improved,  they  say,  in- 
dustrial education   initiated,  medical   in- 
spection of  children  exten  ;>itals 
enlarged,     anti  -  tuber.                 ampaigns 
lay-grounds                    ed.    parks 
improved,  health  protection  bettered,  ten- 
•  houses  inspected,  children's  courts 
,'irated,  probation  officers  appointed, 
y  and  ever  more  money  they    de- 
mand. 

Therefore  i:  1  concern  to  them 

to  know  who  pays  the  city  taxes.    Do  the 

ide  mayors  and  alder- 

the  puny 

tenement    dweller-?     Does 

:icndcd  on  municipal  play- 

'••a\'e  only  so  much  the  less  for 

the   immigrant    rent-payer   to   spend   on 

':  and  milk?      Must  the  swarms  in 

the  tenements  crowd  the  closer  because 

their  petty  income  has  been  charged  with 

the  c  rnent  department 

••s  the  burden  fall?      If  the  ill- 
nourished  family  in    the    two-room    flat 
give  up  a  pint  of  milk  for  every 
lesson  in  cookery  which  the  girl  gets  at 
•!.  the  price  of  a  loaf  for  every  hour 
the  b<  '-  in  a  gymnasium,  then  the 

social  worker  may  well  lie  awake  o'  nights 
his    work    l>e    humane    or 
he  is  blessing  the  poor  or 
•!g  the  poor. 

In  an  article  on  Our  Bungling  Taxa- 

a  writer  in  THE  Srnvnv  recently 

that  "the  tax  is  ultimately   shifted 

on  the  tenant."  that  all  t!  •  on  a 

-e  are  "in  the  tenant's  rent 

•  •  it,  but  under  normal 

it  JIM  the  s.-une."     If 

that  contention,  the    stock    argument    of 

laining  real  estate  in-  elec- 

'ie  demonstrable,  then  this 

writ'  'usjon    i*    incontrovertible, 
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tlia;  nit  in  taxes  taken  from  these 

families  is  practically  injustice"— unless, 

indeed,   it  can  he  proven    that    the    city 

:r.nre  efficiently  and  on  more  ur- 

t  needs  than  the    families  "near    the 

poverty  line  would  >]>end,  a  proof  surely 

hard  to  make  even  in  the  best-governed 

citii  '  workers  would  not 

be   justified   in   taking   the  bread   out  of 

the  baby's  mouth   in   order  to  endow  a 

hospital  l>ed.  in  robbing  the  wife  of  a  day 

in  the  country  in  enlarge  a  park, 

in  depleting  the  pitiful  family  savings  in 

employ  a  teacher  in  economics. 

in  taking  the   father's  fare  money  and 

forcing    him    to   live    near    his    work    in 

< iriler  to  pay  for  a  commission  on  con- 

>n  and  city  planning. 

Happily,  however,  they  need  not  put  on. 
sackcloth  and  ashes,  for  the  burdens  of 
taxation  in  growing  cities  fall  on  shoul- 
A  ell  able  to  bear  them. 

In  the  following  divu--i'>!i  1  shall  con- 
sider conditions  in  Xew  York  city,  be- 
cause Xew  York  is  the  supreme  type  of 
a  growing  city,  because  there  lots  and 
buildings  are  separately  assessed,  and  be- 
cause small  differences  in  systems  of 
taxation  and  in  trade  customs  between 
cities  make  slight  modifications  of  the 
argument  necessary  in  each  case.  These 
the  reader  can  supply  for  his  own  city. 


Real  estate  taxes,  which  alone  are  un- 
der consideration,  are  levied  on  ( i )  land 
and  (2)  improvements.  Whether  or  not 
these  items  are  assessed  separately  their 
joint  value  goes  on  the  tax  rolls. 

\s  to  who  pays  the  tax  on  land  there 
i-  ii"  dispute  among  reputable  econo- 
mists. 1  ne  owner  pays  the  bill  and  he 
cannot  pass  on  the  burden  to  the  tenant. 
In  the  words  of  Prof.  E.  R.  A.  Selig- 
man,  "It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general 
rule  that  a  tax  laid  on  the  owner  of  the 
site  cannot  be  shifted."1 

>lnr\<\i-ncr  nf  Taxation,  third  edition,  pp.  281-2. 
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In  New  York  city  this  year  the  assess- 
ment for  taxation  is: 

Ordinary    land    value $4,001,129,651. 

Improvement    value    2,490,206,348- 

Total 6,491,335,999- 

Therefore  out  of  every  thirteen  dollars 
levied  as  taxes  on  real  estate  eight  dollars 
— about  two-thirds — is  levied  on  the  land. 
This  major  part,  by  the  unanimous  ver- 
dict of  authorities,  is  paid  exclusively  by 
owners. 

As  to  who  pays  the  other  five  out  of 
every  thirteen  dollars,  the  portion  levied 
on  improvements,  there  is  not  the  same 
unanimity.  The  majority  opinion  is 
that  the  occupier,  in  the  long  run,  pays  it 
in  the  "form  of  higher  rent.  This  conclu- 
sion is  reached  as  follows : 

Buildings  require  the  investment  of  so 
much  capital  and  labor.  They  require  an 
outlay  for  construction,  for  maintenance,  for 
repairs,  for  insurance.  No  one  will  enter 
on  the  business  of  having  houses  built  for 
investment  unless  he  can  count  on  a  definite 
return,  which  must  in  general  be  equal  to  the 
returns  from  capital  invested  in  undertak- 
ings of  approximately  the  same  nature.  A 
tax  imposed  on  the  owners  of  the  building 
will  therefore  generally  be  shifted  to  the  oc- 
cupiers; for,  if  the  tax  could  not  be  shifted, 
it  would  reduce  the  profits  of  the  owners  be- 
low the  customary  level  in  similar  invest- 
ments. The  result  would  be  a  cessation  of 
building  operations,  a  consequent  scarcity  of 
houses  and  a  gradual  increase  in  the  rent  or 
value  of  existing  houses,  until  the  margin  be- 
came high  enough  to  tempt  the  investor  into 
further  operations.  .  .  .  Given  a  stationary 
supply  of  houses,  their  value  or  their  rent 
will  rise  only  with  the  slow  increase  of  popu- 
lation, that  is,  with  a  relative  diminution  of 
the  supply.  But  in  the  long  run  the  working 
of  the  law  is  inevitable.  Such  a  tax  will, 
therefore,  be  shifted  to  the  consumer,  that  is 
to  the  tenant.1 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  doctrine  as- 
serts that,  at  most,  the  taxes  on  improve- 
ments can  be  shifted  to  tenants  only  in 
"the  long  run,"  at  the  end  of  a  period 
sufficiently  prolonged  to  show  the  effects 
of  a  check  in  building  operations.  The 
doctrine  also  implies  that  a  tax  on  own: 
ers  of  buildings,  if  T*  borne  bj  them, 
will  be  shifted  to  the  tenant. 

But  there  is  another  person  who  may 
possibly  be  shouldered  with  the  burden — 

'Sellgman,  Incidence  of  Taxation,  page  287. 


the  landowner.  When,  as  in  New  York, 
population  and  land  values  are  growing 
and  when  new  areas  are  constantly 
brought  into  use  for  building,  the  bur- 
den is  really  thrown  on  that  individual's 
capacious  back.  In  the  districts  just  be- 
ing developed  this  burden-bearer  is  usu- 
•ally  the  owner  of  the  vacant  land  which 
awaits  improvement  by  buildings.  In 
the  built-up  districts  he  owns  usually 
both  lot  and  improvements. 

How  is  this  conclusion  reached? 
In  New  York  city  houses  are  generally 
erected  by  builders  to  sell  to  investors, 
the  builder  doing  all  the  bargaining  with 
the  landowner  and  assuming  all  the  risks 
of  meeting  the  public  taste  and  of 
securing  tenants.  When  his  house  is 
full  he  puts  it  on  the  market  and  obtains 
a  purchaser  for  land  and  building  as  one 
investment  by  showing  that  the  net  re- 
turns, ascertained  by  deducting  from  the 
gross  rents  all  costs  of  operation— insur- 
ance, repairs,  water,  taxes,  janitor  and 
so  forth — will  pay  the  investor  six  or 
seven  per  cent  on  his  money. 

The  incidence  of  the  tax  on  the  build- 
ing is  seen  most  easily  by  considering  a 
district  partially  developed.  There  the 
rent  obtainable  at  any  time  for  a  certain 
standard  of  house  accommodation  is 
known.  The  factors  of  accessibility  (de- 
pending mainly  on  rapid  transit),  con- 
venience to  centers  of  population,  to 
stores,  churches  and  schools,  the  water 
supply,  lighting  and  drainage  facilities 
and  so  forth,  are  all  known,  and  house 
rents  under  the  conditions  existing  have 
been  determined. 

A  prospective  builder,  therefore,  can 
calculate  exactly  how  much  he  can  pay 
for  a  lot  and  yet  be  able  to  erect  a  house 
and  to  show  a  prospective  purchaser  a 
satisfactory  net  return  on  his  investment 
for  land  and  building.  In  calculating 
this  net  return  taxes  are  always  included 
among  the  fixed  annual  charges.  There- 
fore if  the  lot-owner  asks  such  a  price 
that  the  net  return  would  be  less  than 
normal  if  that  price  were  paid  for  the 
lot,  the  builder  declines  the  bargain. 

Can  the  lot-owner,  however,  compel 
the  builder  to  pay  the  price  demanded? 
If  he  can.  the  builder  must  either  exact 
a  rent  sufficient  to  yield  a  return  on  the 
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price  or  lo>c  money  on  the  whole  opera- 
tion. Here  is  the  crux  of  the  problem 
as  to  the  incidence  of  the  taxes  on  the 
buildings.  If  the  landowner  had  a 
monopoly,  or  if  all  the  land  available  for 
building  were  held  in  a  few  hands,  all  of 
whom  were  prepared  to  forego  profits 
for  a  few  years,  then  the  lots  might  be 
withheld  until  rents  on  existing  houses 
were  so  high  that  the  builder  could  afford 
to  pay  the  price  demanded,  and  still  ob- 
tain a  net  return  on  the  new  house  and 
lot  sufficient  to  secure  a  purchaser.  Ac- 
tually, however,  there  is  competition 
ij  lot-sellers  for  purchasers  and  the 
value  of  a  lot  at  any  time  in  any  district 
is  limited  by  the  rent  which  buildings  to 
be  erected  on  that  lot  will  bring  at  that 
time  and  place.  It  is  misleading  to  rea- 
son as  if  the  landowner  could  fix  the 
price  of  the  lot  and  the  future  occupier 
could  be  compelled  to  pay  the  interest 
charges  on  the  price  thus  arbitrarily 
named.  If  that  were  the  case  there 
would  appear  to  be  no  limit  to  the  land- 
owners' demands. 

It  is  objected  to  this  line  of  reasoning 
that  the  "ground-owner  is  in  the  stronger 
i  ml  as  between  the  landowner 
and  the  tenant  the  tenant  is  the  weaker 
party.  The  house  builder  knows  in  nor- 
mal cases  of  increasing  demand  that  he 
can  more  easily  raise  rents  (since  de- 
mand increases)  than  compel  the  ground- 
owner  to  take  kiss  than  the  market  value. 
The  landowner  is  not  compelled  to  part 
with  his  land  ;  but  the  tenant  is  compelled 
to  occupy  some  apartments."1 

"To  take  less  than  the  market  value." 
But  what  is  "the  market  value"?  That 
whole  problem.  Market  value  de- 
pends on  net  returns  after  taxes  and 
other  operating  expenses  are  paid.  Mar- 
ket value  is  simply  net  return  capitalized. 
The  higher  the  texes  the  less  the  net  re- 
turn for  the  given  rent  —  which  is  a 
known  quantity  at  that  time  and  place, 
—  and  therefore  the  less  the  "market 
value"  of  the  land. 

e  landowner  is    not   compelled    to 

part  with  his  land"  only  in  case  he  can 

I  to  hold  it  and  all  other  landown- 

n  that  neighborhood  agree  to  stand 

out  with  him  for  a  higher  price.      And 


j.  Indorse*  of  Taxation.  p«t»  291. 
not  only  owners  in   that  neighborhood, 


but  also  owners  of  land  suitable  for 
buildings  anywhere  around  the  city.  So 
long  as  the  builder  can  secure  land  any- 
where at  31  price  which,  upon  the  rents 
obtainable  then  and  there,  will  show  a 
normal  return  on  the  total  investment,  he 
will  not  pay  any  landowner  a  higher  price 
in  the  hope  that,  for  the  houses  he  will 
build,  he  will  be  able  to  exact  a  rent  high- 
er than  is  being  paid  for  like  accommo- 
dations in  the  same  neighborhood. 

The  compulsion  upon  the  tenant  "to 
occupy  some  apartments,"  a  compulsion 
which  will  make  him  willing  to  pay  a  rent 
increased  by  the  amount  of  the  tax  on 
the  building,  becomes  operative  only  if 
the  land  monopoly  is  so  close  that  build- 
ers cannot  buy  land  and  supply  apart- 
ments fast  enough  to  keep  pace  with  the 
growth  of  population.  Before  bridges 
and  subways  were  built  this  was  the  ac- 
tual condition  in  Manhattan  and  rents 
rose  fast. 

In  a  district  just  being  opened  to  pop- 
ulation the  builder  cannot  calculate  with 
the  same  precision  how  much  rent  he  can 
secure  for  his  houses  when  erected,  as  he 
can  in  a  district  already  partially  devel- 
oped. Public  taste,  fashion,  racial  and 
religious  preferences,  the  loneliness  of  a 
new  district,  the  distance  from  stores,  the 
absence  of  schools  and  churches,  the  un- 
certainty of  water  and  light  supplies,  un- 
tried transportation  facilities — all  these 
are  bewildering  factors.  The  successful 
operator  is  he  who  calculates  them  with 
the  greatest  accuracy.  When  he  proves 
by  experiment  that  he  can  get  urban  rents 
for  the  houses  which  he  erects  on  rural 
lands,  he  is  able  to  sell  at  prices  com- 
pounded of  building  costs  and  urban  lot 
values.  Then  he  wins  a  rich  surplus 
over  the  near-agricultural  price  which  he 
paid.  For  he  pays  the  non-active  land- 
owner originally  only  such  a  price  as  will 
leave  to  him,  the  operator,  ample  returns 
for  the  risk  he  runs — returns  calculated 
after  all  operating  expenses  have  been 
met.  Among  the  operating  expenses  are 
included  the  taxes  both  on  the  land  while 
he  is  laying  it  out  and  upon  the  houses 
when  they  are  erected.  Were  the  total 
taxes  less  he  could  afford  to  pay  more 
for  the  land,  all  other  conditions  remain- 
ing the  same;  were  the  taxes  higher  he 
would  pay  less  for  the  land,  all  other  con- 
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ditiims  remaining  the  same.  If  taxes 
were  so  high  that  he  could  not  afford  to 
pay  more  than  the  value  of  the  land  for 
agriculture,  then  the  farms  would  con- 
tinue to  be  cultivated,  house  building 
would  be  checked  and  rents  would  rise. 
In  practice,  however,  there  is  a  wide  dif- 
ference between  agricultural  values  and 
the  lowest  lot-values. 

As  a  rule  a  district  is  rapidly  made 
available  for  building  by  the  extension  of 
a  railway  or  an  electric  line,  the  opening 
of  a  bridge,  the  erection  of  a  large  manu- 
facturing plant  or  the  like.  Then  a  wide 
margin  is  created  between  agricultural 
and  lot  values — a  margin  which  is  nar- 
rowed by  high  taxes,  unless  the  whole 
area  thus  made  available  is  -held  as  a 
close  monopoly. 


Economists  agree  that  the  rents  in  the 
old,  congested  parts  of  a  big,  growing 
city  are  limited  by  the  rents  of  the  new 
houses  in  the  suburbs.  The  difference 
of  rents  in  different  districts  for  rooms 
of  the  same  size,  style  and  airiness  will 
measure  the  difference  in  desirability  of 
location.  Tenants  will  leave  the  old  part 
when  the  rents  in  the  newer  parts  are  so 
much  lower  as  more  than  to  compensate 
for  cost  of  carfare,  inconvenience  of  a 
double  journey  each  day,  and  remoteness 
from  white  ways,  showy  stores,  amuse- 
ments and  so  on.  Therefore,  since  in 
the  newer  districts  the  tax  on  the  build- 
ing does  not  affect  the  rent,  neither  does 
it  affect  the  rent  in  the  congested  dis- 
tricts. Rents  in  the  built-up  regions  do 
not  go  up  or  down  as  taxes  go  up  or 
down.  In  those  regions  rents  fluctuate 
exclusively  as  demand  for  accommoda- 
tions fluctuates,  and  that  fluctuation,  for 
a  given  population,  depends  exclusively 
011  the  rents  in  the  newer  houses,  which, 
in  turn,  do  not  vary  with  the  tax  rate. 
If  population  decreases  rents  fall  what- 
ever the  movement  of  the  tax  rate.  Rents 
in  the  congested  quarters  of  New  York 
decreased  in  1908,  after  the  panic,  when 
migration  set  towards  Europe,  because 
the  demand  for  tenements  diminished. 
In  every  decaying  town,  though  taxes 
may  rise,  rents  fall,  until  finally  houses 
are  abandoned.  ' 


It  is  considered  by  economists  as  be- 
yond dispute  that,  when  urban  lands 
change  hands,  the  purchase  price  i*  nor- 
mally fixed  so  as  to  allow  for  the  capital- 
ized value  of  the  existing  taxes.  By 
''this  principle  of  capitalization  the  new 
purchaser  of  the  site  buys  himself  free 

•  of  the  tax."  "The  tax  virtually  disap- 
pears and  becomes  a  charge  on  no  one. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  it  is  the  orig- 
inal owner  or  his  heir  who  suffers."1 
Precisely  the  same  principle  applies  to 
house  and  lot  when,  as  is  the  custom  in 
New  York,  they  are  sold  together.  The 
purchase  price  is  fixed  after  all. wing 
for  the  taxes  as  an  annual  charge  and 
thus  the  whole  tax  is  capitalized.  "The 
tax  virtually  disappears  and  becomes  a 
charge  on  no  one.  It  is  the  original 
owner  or  his  heir  who  suffers" — not  the 
tenant. 

Both  the  argument  that  taxes  on  build- 
ings are  shifted  to  tenants  in  the  long 
run,  and  the  argument  of  this  article  that 
the  taxes  are  shifted  to  the  site-owner 
accept  the  contention  that  rents  of  old 
houses  vary  according  to  rents  of  new 
houses  which  compete  with  them,  and 
that  rents  of  new  nouses,  in  turn,  must 
meet  in  the  long  run  the  costs  of  build- 
ing and  maintenance.  Therefore,  what- 
ever  factors  are  included  in  the  costs  of 
building  or  in  the  annual  expenses  of  new 
houses  affect  the  rents  all  over  the  city. 
Whatever  increases  the  cost  of  new 
houses  (for  the  old  standard  of  accom- 
modations) tends  to  raise  rents  in  both 
old  and  new  houses ;  whatever  decreases 
the  cost  of  new  houses  tends  to  decrease 
rents  in  both  old  and  new  houses.  Among 
these  factors  taxes  hold  only  a  minor 
place.  More  important  are  (i)  cost  of 

.  building  materials,  (2)  cost  of  labor,  (3) 
cost  of  loans — i.  c.,  the  interest  rate.  By 
the  increase  of  prices  since  1896  and  by 
the  constant  increase  of  wages  the  cost 
of  building  has  risen  rapidly.  Interest 
rates  are  also  rising,  rising  much  faster 
than  taxes.  A  builder  usually  gets  a 
mortgage  on  land  and  structure  for  at 
least  two-thirds  of  their  full  value,  which 
mortgage  is  assumed  by  the  investor 
when  he  takes  over  the  property.  An 
increase  from  four  per  cent  to  five  per 

'Seligman,  The  Incidence  of  Taxation,  pp.  282-S. 
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cent  in  the  average  mortgage  rate  : 
far  n.  ace  than  an  incre:i 

a  few  points  in  the  tax  rate.     The  total 
tax   is  a   fraction  over  one  and   three- 
quarters  per  cent  and,  by  constitutional 
.  cannot  rise  above  two  per  cent. 

lations  of  this  rate  are  measured  by 

and.  within  the  last  seven  years,  the 
increase  of  the  rate  has  been  only  three- 
tenths  of  OIK-  per  cent — an  increase  that 
can  have  had  but  small  effect  upon  the 
annual  expense  of  conducting  a  tenement 
or  apartment  house,  compared  with  the 
effect  of  the  recent  rise  of  over  one  per 
cent  in  mortgage  rates  and  of  the  inc 
by  over  thirty  per  cent  in  ten  years  in 
the  cost  of  building.  Taxpayers  who 
raise  loud  outcry  over  every  trifling  in- 

<•  of  taxes  are  straining  at  a  gnat 
and  swallowing  a  camel. 

One  point  is  clear.    While  social  work- 

an  be  positive  that  eight-thirteenths 
of  real  estate  taxes  certainly  do  not  fall 
on  the  tenant;  and  that,  as  t<>  the 

hirteenths,  there  is  as  much  n 
for  supposing  that  the  landlord  p.-i 
that  the  tenant  pays,  and  while  such  au- 
:     Goschen,     Marshall, 
.mian  as- 
sert that  the  owner  pays  MI  rely  a  part  of 
the  five-thirteenths,    <-mhu--a-m    for    in- 

•ng  municipal  ex- 

cial  work  need  not  be  dampened  by  fear 

of  imposing  hardship  instead  of  benefit. 

Further,  social  u  m  be  easy  in 

ience  about  the  fate  of  the  'origi- 
nal owner  or  his  heirs"  who  carry  the 
Their  lot    has    mdeed    fallen    in 
r,  despite  all  taxes,  or- 
dinary and  special,  which  fall  upon  them 
in  N'cw  York  and  the  other  growing  cit- 
ies,   they    receive,    beyond    the   ordinary 

•  f  U-turn  on    their    investments,    a 
n  the  shape  of  what  John 

i  Mill  christened  "the  unearned  in- 
crement", an  increment  for  which  "they 
toil  not  neither  do  they  spin." 

four  years,  two  of  them 

•id  two  lean,  the  average  annual  in- 

c  in  the  value  of  the  naked  site  of 

\"ew    York  has  been  Si  50.^73.- 

Ri.V  all  l>ut  a  small  margin  of  which  is 

due  simply  to  the  growth  of  population, 

manufactures  and  commerce  and  to  the 


habits  of  industry,  order  and  refinement 
prevailing  among  the  people.  The  whole 
of  these  unthinkable  sums  has  gone  as  a 
free  gift  from  the  community  into  the 
pockets  of  the  real  estate  owners.  Some 
have  got  more;  some  le>s.  In  odd  spots 
values  have  receded  ;  in  general  they  have 
fast  advanced.  On  the  average,  the  for- 
tunes of  the  taxpayers,  without  effort  on 
their  part,  have  steadily  >wollen.  l-'or  the 
improvements  they  have  made  they  could 
•day  all  that  they  have  expended  on 
them;  and,  in  addition,  they  could  sell 
their  lots,  in  the  aggregate,  for  over 
$600.000,000  more  than  they  would  have 
fetched  four  years  ago.  \Yel!  might 
I'mf.  Thorold  Rogers  exclaim,  "The 
landlord  grows  rich  in  his  sleep." 

I  f.  then,  social  workers  see  ways  by 
which  city  expenditures  will  abate  dis- 
prolong  life,  reduce  vice,  extend  op- 
portunity, elevate  character,  enlarge  man- 
hood, surely  they  are  justified  in  urging 
city  officer.-,  to  make  the  expenditures. 
The  money  so  used  will  simply  reduce 
the  amount  of  the  annual  gift  which  the 
city  makes  to  the  owners  of  its  site.  Is 
there  the  faintest  reason  to  be  niggardly 
in  providing  for  hospitals,  schools,  parks, 
playgrounds,  baths,  for  Health  Depart- 
ment and  Tenement  Department,  for 
medical  inspection  or  the  enforcement  of 
pure  food  laws,  while  tens  of  million-,  of 
dollars  drop  annually,  a  lucky  windfall, 
into  the  pockets  of  those  who  must  pay 
the  taxes?  Every  fresh  municipal  social 
service  is  a  new  instalment  of  social  jus- 
tice. Every  dollar  wasted  or  stolen  in 
connection  with  these  services  is  a  rob- 
bery of  the  poor:  every  improvement  in 
their  administration,  a  blessing  to  the 
poor.  Social  workers  need  concern 
themselves  only  with  the  necessity,  the 
adequacy  and  the  beneficial  and  efficient 
operation  of  the  city  services  they  recom- 
mend ;  they  need  nut  be  anxious  about  the 
sources  of  city  revenue.  So  long  as  the 
humanitarian  activities  of  the  municipali- 
ty are  so  administered  as  to  elevate  and 
help  the  recipients,  no  fears  need  be  en- 
tertained as  to  their  desirability.  Each 
extension  of  such  community  effort 
brings  nearer  the  kingdom  of  heaven  on 
earth. 


A  MILLION  FOR  TUBERCULOSIS 
ERNEST  P.  BICKNELL 

NATIONAL  DIRECTOR.  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS 


Plans  are  laid  for  a  record 
breaking  sale  of  Red  Cross 
Christmas  seals  this  year  un- 
der the  optimistic  slogan  of 
"A  Million  for  Tuberculosis." 
Last  year  the  sale  brought  in 
$240,000  but  there  are  several 
reasons  for  believing  that  this 
can  be  greatly  increased. 

To  begin  with,  the  cost  of  seals  to  local 
agents  has  been  reduced  from  twenty  per 
cent  to  twelve  and  one-half  per  cent  of 
the  total  receipts.  Many  anti-tubercu- 
losis associations  which  did  not  sell  the 
stamps  in  1909  are  preparing  for  an 
active  campaign  under  the  new  terms. 
With  eighty-seven  and  one-half  per  cent 
assured  to  the  local  agent,  there  is  be- 
lieved to  be  a  certainty  of  substantial 
profit  this  year  for  every  association 
which  makes  a  vigorous  effort. 

Moreover,  in  addition  to  reducing  the 
charge  to  agents,  the  Red  Cross  has  de- 
cided to  divide  evenly  with  the  National 
Association  for  the  Study  and  Preven- 
tion of  Tuberculosis  any  profits  which 
may  accrue  from  its  twelve  and  one-half 
per  cent.  In  short,  the  Red  Cross  desires 
to  manufacture  and  distribute  the  am- 
munition for  the  campaign.  The  agencies 
will  conduct  the  sale,  reap  the  profits, 
and  expend  the  money  in  maintaining 
their  local  work  against  tuberculosis. 
The  Red  Cross  expects  no  more  profit 
than  a  barely  sufficient  margin  to  insure 
it  against  loss,  should  unfavorable  condi- 
tions arise. 

In  all  parts  of  the  country,  social,  civic, 
fraternal  and  charitable  organizations 
are  uniting  in  the  Christmas  sale. 
Lodges,  labor  unions,  and  women's  clubs, 
besides  nearly  450  regular  anti-tubercu- 
losis agencies  and  seventy-five  local  chap- 
ters of  the  American  National  Red  Cross, 
are  among  the  agencies  which  will  help. 

Some  confusion  resulted  last  year  from 
the  mistakes  of  persons  who  attempted  to 
use  Red  Cross  stamps  for  postage.  A 
good  many  letters  and  parcels,  as  a  result, 
found  their  way  to  the  dead  letter  office. 
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To  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
this  difficulty,  the  Post  Office 
Department  has  requested  the 
Red  Cross  to  discontinue  the 
use  of  the  word  "stamp"  in 
describing  its  "stickers."  The 
department  has  also  prohibit- 
ed affixing  the  "stamps"  on 
the  face  of  letters  or  packages. 
Certain  foreign  governments  made  seri- 
ous objection  to  the  admission  of  letters 
and  parcels  from  the  United  States  bear- 
ing Christmas  stamps  upon  their  faces. 
The  Red  Cross  accordingly  has  adopted 
the  name  "seal"  instead  of  "stamp"  as 
suggesting  the  back  of  letters  rather  than 
the  face. 

Suggestions  as  to  detailed  methods  for 
conducting  a  local  Red  Cross  seal  cam- 
paign may  be  obtained  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Study  and  Preven- 
tion of  Tuberculosis,  105  East  Twenty- 
second  street,  New  York.  A  few  general 
suggestions,  however,  will  perhaps  be  of 
value  here. 

Plan  to  interest  in  the  local  campaign 
every  possible  group.  Church  calendars, 
for  instance,  should  announce  the  sale 
of  seals.  Local  papers  should  be  kept 
supplied  with  stories  and  information. 
Lodges  and  labor  unions  will  probably 
give  an  evening  to  a  lecture  on  tuberculo- 
sis with  special  reference  to  Red  Cross 
Seals.  Women's  clubs  and  other  organi- 
zations will  usually  help  furnish  attend- 
ants for  selling  booths.  In  many  cases, 
influential  women  will  pledge  themselves 
to  dispose  of  a  certain  quantity  of  seals 
and  every  bank,  factory,  and  large  cor- 
poration should  be  invited  to  use  them  on 
its  mail.  Advertising  slips  should  be 
distributed  to  every  large  store  to  be  in- 
serted in  all  parcels.  School  children 
make  excellent  sales  agents. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  more  gen- 
eral suggestions  which  might  be  offered. 
An  early  beginning  should  be  made  to 
enlist  the  co-operation  of  every  man, 
woman  and  child.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  actual  sale  should  not  begin  before 
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Thanksgiving,  or  interest  may  abate  be- 
fore Christmas. 

The  American  National  Red  Cr»^^  ha- 
already  printed  25,000,000  seals,  and  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  to  av<ii<l  .1*1 
danger  of  a  shortage  by  printing  as  many 
millions  more  as  may  be  required.  Ad- 
vertising matter  will  be  distributed  liber- 
ally. The  Red  Cross  will  supply  it  to 
local  agents  without  additional  cost.  It 
will  be  varied  and  artistic,  including 
posters  for  billboards,  cards  for  windows 
and  selling  booths,  and  slips  for  envelope 
enclosures.  An  extensive  newspaper 
campaign  will  be  handled  jointly  by  the 
publicity  bureau  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of 
Tuberculosis  and  the  Red  Cross,  supple- 
mented hy  local  press  work. 


With  "a  million  for  tuberculosis"  to  be 
expended  next  year,  immeasurable  good 
could  be  done.  Progress  today  is  usu- 
ally slow  because  the  community  requires 
preliminary  education,  and  financial  back- 
ing for  an  educational  movement  is  dif- 
ficult to  obtain.  This  lack  can  be  sup- 
plied by  the  sale  of  Red  Cross  Christmas 
seals.  The  opportunity  is  open  to  every 
reputable  anti-tuberculosis  organization 
in  the  United  States,  and  in  places  where 
no  such  societies  exist,  to  any  associa- 
tions interested  in  the  prevention  of  con- 
sumption. 

Information  concerning  appointment 
of  agents,  terms  and  conditions  may  be 
obtained  from  the  American  Red  Cross, 
V 'aldington,  D.  C. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  EDUCATORS 

WINIFRED  S.  GIBBS 


It  would  seem  to  be  significant  that  a 
national  jjnvcrnment  was  ready  to  stand 
as  pa'  ,i  great  educational  confer- 

ence, and  the  student  of  present  day  con- 
ditions might  well  have  been  encouraged 
by  a  visit  to  Brussels  while  the  Inter- 
-:ress  of  Education  was  in 
session.     It  was  called  officially  a  "con- 
gress of  home  education,"  but  the  ques- 
tions and  problems  of  the  schoolroom 
were  also  discussed.     The  sections  cov- 
ered child  study,  circles  of  parents,  the 
rural  family,  education  before  the  school 
age,   education    during   the    school    age, 
education    of   abnormal   children.      The 
countries  represented  included  Belgium, 
nd.     France,     England,    Germany, 
a,  Hungary  and  the  United  States. 
It  i*  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  give  the 
merest    outline   of    the   proceedings,    to 
touch   upon  one  or  two  central   points 
Jit  out  in  each  section,  and  to  note  a 
few  impressions  made  upon  one  whose 
interests  include  sociology  and  pedagogy. 
The   teacher   of   domestic    science    so 
often    noted,    she    who    thinks    her    field 
limited  to  that  of  the  classroom,  would 
do  well  to  attend  such  a  convention  as 
She  would  find  that  she  was,  or 
should  be.  fellow  worker  with  physicians 

•'10. 


and  psychologists,  pedagogs  and  musi- 
cians, priests  and  artisans,  and  that  her 
little  "subject"  was  settling  into  its 
proper  place  as  one  of  the  agencies  which 
might  hope  to  contribute  to  better  homes 
and  better  citizens. 

The  section  on  child  study  considered 
such  questions  as  the  attributes  of  chil- 
dren, their  defects,  physical  and  mental, 
methods  of  determining  the  effect  of  fa- 
tigue, heredity.  England,  America,  Hol- 
land, Belgium.  Hungary,  Greece,  Scot- 
land, and  France  contributed.  Mrs. 
Arthur  Phillip,  secretary  of  the  Minis- 
tering Children's  League  of  London, 
made  a  plea  for  parents'  associations, 
and  sketched  a  plan  for  their  formation, 
and  for  their  administration  by  commit- 
tees which  should  take  care  that  the 
discussion  <lirl  not  sink  to  the  level  of 
personal  gossip.  Dr.  Drummond  of  Ed- 
inburgh discussed  heredity  and  the  extent 
to  which  results  can  be  modified,  saying 
that  it  is  not  enough  for  the  educator  to 
r  good  tendencies  and  to  starve  the 
evil ;  he  must  also  see  that  the  good  is 
placed  near  the  child,  and  that  he  is 
taught  how  to  make  it  his  own. 

Several  speakers  rlealt  with  the  cause 
of  crime.  Mrs.  Frederic  Schoff  of  Phila- 
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delphia  took  the  ground  that  we  should 
not  take  the  so-called  "criminal  class" 
for  granted,  that  each  child  has  an  un- 
sullied nature  and  that  if  we  safeguard 
this  in  the  early,  impressionable  years, 
we  may  rob  the  "criminal  class"  of  re- 
cruits. Mrs.  Schoff  gave  an  account  of 
an  exhaustive  study  of  this  question  and 
ended  with  an  earnest  plea  that  a 
"chance"  be  given  to  each  child.  After 
all  is  said,  does  not  that  express  what  we 
are  trying  to  do?  Methods  may  be  di- 
verse, workers  may  differ  on  many 
points,  but  every  social  worker  wishes 
to  give  a  "chance"  to  those  who  come 
under  his  ministrations. 

Dr.  Tom  Williams  of  Washington 
a>ked  for  co-operation  between  school 
and  home ;  he  showed  that  nervousness  is 
often  a  "habit,"  and  touched  upon  one 
phase  of  the  much  discussed  part  played 
by  the  mind  in  disease  and  in  daily  well 
being. 

The  section  devoted  to  general  ques- 
tions opened  many  avenues  for  discus- 
sion. Mrs.  Andrews  of  Boston  told  of 
the  co-peration  between  parents  and 
teachers  in  that  city.  The  dietitian  of  the 
New  York  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor  attempted  to  show 
what  may  be  accomplished  by  home  in- 
struction in  proper  feeding  and  economic 
living.  Mons.  1'Abbe  Soulange  Bodin  of 
Paris  was  emphatic  in  his  assertion  that 
the  choice  of  literature  which  a  child  shall 
read  is  of  prime  importance.  To  any- 
one just  beginning  to  realize  the  social 
significance  of  every  work,  the  paper  of 
Fannie  Luchmund  of  Teachers  College, 
St.  Louis,  was  interesting,  as  she  traced 
the  interrelationships  to  be  found  and 
made  us  realize  that  we  are  aiming  at 
one  goal. 

Many  of  us  sigh  as  we  contemplate  the 
numbers  of  incoming  foreigners  who 
never  <*et  beyond  our  own  city,  and  think 
regretfully  of  how  these  people  might 
expand  in  rural  communities.  John 
Medd.  member  of  the  departmental  com- 
mittee on  agricultural  education,  had  an 
interesting  paper  on  this  subject.  He 
urged  the  reformer  to  develop  village 
life  which,  in  his  opinion,  tends  to  give 
the  best  results  if  moral  character  is  the 
object  of  consideration.  Instances  were 


cited  and  statistics  quoted  in  support  of 
this  view.  Other  questions  considered  in 
this  section  were  the  importance  of  relig- 
ious training  and  the  influence  of  music 
on  character. 

1  he  section  which  treated  of  education 
before  the  school  age,  began  quite  prop- 
•  erly,  it  would  seem  to  a  dietitian,  with 
the  question  of  right  feeding,  and  contin- 
ued with  able  discussions  of  all  phases 
of  instruction,  especially  of  the  govern- 
ess, nurse,  and  others  to  whom  are  en- 
trusted the  care  and  teaching  of  children 
at  home.  Here  were  brought  out  the  ad- 
vantage of  individual  instruction,  and 
the  opportunity  for  advancement  when 
the  child  is  not  hampered  by  association 
with  mates  mentally  slower  than  itself. 

The  section  on  education  during  the 
school  age  had,  of  course,  a  large  experi- 
ence upon  which  to  report.  Mme.  Mey- 
boom  of  Amsterdam  and  Mary  Wolseley- 
Lewis  of  London  discussed  the  'board- 
ing school  for  young  women.  To  one 
interested  chiefly  in  the  combining  of 
interests  and  methods  of  home  and 
school,  it  was  interesting  to  note  that  a 
plea  was  made  for  a  school  building 
which  had  once  been  a  home,  even  with 
the  loss  of  a  certain  amount  of  space. 
The  training  of  teachers,  the  possibili- 
ties of  teaching  domestic  science  in  ways 
other  than  the  formal  class,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  industrial  education  found  a  place 
here.  The  L^niversity  of  Chicago  was 
represented  by  Euphrosyne  Dingley,  who 
begged  that  the  child  should  be  consid- 
ered before  the  object ;  that  after  instruc- 
tion in  necessary  principles  had  been 
given,  the  student  in  manual  training 
>!:ould  determine  whether  lie  would 
make  an  airship  or  a  clothes  wringer. 

The  meetings  given  to  the  methods  to 
be  used  in  the  study  of  abnormal  chil- 
dren were  among  the  most  hotly  contest- 
ed at  the  congress.  This  is  not  the  place, 
however,  to  detail  discussions.  Dr.  Her- 
bert Goddard  of  Vineland.  N.  J.,  told  of 
his  great  human  laboratory  and  some- 
thing of  the  exhaustive  methods 'used  to 
study  and  help  the  defective.  Prof. 
W.  S.  Monroe  of  Montclair  also  con- 
tributed to  this  subject,  and  Mrs.  J.  Scott 
Anderson  of  Swarthmore.  Pa.,  made  her 
hearers  realize  vividly  the  need  of  re- 
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mem'  hen  dealing  with  the  deaf, 

that  a  mind  behind  the  d 

Special  mention  has  been  made  of  the 
part   played   by    America   at   this   great 

<d    might 

learn  how  they  were  represented.  ' 
.    graceful   t-i   acknou 
to  be  derived  from  inter- 
ith   workers   in   other  countries 
and  •  :i   from  comparison  of 

•nmittee    of    American 

•r    the    a< 
bility   (if   inviting  the  congress   to  meet 


in  the  United  States  in  1911.  Many 
were  suggested,  but  it  was  decided 
that  Washington  was  the  only  one  in  a 
position  to  entertain  the  delegates,  as 
there  the  social  part  of  the  meetings  could 
be  managed  with  no  expense.  Details 
of  the  plan  were  left  to  a  later  date. 

\   vote  of   thanks   is  due  to  the   Bel- 
gian government  for  its  cordial  hospital- 
ity.    The  delegates  were  entertained  at  a 
•ir.n  in  the  beautiful  Il"l  '1  de  Yille, 
and  everything  possible  wa        *        y  the 
;ion  committee  to  welcome  delegates 
at  all  the  meetings. 


CIVIC  IMPROVEMENT 

CHARLES  MULFORD  ROBINSON,  Department  Editor 


THF  CITY  SENSIBLE 

In   Portland.  Ore.,  a  movement  for  city  itn- 

has    been  under    the    title 

The  Ciiy  Sensible.      Tins  is  a  very  good  title. 

tccurately  desi-riptive  than  the 

commoner  phrase.  The  City   Beautiful 

PLAYr, ROUND  BAND 

In    I  .m    Angeles,    where   administration    of 

•mit  in  a  good  many 

reported  that  a  band  is  «o  be  or- 

ie  Slanson  ave- 

which   proposes  to  give  con- 

'  iv   evenings,   and   to   practice   only 

the  l>  <t  n 


FASTFR  THAN  AN  AEROPLANE 

1  Journal  tells  of  a  dirt  road  380 

and    stretching   across   the   entire 

wa,  which  wa*  built  in  one  hour's 

•>f  ten  tlioii-.vd  men.    It  seems 

-  meeting  in   I 

the  suggest  ion  was  made  and  re- 
Preliminary 

a    and    orgitv  lowed,    the    rc- 

md     democratic     locnl    committees 

•    friendly   rivnlry   for   the  common 

••   word  was    given,    the    long 

work  and  in  an  hour 

icd.      Probnbly   380   miles 

ir  is  a  record 

HINTS  FOR  SUPERVISORS 

m-eting  some  we«-k<  nil"  of  tl;<- 
pervisors  of  Adams  county,  111.,  r 

passed  which  offer  excellent  sug- 

of    supervisors    in    other 

.it    the   re- 

•  r<\  and    Park  Association 

A-S: 
•n  the  highway^  and  other 


courty   properties  in   Adams  county  are   used 
f<>r  advertising  purpoM  •-.    i"il  without  tlic  con- 
sent of  the  county,  thus  disfiguring  expensive      » 
rties.   and 

"\Vhere.T..  the  county  should  not  show  pref- 
erence in  all'  wing  such  advcrtisirg  by  any 
firm,  corporation  or  individual,  therefore  be  it 

"R~solved.  that  all  advertising  should  be 
prohibited  on  county  property,  and  on  trees 
and  fences  along  the  highways;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved,   that    this   preamble   and    reSoIu- 
tv  referred  to  the  committee  on  county 
roads." 

PLAY  AND  THE  CHURCH 

This  department — in  which  there  have  been 
note*  from  time  to  time  on  the  Church  and 
the  I'lavground — has  m--Tnt  for  a  long  while 
ill  .-i»toiiti<>n  to  the  <1is-tission  of  t'n's  sub- 
ject in  the  March  number  of  the  Pla\ground. 
The  ntimnrr  was  beautifully  illustrated,  and 
full  of  si'RBcsfion  and  interest  for  those  con- 
c-rnrd  with  this  particular  qi'e«tion.  Dr. 
Oulick  contributed  a  general  article  in  which 
he  said  that  "the  spiritual  life  cannot  be  lived 
apart  from  the  world.  When  the  church 
throws  open  the  (fates  of  its  beautiful  grounds 
in  order  that  within  the  enclosure  the  people 
may  have  opportunities  for  piny,  this  action 
•  K  ns  a  *vmbol — a  svmbol  of  the  relation- 
ship of  religion  to  life."  It  is  not  enough 
"that  we  shall  attack  that  which  is  anti-social 
and  anti-religious  in  our  corporate  body — for 
example,  the  association  of  thr  dance  hall 
with  the  saloon — we  must  conduct  our  fight 
chiefly  along  constructiv  lines.  We  must 
-••nt  thnt  which  is  h-tter.  rather  than  mere- 
ly antagonize  that  which  exi 

AN  IMPROVEMENT  CHARTER 

A    recent   editorial   in   the   Indianapolis  Sun, 
reprinted  in  the  Fort  Wayne  fournal-Gasette, 
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and  doubtless  in  other  papers,  contained  an 
admirable  statement  of  the  need  in  each  com- 
munity of  a  central  improvement  association, 
and  of  its  opportunity.  It  said:  "To  develop 
a  city  along  broad-gauge  lines,  along  lines 
that  mean  civic  growth  instead  of  sectional 
or  class  growth,  and  substantial,  permanent 
growth  instead  of  spurts,  needs  a  great  cen- 
tral body  that  will  breathe  the  broad  civic 
spirit  of  'all  for  one  and  one  for  all'  into  all 
the  organizations  of  particular  trades,  com- 
mercial bodies,  business  associations  and  sec- 
tional improvement  associations."  The  asso- 
ciation in  Fort  Wayne  has  been  incorporated 
— as  improvement  associations  are  not  very 
often — and  its  purpose  is  defined  as  the  "lay- 
ing out  of  parks,  playgrounds,  boulevards  and 
pleasure  drives  in  and  near  the  city  of  Fort 
Wayne;  to  govern,  manage,  control  and  im- 
prove the  same";  and  for  such  purposes  au- 
thority is  given  it  to  take  and  hold  such  prop- 
erty, and  to  exercise  its  powers  in  trust  for  the 
city  of  Fort  Wayne.  Should  the  association 
be  dissolved,  all  its  property  must  go  to  the 
city.  By  the  terms  of  its  charter,  it  is  organ- 
ized without  capital  stock  or  pecuniary  profit, 
and  the  by-laws  provide  that  its  officers  shall 
serve  without  salary. 

MASSACHUSETTS  ADVERTISING  LAW 

The  Massachusetts  Civic  League  has  pub- 
lished a  folder  on  The  Advertising  Nuisance; 
the  Law  and  How  to  Work  It.  In  general 
terms,  it  says  that  no  advertising  sign  may  be 
put  up  anywhere  in  Massachusetts,  without  the 
written  consent  of  the  owner  or  tenant  of  the 
land  on  which  it  is  exhibited.  Of  course  ad- 
vertising signs  very  often  are  put  up  without 
such  written  consent,  and  the  problem  with 
which  the  folder  has  to  do  is  how  to  deal 
with  these  illegally  placed  advertisements. 
Three  methods  are  suggested.  Under  the 
first,  or  "diplomatic  method,"  one  may  simply 
write  to  the  person  directly  responsible  and 
ask  him  to  remove  the  sign,  threatening  him 
with  the  fine  imposed  by  law  if  he  does  not 
comply  with  the  request.  "This  method  has 
the  merit  of  giving  the  offender  some  trouble 
and  of  thus  acting  as  a  deterrent."  The  sec- 
ond, or  "circumspectly  legal  method,"  is  to 
ask  the  owner  or  tenant  of  the  land  whether 
he  gave  a  written  consent,  and  if  he  did  not, 
to  induce  him  or  some  public  officer  to  go  to 
the  nearest  police  court  and  ask  that  the  of- 
fender be  prosecuted.  One  may  also  safely 
tear  the  sign  down  himself.  The  third,  or 
"crowbar  method,"  is  to  go  ahead  and  pull  the 
signs  down  simply  on  one's  own  belief  that 
they  have  been  illegally  placed.  Of  course 
there  is  some  element  of  risk  in  this,  but  if 
enough  people  took  the  risk  the  advertising 
nuisance  would  be  soon  lessened. 

AN  APPEAL  FOR  PARK  MONEY 

The  report  for  1910  of  the  Metropolitan 
Park  Commission  of  Providence  is  the  usual 
well  illustrated  and  complete  statement  of  the 


needs  and  desires  of  the  commission.  The 
principal  appeal,  which  is  for  a  comparatively 
small  bond  issue  needed  to  make  certain  nec- 
essary purchases  of  land,  has  been  put  by  the 
secretary  in  a  novel  and  interesting  way.  He 
says: 

"Each  year  we  add  to  our  hoarded  wealth 
more  than  enough  to  provide  the  most  splen- 
did park  system  in  the  United  States.  Each 
week  the  pay  roll  of  the  metropolitan  district 
is  enough  to  provide  for  two  park  systems  like 
that  proposed  by  the  Metropolitan  Park  Com- 
mission and  shown  in  orange  color  upon  the 
map.  Each  year  the  interest  paid  out  to  de- 
positors of  the  savings  banks  is  more  than 
the  whole  of  the  ultimate  investment  that  hai 
been  suggested.  We  have  about  as  much 
wealth  on  deposit  within  gunshot  of  Market 
square  as  was  required  by  Baron  Haussmann 
to  make  over  Paris.  .  .  .  Citizens  of  Provi- 
dence donate  more  than  a  million  to  philan- 
thropy each  year,  and  enormous  sums  to  the 
reformation  of  criminals;  yet  vice  and  crime 
and  misery  may  be  largely  prevented  by  happy 
surroundings  for  its  generations  of  children. 
...  A  merchant  would  think  very  little  of 
investing  one  per  cent  of  his  capital  to  bring 
his  establishment  up  to  date,  to  improve  it, 
and  add  to  its  convenience  and  beauty  and  its 
opportunity  for  doing  business  in  competition 
with  his  neighbors." 

STUDYING  CIVICS 

Perhaps  the  editor  of  this  department  may 
be  pardoned  for  quoting  part  of  a  personal 
letter  which  he  has  received  from  so  good  an 
authority  on  civics  as  the  chairman  of  the 
civic  department  of  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs.  Mrs.  Moult sn  writes: 

"Were  you  ever  in  a  civic  class  of  teachers  ? 
If  not,  you  do  not  know  what  you  have 
missed.  It  was  my  rare  privilege  to  attend 
such  a  class  in  Cincinnati  just  prior  to  the 
closing  of  the  schools  in  June.  Here  was  a 
large  group  of  the  upper  grade  teachers,  met 
together  to  study  civics  that  they  might  be  the 
better  equipped  to  instruct  their  pupils  in  their 
obligations  to  their  city  and  to  their  school. 
The  discussions  were  interesting  and  on  lead- 
ing civic  topics  that  concerned  the  city.  Their 
meetings  had  continued  throughout  the  school 
year.  To  me  this  normal  class  in  civics  tells 
its  own  story — that  a  higher  civic  life  now 
confronts  our  cities — both  large  and  small— 
and  that  the  aim  of  education  means  the  form- 
ing of  boys  and  girls  into  the  graceful  art 
of  being  true  citizens." 

Mrs.  Moulton  encloses  a  leaflet  which  the 
class  has  sent  to  all  the  principals  and  teach- 
ers of  the  Cincinnati  public  schools.  It  is 
based  on  recognition  that,  "regardless  of  what 
may  be  our  special  work,  the  chief  duty  of 
each  of  us  is  to  train  citizens.  This  means, 
in  part,  that  we  should  endeavor  to  create 
such  a  sense  of  civic  duty  as  will  cause  the 
children  to  feel  a  greater  personal  responsibil- 
ity in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  home,  the 
school  and  the  community."  Further,  it  pre- 
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mises  that  "we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
nent  to  make  our  cities  places  wherein 
people  may  more  nearly  enjoy  complete  liv- 
ing," and  twel\.  itted  which 
the  leaflet  suggests,  might  well  be  put  to  the 
children  by  way  of  awakening  their  interest 
and  sense  of  responsibility. 


DENVER'S  CIVIC  ADVANCE  MAYOR 

In  an  address   deli  -   ago 

the   Denver   Qiamlu-r    of     Commerce. 

<  er,  an  enthusiast   on  city   im; 
•  ! : 

real  good  things  in  life  do  not  come 

it  effort.      It  costs  muiiey  to  build  a  city, 

but  money  wisely  spvnr   for  t!  ,T   i 

wealth   creator;   it   pats   a   IIIK!:'  r    rate  of   in- 

than  any  There  is  a 

difference  between  the  hardships  of  tin-  plains 

lie  comfor  would  not 

be  without  these  convenient'  -   for  many  times 

their   cost.       The   people    of    I  !.-nver    pay     in 

taxes  to  conduct   tlV  -nent  about 

two  cents  each  per  day.      'I  h;     ain-.i:!.1 

distributed  that  OVCt  threi  r  pop- 

-i  pay  an  average  of  less  ihan  one  cent 

MMlicnients  and  comforts  they  receive  in  re- 
tun 

mayor  observed,  further  on.  that  when 
parks  were  purchased  in  a  certain  district,  ob- 

••s  were  made  becait  •!  not 

run  for  fifty  years  m-te.».: 

when  the  assessment  was  made,  forty-six  and 
one-half  per  cent  of  the  entire  cost  »a~  piid 
within  the  first  thirty  day-  "  He  added  that 
when  the  Cherry  C'reck  wall  and  drive  were 
suggested,  many  ridiculed  the  idea  and  claimed 

•  was  not  a  proper  locality  in  which  to 
build  a  boulevard  "Yet  since  a  part  of  it 
has  been  completed,  we  have  found  that  prop- 
erty values  have  more  than  doubled,  and  what 
were  formerly  dum:  :>g  transformed 

into  places  of  beauty."      I1  his  address 

Wr   want   the   . 

•>ur  fellow  men  while  here,  and  to 
be   kindly  remembered   after   we   have    ]• 
on.      I   know  «>f  no  Ix-tter  way  than  to  culti- 
vate   and    unfold    some    Mos-otm   along   life's 


path,  add  rest  stations,  play  stations  and 
beauty  spots  along  the  way.  The  time  will 
come  when  men  will  be  judged  more  by  their 
disbursements  than  by  their  accumulations. 
I>enver  has  been  kind  to  most  of  us,  by  giving 
to  some  health,  to  some  wealth,  to  some  h'ap- 
I  and  to  some  a  combination  of  all.  We 
can  pay  a  part  of  this  debt  by  making  our 
city  more  attractive." 

AN  INSPIRING  PETITION| 

\l>o:it  a  yi-ar  ago,  under  the  title  of  A  Civic 

il,  THE  SURVEY  contained  an  article  de- 
scribing a  remarkable  campaign  which  had  re- 
cently culminated  in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  'I  lie 
end  of  that  campaign,  it  may  be  recalled.  was 
the  summoning  of  a  city  planner  to  make  a 
study  of  Fort  Wayne,  and  suggest  what  the 
people  in  their  newly  awakened  enthusiasm 
could  best  do.  The  city  planner,  whose  report 
is  in  press  at  this  writing,  made  a  long  list  of 
suggestions.  Some  of  these  have  been  car- 
ried out,  but  the  biggest  was  so  big  that  it 
seemed  as  if  nothing  could  be  done  at  once. 
I  his  was  the  redemption  of  the  rivers.  Hut 

.    repeats    itself,    and   there    is    again    a 

f  people  who  are  unable  to  forget  the 

th.-y  have  seen.      A  petition  addressed 

to  the  honorable  mayor,  the  Common  Council 

and   Board  of   Public  Works  of  the   City  of 

Wayne  comes  to  hand,  signed  by  all 
kinds  of  people. 

It  prays  the  council  to  authorize  the  ap- 
I»>intment  of  a  non-partisan  "waterfront 
commission",  to  consist  of  the  mayor,  one 
metnlicr  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  one 
member  of  the  Park  Commission,  three  mem- 
bers of  the  council  and  three  citizens  not  in 
office,  the  commission  to  serve  without  pay, 
but  the  council  to  appropriate  $5,000  that  a 
skilled  hydraulic  engineer  may  be  retained  to 
make  studies  for  the  location  of  dams.  etc. 
Further,  the  petition  prays  the  council  to  levy 
an  annual  tax  of  five  cents  on  the  $100  of 
property  valuation  in  the  city,  to  the  end  that 
the  plans  recommended  by  the  commission 
and  its  engineer  may  be  carried  out.  Now, 
is  not  this  widely  signed  petition,  asking  that 
taxes  may  be  increased  in  order  that  the  city 

'•  mail-'  more  beautiful,  a  fine  thing  and 
a  fitting  chapter  to  follow  the  civic  revival? 
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WEST  SIDE  INSTITUTE 

ire  not   uncom- 
mon in  the  daily  pn  ,.   and  in  periodicals.     It 
is   somewhat    to   be    regretted,    however,    that 
.0  acknowlediv  'f  the 

movement,  has  been  gravely  misinformed 

i  new  and 
important  piece  of  social  work       I 

regrettable  since  absolutely  accur- 
•  inal'l'-    in    th< 


building  win  re  tin  editorial  offices  are  located. 
I  refer  to  the  editorial  in  the  issue  of  Oc- 
tober X,  1910.  Reorgani/ation  of  West  Side 
House.  Passing  over  several  minor  errors, 
it  is  stated.  "The  Board  of  Directors  .  .  . 
guarantee  $10,000.  to  meet  expenses,  including 
.1  reasoii.ible  rent."  This  is  exactly  what  has 
not  been  done.  The  directors  have  guaran- 
uly  a  part  of  this  $10,000  fund,  and  are 
now  engaged  in  a  campaign  to  raisr  the  re- 
mainder. The  rental  of  thi  building  has  been 
successfully  financed,  provided  that  the  money 
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fur  the  running  expenses  is  raised.  There- 
fun'  the  reopening  of  the  building  under  the 
new  name,  the  West  Side  Institute,  is  not  as- 
Mir  -d.  hut  hinges  on  the  ability  of  the  Hoard 
of  Directors  to  secure  the  necessary  $IO,OOO 
annually  for  a  period  of  three  year-.. 

In  many  ways  the  urbanized  effort  which  is 
now  being  made  to  secure  the  opening  of  the 
\\Vst  Side  Institute  is  a  remarkable  one. 
When  the  West  Side  Neighborhood  House 
>vas  closed  and  the  building  was  boarded  up. 
(he  people  of  the  West  Side  realixed.  for  the 
first  time,  the  importance  to  them  of  that  in- 
stitution and  the  work  carried  on  there.  The 
bill  introduced  into  the  Legislature  by  Senator 
McManns  and  Assemblyman  I'mylan  was  one 
expression  of  this  feeling.  The  failure  of  this 
effort  seemed  to  mean  the  dashing  of  the  last 
hope. 

There  were,  however,  some  men  in  tin 
neighborhood  who  had  confidence  enough  in 
themselves  and  their  neighbors  to  make  an- 
other attempt.  These  men  compose  the  pres- 
ent Hoard  of  Directors.  They  form  a  non-par- 
tisan, non-sictarian  group,  who  represent  in- 
terests as  varied  as  exist  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  names  of  the  men.  almost  all  of  whom 
live  or  have  their  business  within  a  few  blocks 
of  the  building,  reveal  the  diversity  of  their 
interests : 

Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Joseph  F.  Mooney.  rector  of 
the  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  411  West 
5 ist  street;  Rev.  Winfred  R.  Ackert,  pastor  of 
the  VcrmiH-e  Chapel,  416  West  54th  street ; 
Rev.  Dr.  James  F.  Driscoll,  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Ambrose,  515  West  54th  street; 
Christian  F.  Tietjen,  president  of  the  West 
Side  Bank,  Eighth  avenue  and  3+lh  street; 
Aaron  Buchsbaum,  wholesale  and  retail  but- 
cher, 729  Ninth  avenue ;  Thomas  C.  O'Sulli- 
van,  judge  of  the  Court  of  General  Sessions, 
340  West  55th  street;  Peter  Schmuck.  judge 
of  the  City  Court,  325  West  3pth  street;  Her- 
man W.  Beyer,  president  Beyer  Dyeing  and 
Printing  Company,  505  West  5Oth  street; 
Owen  W.  Bohan,  attorney-at-law,  411  West 
4pth  street ;  Edward  Ewing  Pratt,  assistant 
professor  of  economics,  New  York  School  of 
Philanthropy,  105  East  22nd  street;  William 
i'YIlowes  Morgan,  trustee,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity; William  C.  Demorest.  president.  Associa- 
tion of  Columbia  Alumni;  Samuel  Murtland. 
physician;  Thomas  H.  Morgan,  physician.  341) 
Wes;  5ist  street;  George  F.  Ewald.  Chelsea 
Exchange  Bank.  406  West  Slst  street;  Arthur 
Wesell.  Wescll.  Nickel  and  Gross,  piano  action 
manufacturers.  45th  street  and  Tenth  avenue; 
Joseph  II.  Hayes,  attorney-at-law,  451  West 
47th  street;  Henry  Miller,  broker.  747  Ninth 
avenue:  Herman  Obcrtubbesing,  official  han- 
dicapper.  A.  A.  I'.,  415. West  461(1  street. 

This  unlcrtaking  is  unique.  For  the  lirst 
time  a  settlement  may  he  established  in  re- 
sponse to'a  demand  on  the  part  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. For  the  first  time  the  definite  and 
distinct  aim  is  to  become  self-supporting.  For 
the  first  time  the  management  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  people.  The  whole  movement  is  an 
experiment  in  democracy,  and  an  effort  to- 


ward   community    betterment    which    will    be 
watched    with    interest   by   those   interested   in 

social    progress. 

KmvAKii   KWING   PRATT. 
New   York. 


THE  FINANCIAL  SECRETARY 

To  THE  EDITOR: 

May  I  add  a  word  of  appreciation  to  many 
which  you  must  have  received  for  the  admir- 
able statement  by  O.  F.  Lewis,  re  financial 
secretaries,  which  you  recently  published? 

Three  additional  tests  of  efficiency  on  the 
part  of  the  management  of  appealing  agen- 
cies occur  to  me  as  deserving  place  in  Dr. 
Lewis's  list: 

1.  That   the   work   which   the   agency   exists 
to  do  needs  to  be  done ; 

2.  That  the  particular  way  of  going  at  that 
work    which    the    agency   represents    is    up    to 
date; 

3.  That  the  work  would  not  be  done  by  any 
existing  agency  if  the  apppealing  agency  were 
not  in  the  field. 

WILLIAM   H.  ALLEN. 

Director   Bureau    Municipal   Research,    New 
York. 


THE  SURVEY  AS  A  SOCIAL  TOOL 

To  THE  EDITOR  : 

I  have  just  been  getting  out  some  new  out- 
lines for  several  of  my  courses  in  the  Western 
State  Normal  School.  This  work  brings  to 
consciousness  a  fact  that  I  had  not  realized 
before,  that  is.  f  find  that  I  use  THE  SURVEY 
for  reference  purposes  in  connection  with 
courses  on  hygiene,  school  organization  and 
administration,  history  of  the  school,  and  the 
study  of  interests,  activities  and  occupations 
rather  more  than  any  other  periodical.  We 
are  fortunate  in  having  men  who  can  give  us 
so  effective  a  social  tool  as  THE  SURVEY  is. 


Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


FRANK  A.  MANNY. 


JOTTINGS 

England  Child  Labor. — The  National 
Child  Labor  Committee  has  temporarily  dis- 
continued its  New  England  office,  formerly' 
located  at  101  Tremont  street,  Boston,  and  has 
entered  into  a  very  close  affiliation  with  the 
Massachusetts  Child  Labor  Committee  for 
carrying  on  the  interests  of  this  work  in  that 
state.  In  the  other  "New  England  states  steps 
are  being  taken  to  form  state  branches  of  the 
national  committee  and  it  is  believed  that  with 
these  strong  local  organizations,  interest  can  be 
so  promoted  that  New  England  will  again  take 
the  lead,  which  she  has  lost  to  New  York. 
Ohio,  Illinois  and  many  of  the  western  states, 
in  the  matter  of  protection  of  working  chil- 
dren. 

October  lf>.  into. 
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A     PARCELS     POST 
MADE  IN  GERMANY 

Wagons  bearing  the  legend  "1'arcel 
Agency  fur  the  imperial  Ijerman  Mail" 
may  be  seen  every  uay  on  the  str< 
New  York.  Tliat  i>.  i.ie  German  govern- 
racnt  offers  here  in  New  York  lor  the 
benefit  of  its  citizu;.-.  at  home  a  service 
that  our  own  government  will  not  render 
us.  It  is  good  evidence  that  John  Wana- 
maker  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  when  lie 
said  some  years  ago  that  there  are  just 
four  insunnountaLic  obstacles  to  the  in- 
troduction of  a  parcels  post  system  in 
the  United  States.  These  four  obstacles 
are  the  American,  A«lam>.  United  States 
and  Wells  Fargo  Express  Companies. 
Mr.  \Vanamaker  s  opinion  is  quite  widely 
shared. 

Since  his  retirement  as  postmaster 
general  the  government  has  arranged  by 
treaty  for  an  exchange  parcels  post  serv- 
ice with  forty-three  foreign  countries. 
The  rate  of  postage  is  twelve  cents  a 
pound,  or  four  cents  less  than  for  small 
parcels  within  the  country.  The  weight 
allowed  by  most  of  the  treaties  is  eleven 
pounds  while  within  the  United  States 
it  is  four.  Except  in  a  few  instances, 
there  is  no  limit  to  the 
value  of  the  goods  that 
may  be  sent.  To  several 
countries  bundles  cannot 
be  registered  and  -OTIK- 
-  the  service  i>  re- 

•  certain  named 
in     the     foreign 
country.     There  are  dif- 
ferences  in   the  cu-tom> 

as  required  by 
in  the  kinds 
of  articles  that  will  be 
carried  and  in  the 
charges  for  delivery,  but 
the  service  is  growing 
rapidly  nevertheK 

ilt  a  parcel  may  be 

mnilfl    from    Santa    Fe 

iiyrna,  Dalny,  Wei 
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Hai  Wei,  or  Montevideo  which  cannot  be 
posted  to  Dallas,  Denver,  or  Xe\v  York. 
Parcels  can  be  sent  from  Berlin  to  Brook- 
lyn that  cannot  be  sent  from  New  York 
to  Brooklyn. 

The  conditions  are  such  that  extensive 
use  of  the  international  parcels  post  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  yet,  particularly 
as  most  people  do  not  know  even  of  its 
existence.  During  the  year  ending  June 
30,  19x59,  1,136,690  pounds  were  dis- 
patched from  the  United  States,  an  in- 
crease of  17  per  cent.  The  number  of 
parcels  was  438,558.  From  foreign 
countries  we  received  1,124,948  pounds, 
an  increase  of  540,281  or  92.40  per  cent, 
mailed  in  263,722  parcels. 

The  largest  number  of  packages  went 
to  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Mexico,  Ger- 
many and  Japan.  The  first  three  had 
over  half  the  total.  The  greatest  number 
came  from  Germany  and  Great  Britain. 
We  sent  about  twelve  times  as  much  to 
Mexico  as  we  received,  whereas  Ger- 
many mailed  to  us  five  times  as  much  as 
we  sent.  Over  three-quarters  of  the 
bulk  of  the  parcels  came  from  Germany 
and  Great  Britain.  The  exchange  with 
Canada  would  undoubtedly  be  large  if 
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that  country  and  Russia  were  not  among 
the  few  remaining  ones  with  which 
treaties  have  not  yet  been  negotiated.  • 

Extensive  as  the  service  is  from  for- 
eign countries,  most  European  nations 
and  Uruguay,  besides  Germany  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  maintain  additional  fa- 
cilities in  connection  with  certain  "xpress 
companies.  These  services  were  estab- 
lished before  the  government  service,  and 
vary  from  it  in  certain  respects  as  to  in- 
demnity and  insurance.  Bundles  that  are 
not  prepaid,  that  are  over  weight,  or  that 
contain  articles  not  covered  by  the  treaty 
agreement,  are  handled  in  this  way.  The 
French  postal  authorities  turn  over  con- 
siderable trade  to  the  American  Express 
Company  whereas  Germany  sends  quite 
a  little  mail  in  the  United  States  through 
Hensel,  Bruckman  and  Lorbacher.  This 
company  handles  about  15,000  parcels  a 
year. 

CITY    CLUB    PLANS    A 
BETTER  PHILADELPHIA 

The  current  plans  of  the  Philadelphia 
City  Club,  which  grew  out  of  the  reform 
wave  of  1905,  merit  the  happy  phrase  of 
the  North  American  of  that  city,  "a  new 
and  enlightened  campaign  for  advancing 
Philadelphia."  After  the  animosities 
of  that  campaign  died,  the  club,  which 
was  associated  with  the  City  Party,  real- 
ized, in  the  words  of  the  annual  report, 
that  it  must  include  men  "of  every  shade 
of  political  belief  and  men  of  no  political 
belief,  as  measured  by  the  partisan  stand- 
ard." It  was  decided  to  appeal  for  a 
large  representative  membership  and  to 
secure  experts  to  plan  a  "safe  and 
healthful  and  intelligent  and  convenient 
and  prosperous  and  beautiful  Philadel- 
phia." 

Believing  that  the  public  has  already 
the  most  im[>ortant  machinery  for  ad- 
vancing Philadelphia,  the  club  aims  to 
make  the  citizens  recognize  that  the  mu- 
nicipal government  is  theirs,  that  it  is 
owned  by  them,  controlled  and  directed 
by  them  and  financed  by  them. 

To  carry  out  this  plan  the  club  decid- 
ed to  get  full  and  accurate  information 
of  what  is  being  done  for  the  common 
good  by  public  and  private  agencies.  A 


civic  secretary  was  engaged  to  work  un- 
<ler  the  general  secretary,  Richard  Wa- 
terman. 

Arthur  W.  Dunn,  for  several  years  di- 
rector of  civics  in  the  public  schools  of 
Indianapolis,  mapped  out  the  plan  for 
this  year's  work.  The  club  will  publish  the 
addresses  given  at  fourteen  special  meet- 
ings on  Philadelphia  and  distribute  them 
among  city  officials  and  the  officers  of 
citizen  organizations.  It  will  co-ope- 
rate with  school  authorities  by  giving 
them  material  for  teachers  of  civics  in 
class  work.  City  officials  will  be  asked 
to  exhibit  lantern  slides  showing  the 
equipment  and  work  of  the  various  de- 
partments. It  is  also  planned  to  provide 
slides  with  explanatory  text  for  a  series 
of  lectures  on  "What  is  Philadelphia 
doing  to  make  herself  a  safe  and  health- 
ful and  prosperous  and  beautiful  city?" 
These  are  to  be  loaned  to  local  citizen 
organizations  for  use  by  their  own 
speakers.  The  public  school  authorities, 
the  home  and  school  associations  and 
other  organizations  will  be  asked  to  unite 
with  the  City  Club  to  bring  about  a 
greater  use  of  public  school  buildings  for 
evening  gatherings  of  a  civic  character. 

At  each  of  these  special  meetings  city 
officials  and  citizens  are  to  describe  what 
is  being  done  to  accomplish  certain  bene- 
fits for  the  public.  Under"  each  topic 
the  functions  to  be  performed  and  the 
public  and  the  private  agencies  at  work 
will  be  discussed.  These  fortnightly 
meetings,  which  began  October  15.  will 
consider  the  broad  subjects  of  Health, 
Safety,  Convenience,  Education,  Pros- 
perity, Philanthropy  and  City  Plan. 

Prof.  A.  C.  Abbott  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Joseph  S.  Neff,  di- 
rector of  the  Department  of  Public 
Health  and  Charities,  were  the  principal 
speakers  at  the  opening  meeting,  devoted 
to  the  problem  of  how  to  secure  clean 
milk. 

PITTSBURGH  SQUIRES 
AND     THE      PUBLIC 

Philadelphia  excepted,  the  cities  of 
Pennsylvania  are  saddled  with  a  system 
of  aldermanic  courts  suitable  perhaps  for 
small  towns  and  country  sides,  but  rusty 
bludgeons  indeed  for  securing  fair  play 
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and  expeditious  civil  justice  in  the  indus- 
trial district.-.  With  the  rise  of  the  great 
tide  of  non-English  speaking  immigrants 
during  the  past  twenty  years,  they  have 
tended  more  than  ever  to  become  nests 
of  all  manner  of  graft  and  criminal 
abuse.  Public  opinion  has  long  chafed 
under  the  system,  but  apparently  only  a 
change  in  the  state  constitution  can 
eradicate  it.  As  yet  no  successful  steps 
have  been  taken  to  set  this  slow  process 
of  reform  in  motion,  for  the  "squires" 
are  entrenched  behind  an  even  more 
formidable  bulwark — the  Pennsylvania 
republican  machine. 

Within  the  past  fortnight,  William  H. 
Matthews,  the  headworker  of  Kingsley 
House,  Pittsburgh,  has  launched  a  blow 
at  the  system  which  is  so  well-delivered, 
specific  and  discomfiting  in  high  places, 
that  there  is  hope  that  it  will  dislodge 
the  inertia  even  of  those  citizens  who 
think  that  any  civic  evil  is  more  to  be 
condoned  than  the  open  discussion  of  it. 

The  facts  are  given  out  in  the  form  of 
a  report  by  a  Kingsley  House  attorney  in 
the  etirrent  issue  of  the  Kingsley  House 
Record.  They  are  the  result  of  four 
months'  investigation,  primarily  of  the 
courts  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  set- 
tlement in  what  is  known  as  the  "hill 
district,"  an  old  residential  quarter  now 
inhabited  by  Italian  and  Jewish  immi- 
grants, Negroes,  and  the  lower  paid 
workers  of  all  nationalities.  I  low  the 
taxpayers  are  fleeced  of  their  nv>ne\  1.;. 
crooked  administration  of  the  system  is 
first  made  clear ;  next  cases  are  cited 
showing  the  injustice  meted  out  to  ig- 
norant litigants;  and,  finally,  the  opera- 
tions of  a  double-faced  court  are  exposed, 
in  which  the  judge  is  both  squire  and 
municipal  magistrate,  and  throws  his 
work  whichever  way  it  will  net  him  the 
most  money. 

The    taxpayers   of   Allegheny   county 

last  year  paid  the  sum  of  $33,120.50  to 

aldermen  and  justices  of  the  peace,  and 

their  constables,  on  account  of  discharged 

criminal    cases.       When    a    person     is 

'•efore  an  alderman  on  a  crim- 

lie  alderman,  after  hearing 

the   evidence  against   the  accused,   must 


U  II  I  I  AM     H.    MATTI1I.\\- 

hold  him  for  court  if  there  is  a  "prima 
facie"  case  against  him,  or  else  flischarge 
him  for  want  of  sufficient  evidence.  In 
the  latter  event  the  county  is  bound  to 
pay  the  costs,  whereas  cases  which  are 
returned  to  court  have  to  run  the  gaunt- 
let first  of  the  grand  jury  and  then  of 
the  criminal  court.  Hither  the  grand  jury 
or  the  court  may  deprive  the  alderman  of 
his  fees :  only  when  the  alderman  dis- 
charg  ire  of  obtaining  his 

<  >f  this  833,120.50.  alxmt  one-half,  or 
816,861.85.  was  paid  to  i  iX  aldermen  and 
justices  of  the  peace  throughout  the  coun- 
ty, and  the  balance  to  their  constables. 
While  some  aldermen  did  not  receive 
a  cent  for  discharged  cases  and  some  re- 
ceived only  three  <>r  four  dollars,  two  al 
dermen  in  the  lr;!l  district.  Lmiis  Alpern 
and  Samul  Frankcl.  togeth  -r  received  $3,- 
77640,  or  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  8id.- 

S5- 
I-'rankel's  name  has  long  been  one  to 

conjure  with  in  Pittsburgh's  under  world. 
In    1906.    lie   and    Max    Friedman    were 
indicted    on    charges    of    leasing    In 
to  be  kept  as  bawdy  houses.    Friedman 
•     !  and  Frankel  «  t  a   S 
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verdict.  The  year  following  he  took  of- 
fice as  alderman.  In  that  year,  1907,  233 
cases  were  discharged  by  him,  for  which 
the  county  paid  him  $760.20.  In  1908  he 
had  nearly  twice  as  many  discharge  cases 
and  collected  from  the  county  consider- 
ably more  than  twice  as  much  in  fees, 
viz..  $1,741.25.  In  1909  he  increased  his  • 
revenue  from  this  source  to  $1,961.85. 
Both  in  1908  and  in  1909  he  received 
more  than  any  other  alderman.  These 
facts  were  drawn  out  by  the  investigators 
fr.)in  the  reports  of  the  county  comptrol- 
ler. They  found  that  Alpern's  business 
in  discharge  cases  was  also  steadily  re- 
munerative and  second  only  to  Frankel's. 
His  record  is  as  follows  : 

Am't  rec'd 

1907 — 5iS  discharged  cases $1,711.55 

igoS — 461  discharged  cases ..    1,522.95 

1009 — 467  discharged  cases   1.814.55 

Even  more  damaging  is  the  compari- 
son which  the  report  makes  between  the 
records  of  Alpern  and  Frankel,  and  Al- 
dermen T.  V.  McMasters,  a  downtown 
alderman  who  does  a  big  business.  To 
quote : 

Aldermen  Alpern  and  Frankel  discharge  so 
many  of  their  cases  that  one  would  naturally 
suppose  that  the  comparatively  few  cases 
which  they  hold  for  court  would  surely  run 
the  gauntlet  of  the  grand  jury  and  result  in 
a  fair  number  of  convictions  in  criminal  court. 
That  this  is  not  true  is  shown  conclusively 
by  the  following  table,  based  upon  the  district 
attorney's  records  and  the  comptroller's  an- 
nual report  for  1909. 


Discharged     cases... 
Ignored      by      grand 
Jurv     

Al- 
pern. 
467 

65 
84 

Frank- 
kel. 
512 

40 
47 

Mc- 
Masters. 
15 

33 
131 

179 
8 
20 
26 

.35     $42.35 

True  bills  

Total   

616             .V.C.I 

76            85 
44        •   46 

86           92 
• 
$1,814.55     $1,981 

IVirrntage      of      ells 
charged     to     whole 
No.  of  cases  

Per  cent  of  cases  ig- 
nored      by       grand 
Jury   to   whole    No. 
returned  to  court  .  . 
Per  cent  of  discharged 
and    ignored    cases 
to     whole     No.     of 
cases  

Amounts  paid  by  the 
county   on   account 
of  discharged  cases 
Controller's       Re- 
port,   p.    156)  

It  will  h'c  soon  that  although  Alderman  Mc- 
MaMn»  riniriK-d  lo  court  nearly  twice  as 
many  cases  as  Frankel  returned,  and  although 
Frankel  discharged  over  thirty  times  as  many 


as  McMasters  discharged,  yet  the  grand  jury 
ignored  more  of  Frankel's  than  of  McMaster's 
cases.  And  Alpern's  record  is  like  Frankel's. 
The  action  of  the  grand  jury  is  the  more  sig- 
nificant in  that  it  is  based  upon  the  very  same 
evidence  which  was  supposed  to  justify  the  al- 
derman in  holding  the  defendant  for  four. 
Neither  alderman  nor  grand  jury  hears  evi- 
dence for  the  defendant  but  simply  determines 
whether  the  prosecution  has  made  out  a  prima 
facie  case  against  the  accused. 

THE    SQUIRE    AND 
THE  "POOR  DEVILS" 

The  iniquities  of  the  Pennsylvania 
aldermen's  courts  in  minor  civil  cases 
was  brought  out  forcibly  in  1909  in  the 
report  for  the  Pittsburgh  Survey  pre- 
pared by  H.  V.  Blaxter  and  Allen  H. 
Kerr,  two  members  of  the  Allegheny 
county  bar.  The  Kingsley  House  report 
goes  further  into  the  criminal  work  of 
the  squires'  offices,  and  does  not  mince 
matters  in  citing  cases.  Here  are  three 
in  point: 

An  information  was  recently  made  before 
Alpern  against  a  Poplar  alley  woman  for  pros- 
tituting a  minor  child.  Alpern  promptly  dis- 
charged the  case  for  want  of  sufficient  evi- 
dence. The  case  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  district  attorney's  office  and  a  second  in- 
formation was  made  before  Magistrate  Kirby, 
who  held  the  woman  for  court.  The  grand 
jury  found  a  true  bill  and  when  the  case  came 
up  for  trial  Alpern  apppeared  as  a  witness  for 
the  defendant.  Shortly  thereafter  another  in- 
formation was  made  against  the  same  woman 
for  harboring  another  minor  child. 

In  June,  1909,  Joe  Jeffitch,  a  Croatian,  was 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  criminal  fraud,  under 
a  warrant  issued  by  Alderman  Samuel  Fran- 
kel. A  relative  of  the  prosecutor  claimed  that 
a  relative  of  the  defendant  owed  him  seventy 
dollars,  so  that  this  was  not  only  an  attempt 
to  collect  a  civil  debt  by  criminal  process  but 
the  debt  was  one  for  which  the  defendant  was 
in  no  way  liable.  He  was  planning  to  visit 
his  home  in  "the  old  country — had  in  fact 
bought  his  ticket  and  was  on  the  point  of  leav- 
ing. After  he  was  arrested  he  was  told  that 
if  he  would  pay  the  seventy  dollars  and  costs 
they  would  let  him  off;  otherwise  he  would  go 
to  jail.  He  went  to  jail  and  sent  for  an  attor- 
ney, giving  up  his  trip  abroad.  The  attorney 
defended  him  at  the  hearing  and  did  his  best 
to  show  the  alderman  that  there  was  nothing 
in  the  charge.  Frankel,  however,  reserved 
his  decision.  The  attorney  tried  again  and 
again  to  persuade  him  either  to  discharge  the 
case  or  to  hold  it  for  court,  and  finally,  Fran- 
kel, finding  that  he  could  not  wear  out  the 
patience  of  the  defendant  or  his  attorney,  held 
the  defendant  for  court.  The  attorney 
himself  signed  the  bail  bond,  paid  a  small  fee 
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•he   entry  made    in    the  alderman's 

He  thought  that  was  the  end  of  the 

matter   for  he   felt   sure  that  the  grand  jury 

find  a  true  bill.    Shortly  afterward, 

.vhile   the   attorney   was  out   of   the 

:  rankel  called  at  his  office  and  wanted 

to  settle  the  case.      Fie  was  afraid  he  would 

lose   his  costs.     When   the  attorney   returned 

from  his  vacation  he  looked  up  the  case  in  the 

'  office,  but  found  that  it  had  not  been 

r  inkrl.      I'pon    further    inquiry 

he    found    that    Frankel    had    discharged    the 

-ts   from  the  county. 

••  collecting  them  he  had  to  swear  that 

im  against  the  county  of  Allegheny  was 

.nd    true    in  every  particular" 

and    "authorized    by    legal    authority" 

In  a  recent  case  of  Commonwealth  rt.  John 
the  defendant,  a  Negro,  was  accused  of 
a  heinous  crime  in  which  an  alderman  is  not 
permitted   to  accept  bail.      Mr.   Alpern.  how- 
evrr.  not  only  admitted  him  to  bail,  but  went 
on    the   bail    bond    himself.      When   the   case 
on    for  trial   the  defendant  was   not   in 
.ind  the  authorities  had  to  call  on  Alpern 
•!(?  his  man  into  court.     The  defendant 
evicted  and  sentenced  to  the  penitenti- 
ary, but  the  alderman  still  holds  office. 

THE  SQUIRE  AND 
THE  CITY  POLICE 


Tlic  crime  Roll          -    guilty    of    was 
'iv.      Tin-  I-HM-  firings  up  the  third 
of  the  situation,  for  Alpern  is  not 
only  an  alderman,  hut  a  city  magistrate. 
months  ago  the  facts  as  to  his  ac- 
tion in  the  Rolls  case  were  brought  to  the 
•  William  A.  Magee  by 
a  pr<  ilicer  of  the  juvenile  court, 

Xan:  nheimer.  who  is  fighting  at 

point  for  the  children  of  the  hill 
•t.  again  Ids  of  disease  and 

immorality  which  beset  their  growth.  The 
mavor  r  remove  Alpern. 

In  illustrating  how  Alpern  plays  both 
en<!s  against  the  middle  in  his  double  ca- 
[>olice  magistrate  and  alderman, 
the    Kingsley    House    report   quotes    the 
statement  of  a  police  officer  who  in  his 
official   capacity  has  brought  about  455 
cases  a  month  IK- fore  M.-itjistrate  Alpern 
during  the  past  year.     He  alleges  that  in 
a  number  of  thc>«-  rases,  where  he  him- 
self made  the  arrest,  took  the  defendant 
to  jail  after  hearing,  got    the    witnesses 
>nrt.  and  took  charge  of  the  entire 
lie  later  found  that  the  name  of  the 
who  served   Alpern  in  the  ca- 
of  squire  had  been  put  on  the  in- 
formation, and  the  squire's  man  had  col- 


lected fees  for  work  done  by  the  police. 
The  following  cases  are  cited  by  the 
Kingsley  House  attorney: 

In  Commonwealth  vs.  John  Gall,  a  police 
officer  made  the  arrest  and  took  defendant  to 
-•  police  station.  The  following  morning 
he  had  a  hearing  before  Police  Magistrate  Al- 
pern and  was  held  for  court.  A  police  officer 
made  the  information  and  subpoenaed  the  wit- 
nesscs,  although  the  subp  -  issued  to 

Samuel  Marks,  constable  for  Alpern. 

In  Commonwealth  rs.  John  Gons,  <Jie  record 
shows  th.it  two  informations  were  made  be- 
fore Louis  Alpern,  alderman,  and  subpoenas 
issue<!  ible  L.  Aronson.  But  a  police 

officer  made  the  arrest  and  took  the  defend- 
ant to  \  1 1  _•  [>olice  station  where  he  had  a 
hearing  before  Magistrate  Louis  Alpern.  He 
was  held  over,  and  it  was  the  next  day  that 
informations  were  made  before  Louis  Alpern. 
alderman. 

In  Commonwealth  :M.  Thomas  Schools,  the 
made  by  police  officers.  Defend- 
ant was  taken  to  No.  2  police  station  and  given 
a  hearing  the  next  morning.  This  was  a 
police  arrest  and  the  information  was  made 
before  Louis  Alpern,  alderman.  There  were 
two  hearings  on  the  same  day,  the  first  at  the 
police  station  and  the  second  at  Alderman 
Alpern's  office  on  Fifth  avenue. 

Not  long  ago  the  district  attorney's  of- 
fice called  Mr.  Alpern  to  task  for  collect- 
ing fees  as  alderman  in  cases  which  were 
really  police  cases,  since  informations 
and  arrests  were  made  and  subpoenas 
served  by  police  officers.  Mr.  Alpern 
then  promised  to  return  to  the  county  his 
fees  in  thirty-three  specific  cases  of  this 
sort.  The  investigators  found,  however, 
that  he  had  merely  refrained  so  far  from 
collecting  his  fees  in  some  of  the  thirty- 
three  cases.  In  two  of  them  he  had  col- 
lected his  costs  and  not  returned  them  to 
the  county,  while  in  three  of  the  cases  the 
court  had  denied  him  his  fees. 

All  aldermen's  court  records  in  Penn- 
sylvania are  without  adequate  review ;  it 
is  often  almost  impossible  to  secure  ac- 
cess to  them.  In  the  mill  and  mining 
towns  of  the  state  there  are  probably  not 
a  few  squires  of  the  old  school,  who  bring 
wisdom  and  fairness  to  the  settlement  of 
ili-putes  among  the  people.  But  it  would 
be  a  fool's  paradise  to  suppose  that,  on  a 
lesser  scale,  these  abuses  in  the  "hill" 
courts  are  pot  repeated  throughout  the 
industrial  district.  Inquiries  made  for 
the  Pittsburgh  Survey  in  1008  by  Alois 
B.  Koukol,  secretary  of  the  National 
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Slavonic  Society,  and  Peter  Roberts,  sec- 
retary for  immigration  of  the  Interna- 
tional Y.  M.  C.  A.,  indicated  that  such 
was  the  case.  By  securing  explicit  legal 
evidence,  and  centering  his  fire  on  the 
two  petty  tribunals  which  harass  the 
people  of  the  Kingsley  House  section, 
Mr.  Matthews  has  reopened  the  case 
against  the  system  in  a  way  which  cannot 
be  dropped.  It  is  £  piece  of  fearless 
neighborhood  work  which  ought  to  mean 
much  for  the  city  and  the  state. 

JUDICIAL  ASSIGNMENTS 
TO  CHILDREN'S  COURTS 

Chief  Justice  Isaac  Franklin  Russell  of 
the  Court  of  Special  Sessions,  New  York, 
has  shown  that  he  possesses  a  quality 
which  is  even  rarer  than  that  of 
efficiency,  that  of  being  willing  to  re- 
consider and  modify  an  administrative 
act  which  on  further  reflection  he  finds 
to  be  unwise. 

THE  SURVEY  of  October  i  considered 
at  some  length  the  assignment  of  judges 
to  the  Children's  Courts  in  New  York 
under  the  provisions  of  the  legislation 
enacted  at  the  last  session,  taking  effect 


September  i.  We  expressed  regret  that 
the  new  assignments  offered  no  substan- 
tial change  from  the  monthly  rotation  of 
judges  which  had  formerly  prevailed  in 
the  Manhattan  Children's  Court  and,  in 
the  main,  changed  the  system  in  Brook- 
lyn from  a  bi-monthly  rotation  to  a 
monthly  rotation — in  our  judgment  a 
backward  step.  We  expressed  the  view 
that  these  assignments  were  not  only  in 
themselves  unfortunate,  but  were  in  con- 
flict with  the  spirit  and  apparently  with 
the  language  of  the  new  law. 

On  October  10  Chief  Justice  Russell 
cancelled  the  assignments  for  1911  and 
promulgated  new  assignments  in  which 
the  principles  of  continuity  of  service  for 
a  reasonable  term  and  assignment  for 
special  fitness  received  much  greater  rec- 
ognition. The  original  assignments  and 
the  new  assignments  are  indicated  in  the 
table  below. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Chief  Justice 
Russell  has  reduced  the  number  of  differ- 
ent judges  assigned  to  the  Manhattan 
Children's  Court  from  six  to  three :  the 
number  assigned  to  the  Brooklyn  court 
from  six  to  three,  and  the  number  as- 
signed to  Queens  and  Richmond  from 
eleven  to  seven.  The  total  number  of 
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different  justices  assigned  to  the  chil- 
dren's court  service  is  reduced  from  thir- 
teen to  nine. 

In  continuity  of  service  also  there  is 
improvement.  In  the  Manhattan  court 
there  are  but  three  assignments  of  one 
nv>nth  each  as  compared  with  six  in  the 
original  schedule,  and  there  is  one  as- 
signment for  a  period  of  three  months  as 
against  none  in  the  former  schedule.  In 
the  revised  schedule  for  Brooklyn,  there 
is  one  monthly  assignment  as  compared 
with  eight  in  the  previous  schedule,  and 
there  is  also  one  assignment  for  three 
months  as  against  none  in  the  earlier 
schedule.  The  assignments  to  Queens 
and  Richmond,  however,  are  still  in  the 
main  on  a  monthly  basis,  although  tin- 
number  of  different  judges  is  reduced 
from  eleven  to  seven. 

It  is  our  conviction  that  the  new  as- 
signments will  greatly  improve  and 
strengthen  the  work  of  the  Manhattan 
an<l  Brooklyn  Children's  Courts.  The 
judges  selected  have  shown  a  special  in- 
terest in  juvenile  work  and  each  of  them 
has  acquired  an  extended  experience. 

The  volume  of  work  in  the  Manhattan 
iren's  Court  (12,000  cases  a  year) 
n  much  more  difficult 
than  in  any  other  juvenile  court  in  the 
land.  It  may  be  that  a  satisfactory  solu- 
A ill  ..nly  be  found  in  a  division  of 
the  court  or  in  the  establishment  of  a 
of  children's  courts  entirely  sepa- 
rate from  any  connection  with  any  court 
A'e  hope,  however,  and  we 
believe,  that  experience  will  demonstrate 
that  a  sitting  of  three  months  is  not  only 
practicable,  but  that  a  considerably  long- 
er term  of  service  is  entirely  practicable, 
;  with  the  present  volume  of  work. 

The  enormous  number  of  cases  makes 
it  more  difficult,  but  not  less  essential, 
that  ample  and  favorable  conditions  be 
•••d  for  the  careful  consideration  of 
the  condition  and  needs  of  each  child. 
There  is  nothing  essentially  new  in  the 
ile  court  movement.  There  is  no 
panacea  in  a  juvenile  court  which  in  any 
respect  whatever  takes  the  place  of,  or 
renders  unnecessary,  a  careful  study  of 
the  circumstances  and  necessities  of  each 
individual  child.  Multiplicity  of  cases 


should  not  excuse  superficial  considera- 
tion. Snap  judgments  in  relation  to 
12,000  cases  would  be  just  twelve  times 
as  bad  as  snap  judgments  in  relation  to 
1,000.  Continuity  of  attention  for  each 
of  the  12,000  children  coming  before  the 
Manhattan  court  is  just  as  necessary  as 
for  each  of  the  smaller  number  of  cases 
coming  before  the  Brooklyn,  Boston, 
Cleveland,  Chicago  or  Denver  juvenile 
court.  In  fact,  the  evils  of  frequent  ro- 
tation tend  to  increase  in  nature,  as  well 
as  in  volume,  as  the  number  of  cases 
increases. 

In  the  degree  of  control  over  the  Chil- 
dren's Courts  in  New  York  which  the 
new  law  vests  in  Chief  Justice  Russell, 
he  has  an  opportunity  such  as  perhaps 
has  never  before  come  to  a  judicial  offi- 
cer to  break  new  ground  and  establish 
new  standards  in  juvenile  court  work  in 
the  metropolis.  The  responsibility  is 
measured  by  the  opportunity.  We  trust 
that  Judge  Russell  will  acquaint  himself 
with  the  methods  and  the  procedure  of 
the  various  juvenile  courts  in  different 
cities ;  that  without  following  too  closely 
any  one  model,  either  of  the  courts  here- 
tofore established  in  this  city  or  of  those 
established  eNewhere,  he  will  build  up  a 
series  of  children's  courts  in  the  four 
counties  comprising  the  city  of  New 
York  which  will  make  a  contribution  to 
the  development  of  the  juvenile  court 
work  in  this  country  such  as  should  be 
made  by  its  greatest  city. 

We  are  forced,  however,  to  point,  out 
that  the  assignments  to  the  Children's 
Court  of  Queens  and  Richmond  counties 
are  still  on  the  basis  of  a  much  more  fre- 
quent rotation  than  the  law  seems  to  us 
to  contemplate.  We  confidently  expect 
also  that  the  revision  just  made  is  only 
the  first  of  a  series  of  steps  toward  great- 
er continuity  of  service.  We  are  confi- 
dent that  experience  and  study  will  lead 
Justice  Russell  to  favor  assignments  for 
still  longer  periods.  Especially,  it  would 
seem  desirable  that  when  a  judge  is  to 
sit  two  or  more  months  in  the  Manhattan 
court  during  the  year,  his  service  should 
be  continuous,  and  not  as  in  some  cases 
even  in  the  revised  assignments,  broken 
into  monthly  periods. 
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JOURNAL    OF    CRIMINAL 
LAW 

The  most  valuable  achievement  thus 
far  of  the  American  Institute  of  Criminal 
Law  and  Criminology,  whose  recent  con- 
vention is  reported  in  this  issue  of  THE 
SURVEY,  is  the  establishment  of  a  bi- 
monthly journal  which  has  made  clear  in 
its  first  three  issues  the  important  place  it 
is  to  fill  in  the  movement  to  secure  a  bet- 
ter administration  of  criminal  justice. 
That  such  a  periodical  has  been  needed  is 
evident  from  the  statement  in  its  initial 
number,  that  heretofore  there  has  been 
nothing  of  the  sort  in  the  English  lan- 
guage although  some  thirty  or  forty  are 
published  to  serve  the  countries  of  conti- 
nental Europe  and  even  India  and  South 
America. 

The  Journal  aims  not  only  "to  extend 
interest  to  the  study  of  questions  relating 
to  the  administration  of  the  criminal 
law,"  but  to  advocate  reforms  in  penal 
methods  "to  the  end  that  a  more  effective, 
speedy  and  inexpensive  system  of  crimi- 
nal justice  may  be  secured,  more  modern 
and  effective  methods  of  dealing  with 
criminals  may  be  introduced,  and  the 
causes  of  the  present  widespread  and  in- 
creasing popular  dissatisfaction  with  the 
administration  of  the  criminal  law  may 
be  removed."  Further  assurance  is  giv- 
en that-  it  will  encourage  and  advocate 
legislation  looking  toward  better  records, 
statistics  and  other  information  relating 
to  the  causes,  nature  and  punishment  of 
crime. 

The  editorial  board,  like  the  member- 
ship of  the  institute,  recognizes  the  joint 
interest  of  sociologists,  psychologists,  stu- 
dents of  political  science,  and  practical  so- 
cial workers,  with  the  legal  profession,  in 
solving  the  problems  to  which  the  Journal 
is  devoted.  Associated  with  the  editor- 
in-Chief,  James  W.  Garner,  professor  of 
political  science  in  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, are  representatives  of  all  these  lines 
of  thought  and  effort. 

The  thoroughgoing  scientific  standards 
which  the  Journal  sets  before  itself  in 
going  about  its  task  are  well  shown  by  the 
stress  it  places  upon  the  necessity  for  re- 
liable statistics  in  establishing  a  funda- 
mental basis  for  real  discussion  and  prog- 
ress. The  utter  inadequacy  of  the  statis- 


tics of  crime  in  this  country  is  insisted 
upon  in  several  articles ;  one  of  them  be- 
ing in  fact  an  indictment  against  all  our 
social  statistics  as  "scarcely  worth  the 
name."  Its  very  zeal  may  be  taken  in 
goodnature  as  a  sufficient  offset  against 
its  sweeping  academic  qualities. 

The  admitted  inadequacy  of  our  crim- 
inal statistics,  however,  indicates  the  more 
clearly  the  great  service  which  the  Jour- 
nal should  render  as  a  steadying  influence 
in  a  field  in  which  discussion  is  peculiarly 
apt  to  go  wide  of  the  mark.  This  respon- 
sibility in  thus  representing  the  consensus 
of  authoritative  opinion  demands  a  scrup- 
ulous accuracy  on  the  part  of  editors  and 
contributors.  As  the  Journal  settles  into 
its  work,  there  should  be  less  possibility 
of  such  slips  as  that  in  the  first  number 
— an  editorial  reference  to  "the  excellent 
work"  done  in  the  past  by  the  New  York 
Juvenile  Court,  based  merely  upon  the 
annual  report  of  the  clerk  of  the  court, 
when  even  a  superficial  enquiry  would 
reveal  the  criticism  which  nearly  all  lead- 
ers in  probation  have  directed  toward  the 
methods  and  system  which  circumscribed 
the  usefulness  of  this  particular  juvenile 
tribunal; — as  that  in  the  third  number 
where  we  find  an  editorial  heading  which 
attributes  certain  "ideas  on  the  treatment 
of  convicted  criminals"  to  a  man  whose 
quoted  speech  merely  reiterates  the  lan- 
guage of  an  article  written  much  earlier 
by  another  man. 

Timeliness  characterizes  the  Journal's 
reporting  of  interesting  and  significant 
developments  in  its  field.  Court  deci- 
sions, new  laws,  administrative  orders 
and  noteworthy  papers  or  utterances  are 
promptly  cited,  and  most  valuable  fea- 
tures are  the  current  bibliography  and 
book  reviews.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
chronicle  of  current  events  will  involve 
early  reports  on  experience  under  vari- 
ous new  methods.  For  example,  it  would 
now  be  most  valuable  to  have  careful 
statements  of  the  results  under  Mayor 
Gaynor's  police  reforms  inaugurated  a 
few  months  ago  and  reported  in  the  sec- 
ond issue  of  the  Journal. 

Rarely  has  a  periodical  devoted  to  a 
special  field  of  social  reform  started  with 
more  influential  and  authoritative  back- 
ing or  with  greater  opportunity  to  render 
service  of  large  importance. 

October   22.    1910. 


THE  AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION' 

O.  F.  LEWIS 

SECRETARY,  PRISON  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  YORK 


At  the  meetings  of  the  American  Pris- 
un  Association  papers  are  read  and  dis- 
cussed; at  those  of  the  International 

ii  Congress  papers  have  already 
been  prepared  and  printed  and  are  sum- 
marized by  a  "reporter",  his  report  fur- 
nishing the  basis  for  discussion  and 
eventual  resolutions.  Adherents  of  the 
former  method  will  probably  not  declare 
themselves  as  yet  persuaded  that  the 

i>ean  plan  is  the  wiser.  Certainly, 
many  will  feel  that  resolutions  drawn  on 
the  basis  of  a  single  report  and  an  hour's 
discussion  often  run  the  risk  of  being 
framed  with  far  less  deliberation  than 
is  necessary  in  the  case  of  principles 
which  have  been  subject  to  the  test  of 
Keali/ing  this  difficulty,  neither 
the  American  Prison  Association  nor 
the  N'ational  Conference  of  Charities  and 
i  is  a  "resoluting"  body. 

rtheless,  it  is  certain  that  the  reports 

lie  committees  of  the  American 
Prison  Association  carry  great  weight 
in  the  moulding  of  public  opinion. 

;iificant  at  the  outset  was  the  presi- 
dential addre^  i.f  Amos  W.  Butler  of 
Indianapolis.  Speaking  on  Convicts  and 
Conservation,  he  emphasized  the  enor- 
mous waste  of  "convict  resources"  now 
occurring  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States  through  keeping  prisoners  in  idle- 

>r  but  partially  employing  them. 
Mr.  Butler  declared  that  no  present 
tern  of  prison  labor  is  in  all  important 
respects  successful.  He  advocated  the 
extension  of  the  system  of  state  farms 
now  profitably  conducted  in  the  South. 

Whenever  a  new  prison  is  to  be  construct- 
ed, the  authorities  should  buy  ample  land 
upon  which  to  erect  it — not  less  than  an  acre 
for  each  prisoner,  counting  the  maximum 
population.  Why.  since  prisoners  make 
habitable  the  abandoned  farms  of 
Massachusetts  and  remove  the  boulders  from 

ntx-r  magailne   number  of  Tnr   So- 

•      nn     International     I'rison     < 'ongrem 

•••tor.     It   will   Include  nereral  of  the  Important 

w«  of  the  different   meeting*  on  rrlm- 

to.  etc.:  •   nerle*  of  Impremlona 

>f   Amerlran   rondltkma  by   Dr.   Simon   ran   d«r  A« 

land    an-i    nk'tchm    of    neveral    of    the    for- 

Mftyytftfl  by  iMtwl  >'.   Harrows.      In  thin  l«m* 

•  •  two  national  organl- 

whlrh   nj"t   In   Washington  Ju«t  before   the 

International   body. 

October   22.    1010. 


AMOS  w.  mrr.KH 

Secretary    of    the    Indiana    Board   of    State    Char- 
ities,   retiring    president    of    tbe    American 
Prison    Association. 

the  rich  soil  of  Rhode  Island,  can  tln-y  not 
reclaim  the  tide  flats  of  New  Jersey  and  the 
Everglades  of  Florida?  If  prisoners  build 
dykes  in  Europe  and  levees  in  Louisiana,  why 
not  elsewhere?  In  Europe  the  courses  of 
streams  have  been  changed,  mountains  tun- 
nelled, and  canals  built  by  prisoners.  In  the 
great  mountain  districts  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  lands  of  disappearing  timber 
and  along  our  sandy  shores,  there  are  possi- 
bilities already  without  limit.  With  selected 
prisoners  under  the  right  kind  of  supervision, 
what  could  not  be  done?  These  suggestions 
provide  for  the  very  least  competition  with 
free  labor,  for  doing  something  good  at  the 
state's  expense. 

Indeed,  emphasis  throughout  the 
meetings  and  at  the  succeeding  Interna- 
tional Prison  Congress  was  laid  on  the 
necessity- of  combining  the  principle  of 
reformation  with  the  principle  of  rea- 
-  malile  work.  When  President  Taft 
received  the  members  of  both  bodies  at 
the  White  House,  he  considered  it  his 
duty  to  warn  the  delegates  tlvt  they 
should  avoid  making  prisons  so  attrac- 
tive and  comfortable  as  to  furnish  a  mo- 
tive for  ('esiring  incarceration.  It  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  this  motive  is 
sometimes  present  in  the  case  of  those 
committed  to  the  idlenes-  of  c  nnmon 
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JOSEPH   P.   BYERS. 

Superintendent  of  the  Xew  York  House  of  Refuge, 

re-elected     secretary     of     the     American 

Prison    Association. 

jails  and  to  the  half-administered  indus- 
tries of  some  county  penitentiaries,  but 
that  prisons  and  reformatories  through- 
out this  country  are  being  made  attrac- 
tive through  luxuries  and  sentimental 
treatment  is  greatly  tq  be  doubted.  One 
must  surely  agree  with  President  Taft's 
statement,  that  prisoners  are  not  prop- 
erly trained  and  used  if,  by  associating 
with  hardened  criminals  men  who  are 
not  criminals  and  who  may  be  saved  al- 
together from  becoming  criminals,  the 
number  of  criminals  is  increased  rather 
than  diminished. 

One  of  the  principal  underlying 
themes  of  the  association's  meeting  and 
of  the  International  Prison  Congress 
was  the  problem  of  the  short  sentence 
man.  Fully  recognizing  for  many  years 
that  reformatories  and  prisons  are  fed 
from  the  lesser  prisons  far  more  abun- 
dantly than  might  be  the  case  were  re- 
formatory and  preventive  measures 
more  largely  present  in  workhouses,  jails 
and  houses  of  correction,  the  discussions 
of  the  American  Prison  Association  cen- 
tered upon  the  problems  of  proper  disci- 
pline within  prison  walls  and  with  sub- 
sequent supervision  and  rehabilitation 
of  the  prisoner  on  release.  An  able  pa- 
per was  presented  by  James  A.  Leonard, 
emphasizing  the  duty  of  society  to  give 
to  the  released  man  a  "square  deal"  and 
a  helping  hand.  "Severe  methods  of 
punishment  have  been  largely  discredit- 


ed in  American  reformatories",  said  Dr. 
Leonard.  "Almost  every  American  re- 
formatory is  operating  under  some  mod- 
ified indeterminate  sentence  law.  The 
young  criminal  can  be  made  to  stand  se- 
cure when  released  from  prison  only  af- 
ter his  feet  rest  upon  the  rock  of  eco- 
nomic independence." 

In  the  discussion  following  Dr.  Leon- 
ard's report,  J.  P.  Gilmour,  warden  of 
the  Central  Prison  at  Toronto,  Canada, 
told  of  150  convicts  serving  sentences  on 
a  farm  under  his  supervision  where  there 
is  no  bolt,  bar  nor  gun.  Mrs.  D.  A. 
O'Sullivan,  superintendent  of  the  Mer- 
cer Reformatory,  Toronto,  pointed  out 
in  a  forcible  speech  the  difficulties  in 
after  life  of  the  reformatory  girl  who 
is  often  looked  upon  as  legitimate  prey 
for  unscrupulous  persons. 

Frederick  G.  Pettigrove,  chairman  of 
the  Prison  Commission  of  Massachu- 
setts, thought  that  prison  officers  should 
have  clear  heads  and  warm  hearts. 
"They  should  be  able  to  think  straight 
rather  than  to  shoot  straight.  Any 
prison  system  that  depends  upon  the 
shot  gun  belongs  to  the  bottomless  pit 
and  should  be  consigned  there  as  soon 
as  possible.  Don't  shoot  a  prisoner  try- 
ing to  escape,  for  he  will  be  captured  in 
time,  but  shoot  him  if  he  tries  to  assault 
his  keeper  or  other  prison  official." 

In  the  belief  of  Joseph  F.  Scott,  su- 
perintendent of  Elmira  Reformatory, 
prison  officials  should  be  selected  from 
the  civil  service.  As  regards  the  pris- 
oner, he  said  that  "while  a  prisoner  is 
doing  the  work  assigned  to  him,  he 
should  be  made  to  do  it  for  all  he  is 
worth.  When,  after  hours,  he  is  rest- 
ing, and  this  time  is  to  an  extent  his 
own,  he  should  be  encouraged  with  kind- 
ly consideration." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sessions 
was  held  under  the  leadership  of  George 
W.  Benham,  warden  of  the  New  York 
State  Prison  at  Auburn.  Mr.  Benham, 
reporting  for  the  committee,  said  that 
the  average  prisoner  aims  to  obey  the 
rules.  Prison  discipline  in  general 
should  be  applied  to  all  alike  but,  never- 
theless, every  individual's  peculiarity 
must  be  studied.  A  strong  effort  should 
be  made  to  reduce  the  minimum  of  those 
among  the  prison  population  who  prove 
to  be  immune  from  any  reformation  or 
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improvement.  Men  of  the  incorrigible 
class  should  be  segregated  from  the  bal- 
ance of  the  prison  population,  and  placed 
in  a  separate  building  containing  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  light,  well  ventilated, 
roomy  cells,  each  connected  with  an  en- 
closed yard  of  such  size  that  the  prison- 
ers may  be  kept  at  some  employment  and 
not  suffer  impairment  by  isolation. 
These  quarters  should  also  be  used  for 
the  temporary  confinement  of  prisoners 
who  break  prison  rules,  thus  permitting 
the  abolition  of  the  unsanitary,  dark  cells 
now  used  in  many  prisons.  Mr.  Ben- 
ham  said : 

The  chief  influences  that  have  entered  into 
the  improvement  of  the  conduct  of  prison- 
ers are  the  indeterminate  sentence  and  com- 
mutation for  good  behavior  laws.  These,  to- 
gether with  the  merit  and  reward  ideas  of  in- 
ducing good  order  have,  in  the  committee's 
opinion,  accomplished  much  more  during  th'ir 
[*rio<l  of  existence  and  have  sent  more 
men  from  prison  with  a  clean  record  than 
the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  brutal  lash- 
es from  the  "cat",  and  the  millions  of  hours 
of  repugnant  and  spirit-breaking  methods, 
which  have  been  inflicted  in  the  years  gone 
by.  The  use  of  striped  uniforms  and  the 
lock  step  is  humiliating.  The  theory  of  any 
benet"-  irom  their  use  is  wrong.  The 

••s  of  successful  results  in 

ipline  are  fairness  and  integrity  on 
the  part  of  the  managing  official*,  hhor,  sim- 
ple food  prepared  in  a  clean  and  wholesome 
manner,  clean  and  substantial  clothing,  clean- 

liody  and  <urrounHinRs.  (-duration 
and  rcliijioin  instruction. 

In  a  genial  but  earnest  manner,    \1 
lien  H.  Hall  of  Minneapolis,  made    the 

'1  suggestion  in  the  report  of  the 

.ittee  on  criminal  law  reform,  that 
measurements  and  photographs 
of  every  citizen  should  be  made  and  filed 
in  a  central  bureau  for  public  record. 
"The  United  States  government  ought  to 
make  it  its  chief  concern  to  discover,  de- 

.  and  realize  itself,  by  gathering 
and  recording  full  biographic  and  civic 
data  of  every  man.  We  have  developed 
the  registration  and  identification,  of  do- 
mestic animals.  Why  omit  the  record 
of  human  life,  the  supreme  product  of 
creation?  The  task  is  not  impossible. 

•enefits  would  be  incalculable  and 
far-reaching."  Mr.  Hall  made  the  fur- 
ther suggestion  that  criminal  statistics  in 
the  United  States  should  be  far  more 
adequate  and  comprehensive  than  they 
are  at  present.  He  called  attention  to 


the  pressing  need  of  an  expert  criminal 
legislation  bureau  equipped  with  all 
available  statistics.  Another  suggestion 
was  that  examining  magistrates  in  crim- 
inal offences  be  clothed  with  authority  to 
take  a  stenographic  record  of  the  exam- 
ination of  the  accused,  a  copy  to  be  fur- 
nished to  him. 

Very  interesting  was  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  discharged  prisoners,  made 
to  the  convention  by  F.  A.  Whjjtier,  su- 
perintendent of  the  Minnesota  State 
Training  School  for  Boys.  The  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee  were  whol- 
ly in  line  with  the  principles  above  out- 
lined and  were  corroborative  evidence 
of  the  strength  of  the  principle  of  parole, 
official  supervision,  and  friendly  aid  to 
the  man  released  from  prison. 

George  L.  Sehon,  superintendent  of 
the  Kentucky  Children's  Home  Society, 
laid  stress  in  his  committee  report  upon 
the  fact  that  the  child  of  today  must  lie- 
developed  into  a  real  asset  for  the  so- 
ciety of  tomorrow.  All  wholesome 
agencies  are  helpful  preventives  in  the 
lives  of  the  nation's  dependent  children. 
State  and  national  governments  have 
been  entirely  too  lax  in  their  treatment 
of  parents.  Adequate  punishment 
should  be  provided  for  every  man  who 
fails  to  exert  every  effort  to  the  support 
of  his  family  and  the  proper  training  of 
his  children.  State  aid.  in  the  shape  of 
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pensions,  or  in  some  other  form,  should 
be  forthcoming  for  the  widows,  who,  be- 
cuu>e  of  their  poverty,  are  unable  to 
raise  their  children  above  the  level  of 
dependence.  Mr.  Sehon,  supported  by 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, endorsed  the  principle  of  vasec- 
tomy,  a  conclusion  from  wilier  Judge. 
William  H.  DeLacy  of  Washington,  a 
member  of  the  same  committee,  dissent- 
ed vigorously. 

On  October  2,  a  joint  meeting 
was  held  of  the  American  Prison 
Association  and  the  International  Prison 
Congress.  Amos  W.  Butler,  president 
of  the  American  Prison  Association, 
presided.  The  venerable  Z.  R.  Brock- 
way  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  who  was  one  of 
the  speakers,  held  that  "the  real  sacri- 
lege of  the  work  for  the  reformation  of 
criminals  consists  in  unwarrantable  ig- 
norance, selfish  indifference,  superficial- 
ity, falseness,  and  failure  to  recognize 
and  work  with  the  mysterious  underly- 
ing forces  that  make  for  righteousness." 
A  banquet,  noteworthy  in  its  dignity 
and  influence,  was  tendered  the  foreign 
delegates  on  Tuesday,  October  4,  at  the 
New  Willard  Hotel  by  the  American 
Prison  Association.  About  300  covers 
were  laid.  Frederick  H.  Mills  of  New 
York  was  toastmaster.  Responses  were 
made  by  representatives  of  many  lands. 
As  a  testimonial  by  American  penologists 
of  their  respect  and  regard  for  their 
foreign  colleagues,  the  banquet  was  a 
notable  success.  A  valuable  tea  service 
was  presented  by  the  foreign  visitors  to 
Mr.  Mills,  who  had  been  in  charge  of 
the  tour  of  inspection  as  representative 
of  the  United  States  government. 

Dr.  Guillaume,  secretary  of  the  Inter- 
national Prison  Congress,  who  has  at- 
tended every  session  of  the  congress 
since  its  institution  forty  years  ago,  de- 
clared that  the  organization  owes  its  ori- 


gin to  America.  "The  United  States," 
said  he,  "will  become  the  Holy  Land  of 
philanthropists  the  world  over."  Major 
R.  \V.  McClaughry,  warden  of  the 
United  States  Penitentiary  at  Leaven- 
worth,  Kan.,  urged  that  means  be  de- 
vised to  prevent  the  law's  delay.  A 
noteworthy  speech  was  that  of  Sir  Eve- 
lyn Ruggles-Brise,  in  which  he  empha- 
sized the  great  need  of  the  centralization 
of  the  administration  of  correctional  in- 
stitutions and  the  greater  care  necessary 
in  the  humane  and  reformatory  treat- 
ment of  short  sentence  men  in  American 
jails  and  workhouses. 

The  limits  of  space  alone  prevent  the 
presentation  here  of  a  number  of  dis- 
cussions and  addresses.  The  general 
conclusion  of  those  attending  this  year's 
conference  was  that  "the  conference  was 
at  a  high-tide  level."  Credit  in  abun- 
dant measure  is  due  to  the  officers  of 
the  association  for  the  valuable  series  of 
meetings  and  the  excellent  arrangements 
at  Washington.  It  is  not  under-empha- 
sizing the  valuable  help  rendered  by 
many  members  of  the  American  Prison 
Association  to  make  this  recent  meeting 
a  success,  to  speak  a  special  word  of 
commendation  for  the  services  of  the 
general  secretary,  Joseph  P.  Byers. 

The  1911  meeting  of  the  association 
will  be  held  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  the  time 
to  be  determined  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee. 

The  officers  chosen  for  1911  are  T.  B. 
Patton  of  Huntingdon,  Pa.,  president; 
James  A.  Leonard  of  Mansfield,  Ohio, 
Governor  A.  W.  Gilchrist  of  Tallahas- 
see, Fla.,  Demetrio  Castillo,  Havana, 
Cuba,  Lieut.-Col.  A.  Irvin  of  Stone 
Mountain,  Canada,  vice-presidents ;  Jo- 
seph P.  Byers  of  New  York,  general 
secretary;  H.  H.  Shirer,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  financial  secretary;  Frederick  H. 
Mills.  New  York,  treasurer. 
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CRIMINOLOGY 
HARRY  E.  SMOOT 

ATTORNEY  CHICAGO  JUVENILE  PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION 


The  second  annual  conference  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Criminal  Law  and 
Criminology  was  arranged  to  come  be- 


tween the  meetings  of  the  American 
Prison  Association  and  the  International 
Prison  Congress  so  that  the  members  of 
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these  bodies  might  attend  the  meetings 
of  the  institute.  The  institute  is  the  out- 
th  of  a  conference  on  criminal  law 
and  criminology  held  in  Chicago  in  June 
of  last  year  in  celebration  of  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  Northwestern  University 
Law  School.  The  conference  last  year 
selected  from  a  proposed  list  of  topics 
six  questions  which  were  assigned  to 
committees  with  instructions  to  study, 
investigate  and  report  upon  them  at  the 
next  conference. 

The  president,  John  H.  Wigmore,  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  Northwestern  Univer- 
said  in  his  address: 

The  obvious  benefit  and  need  of  that  vn.rk 
(the  work  of  the  institute)  is  seen  in  two 
ways:  general  organization  of  workers,  and 
research  in  specific  problems  of  the  day. 

First,  the  organization  of  the  workers  ha* 
brought   all    the   natural   benefit   of   organ*/ 1- 
tion.      Many  important   workers  hitherto  iso- 
lated, have  been   found  out  and  brought  into 
All  workers  have  been  encouraged  by 
the  consciousness  of  co-operation.      The  rffi- 
of  all  the  laborers  has  been  multiplied. 
ful     .ui.l     misdirected    labor    has    been 
prevented.       Public     interest     and     confidence 
been  confirmed  and  stimulated.      With- 
out organization  these  things  must  have   lin- 
•r   failed. 

local  organization  needed  for  influ- 
encinK  "tale  law  and  practice  has  also  been 
State  conferences  have  been  held 
in  Wisconsin  and  in  Kansas.  During  the 
first  year  of  our  existence  this  feature  hai 
not  been  emphasi/c<l  a*  it  must  be  in  the  fu- 
ture. But,  for  thi>  purpose,  strong  men  must 
arise  in  each  state  wlio  will  lead  the  work. 
The  states  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York.  Illi- 
nois and  Missouri  have  a  special  duty  in  this 
respect,  and  that  duty  has  not  yet  been  rcal- 

t,  tangible  results  have  been  reached  or 
•i  the  specific  problems  of  our  field. 
•mg  committees   were  appointed   in- 
cltirliT  seventy     workers.        Of     these 

nine.  »even  hav«-  rrjK.rted.  Of  these  seven, 
the  work  of  one  stands  completed,  the  com- 
mittee on  the  establishment  of  a  journal. 
The  journal  is  the  breath  of  life  of  the  in- 
I'  is  in  the  ablest  hands;  its  pages 
will  >rrvr  as  a  perpetual  organ  for  the 
of  principles. 

The  Journal  of  the  American  Institute 

'intinal   l.a-v  and  Criminolor]\   wa- 

a  committee  by  virtue  of 

•;>ted    by    the    institute 

which   railed   attention   to  the   fact   that 

there  was  no  periodical  in  the  English 

language  devoted  to  the  scientific  study 

of    criminal    law    and     criminology   al- 


though some  twenty-five  such  journals 
are  published  in  foreign  countries  in- 
cluding Austria.  Melgium,  France,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Netherlands.  Russia.  South 
America.  Spain  and  Switzerland.  The 
first  number  of  the  Journal,  which  is 
published  bi-monthly,  was  issued  in  Mas. 

The  committee  on  translation  of  Euro- 
pean treatises  has  already  done  much  of 
•rk.  The  resolution  of  the  insti- 
tute calling  for  the  appointment  of  this 
o  immittee  recognizes  that  "it  is*  exceed- 
ingly desirable  that  important  treatises 
on  criminology  in  foreign  languages  be 
made  readily  accessible  in  the  English 
language."  President  Wigmore  says  of 
this  committee  that  it  "has  let  the  con- 
tracts for  translating  nine  most  repre- 
sentative works.  These  will  bring  our 
whole  thinking  public  into  touch  with 
the  best  European  results  of  theory  and 
practice.  Two  of  these  are  almost  off 
the  press  and  others  are  actually  in 
course  of  translation."  The  committee 
reports  that  "it  realizes  the  necessity  of 
educating  the  professions  and  the  public 
by  the  wide  diffusion  of  information  on 
this  subject";  that  "the  legal  profession 
in  particular  has  a  duty  to  familiarize  it- 
self with  the  principles  of  that  science  as 
the  sole  means  for  intelligent  and  sys- 
tematic improvement  of  the  criminal 
law";  and  that  "one  of  its  (the  insti- 
tute's) principal  modes  of  stimulating 
and  aiding  this  study  (of  modern  crim- 
inal science)  is  to  make  available  in  the 
English  language  the  most  useful  treat- 
ises now  extant  in  the  continental  lan- 
guages." As  a  result  of  the  labors  of 
this  committee,  the  Modern  Criminal 
Science  Series  has  been  started,  which 
comprises  the  works  spoken  of  in  Pres- 
ident Wigmore's  report. 

The  works  now  being  published  are 
Criminal  Psychology  by  Hans  Gross; 
Modern  Theories  of  Criminology  by 
Bernaldo  de  Quiros;  Criminal  Sociology 
by  Enrico  Fcrri ;  Individualization  of 
Punishment  by  Raymond  Saleilles; 
(  rime.  Its  Causes  and  Remedies  by 
c  Lombroso;  Penal  Philosophy  by 
Gabriel  Tarde;  Criminality  and  Eco- 
nomic Conditions  by  W.  A.  Bonger; 
Criminology  by  Raffaelle  Garofalo; 
Crime  and  Its  Repression  by  Gustav 
Aschaffenburg.  The  series  will  be  pub- 
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JOHN   H.    WIGMOKE. 

Dean  of  the  Law  School,  Northwestern  University, 
retiring    president    of    the    American    Insti- 
tute of  Criminal   Law  and  Criminology. 

lished  by  Messrs.  Little,  Brown  and 
Company,  Boston. 

American  readers  are  indebted  for 
access  to  these  works  to  the  American 
Institute  of  Criminal  Law  and  Crimin- 
ology which  secured  the  authorization  of 
the  writers  in  the  series  and  made,  ar- 
rangements for  special  copyrights.  Each 
work  contains  an  American  preface  by 
the  author  and  there  will  be  special  in- 
troductions by  recognized  authorities. 

The  committee  on  system  of  record- 
ing data  of  criminality  had  for  its  sub- 
ject the  "investigation  of  an  effective 
system  for  recording  the  physical  and 
moral  status  and  the  hereditary  and  en- 
vironmental conditions  of  delinquents 
and  in  particular  of  the  persistent  offen- 
der ;  the  same  to  contemplate  in  com- 
plex urban  conditions,  the  use  of  con- 
sulting experts  in  the  contributory  sci- 
ences." In  his  report,  the  president  said 
of  this  committee  that  it  '"has  reported 
a  system  which  is  the  ideal  result  of  ex- 
pert consultation.  There  remains  the 
duty  of  testing  this  system  in  practice." 
The  system  reported  by  this  committee 
comprises  for  the  most  part  the  sched- 
ules used  by  Dr.  William  Healey  in  the 
Juvenile  Psychopathic  Clinic  of  Chicago. 
These  schedules  are  being  used  by  the 
judges  in  a  number  of  courts,  both  juve- 


nile and  municipal,  in  different  sections 
of  the  country. 

Other  important  topics  worked  upon 
during  the  year  and  reported  at  the  last 
conference  are,  Organization  of  Courts, 
Criminal  Procedure,  and  Criminal  and 
Judicial  Statistics. 

Dean  John  D.  Lawson  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri  Law  School  and  Edwin 
R.  Keedy  of  Northwestern  University 
Law  School  reported  on  a  special  inves- 
tigation in  England  on  Criminal  Proce- 
dure. This  report,  the  most  exhaustive 
yet  made  on  the  subject,  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal. 

All  these  committees  are  to  continue 
their  investigations  of  the  subjects  as- 
signed them  last  year  and  to  report 
again  at  the  next  conference. 

The  sessions  of  the  conference  closed 
with  the  annual  dinner  at  the  New  Wil- 
lard.  Judge  William  H.  DeLacy  of  the 
Washington  Juvenile  Court  presided. 
Attorney-general  Wickersham,  the  prin- 
cipal speaker,  emphasized  the  need  of 
changes  in  our  criminal  procedure.  He 
contrasted  trials  of  cases  in  England  and 
in  this  country  to  show  the  degree  of 
control  exercised  bv  the  English  judges. 
He  assured  the  members  that  President 
Taft  is  heartily  in  accord  with  the  meas- 
ures suggested  by  the  institute. 


KIIWIN    R.    KKRDY. 

Professor   of   Inw    in    Northwestern    University,    re- 
tiring  se<-ret:iry    of   the   American    Institute 
of    Criminal    Law    ami 
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The   institute   authorized   the   appoint- 
ment of  committees  to  study  during   the 
coming    year    the    following    additional 
topics:    "An  investigation  i>f  tin-  in-ane 
offender,   with  a  view   first   l»  ascertain 
how  the  existing  legal  rules  of  criminal 
responsibility  can  be  adjusted  to  the  con- 
ditions of  modern  medical  science  and 
rn  penal  science ;  and  secondly,  to 
devise  such  amendments  in  the  mode  of 
legal  proceedings    as    will    best    realize 
these  principles  and  avoid  current  abus- 
ml  "The  alien  and  the  courts  with 
ial  reference  to  the  following  ques- 
treaty  rights ;  status  under  the  va- 
rious state  laws ;  procedure  including  in- 
terpreters, appeals,  etc.;  deportati.  i 
commission  of  crime;  criminal  ^tati-tii-- 
as  affected  by  legal  disabilities." 

The  institute  voted  that  its  executive 
board  should  have  power  to  accept  an  in- 
vitation on  l>ehalf  of  the  International 
I  'nion  to  become  the  rec- 
ognized unit  of  that  association  in  this 
country. 

The  institute  committees  will  do  special 
work  during  the  coming  year  on  seven 
different  topics,  the  precise  wording  of 
which  can  be  found  t>y  consulting  the 
bulletins  of  the  institute  or  its  Journal. 
These  topics  are  the  phases  of  the  ad- 
vanced work  now  being  done  by  scientific 
men  in  criminal  law,  criminology,  penol- 
ogy, psychiatry,  psychology  and  otlm 
-ciences. 

The  membership  now  includes  a  ma- 
jority of  the  men  throughout  this  coun- 
try who  can  contribute  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  science  of  criminal  law  and 
criminology.  The  institute  desire*, 
however,  to  add  to  its  membership  thoM- 
who  may  be  most  benefited  by  the  re- 
sults obtained  or  who  are  in  a  position 
to  place  such  results  in  practical 
Interesting  in  this  regard  is  the  re|>"rt 
of  the  secretary  which  says  in  part :  "\Vc 
circularized  and  sent  bulletins  to  over 
three  thousand  of  the  prosecuting  attor- 
neys in  this  country.  At  the  time  I  left 
the  work  last  March  we  had  received 
but  two  answers  to  those  circulars;  one 
was  an  application  for  membership  and 
the  other  was  a  letter  of  inquiry  which 
was  answered  but  led  to  no  application." 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 


FBEI'KIMi  K    II     MILLS 

•>•    York,    financial    director    of    the    Inter- 
national   I'rlwm  ConxreM. 


•idem.  Nathan  William  MacCIu->iu->  "i 
Chicago.  III.,  former  vice-president  of  the 
Illinois  II. ir  \ssiH.-iati»ii.  and  commissioner  on 
uniform  state  laws;  first  vice-president.  Wil- 
liam H.  DeLacy  of  Washington,  D.  C,  judge 
of  the  Juvenile  Court ;  second  vice-president. 

r.|  I  Drvinr  tif  New  York  city;  third 
vice-president,  John  D.  Lawson  of  Columbia, 
Mo.,  dean  of  the  law  school  of  Missouri  Uni- 
versity: fourth  vice-president,  Adolf  Meyer 
of  Baltimore  Md..  professor  of  psychiatry  in 
John-Hopkins  l'niversit>  ;  fifth  vice-presidenr, 
Charles  F.  Amidon.  judge  of  the  United 
States  Court  for  the  District  of  North  l)a- 
treasurer,  Bronson  Winthrop,  N"<  \v 
York  city,  member  of  the  New  York  bar; 
secretary.  Harry  E.  Smoot  of  Chicago,  attor- 
ney for  the  Juvenile  Protective  Association. 

ird,  Amos  W.  Butler  of  In- 
dianapolis. Inil..  former  president  of  the 
American  Prison  Association ;  Frederic  B. 
Crossley  of  Chicago,  librarian  of  the  Gary 
Library  of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology; 
Charles  A.  Ell  wood  of  Columbia,  pro- 
of law  in  Missouri  t'niversity;  Eugene  A. 
Gilmore  of  Madison,  Wis..  professor  of  l'iw 
in  Wisconsin  University ;  Harry  Olson  of  Chi- 

•  -hief  justice  of  the  Municipal  Court;  Ar- 
thur W.  Townc  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  secretary  of 
the  State  IV.  lotion  Commission;  John  H. 
Wigmore  of  Chicago,  III.,  professor  of  law  in 
Northwestern  University;  William  E.  Healey 
of  Chicago,  director  of  the  Juvenile  Psyc'io- 
pathic  Institute ;  Roscoe  Pound  of  Cambriily.1. 
Mass..  professor  of  law  in  Harvard  Univer- 
sity ;  Frederick  W.  l.chmann  of  St.  Louis. 
Mo.  former  president  of  the  American  I'.ar 
nation. 


THE  SOCIAL  ASPECT  OF  CITY  ECONOMY 


JAMES  P.  HEATON 


N'ew  York  city  is  going  through  the 
annual  throes  of  a  budget  campaign. 
That  the  city  government  plays  the  most 
important  part  in  the  plans  for  social 
betterment  may  be  little  thought  of  by 
most  people,  but  it  is  increasingly  rec- 
ognized by  various  organizations  inter- 
ested in  special  phases  of  social  work. 
Each  year  their  directing  officials  scru- 
tinize most  carefully  the  municipal  activi- 
ties in  so  far  as  these  affect  their  par- 
ticular fields. 

So  long  as  there  are  unsupervised  cases 
of  tuberculosis  in  the  tenements,  100,000 
dark,  windowless,  interior  bedrooms  and 
sick  and  helpless  patients  in  city  institu- 
tions who  are  subjected  to  the  care  of 
incompetent  employes,  social  workers 
cannot  watch  with  equanimity  the  pur- 
chase of  expensive  automobiles  for  city 
officials,  and  the  waste  of  public  funds 
in  excessive  prices  paid  for  real  estate 
and  extortionate  fees  to  commissioners 
in  condemnation  proceedings.  Social 
workers  have  felt  compelled  to  face  the 
facts  and  to  try  to  make  the  community 
choose  intelligently  the  purposes  for 
which  its  money  shall  be  expended. 

The  present  administration  of  New 
York  city  has  attracted  nation-wide  at- 
tention for  its  creditable  efforts  to  make 
sure  that  the  municipal  funds  are  not 
needlessly  wasted  through  lack  of  ordi- 
nary business  foresight  and  efficient  over- 
sight. The  determination  of  Mayor 
Gaynor  and  his  fellow  officers  that  the 
public  shall  be  told  the  whole  truth  and 
nothing  but  the  truth  as  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  public  funds  is  a  much  appre- 
ciated phase  of  official  frankness. 

All  over  the  country,  however,  social 
workers  are  wondering  whether  the  city 
officials  in  their  anxiety  to  economize  will 
fail  to  furnish  the  funds  necessary  for 
the  improvement  of  the  sprvice  rendered 
by  such  departments  as  education,  chari- 
ties, correction,  health,  tenements  and 
parks. 

The  most  interesting  new  departure 
this  year  has  been  the  municipal  budget 
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exhibit  which  the  city  is  maintaining  this 
month.  A  budget  exhibit  was  given  two 
years  ago  by  the  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research.  With  a  special  appropriation 
of  $25,000  and  the  co-operation  of  all  the 
city  departments  a  much  more  complete 
exhibit  has  been  prepared  than  the  bu- 
reau was  able  to  arrange.  The  exhibit 
has  been  splendidly  advertised.  Every 
taxpayer  was  notified  by  an  invitation 
enclosed  with  his  bill.  A  large  sign  was 
placed  on  Brooklyn  Bridge  where  it 
crosses  Park  Row  that  makes  advertis- 
ing men  enviously  wish  they  could  have 
such  a  space  for  the  benefit  of  their 
clients. 

Part  of  the  carpentry  work  necessary 
for  the  installation  of  the  exhibit  was 
performed  by  the  boys  of  the  Vocational 
School  as  a  practical  illustration  of  the 
value  of  some  of  the  so-called  "new 
fads"  of  the  Board  of  Education.  The 
Fire,  Police  and  Street  Cleaning  De- 
partments have  very  attractive  exhibits 
consisting  largely  of  samples  of  the  ma- 
terial equipment  for  their  work.  The 
Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and 
Electricity,  the  board  in  charge  of  the 
new  Catskill  water  system,  and  the  bor- 
ough presidents  also  have  a  chance  to 
appeal  to  the  eye  by  showing  graph- 
ically the  vastness  of  their  construction 
works,  such  as  sewer  and  water  mains. 
The  Department  of  Public  Charities 
shows  furniture  made  by  the  feeble- 
minded children  on  Randall's  Island, 
Bellevue  Hospital  illustrates  the  method 
of  bringing  in  ambulance  patients,  the 
Tenement  House  Department  has  models 
of  fire  escapes  and  tenement  buildings 
and  the  Department  of  Correction  dis- 
plays examples  of  articles  made  by  those 
confined  in  the  workhouse. 

Some  of  the  exhibits  which  attract  at- 
tention are  not  so  spectacular.  The  chart 
of  the  Finance  Department  showing  the 
amount  of  provisions  condemned  by  in- 
snectors  from  the  consignments  intended 
for  charitable  institutions,  and  the  saving 
in  coal  bills  due  to  buying  by  heat  units 
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instead  of  weight  are  examples.       The 
measures  and  weights  found  by  the 
city  inspectors  make  a  sad  commentary 
upon  the  honesty  of  some  deal* 

The  exhibit  shows  well  how  the  money 

nt  and  how  it  is  being  saved.     An 

ion  is  the  failure  to  show  as  clear- 

M  the  funds  spent  are  raised.    The 

sources  of  revenue  now  used  and  those 

that  might  be  employed  are  not  explained 

re  the  effects  of  the  present  methods 

of  raising  money.    The  uniform  note  of 

the  budget  exhibit  is  that  every  effort 

is  being  made  to  use  money  economically 

and  that  larger  sums  could  profitably  lie 

employed. 

Although  the  administration  came  into 
power  on  a  platform  of  economy,  the 
department  heads,  with  two  or  three  ex- 
cept!' My  the  borough  presidents 
of  Manhattan,  the  Bronx,  the  comptrol- 
ler and  the  commissioner  of  correction, 
all  submitted  requests  for  rather  sub- 
stantial increases. 

The  Board  of  Estimate  and  ApjN.r- 
tionment,  hoping  to  keep  the  budget 
down  to  the  total  for  last  year,  requested 
that  the  departmental  heads  submit  r<- 
-  amounting  to  ten  per  cent 
•ban  the  sum  allowed  to  them  la-t 
year,  together  with  an  explanation  of 
the  effects  upon  the  service  that  would 
follow.  The  increase  in  fixed  charges  for 
the  debt  service,  and  mandatory  increases 
in  salaries  force  an  economy  of  $7,000,- 
ooo,  if  the  budget  is  not  to  be  greater. 
ive  been  very  anxious 
that  such  cuts  should  not  be  applied  to 
the  departments  with  whose  needs  they 
are  thoroughly  acquainted.  The  serious- 
ness of  the  blow  should  that  be  done, 
which,  howevi  probable,  is  appar- 

ent to  all  familiar  with  the  needs  of  the 
Depa-  of  Health,  Charities  and 

Education.  It  would  l>e  a  serious  handi- 
cap if  these  departments  get  merely  what 
they  enjoyed  or  endured  last  year.  \t 
this  time  it  is  im|>  say  what  the 

final  outcome  will  be. 

As  in  past  years  the  estimates  and  their 
.'•  in  late.    The  Board 
ite  and    Apportionment 
poned  the  pnhlir  hearing^  tcfaeduled  for 
October  13  and  17  and  apparently  every- 
thing will  be  done  in  a  rush  in  the  last 
week  or  ten  <l  fore.    This  is  one 


matter   in   which   it   was   hoped   that  an 
improvement  would  be  realized. 

The  Department  of  Health  has  asked 
for  a  little  over  $4,000,000  or  an  increase 
of  over  $1,300,000.  Of  this  $316,000  is 
to  enable  the  department  to  get  266  addi- 
tional nurses  and  48  medical  inspectors 
so  that  they  can  examine  the  children 
in  all  free  schools  and  care  for  newly 
Iwrn  babies  and  their  mothers.  The 
I'.ureau  of  Child  Hygiene  has  demon- 
strated its  value  and  its  work. is  being 
watched  with  approval  all  over  the  coun- 
try. The  other  large  increases  requested 
are  $115,000  for  the  division  of  con- 
tagious diseases,  for  new  inspectors ; 
$488,000  for  the  division  of  hospitals, 
and  $96,000  for  the  tuberculosis  sana- 
torium at  Otisville.  This  last  is  particu- 
larly needed  to  follow  up  the  good  work 
in  stamping  out  tuberculosis  to  which  the 
department  has  devoted  so  much  atten- 
tion this  past  year.  Minor  increases  that 
are  very  desirable  are  $51,000  for  im- 
proved milk  inspection  and  $12,000  for 
the  Bureau  of  Records  which  is  in  need 
of  a  thorough  reorganization.  None  of 
these  needs  can  be  adequately  met  if  an 
increase  is  not  granted  the  Health  De- 
partment. The  department  requires  gen- 
erous funds  to  perfect  further  the  system 
of  visiting  consumptives  monthly  in  their 
tenement  homes,  of  inspecting  the  patient 
in  every  new  case  of  tuberculosis  re- 
ported, and  of  guarding  the  dismissal  of 
tuberculosis  patients  from  the  hospital  to 
homes  where  conditions  are  not  proper 
for  their  reception.  The  department 
would  also  like  to  open  milk  stations  to 
take  the  place  of  those  closed  by  Mr. 
Straus. 

"The  Department  of  Education  request- 
ed $35.970,000,  or  an  increase  of  $7,- 
309,000.  The  increases  of  most  interest 
to  social  workers  are  $171,000  for  even- 
ing schools  and  $96,000  for  vacation 
schools,  playgrounds  and  recreation  cen- 
ters and  baths.  Last  year  it  was  neces- 
sary to  postpone  opening  three  new 
evening  high  schools,  to  curtail  the  num- 
ber of  truant  officers  empjoyed  and  to 
reduce  greatly  the  sum  tor  vacation 
schools,  playgrounds  and  evening  recrea- 
tion centers.  If  the  increases  asked  for 
these  are  allowed  the  sum  spent  will  be 
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less  than  the  cost  in  1909.  The  board 
seems  to  have  made  effective  economies 
in  the  sum  allowed  for  supplies  and  is 
asking  for  1911  $228,097.43  less  than  it 
had  in  1906  for  this  purpose. 

The  Department  of  Public  Charities, 
which  has  the  management  of  most  of 
the  city  hospitals  as  well  as  the  care  of 
homes  for  the  aged  and  infirm,  asked  for 
an  increase  of  $1,035,000.  Of  this, 
$327,000  is  for  the  salary  roll,  partly  for 
new  employes  and  partly  to  increase  sal- 
aries and  especially  those  of  helpers.  It 
is  proposed  to  pay  every  helper  at  least 
twenty  dollars  a  month  whereas  at  pres- 
ent the  majority  in  the  City  Home  get 
but  fifty  cents  a  day  or  fifteen  dollars  a 
month,  and  many  less. 

Often  helpers  really  do  the  work  of 
nurses  and  are  paid  with"  due  allowance 
for  maintenance  $300  a  year  less  than 
street  sweepers.  In  the  Metropolitan 
Hospital  eighty-seven  per  cent  of  the 
employes  get  les,s  than  $480  a  year  which 
is  the  maximum  for  the  helper  grade. 
At  the  Kings  County  Hospital  there  are 
ninety-six  unpaid  helpers  of  whom  the 
grand  jury  has  said,  "It  is  not  proper 
that  the  sick  should  be  treated  and  at- 
tended by  convalescents,  many  of  them 
from  the  alcoholic  and  venereal  wards. 
Every  year,  as  a  result  of  the  poor  qual- 
ity of  the  hospital  help,  more  attendants 
are  dismissed  (2,620)  than  the  average 
number  of  employes  in  the  department 
(2,448)  and  the  total  number  leaving  the 
service  each  year  is  almost  double  the 
number  in  the  department  at  any  one 
time.  The  underpay  of  the  lower  grades 
of  the  hospital  service  has  been  a  dis- 
grace to  the  city  for  years  and  a  cause 
of  neglect  of  its  patients." 

The  department  needs  more  employes 
for  the  following  new  buildings  that  have 
been  or  are  to  be  opened  during  the  year : 

(1)  Two  new  hospital  pavilions   for  tuber- 
culosis patients  at  the  Metropolitan  Hospital 
having  a  capacity  for  350  patients. 

(2)  A    new    neurological    hospital    pavilion 
opened  for  patients  last  June  with  a  capacity 
for  eighty  patients. 

(3)  New  nurses'  home,  Kings  Count v  Hos- 
pital. 

(4)  A    new   wing  fo   Kings    County    Hos- 
pital  to  accommodate    150. 

(5)  Two    new    dormitories    for    inmates    at 
the  farm  colony,   100  inmates  each. 


(6)  Insane  pavilion  at  the  farm  colony. 

(7)  New    staff    house,    Metropolitan    Hos- 
pital. 

(8)  Morgue      and      pathological      building, 
Metropolitan  Hospital. 

(9)  Morgue      and      pathological      building, 
Kings  County   Hospital. 


The  department  is  also  under 
tion  to  establish  branches  of  the  De- 
pendent Adults  Bureau  in  the  domestic 
court  buildings,  and  needs  additional  em- 
ployes for  other  purposes. 

The  need  for  these  new  buildings, 
which  are  all  practically  ready  for  occu- 
pancy, is  undoubted.  At  the  Metropoli- 
tan Hospital  there  are  at  least  200  pa- 
tients more  than  can  properly  be  cared 
for  in  the  present  buildings.  Small  rooms 
originally  used  for  cells  and  hardly  large 
enough  for  one  person  hold  two  patients. 
Beds  are  so  close  together  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  walk  between  them  and  pa- 
tients have  had  to  be  put  in  dark  corri- 
dors. The  State  Board  of  Charities  has 
but  recently  called  the  attention  of  the 
city  authorities  to  the  insufficient  air 
space  in  the  city  hospitals. 

At  the  City  Home  for  the  Aged  and 
Infirm  on  Blackwell's  Island  the  super- 
intendent estimates  that  there  is  at  least 
twenty-five  per  cent  excess  over  the 
proper  capacity.  In  the  Brooklyn  home 
there  is  "no  place  for  the  old  women  who 
are  too  weak  to  go  up  and  down  stairs 
and  out  on  the  grounds,  to  promenade 
or  sit  down  in  comfort.  In  case  of  a 
serious  fire  only  a  miracle  could  prevent 
a  serious  loss  of  life,"  said  the  grand 
jury.  The  extension  of  the  farm  colony 
is  planned  to  relieve  the  overcrowding  in 
the  other  homes.  It  will  enable  the  city 
to  care  intelligently  for  the  more  able- 
bodied  on  a  farm  where  they  can  be 
grouped  wisely  and  employed  in  agricul- 
ture to  the  extent  of  their  ability. 

The  new  nurses'  home  at  the  Kings 
County  Hospital  will  enable  their  re- 
moval from  the  isolation  building,  thus 
giving  more  room  for  caring  for  con- 
tagious cases  and  allowing  the  helpers  to 
be  removed  from  an  unwholesome  base- 
ment dormitory. 

In  private  hospitals  there  is  at  least 
one  nurse  for  every  four  patients,  while 
in  the  Kings  County  Hospital  the  ratio 
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is  one  to  eight.  As  a  result  nurses  are 
compelled  at  times  to  work  until  twelve, 
one  or  two  at  night  and  then  must  go 
on  duty  again  at  seven. 

For  supplies  the  department  has  asked 
for  an  increase  of  $175,000.  This  is 
needed,  for  the  allowance  for  1910  was  a 
decrease  of  $125,000  from  the  actual  ex- 
penditures for  1909.  The  sum  requested 
i>  but  $14,000  over  the  amount  already 
allowi-d  for  1910  if  the  supplemental  is- 
sues of  revenue  bonds  are  considered. 
The  need  for  a  larger  appropriation  to 
meet  the  rising  cost  of  food  supplies  is 

evident. 

For  repairs  an  increase  of  $461,000  is 
requested.  Some  criticism  has  recently 
been  made  of  the  way  the  department 
prepared  the  estimate  of  its  needs  for 

purpose,  but   the  condition   of   the 

buildings,   which   have  been   much  neg- 

well  known,  and  although  this 

item  can  possibly  be  postponed  in  part  a 

substantial  sum  should  be  allowed. 
The  Park  Department  for  Manhattan 
and    the    Bronx    requested   increases  of 
'.lysjroiimls  for  j-nlarks  and 

-.  $38,537  for  bathhouses  and  com- 
fort stations,  and  $7,965  for  children's 
farm  schools.  These  are  all  items  that 

1  workers  would  be  glad  to  sec  grant- 
ed. A  cut  of  ten  per  cent  would  mean 
the  closing  of  half  a  dozen  playgrounds. 
The  Tenement  House  Department  has 
asked  for  a  modest  increase  of  $27,- 
127.50,  of  which  two-thirds  is  for  in- 
creases of  salaries  of  present  employes. 

main  question  involved  is  whether 
the  employes  in  question,  most  of  whom 


deserve  the  increases,  and  many  of  whom 
have  ciiances  to  go  to  other  departments 
or  to  private  positions  at  increased  sala- 
ries, should  be  required  to  wait  over  a 
year  at  least  until  the  committee  on  stand- 
ardization is  able  to  revise  the  salary 
schedules  for  the  city. 

The  Department  of  Correction  dis- 
tinguished itself  by  submitting  an  esti- 
mate calling  for  $2,776.50  less  than  it  re- 
ceived last  year.  The  saving  is  entirely 
in  the  item  of  supplies.  For  salaries  an 
increase  of  $22,449  's  a^ked.  Much  of 
this  is  mandatory  or  already  authorized 
by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment. 

The  attempt  to  economize  ten  per 
cent  in  the  running  expenses  of  the  city 
is  an  aim  that  all  must  approve.  Sucli 
an  economy  cannot  wisely  be  effected  by 
making  an  arbitrary  horizontal  decrease 
in  the  appropriation  for  every  depart- 
ment irrespective  of  the  demonstrated 
needs  of  each.  Increases  should  be  al- 
lowed to  some  and  others  may  possibly 
be  cut  even  more  than  ten  per  cent.  Some 
of  the  departments  undoubtedly  need  re- 
organization to  get  the  fullest  work  from 
their  present  appropriations.  This  could 
perhaps  be  done  most  easily  by  refusing 
any  increase  which  complicates  the  work 
of  reorganization  by  making  it  necessary 
to  start  new  kinds  of  work.  This  view 
should  not  prevail  to  the  extent  of  mak- 
ing the  inmates  in  city  institutions  and  the 
sick  wait  for  needed  services  until  such 
time  as  the  office  arrangements  of  the  de- 
partment can  be  perfected. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


CHICAGO  SCHOOLGRAMS 
To  THt  EDITOR: 

Dear  Sir. — On  page  99  of  the  issue  of  THE 

SURVBY  for  October  8,    I    find    some    of    the 

(Trred  by  the  Chicago   Health 

•rnrnt.      They   are   all   good   and    I   bc- 

will   be   very   helpful,   but   the   last  one 

•taggers   roe.      It   says,   "Be   well,   and   you'll 


be  happy — even  in  school."  Of  course,  it  is 
an  oversight. 

Isn't  it  rather  a  serious  condition  of  affairs 
when  the  writer  of  such  good  advice,  who 
evidently  understands  his  problem  as  thor- 
oughly as  this  writer  does,  feels  it  necessary 
to  tell  a  child  that  he  may  even  be  happy  in 
school!  E.  R.  TOHNSTONE. 

Vineland,  N.  J. 


PRISON  REFORM 

UNDER  the  title  Correction  and  Prevention,  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  has  issued  a  set  of  four  books  which  show  admirably 
the  essential  features  and  principles  of  American  method.*  of  dealing  with  crime  and  criminals.    They  follow  the  four  section! 
of  the  International  Prison  Congress  held  this  month  in  Washington:  Penal  Legislation;  Prison  Administration;  Preventive 
Means;  Questions  Relating  to  Children.     Written  by  experts,  edited  by  Prof,  Charles  R.  Henderson  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
the  President  of  the  International    Prison  Congress,  well   printed   and   profusely  illustrated,  they  form  an  indispensable  source  of 
accurate  information  and  give  a  rounded  view  of  the  subject  such  as  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  printed  form.    The  foieign  delegates 
to  the  Prison  Congress  found  the  books  of  the  greatest  value.     The  borks  may  be  bought  separately  at  the  prices  named  under  each 
one  below,  or  the  hOUK  WILL  BE  SBN  T  EXPRESS  PREPAID  FOR  $10. 


PRISON    KEFORM 

Seven  chapters  in  the  first  part  of  this  volume 
give  in  historical  and  biographical  form  the  story. 
of  Prison  Reform,  told  by  men  still  living  whose 
lives  have  been  intermingled  with  the  noblest  ef- 
forts in  this  direction. 

Historical   Introduction,  by  Frederick  Howard 

Wines,    LL.O. 
E.  C.  Wines  and  Prison  Reform,  a  Memoir  by 

Frank  B.  San  born. 
The    American    Reformatory    Prison    System, 

by  Z.  R.  Brockway. 
Possible   and  Actual   Penalties  for   Crime,   by 

Frederick  Howard   Wines. 
Samuel  June  Barrows,  by  Paul  U.  Kellogg. 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  by  W.  M.  F.  Hound. 
Biographical  Sketches  of  Francis  Lieber,  The- 
odore  W.   Dwlght,  Edward  Livingston,   Dor- 
othea   Lynde    Dix,    Ellen    Cheney    Johnson, 
and  Gardiner  Tufts. 

Criminal  Law  in  the  United  States,  the  second 
part  of  this  volume,  is  devoted  to  a  treatise  on 
this  subject  by  Eugene  Smim  president  of  the 
Prison  Association  of  New  York.  He  treats  of 
the  criminal  law  not  only  as  it  exists  in  tomes, 
but  as  carried  out  in  the  punitive  system.  He 
has  also  an  excellent  chapter  on  the  Indetermi- 
nate Sentence  and  one  on  Children's  Courts  and 
Probation  Officers. 

320     PAGES.       16    PORTRAITS.       PRICE    $2.50. 
BY  MAIL  $2.66. 

PENAL  AND   REFORMATORY 
INSTITUTIONS 

A  volume  of  papers  by  sixteen  authorities.  In 
an  orderly  arrangement  from  the  police  who  ar- 
rest to  the  man  set  free  at  the  end  of  his  term, 
there  is  collected  a  mass  of  information,  the 
great  value  of  which  can  best  be  judged  by  the 
following  list  of  topics  and  welters  : 

Introductory,    Charles    Richmond    Henderson. 
Police  Systems  of  the  United  States,  Richard 

Sylvester. 
Jails,   Workhouses  and  Police  station  Houses, 

Warren  F.   Spalding. 

State  Prisons  of  the  United  S'tates  Under  Sep- 
arate   and    Congregate    Systems,    Frederick 
G.   Pettigrove. 
Three  Prisons  Systems  of  the  Southern  States 

of  America,  A.  J.  McKelway,  D.D. 
American   Reformatories  for  Male  Adults,  Jo- 
seph F.  Scott. 
Reformatory   Methods   and   Results,   James   A. 

Leonard. 
Reformatory    Treatment    of    Women     In    the 

United  States,  Isabel  C.  Barrows. 
United   States   Prisons   and   Prisoners,   Robert 

V.  La  Dow. 

Prison    Officers    and    Prison    Discipline,    Rob- 
ert W.   McClaughry. 
Prison    Labor,    Joseph    P.    Bycrs. 
Educational    Work    in    Prisons :    The    Prison 
School,   Charles   Richmond     Henderson  ;    Ed- 
ucation   Behind   the     Walls,     Rev.     Wm.    J. 
Batt;    Papers    anil    Magazines    in    Reforma- 
tories and  Prisons.  Isabel  C.  Barrows. 
The  Prison  Physician  and  Ills  Work  :    Health 
and   Disease   In    Prison,   Julius   B.    Ransom, 
M.D.  ;    The    Criminal    Insane    in   the   United 
States,  Robert  B.   Lamb,  M.D. 
The  Released  Prisoner.  Amos  W.  Butler. 
350  PAGES.    70  ILLUSTRATIONS.    PRICE  $2.50. 
BY  MAIL  $2.70. 


.PREVENTIVE  AGENCIES  AND 

METHODS 
By  CHARLES  R.  HENDERSON,  PhD. 

Under  this  title  the  editor  of  the  series  has 
prepared  a  large  book,  chiefly  from  his  own  pen, 
embodying  the  results  of  his  long  and  careful 
studies  on  these  subjects  in  connection  with  his 
work  as  Professor  of  Sociology  in  the  University 
of  Chicago.  He  has  been  assisted  by  many  ex- 
perts who  have  carried  on  research  work  in  vari- 
ous directions.  Following  is  a  list  of  the  chap- 
ters : 

Inherited  Defect. 

Improvement  of  Physical  Conditions. 

Preventive   Methods   in  the   Economic   Sphere. 

Prevention  of  Prostitution,  Alcoholism,  Drug 
Habits. 

Direct  Measures  (relating  to  anti-social  per- 
sons but  outside  of  courts  and  prisons) . 

Law,  Courts  and  Government. 

Educational  Methods  of  Preventing  Crime. 

Agencies  of  Recreation,  Culture  and  Religion. 
440  PAGES'.  PRICE  $2.50.  BY  MAIL  $2.68. 


PREVENTIVE  TREATMENT  OF  NEG- 
LECTED CHILDREN 

By   HASTINGS    H.  HART,  LL.D. 

The  Juvenile  Reformatory. 

Schools  for  Delinquent  Girls,  Mary  W.  Dewson 
and  Hastings  II.  Hart. 

Semi-Public   Institutions  for   Delinquents.         , 

The  George  Junior  Republic,  Frederic  Almy. 

Public   Institutions. 

Private  Institutions. 

Study  of  Fifty  Institutions,  with  Comparative 
Tables. 

Plans  for  a  Children's  Cottage  with  Outdoor  Sleep- 
ing Porches. 

The  Full  Measure  of  Responsibility  in  Child- 
Helping  Work,  Wm.  H.  Pear. 

Children's  Aid  Societies  and  Children's  Home  So- 
cieties. 

Societies  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Chil- 
dren, Roswell  C.  McCrea. 

Juvenile   Court   Committees   and   Associations. 

The  Evolution  of  the  Child-placing  Movement. 

The  Operation  of  the  Placing-out  System. 

The  Placing-out  System  :   Selection   of   Homes. 

Supervision  of  Children  in  Family  Homes. 

The  Juvenile  Court  as  a  Non-Criminal  Institution, 
Hastings  H.  Hart. 

The  Juvenile  Court  as  a  Social  Institution,  Ber- 
nard Flexner. 

The  Juvenile  Court  as  a  Legal  Institution,  Julian 
W.  Mack. 

Procedure  of  the  Boston  Juvenile  Court,  Harvey 
H.  Baker. 

Procedure  of  the  Manhattan  Children's  Court, 
Franklin  Chase  Hoyt. 

The  Juvenile  Court  as  a  Probationary  Institution, 
Henry  W.  Thurston. 

Juvenile  Probation  in  New  York,  Homer  Folks. 

Study  of  the  Problems  of  Neglected  Children. 

The  'Study  of  the  Child. 

Social  Preventive  Agencies. 

Conclusions  of  the  White  House  Conference. 

420  PAGES.  37  ILLUSTRATIONS.  14  PLANS. 
PRICE  $2.50.  BY  MAIL  $2.70. 


TWO      ACCOMPANYING       VOLUMfaS 

The  Russell  Sage  Foundation  has  published  two  additional  volumes  in  the  same  field  which  are  particularly  timely  and  authori- 
tative, and  belong  on  a  shelf  of  the  social  worker's  library  hitherto  almost  unoccupied.  These  two  books  are: 

Juvenile  Court  Laws  in  the  United  States.  Edited  by  Hastings  H.  Hart,  LL.D.,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Child  Helping  of 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  Containing  a  summary  by  states  by  Thomas  J.  Homer,  a  topical  abstract  by  Grace  Abbott  and  the 
new  Juvenile  Court  Law  of  Monroe  County  (Rochester),  New  York.  8vo;  ISOpagei;  Price  $1.50;  By  mail  $  l.tiO. 

Collate  and  Congregate  Institutions,  by  Hastings  H.  Hart.  LL.D.  A  handbook  for  trustees  and  officers  of  institutions  for 
children.  Particularly  useful  and  practical  for  those  who  desire  to  establish  a  new  institution  or  to  reorganize  an  old  one.  8vo: 
135  pages;  Price  $1;  By  mail  $1.10.  SEND  CIIWK  on  MONKY  OIIKKIC  To 
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Publishers  for  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation 


105  East  22d  Street,  New  York 


THE  COMMON  WELFARE 


A  SOCIAL  WORKER  ON 
THE  SUPREME   BENCH 

<  >!!•  :les  !•'..  IIu<;he-'s  last  days 

:  New  York  was  made  the 

:on  of  a  UK .-i  unusual  farewell  trib- 
ute in  the  capitol  at  Albany.    Marshalled 
ks,  who  as  secretary  of  the 
State  Charities  Aid  Association  and  pres- 
ident of  the  State  Probation  Association 
has  been  one  of  the  governor's  ad 
<  n  matters  in  the   field  of  charities  and 
;.  a  group  of  those  who  are  par- 
ticularly interested  in  public  health  ques- 
tions gathered  to  say  a  final  word  to  "a 

r»or  who  know-  ami  ran •>  and  ' 
and  gives  us  courage  to  come  here  and 

'T  things  which  we  should  not  have 
attempted  otherwise."  as  Mr.  Almy  put 
it. 

Mr 

tribute   is   paid 
on    another 
page  of  thi- 
stle.    Commis- 
•ter, 

whose  Albany 
experience  runs 
back  to  Gover- 
nor Hill,  spoke 
of  G  o  ve  rnor 
Hughes's  con 
sistent  interest 
in  the  State  De- 
p  a  r  t  m  e  n  t  of 
I  Icalth,  p  a  r  - 
ticularly  "i  n 
legislation 
ga  r  d  i  n  g  the 
po  1 1  u  tion  of 
streams,  the 
disposal  of  mill 
waste  and  the 
drawing  of 
proper  and  effi- 
•  ve 
o  r 

the     correction 
•~ome  of  the 

Hut.  beyond 
these  things, 
which    perhaps 
(Meter  2».  1010. 


nr<;m:s 

anil  thousand*  of  I|TW  will  t*-  ure<] 
wt  hart  •  cerin  of  governor*  like  H-igbe*." 


are  more  on  the  routine  side  of 
public  health  work,  he  emphasized 
that  the  governor  has  "seen  clearly 
the  opening  of  that  great  door  for 
general  betterment.  You  have  be- 
lieved in  clean  streets  and  clean  cities, 
in  clean  air,  clean  homes  and  clean  morals. 
You  have  believed  in  decent  tenements 
and  efficient  factory  supervision,  in  pure 
foods  and  pure  water,  and  in  the  fight 
that  we  have  had  against  tuberculosis. 
You  have  realized  that  ignorance  and  sel- 
fishness were  great  obstacles  against  sani- 
tary progress,  and  against  these  you  have 
waged  effective  war." 

The  state  campaign  against  tubercu- 
losis, which  the  State  Charities  Aid  As- 
sociation ha-  conducted  for  three  years 

in  a  way  to 
make  it  a 
model  for  all 
states,  was 
briefly  outlined 
by  George  F. 
Can  field.  He 
held  it  impos- 
sible to  overcs- 
t  i  ma  te  the 
value  of  the 
governor's  sup- 
port and  advo- 
cacy of  the 
cause.  He  gave 
an  impressive 
review  of  the 
tube  rculosis 
legislation  en- 
acted d  u  r  ing 
Governor 
Hughes's  two 
terms.  In  1908 
was  the  bill  de- 
fining the  pow- 
ers and  duties 
of  local  health 
officers  and  the 
board  of  health, 
which  made  tn- 
l>erculosis  a  re- 
portable  d  i  s- 
ease  and  pro- 
vided for  sani- 
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tary  supervision  of  tuberculosis  hospitals. 
This  is  the  law  which  Dr.  William  H. 
Welsh  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  said 
placed  New  York  in  the  front  rank  of 
the  states  which  are  fighting  tuberculosis. 
In  1909  the  governor  signed  the  bill  au- 
thorizing boards  of  supervisors  to  estab- 
lish county  tuberculosis  hospitals.  And  • 
this  year  there  was  the  repeal  of  the 
Goodsell  bill  which  had  made  the  location 
of  hospitals  practically  impossible. 

Frederic  Almy,  secretary  of  the  Buf- 
falo Charity  Organization  Society,  spoke 
of  the  10,000  who  die  every  year  of  tu- 
berculosis in  New  York  state.  "Hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  lives  will  be  saved 
if  we  have  a  series  of  governors  like 
Governor  Hughes,"  he  said.  Last  year 
he  made  it  possible  for  Buffalo  to  spend 
.$200,000  for  a  city  tuberculosis  hospital, 
and  similar  bills  have  become  law  for  Ni- 
agara Falls,  Elmira,  Poughkeepsie  and 
Yonkers.  "My  view  of  Heaven,"  said 
Mr.  Almy,  "is  a  place  where  we  can  see 
things  grow,  and  I  wish  Governor 
Hughes  could  see  the  results  of  his  deeds 
in  lives  that  have  been  saved  all  over  this 
state.  I  am  sure  it  would  make  him 
blush  to  know  of  all  the  good  he  has 
done  in  quiet,  unselfish  and  unostenta- 
tious ways." 

LAST  WORDS  OF 
GOV.  HUGHES'S 

The  governor  replied  briefly : 

It  has  always  been  pleasing  to  withdraw 
from  controversy  and  debate  and  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  consultation  with  men  and 
women  who  have  no  thought  but  to  take  the 
next  step  forward  in  bettering  conditions  of 
life.  You  have  came  here  repeatedly  to  ad- 
vise with  me  and  I  shall  take  away  from  the 
labors  of  this  administration  the  thought  of 
many  happy  hours  of  planning  that  the  people 
of  this  state  might  suffer  a  little  less  from 
the  causes  of  suffering  and  disease  and  might 
rise  a  little  nearer  to  the  attainable  condition 
of  wholesome  living. 

How  I  wish  we  could  have  done  more!  I 
leave  office  not  with  the  thought  of  what  has 
been  done,  but  with  the  thought  of  what  I 
should  have  liked  to  do.  There  are  no  groups 
in  the  community  whom  I  esteem  more  highly 
and  whose  good  will  I  more  earnestly  wish 
than  those  associations  of  our  citizens  who 
are  working  in  our  charitable  institutions  and 
in  promoting  philanthropic  enterprise. 

Speaking  particularly  of  tuberculosis, 


which  he  called  "a  disgrace  to  our  civili- 
zation," he  emphasized  the  opportunity 
for  every  one  to  serve. 

Here  is  a  chance  for  the  co-operation  of 
all,  no  matter  what  their  political  views  may 
be,  no  matter  what  their  theories  of  govern- 
ment may  be.  I  recognize  the  necessary  lim- 
itations of  governmental  action.  And  here, 
not  only  must  we  have  the  action  of  govern- 
ment within  its  proper  sphere,  but  this  must 
be  supplemented  by  the  co-operation  of  those 
voluntary  agencies  which  work  outside  the 
domain  of  government.  Necessary  informa- 
tion can  be  brought  home  to  those  who  are  in 
unfortunate  circumstances  which  are  remedi- 
able, so  that  they  may  know  that  the  condi- 
tions may  be  a  little  less  unfortunate  by  at- 
tention to  a  few  simple  rules  with  regard  to 
hygiene  and  the  proper  ordering  of  life  and 
its  surroundings.  Those  who  house  other 
people  and  profess  to  have  some  patriotic  pride 
in  our  institutions,  can  more  clearly  realize 
what  they  should  do  in  the  interest  of  the  en- 
tire community  in  providing  decent  abodes  for 
those  from  whom  they  take  rent.  Local  au- 
thorities in  our  cities  must  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  securing  prompt  and  full  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  cases  and  the  faithful  ex- 
ecution of  our  health  laws  so  that  this  shall 
not  be  a  paper  program,  but  a  realized  ad- 
vancement. In  our  counties  the  boards  of  su- 
pervisors are  having  opportunity,  and  should 
realize  the  necessity  of,  improving  conditions. 

Where  governmental  action  can  properly 
be  had,  the  matter  of  fundamental  import- 
ance is  to  have  administration  honest  and 
efficient.  There  is  no  greater  waste  than  the 
supplying  of  departments  and  institutions 
which  do  not  realize  their  intended  purposes. 
There  is  no  surer  economy  than  to  have  a 
public  institution  or  department  which  is  es- 
sential to  the  public  welfare,  so  equipped  as  to 
do  that  which  it  is  intended  to  do.  We  do 
not  want  public  institutions  and  public  enter- 
prses  merely  described  in  statutes  or  con- 
ducted simply  for  the  sake  of  making  an  im- 
posing showing  in  published  manuals  of  ad- 
ministration, but  we  want  them  to  represent 
real  work — actual  accomplishment,  because  the 
men  engaged  in  them  are  able,  single-minded 
and  loyal. 

And  in  closing  this  informal  address 
of  perhaps  ten  minutes'  length,  which  was 
in  fact,  though  not  in  form,  his  exaugural, 
Goveror  Hughes  left  this  message  with 
the  people  of  New  York  state  whom  he 
had  so  often  taken  into  his  confidence 
and  on  whom  he  had  depended  for  timely 
and  intelligent  support  of  his  measures  of 
reform : 

The  last  word  I  want  to  say  to  you  is 
this:  This  work  must  find  its  support  in  the 
sentiment  of  our  communities.  You  cannot 
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carry  it  by  main  strength  against  the  will 
of  the  people.  The  people  must  be  brought 
to  realize  what  can  be  done,  what  is  practic- 
able, and  support  it  because  they  understand 
it.  Every  man  and  every  woman  who  knows 
the  situation  can  be  a  conductor  of  electri- 
cal energy  and  give  this  movement  its  needed 
power.  And  do  not  yield  to  discouragement. 
The  task  is  so  great,  the  preventable  misfor- 
tunes of  society  are  so  many,  the  community 
suffers  so  much  from  the  visionary  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  man  who  is  too  practical  to  see 
what  can  be  done  on  the  other  hand,  that 
frequently  there  is  a  tense  of  discouragement 
on  the  part  of  those  who  realize  keenly  what 
could  be  done  if  only  more  would  work  to- 
gether. 

A*  •  result  of  my  four  years — nearly  tour 
years — here,  I  want  to  say  to  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  any  good  work  in  the  state,  and 
particularly  in  this  work:  Do  not  permit  your- 
selves to  become  discouraged.  Whatever  has 
in  it  merit,  and  will  stand  debate,  and  is  prac- 
ticable, will  be  had  in  this  country  if  intelli- 
gent people  present  it  and  discuss  it.  rtave 
an  absolute,  abiding  confidence  in  ynur  fellow 


CIVIL    SERVICE     FOR 
PROBATION  OFFICERS 

Social  workers  who  have  been  advo- 
cating a  competitive  examination  for  the 
twenty-five  new  positions  of  probation 
officer  in  the  lower  courts  of  New  York, 
are  much  gratified  that  Mayor  Gaynor 
lexided  in  favor  of  it  and  that  the 
Municipal  Civil  Service  Commission  is 
planning  an  examination  which  promises 
to  be  thoroughly  practical.  The  effect  of 
the  decision  to  choose  these  probation 
officers  by  competitive  examination  i~  of 
more  than  local  interest. 

Fn  disapproving  of  the  proposed  ex- 
emption of  these  positions  Mayor  Gaynor 
wrote  to  the  president  of  the  commis- 
sion : 

• 

After  careful  consideration  I  have  OHI- 
!  that  the  probation  officers,  except  the 
chief  probation  officers,  should  not  be  ex- 
empted from  competitive  examination.  These 
officers  should  have  a  vocation  for  their  work, 
even  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  has  a  voca- 
tion for  his  work;  but  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  by  adopting  a 
proper  system  of  examination,  can  ascertain 
persons  of  that  kind  as  well,  if  not  better, 
than  the  board  of  judges  could  ascertain  them 
if  left  free  to  appoint  whom  they  saw  fit.  I 
trust  yon  and  your  associates  will  establish 
a  system  of  examination  which  will  enable 
yon  to  ascertain  the  vocational  fitness  of  the 
applicants  for  the  peculiar  work  which  proba- 
tion officers  have  to  do. 

The  inferior  courts  act  of  1910  provid- 


ed for  the  appointment,  on  or  before  Sep- 
tember i,  of  three  chief  probation  officers 
and  twenty-five  other  probation  officers 
in  the  Children's  Courts,  the  Court  of 
Special  Sessions,  and  the  City  Magis- 
trates' Courts.  As  announced  in  THE 
SURVEY  for  September  10,  the  appoint- 
ments were  not  made  on  the  date  re- 
quired by  law,  nor  have  they  yet  been 
made.  In  July,  the  Municipal  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commission  announced  aruexamina- 
tion  for  these  positions  to  be  held  on 
August  n,  and  about  1,750  candidates 
filed  applications;  but  the  examination 
was  postponed.  On  October  5  the  mu- 
nicipal commission  recommended  that  the 
jKjsitions  be  exempted  from  examination. 
This  action  could  not  become  effective, 
however,  unless  approved  by  both  the 
mayor  and  the  State  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. Mayor  Gaynor  held  a  public 
hearing  on  October  19  when  arguments 
for  and  against  exemption  were  strongly 
presented,  and  two  days  later  the  mayor 
directed  the  Municipal  Civil  Service 
Commission  to  hold  a  competitive  exam- 
ination for  all  of  the  positions  except 
those  of  chief  probation  officer. 

The  question  as  to  whether  civil  ser- 
vice examinations  for  probation  officers 
are  desirable  and  practicable  has  prob- 
ably never  been  discussed  so  thoroughly 
and  so  broadly  as  in  New  York  during 
the  past  four  months.  At  the  two  public 
hearings  held  by  the  Municipal  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commission,  at  the  hearing  held  by 
Mayor  Gaynor,  and  in  letters  to  the  mu- 
nicipal commission,  the  competitive  sys- 
tem as  a  means  of  assuring  the  selection 
of  competent  officers  and  of  preventing 
the  influence  of  partisan  politics,  has  been 
advocated  by  representatives  of  many  so- 
cial, civic  and  religious  organizations,  in- 
cluding the  State  Probation  Commission, 
the  New  York  Probation  Association,  the 
Brooklyn  Juvenile  Probation  Association, 
the  Catholic  Probation  League,  the  So- 
ciety of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  the  Prison 
Association  of  New  York,  the  Jewish 
Shelter  and  Guardian  Society,  the  City 
Club,  the  Catholic  Protectory,  the  Child 
Helping  Department  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of 
Charities,  the  Civil  Service  Reform  As- 
sociation, the  Association  of  Civil  Ser- 
vice Employes,  and  the  Nurses',  Union, 
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University  and  other  settlements.  One 
of  the  most  effective  supporters  of  com- 
petition was  Mgr.  William  J.  White,  Su- 
pervisor of  Catholic  Charities  of  Brook- 
lyn. 

FOR  AND    AGAINST 
THE  MERIT  SYSTEM 

A  variety  of  arguments  has  been  pre- 
sented in  favor  of  allowing  justices  and 
magistrates  a  free  hand   in   making   ap- 
pointments.    At  first  the  exponents  of 
exemption  seemed  to  occupy  a  vantage 
point,  because  the  law  creating  the  posi- 
tions declared  the  probation  officers  to 
be  confidential  officers,  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  construe  this  language  as 
classifying  the  positions  as  exempt.    The 
word  "confidential"  had  been  inserted  in 
the  bill  during  an  executive  meeting  of 
a  legislative  committee  late  in  the  session. 
Governor  Hughes  in  signing  the  bill  dis- 
approved of  the  use  of  the  word,  and 
indicated    his    belief    that    the    positions 
should  be  filled  according  to  the  merit 
system.    He  quoted  the  State  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commission,  with  approval,  as  de- 
claring "that  probation  officers  had  been 
appointed  in  cities  and  counties  through- 
out the  state  as  a.  result  of  open  competi- 
tive examinations  and  with  entirely  satis- 
factory results."    The  representatives  of 
the  State  Probation  Commission  and  the 
social  workers  who  advocated  selection 
through  a  competitive  examination,  per- 
sistently urged  that  the  best  test  of  prac- 
ticability is  experience.  They  have  shown 
that  when  examinations  for  such  posi- 
tions have  been  conducted  in  part  orally, 
and  have  included  experience    and    per- 
sonal qualifications  as  subjects,  the  eligi- 
ble lists  established  have  made  it  possible 
to       secure       excellent       appointments. 
Throughout  the    discussions,    emphasis 
has  been  placed  upon  the  great  import- 
ance of  having  only  those  appointed  who 
are  fitted  by  temperament,  character,  abil- 
ity and  experience  for  the  highly  special- 
ized   and    responsible    duties    devolving 
upon  probation  officers.     Final  decision 
rested  upon  the  question  as  to  whether 
personal  qualifications  and  vocational  fit- 
ness of  candidates  can  be  determined  by 
a  competitive  examination. 

Mayor  Gaynor's  action  in  deciding  in 
favor   of   an   examination    is    especially 


worthy  of  note,  since  he  has  been  for 
years  an  eminent  jurist  (he  was  formerly 
;i  justice  of  the  State  Supreme  Court), 
and  since  some  judges  who  desired  ex- 
emption claimed  that  judges  are  the  only 
persons  qualified  to  select  competent  pro- 
bation officers. 

Directly  after  Mayor  Gaynor's  decision 
in  favor  of  a  competitive  examination 
the  Municipal  Civil  Service  Commission 
revised  the  schedule  of  subjects  and  rela- 
tive weights,  originally  planned  for  the 
examination  announced  for  August  II, 
by  increasing  the  percentages  allowed  for 
experience  and  personal  qualifications. 
The  examination  will  allow  thirty  per 
cent  for  a  written  paper  on  the  duties 
of  probation  officer,  thirty  per  cent  for 
experience,  and  forty  per  cent  for  an 
oral  test.  Preceding  the  formal  examina- 
tion there  will  be  a  physical  inspection  to 
eliminate  candidates  whose  general  ap- 
pearance clearly  indicates  that  they  are 
unfitted  to  undertake  probation  work. 
The  first  of  the  physical  tests  is  an- 
nounced for  October  31. 

The  municipal  commission  has  been 
urged  to  have  the  assistance  of  persons 
familiar  with  probation  and  social  work, 
in  conducting  the  examination  and  in  in- 
vestigating the  references  and  character 
of  the  candidates.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped 
that  it  will  avail  itself  of  such  assistance. 
Although  about  1,750  persons  filed  ap- 
plications to  take  the  examination  orig- 
inally announced  on  August  n,  the  num- 
ber of  candidates  may  be  considerably 
increased,  since  the  commission  has  re- 
opened the  filing  of  applications  which 
will  now  be  received  up  to  November  7. 
It  is  planned  to  have  all  candidates  take 
the  written  test  on  the  same  day  at  the 
Grand  Central  Palace.  The  date,  which 
is  not  yet  set,  will  fall  between  Novem- 
ber 21  and  December  10.  Those  who 
pass  will  be  admitted  to  the  oral  test, 
which  will  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  per- 
sonal interview,  and  will  necessarily  ex- 
tend over  several  days  or  weeks. 

Aside  from  its  importance  from  the 
point  of  view  of  efficient  probation  work, 
the  examination  about  to  be  held  is  of 
special  interest  and  significance  in  that  it 
is  understood  to  be  the  first  oral  examina- 
tion for  any  position  ever  conducted  by 
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the  New  York  Municipal  Civil  Service 
i  .  >mmission. 

The  three  chief  probation  officers, 
whom  Mayor  Gaynor  believes  should  be 
in  the  exempt  class,  have  been  appoint- 
ed and  at  work  for  several  weeks,  and 
th,-ir  classification  may  properly  be  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  other  probation 
officers  since  their  duties  are  largely  ad- 
ministrative. 

TO  HAVE  CHARGE  OF 
TRINITY    TENEMENTS 

There  has  been  much  criticism  of  the 
Trinity  tenements,  begun  before  the  tene- 
ment house  commission  of  1894  in  New 
York  and  renewed  with  great  vigor  about 
.  ears  ago.  Since  that  time,  at  the  re- 
of  the  recently  organized  property 
••ommittee  of  the  vestry,  as  readers  of 
THE  :nay  remember,'  an  investi- 

gation was  made  by  Emily  W.  Dinwiddie, 
secretary  of  the  Tenement  House  Com- 
mittee of  the  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety, of  those  334  dwelling  houses  which 
were  not  only  on  Trinity  ground  but 
under  the  control  of  the  church  corpo- 
ration. 

The  recent  appointment  of  Miss  Din- 
widdie as  supervisor  of  these  houses 
promises  to  be  a  step  toward  making 
Trinity  Corporation  a  model  landlord. 
<•  are  told  also  that  the  better  main- 
tenance of  the  houses  now  controlled 
by  the  church  is  to  be  accompanied  by  the 
gradual  taking  up  of  the  leases  of  the 
nouses  now  out  of  its  control,  it  seems 
that  the  corporation  must  before  long 
free  itself  also  of  the  charge  of  disclaim- 
ing responsibility  for  the  care  of  the 
leased  houses  on  half  its  land. 

Trinity  has  begun  to  tear  down  some 
of  its  nouses,  and  180  have  now  been 
destroyed,  the  majority  to  make  way 
for  factcries,  which,  it  is  expected,  will 
build  up  the  industries  of  the  lower  West 
Side,  where  most  of  the  Trinity  proper- 
ties lie.  At  the  time  of  Miss  Dinwiddie's 
investigation,  which  followed  years  of 
agitation,  only  twelve  houses  in  distinctly 
bad  condition  were  found  and  these  have 
since  been  improved  or  demolished.  Be- 
sides putting  those  houses  now  under  its 
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o>ntrol  in  the  best  possible  condition,  the 
work  of  improvement  by  the  corporation 
will  include  taking  over  and  in  many 
cases  fundamentally  renovating  those  on 
leased  ground,  as  their  leases  expire. 
With  proper  maintenance  these  old  fash- 
ioned small  houses  with  few  tenants,  low 
rents  and  rooms  opening  on  wide  yards, 
should  prove  a  valuable  type  of  tenement 
among  the  tall  overcrowded  houses  of 
New  York. 

For  the  work  she  has  undertaken  Miss 
Dinwiddie  is  exceptionally  well  equipped, 
as  she  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  both 
the  tenements  and  the  tenement  dwellers 
of  New  York.  In  1901-2  she  was  in  the 
relief  department  of  the  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society.  During  1903  she  served 
as  inspector  in  the  newly  created  Tene- 
ment House  Department  and  during  the 
same  year  and  1904  carried  on  a  special 
investigation  for  the  Octavia  Hill  Asso- 
ciation of  Philadelphia.  Immediately 
after  she  was  appointed  assistant  secre- 
tary to  the  Tenement  House  Committee 
of  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  and 
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in  1905  became  secretary  from  which 
place  she  now  resigns.  Her  successor  is 
Madge  D.  Headley  a  graduate  of  De 
Pauw  University  and  of  the  New  York 
School  of  Philanthropy. 

CHICAGO      FIRMS     BUILD 
WORKMEN'S  SANATORIUM 

Thirty-two  large  firms  in  and  about 
Chicago  have  opened  at  Watrous,  N.  M., 
the  Valmora  Industrial  Sanitarium  for 
the  treatment  of  their  employes  who 
have  tuberculosis.  This  is  the  first  insti- 
tution of  the  kind  in  the  United  States 
to  be  erected  by  a  group  of  industrial 
concerns  for  their  own  workers.  A 
somewhat  similar  idea  was  worked  out 
several  years  ago  by  Dr.  M.  G.  Over- 
lock,  factory  inspector  at  Worcester, 
Mass.,  who  induced  a  number  of  manu- 
facturers in  that  state  to  co-operate  in 
sending  their  sick  workmen  to  the  state 
sanatorium,  and  in  several  Connecticut 
cities,  where  workmen  and  employes  have 
together  raised  free  bed  funds. 

The  Valmora  property  consists  of  one 
thousand  acres  in  San  Miguel  county  with 
a  central  administration  building  and 
twenty-four  cottages.  The  present  ca- 
pacity is  thirty  patients,  but  plans  have 
been  made  for  an  early  increase  to  fifty. 
By  the  articles  of  association— the  sana- 
torium is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
Illinois — either  firms  or  individuals  may 
be  members  by  paying  a  minimum  fee 
of  $500  and  twenty  cents  for  each  em- 
ploye over  one  thousand. 

The  treatment  is  to  be  given  at  cost 
price,  which  is  ten  dollars  a  week,  and  it 
may  be  borne  by  either  patient  or  em- 
ployer. It  is  probable  that  a  considerable 
number  of  employers  will  undertake  the 
payment  as  some  of  them  already  have 
enviable  records  in  this  regard. 

Question  might  be  raised  of  the  wis 
dom  of  building  a  sanatorium  so  far 
from  Chicago.  Climate  plays  a  con- 
stantly diminishing  role  in  the  plans  of 
tuberculosis  workers.  It  is  understood 
that  the  property  was  bought  for  much 
less  than  a  similar  tract  could  be  had  for 
anywhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  Chica- 
go. But  the  saving  in  purchase  price  will 
eventually,  if  not  rapidly,  be  dissipated 
by  the  cost  of  sending  patients  to  New 


Mexico.  The  fare  from  Chicago  to  Wat- 
rous is  $29.60  each  way.  A  round  trip 
railroad  fare  of  almost  sixty  dollars  will 
quickly  run  into  large  sums  if  the  sana- 
torium is  used  in  rapid  rotation  for  a 
number  of  incipient  cases.  There  is  the 
additional  disadvantage  of  a  trip  of  1,224 
'  miles  requiring  fifteen  hours,  and  the 
possibility  of  adding  to  New  Mexico's  al- 
ready heavy  burden  of  arrested  cases 
who  become  permanent  residents  with- 
out physical  ability  or  adequate  oppor- 
tunity for  self-support. 

Membership  in  the  corporation  is  open 
to  other  firms.  Those  who  have  joined 
to  date  are:  Marshall  Field  and  Com- 
pany, International  Harvester  Company, 
Butler  Brothers,  Siegel-Cooper  and  Com- 
pany, Joseph  T.  Ryerson  and  Son,  The 
Fair,  Hibbard,  Spencer,  Bartlett  and 
Company,  R.  T.  Crane  Company,  T.  V. 
Farwell  and  Company,  Automatic  Elec- 
tric Company,  The  Daily  News,  Mandel 
Brothers,  Western  Trust  and  Savings 
Bank,  F.  A.  Hardy  and  Company,  First 
National  Bank  of  Chicago,  Continental 
National  Bank,  Hibernian  National 
Bank,  Ripon  Anti-Tuberculosis  Society, 
Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  Rich- 
ard A.  Morley  Land  and  Investment 
Company,  Morris  and  Company ;  Sears, 
Roebuck  and  Company;  Carson,  Pirie, 
Scott  and  Company;  Rothschild  and 
Company;  Sprague,  Warner  and  Com- 
pany, L.  Wolff  Manufacturing  Company, 
Carleton  Dry  Goods  Company,  St.  Louis ; 
Chalmers  Detroit  Automobile  Company, 
Detroit;  McDuffee  Motor  Company, 
Denver;  The  National  City  Bank;  Un- 
ion Trust  Company;  Selz,  Schwab  and 
Company. 

The  president  of  the  corporation  is 
E.  Fletcher  Ingals,  M.  D.,  of  Chicago. 
The  other  officers  and  directors  are : 
John  F.  Wolff,  vice-president;  Edwin  B. 
Tuteur,  M.  D.,  secretary;  Joseph  E. 
Otis,  treasurer;  E.  D.  Raynolds,  assist- 
ant treasurer;  J.  M.  Blazer,  counsel; 
John  M.  Dodson,  M.  D. ;  J.  M.  Glenn  (of 
Chicago)  ;  Charles  L.  Mix,  M.  D. ;  Philip 
L.  James ;  John  T.  Pirie,  Tr. ;  Julius  Ros- 
enwald;  Edward  M.  Skinner;  A.  A. 
Sprague,  2nd;  Frederick  Tice,  M.  D. 
The  headouarters  of  the  corporation  are 
at  34  Washington  street,  Chicago. 
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JULIA    WARD     HOVE 
FRIEND  OF  FREEDOM 

Julia  Ward  Howe,  "author,  philan- 
tlin.|.:-t.  mother,  frit-nd  of  the  slave,  the 

•ier,  and  all  who  suffer,  singer  of  the 
battle  hymn  of  freedom,"  has  gone  quiet- 
ly to  rest  at  the  great  age  of  ninety-one 
years.  On  her  ninetieth  birthday  she 
was  able  to  say,  "The  deeper  I  drink  of 
the  cup  of  life  the  sweeter  it  grows."  On 
that  day  she  could  look  back  upon  long 
years  of  service  in  behalf  of  progress  for 
mankind  and  upon  what  she  valued  even 
more,  a  happy  family  life. 

Best  known  as  author  of  The  Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic,  the  Marseillaise 
of  the  Civil  War,  Julia  Ward  Howe  waa 
possessed  of  rare  and  varied  talents. 
Daughter  of  Samuel  Ward,  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Bank  of  Commerce  and  a 
founder  of  New  York  University,  she 
early  displayed  literary  and  musical  taste 
and  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Charles 
King,  afterward  president  of  Columbia; 

lington  Irving,  John  Jacob  Astor, 
and  Fitz-Greene  Halleck. 

While  visiting  with  Longfellow  and 
Charles  Sumner  at  the  Perkin-  Institute 

•'.ie  Blind   in  .  meet   Laura 

Bridgman.  sh>  I  >r.  Howe,  whose 

work  for  the  blind  has  been  immortalized 
by  Dickens.  Her  litY  which  after  the 
death  of  her  father  had  threatene«I  to 
become  one  of  "beautiful  poetic  misery," 

••  termed  it,  was  given  a  happy  re- 
action and  through  Dr.  II.  .we  she  t>ecame 
interested  in  public  work. 

Mr-.  Howe,  the  banker's  daughter  and 
social  belle,  was  soon  converted  to  abo- 
an<l  she  assisted  her  husband  in 
the  anti-slavery  paper,  the 
Commonwealth.  The  Battle  Hymn  of 


the  Republic  was  written  in  November, 
1861,  during  the  excitement  of  the  war. 
For  some  time  it  received  very  little 
mention,  but  the  poem  came  to  be  a  fa- 
vorite hymn  of  those  war  days. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howe  went  to  Europe  in 
1867  to  raise  money  to  purchase  supplies 
for  the  Grecian  patriots.  Again  in  1872 
Mrs.  Howe  made  a  trip  abroad  to  inter- 
est women  in  the  cause  of  pease.  She 
sought  to  call  together  a  great  peace  con- 
gress but  was  unsuccessful. 

After  her  husband's  death  in  1876  Mrs. 
Howe  became  identified  with  the  move- 
ment for  the  political  enfranchisement 
of  women.  Her  advocacy  of  the  cause 
was  sane  and  lent  dignity  and  importance 
to  the  crusade. 

One  of  the  last  tributes  to  this  remark- 
able woman,  whose  life  covered  almost 
exactly  the  span  of  her  friend,  Florence 
Nightingale,  was  rendered  when  an  au- 
dience of  thousands  from  a  score  of 
countries,  gathered  in  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  during  the  Hudson-Fulton 
celebration  of  last  year,  greeted  her 
with  a  thunder  of  applause  as  she  read 
her  poem  in  honor  of  Robert  Fulton. 

CITY  AND   COUNTRY 
MEET  IN  CLEVELAND 

During  the  week  of  October  10  Cleve- 
land celebrated  the  centennial  of  Cuya- 
hoga  county.  That  the  city  chose  to 
celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  county's 
founding  rather  than  her  own  is  indica- 
tive of  an  appreciation  of  opportunities 
and  responsibilities  near  home.  Since 
the  census  declared  it  the  sixth  city  in 
size,  Cleveland  has  been  indulging  in  a 
tense  vain  gloriousness  and  pomposity, 
but  while  realizing  its  importance  as  one 
of  the  great  cities  of  the  nation,  it  is  not 
forgetting  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  commu- 
nity that  helped  make  it  great.  In 
uf  dominating  and  overshadowing  its  en- 
virons, as  is  so  often  the  case  with  large 
cities,  it  asked  them  to  share  with  it 
in  celebrating  the  county's  anniversary. 

That  Gevcland  was  sincere  in  its  desire 
to  exploit  the  county  about  the  city  one 
does  not  doubt  who  reads  the  program 
and  studies  the  decorations,  for  the  theme 
of  them  all  was  the  history  of  the  found- 
ing and  growth  of  the  county.  That  the 
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city  was  successful  in  making  this  a  cele- 
bration in  which  all  could  take  part  one 
could  judge  by  the  crowds  of  country 
people  that  thronged  the  streets  and  filled 
the  hotels  and  the  homes  of  old  Cleveland 
residents.  Most  urbanites  are  sceptical 
about  city  celebrations,  declaring  tnat  the 
celebration  reached  its  height  in  the 
old  time  county  fair,  and  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  scattered  and  diversified 
parts  of  a  city  to  attempt  such  an  effort. 
Cleveland  proved  in  this  celebration  that 
it  had  not  in  its  rapid  development  out- 
grown the  human  side,  and  that  it  was 
still  possible  for  all  of  its  people  to  unite, 
not  only  with  themselves,  but  with  their 
country  and  village  friends,  and  the  re- 
sult was  much  like  the  county  fair.  There 
was  none  of  the  beauty  and  pomp  that 
distinguished  the  Hudson-Fulton  cele- 
bration of  last  year,  but  much  of  the  old- 
time  speechmaking  in  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  that  organization  of  which 
Cleveland  is  justly  proud,  and  still  more 
in  the  public  square,  which  Cleveland  has 
maintained  among  some  other  excellent 
characteristics  of  the  small  town.  It  is 
significant  that  in  the  center  of  this 
square  stands  a  large  monument  erected 
by  Cuyahoga  county  to  the  soldiers  of 
the  Civil  War.  That  it  is  one  of  the 
most  unsightly  of  monuments  does  not 
diminish' the  sentiment  in  which  it  is  held. 
The  parades  were  rather  unpretentious 
affairs,  but  remarkable  in  that  they  were 
not  used  as  a  means  of  exploiting  the 
city's  commercial  life.  Everywhere  the 
streets  were  crowded  with  people  with 
nothing  more  serious  to  do  than  visit 
with  friends,  flaunt  gay-colored  badges 
and  flags,  listen  to  the  band  concerts  and 
"do  the  midway."  The  only  difference 
between  this  and  the  old  time  village  cel- 
ebration is  in  the  matter  of  numbers,  and 
the  fact  that  the  people  now  await  the 
flight  of  the  airship  instead  of  the  time- 
honored  balloon  ascension.  It  is  as 
though  the  old  spirit  of  conservatism  and 
simplicity  that  the  forefathers  brought 
with  them  from  Connecticut  were  for  a 
time  holding  in  leash  the  tense,  progress- 
ive spirit  of  the  West,  and  in  the  interim 
the  country  is  coming  to  the  city,  not  on 
a  shopping  expedition,  but  in  the  same 
spirit  of  enjoyment  that  the  city  goes  to 


the  country  on  a  hot  afternoon  in  Au- 
gust. This  is  one  way  by  which  the  city 
may  help  relieve  the  monotony  of  rural 
life. 

ST.    LOUIS    SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  ECONOMY 

In  its  present  location,  down  town,  in 
the  old  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  at  Nine- 
teenth and  Locust  streets,  the  St.  Louis 
School  of  Social  Economy  has  commodi- 
ous quarters  within  easy  reach  of  the 
chief  social  agencies  of  the  city. 

One  of  the  new  features  this  year  is 
an  exchange  by  which  the  school  gives  a 
course  in  social  service  to  officers,  leaders 
and  committee  members  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  and  the 
association  gives  the  school  a  normal 
course  in  athletics,  games  and  folk 
dances.  Another  new  feature  is  a  Fri- 
day morning  class  for  women  with  a 
measure  of  leisure  who  are  interested 
in  social  work.  Under  the  title  Pre- 
ventive Philanthropy  and  Construc- 
tive Social  Work,  this  course  deals 
with  such  questions  as  causes  and 
elimination  of  poverty;  equalization 
of  employment  and  avoidance  of  rush 
seasons  and  irregularity  of  work;  pre- 
vention of  industrial  accidents  and  sick- 
ness, systems  of  industrial  insurance ; 
fortification  against  intemperance,  im- 
morality, shiftlessness ;  good  housing,  city 
planning;  the  relation  of  the  public  school 
to  other  institutions,  its  function  in  so- 
cial progress,  and  the  reasons  why  three- 
fourths  of  the  children  who  enter  do  not 
complete  the  grades  ;  industrial  and  trade 
instruction,  physical  examination,  medi- 
cal inspection,  school  nursing,  and  in- 
creased use  of  public  school  property. 

In  January,  the  school  will  offer  a 
night  course  for  social  workers  unable  to 
attend  the  day  classes. 

The  department  of  research  is  organ- 
ized with  a  force  of  thirteen  students, 
four  of  whom  are  second  year  appoint- 
ments. The  research  will  be  chiefly  a 
continuation  of  the  survey  of  child  life 
begun  last  year.  During  the  summer 
the  investigations  of  standard  of  living, 
and  of  county  outdoor  relief  in  Missouri, 
and  the  report  on  the  untrained  child  r.i 
industry  were  completed. 
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The  faculty  of  the  school  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  Lucy  H. 
Oppen,  a  graduate  of  Smith  t/ollcge,  an 
experienced  teacher  and  for  two  yc-irs 
connected  with  the  Now  York  Char.U 
Organization  Society  as  assistant  dism.t 
secretary  and  chief  of  the  invests 
bureau.  Miss  Oppen  will  supervise  the 
apprentice  work  of  the  students,  and 
assist  in  the  teaching.  She  is  in  every 
way  well  equipped  for  her  new  work. 

CURFEW  LAW 
IN    SPOKANE 

Rather  more  than  a  year  ago  the  pe- 
culiarly shocking  case  of  a  little  girl 
ruined  through  lack  of  oversight  at  home 
that  left  her  free  to  spend  her  ni^: 
the  street,  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  citizens  of  Spokane  the  fact  that  the 
city  streets  at  night  are  schools  of  crime 
and  immoral;'  hildren.  II.  H. 

Moore,  secretary  of  the  boys'  division  of 
the   \  found  on  the  statute 

books  an  old  curfew  ordinance  lonj;  <li-.- 
regarded,  providing  that  children  found 
on  the  streets  after  a  certain  hour  should 
be  arrested.  He  determined  to  start  a 
movement  for  its  revival  in  a  modernized 
form  and  city  officials,  judges  and  public- 
'I'mU'd  citizens  were  enlisted  both  by 
nal  appeals  and  through  the  press, 
which  also  sought  to  arouse  parental  re- 
sponsibility. 

Toward  the  end  of  July,  1909,  an  im- 
proved ordinance  went  into  effect,  im- 
posing a  fine  of  ten  dollar-  on  parent-  or 
guardians  of  children  under  sixteen 
:  on  the  -treets  after  8.30  p.  M. 
in  summer  or  8  P.  M.  in  winter  and  all 
young  persons  between  sixteen  and  eight- 
een found  after  9.30  in  summer  or  X.jo 
in  winter. 

The  daily  force  of  seventy- four  polioe- 
men   in   a  population  of    125,000  ;s   ob- 
!y  inadequate  to  enforce  such  a  law 
and   the  withdrawal  of  the  police   from 
the  parks  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  is  an 
element  of  weakness  in  carrying  out  the 
ordinance.    Nevertheless,  the  two  proba- 
tion officers  who  have  general  charge  of 
the  parks  and   the  police  report    a    de- 
i  child  loiterers  at  night. 

The.promoters  believe  that  the  law  has 
.UK!    that    the    in- 


adequacy of  the  police  force  has  been  in 
part  made  up  by  a  new  sense  of  responsi- 
bility in  parents,  for  which  the  press  and 
those  volunteers  who  have  made  it  their 
business  to  conduct  children  home  with 
a  \\  arning  are  responsible. 

As  for  the  effect  on  morality,  neither 
juvenile  Court  nor  other  statistics  are 
available  to  show  what  this  Spartan 
method  of  teaching  the  young  the  path 
they  must  tread  has  accomplished.  Until 
some  such  measurable  results  can  be 
.-hown  there  will  be  ground  for  the  claim 
of  critics  of  the.  curfew  law  in  other 
.  that  the  furnishings  by  the  com- 
munity of  legitimate  amusements  and 
normal  social  life  are  a  better  incentive 
to  morality  than  repressive  measures. 

THE  RHODE  ISLAND 
STATE  CONFERENCE 

The  second  Rhode  Island  State  c  < infer- 
ence of  (  haritie-  and  <  "orrection  was  held 
<  >ctolx-r  iX-iij  at  the  rooms  of  the  Paw  - 
tucket  Business  Men's  Association.  Gov- 
ernor Pothier,  president  of  the  confer- 
-l»>ke  of  the  problems  confronting 
the  citizens  of  the  state,  particularly  those 
of  the  charitable  organizations  which  af- 
-ocial  welfare,  state  progress,  and 
the  character  and  health  of  future  gener- 
ations. The  "boy  scout"  movement.  la- 
thought,  if  properly  conducted  should  be- 
come one  of  the  most  powerful  instru- 
ments for  good  which  has  appeared  for 
many  years. 

Having-.  II  Hart's  paper  on  Modem 
Methods  of  Dealing  with  Children  show- 
ed that  the  child  problem  is  one  to  be 
studied  intellectually  and  scientifically ; 
that  private  home-care  for  children  is  an 
improvement  on  institutional  care. 

Jessie  M.  Hixon  was  chairman  of'the 
session  on  Families  and  Neighborhoods. 
Mr-  John  M.  Glenn  of  New  York  made 
an  address  treating  of  desertion,  the  home 
maker  as  a  factory  worker,  the  widowed 
mother  and  premature  employment.  She 
brought  out  the  necessity  of  keeping  the 
family  together,  all  laws  recognizing  that 
family  life  must  be  guarded  if  we  are  to 
have  desirable  citizens ;  that  the  indivi- 
dual is  helpless  to  better  conditions,  as  is 
the  individual  society,  if  we  do  not  have 
proper  laws  to  make  deserting  husbands 
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take  care  of  their  families  and  prevent 
their  children  from  becoming  public 
charges.  The  discussion  was  led  by 
James  Minnick  of  the  Providence  So- 
ciety for  Organizing  Charity;  Hastings 
H.  Hart  and  William  H.  McKitchen. 

The  need  of  teaching  social  hygiene  of 
sex  was  discussed  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Rev.  Edward  Talmadge  Root.  The 
speakers  were  E.  L.  Keyes,  Jr.,  M.  D., 
of  the  American  Society  of  Sanitary  and 
Moral  Prophylaxis ;  Gardner  T.  Swarts, 
M.  D.,  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health ;  Prof.  John  L.  Alger  of  the  State 
Normal  School ;  Caesar  Misch  and 
Harriet  J.  Thomas.  They  showed  that 
instruction  should  begin  in  the  kinder- 
garten. In  the  State  Normal  School 
lectures  are  given,  which  pupils  attend 
with  their  parents'  consent.  In  this  work 
the  teacher  should  be  the  inspiration  and 
the  model.  The  inspiration  of  the  teacher 
is  worth  more  than  instruction.  The 
governor  is  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
carry  out  the  suggestions  of  the  confer- 
ence. 

The  Improved  Care  of  the  Insane  in 
Rhode  Island  was  the  subject  of  Wed- 
nesday evening's  session,  of  which  Ar- 
thur H.  Harrington,  M.  D.,  was  chair- 
man. Charles  P.  Bancroft,  M.  D.,  of  Con- 
cord, N.  H. ;  Henry  C.  Hall,  M.  D.,  of 
Providence,  and  William  Mabon,  M.  D., 
of  New  York  made  addresses,  urging 
not  alone  moral  support,  but  vital  action 
in  creating  public  sentiment  concerning 
the  commitment  of  the  insane. 

The  next  conference  will  be  in  New- 
port next  October.  Gov.  A.  T.  Pothier 
was  re-elected  president.  Harriet  E. 
Thomas  of  Newport  is  secretary ;  Anna  F. 
Hunter  of  Newport,  corresponding  sec- 
retary, and  Matthew  J.  Cummings  of 
Providence,  treasurer. 

MUNICIPAL  RESEARCH  PLAN 
FOR  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

From  a  modest  beginning  a  little  over 
four  years  ago  in  New  York,  the  Bureau 
of  Municipal  Research  has  grown  in  size 
and  influence;  similar  agencies  of  citi- 
zen inquiry  have  been  established  in  a 
half  dozen  other  cities  and  now  the  idea 
has  spread  to  the  investigation  of  the 
departments  of  the  national  government. 


President  Taft,  who  for  many  months 
has  been  searching  for  ways  to  effect 
economies  in  the  national  government  and 
to  introduce  more  systematic  and  simpler 
business  methods  in  the  departments  at 
Washington  has  established  a  bureau  of 
research  under  Frederick  A.  Cleveland, 
a  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re- 
search in  New  York  and  organizer  of  the 
one  in  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Cleveland  is 
well  qualified  by  experience  for  the  ap- 
pointment. After  service  as  an  in- 
structor at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, he  became  an  accountant  and  was 
in  charge  of  the  work  done  by  Haskins 
and  Sells  on  the  books  of  one  of  the 
three  big  life  insurance  companies  in  New 
York  at  the  time  of  their  reorganization. 
He  has  also  served  as  a  member  of  ex- 
Mayor  McClellan's  advisory  commission 
on  finance  and  taxation  and  on  the  com- 
mittees appointed  by  Comptrollers  Metz 
and  Prendergast  for  the  reorganization  of 
accounts,  methods,  office  organization  and 
work.  He  is  well  known  as  a  writer  on 
financial  subjects.  Four  or  five  other 
men  are  to  be  associated  with  him  in 
the  direction  of  the  work,  who  will  have 
an  adequate  force  of  investigators  and 
clerical  assistants.  The  expenses  are  to 
be  met  from  an  appropriation  of  $100,000 
granted  at  the  last  session  of  congress. 
The  bureau  will  make  its  reports  directly 
to  the  president.  Secretary  Norton,  who 
interested  the  president  in  the  plan,  will 
have  an  active  part  in  carrying  it  out. 

Besides  this  central  agency  of  outside 
investigators,  each  government  depart- 
ment is  to  have  a  committee  of  three. 
The  men  selected  for  this  service  will  sug- 
gest new  and  simpler  methods  to  their  re- 
spective executive  heads  who  will  adopt 
those  that  seem  practicable. 

The  special  committee  will  begin  work 
in  the  Treasury  Department  and  try  to 
devise  a  better  method  for  making  appro- 
priations for  the  government  service.  The 
whole  emphasis  is  to  be  directed  to  meth- 
ods rather  than  to  men  or  women. 

The  state  is  the  most  important  branch 
of  governmental  service  to  which  outside 
expert  investigation  has  not  been  applied. 
It  is  quite  likely  that  in  the  near  future 
we  may  expect  an  announcement  telling 
of  work  undertaken  in  this  field. 
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ROCHESTER'S 
SOCIAL  PLANS 

The  preparatory  work  done  by  a  spe- 
cial committee  of  the  Rochester  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  preliminary  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  Federated  Charities  will 
soon  bear  fruit.  A.  E.  Drescher,  manu- 
facturer and  banker;  Henry  T.  Noyes, 
Jr.,  manufacturer;  Roland  B.  Wood- 
ward, secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce; and  A.  J.  Katz,  retired  capitalist, 

lent  of  the  United  Jewish  Charities 
and  head  of  the  Jewish  Orphan  Asylum  ; 
who  are  members  of  this  committee,  have 
just  concluded  a  tour  of  inspection 
through  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and 
Xew  York.  Later  they  may  visit  other 

.  Their  purpose  was  to  look  into  the 
methods  of  organized  charity  work,  and 
to  consult  leaders  in  social  work  as  to 
the  general  trend  of  the  movement  in 
Rochester. 

The  Rochester  Federated  Charities  will 
mean  a  real  federation  of  the  different 
social  organizations,  without  their  amal- 
gamation into  one  corporation.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  Federated  Charities  will 
also  perform  the  functions  usual  to  an 
associated  charities,  as  well  as  serve  as 
a  center  for  unified  action  in  connection 
with  social  reform. 

The  society,  after  working  out  a  satis- 
factory arrangement  with  the  old  body 

ti  as  the  Society  for  Organizing 
<  harity,  will  include  registration,  investi- 

-i  and  co-operative  treatment  of  in- 
dividual families,  even  though  it  w:' 
come  the  mouthpiece  of  the  associated  in- 

•s  of  the  city  in  furthering  social  and 

•irogress. 
The  action  of  this  busy  group  of  men 

•  •nding  time  in  examining  the  work 

icr  cities  rather  than  delegating  it 
to  some  one  representative,  is  a  most  en- 
couraging sign  of  the  times.  It  comes 
very  shortly  after  the  visit  of  the  special 
committee  of  the  Chicago  Association  of 

National  Con- 
ference of   Charities   in  order  to  obtain 
•it  the  best  methods  in  charities  en- 

ment  and  the  broad  scope  of  that 
field.  It  should  be  added  that  the  Roch- 

Chamber  of  Commerce  was  repre- 
sented at  the  St.  Louis  conference  by 
Henry  T.  Noyes.  Jr. 


It  is  expected  that  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  will  be  relieved  of  its  respon- 
sibility within  the  next  month  or  two  and 
that  the  society  by  that  time  will  be  in 
actual  operation.  Its  progress  will  be 
watched  with  considerable  interest. 

HUGHES 

An  Appreciation 

HOMER  FOLKS 

Place,  Executive  Chamber,  Albany,  N.   Y. 

.    Thursday,   October  6,    1910. 
Kxit    Charles    E.    Hughes,    governor    of    the 
state  of  New  York. 


Place,    Supreme    Court    Room,     Washington. 

D.  C. 

Time,  Monday,  October  10,  1910. 
Enter  Charles  E.  Hughes,  associate  justice  of 

the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 


Inclination  and  obligation  alike  prompt 
to  an  effort  to  express  the  significance 
to  social  work  of  the  events  above  chron- 
icled. Inclination  because  of  the  endur- 
ing satisfaction  of  having  been  to  a  very 
modest  extent  a  co-worker  during  the 
past  four  years ;  obligation,  because  Gov- 
ernor Hughes's  activities  during  these 
four  years  have  placed  all  social  workers 
under  a  lasting  debt  to  him.  As  its  mo- 
tive cannot  be  misunderstood,  let  it  be 
frank. 

The  governor  of  the  Empire  state  is 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  so- 
cial work  in  the  state.  From  the  moment 
of  his  election  he  is  concerned  almost  con- 
tinually with  social  problems.  He  has 
hundreds  of  appointments  to  make  on 
the  boards  of  managers  of  the  state  char- 
itable and  correctional  institutions,  and 
on  the  central  boards  having  supervision 
or  control  over  them.  A  large  part  of 
the  financial  problems  of  the  state  turn 
on  the  development  of  its  humanitarian 
work.  An  increasing  portion  of  its  legis- 
lation deals  with  social  questions.  An 
increasing  number  of  state  departments 
concern  themselves  directly,  and  in  im- 
portant ways,  with  social  well-being.  Add 
to  this  the  fact  that  when  the  governor 
of  the  Empire  state  speaks,  the  people 
of  the  nation  hear;  that  if  he  shows  a 
deep  interest  in  social  questions,  the  peo- 
ple become  interested.  If  he  expresses  op- 
timistic views  and  participates  in  amelior- 
ative measures,  the  people  tend  to  become 
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optimistic  and  to  participate  in  social 
work.  In  the  performance  of  all  these 
varied  tasks  no  governor  of  New  York 
has  met  more  completely  the  possibilities 
of  the  office. 

Looking  back  over  four  years  of  ob- 
servation of  Governor  Hughes's  work  in 
these  lines,  our  final  impressions  of  this 
master  social  worker  are  something  like 
these : 

1.  An  unrivalled  mental  equipment;  a  piece 
of   thinking   machinery   working   with   almost 
terrifying   velocity ;    a   power   to   analyze   and 
weigh  in  the  balance,  which  must  ever  be  the 
envy  of  any  observer. 

2.  An  unexampled  industry ;  hours  of  work 
which    put    to    shame    any    ordinary    worker ; 
a  cheerful  expectation  of  spending  and  being 
spent  in  the  people's  service. 

3.  An  absence  of  prejudice  and  a  habit  of 
taking  into  consideration  all  the  factors  in  the 
situation;  not  simply  a  willingness  to  consider 
facts  thrust  upon  him,  but  a  constant  insist- 
•ence  on  having  all   the   facts  brought  before 
him. 

In  first  meeting  such  a  personality,  one 
feels  a  certain  sense  of  insecurity.  After 
working  for  years  under  conditions  which 
involved  not  only  getting  the  facts  to- 
gether, but  also  assembling  various  lines 
of  influence,  it  is  a  bit  disconcerting  to 
find  oneself  depending  solely  on  the  naked 
merits  of  the  case.  On  second  thought 
and  further  experience,  however,  it  is  in- 
tensely stimulating  to  feel  that  the  con- 
siderations, data,  and  arguments  which 
you  may  bring  forward,  will  actually  be 
taken  under  advisement  and  will  exert 
their  due,  proper  and  rightful  weight  in 
the  final  decision.  I  regard  as  one  of  the 
greatest  services  which  Governor  Hughes 
has  rendered,  the  fact  that  his  methods 
have  stimulated  hundreds  of  young  men, 
and  older  men,  too,  for  that  matter,  to 
participate  in  public  affairs,  by  reason  of 
the  conviction  created  within  them  that 
it  would  be  worth  while ;  that  when  the 
facts  had  all  been  gathered  and  the  argu- 
ments carefully  presented,  they  would  not 
be  thrust  into  the  waste  basket,  while 
some  unnamed  person  representing  large 
influence,  or  large  means,  or  many  votes, 
whispered  in  secret  the  word  that  de- 
termined the  fate  of  the  measure  under 
consideration. 

Governor  Hughes's  interest  in  social 
work  grew  visibly  and  continuously  dur- 


ing his  four-year  term.  He  became  one 
of  the  foremost  advocates  and  most  ef- 
fective participants  in  the  campaign  for 
the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  One  of 
his  very  latest  public  addresses  as  also 
one  of  his  best,  was  addressed  to  a  dele- 
gation representing  various  tuberculosis 
committees,  which  called  on  him  only  two 
days  before  his  resignation.  A  consider- 
able part  of  his  address,  which  may  al- 
most be  looked  upon,  in  a  sense,  as  his 
farewell  address,  is  published  elsewhere 
in  this  number  of  THE  SURVEY.  Gover- 
nor Hughes  became  greatly  interested  also 
in  other  lines  of  preventive  work.  He 
foresaw  a  fruitful  movement  for  the  re- 
duction of  insanity.  He  was  keenly  in- 
terested in  the  work  of  the  Employers' 
Liability  Commission.  One  of  his  last 
official  acts  was  the  appointment  of  a 
Commission  on  Congestion  of  Population. 
His  inspection  of  the  state  institutions 
was  not  perfunctory.  He  could  spend 
only  some  two-thirds  of  a  day  at  the 
State  Agricultural  and  Industrial  School. 
"The  governor  could  not  have  seen  much 
of  your  institution,"  I  said  to  the  super- 
intendent, later.  "Yes,  he  saw  it  all,"  he 
replied.  "When  he  came  he  made  but 
one  request — that  the  lunch  period  be 
limited  to  fifteen  minutes."  His  address 
at  the  State  Fair  in  September  was  a  fine 
survey  of  the  state  administrative  depart- 
ment and  its  institutions.  The  selection 
of  site  commissions  for  the  New  York 
State  Training  School  for  Boys,  and  the 
New  York  State  Custodial  Asylum,  now 
the  Letchworth  Village,  occurred  early  in 
his  first  year.  Each  of  these  institutions 
bids  fair  to  set  new  standards  in  adapta- 
tion to  purpose.  Each  has  had  at  all 
times  his  keen  interest  and  strong  sup- 
port, even  when  the  condition  of  the 
treasury  constrained  him  to  withhold  de- 
sired appropriations  for  more  rapid  de- 
velopment. Early  in  his  first  year  he  was 
called  upon  to  decide  whether  he  would 
continue  an  important  reform  begun  un- 
der the  auspices  of  his  predecessor.  In 
the  face  of  considerable  opposition  he 
signed  the  bill  establishing  the  State  Pro- 
bation Commission,  and  each  subsequent 
year  approved  important  measures  refin- 
ing and  strengthening  this  growing  and 
hopeful  department  of  our  correctional 
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TII.  If  he  did  not  always  find  the 
fittest  man  for  an  office,  he  at  least  looked 
f  <  T  him,  and  stood  ready  to  appoint  him. 
No  executive  ever  assumed  more  com- 
plete responsibility  for  his  appointments. 
Has  not  the  method  been  justified  by  its 

Lest  it  be  thought  that  admiration  is 
based,   not  on   things  accomplished   but 
•me  sort  of  hero-worship,  perhaps  it 
had  best  be  recorded  that  probably  every 
rker  in  the  state  felt  at  times 
Dinted  in  some  act  of  the  executive, 
ulgment  of  men  did  not  always  c<>in- 
•.s-ith  the  general  consensus  of  opin- 
_;h  probably  it  did  so  more  fre- 
quently than  in  the  case  of  any  other  in- 
cumbent of  the  office.     One  sometimes 
felt  that  he  had  too  little  regard  for  ex- 
ipini'.n.    masting   too   strongly   on 
forming  his  own  independent  judgment 
•.alters  as  to  which  his  experience 
must  of  necessity  be  very  limited ;  and, 
finally,  one  sometimes  felt  an  assumption 
of  an  all-round  fitness  for  public  service 
•  >n  the  part  of  lawyers  as  compared  with 
•tln-r  class  of  citi/ 
ison  we  do  not  know,  and  I>ix  we 
t  know ;  but  if  we  knew  both  inti- 
mately, we  would  \-"te  for  the  one  who 
ned  to  us  most  like  Hughes. 

Me  to  look  forward  as  well 
•kward  ?    May  we  try  to  guess  from 
the  ]'  '-thing  as  to  methods  and 

principles  of  the  future?    If  so,  it  would 
express  the  belief  that,  in  the  up- 
turned  faces  of  hundreds,  if  not  thou- 
sands, of  audiences  in  all  parts  of  the 
state,  at  the  small  stations  of  upstate  rail- 
in   tlu-   larger  cities,   and   in   the 
ly  populated  portions    of    the    me- 
•  nor  Hughes  has  read  that 
which  he  could  never  have  perused   in 
the  quiet  of  the  library;  that,  in  his  ju- 
!ie  will  be  sensitive,  as  he 
not  have  been  without  these  execu- 
tive experiences,  to  the  fact  that  law  is 
•fence;  that  its  human  side 
should  always  be  taken  into  account ;  that 
•iot  comprehended  solely  in  the  rec- 
>f  legislative  bodies  and  the  decrees 
Imt  is  written  still  more  largely 
in  the  development  of  the  social,  economic 
and  political  structure  of  the  community. 
The  tide  of  democracy  rises.    The  Su- 


preme Court  of  the  United  States  will  be 
cither  the  dam  over  which  it  will  one  day 
break  in  uncontrolled  disaster,  or  it  will 
be  the  mechanism  by  which  its  progress 
is  made  uniform  and  beneficent.  I  ven- 
ture the  assertion  that  no  other  appoint- 
ment which  could  have  been  made  would 
have  brought  genuine  satisfaction  to  "so 
large  a  number  of  American  citizens. 

THE  CHICAGO  PLAN 

Two  striking  facts  are  emphasized  in 
Mr.  Wing's  article  on  another  page  of 
this  issue:  first,  that  it  is  perfectly  pos- 
sible, and  perhaps  feasible,  to  support  a 
municipal  campaign  against  tuberculosis 
by  a  direct  tax  levy  ;  and  second,  that  pri- 
vate experimental  initiative  will  surely 
result  in  official  action,  if  carried  on  sci- 
entifically and  persistently. 

When  the  city  of  Chicago,  acting  large- 
ly under  the  leadership  of  the  Chicago 
Tuberculosis  Institute,  voted  at  a  special 
election  to  submit  itself  to  a  direct  tax 
for  a  municipal  tuberculosis  hospital,  a 
step  both  unique  and  significant  for  the 
city's  welfare  was  taken.  And  when  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  new  hospital, 
even  before  money  was  available  for  its 
use,  with  keen  foresight  interpreted  its 
office  as  one  of  greater  scope  than  mere 
institution  builders  and  managers,  and 
took  upon  itself  the  task  of  establishing 
a  complete  system  of  dispensary  and  hos- 
pital care  for  its  city,  another  fonvard 
stride  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
city  was  taken.  With  from  a  half  mil- 
lion to  a  million  dollars  yearly  at  its  com- 
mand, this  sanatorium  board,  standing 
on  the  broad  policy  which  it  has  outlined, 
should  soon  demonstrate  that  the  preven- 
tion of  tuberculosis  and  the  reduction 
of  mortality  from  it  to  a  practical  mini- 
mum, are  by  no  means  impossible  even  in 
p  large  city. 

The  selection  of  Frank  E.  Wing,  un- 
der whose  leadership  as  the  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  Chicago  Tuberculosis  Insti- 
tute the  municipal  sanatorium  became  a 
reality,  marks  a  further  advance  step  in 
Chicago's  campaign.  Mr.  Wing  forms 
the  connecting  link  between  the  private 
society  and  the  municipal  body,  and  as- 
sures the  continuance  of  the  harmonious 
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FRANK  E.  WING, 

General      superintendent     Municipal     Tuberculosis 
Sanitarium  of  Chicago. 

Mr  Wing,  who  is  a  native  of  Maine,  was  gradu- 
ated from  Wesleyau  University,  Middletown, 
Conn.,  in  1900.  He  was  an  instructor  in  science 
and  athletics  In  the  high  schools  at  Stamford, 
Conn.,  and  Milton,  Mass.,  and  later  head  of  the 
Science  department  of  the  Allegheny  Preparatory 
School  at  Pittsburgh.  lie  entered  social  work  in 
1903  with  the  New  York  Association  for  Improv- 
ing the  Condition  of  the  Poor  of  which  he  was 
later  assistant  general  agent.  He  was  associate 
director  of  the  Pittsburgh  Survey  in  1908.  In 
the  fall  of  that  year  he  became  superintendent 
of  the  Chicago  Tuberculosis  Institute,  from  which 

rltlon  he  retires  to  enter  municipal  work.  He 
secretary  of  the  Illinois  State  Association  for 
the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  and  of  the  Illinois 
State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction.  In 
training,  experience  and  personality  he  is  pe- 
culiarly well  equipped  for  the  public  service  on 
which  he  is  entering. 

relations   that   have  been   so   fruitful   in 
years  past. 

The  Chicago  Tuberculosis  Institute  is 
not  going  out  of  business.  For  it  is  left 
the  limitless  field  of  education,  experi- 
mentation and  stimulation  of  public  ac- 
tivity. Its  work  in  these  directions  will 
complement  that  of  the  municipal  work- 
ers. Since  this  body  was  organized  in 
1906-  it  has  spent  less  than  $70,000,  but 
it  has  been  the  chief  factor  in  securing 


an  expenditure  of  more  than  one  million 
dollars  for  tuberculosis  by  the  city  of 
Chicago  and  Cook  county.  There  are 
many  parallel  cases  in  public  school 
work.  Private  initiative  and  funds  dem- 
onstrated the  value  of  recreation  centers, 
public  baths,  playgrounds,  and  a  score  of 
other  activities,  before  the  public  author- 
'  ities  carried  them  out  in  a  big  way.  The 
State  Charities  Aid  Association  furnish- 
es another  instance  in  tuberculosis  work- 
in  New  York  state.  In  three  years  it  has 
spent  about  $55,000,  and  as  a  direct  re- 
sult of  its  demonstrations  has  inspired 
official  appropriations  aggregating  more 
than  $1,500,000.  Private  philanthropic 
organizations  of  all  kinds  may  well  profit 
by  the  experience  of  the  Chicago  Tuber- 
culosis Institute. 

The  two  most  efficient  methods  of  se- 
curing money  to  build  and  maintain  a  lo- 
cal tuberculosis  hospital  afford  some  in- 
teresting comparisons  in  the  light  of  Chi- 
cago's experience.  Chicago  is  the  only 
large  city  in  the  United  States  which  has 
voted  a  special  direct  tax  for  establish- 
ing a  sanatorium  for  consumptives,  al- 
though Rock  Island,  111.,  has  taken  simi- 
lar action,  and  at  a  recent  election  Cleve- 
land voted  to  issue  bonds  for  a  $250,000 
hospital.  In  New  York  and  several 
other  states,  the  Legislatures  have  en- 
acted laws  giving  county  officials  permis- 
sion to  erect  and  maintain  county  tuber- 
culosis hospitals  without  submitting  the 
question  to  a  popular  vote.  If  the  num- 
ber of  institutions  being  established  by 
county  boards  is  any  indication,  this  lat- 
ter course  of  procedure  seems  to  be  the 
most  productive  of  results.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  doubtful  if,  in  a  large 
city,  such  a  sum  of  money  as  is  available 
in  Chicago  would  have  been  appropriat- 
•  ed  without  a  direct  authorization  of  the 
people.  It  is  doubtful,  too,  whether  it 
takes  more  work  and  money  on  the  part 
of  private  societies  to  induce  a  county 
board  to  make  an  appropriation  or  to 
persuade  an  entire  electorate  to  vote 
"yes"  on  a  sanatorium  question.  The 
ideal  situation  seems  to  be  a  combina- 
tion of  both  plans,  so  that  a  county  may 
act  without  a  referendum  vote  and  a 
large  city  may  vote  to  submit  itself  to  a 
direct  tax  as  in  the  case  of  Chicago. 

October   29,    1910. 


CONVALESCENT  PATIENTS  AT  EDWARD  SANATORIUM. 

FIRST  COMPLETE  CITY  PLAN   FOR  CARE 
OF  TUBERCULOSIS 

FRANK  E.  WING 

GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENT.  MUNICIPAL  TUBERCULOSIS  SANITARIUM  OF  CHICAGO 


In     characteristic     wa\ ,     <  hicago     is 
;ig  herself  with  the  dt  •  com- 

prehensive plan  for  the  ultimate  control 
of  tuberculosis.  She  has  laid  the  foun- 
dation along  broad  lines,  and  is  now 
grappling  with  a  structural  work  in  some 
respects  unique  and  destined  eventually 
•to  find  its  completion  in  co-ordinated 
machinery  well  equipped  for  a  complete 
solution  of  all  phases  of  the  tuberculosis 
problem. 

With  the  county  caring  for  advanced 

cases,   with   municipal   care   and   control 

phases  of  the  disease  assured. 

and   with   several   well   managed   private 

>riiims  for  the  benefit  <>f  the  finan- 

ablc,  a  good  beginning   has  been 

•.vard     the     rr;ili/.iti"ti     'if    the 

\"n  tnlx't  .tient  uncared 

no     tubercular     infection     uncon- 

trofl 

MUNICIPAL  SANITARIUM 

In    ^farch,     190").     ',"vnt.>r     I  )cneen 
signed    an    amendment    to    the    Glackin 

>b*r  20.    1010. 


tuberculosis  sanitarium1  law, passedat  the 
••Hi  nf  the  Legislature,  per- 
mitting cities  and  villages  in  Illinois, 
after  a  referendum  to  the  ]>eople,  to  lew 
a  tax  annually  not  to  exceed  one  mill  on 
the  dollar  of  city  valuation,  for  the  pur- 
-tahlishing  a  municipal  sanita- 
rium for  the  i  and  treatment  of 

MS  suiTerini:  from  tuberculosis. 
This  question  was  submitted  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Chicago  after  a  vi^orou-,  cam- 
by  the  Tul>erculosi-  Institute,  the 

irtment    of    Health    and    the    daily 

..apcrs,  at  the  general  election  of 
April  I,  and  wa-  carried  by  an 

overwhelming  vote  of  four  to  om-.  On 
April  u,  190),  Mayor  I'.usse  appointed 
Harlow  X.  Hi.i;inl>otham.  a  prominent 

M  well  known  as  president  of  the 
\\"<:rld's  Fair  of  I*«M:  Hr.  William  A. 
efficient  health' com- 
missioner; and  Dr.  Theodore  B.  Sachs, 

•TI'P  «-nnl  Ix  upellwl  "snnl(«rlnin"  ln«tend  of 
"•an»li)rliim".  wherever  th^  rlty  Institution  Is  re- 
ferred to.  mi  the  former  l«  the  (pelting  used  In  the 
lew  creating  the  Institution. 
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who  for  fifteen  years  has  done  the  heavy 
thinking,  backed  up  by  untiring  person- 
al service,  for  the  cause  of  the  consump- 
tive in  Chicago,  as  directors  of  the  new- 
ly created  sanitarium.  No  appointments 
could  have  been  more  fittingly  made. 

On  January  24,  1910,  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  these  directors,  the  City 
Council  passed  the  tax-levying  ordin- 
ance placing  the  first  tax  at  one-half  a 
mill.  This  tax  will  return  to  the  "tuber- 
culosis sanitarium  fund"  $431,000  for  use 
during  the  year  1911.  It  will  become 
available  as  soon  after  January  I  as  the 
1910  taxes  begin  to  come  in. 

While  their  accountability  to  the  peo- 
ple would  not  legally  begin  until  after 
the  first  installment  of  money  was  ac- 
tually in  the  treasury  next  January,  the 
directors  accepted  as  their  moral  obliga- 
tion the  relief  of  the  situation  at  the  first 
possible  date,  and  during  the  past  sum- 
mer took  steps  toward  an  earlier  appli- 
cation of  the  funds  destined  to  come  un- 
der their  control.  Consequently,  on  Sep- 
tember 5,  an  application  was  filed  with 
the  comptroller  requesting  him  to  nego- 
tiate a  loan  by  the  sale  of  tax  warrants 
sufficient  in  amount  to  finance  the  work 
of  the  sanitarium  board  for  the  next 
six  months.  These  negotiations  prov- 
ing successful,  the  board  of  directors  met 
September  10  and  adopted  a  plan  putting 
into  operation  as  of  September  i  a  system 
designed  eventually  to  control  the  entire 
tuberculosis  situation  in  Chicago.  The 
preliminary  steps  of  this  plan  are  as  fol- 
lows: 


(1)  In  order  to  get  into  closer  contact  with 
the    large    army    of    tuberculosis    sufferers    in 
Chicago,  the  Municipal  Sanitarium  will  estab- 
lish   a   dispensary   department   and    take   over 
the    existing    tuberculosis    dispensaries,    main- 
tained as  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  Chicago 
Tuberculosis    Institute.     These   will    serve   as 
a   nucleus  of   a  city-wide   system  of   tubercu- 
losis  clinics,     furnishing    the    most    complete 
means   possible   of   detecting   for   institutional 

'  treatment,  tuberculosis  in  curable  stages,  as 
well  as  of  putting  into  operation  sanatorium 
methods  of  treating  consumptives  in  their 
homes.  The  entire  nursing  force  of  the  ex- 
isting Tuberculosis  Institute  dispensaries,  as 
well  as  their  mechanical  facilities,  will  gradu- 
ally be  increased  so  as  eventually  to  bring  un- 
der medical  and  nursing  control  every  case  of 
tuberculosis  in  Chicago. 

(2)  To   proceed   as  rapidly  as  possible   to- 
ward  the  purchase   of   a   site,  -  and    then,    go 
ahead   with   the  construction  of   the  proposed 
sanitarium,  which   under  the  law  must  be  lo- 
cated within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city. 
When    completed,    the    sanitarium    will     have 
ample  facilities  for  the  treatment  of  patients 
in  the  curable  stages  of  the  disease. 

(3)  To    secure   the    services    at   once   of    a 
general   superintendent   to    act    as     executive 
officer  of  the  board  of  directors  in  all  of  its 
departments. 

COMPLETE  SYSTEM  PLANNED 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  plan  of  the  Mu- 
nicipal Sanitarium  as  it  will  first  be  put 
into  operation.  But  the  directors  will 
not  stop  here.  They  hold  a  much  broader 
conception  of  the  scope  of  the  "sanitar- 
ium fund."  They  feel  that  the  people  of 
Chicago,  in  authorizing  a  tax  which  if 
assessed  to  the  maximum  will  yield  near- 
ly a  million  dollars  a  year  for  tubercu- 
losis, will  look  to  them  to  perfect  a  sys- 
tem designed  really  to  take  care  of  tuber- 
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culosis  in  Chicago.  Consequently  they 
hope  eventually  to  widen  the  scope  of 
iheir  activities  until  they  include  institu- 
i  treatment  of  that  large  class  of 
douhful  middle  stage  cases  at  present 
neglected  by  most  cities,  day  camps  and 
night  can  nnuner  camps 

for  tubercularly  inclined  children,  special 
irium  facilities  for  tuberculous 
Children  in  all  stages  of  the  disease,  after- 
institutions  for  discharged  sana- 
torium patients,  and  possibly  special  re- 
lief so  far  as  it  is  a  part  of  the  treatment 
of  consumptives  in  their  homes.  \Vith 
the  gradual  development  of  ample  insti- 
tutional provisions  for  the  hopeful  cases, 
an  arrangement  may  possibly  be  entered 
mto  with  the  county  authorities  for  the 
transfer  of  their  hospitals  for  advanced 
cases  to  the  Municipal  Sanitarium,  thus 
insuring  a  unified  institutional  control  of 
all  cases  in  the  city.  These  are  some  of 
the  possibilities  that  thus  early  shape 
themselves  in  the  minds  of  the  board. 
For  the  present,  matters  of  more  im- 
ite  importance,  such  as  the  read- 
justment and  extension  of  the  dispensary 
work,  purchase  of  a  site,  and  construc- 
tion of  a  sanitarium  will  be  carried  for- 
ward to  an  early  consummation.  Al- 
ready events  have  shown  that  the  experi- 
>f  other  localities  in  securing  a  site 
may  be  repeated  here.  Thus  far  the 
road  has  not  been  strewn  with  roses. 
After  a  search  of  several  months,  eighty- 
at.  t9io. 


rive  acres  of  land  near  the  north  city 
limits  have  been  found.  The  tract  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  the  purpose,  the 
-  lUthern  third  being  a  gravelly  ridge  well 
suited  for  buildings,  the  middle  third  of 
rich  dark  soil  suited  for  garden  land,  and 
the  north  third  a  beautiful  forest  of  large 
and  maples  offering  a  splendid  op- 
|x)rtunity  for  park  and  recreational  fea- 
tures, as  well  as  affording  an  admirable 
break  against  the  harsh  winter  gales 
from  the  North.  If  nature  had  made  a 
special  effort  to  provide  an  ideal  spot 
without  changing  the  entire  face  of  Chi- 
i  ago's  topography,  she  could  not  have 
done  better.  The  drainage  is  good.  The 
place  can  be  reached  by  a  five-cent  car 
fare.  It  is  away  from  city  smoke  and 
dust,  and  the  surrounding  property  is 
not  yet  built  uj>. 

At  the  same  time,  certain  large  hold- 
ers of  adjacent  property  have  conceived 
a  violent  objection  to  the  settling  of  this 
neighbor,  and  are  using  all  their  influence 
to  persuade  the  finance  committee  of  the 
City  Council  that  its  purchase  would  be 
a  "neighborhood  calamity,"  on  the 
ground  that  it  will  can--e  property  values 
in  the  vicinity  to^  deteriorate — an  argu- 
ment common  through  all  the  history  of 
sanatorium  location.  The  sanitarium  di- 
rectors and  other  defenders  of  the  pur- 
chase affirm  that  the  same  objection 
would  be  encountered  elsewhere,  and 
that  to  yield  to  this  demand  would  prac- 
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The  new   medical  building. 


tically  restrain  the  directors  from  locat- 
ing at  all.  They  maintain  that  in  the 
long  run  the  damage  is  fancied  rather 
than  real,  and  that  if  surrounding  prop- 
erty does  permanently  depreciate  it  will 
be  due  to  the  antagonism  of  these  same 
owners,  and  its  resulting  publicity.  A 
detailed  answer  to  all  possible  arguments 
against  the  location  of  the  sanitarium 
on  the  selected  site  is  being  prepared. 
This  will  be  submitted  by  the  sanitarium 
board  to  the  finance  committee  of  the 
City  Co.uncil. 

Fortunately  the  finance  committee  is 
not  disposed  to  give  much  weight  to  the 
objections,  and  unless  some  unforeseen 
obstacle  is  placed  in  the  way,  it  is  practi- 
cally assured  that  the  committee  will  give 
its  unanimous  assent  to  the  purchase 
when  the  matter  comes  up  for  final  action 
about  November  i.  In  fairness  to  all,  a 
delay  of  one  month  has  been  granted  to 
give  the  opponents  an  opportunity  to 
find  an  equally  desirable  site  elsewhere, 
which  will  not  meet  with  the  same  objec- 
tions from  the  owners  of  surrounding 
land.  Inasmuch  as  their  search  promises 
little,  it  seems  probable  that  nothing  will 
restrain  the  sanitarium  board  from  ac- 
quiring this  land  and  building  on  it. 
While  the  number  of  patients  to  be  ac- 
commodated has  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined, 250  seems  to  be  the  prevailing 
estimate. 
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WELL-EQUIPPED  DISPENSARIES 

The  dispensary  system,  as  taken  over 
and  as  now  operated,  consists  of  eight 
free  tuberculosis  dispensaries,  a  staff  of 
twelve  visiting  tuberculosis  nurses  includ- 
ing a  superintendent  of  nurses,  and  twen- 
ty-five attending  physicians  who  have 
given  their  services  and  their  ex- 
perience, many  of  them  for  the  entire 
three  years  since  the  dispensary  work  of 
the  Tuberculosis  Institute  was  organized. 
These  physicians  have  been  asked  to  con- 
tinue in  the  dispensary  work  without  pay 
until  a  sound  and  satisfactory  basis  of 
compensation  can  be  agreed  upon.  The 
work  is  already  well  co-ordinated,  with 
a. central  office  for  the  superintendent  of 
nurses,  a  well  worked  out  follow-up  sys- 
tem in  the  handling  of  cases,  and  a  cen- 
tral filing  system  of  duplicate  records 
serving  as  a  clearing  house  for  all  dis- 
pensary cases.  Thus  far  the  dispensary 
department  has  confined  itself  strictly  to 
the  medical  and  nursing  side  of  the  prob- 
lem, referring  all  cases  for  general  or 
special  relief  to  the  United  Charities,  the 
Jewish  Aid  Society,  the  county,  or  other 
relief  agency.  It  has  also  handled  only 
the  ambulatory  cases,  working  under  an 
agreement  with  the  Visiting  Nurse  As- 
sociation to  transfer  all  bed  cases  to  that 
organization.  With  the  larger  financial 
means  at  its  disposal,  it  is  probable  that 
the  nursing  care  of  all  cases  will  event- 
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tially  be  undertaken,  and  that  some 
method  of  special  relief  where  the  line 
can  be  definitely  drawn  as  a  necessary 
part  of  the  treatment  of  the  patient,  will 
be  inaugurated,  thus  relieving  the  charity 
organization^  "f  much  of  their  pr 
burden,  which  in  the  case  <>f  the  I'nitec! 
(Tiaritif-  h.-'.-  amounted  to  fully  $20,000 
•  luring  the  p.*. 

:iething    «»f    the    volume    of    work- 
done  by  the  existing  di-pen-ar\    depart- 
ment   may  be  seen    from   the    following 
lirief  analysis  of  \\    rk  for  the  past  year: 
•ember  i,  if/"<;  to  . \ugn-t   }i,  i 
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f  200  of  the  its  in  the 

ilepartment    •  f    the    Dun- 
ning   Instituti n.    a-id    bv    the    adnr 

ier  new  from  the  citv.      It 

has   been   operating   at    its    full   capacity 
ever  since. 

The   building   is    in    the    form   of   the 
letter  E,  with  the  front  or  main  portion 


corresponding  to  the  main  part  of  the  let- 
ter, five  stories  high  and  the  wings  four 
stories.  It  is  equipped  with  open-air 
reclining  gardens  and  enclosed  sun  par- 
lors on  the  roof,  devrted  entirely  to  pur- 
and  recreation,  with  "quiet 
s"  for  terminal  cases  on  each  floor, 
with  examining  room,  kitchen  and  dis- 
infecting room  in  the  basement,  chapel 
on  the  first  floor,  and  a  dining  room  on 
each  floor  large  enough  to  pn.vii! 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  patients.  Patients 
who  are  too  ill  to  go  to  the-  dinin-j 
are  served  in  the  wards.  The  \vanK  are 
light  and  airy,  with  large  window,  and 
!rans«.ms  over  them.  There  are  a  labo- 
ratory, nurses'  and  din-tors'  n> -'ins  and 
everv  other  modern  improvement.  Each 
ward  of  twenty-four  beds  has  two  sub- 
division- of  twelve  beds  each  separated 
by  a  bathroom  with  movable  tub.  toilet 
room  and  linen  closet.  Taper  nankins 
and  large  paper  bag  receptacles  are  used 
instead  cf  the  traditional  spnt"in  box. 
and  the  common  drinking  cup  Ins  been 
super-eded  by  a  drinking  glass  for  cadi 
patient.  Food  is  sufficient  in  mumtity. 
n;irt-  of  milk  a  day,  with  plentv  of 
.  butter.  <-gL's.  meat  and  potatoes 
being  allowed  each  patient.  The  build- 
ing is  of  paving  brick  with  mosaic  and 
plasticine  floor-  and  terra-cotta  trim- 
mings. The  contract  price  was  $224.300. 

COOK  COUNTY  INFIRMARY 

With    the   opening   of   the   new   Cook 
County  Infirmary  at  Oak  Forest,  further 
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Commissioner   of   health ;    one   of    the    directors   of 
tin'   Municipal   Tuberculosis   Sanitarian), 

facilities  for  the  special  care  of  the  con 
sumptive  population  of  this  branch  of 
the  county  poor  service  will  be  provided 
in  the  form  of  a  separate  tuberculosis 
hospital."  It  will  be  a  two-story  build 
ing  accommodating  175  patients;  pro- 
vided with  sun  parlors  and  roof  garden, 
and  two  open  air  sleeping  shacks,  each 
for  ten  patients  in  early  stages  of  the  dis- 
ease. This  division  is  based  on  the  pro- 
portion of  early  to  advanced  cases  now 
in  the  Dunning  Institution,  all  of  whom 
will  be  transferred  to  Oak  Forest  on  the 
opening  of  the  new  buildings  early  next 
summer. 

THE  EDWARD  SANATORIUM 

The  private  institutions  are  numerous 
and  cover  a  wide  range  in  the  kinds  of 
patients  admitted.  During  the  past  year 
and  a  half  there  has  been  a  marked  in- 
crease in  the  bed  capacity  of  the  Edward 
Sanatorium,  a  department  of  the  Chica- 
go Tuberculosis  Institute  located  at  Xa- 
perville,  about  thirty  miles  west  of 
Chicago,  of  which  Dr.  Theodore  R. 
Sachs  is  the  medical  director.  This  in- 


stitution accommodates  sixty  curable  pa- 
tients and  its  facilities  are  to  be  extend- 
ed in  the  near  future.  The  capacity  was 
recently  enlarged  through  the  gift  of  a 
new  medical  building  by  Mrs.  Keith 
Spalding,  the  original  donor  of  the  sana- 
torium ;  by  the  gift  of  a  model  six-patient 
cottage  shack  by  the  Sears-Roebuck  Com- 
pany, and  by  the  construction  of  two 
day  shacks.  The  farm  equipment  has 
been  increased  by  the  addition  of  a 
poultry  house  and  other  improvements. 
The  medical  building,  which  cost  $24,000. 
is  fully  equipped  with  all  modern  facili- 
ties for  a  Strictly  medical  institution, 
including  examining  room,  drug  room, 
laboratory,  nose  and  throat  room  and  iso- 
lation rooms.  It  also  contains  an  in- 
firmary with  connecting  porches  for 
twelve  bed  patients. 

Last  June  a  resident  physician,  who 
is  also  a  trained  laboratory  worker,  was 
added  to  the  staff,  which  includes  a 
superintendent  and  two  other  resident 
nurses,  and  two  visiting  laryngologists 
besides  a  medical  director.  The  Edward 
Sanatorium  is  first  and  last  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  wage-earning  class  who  can 
not  only  be  apparently  cured,  but  whose 
working  capacity  can  be  restored.  It  is 
intended  as  a  model  for  other  institutions 
in  this  climate,  and  the  success  with 
which  it  has  demonstrated  the  efficacy  of 
treatment  in  the  home  climate,  affords 
ample  assurance  to  the  Board  of  Direct- 
ors of  the  Municipal  Sanitarium  that  it 
is  fully  justified  in  looking  for  gratify- 
ing results  for  the  large  public  enterprise 
which  has  been  entrusted  to  it.  The 
medical  statistics  of  this  institution  were 
freely  quoted  in  the  recent  campaign  to 
secure  the  Municipal  Sanitarium. 

THE  WINFIELD  SANATORIUM 

The  success  of  the  Edward  Sanatori- 
um prompted  the  establishment  of  the 
Chicago-Winfield  Sanatorium  at  Win- 
field,  about  eight  miles  from  Naperville. 
which  opened  its  doors  to  the  public  in 
the  spring  of  1909.  This  institution,  as 
started  by  the  Baron  Hirsch  Wom- 
an's Club,  the  Jewish  Consumptives'  Re- 
lief Society,  and  the  Willing  Workers 
on  a  farm  bought  and  donated  for  the 
purpose  by  Charles  A.  Stonehill.  con- 
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an  administration  building  and 
three  sha  of  them  for  children. 

Recently  a  new  shack  was  added  to  th'e 
equipment,  the  gift  <>f  Mrs.  Emanuel 
Mandel.  The  sanatorium  is  now  under 
the  management  of  the  Associated  Jew- 
ish Charities  of  Chicago.  Its  capacity 
is  sixty-five  patients  with  an  a 
tendance  of  about  fifty-eight.  No  report 
lius  far  been  published,  but  the  re- 
sults are  as  favorable  as  in  other  sana- 
toriums  in  home  clim. 

CHICAGO  FRESH  AIR  HOSPITAL 

While  the  aU  ve  institutions  admit 
only  patient-,  in  curable  >tages,  Chicago 
has  for  a  long  time  felt  the  need  of  a 
place  where  p  Mts  may  be  treated 

irrespective  of  the  stage  of  the  disease, 
especially  during  ti  years 

since  St!  Ann's  and  other  hospitals  have 
closed  their  doors  absolutely  to  all  but 
surgical  ca-es  of  tuberculosis.  Conse- 

I  v  the  opening  of  the  Chicago  i 
Air    Hospital   la>t   July   on  the   extreme 
north  end  of  the  c'ty.  for  patients  in  any 
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hailed  with  a  large  measure  of 
relief.  This  institution  consists  of  an 
administration  building  with  office,  din- 
ing room,  nurses'  quarters,  a  large  ward 
and  screened  porches  for  advanced  cases, 
and  two  large  open-air  shacks  of  modern 
each  accommodating  nine  patients. 
It  filled  rapidly  after  its  opening  and  is 
running  at  nearly  its  full  capacity  of  thir- 
ty patents.  The  policy  as  announced  by 
its  medical  director,  Dr.  Ethan  A.  Gray, 
is  to  make  this  institution  a  strong  edu- 
cational factor  in  the  control  of  the  dis- 
ease. Patients  who  cannot  afford  a 
prolonged  residence  in  the  hospital  are 
encouraged  to  enter  for  a  term  of  one 
to  three  months,  after  which  they  may 
go  back  to  their  homes  and  continue  un- 
der careful  medical  direction  the  mode  of 
life  learned  at  "Fresh  Air."  While  this 
may  not  be  ideal  and  is  discouraged  for 
those  who  can  afford  a  longer  treatment 
in  the  hospital,  the  management  feels 
that  it  is  doing  a  lasting  service  to  the 
community  by  affording  an  opportunity 
to  get  a  start  to  manv  who  otherwise 
would  never  have  one. 
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THE  HOME  FOR 
INCURABLES 

The  Chicago 
Home  for  Incur- 
ables has  for  many 
years  claimed  the 
distinction  of  being 
the  only  place  in 
Chicago  outside  the 
County  Hospital 
where  consumptives 
in  the  hopeless 
stage  of  the  disease 
could  be  cared  for.  It  has  a  consump- 
tives' department  accommodating  sixty 
patients,  and  is  just  what  its  name  im- 
plies, a  "home"  for  those  who  by  rea- 
son of  their  affliction  are  unable  longer  to 
cope  with  life's  burdens.  So  far  as  its 
capacity  will  allow,  consumptives  are  re- 
ceived here  without  any  consideration 
as  to  the"ir  ability  to  pay,  the  preference, 
if  any,  being  given  to  those  who  cannot 
pay.  Its  beautiful  buildings  and  grounds 
and  its  heavy  endowment  are  an  everlast- 
ing tribute  to  the  generosity  of  their 
donors,  and  to  Harlow  N.  Higinbotham 
who  for  the  past  thirty  years  has  per- 


PATIEXTS'    SLEEPING    SHACK 
at  the  Edward  Sanatorium. 


sonally  investigated 
and  admitted  every 
patient  who  has  en- 
tered the  institu- 
tion. Two  years 
ago  a  tablet  was 
erected  at  the  en- 
trance, which  more 
fitly  than  I  can  de- 
scribe depicts  the 
spirit  which  per- 
vades its  walls.  It 
reads : 

This  tablet  is  placed  in  loving  memory  of 
those  good  and  faithful  women  and  men  who 
gave  unselfishly  of  themselves  and  generously 
of  their  means,  for  the  establishment  of  this 
Home.  Their  names  are  not  recorded  here — 
beyond  in  the  infinite,  they  are  written  on 
pages  more  glorious  and  far  more  enduring. 
This  tablet  is  the  gift  and  tribute  of  one 
who  knew  them  well  and  loved  them  fondly. 
May  patience,  and  peace  and  plenty,  ever 
abide  within  its  walls.  May  those  who  suffer 
and  those  who  serve,  those  who  sing,  and 
those  who  pray,  as  well  as  those  who,  unable 
to  do  more  than  stand  by  and  cheer,  be  equally 
blessed. 

May  this  great  city,  and  all  the  agencies 
here  employed  to  heal  the  sick,  alleviate  suf- 
fering, and  advance  the  interest  of  the  com- 
munity, be  prosperous  always. 


A  STATISTICAL  SUMMARY  OF  INSTITUTIONAL  FACILITIES   FOR  THE  CARE  OF  CONSUMPTIVES 
IN  CHICAGO,  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  STAGE. 


Institution 

Stage 

Beds 

Total 

No.  of  patients 
cared  for 
in  past  year 

Cook  County  Consumptives'  Hospital 
Dunning-Consumptives'  Department 
Home  for  Incurables 
Edward  Sanatorium 
Winfield  Sanatorium 
Chicago  Fresh  Air  Hospital 

Advanced 
Mod.  Advanced 
Advanced 
Curable 
Curable 
All  stages 

325 
150 
60 
60 
65 
30 

690 
445 

2,091 
1,382 
Approx,  1  50 
130 
194 
3J  mi-s.   38 

Total  existing  bed  capacity 

3,985 

PROPOSED  ADDITIONAL  FACILITIES 

Cook  County  Infirmary  (Oak  Forest) 
Municipal  Sanitarium 

)  Advanced 
(  Early                   • 
Curable 

175 
20 
250 

Total  proposed  bed  capacity 

Total 

1,135 
150 

Beds  discontinued  at  Dunning,  on  Transfer 
to  Oak  Forest 

Totiil  existing  and  proposed                                                                                                                      poe 
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A  NEW  AID  TO  JUSTICE1 

THE  COMMITTEE  ON  CRIMINAL  COURTS 
LAWRENCE  VEILLER 


ALFRED   R.    PAGE. 

A  distinguished  group  of  New  York- 
ers interested  in  social  problems  has  re- 
cently come  together  with  the  definite 
purpose  of  aiding  the  administration  <>{ 
justice  in  the  lower  criminal  courts  — 
those  branches  of  government  which 
stand  to  the  large  mass  of  our  immigrant 
population,  not  merely  as  the  outward 
manifestation  oi  justice  in  America,  but 
in  very  truth  as  American  institutions 
themselves. 

Three  years  ago  the  writer,  acting  on 

behalf  of  the  Charity  Organization  So- 

•  lie  introduced  in  the  Legis- 

lature a  bill  calling  for  the  appointment 

of  a   lepi  n    to  make   a 

thorough  inquiry  into  the  administration 

of  justice  in  these  courts  in  the  cities  of 

k  and  Buffalo.    The  Page  Com- 

n  was  thus  created.    Through  two 

that  body  made  the  most  thorough 

stiuly  of  the  criminal  courts  that  has  ever 

been  made  in  America,  and   during  the 

present  year  secured  the  passage  of  a  new 

inferior  court  act  calculated  to  work  a 

veritable    revolution    in    the    conduct    of 

these  tribunals. 

the  Charity  Organization   Society 


it  seemed  that  the  opportunity  for  help- 
ful service  had  not  ceased  with  the  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation,  but  that  great 
opportunities  for  useful  aid  presented 
themselves  in  securing  continuity  of  ef- 
fort and  in  bringing  the  force  of  public 
sentiment  to  bear  in  support  of  these 
and  similar  measures. 

Accordingly,  last  July,  by  the  action  of 
its  president,  Robeit  W.  deForest,  and  on 
the  invitation  of  Otto  T.  Bannard,  its 
vice-president,  the  Committee  on  Crim- 
inal Courts  came  into  being.  Three  mem- 
bers of  the  Page  Commission  are  among 
its  members.  Bronson  Winthrop,  the 
member  of  that  commission  appointed  by 
Governor  Hughes  is  the  chairman  of  the 
new  committee.  Senator  Alfred  R.  Page, 
the  chairman  of  the  legislative  commis- 
sion bearing  his  name,  and  now  a  Su- 
preme Court  judge,  is  another  member, 
and  Julius  M.  Mayer,  counsel  to  the  Page 
Commission,  former  attorney  general  of 
the  state  and  a  former  judge  of  the  Court 
of  Special  Sessions  is  a  third.  Two 
former  judges  of  the  state's  highest 
courts,  leaders  of  the  bar,  Alton  B.  Par- 
ker, former  judge  of  tRe  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, and  Morgan  J.  O'Brien,  formerly 
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Supreme  Court  justice,  add  great 
strength  to  the  committee.  Two  former 
assistant  district  attorneys  on  Mr.  Jer- 
ome's staff,  Nathan  A.  Smyth  and  George 
W.  Schurman,  bring  intimate  practical 
knowledge  of  the  workings  of  these 
courts  to  the  committee's  service.  The 
bar  as  well  as  the  bench  is  strongly  rep- 
resented. Of  the  seventeen  members  of 
the  committee,  fourteen  are  lawyers.  In 
addition  to  those  mentioned  are  men  like 
Philip  J.  McCook,  who  has  given  de- 
voted service  for  years  to  the  cause  of 
the  pooV,  both  with  the  Legal  Aid  So- 
ciety and  the  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety ;  Ralph  K.  Jacobs  of  Brooklyn,  who 
has  specialized  on  domestic  relations 
problems;  Ezra  P.  Prentice,  deputy  at- 
torney general  of  the  state  and  for  many 
years  a  leader  in  the  state  Assembly ; 
Frederick  Trevor  Hill,  a  close  student  of 
legal  problems,  and  Frank  L.  Polk,  form- 
er civil  service  commissioner. 

The  social  workers  of  the  committee 
are  Robert  W.  deForest,  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society's  president;  Otto  T. 
Bannard,  its  vice-president;  John  M. 
Glenn,  director  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation;  Homer  Folks,  president  of 
the  State  Probation  Commission,  and  the 
writer  who  as  secretary  of  the  committee 
will  have  the  direction  of  its  work. 
Bailey  B.  Burritt,  who  has  done  such  ef- 
fective work  in  the  study  of  the  inebriety 
problem,  has  been  appointed  executive 


secretary  and  Joseph  T.  Williams,  as- 
sistant secretary. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  committee  to 
an  unusual  degree  brings  to  its  tasks  a 
wide  knowledge  and  grasp  of  public  af- 
fairs. Of  its  seventeen  members,  four- 
teen either  now  or  in  the  past  have  held 
'public  office.  Made  up,  as  it  is,  of  demo- 
crats and  republicans,  of  Catholic,  Protes- 
tant and  Jew,  it  is  peculiarly  well  con-! 
stituted  for  the  tasks  that' confront  it  ant} 
it  will  command  public  confidence  to  a 
high  degree. 

The  keynote  of  the  committee's  work' 
is  sympathetic  co-operation  with  the 
magistrates,  with  the  public,  with  social 
workers,  with  court  clerks  and  city  offi- 
cials and  with  the  Legislature.  Its  op- 
portunities will  lie  in  the  defense  of  the 
law,  protesting  against  amendments  that 
weaken  it,  strengthening  it  where  it  shows 
defects,  securing  for  its  enforcement  the 
support  of  the  city  administration,  and 
aiding  in  securing  sufficient  appropria- 
tions. It  will  bring  to  the  aid  of  the 
magistrates  the  force  of  public  sentiment 
in  behalf  of  the  reforms  contemplated, 
and  should  -make  possible  effective  aid  in 
the  further  study  of  the  many  difficult 
questions  involved. 

The  direction  and  scope  of  the  com- 
mittee's work  may  be  realized  when  it  is 
known  that  the  committee  has  already 
organized  the  following  ten  sub-commit- 
tees :  on  general  administration,  domes- 
tic relations  courts,  night  courts,  pro- 
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bation,  law  and  legislation,  buildings, 
children's  courts,  Court  of  Special  Ses- 
sions, record  system  and  court  records, 
magistrates'  courts  and  institutions. 

The  committee  has  already  placed  its 
services  at  the  disposal  of  the  new  chief 
magistrates,  Judges  William  McAdoo, 
Otto  Kempner  and  Chief  Justice  Isaac 
F.  Russell  of  the  Court  of  Special  Ses- 
sions, who  view  with  gratification  the 
creation  of  this  committee  and  its  aid  in 
their  work. 

One  of  the  things  which  the  committee 
hopes  to  do  is  to  aid  in  seeing  that  a  fair 
trial  is  had  of  the  provision  of  the  new 


law  which  calls  for  the  medical  examina- 
tion and  treatment  of  convicted  prosti- 
tutes (the  famous  section  79  of  the  in- 
ferior courts  act  which  has  been  so  much 
discussed  in  THE  SURVEY.  Before  so  im- 
portant a  statute  is  changed,  its  workings 
must  be  carefully  studied,  and  the  results 
obtained  under  it  set  before  the  public. 
This  the  committee  will  seek  to  do.  It 
hopes  to  bring  into  close  co-operation 
those  various  groups  of  earnest  people 
who  are  now  so  much  disturbed  by  this 
phase  of  the  question.  The  committee 
has  already  made  a  special  study  of  a 
record  system  for  use  in  the  magistrates' 
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courts,  which  is  now  being  put  into  opera- 
tion by  Chief  Magistrate  McAdoo  and 
Chief  Clerk  Philip  Bloch.  In  place  of 
the  old  hit  or  miss  method  by  which  the 
magistrate  had  to  trust  to  his  memory 
for  the  previous  criminal  history  of  an 
offender,  because  there  was  no  system  of 
identification  or  indexed  records,  there 
will  soon  be  a  centralized  system  of  card 
records  from  which  at  a  glance  the  com- 
plete criminal  history  of  every  offender 
will  be  evident. 

So  many  of  the  evils  of  the  criminal 
courts  are  inherent  in  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  court  buildings  that  a  great 
opportunity  awaits  the  committee  in  help- 
ing to  develop  a  new  type  of  model  court 
house,  and  aiding  in  securing  the  erection 
of  such  buildings  from  time  to  time  in 
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different  parts  of  the  city,  replacing  the 
present  sadly  defective  structures. 

As  the  committee's  work  develops  it 
will  seek  to  make  the  great  mass  of  our 
foreign  population  aware  of  the  new 
order  of  things,  to  make  plain  to  them 


that  special  privilege,  intimidation  and 
insult  in  these  tribunals  are  no  more,  but 
in  their  place  justice  and  fair  dealing. 
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JOTTINGS 


School  Tuberculosis  Exhibits.— Massachu- 
setts is  the  tir-t  .-tate  officially  to  undertake  a 
special  exhibition  campaign  against  tubercu- 
losis in  its  public  schools.  Under  a  law  passed 
last  winter  with  an  appropriation  of  $1.000, 
the  State  Commission  on  Hospitals  for  Con- 
sumptives has  prepared  a 'scries  of  light  ex- 
hibits which  will  be  placed  in  the  schools  of 
every  large  city  and  town  of  the  state. 

The  exhibits,  prepared  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  John  B.  Hawes,  Jr.,  secretary  of  the 
commission,  are  models  of  compactness,  econ- 
omy, and  efficiency  in  demonstrating  tubercu- 

,  losis.  They  are  composed  of  two  large  panels 
each  five  feet  two  inches  long  and  four  feet 
four  inches  broad  strongly  hinged  together. 

iEach  contains  twenty -four  fr;imes  eight  in- 
ches by  ten  with  photographs  and  mottoes. 
The  exhibit  costs  about  thirty  dollars,  and  it 
can  be  handled  easily  by  two  men.  Owing  to 
the  limited  appropriation  it  is  planned  to  sell 
these  exhibits  where  possible  to  boards  of 
education  or  private  bodies,  and  where  this 
cannot  be  done  to  loan  them  for  six  months 
or  more.  A  pamphlet  suggesting  how  to  dem- 

ioiistrate    the    exhibit   has   been   prepared.     It 

i  will  be  sent  to  every  teacher  in  the  state. 

In  1908.  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts 
passed  a  law  requiring  "that  tuberculosis  and 
its  prevention  shall  be  taught  in  all  grades  of 
the  public  schools  of  this  state  in  which  in- 
struction is  given  in  the  subject  of  physiology 
and  hygiene."  Except  in  Salem,  Fall  River 
and  a  few  other  places,  no  attention  has  been 
paid  to  this  law.  It  has  become  evident  to 
those  interested  in  this  kind  of  instruction  that 
unless  something  is  done  to  help  the  teacher, 
already  overworked  and  underpaid,  little  will 
be  accomplished.  It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that 
by  means  of  the  exhibits  special  interest  will 
be  given  to  the  study  of  tuberculosis. 

National  Municipal  League. — The  program 
of  the  National  Municipal  League,  which  is  to 
meet  at  Buffalo  November  14-17,  will  cover 

,the  address  of  the  secretary,  Clinton  Rogers 
Woodruff,  on  The  New  Municipal  Idea;  dis- 
cussion of  the  franchise  question  led  by  Rob- 
ert Treat  Paine;  School  Extension,  by  Ed- 
ward J.  Ward;  City  Finances,  by  Harvey  S. 
Chase;  Corruption  in  Municipalities,  by  Wil- 

•liam  C.  Osborn;  the  liquor  question,  by  Prof. 
A.  R.  Hatton,  the  police,  taxation  and  many- 
other  city  problems.  It  is  a  broad  and  inter- 

'esting   program. 

The  league  has  recently  announced  that 
the  William  II.  Baldwin  prize  for  1910-11 
will  In-  on  The  Administration  of  the  Police 
Department  in  Some  City  in  the  United  States 
with  a  Population  of  Over  200,000.  The  con- 
which  .is  limited  to  undergraduate  college 
students,  closes  March  15.  Full  informa- 
he  obtained  of  the  secretary  of  the 
league.  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  North 
American  Building,  Philadelphia,  or  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge,  Prof. 
William  B.  Munro  of  Harvard. 
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A  Prcvcnlonum  in  the  ll'est. —  I'm-  lirst 
camp  or  sanatorium  for  pre-tuberculous  and 
anaemic  children  west  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
and  one  of  the  few  in  the  country,  has  been 
opened  at  White  Bear  lake,  about  thirteen 
miles  from  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  under  the  man- 
,  agement  of  the  St.  Paul  Anti-Tuberculosis 
Committee.  It  was  erected  by  Paulina  Sha- 
piro of  St.  Paul  in  memory  of  her  daughter, 
and  is  called  the  Eva  Shapiro  Memorial  Camp. 

The  object  is  to  take  out  of  their  ordinary 
environment  children  whose  resistance  to  dis- 
ease has  .been  weakened  by  insufficient  nour- 
ishment, overwork,  disease,  or  other  causes. 
It  might  more  properly  be  called  a  "preven- 
torium,"  like  its  predecessor  near  Lakewood. 
N.  J.  '  Similar  experiments  have  been  tried  in 
Brookline,  Mass.,  Norfolk.  New  York,  and 
other  places  with  marked  results.  Usually  a 
few  months  in  such  an  institution  will  prevent 
a  fatal  attack  of  tuberculosis  or  some  other 
disease. 

The  St.  Paul  institution  consists  of  a  two- 
story  frame  house,  well  equipped  with  play- 
rooms, wards,  etc.,  and  accommodates  ten 
boys  and  ten  girls  who  are  admitted  through 
the  dispensary  of  St.  Paul. 

Conference  of  Probation  Officers.  — The 
Third  Anual  State  Conference  of  Probation 
Officers,  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York 
State  Probation  Commission,  will  be  held  in 
Rochester  on  November  15-16,  just  preceding 
the  State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection which  convenes  on  November  15.  The 
principal  subjects  will  be  Preliminary  Inves- 
tigation of  Cases,  Improvement  of  Home  Con- 
ditions, Employment  of  Adult  Probationers, 
and  Treatment  of  Violations  of  Probationary 
Conditions.  Homer  Folks,  president  of  the 
State  Probation  Commission,  will  preside,  and 
discussion  will  be  led  by  Probation  Officers 
Frederick  W.  Pfeiffer  of  Buffalo,  Richard  A. 
Wallace  of  Auburn,  William  A.  Killip  of 
Rochester,  Edwin  J.  Cooley  of  Erie,  Minnie  S. 
Fisher  of  Syracuse,  Anne  V.  Roome  of  New 
York.  No  papers  will  be  read,  but  the  time 
will  be  devoted  to  informal  discussion,  divided 
equally  between  juvenile  and  adult  probation 
work. 

Children's  Conference  at  Cleveland. — The 
first  Western  Reserve  Conference  on  the 
Care  of  Neglected  and  Dependent  Children, 
will  be  held  in  the  Engineers'  Building,  Cleve- 
land, November  "17-19.  Representatives  from 
every  institution  in  Cleveland  are  expected. 
as  well  as  many  speakers  of  national  reputa- 
tion in  the  field  of  work  for  children,  among 
them  Hastings  H.  Hart,  Edwin  D.  Solen- 
berger,  Brother  Barnabas,  Martha  B.  Fal- 
coner and  James  A.  Leonard.  An  exhibit  will 
be  given  throughout  the  conference  and  the 
meetings  for  the  three  days  will  be  devoted  to 
institutions,  boarding-out,  adoption,  and  co- 
operation between  child-caring  agencies.  The 
committee  in  charge  hopes  that  a  permanent 
children's  bureau  will  be  the  outgrowth  of  the 
conference. 

October   29.    1910. 
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NEW    YORK    BUDGET 
INCREASED  $11,000,000 

The  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
tionment of  New  York  has  passed  the 
budget  for  1911  and  the  annual  cam- 
paign is  practically  over.  The  aldermen, 
subject  to  the  veto  of  the  mayor,  can 
reduce  the  budget  but  they  cannot  in- 
crease appropriations  and  probably  no 
change  will  be  made. 

The  effort  to  keep  the  expenditures 
down  to  the  total  for  last  year  was  not 
successful.  It  was  bound  to  fail  unless 
the  administration  disregarded  the  grow- 
ing needs  of  the  departments.  The  in- 
creases in  fixed  charges  for  the  debt  ser- 
vice and  for  mandatory  raises  of  salaries, 
together  with  the  necessity  of  providing 
a  larger  appropriation  for  the  deficiency 
of  taxes,  made  it  impossible  to  keep 
within  the  figures  for  last  year.  The  in- 
crease is  about  $11,000.000  whereas  the 
budget  last  year  exceeded  that  for  1909 
by  but  $6,585.000.  The  total  for  1911 
is  a  little  over  $174,000,000. 

This  increase  is  almost  entirely  ac- 
counted for  by  two  items.  The  debt 
semce — interest  on  the  city  debt,  instal- 
ments to  reduce  it,  and  amounts  pay- 
able for  191 1  exceeds  $50,000.000,  which 
is  over  $4,000,000  more  than  last  year. 
For  the  deficiency  of  taxes  $10,000,000 
is  set  aside  as  against  $4,000,000  for 
1910.  largely  because  of  the  cancellation 
of  franchise  taxes  by  the  courts. 
Aside  from  these,  the  net  increases 
total  much  less  than  a  million  dollars. 
\Vlnle  the  budget  campaign  was  on  two 
pertinent  issues  were  raised.  At  a  meet- 
ing held  at  the  Labor  Temple  to  urge 
liberal  sums  for  the  Departments  of 
Health,  Giaritics,  Parks  and  Education, 
the  necessary  corollary,  that  is  the  need 
for  new  sources  of  revenue,  was  recog- 
nized and  discussed  by  Frederic  C.  Howe 
of  Cleveland.  He  suggested  that  the 
city  appropriate  through  its  taxing  power 
the  annual  increase  in  land  values, 
•jjh  something  in  this  direction  may 
be  properly  attempted,  as  has  been  par- 
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tially  done  in  England,  other  methods 
for  raising  money  to  meet  the  advancing 
cost  of  municipal  administration  must  be 
found. 

Benjamin  C.  Marsh,  secretary  of  the 
Congestion  Committee,  also  pointed  out 
that  the  real  budget  consists  not  only  of 
the  amount  determined  by  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment  in  October, 
but  also  of  the  special  revenue  bonds  is- 
sued during  the  year.  The  use  of  special 
revenue  bonds  is  a  question  that  needs 
more  attention.  Last  October  the  ad- 
ministration reduced  the  appropriation 
requested  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Charities.  This  year  $240,000  has  al- 
ready been  issued  for  the  department  in 
special  revenue  bonds.  Every  year  the 
city  sells  bonds  for  this  department.  The 
issue  of  special  revenue  bonds  cannot  b« 
entirely  avoided,  but  such  repetitions  as 
this  are  hardly  excusable.  Unforeseen 
needs  will  always  arise,  but  it  was  shown 
that  purely  nominal  sums  are  voted  in 
the  budget  for  snow  removal.  The  cost 
for  this  service  may  vary  over  $1,000,000 
from  year  to  year.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, to  fix  a  figure  below  which  it  is 
unlikely  the  cost  would  fall  and  special 
revenue  bonds  would  have  to  be  issued 
only  to  meet  the  excess  over  this  sum. 
New  York  also  loses  much  by  collect- 
ing its  taxes  nearly  a  year  after  it  has 
spent  the  money  so  that  the  city  must 
borrow  to  meet  current  bills.  To  correct 
this  would  take  ten  or  twelve  years  but 
it  would  be  a  decidedly  wise  policy. 

Although  the  various  departments  col- 
lectively have  received  about  what  they 
were  granted  last  year,  a  number  have 
had  their  budgets  reduced.  In  this  class 
are  included  the  borough  presidents,  the 
Departments  of  Finance,  Docks,  Street 
Cleaning.  Bridges,  Board  of  City  Record, 
Board  of  Elections,  Charitable  Institu- 
tions and  a  number  of  other  branches  of 
the  city  ser\-ice.  Some  of  these  depart- 
ments have  been  notoriously  mismanag- 
ed, so  that  economies  were  to  be  ex- 
pected. 
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FEW  INCREASES  FOR 
CITY  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

The  Department  of  Health,  which  ask- 
ed for  an  increase  of  $1,300,000,  received 
but  $75,000.  This  permits  scarcely  any 
additional  development  of  the  work.  The 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment, 
although  there  has  been  but  little  public 
criticism  and  much  appreciation  of  the 
efforts  of  Dr.  Lederle  and  Dr.  Bensel, 
has  voted  to  make  an  investigation  of 
the  methods  employed  in  the  department. 
Only  minor  increases  were  allowed, 
which  means  the  postponement  of  plans 
for  increased  service  in  the  Bureau  of 
Child  Hygiene,  and  the  divisions  of  con- 
tagious diseases,  of  hospitals,  and  of 
milk  inspection. 

The  Department  of  Education  received 
but  $175,000  net  more  than  last  year 
though  the  gross  increase  exceeds  $800,- 
ooo,  instead  of  a  requested  increase  of 
$7,309,000.  The  evening  schools,  vacation 
schools,  recreation  centers,  baths  and 
playgrounds  are  again  to  be  kept  down 
to  the  sum  spent  in  1909.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  Departments  of  Health  and 
Charities,  the  work  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation is  to  be  investigated.  The  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  for  some 
years  has  felt  that  school  affairs  could 
perhaps  be  better  administered.  The  De- 
partment of  Public  Charities  was  at  first 
allowed  an  increase  of  but  $155,000.  This 
was  much  smaller  than  was  needed  as 
all  who  knew  the  wants  of  the  depart- 
ment, including  two  ex-commissioners, 
agreed.  Friends  of  the  department  made 
an  earnest  appeal  at  the  public  hearings 
for  more  funds  so  that  the  hospital  help- 
er service  might  be  improved  by  increas- 
ing the  absurdly  low  salaries  now  paid. 
In  the  final  budget,  in  spite  of  the  pre- 
vious criticisms,  a  further  increase  of 
$260,000  was  allowed,  which  is  still  less 
than  is  needed,  but  is  a  great  gain  over 
the  first  allowance. 

The  Park  Department  for  Manhattan 
and  Richmond  asked  for  $78,425  for 
playgrounds.  The  tentative  budget  al- 
lowed only  $35,000.  The  Parks  and 
Playgrounds'  Association  made  a  vigor- 
ous but  unsuccessful  campaign  to  have 
this  increased  to  at  least  $55,000. 

The  Tenement  House  Department  has 


teceived  $12,690  less  than  last  year.  For 
years  the  realty  owners  have  fought  the 
appropriations  for  this  department,  so 
that  the  commissioner  has  never  had  suf- 
ficient funds.  Sometimes  in  previous 
years,  when  every  other  department  has 
received  an  increase,  the  Tenement 
House  Department  has  been  singled  out 
for  cuts.  The  commissioner  has  there- 
fore never  been  able  to  make  the  month- 
ly inspections  of  tenement  houses  re- 
quired by  the  law  and  this  department 
could  less  afford  a  cut  than  almost 
any  other. 

The  final  budget  made  an  increase  of 
$20,550  over  the  tentative  one  for  the 
magistrates'  courts  in  Manhattan,  which 
will  enable  Chief  Justice  McAdoo  to  in- 
stall a  much  needed  alphabetical  file  of 
those  arraigned. 

Altogether,  though  the  social  service 
departments,  excepting  the  Tenement 
House  Department,  were  perhaps  for- 
tunate not  to  suffer  cuts,  the  needs  of 
the  city  in  the  way  of  health,  recreation, 
and  education  have  not  been  adequately 
met.  The  departments  will  be  able  to 
carry  on  their  present  work  but  almost 
all  improvements  and  additional  services 
must  be  postponed. 

USE  SCHOOLS  AS 
POLLING  PLACES 

The  New  York  budget  for  1911  pro- 
vides $1,056,750  for  the  Board  of  Elec- 
tions. That  is,  it  will  cost  over  a 
million  dollars  for  the  citizens  to 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  expressing 
their  choice  between  candidates  for  cer- 
tain offices.  Question  has  been  raised 
as  to  whether  thi«  right  can  be  exercised 
more  economically.  New  York  expects 
to  pay  about  $125.000  in  rent  for  polling 
places.  Is  all  of  it  necessary? 

Polling  places  are  required  for  elec- 
tion day,  four  registration  days,  and  for 
one  or  two  primaries,  according  to  the 
year.  The  present  method  is  to  rent 
quarters  in  each  election  district  for  the 
six  or  seven  days  required.  The  places 
used  cost  from  five  to  thirty  dollars  a 
day.  The  amounts  paid  are  smallest 
for  the  registration  days  and  highest 
for  accommodations  in  Manhattan  on 
election  day. 
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The  city  has  buildings  of  its  own  scat- 
tered throughout  the  city.  There  are 
nearly  six  hundred  schools,  about  fifty 
libraries,  besides  municipal  structures  in 
small  parks,  police  station  houses,  dis- 
trict courts,  armories,  and  the  local  of- 
fices of  various  municipal  departments. 
There  is  perhaps  considerable  objection 
to  using  police  station  houses  for  polling 
places.  But  the  suggestion  of  Lillian 
D.  Walrl  of  the  Nurses'  Settlement, 
which  already  has  the  approval  of  some 
of  the  school  and  city  officials,  that  the 
municipality  use  its  own  buildings,  so 
far  as  possible,  for  election  purposes, 
deserves  consideration.  The  present  ad- 
ministration with  its  expressed  ambition 
to  effect  economies  will  probably  weigh 
the  plan  most  carefully. 

The  use  of  the  public  buildings  on 
election  day,  which  is  a  holiday,  would 
cause  little  inconvenience.  On  no  one 
of  the  other  days,  some  of  which  come 
on  Saturdays,  are  there  so  many  of  the 
electorate  using  the  polling  places.  In 
most  casrs  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements. 
There  are  not  2,000  municipal  buildings, 
which  will  be  the  number  of  election  <li-- 
tricts  next  year,  and  undoubtedly  some 
places  must  be  rented,  though  not  as 
many  as  a  comparison  between  the  num- 
ber of  public  buildings  and  election  dis- 
tricts would  seem  to  indicate.  The  law 
allows  two  polling  places  in  certain  in- 
stances in  the  same  building.  It  has  been 
suggested  a  No  that  churches  be  request- 
ed to  give  the  use  of  their  vestry  rooms 
and  probably  some  of  the  settlements 
would  furnish  quarto 

The  scheme  will  require  much  work  on 
the  details  and  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
jii't  how  much  saving  can  be  effected. 
An  advantage  as  important  is  that  it 
would  provide  more  dignified  places  (or 
the  exercise  of  the  ballot  and  furnish  in 
this  respect  a  valuable  example  to  other 
communities. 

LYNN     TRFES     THE 
COMMISSION   PLAN 

Lynn.  Mass,  an  industrial  city  of  al- 
most 90.000  population,  with  a  hack- 
ground  of  strong  New  England  tradi- 
tions, has  adopted  one  of  the  most  ex- 
treme forms  of  commission  government. 


At  a  special  election  on  October  1 1 ,  three 
alternatives  were  offered  the  voters:  to 
continue  the  present  charter  with  a 
mayor  and  two  legislative  chambers,  to 
adopt  a  new  charter  with  a  mayor  and  a 
single  chamber ;  and  to  change  complete- 
ly to  a  new  charter  by  which  all  author- 
ity is  centered  in  a  commission  of  five 
members  elected  by  popular  vote  and 
subject  to  recall  on  petition  of  500  voters. 

The  last  form  was  adopted  by  a  de- 
cisive vote.  The  new  charter^will  abol- 
ish all  ward  lines  for  election*  purposes, 
provide  for  the  initiative  and  referendum 
and  for  a  public  meeting  at  which  all  of- 
ficial records  and  city  contracts  shall  be 
open  to  inspection,  and  fasten  direct  re- 
sponsibility on  the  five  commissioners  for 
the  five  departments  of  city  government. 

The  change  in  Lynn  did  not  come  as 
a  revolt  from  corruption  in  municipal 
affairs,  but  from  a  widespread  belief  that 
a  more  efficient  system  could  be  found. 
Discussion  during  the  campaign  was 
clean  and  instructive  and  popular  inter- 
est was  keen.  The  Men's  Federation, 
which  initiated  the  movement,  quickly 
gained  the  support  of  influential  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  and  of  the 
trade  unions. 

Lynn,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  continue 
its  interest  in  the  new  government,  and 
will  so  express  it  as  to  hold  up  the  hands 
of  the  commissioners  when  they  come 
into  control.  The  commission  form  of 
government,  like  all  other  devices  for 
running  a  city,  demands  unflagging 
watchfulness  and  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  the  electorate. 

NEW     YORK      STATE 
TO  PROTECT  ALIENS 

On  October  i  the  law  establishing  a 
Bureau  of  Industries  and  Immigration 
in  the  New  York  Department  of  Labor 
went  into  effect,  Frances  A.  Kellor  be- 
ing appointed  chief  investigator.  The 
bureau  is  the  result  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  Governor  Hughes's  Immigration 
Commission  which  handed  in  its  report 
in  April.  1909.  and  will  continue  much 
of  the  work  carried  on  after  the  disband- 
ment  of  the  commission  by  the  North 
American  Civic  League  for  Immigrants, 
of  which  Miss  Kellor  was  secretary. 

The  Bureau  of  Industries  and  Immi- 
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FRANCES  A   KELLOR. 

Chief   inspector    New    York    Bureau    of   Industries 
and   Immigration. 

gration  is  founded  on  the  conviction  of 
the  immigration  commission  that  from 
the  standpoint  of  humanity  we  have 
hitherto  shown  a  complete  indifference 
to  the  welfare  of  the  immigrant,  and 
from  the.  standpoint  of  the  state  "there 
has  been  no  consistent  effort  to  utilize 
the  tremendous  accumulation  of  energy 
possessed  by  the  army  of  industrious 
workers  who  bring  with  them  an  aggre- 
gate of  moral,  intellectual  and  artistic 
forces  which,  if  properly  directed,  would 
advance  our  national  ideals." 

To  remedy  this  neglect  the  bureau 
proposes  to  inquire  into  the  condition 
of  all  aliens  arriving  in  New  York,  to 
search  out  the  demand  for  labor  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  to  investigate 
all  applications  for  laborers,  to  exer- 
cise a  supervision  over  all  employment 
agencies,  and  .ultimately,  by  acquiring  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  labor  conditions, 
to  take  a  step  toward  preventing  conges- 
tion and  obviating  unemployment.  For 
the  protection  of  the  immigrant  worker 
the  bureau  has  power  to  inspect  all  con- 
tract labor  camps  within  the  state — a 
work  already  begun  by  Miss  Kellor.1  It 


will  also  act  as  an  investigating  agency 
of  all  philanthropic  institutions  now 
brought  to  bear  on  the  immigrant  and 
as  a  clearing-house  for  those  whose  ac- 
tivities are  found  to  be  legitimate.  It 
will  protect  the  immigrant  at  the  place 
of  landing,  and  will  exercise  control  over 
the  banker,  the  ticket  agent,  the  padrone, 
and  all  those  agencies  of  fraud,  vice  and 
extortion  which  have  hitherto  pitilessly 
exploited  the  alien,  and,  finally,  it  will 
co-operate  with  the  education  authorities 
in  enforcing  the  compulsory  education 
law  and  in  providing  instruction  in  Eng- 
lish and  citizenship  for  adult  aliens. 

Miss  Kellor  is  exceptionally  well 
equipped  for  this  work.  Besides  her 
position  in  the  North  American  Civic 
League  for  Immigrants  and  as  secretary 
of  Governor  Hughes's  Immigration  Com- 
mission she  served  on  Governor  Hig- 
gins's  Probation  Commission,  and  as  sec- 
retary of  the  Research  Committee  of  the 
Committee  of  Fourteen  on  the  Social 
Evil  she  supervised  the  investigation  and 
prepared  the  report  on  Law  Enforcement 
in  New  York.  As  fellow  of  the  College 
Settlements  Association  in  1905  she 
made  a  study  of  employment  agencies2 
in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston  and 
Chicago,  which  revealed  a  system  of  ex- 
tortion and  a  connection  between  em- 
ployment agencies  and  prostitution  which 
led  to  the  present  law  regulating  such 
agencies  in  cities  of  the  first  class  in 
New  York  state.  Miss  Kellor  was  a 
student  in  the  New  York  School  of  Phi- 
lanthropy, a  graduate  of  the  Cornell 
Law  School  and  a  graduate  student  in 
the  University  of  Chicago.  She  organ- 
ized the  Intermunicipal  Research  Com- 
mittee and  the  National  League  for  the 
Protection  of  Colored  Women. 

ONE  SECTION  OF  THE  IN- 
FERIOR COURTS  LAW 

MAUDE  E.  MINER 

Secretary  New  York  Probation  Association 

The  inferior  courts  law  has  not  been 
in  operation  a  sufficient  length  of  time 
for  us  to  judge  whether  specific  sections 

'See  THE   SUKVEY  for  January   20.   1910. 

2Out  of  Work.  By  Frances  A.  Kellor.  1004. 
New  York.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  I 'p.  2'Ji 
Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  THE  SUKVEY,  $1.37. 
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are  entirely  good  or  entirely  bad,  or 
whether  they  have  an  element  of  good 
in  them,  even  though  we  believe  that  the 
law  as  a  whole  will  result  in  improvement 
in  the  court  system.  The  section  of  the 
law  most  in  question  is  clause  79,  about 
which  so  much  discussion  has  arisen.  It 
is  for  us  to  observe  with  unprejudiced 
minds  how  it  is  administered,  how  it  ope- 
rates, and  what  better  provision  can  be 
made.  We  must  believe  that  magistrates 
and  all  other  public  officials  who  are 
charged  with  the  execution  of  this  law, 
are  anxious  to  execute  it  in  the  wisest, 
best  and  most  humane  way. 

THE  TRIAL  AND  THE  EXAMINATION 

The  prisoner,  when  arraigned,  stands 
before  the  magistrate,  not  separated,  as 
formerly,  by  the  high  bridge.  She  is 
ed  of  her  legal  rights  and  may  have 
the  case  adjourned  or  have  an  imme- 
diate hearing.  If  the  hearing  is  post- 
poned, the  defendant  may  be  admitted 
to  bail ;  if  convicted,  she  is  remanded  for 
sentence.  Were  the  adjourning  of  these 
to  become  a  regular  practice,  a  real 
danger  might  arise  from  the  reappearing 
of  the  professional  bondsman;  but  if 
girls  realize  that  an  adjournment  means 
merely  a  delay  in  sentence,  which  is  true 
if  there  is  adequate  evidence,  they  will 
be  unwilling  to  ask  for  it. 

Women  remanded  for  sentence  are  ex- 
amined by  a  woman  physician  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  remain  twenty- 
four  or  forty-eight  hours,  during  which 
time  microscopic  tests  are  made  to  de- 
termine the  prevnce  or  absence  of  dis- 
ease. The  result  of  this  examination  is 
presented  to  the  magistrate  at  the  time 
of  sentence. 

:n    September    i    to    October    15, 

ninety-three   women    convicted    at    the 

t  Court  for  \Vomen  of  offenses  re- 

,r  to  prostitution  were  examined  by 

the  physician.     The  disposition  of  their 

cases  was  as  follows : 

Committed  to  workhouse  hospital...  37 

Committed  to  Hellenic  Hospital....  I 

Committed  to  the  workhouse 37 

Fined    15 

Committed   to   New    York   Magdalen 

icvolent  Society    I 


Placed  on  probation i 

Discharged    i 

THE  PLACE  OF  COMMITMENT 

Section  79  provides  that  if  after  ex- 
amination by  a  physician  "it  thereby  ap- 
pears that  the  prisoner  is  afflicted  with 
any  venereal  disease  which  is  contagious, 
infectious  or  communicable,  the  magis- 
trate shall  commit  her  to  a  public  hos- 
pital having  a  ward  or  wards  for  the 
treatment  of  the  disease  with  Vhich  she 
is  afflicted  .  .  ." 

Since  the  first  commitment  to  Bellevue 
Hospital,  women  found  to  be  suffering 
from  venereal  disease  have  been  commit- 
ted by  the  magistrates  to  the  workhouse 
hospital  on  Blackwcll's  Island.  No  com- 
mitments have  been  made  to  the  City 
Hospital  or  the  Metropolitan  Hospital, 
which  have  wards  for  the  treatment  for 
venereal  disease.  There  are  two  hos- 
pital wards  in  the  workhouse,  one  med- 
ical and  the  other  surgical,  having 
eighteen  beds  each,  for  the  treatment 
of  those  women  who  become  ill  dur- 
ing their  period  of  sentence.  The  wo- 
men committed  under  section  79  are 
not  in  the  hospital  wards,  but  in  cells 
near  them.  There  are  four  and  five  in 
a  single  cell,  and  in  one  cell  I  counted 
six  women.  The  women  are  locked  in 
their  cells  during  the  day,  except  when 
they  go  for  their  meals,  to  help  with 
the  scrubbing  of  floors  and  cells,  or  for 
consultation  with  the  physician.  With 
five  or  six  women  in  a  cell,  lying  on  cots 
without  mattresses,  or  standing  about 
talking,  having  little  or  no  useful  occu- 
pation, it  is  impossible  for  any  one  of 
them  to  be  benefited.  When  I  visitod 
the  workhouse  October  24,  girls  and 
women  with  whom  I  spoke  complained, 
among  other  things,  of  the  lack  of  sani- 
tary arrangements  in  the  cells  and  said 
that  they  received  little  medical  care. 

The  two  physicians  assigned  to  the 
workhouse  are  internes  who  come  for 
a  period  of  two  or  at  the  most  three 
months.  This  means  that  those  treat- 
ing the  women  will  be  a  constantly  chang- 
ing group. 

The  commissioner  of  correction  has 
himself  said  that  the  workhouse  has  not 
adequate  facilities  for  caring  for  these 
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women,  as  it  has  no  ward  for  the  treat- 
ment of  venereal  disease.  We  would  fur- 
ther say  that  the  workhouse  is  not  a 
suitable  place  for  these  girls  and  women, 
because  there  is  absolutely  no  reform- 
ative influence  there;  and  that  it  seems 
to  the  layman's  mind  illegal  to  commit 
women  to  the  workhouse  under  section 
79,  because  it  is  not  a  public  hospital 
having  a  ward  or  wards  for  the  treat- 
ment of  venereal  disease. 

THE  TERM  OF  COMMITMENT 

The  law  states  that  a  magistrate  shall 
commit  women  "for  a  minimum  period 
fixed  by  him  in  the  commitment  and  for 
a  maximum  period  of  not  more  than 
one  year."  Further  provisions  are  that 
if  the  prisoner  is  cured  after  the  mini- 
mum period  and  before  the  maximum 
period,  she  shall  be  discharged  upon  the 
order  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
institution,  when  the  physician  of  the  in- 
stitution or  the  Department  of  Health 
certifies  that  she  is  cured.  If  cured  be- 
fore the  minimum  period  expires,  she 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  workhouse  and 
discharged  at  the  close  of  that  period. 

Contrary  to  what  seemed  to  be  both 
the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  law,  sen- 
tences are  being  imposed  for  a  maximum 
period  of  less  than  one  year,  as  well  as 
a  minimum  period,  and  read :  "Not  less 
than  two-  months,  not  more  than  three 
months."  "Not  less  than  four  months, 
not  more  than  six  months,"  "Not  less 
then  six  weeks,  nor  more  than  two 
two  months." 

This  means  that  a  girl  committed  for 
a  minimum  period  of  two  months  and  a 
maximum  of  three  months  may  leave 
the  institution  at  the  close  of  the  three- 
month  period,  whether  or  not  she  is 
cured  of  the  disease.  We  know  that 
women  will  not  be  morally  cured  in  a 
period  of  three  months  in  the  workhouse 
and  we  cannot  expect  physical  cure  in 
that  time,  except  in  rare  instances.  Con- 
sequently, the  woman  who  is  not  morally 
helped  and  who  is  not  physically  cured 
may  return  in  her  diseased  condition  to 
a  life  of  prostitution. 

BEDFORD  REFORMATORY 

The  last  sentence  of  section  79  reads: 
"Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  con- 


strued to  limit  the  authority  of  a  city 
magistrate  to  commit  any  prisoner  for 
an  indeterminate  period  to  any  institu- 
tion now  having  authority  by  law  to  re- 
ceive inmates  for  detention  for  a  period 
of  more  than  one  year." 

Another  section  of  the  law  provides 
that  a  woman  "between  the  ages  of  six- 
teen and  thirty  convicted  of  habitual 
drunkenness,  of  being  a  common  pros- 
titute, of  soliciting  on  public  streets  or 
places  for  purposes  of  prostitution,  of 
frequenting  disorderly  houses  or  houses 
of  prostitution,  or  of  vagrancy"  under  a 
special  section,  may  be  committed  to  the 
State  Reformatory  for  Women  at  Bed- 
lord.  The  maximum  period  of  commit- 
ment is  three  years  and  parole  within  a 
shorter  time  is  conditioned  by  good  be- 
havior. 

Those  who  have  visited  Bedford  know 
what  an  excellent  institution  it  is,  situ- 
ated in  the  open  country,  with  the  cot- 
tage system,  industrial  work  to  prepare 
women  to  earn  their  living,  classes  of 
various  kinds,  a  wholesome  moral  and 
social  atmosphere  and  a  hospital  to  pro- 
vide proper  treatment  for  those  in  need 
of  medical  care.  Since  we  are  aiming 
not  to  punish  those  who  have  erred  but  to 
help  them,  not  to  cure  their  bodies  alone 
but  to  influence  and  affect  their  charac- 
ters and  lives,  why  not  commit  women 
to  Bedford  where  there  will  be  chance 
for  moral  as  well  as  physical  cure? 

The  law  is  very  clear  with  regard  to 
the  power  of  a  magistrate  to  commit  to 
this  institution,  and  it  is  only  necessary 
to  have  the  proper  evidence  to  convict, 
so  that  decision  will  not  be  reversed  if 
appeal  is  taken  to  the  higher  courts. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In  making  a  fair  trial  of  section  79,  let 
the  following  conclusions  be  considered: 

ist.  The  workhouse  has  no  ward  for 
the  treatment  of  venereal  disease ;  there- 
fore, commitments  should  not  be  made 
to  the  workhouse  hospital. 

2nd.  The  period  in  which  venereal  dis- 
ease can  be  cured  cannot  be  definitely 
determined;  therefore,  a  maximum  term 
of  sentence  should  not  be  named  by  the 
magistrate. 
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3rd.  The  state  provides  for  the  moral 
teaching,  industrial  training  and  medical 
treatment  of  women  delinquents;  there- 
fore, commitment  should  be  made  to  the 
New  York  State  Reformatory  at  Bed- 
ford. 

SOCIAL   SERVICE    IN    THE 
EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 

JOHN  M.  GLENN 

At  the  General  Convention  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  recently 
held  in  Cincinnati  its  Joint  Commission 
on  the  Relations  of  Capital  and  Labor 
submitted  a  report  which  accepts  social 
service  as  an  essential  need  in  the  life 
of  the  church.  The  formation  of  thir- 
teen diocesan  social  service  commissions 
is  significant  of  the  growing  apprecia- 
tion of  the  importance  of  an  active  prac- 
tical interest  in  social  conditions.  The 
reports  of  these  commissions  show  that 
they  have  been  thoughtfully  studying 
questions  of  public  health,  of  housing,  of 
•  f  the  social  evil,  of  hours 
and  methods  of  labor,  especially  the 
labor  of  women  and  children,  as  well  as 
other  vital  matters.  They  have  also  been 
putting  them-i-lvr«.  into  touch  with  other 
agencies  and  have  done  effective  work  in 
helping  to  procure  legislation  and  in 
forming  public  opinion.  The  showing  is 
not  as  great  as  it  might  be,  but  it  marks 
encouraging  and  intelligent  progress. 

The  report  of  the  commission  endorses 
the  recommendations  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches  as  to  reductions  of 
hours  of  work,  release  from  employ- 
ment one  day  in  seven  and  a  living  wage. 
iys: 

We  are  convinced  that  the  church  must 
throw  her  chief  emphasis  upon  the  value  of 
human  life.  This  is  hut  reiterating  what  we 
have  already  quoted  from  the  Lambeth  En- 
cyclical. The  property  right  is  merely  one 
conferred  upon  the  individual  by  the  com- 
munity. Morally  it  exists  only  in  return  for 
social  It  must  in  every  case  yield  to 

the  needs  of  humanity.     No  business  interests, 
no  profit  however  great  can  warrant  the  de- 
•i  of  human  life.      Such  a 
p_le  has  clear  implications.     To  illustrate 
'.ro light  in  a  startling  way 
before  the  public  :   N'o  Christian  employer  can 
find  valid  ground  for  conducting  an  industry 


which  requires  or  even  permits  the  regular 
employment  of  men  for  twelve  hours  a  day, 
seven  days  in  the  week,  at  a  wage  which  ne- 
cessitates the  work  of  women  and  children 
that  the  family  may  live. 

Christian  society  ought  not  to  permit  the 
existence  of  any  industry  which  cannot  suc- 
ceed without  the  labor  of  women  or  children 
under  unnatural  conditions.  "Inasmuch  as 
ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these 
my  brethren,"  is  the  final  test  of  our  Chris- 
tianity. The  first  care  of  the  Christian  em- 
ployer should  be  not  his  profits  but  his  men. 
He  should  think  not  so  much  of  getting  work 
out  of  them  as  of  helping  to  form  those  habits 
of  industry  which  contribute  to  health  and 
character. 

.  The  same  principle  governs  the  church's 
message  to  the  laborer.  It  is  her  business  to 
help  him  to  understand  his  own  struggle  and 
its  meaning.  He  must  learn  that  it  is  devel- 
opment of  the  whole  man  which  gives  his 
struggle  dignity.  The  better  physical  condi- 
tions and  the  opportunity  for  recreation  and 
education  and  family  life  which  he  seeks,  are 
not  ends  but  means  to  the  end  of  better  men 
and  women.  His  unions  are  justified  through 
seeking  such  an  end.  When,  therefore,  he 
seems  to  stand  for  mediocrity,  for  the  dimin- 
ution of  opportunity  for  individuals,  for  a 
purely  class  interest  and  spirit  or  for  violence, 
the  church  must  equally  reprove.  When  in  ig- 
norance that  his  whole  present  advance 
springs  from  the  Life  which  the  church  pre- 
serves for  the  world,  he  attacks  her  or  neg- 
lecti  her,  she  must  reach  out  in  tenderness  to 
win  him  back.  Only  in  sympathetic  touch 
can  the  church  find  the  way  to  that  hold  upon 
the  life  of  the  laborer  which  she  has  so  largely 
lost. 

The  final  solution  of  all  the  problems  which 
these  remarks  suggest  lies,  we  believe,  only  in 
the  steady  increase  of  the  power  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  community.  The  power  of  the 
Christian  ideal  of  life  and  the  supreme  value 
of  every  human  life,  let  the  church  show  forth 
the  one  and  proclaim  the  other,  and  her  work 
will  be  well  done. 

On  its  recommendation  the  convention 
unanimously  adopted  the  following  reso- 
lution : 

Resolved,  that  a  Joint  Commission  on  So- 
cial Service  be  appointed,  consisting  of  five 
I>s,  five  presbyters  and  five  laymen.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  this  commission  to  study 
and  report  upon  social  and  industrial  condi- 
tions, to  co-ordinate  the  activities  of  the  vari- 
•  runnirations  existing  in  the  church  in  the 
interests  of  social  service,  to  co-operate  with 
similar  bodies  in  other  communions,  to  en- 
courage sympathetic  relations  between  capital 
and  labor,  and  to  deal  according  to  their  dis- 
cretion with  these  and  kindred  matters. 

Later  power  to  add  to  its  numbers  was 
given  the  new  commission.  Among  the 
members  of  the  commission  are  the  Rev. 
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George  Hodges,  D.  D.,  the  Rev.  E.  L. 
Parsons,  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Sumner,  the 
Rev.  J.  Howard  Melish,  the  Rev.  F.  H. 
Nelson,  and  Messrs.  Gifford  Pinchot,  Ja- 
cob Riis,  George  Mather,  R.  S.  Morris 
and  W.  F.  Morgan.  The  House  of  Bish- 
ops on  motion  of  Bishop  Greer  of  New 
York  unanimously  adopted  the  fallowing :. 

Whereas,  the  employment  of  children  in 
factories,  mines  and  shops  reduces  wages  to 
the  child's  standard,  disintegrates  the  family, 
deprives  the  child  of  his  natural  rights  to  a 
period  of  training  and  time  for  play,  and  de- 
preciates the  human  stock ;  and 

Whereas,  we  recognize  the  responsibility  of 
the  church  for  our  industrial  as  well  as  our 
spiritual  standard;  therefore,  we  call  upon 
employers  and  parents  to  use  all  influence 
toward  better  legislation  and  better  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  for  the  protection  of  chil- 
dren, to  the  end  that  exploitation  of  the  labor 
of  children  shall  become  impossible  in  this 
Christian  country ;  and 

Whereas,  we  believe  a  special  injustice 
against  the  child  exists  in  the  nieht  work  of 
boys  under  eighteen,  in  the  transmission  of 
messages,  and  especially  in  the  distribution  of 
our  daily  morning  papers,  between  the  hours 
of  10  p.  M.  and  6  A.  M.  ;  therefore,  we  call 
upon  all  Christian  legislators  to  make  laws 
forbidding  this  work  of  children  under  eigh- 
teen, between  the  hours  of  10  p.  M.  and  6 
A.  M.,  in  the  various  communities  of  our  na- 
tion. 

On  October  20  a  conference  of  dio- 
cesan social  service  commissions  held 
three  well  attended  meetings.  At  the 
opening  meeting  Bishop  Lawrence  of 
Massachusetts  declared  that  church  unity 
and  missions  are  inextricably  tied  to  so- 
cial service.  The  Rev.  Alexander  G. 
Cummins  of  Poughkeepsie  said  that 
wages  have  travelled  in  a  prairie  schoon- 
er, profits  in  a  Pennsylvania  Limited. 
Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff  urged  co- 
ordination of  the  social  work  and 
agencies  within  the  church  and  with  out- 
side agencies.  He  showed  the  necessity 
for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  of- 
fice for  the  new  commission  with  a  gen- 
eral secretary  in  charge  to  guide  and 
stimulate  general  and  local  organization 
and  work,  a  suggestion  which  was  unani- 
mously adopted  and  recommended  by 
the  conference. 

At  the  afternoon  session  the  Rev. 
Charles  N.  Lathrop  of  California  said 
that  a  church  should  bring  to  its  mem- 
bership a  wide  and  accurate  knowledge 
of  conditions  in  its  community,  and  de- 


velop in  them  a  new  civic  and  business 
conscience.  Dean  Sumner  of  Chicago 
urged  close  co-operation  between 
churches  and  better  equipped  public  and 
private  social  agencies,  such  as  school 
boards,  health  boards,  jails,  associated 
charities,  child  labor  committees  and  con- 
sumers' leagues.  Clergy  and  laity  should 
be  better  acquainted  with  problems  of 
city  administration  and  expenditure  as 
well  as  with  labor  problems. 

The  Rev.  Theodore  I.  Reese  of  Co- 
lumbus, O.,  in  a  well  balanced  paper  on 
Capital  and  Labor  put  squarely  upon  the 
church  the  responsibility  to  under- 
stand clearly  the  conditions  under  which 
men  and  women  labor  and  to  work  for 
their  improvement  in  a  definite  and  prac- 
tical way.  The  church  has  a  great  power 
as  an  impartial  leader  to  strengthen  what 
is  right  and  wise  and  to  lessen  wrong 
and  foolish  methods. 

Among  others  who  took  part  in  the 
discussion  were  Dean  Hodges  of  Cam- 
bridge and  H.  D.  W.  English  of  Pitts- 
burgh. The  latter  told  of  the  valuable 
share  that  members  of  Calvary  Church, 
known  as  "the  Calvary  crowd,"  had 
taken  in  cleaning  Pittsburgh  politics. 

At  night  a  public  meeting  was  held. 
Bishop  Williams  of  Michigan  opened  the 
meeting  with  the  following  words : 

Popular  Protestantism  is  too  much  concern- 
ed with  individual  salvation.  Environments 
exist  in  which  it  is  as  impossible  to  grow  and 
develop  a  Christian  character  as  to  grow  a 
rose  in  an  ash  barrel.  We  cannot  preach 
chastity  without  considering:  the  tenement 
house  problem,  or  temperance  without  real- 
izing that  poverty  leads  to  drunkenness,  as 
well  as  drunkenness  to  poverty. 

The  church  has  its  social  responsibility.  But 
it  has  more  than  to  minister  to  the  wounded. 
It  is  more  than  a  train  of  Red  Cross  nurses. 
It  has  got  to  go  below  the  surface  and  re- 
veal the  causes  of  the  strife  and  witness  for 
social  justice  as  well  as  minister.  We  need  a 
new  version  of  the  Good  Samaritan.  It  is 
high  time  the  church  saw  the  Jericho  road 
cleared  of  thieves  and  robbers. 

Bishop  Anderson  of  Chicago  said: 

We  must  individualize  our  responsibilities 
before  we  can  socialize  our  Christianity.  The 
first  great  need  of  the  present  is  to  fix  the  re- 
sponsibilities— to  point  out  the  man  in  the 
city,  the  state  or  the  corporation  who  outlines 
the  policy. 

We  must  have  a  social  gospel  to  meet  the 
times.  It  is  the  old  gospel  applied  to  the 
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present  Though  we  see  thousands  of  pure 
women  suffering  with  dread  diseases  and  boys 
and  girls  led  astray.  I  am  surprised  sometimes 
at  the  silence  of  the  church  just  because  the 
subject  happens  to  be  an  unpleasant  one. 

Three  things  stand  out  in  this  convention 
far  above  suffragan  bishops  and  the  other 
business,  three  great  streams  of  thought 
.m  education,  second  is  Chris- 
tian unity,  and  third  social  righteousness.  All 
stand  together.  We  have  got  to  give  Christian 
children  to  the  world  or  the  church  will  go 
out  of  busmo*.  We  must  have  church  unity 
or  the  church  will  lose  its  power.  How  can  it 
bring  out  the  gospel  of  social  service  when  so 
much  weakened  by  division?  ^The  church 
must  take  the  social  doctrine  or  the  Chrisinn 
church  will  be  found  ineffective  in  our  midst. 

Dean  Hodges  of  Cambridge,  and  John 
•  nnon  of  Washington,  treasurer  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  also 
made  addresses. 

The  spirit  of  the  meeting  was  one  of 
earnest  <k-sirc  for  fuller  information,  in- 
telligent personal  contact  with  difficult 
social  situations  and  a  bold  stand  on 
questions  of  principle.  It  is  the  first 
conference  of  the  kind  held  in  connection 
with  a  general  convention  of  this  church. 
ikily  that  when  the  next  convention 
meets  in  1913  in  New  York  there  will  be 
comn  n  every  diocese  and  that  the 

general  conference  will  be  much  larger 
and  more  important  tlian  this  one.  A 
mt  feature  of  the  meetings  was  the 
frc<|iu-nt  reference  to  THE  SURVEY  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  equipment  of  church 
md  the  recognition  of  the  value 
of  the  work  of  organizations  doing  so- 
cial work  outside  the  church. 

THE  CHURCH  FOR  INDUS- 
TRIAL  BROTHERHOOD 

GRAHAM  TAYLOR 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  and  farth- 
est reaching  event  of  the  month  in  the 
industrial  life  of  the  American  people  is 
the  unanimous  action   by   a   rising   vote 
taken  by  the   National  Council  of  Con- 
il  Churches  in  Trcmont  Tcm- 
l,  by  which  a  dec- 
laration of  industrial    faith    was    made 
and  a  policy  of  action  adopted. 

Twelve  years  ago    the    International 
•  f  the  same  body  received,  with 
marked   division   of   sentiment   and   sev- 
eral antagonistic  speeches  by  some  of  the 


most  prominent  men  of  the  denomina- 
tion from  both  sides  of  the  sea,  essen- 
tially the  same  plea  to  take  the  same  at- 
titude toward  the  same  moral  and  social 
issues.  Then,  however,  no  definite  prac- 
tical action  was  proposed.  Perhaps  the 
specific  proposition  that  the  Congrega- 
tional brotherhoods  should  assume  the 
function  of  executive  agencies  for  the 
churches  may  in  part  account  for  the 
changed  front  of  the  delegates.  But  the 
unanimity  and  enthusiasm  witli  which 
both  the  National  Council  and  the  Broth- 
erhood Convention  took  this  advanced 
stand  and  struck  out  their  progressive 
action  indicate  a  great  change  in  the 
point  of  view,  and  the  attendance  of  a 
larger  proportion  of  delegates  from  the 
oncoming  generation.  Many  men  of  the 
elder  generation,  however,  were  on  their 
feet  in  this  rising  vote.  A  few  of  them 
were  indeed  the  old  "war  horses,"  who 
like  Washington  Gladden  had  led  the 
charge  all  along  the  line,  but  most  of 
them,  laymen  as  well  as  ministers,  had 
changed  their  minds  or  "made  up"  their 
minds,  perhaps  all  imperceptibly  to  them- 
selves. At  any  rate  the  imposing  fact 
was  registered  that  the  ranks  were  un- 
broken by  a  single  negative  vote  or  by 
a  single  dissenting  vote  in  this  most  rep- 
resentative body  of  the  sons  of  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  in- 
dustry which  led  up  to  this  action  con- 
fronted the  churches  at  the  outset  with 
the  ethical  demands  of  the  industrial  con- 
ditions and  relationships  which  so  large- 
ly constitute  and  determine  human  lives. 
It  showed  how  largely  the  sins,  the 
strifes,  the  diseases,  the  vices,  the  legis- 
lation, the  leadership  and  the  brother- 
hoods of  the  age  are  industrial.  It  de- 
scribed the  responses  which  the  churches, 
abroad  and  in  this  country,  are  making 
to  this  challenge  of  the  new  times.  It 
claimed  that  with  such  initiative  and  ac- 
complishment as  the  Congregational 
churches  have  achieved  throughout  their 
history  in  the  sphere  of  educational, 
civic,  political,  reformatory  and  con- 
structive action,  the  time  had  now  come 
for  them  to  act  in  the  industrial  sphere. 

The  first  of  four  recommendations 
toward  a  policy  of  action  dealt  with  a 
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declaration  of  principles.  Instead  of 
formulating  one  of  their  own,  the 
churches  were  wisely  urged  to  adopt  the 
declaration  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  made  at  Philadelphia 
December  2-8,  1908,  which  was  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

DECLARATION  OF   PRINCIPLES. 

We  deem  it  the  duty  of  all  Christian  people 
to  concern  themselves  directly  with  certain 
practical  industrial  problems.  To  us  it  seems 
that  the  churches  must  stand: 

For  equal  rights  and  complete  justice  for 
all  men  in  all  stations  of  life. 

For  the  right  of  all  men  to  the  opportunity 
for  self-maintenance,  a  right  ever  to  be 
strongly  safeguarded  against  encroachments 
of  every  kind. 

For  the  right  of  workers  to  some  protec- 
tion against  the  hardships  often  resulting 
from  the  swift  crises  of  industrial  change. 

For  the  principle  of  conciliation  and  arbi- 
tration in  industrial  dissensions. 

For  the  protection  of  the  workers  from  dan- 
gerous machinery,  occupational  disease,  in- 
juries and  mortality. 

For  the  abolition  of  child  labor. 

For  such  regulations  of  the  conditions  of 
toil  for  women  as  shall  safeguard  the  physi- 
cal and  moral  health  of  the  community. 

For  the  suppression  of  the  "sweating  sys- 
tem." 

For  the  gradual  and  reasonable  reduction 
of  the  hours  of  labor  to  the  lowest  practi- 
cable point,  and  for  that  degree  of  leisure  for 
all  which  is  a  condition  of  the  highest  human 
life. 

For  the  release  from  employment  one  day 
in  seven. 

For  a  living  wage  as  a  minimum  in  every 
industry,  and  for  the  highest  wage  that  each 
industry  can  afford. 

For  the  most  equitable  division  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  industry  that  can  ultimately  be  de- 
vised. 

For  the  suitable  provision  for  the  old  age 
of  the  workers  and  for  those  incapacitated, 
by  injury. 

For  the  abatement  of  poverty. 

To  the  toilers  of  America  and  to  those  who 
by  organized  effort  are  seeking  to  lift  the 
crushing  burdens  of  the  poor,  and  to  reduce 
the  hardships  and  uphold  the  dignity  of  labor, 
this  council  sends  the  greeting  of  human  broth- 
erhood and  the  pledge  of  sympathy  and  of 
help  in  a  cause  which  belongs  to  all  who  fol- 
low Christ. 

By  happy  and  unprecedented  coinci- 
dence, an  almost  identical  recommenda- 
tion came  up  to  the  council  of  the 
churches  and  to  the  convention  of  the 
brotherhood  to  the  effect  that  neither 
should  undertake  anything  that  could  be 


done  better  by  the  Federal  Council  of 
the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America  act- 
ing in  an  interdenominational  capacity. 
All  the  denominational  agencies  therefore 
were  recommended  to  co-operate  with  this 
body  representing  all  Protestant  denom- 
inations, in  all  matters  requiring  interde- 
nominational expression  or  action.  This 
policy  was  urged  "in  order  that  the 
churches  shall  present  a  united  front  to 
organized  employes  and  employers  and 
to  state  legislatures  in  any  situation  re- 
quiring the  declaration  of  Christian  prin- 
ciples for  co-operative  effort."  It  is 
hoped  that  serious  confusion  may  thus 
be  averted  which  certainly  would  have 
followed  denominational  action  independ- 
ently presented  to  industrial  bodies  or  to 
the  public.  One  practical  line  of  co- 
operation was  authorized  to  enable  the 
Federal  Council's  committee  on  liter- 
ature to  issue  a  press  bulletin  to  daily 
and  weekly  trade,  labor  and  other  papers, 
for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to  their 
readers  and  the  public  the  Christian 
ideals,  standards  and  spirit  applicable  to 
industrial  conditions  and  relations. 

While  the  national  and  state  ecclesiasti- 
cal bodies  were  urged  to  appoint  and 
promote  the  efficiency  of  "committees  on 
industry,"  the  Congregational  Brother- 
hood was  requested  to  assume  the  func- 
tion of  executive  agency  for  the 
churches,  "in  order  to  promote  the  study 
and  knowledge  of  local  industrial  condi- 
tions and  relations,  to  enlist  the  member- 
ship of  the  local  chapters  and  the 
churches  in  practical  efforts  for  the  im- 
provement for  these  living  and  working 
conditions,  in  accordance  with  the  Chris- 
tian principles,  the  declaration  of  which 
is  made  jointly  with  the  'United  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America." 

The  Brotherhood  Convention  assumed 
this  function  with  enthusiasm,  and  at 
once  proceeded  to  raise  funds  adequate 
to  maintain  the  office  of  a  secretary  for 
labor  and  social  service,  for  which  the 
best  available  man  is  being  sought.  The 
committee  to  whose  administrative  care 
this  industrial  policy  is  entrusted  is  com- 
posed of  men  representing  employers  and 
employes,  ministers  and  laymen,  and  both 
country  and  city  districts  in  eastern, 
western  and  southern  states. 

November  B,    1910. 
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This  coming 
of  the  Old 
World  to  the 
New  to  learn 
what  1  essons 
the  New  has 
to  teach  is  an 
historic  fa  c  t 
and  may  be  an 
epoch  in  human 
thought  and  at- 
titude towards 
the  criminal.  It 
has  been  a 
great  education 
and  profit  tome 
to  realize  what 
a  fund  of  hu- 
manity and  be- 
nevolence is  be- 
ing appli' 
the  United 
States  at  the 
present  time  to 
the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  of- 
fender. This  is 
not,  if  I  may 
from  a 
well  known 
passage  in  John 


bIR  KVi:i,t\   KI<;i;i.KS  IIKISK.  K.C.B., 

of  tbe  Knirllnh  1'rlaon  rommlnlon.  who  at 
waa  elected  president  of  tbe  International 
Moo  to  succeed  ProfMaor  Ilendenon. 


spirit  which  de- 
sires to  recre- 
ate good  citi- 
zenship and  to 
convert  prison- 
ers .into  useful 
assets  in  the 
community. 
This  hopeful- 
ness, strength- 
ened by  these 
two  influences, 
is  a  tremend- 
ous force,  of 
which  the  value 
will  be  in  the 
method  of  its 
application. 

If  Europe 
has  adhered  too 
closely  to  what 
is  known  as 
the  Gassical 
School  in  its 
attitude  toward 
the  criminal,  or 
if  America  has 
broken  away 
too  much  from 
tradition,  here, 
if  ever,  is  the 


Morley's  life  of  Voltaire,  "human-  occasion  where  the  balance  may  be  ad- 
ity  in  its  pale  shape  of  kindly  senti-  justed,  and  once  again  in  history,  the  one 
ment  and  bland  pity,  but  humanity  world  may  be  used  to  redress  the  bal- 

iggressivc  and  alert  stalking  the 

land    like   ancient   heroes   to   slay  mon- 

fhe  monsters  which  we  all  are 


ance  of  the  other.1  What  is  that  bal- 
ance? It  is  a  common  recognition  by 
all  countries  of  the  purpose  and  meaning 


trying  to  destroy  in  our  respective  coun-     of  punishment.     Is  America  prepared  to 


tries  are  bad  prisons,  bad  laws  and  bad 
criminal  procedure.  With  this  human- 
ity, goes  the  remarkable  hopefulness  of 
the  American  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
offender.  This,  I  think,  has  an  origin 


accept  the  old-fashioned  European 
formula  that  punishment  shall  be  re- 
tributory,  deterrent  and  reformatory  in 
this  order? 

By    retributory,    of    course,  I  do  not 


partly  religious  and  partly  political.     It     mean  the  vulgar  and  exploded  instinct 
is  the  spirit  of  the  Good  Samaritan  which 
out  a  helping  hand,  and  the  civic 

unbalance  of  an  addreaa  before  a  general 
meeting  of  the  Amer1<-an  I'rlnon  Aaaoeiatlon.  Octo- 
ber 2,  1910.  f  .  which  delegatea  of  the  Interna 
tional  1'rlaon  Congreaa  were  Inrlted. 

Norember  5.   1910. 


of  vengeance  or  personal   revenge,  but 
the    determination    of    the    human    con- 

>"I   called  the   New   World  Into  ezlateoce  to  re- 
drew the  balance  of  the  Old."     Canning,  referring 
In    1820   to   England's  acknowledgment   of   the   In- 
dependence   of    the    South    American    republics    In 
while   be  waa  prime   minister. 
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sciousness  that  the  system  of  rights  shall 
be  maintained,  that  he  who  offends 
against  it  shall  be  punished,  and  that  the 
punishment  shall  be  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  deter  him  and  others  from  anti-social 
acts. 

By  reformatory,  I  mean  the  accepted 
axiom  of  modern  penology  that  a  prison- 
er has  reversionary  rights  of  humanity, 
and  that  these  must  be  respected  consist- 
ently with  the  due  execution  of  the  law, 
and  that  no  effort  must  be  spared  to  re- 
store that  man  to  society  as  a  better  and 
a  wiser  man,  and  a  good  citizen.  Among 
loose  thinkers  and  loose  writers  the  im- 
pression seems  to  be  gaining  ground,  that 
this  historic  order  of  the  factors  of  pun- 
ishment should  be  inverted  and  that  the 
object  of  punishment  shall  be  altogether 
reformatory,  as  little  as  possible  deter- 
rent, and  not  at  all  retributory.1  It  is 
only  by  preserving  this  balance  that  we 
can  hope  to  follow  the  wise  advice  given 
to  us  by  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  that  we  must  try  to  steer  a  middle 
course  between  "maudlin  sentiment  on 
one  side  and  a  desire  for  vengeance  (that 
is  cruel,  unnecessary  and  unprofitable 
punishment)  on  the  other." 

This  question  of  preserving  a  common 
balance  is  my  first  reflection.  My  sec- 
ond is  with  regard  to  the  indeterminate 
sentence  and  the  parole  law.  Can  we 
agree  as  to  the  role  to  be  played  in  the 
future  by  the  judicial  and  executive  au- 
thority respectively?  Can  the  wisdom 
and  discretion  of  our  judges  be  respected 
consistently  with  the  intervention  of  non- 
judicial  authority  in  the  determination  of 
penalty?  Mere  is  a  great  battle  ground 
for  the  future,  and  it  may  be  that  Eu- 
rope is  not  prepared  to  go  as  far  as 
America  in  this  respect.  My  third  re- 
flection is,  will  America  be  prepared  to 
adopt  the  same  tests  as  European  coun- 
tries, as  to  the  success  or  failure  of  any 
new  plan  that  may  be  proposed  "for  the 

'In  bis  address,  Sir  Evelyn  commended  to  the 
notice  of  bis  auditors  the  first  number  of  the 
Jittirnnl  of  the  American  Inxtitute  of  Criminul 
Line  nnil  Crhiiintiliiiiu  In  which  the  balance  to  be 
observed  In  the  three  factors  of  punishment  |g 
presrrilitd  by  Prof.  T.  II.  Green  of  Oxford  t'nl- 
verslly.  lie  recorded  It  as  "a  happy  augury  that 
the  New  WuHd  and  the  Old  will  be  in  agree- 
ment on  this  point"  that  the  first  number  of 
this  review  should  be  prefaced  by  an  extract  from 
tne  writings  of  "one  of  the  clearest  ami  pro- 
foundest  thinkers  of  the  end  of  the  last  century." 


treatment  of  crime?  In  other  words, 
will  America  be  willing  to  have  her  in- 
stitutions tested  by  full  and  accurate  and 
annual  statistical  data  of  convictions  and 
re-convictions,  as  they  are  tested  in  Eu- 
rope and  as  public  opinion  insists  that 
they  shall  be  tested? 

My  fourth  reflection  is,  whether  in  or- 
der that  there  may  be  a  complete  com- 
parison of  rival  systems  for  dealing  with 
crime,  it  is  possible,  or  likely,  that  Amer- 
ica will  follow  the  lead  of  Europe  and 
adopt  the  principle  that  the  state  as  su- 
preme authority  shall  be  responsible  for; 
the  treatment  of  crime  in  all  its  manifes- 
tations; that  is,  petty  as  well  as  serious 
crime.  In  England,  our  problem  is  more 
with  petty  than  with  serious  offences; 
with  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  flock 
to  the  local  prisons  over  and  over  again 
for  perhaps  trivial  breaches  of  the  law 
and  under  short  sentences.  It  is  on  this 
problem  that  today  our  secretary  'of 
state,  Mr.  Churchill,  is  bringing  the  vigor 
and  humanity  and  ability  with  which  he 
is  so  richly  endowed  to  bear.  The  solu- 
tion's to  be  found  in  classification  and  in 
differentiation;  not  in  using  the  rusty  in- 
strument of  imprisonment  for  short  pe- 
riods as  the  panacea  for  all  and  every 
kind  of  disorder  or  anti-social  conduct ; 
but  to  classify  by  groups,  vagrants, 
drunkards,  defectives,  and  to  provide 
special  institutions  for  special  categories 
of  offenders.  Can  America  help  us  to 
solve  this  problem?  Not,  I  think,  until 
you  recognize  that  the  petty  offender  or 
the  prisoner  awaiting  trial  is  as  much  a 
matter  for  state  concern  and  control  as 
the  man  under  long,  or  indeterminate 
sentence,  upon  whom  you  are  now  ex- 
pending so  much  thought  and  labor  and 
expense  in  your  state  prisons  and  state 
reformatories. 

And  lastly,  there  is,  I  think,  one  com- 
mon principle  from  which  we  can  all 
start  forward  today  in  our  campaign 
throughout  the  world ;  that  is,  the  com- 
mon belief  in  what  is  known — to  borrow 
a  French  phrase — as  "the  individualiza- 
tion  of  punishment."  By  that  I  mean 
that  each  man  convicted  of  crime  is  to 
be  regarded  as  an  individual,  as  a  sepa- 
rate entity  or  morality,  who  by  the  ap- 
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plication  of  influences  or  discipline,  la- 
bor, education,  moral  and  religious,  back- 
ed up  on  discharge  by  a  well-organized 
system  of  patronage,  is  capable  of  rein- 
statement in  civic  life.  In  other  words, 
there  is  no  "criminal  type." 

Nothing  in  the  past  has  so  much  re- 
tarded progress  as  the  conviction,  deeply 
rooted  and  widespread,  that  the  criminal 
is  a  class  by  himself,  different  from  all 
other  classes,  with  an  innate  tendency  to 
crime,  of  which  certain  peculiarities  in 
the  configuration  of  his  body  are  the  out- 
ward and  visible  sign.  This  supersti- 
tion, for  such  I  think  it  must  be  called, 
was,  as  you  know,  strengthened  and  en- 
couraged by  the  findings  of  the  Italian 
school.  It  is  not  based  upon  disinter- 
ested and  exact  investigation ;  and  not 
only  has  the  progress  of  the  science  of 
criminal  anthropology  been  retarded  by 
this  conception,  but  it  accounts  for  the 
unfavorable  and  sceptical  attitude  which 
we  still  find  in  many  places  towards  any 
attempt  to  reclaim  the  criminal.  It  is 
my  own  belief  that  the  assumed  co-re- 
lation between  the  mental  and  physical 
characteristics  of  a  man  is  a  superstition 
and  a  fallacy.  I  do  not  Ix-licvc  that  a 
murderer  can  be  revealed  by  his  frontal 
curve,  or  a  thief  by  his  bulging  forehead 
or  the  sliaj>e  of  hU  nose. 
In  Rnglnnd  we  have 

been    at    great    pains, 

during    the    last    two 

or     three    years,    by 

scientific     and     exact 
•  investigation    to    dis- 
prove     the      popular 

conception     of     the 

criminal.       \Ve    have 

personally     examined 

three  thousand  of  our 

worst    convicts,    men 

sentenced     to     petial 

servitude     and     giiilt 

of     every     form     of 

crime.      With    regard 

to  each  we  have 

lected    and    tabulated 

no   less   Mian     ninety- 
six     statements,     that 
re  incuts, 

family  history,  mental 


{F.rtrj  gaol,  rrrrj  prlxon  ulinulil  he  a 
ri'f'iMimt'n  v  Uir  owri  «honlil  l».  l«t, 
makr  our  e«ol»  and  prlunn*  prrfvrt  n* 

ilurlc»      acid      tlioD      to      bare      thfiu 
empty  ! 

J     R.    OinniiN*. 

Chairman  Prison   Hoard  of   Ireland.) 


and  bodily  characteristics,  etc.  The 
tabulation  is  now  proceeding  at  the 
Biometric  Laboratory  of  University  Col- 
lege, London,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Carl  Pearson.  The  results  will  be  pub- 
lished shortly,  and  we  are  only  abie  to 
say  at  present  that  so  far  no  evidence 
whatever  has  emerged  from  this  investi- 
gation confirming  the  existence  of  crim- 
inal types,  such  as  Lombroso  and  his  dis- 
ciples have  asserted.  And,  is  fact,  both 
with  regard  to  measurements  and  the 
presence  of  physical  anomalies  in  crim- 
inals, these  statistics  present  a  startling 
conformity  with  similar  statistics  of  the 
law  abiding  classes.  The  results  of  this 
investigation  will  be  what  perhaps  most 
of  us  would  have  anticipated,  but  as  sci- 
entific data  they  will  serve  to  break  down 
the  vulgar  superstition  or  tradition  that 
criminals  are  a  special  type,  and  as  such 
in  many  cases  beyond  the  reach  of 
reform. 

This  will  encourage  us  in  our  work 
toward  the  individualization  of  punish- 
ment. It  strengthens  the  common  prin- 
ciple on  which  we  are  all  working;  it 
gives  us  faith  ami  hope;  ami  of  all  the 
prison  systems  of  the  world,  that  will 
be  the  best  where  the  arrangements  ad- 
mit of  the  greatest  individual  attention 
being  given  to  each  individual  case. 

These,  gentlemen, 
are  my  reflections.  I 
do  not  criticise  and 
am  not  presumptu- 
ous enough  to  advise. 
In  the  great  march 
forward  of  the  Inter- 
national Congress,  let 
us  find,  if  we  can,  a 
common  ground  to 
work  on.  Let  us 
understand  each 
other,  separated  as 
we  are  by  language, 
tradition  and  dis- 
tance, for  it  is  only 
by  such  mutual  un- 
derstanding that  the 
results  of  this  great 
humanitarian  move- 
ment can  be  real  and 
lasting. 


A  rnisox  PKOOHAM. 
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INFLUENCE    OF    THE    STUDY    OF    THE    RESULTS  OF   PRISON    PUNISHMENTS  ON 
CRIMINAL  LAW  AND   JUDICIAL  DECISIONS 

GEORGE  W.  KIRCHWEY 

DEAN  OF  THE  FACULUY  OF  LAW,  COBUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 


The  statement  of  my  theme  involves 
two  fundamental  assumptions,  both  call- 
ing for  examination:  the  first,  that  the 
system  of  penal  imprisonment  involves 
results  requiring  and  capable  of  investi- 
gation; the  second,  that  the  study  of 
those  results  may  be  expected  to  bear 
fruit  in  the  modification  or  amendment 
of  the  law  by  which  that  system  is  cre- 
ated and  supported.  And  as  our  crim- 
inal law  is  the  expression  either  of  the 
public  will  or  of  the  will  of  certain  as- 
certainable  elements  in  the  community, 
there  is  a  further  implication  that  that 
will  is  modifiable  and  capable  of  being 
influenced  by  the  facts  that  may  be 
brought  to  light  by  the  study  proposed. 

These  assumptions  are,  indeed,  the 
axioms  of  our  science  and  it  is  because 
we  accept  them  unreservedly  that  we  are 
assembled  here  on  this  occasion.  But, 
if  I  rightly  apprehend  the  aims  and  pur- 
poses of  this  congress,  we  are  not  here 
primarily  as  propagandists,  but  as  men 
of  science,  and  as  such  we  may  not  ac- 
cept even  the  axioms  of  our  high  calling 
without  examination  of  their  scope  and 
the  method  and  limits  of  their  applica- 
tion to  the  problems  which  we  have  ser. 
ourselves  to  solve. 

What  I  have  proposed  to  myself  as  the 
object  of  this  paper  is  an  analytical  study 
of  the  conditions  affecting  the  progress- 
ive reform  of  our  criminal  law  and  pro- 
cedure "with  special  reference  to  the  agen- 
cies through  which  such  reform  must  be 
effected  and  the  motives  which  affect 
those  agencies.  The  obvious  recourse 
in  such  an  inquiry  is  history,  especially 
the  history  of  the  criminal  law  and  its 
administration.  But,  while  the  study  of 
our  Anglo-American  legal  history  throws 
a  flood  of  light  on  the  relations  between 
public  opinion  and  criminal  law,  it  has, 
I  venture  to  think,  a  disappointment  in 
store  for  those  who  look  to  it  for  a  con- 
fimnation  of  the  thesis  at  the  head  of 
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this  paper.  There  is,  in  fact,  little  to 
support  the  view  that  our  criminal  law 
and  procedure  have  been  largely  deter- 
mined by  experiments  with  punitive 
measures.  We  have  a  record  of  a  thou- 
sand years  in  which  the  tide  of  brutality 
ebbs  and  flows,  but  there  is  no  sign 
of  any  reaction  of  the  known  conditions 
of  prison  punishment  oh  the  agencies 
making  for  the  amendment  of  the  crim- 
inal law,  either  on  grounds  of  humanity 
or  of  expediency,  up  to  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century.  It  was  not  until  the 
humanitarian  sentiment,  which  has  at- 
tended the  growth  of  our  western  civili- 
zation, had  risen  to  a  flood  that  it  began 
to  percolate  into  that  last  bulwark  of  bar- 
barism. In  that  long  period  of  waiting 
for  the  dawn  of  the  new  day,  the  attitude 
of  the  law  toward  the  criminal,  which 
can  only  be  described  as  one  of  ferocity, 
fairly  reflected  the  sentiments  of  horror 
and  hatred  with  which  he  was  regarded 
by  the  law  making  elements  of  the 
community. 

Here  we  may  profitably  turn  to  a  few 
moments'  consideration  of  the  agencies 
by  which  the  character  of  the  criminal 
law  is  determined.  We  are  in  the  habit 
of  speaking  of  law,  especially  under  a 
popular  form  of  government,  as  the  ex- 
pression of  public  opinion,  but  a  study 
of  our  criminal  jurisprudence  shows  that 
public  opinion,  in  the  sense  in  which  that 
phrase  is  commonly  employed,  as  a  gen- 
eral sentiment  pervading  the  community, 
has  upon  the  whole  had  little  to  do  with 
either  the  content  or  the  administration 
of  that  system.  Professor  Dicey  has  re- 
cently reminded  us1  that  the  opinion 
which  directs  the  development  of  the  law 
may  not  be  the  opinion  of  the  commun- 
ity at  large  but  of  a  ruling  class  or  of 
interests  powerful  enough  under  existing 
political  conditions  to  make  their  influ- 

'A.  V.  Dicey.  The  Relation  Between  Law  and 
Public  Opinion  In  England,  1905,  p.  9. 
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ence  controlling.  It  is  submitted  that  the 
criminal  law  of  England  and  the  United 
States,  as  it  now  exists,  is  in  the  main 
representative,  not  of  the  will  of  the 
community  as  a  whole,  but  rather  of 
class  sentiment  and  particularly  of  the 
sentiment  of  those — criminal  judges  and 
prosecuting  attorneys — to  whom  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  criminal  law  is  com- 
mitted. The  attitude  of  the  public  has 
been  negative,  one  of  callous  indifference 
to  the  fate  of  the  wrongdoer,  while  the 
professional  opinion,  by  which  that  fate 
was  mostly  determined,  has  been  but  too 
firmly  convinced  of  the  wisdom  and  jus- 
tice of  the  Draconian  code  which  it 
administered. 

There  are  indeed,  facts  which  seem  to 
point  to  public  opinion  rather  than  to  the 
more  obdurate  professional  opinion  as 
the  agency  of  amelioration,  but  this,  I  be- 
lieve, is  a  mistake.  The  slowness  with 
which  public  opinion  is  formed,  its  slug- 
gishness and  discontinuity  will  probably 
continue  to  give  the  interested  and  pro- 
fessional classes  a  controlling  influence 
on  the  course  of  the  criminal  law  and  its 
administration,  and  it  would  seem  to  be 
the  part  of  wisdom  for  those  interested 
in  criminal  law  and  prison  reform  under 
ordinary  circumstances  to  address  them- 
selves to  the  task  of  educating  and  form- 
ing the  professional  and  expert  opinion 
upon  whose  attitude  so  much  depends.1 

But  before  we  undertake  this  task,  or 
the  much  more  difficult  one  of  informing 
and  rousing  public  opinion,  it  is  incum- 
bent on  us  to  pause  and  inquire  what 
the  best  method  of  approach  may  be ;  and 
it  is  here  that  our  real  difficulties  begin. 
For  the  opinion,  public  or  professional, 
which  sustains  our  present  penal  system 
is  based  on  certain  set  beliefs  or  convic- 
ts I"  the  true  and  proper  end  of 
hmcnt  for  crime  and  these  beliefs 
arc  many  and  widely  divergent. 

The  policy  of  punishment  by  imprison- 
ment, for  example,  may  be  supported 
on  one  or  more  of  the  following  grounds : 

•i  may  b*  hoped  In  thin  re*pect  from  tbe 
new  American  Institute  of  Criminal  Law  and 
rrlmlnol'nty.  which  baa  manj  judge*  and  lawyer* 
among  In  member*,  and  from  aclentlflc  gatner- 
ln*»  inch  n«  this,  where  eminent  JurliU.  crlm- 
UMOfttta  and  prteon  reformer*  meet  and  dlacua* 
with  calmnem  and  hlrb  Intelligence  the  problem* 
In  which  they  are  all  equally  Interested. 

Norember  5.   1910. 


(a)  As  a  vindication  of  the  outraged 
peace  and  dignity  of  the  state  and  (a1) 
as  an  expression  of  its  reprobation  of 
the  offense  committed. 

(b)  As  an  example  of  evildoers  and 
thus   a   restraining   influence  on   others 
tempted  to  commit  crime. 

(c)  As  a  salutary  lesson  to  the  offend- 
er, to  bring  home  to  him  the  truth  that 
the  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard. 

(d)  As  a  forcible  mean*  of  restrain- 
ing  the  offender,   thus  preventing   him 
during   the   period   of   his   confinement, 
from  further  indulgence  of  his  criminal 
propensities. 

(e)  As  a  means  of  moral  amendment, 
that   the   soul    may   be   purged   through 
suffering. 

(f)  As  creating  a  break  in  the  habits 
and  associations  which  have  led  to  crime. 

(g)  As    furnishing  an  opportunity  to 
bring  new  and   more  wholesome   influ- 
ences to  bear  on  the  wrongdoer  in  the 
hope  of  converting  him   into  a   useful 
member  of  society. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  purpose  of  this 
paper  to  attempt  a  valuation  of  the  sev- 
eral ends  to  which  prison  punishment 
may  be  directed;  all  of  the  ends  enu- 
merated above  are  valid  and  we  can  all 
agree  that  as  many  of  them  as  possible 
should  be  aimed  at  in  a  properly  devised 
penal  system.  My  aim  is  the  more 
modest  one  of  indicating  briefly  what  the 
study  of  conditions  past  and  present  may 
be  expected  to  teach  us  with  respect  to 
them  and  how  that  study  may  be  most 
advantageously  directed. 

First,  as  to  the  vindictive  or  retribu- 
tive theory,  it  is  obvious  that  it  does  still, 
to  a  considerable  degree  color  our  crim- 
inal jurisprudence  and  that  the  principles 
upon  which  it  is  founded  do  in  fact  enter 
to  a  considerable  extent  into  the  senti- 
ments of  those  elements  in  the  community 
by  which  our  criminal  law  is  actually 
shaped  and  administered.  That  there  is 
a  place  for  these  principles  in  a  sound 
system  of  penal  law  has  already  been  as- 
serted. That  society  shall  in  some  com- 
manding form  give  expression  to  the 
moral  principles  on  which  it  is  based  may, 
however,  be  admitted  without  yielding 
assent  to  the  doctrine  of  moral  responsi- 
bility involved  in  the  vindictive  principle 
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of   punishment  or  to  the  consequences 
deduced  therefrom. 

1  venture  to  suggest  that  there  are  two 
well-detined  fields  of  study  which  may 
lead  to  fruitful  results.  The  one,  the 
investigation  of  the  social  and  personal 
history  of  the  individual  wrongdoer,  in- 
cluding his  heredity  and  pathology,  phys- 
ical and  mental.  A  demonstration  of  the 
fact,  which  we  may  well  consider  indu- 
bitable, that  criminal  conduct  is  usually, 
if  Hot  always,  the  result  of  conditions 
more  or  less  beyond  the  control  of  the 
delinquent,  cannot  fail  to  shake  the  the- 
ory of  moral  responsibility  upon  which 
the  vindictive  idea  of  punishment  is  based 
as  well  as  to  allay  and  in  time  overcome 
the  feeling  of  resentment  which  such  con- 
duct now  excites.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  study  of  the  psychology  of  the 
mob  and  of  the  reaction  of  the  existing 
penal  system  on  the  moral  sense  of  the 
community  will  show  how  far  it  is  safe 
to  go  in  mitigating  the  rigors  of  the 
criminal  law  in  a  given  jurisdiction.  The 
prevalence  of  lynch  law  in  certain  com- 
munities in  which  the  administration  of 
the  ordinary  criminal  law  is  loose  and 
ineffective,  would  seem  to  point  to  the 
existence  of  a  demand  for  vigorous  deal- 
ing with  crimes  of  certain  sorts,  for  such 
time  as  may  be  required  to  bring  the 
community  to  a  better  appreciation  of  the 
nature  of  crime  and  the  conditions  that 
determine  it. 

Second,  as  to  the  exemplary  or  deter- 
rent theory,  the  doctrine  that  punish- 
ment is  inflicted  on  the  offender  as  a 
warning  to  others  has  come  to  be  the 
orthodox  view  of  the  object  of  punish- 
ment. It  is  the  view  advocated  by  such 
eminent  authorities  as  DuCane1  and  Cox.: 
It  received  its  most  pointed  expression  in 
the  observation  addressed  by  the  Heath 
judge  to  a  criminal  on  whom  he  was 
passing  sentence:  "You  are  sentenced  to 
be  hanged,  not  because  .you  stole  a  horse 
but  in  order  to  nrevent  others  from  steal- 
ing horses."3  There  is  something  touch- 
ing in  the  unquestioning  faith  of  the 
legal  profession,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
the  man  in  the  street,  on  the  other,  in  the 

'Sir  Rrlmiind  F.  DuCane,  The  Punishment  and 
Frrvrntlot  of  Crime. 

8 1-Mwnrd  W.  Cox,  The  Principles  of  Punish- 
ment. 

•DuCane,  2. 


efficacy  of  this  vicarious  suffering  for 
crimes  not  yet  committed.  Yet  it  re- 
mains a  matter  of  faith,  as  yet  unsup- 
ported by  evidence.  The  proof  furnished 
by  experience  is  wholly  negative — that 
the  deterrent  effect  of  punishment, 
if  any  there  be,  does  not  depend  on  the 
degree  or  kind  of  penalty  inflicted,  or 
rather,  that  excessive  punishment  defeats 
its  own  end  by  inducing  a  kind  of 
reckless  disregard  of  consequences  as 
well  as  by  stimulating  a  hatred  for  the 
law  because  of  its  injustice  and 
oppressiveness. 

1  must  confess  that  I  can  see  no  fruit- 
ful field  for  investigation  of  this  ques- 
tion. That  the  certainty  or  even  the 
probability  of  swift  detection  and  punish- 
ment would  in  many  instances  deter 
from  wrongdoing  is  a  fact  that  needs 
no  demonstration,  and  on  the  other  hand 
it  may  be  assumed  that  the  rare  prospect 
of  punishment,  following  a  still  rarer 
discovery  and  conviction,  exerts  about 
the  deterrent  influence  that  it  might  be 
expected  to.  Until  our  police  ajid  de- 
tective methods  and  our  criminal  admin- 
istration reach  a  point  approaching  scien- 
tific precision,  we  may  wisely  defer  the 
scientific  study  of  the  most  difficult  and 
elusive  of  the  problems  of  penal  science. 
Third,  as  to  the  deterrent  effect  of 
punishment  on  the  offender  (a  secondary 
object  of  punishment  according  to  Du 
Cane,  Cox  and  other  authorities),  we  al- 
ready have  data  of  considerable  value  in 
the  statistics  of  recidivism.  The  fact 
that  a  very  large  proportion — in  some 
countries  more  than  fifty  per  cent — of 
criminals  under  confinement  have  pre- 
viously undergone  prison  punishment 
seems  to  indicate  that  as  a  deterrent 
punishment  by  imprisonment  leaves 
something  to  be  desired.  The  inquiry 
into  recidivism  with  respect,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  the  kind  of  offenses  repeatedly 
committed,  and,  and  the  other  hand,  to 
the  nature  of  the  imprisonment — -wheth- 
er separate  or  communal,  whether  in 
idleness  or  at  hard  labor,  etc.,  etc. — 
might  profitably  be  continued.  This  may 
lead  to  certain  inferences  as  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  prison  conditions  have 
been  responsible  for  the  vicious  life 
which  converted  the  first  offender  into  a 
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recidivist,  and  may  to  some  extent  modi- 
fy the  unfavorable  conclusion  as  to  the 
deterrent  effect  of  punishment,  pure  and 
simple,  upon  the  individual  subjected 
thereto. 

Fourth,  the  principle  of  preventing 
further  violations  of  the  law  by  the  con- 
finement of  the  lawbreaker  has  played 
a  considerable  role  in  our  criminal  juris- 
prudence and  has  furnished  a  justifica- 
tion fpr  sentences  of  long  imprisonment 
in  the  case  of  hardened  or  desperate  crim- 
inals. Of  course  the  remedy  is  effica- 
cious while  it  lasts,  the  principal  objec- 
tions to  its  application  being  that  it  has 
not  in  the  past  been  based  on  any  ade- 
quate study  of  the  criminal  and  of  the 
conditions  determining  his  criminal  ca- 
reer, and  that  it  has  not  been  attended  by 
corrective  and  reformatory  influences. 
This  reproach  to  the  system  has  now  to 
a  large  extent  been  removed  by  the  new 
sciences  of  criminology  and  sociology 
and  by  the  rise  and  development  of  the 
reformatory  treatment  of  criminals,  and 
these  conditions  have  rendered  possible 
the  extremest  application  of  the  princi- 
ple of  preventive  restraint — the  indeter- 
minate sentence.  Here  in  the  prison 
and  subsequent  history  of  the  criminal 
i-  a  new  and  inviting  field  of  study  which 
may  be  expected  to  produce  rich  results. 

Fifth,  the  principle  that  punishment 
for  crime  may,  quite  apart  from  the  fear 
inspired  and  without  the  addition  of  re- 
formatory influences,  be  a  means  of  mor- 
al amendment  finds  expression  in  many 
judicial  utterances.  It  is  obviously  a  well- 
meant  but  mistaken  attempt  to  bring  the 
sanctions  of  the  moral  law  and  of  the 
ecclesiastical  dispensation  to  the  aid  of 
the  criminal  law.  As  the  soul  is  purged 
by  suffering,  as  the  contrite  heart  is  puri- 
fied by  penance,  so  may  the  criminal  find 
means  of  grace  in  the  pains  and  penal- 
ties imposed  by  the  law  he  has  violated. 
Of  course  this  doctrine  imputes  to  the 
law  a  sanctity  which  the  criminal  who 
'limself  in  its  toils  would  be  the  last 
to  concede  to  it.  and  so.  quite  apart  from 
the  vile  and  degrading  conditions  under 
which  this  work  of  grace  was  to  be  ef- 
fected, it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
we  find  no  traces  of  its  efficacy.  It  is, 
perhaps,  within  the  bounds  of  possibility 


that  under  a  penal  system  in  which  self- 
respect  and  manhood  are  restored  there 
may  come  to  some  of  those  who  undergo 
that  discipline,  a  sentiment  of  gratitude 
which  will  transmute  the  punishment  into 
a  means  of  moral  regeneration. 

Sixth,  the  theory  that  confinement  in 
prison  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  is  an 
efficient  means  of  weaning  the  criminal 
from  the  habits  and  associations  which 
have  brought  him  to  a  life  of  crime  lias 
had  little  to  commend  it  durmg  that  long 
period — unhappily  not  yet  past — when 
the  prison  supplied  associations  and  incul- 
cated habits  as  vile  and  demoralizing  as 
any  that  existed  outside  its  walls.  Under 
the  new  dispensation,  which  we  are  here 
to  hasten,  the  theory  acquires  a  new 
meaning  which  makes  it  susceptible  of 
wide  application.  Even  where  the  influ- 
ences of  prison  life  are  purely  negative 
and  the  prisoner  is  merely  protected 
against  moral  contamination  (if  such  a 
condition  can  exist),  the  principle  is  a 
valid  one.  Where,  in  addition,  reforma- 
tory influences  'are  brought  to  bear,  we 
find  ourselves  under  the  benign  condi- 
tions which  will  be  next  described.  A 
study  of  the  domestic  and  social  environ- 
ment of  the  individual  criminal,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  a  first  offender,  will 
throw  light  upon  the  question  of  the 
length  of  confinement  necessary  in  a 
given  case  to  permit  the  dispersion  of  the 
group  of  bad  companions  who  may  be 
responsible  for  his  downfall  or  to  per- 
mit charitable  or  other  social  agencies 
to  create  more  favorable  conditions  to 
receive  him  on  his  release. 

Seventh,  the  principle  of  the  reforma- 
tion of  criminals  during  imprisonment 
claims  to  attain  all  the  proposed  ends  of 
prison  punishment  in  so  far  as  those  ends 
are  attainable  and  desirable,  and  to  pro- 
vide conditions  which  make  some  of 
them  feasible  and  salutary  when  without 
its  aid  they  would  fail  of  their  object 
or  prove  pernicious  in  operation.  It  does 
not  assume  that  all  criminals  are  sus- 
ceptible of  reformation  or  even  of  im- 
provement, nor  that  those  who  are  can 
all  be  brought  up  to  the  same  level  of 
good  citizenship.  It  does  assume,  how- 
ever, that  most  men  and  women  and  all 
children  will  respond  to  the  steady  pres- 
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sure  of  a  wholesome,  uplifting  environ- 
ment, and  that  the  vast  majority  of  those 
who  come  under  its  influence  are  capable 
of  becoming  useful  members  of  society, 
and  it  has  already,  in  the  brief  term  of 
its  experiment,  proven  its  faith  by  its 
works.  It  has  opened  up  a  vast  field  of 
investigation  and  study — the  field  of  hu- 
man nature,  in  its  normal  and  its  abnor- 
mal manifestations.  It  must  have  cog- 
nizance of  the  life-history  of  every  indi- 
vidual committed  to  prison,  with  his 
heredity  and  environment.  It  studies 
him  in  prison — his  needs,  his  capacities, 
his  aspirations,  his  mental  and  moral 
equipment,  his  health  and  his  reaction  to 
the  various  experiences  of  prison  life;  it 
follows  him  after  his  discharge  and 
studies  further  the  effect  upon  character 
and  circumstances  of  his  experience  of 
life  as  a  free  man.  It  levies  on  all  the 
sciences  that  deal  with  man — law,  medi- 
cine, criminology,  sociology — and  seeks 
through  these  to  interpret  and  generalize 
the  extensive  data  so  gathered. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  answer  the 
question  of  the  influence  of  the  study  of 
prison  punishment  upon  the  criminal  law 
of  England  and  the  United  States.  As 
has  been  said  above,  no  change  in 
the  law  of  any  importance  can  be 
traced  to  the  study  or  to  the  general 
knowledge  of  prison  conditions  prior  to 
the  last  century.  It  was  due  to  such 
study,  however,  that  prison  conditions  in 
themselves  underwent  important  changes 
beginning  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  continuing  with- 
out interruption  down  to  our  own  time. 
It  was  the  breakdown  of  the  Australian 
convict  system  that  marked  the  first  fee- 
ble beginnings  of  legal  (as  distinguished 
from  prison)  reform  in  England  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  and  the 
same  feeble  and  tentative  gropings  to- 
ward better  things  appeared  in  this  coun- 
try in  the  barren  period  from  1825  to 
1869  when  the  act  establishing  the  El- 
mira  Reformatory  was  passed  by  the 
New  York  Legislature.  It  is  from  this 
latter  date  that  we  must  reckon  the  period 
of  criminal  law  reform  based  on  a  con- 
sideration of  the  effects  of  prison  pun- 
ishment on  the  criminal  and  on  the  com- 
munity at  large.  It  was  the  shocking 
conditions  of  prison  life  and  the  moral 


contamination  in  which  they  resulted  that 
have  given  to  the  world  the  Elmira  sys- 
tem, the  indeterminate  sentence  and  the 
probation  system.  It  is  to  the  same  de- 
grading conditions  that  our  children  owe 
the  elaborate  provision  of  reform  schools, 
detention  homes,  juvenile  courts,  and, 
finally  and  best  of  all,  a  new  body  of 
law  for  the  juvenile  delinquent,  based  on 
the  theory  that  he  is  the  child  of  the 
state,  to  be  saved,  instead  of  a  little  de- 
mon, to  be  damned. 

And,  of  the  elaborate  array  of  motives 
for  punishment  which  I  have  placed  be- 
fore you,  it  appears  that  those  only  which 
connect  themselves  with  the  reformatory 
movement  of  the  last  forty  years  have 
any  important  or  considerable  field  for 
investigation,  any  ascertainable  and  com- 
manding facts  to  bring  to  light  and  con- 
sequently any  future.  The  next  few 
years  will  give  us  new  data  of  great  im- 
portance relating  to  the  obduracy  of  the 
incorrigible,  to  the  capacity  of  fallen 
manhood  and  womanhood  to  renew  them- 
selves, to  the  saving  of  children  from 
lives  of  crime  and  shame.  But  there  will 
be  no  facts  for  him  who  regards  the 
criminal  law  as  an  instrument  for  vent- 
ing hate  and  wrath  on  a  fallen — and 
convicted — brother,  none  for  him  who 
would  keep  his  fellow  man  in  subjection 
to  his  iron  law  by- terror,  none  for  him 
who  would  work  redemption  through  an- 
other's suffering.  All  these,  coming  with 
empty  hands,  shall  abide  as  they  are  un- 
til the  judgment.  But  the  bringers  of 
good  tidings  shall  enter  in  and  be  pros- 
pered. Let  no  one  doubt  that  the  new 
spirit  which  has  found  its  way  into  the 
law  will  soon  penetrate  into  every  fiber 
of  its  structure.  The  new  moral  atmos- 
phere which  has  made  every  man  his 
brother's  keeper  will  be  felt  in  the  law 
courts  as  well  as  in  the  home  and  street. 
The  new  attitude  of  the  state  toward  the 
child  of  tender  years  will  soon  mark  her 
attitude  toward  her  erring  children  of 
larger  growth.  There  wjll  be  no  more 
criminals  to  be  hated  and  punished,  but 
weak  and  fallen  brothers  and  sisters  to 
be  cherished  and  saved — saved  that  they 
may  live,  that  the  state  may  live.  It  has 
been  a  Ipng  journey  from  the  era  of 
hatred  and  contempt,  but  the  end  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror  is  in  sight. 

November   5,    1910. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  PRISON  CONGRESS 
AT  WASHINGTON 

As  a  Layman  Interprets  It 
PAUL  U.  KELLOGG 


They  came  past  the  Goddess  of  Liberty 
and  found — cages.  That,  for  Americans, 
is  the  very  gist  of  the  International  Pris- 
on Congress  which  met  in  October  in 
Washington  and  brought  prison  adminis- 
1  prison  reformers  rep- 
resenting forty  governments  to  the  r.a- 
1  capital  of  the  United  States. 

They  came  as  to  a  promised  land,  and 
found  us  still  in  the  wilderness.  They 
.came  to  a  country  which  had  instituted 
the  world  organization  to  which  they 
were  delegates ;  whose  leaders  had  for 
two  generations  preached  new  and  stir- 
ring principles  in  dealing  with  offenders ; 
••  progressive  administrators  had 
put  these  principles  to  the  test,  in  great 
reformatories,  and  among  great  groups 
of  outlawed  men.  It  was  not  then  that 
we  had  not  had  strong  leaders.nor  insti- 
tutions that  won  their  enthusiasms;  but 
that  we  had  shattered  the  tablets  of  the 
newer  law  against  the  barred  cells  of  ten 
thousand  local  jails,  and  the  stone  walls 
of  a  hundred  medieval  prisons ;  that  we 
had  bowed  down  to  a  golden  calf,  whose 
high  priesthood  constitutes  the  county 

Normbn  B.   1910. 


political  machines  of  forty  states;  that 
we  had  left  the  handling  of  the  great  com- 
pany of  minor  offenders,  who  are  on  the 
border  line  between  crime  and  citizen- 
ship, to  a  breed  of  petty  judges  who  may 
have  discarded  the  wigs  of  the  old  world 
bench,  but  whose  brains  are  powdered 
with  the  dustier  theories  of  a  criminal 
law  long  since  disproved  and  abandoned 
by  the  great  prison  men  of  the  world. 

The  International  Prison  Congress 
meets  quinquennially.  In  1915,  it  will 
come  together  again  in  London,  where 
forty  years  ago,  on  the  initiative  of  an 
American,  Dr.  E.  C.  Wines,  the  first 
meeting  was  held.  As  a  culmination  to 
those  four  decades,  the  congress  this 
year  passed  the  most  revolutionary 
piece  of  legislation  in  its  history. 
For  the  first  time,  a  majority  of 
the  delegates  endorsed  the  indetermi- 
nate sentence.  It  was  a  great  triumph, 
this  international  commitment  to  humani- 
tarian causes  of  which  Americans  have 
been  among  the  strongest  advocates,  and 
which  had  been  rejected  in  principle  as 
recently  as  the  Brussels  congress  of  1900. 
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It  was  accompanied  by  outspoken  appre- 
ciation on  the  part  of  the  foreign  dele- 
gates of  much  that  they  saw  in  America, 
in  which  these  principles  were  being  put 
into  practice,  notably  the  work  of  our 
probation  systems  and  reformatories. 
Elmira,  Mansfield,  Pontiac,  Jeffersonville 
are  no  longer  merely  names  to  European 
penologists.  The  influence  of  their  visit 
here,  the  delegates  said,  would  be  felt  in 
the  legislatures,  the  prisons,  the  courts 
and  the  juvenile  institutions  of  all 
Europe. 

But  the  triumph  was  tempered  by  the 
realization  that  in  less  than  half  our 
American  states  is  there  any  real  re- 
formatory work  done  among  prisoners ; 
and  the  further  realization,  on  the  part  of 
American  and  foreign  delegates  alike,  of 
the  bitter  inconsistency  of  our  treatment 
of  the  rank  and  file  of  offenders ;  for,  by 
our  very  methods  of  dealing  with  them, 
we  are  breeding  and  confirming  them  as 
criminals.  When  young  men  awaiting 
trial  for  trivial  lapses  from  good  order 
are  herded  with  old-time  convicts  and 
drunken  repeaters,  we  are  sure  of  that  re- 
sult and  of  no  other.  It  is  inevitable 
wherever  in  our  jails  and  workhouse 
blocks,  two,  three,  four,  five  prisoners 
and  sometimes  more  are  kept  in  the 
same  compartment.  In  the  iron  barred 
cells  themselves — menageries,  the  Euro- 
peans called  them,  used  as  they  are 
to  the  doored-cells  of  England  and  the 
continent — they  found  the  physical  an- 
tithesis of  the  reformatory  ideals  for 
which  America  has  stood.  We  create 
with  the  left  hand  what  we  try  to  re- 
form with  the  right.  "A  man  can't  live 
above  the  cage,"  said  the  head  of  the  Irish 
Prison  System.  "The  only  thing  to  do 
with  the  Tombs,"  said  the  secretary  of 
the  Howard  Association  of  England,  "is 
to  tear  it  down"; — and  for  Tombs  read 
practically  every  county  jail  in  America. 
To  the  visitors'  minds  there  was  only 
one  thing  worse  than  these  institutions ; 
and  that  was  the  stupid,  useless  round  of 
committing  offenders  to  them  for  short 
terms.  "Once  more,"  said  Sir  Evelyn 
Ruggles-Brise,  in  bidding  Americans  to 
the  London  congress,  "let  me  ask  that 
from  your  great  fund  of  heart  and  self- 
sacrifice  you  give  consideration  to  the 


thousands  of  petty  offenders  now  passing 
through  your  city  and  county  jails  in  such 
appalling  numbers." 

***** 

The  International  Prison  Congress 
may  be  regarded  as  an  anticipatory 
branch  of  coming  world  parliaments. 
Twenty-two  governments  make  up  its  ad- 
hering members.  Several  of  the  South 
American  republics  united  with  it  in  ad- 
vance of  the  Washington  meeting  which, 
by  a  happy  coincidence,  was  held  in 
the  new  Pan-American  Building  given 
by  Andrew  Carnegie  to  the  Bureau  of 
American  Republics.  Spain,  the  Trans- 
vaal and  Egypt  made  known  their  desire 
to  join.  Moreover,  Professor  Henderson 
was  able  to  announce  that  negotiations 
had  been  opened  which  seemed  to  prom- 
ise the  adhesion  of  the  great  governments 
of  Japan  and  China — the  largest  exten- 
sion of  the  congress  in  population  and 
area.  Prominent  Japanese  officials  have 
taken  part,  unofficially,  in  the  congresses 
since  that  of  Paris  in  1900,  but  the  dele- 
gation of  Chinese  jurists  which  came  on 
to  Washington  was  a  new  element. 

The  congress  is  essentially  a  diplomatic 
body;  its  delegates  make  official  reports 
to  their  governments.  Its  sessions  have 
been  held  successively  in  London,  Stock- 
holm, Rome,  St.  Petersburg,  Paris,  Brus- 
sels, Budapest  and  Washington.  It  was 
not  until  1896  that  the  United  States 
formally  adhered  to  the  congress,  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  appointing  the  late  Sam- 
uel June  Barrows  as  American  member 
of  the  International  Commission.  At  the 
Budapest  congress  of  1905  an  invitation 
from  President  Roosevelt  in  behalf  of 
the  United  States  was  transmitted  by  Dr. 
Barrows,  who  was  then  elected  president 
of  the  International  Commission.  On  his 
death  in  1909,  he  was  succeeded  by  Prof. 
Charles  R.  Henderson  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  and  Dr.  Henderson's  first 
words  in  opening  the  Washington  con- 
gress were  a  gracious  tribute  to  the  un- 
flagging spirit  and  humanitarian  states- 
manship of  his  friend  and  predecessor. 

President  Taft  had  welcomed  the  dele- 
gates to  Washington,  and  at  this  opening 
meeting,  October  2,  Attorney  General 
Wickersham  spoke  for  the  United  States 
government,  whose  guests  the  foreign 
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delegates  had  been  on  their  tour  of 
American  institutions  in  September.1  Mr. 
Wickersham  noted  the  change  which  has 
occurred  in  the  attitude  of  civilized  coun- 
tries since  before  the  days  of  the  great  re- 
forms of  John  Howard,  when  160  tran*- 
gressions  were  punishable  by  death  on  the 
English  circuits  and  when,  while  a  man 


national  existence  of  the  United  States. 
\Yhile  the  American  Revolution  shut  us 
off  from  the  English  prison  reform  move- 
ment at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury— our  very  war  for  independence 
leaving  us,  oddly  enough,  to  the  tyranny 
of  our  own  jails — it  was  natural  that 
a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty  and 


Tbt  Tarlona  section*  of  tb«  congmw  ton  In  the  h»II«  opening  off  this  plctarmque  quadrangle. 


of  I'.lackstone's  penetrating  mind  regard- 
•;ch  sangtiinary  law*  :i-  a  "kind  of 
quackery  in  government  arguing  a  want 
of  solid  skill."  the  bench  as  a  whole 
fondly  believed  that  nothing  less  could 
"deter  savage  minds  from  outrages  and 
mi-ch;etY"  It  may  be  well  to  par 
note  that  this  period  of  rcnaissant  h;i- 
manitarism  is  all  but  identical  with  the 

1  In    the   Interral    hefor*    the  opening  of  the   In- 
ternational  gathering.  m»ny  atten-te'l  the  - 

of    what     i«.     In    •    *en«e.     the    (.Trent     \n ' 
American     I'rlwm     Awwwlat'on.    which     met     iindi-r 
the    prevlilenrv    of    Aim*    W      Itutler    of    Indiana  : 
and    al»o    the     «•«•>{  on «    nf    the     n-»-|y     o. 
Amerlran    li«tltute    .if    frlmlnal    IMW    and    frlml- 
nolorr         Thene  .     were     rerlewed     In 

TUB  Ki-Rvr.i    f 


ik-dicati-d  to  a  faith  in  the  rank  and  file 
of  men,  should  have  made  original  and 
upsetting  contribution!  to  internal  as  dis- 
tinct from  international  statesmanship, — 
that  is.  to  the  social  control  of  the  human 
elements  making  up  the  democracy.  As 
already  indicated,  for  two  generations 
this  creative  spirit  has  found  its  expres- 
-:on  in  action  by  a  few  commonwealths 
•ablishing  state  reformatory  institu- 
and  systems  of  probation  and 
parol-.  These,  against  unexampled  op- 
>n  and  inertia,  have  shown  their 
soundness  in  theory  and  practice.  At  the 
same  time  the  imprisonment  of  all  per- 
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sons  awaiting  trial  and  those  under  sen- 
tence for  minor  offenses,  lias  been  left 
in  the  hands  of  counties  and  cities.  The 
fees  to  be  gained  by  their  arrest,  deten- 
tion, feeding  and  incarceration  during  the 
period  of  sentence,  have  made  the  sher- 
iff's office  the  center  of  county  politics 
and  in  some  localities,  a  more  lucrative 
post  than  that  of  president  of  the  United 
States.  The  movements  to  remedy  this 
situation  have  been  slow  to  gather  head ; 
have  had  great  obstacles  to  overcome; 
and  they  present  today  a  broken  line  of 
battle  which  should  be  flung  out  state- 
wide over  every  American  common 
wealth. 

That  is,  democracy  has  been  both  good 
and  bad  in  its  influence  upon  prison  re- 
form in  this  country.  Its  practical  ideal- 
ism has  fostered  a  small  but  remarkable 
group  of  reformatory  institutions  in 
which  different  states  have  embodied  the 
spirit  of  human  brotherhood.  I'.ut  the 
disorganization  and  lack  of  system  which 
accompanies  local  self-government  has 
encouraged,  or  at  least  failed  to  wipe  out, 
abuses  which  many  of  the  centralized 
governments  of  Europe  would  not  toler- 
ate for  a  day.  The  democracy  is  there- 
fore put  to  a  new  test  by  the  men  it 
imprisons ;  that  we  have  not  yet  measured 
up  to  that  test,  in  the  eyes  of  the  clear- 
seeing  prison  men  of  Kurope.  was  the 
challenge  which  the  Washington  meet- 
ing cast  at  American  will-power. 

You  have  begun  at  the  top,  they  said, 
can  you  work  to  the  bottom?  If  an  on- 
looker were  to  hazard  an  answer,  it 
would  be  that  in  our  treatment  of  chil- 
dren we  are  finding  a  new  beginning, 
whereby  the  newer  methods  may  win 
their  way  in  popular  favor,  and  with  the 
people  once  back  of  them,  work  up  irre- 
sistibly into  the  treatment  of  adults. 

As  steps  in  the  right  direction,  the  at- 
torney general  could  report  substantial 
progress  since  the  last  congress  on  the 
part  of  the  national  government.  I.aws 
with  respect  to  crimes  against  the  United 
States  have  been  revised  and  a  parole 
•n  for  federal  prisoners  established. 
Of  greater  potential  influence,  however, 
has  been  the  work  of  the  recent  com- 
mission on  the  penal  system  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Along  with  its  com- 
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peers,  the  old  district  jail  had  become  out- 
grown, insanitary,  and  out  of  keeping 
with  modern  conceptions  of  penology. 
Great  tracts  of  rural  land  have  been  pur- 
chased for  a  reformatory  and  workhouse, 
a  juvenile  court  has  been  instituted,  a  sys- 
tem of  suspended  sentence  and  probation 
established,  etc.  Thus,  if  plans  do  not 
go  awry,  the  federal  government  itself, 
through  its  control  of  the  national  capi- 
tal, may  afford  an  example  otprogressive 
method!  in  treating  minor  and  local  of- 
fenders, applicable  to  self-governing  com- 
munities everywhere  throughout  the 
t  'nited  States.  Thus,  there  was  a  special 
significance  in  the  fact  that  the  Prison 

Congress  met  in  Washington. 

*          *          * 

The  common  ground  of  agreement, 
not  only  among  Americans,  but  among 
internationals,  was  set  forth  forcibly  by 
Professor  I  lenderson  in  his  opening  ad- 
as  president.  "Science  and  phil- 
anthropy" he  held  "are  one  in  race  and 
one  in  reason."  That  statesmanship  is 
false  which  asserts  that  a  government 
has  no  moral  obligations  to  its  foes,  no 
duty  to  endeavor  to  reform  them  to  the 
limit  of  its  power.  These  were  his  two 
main  themes,  and  of  them,  he  said: 

One  mighty  and  commanding  purpose  has 
called  us  together  and  will  inspire  all  our 
counsels  .  .  .  We  firmly  resolve  to  mnke  the 
•  •f  the  transgressor  hard,  but  not  des- 
perate; we  desire  him  to  tremble  before  the 
•v  of  outraged  law.  but  not  to  despair  if 
he  is  willing  to  accept  the  reasonable  yoke  of 
honest  and  useful  labor  for  the  common  weal 
.  .  .  We  look  to  the  evangel  of  re-educntion, 
of  reformation,  of  raising  the  moral  stand- 
ard of  the  race  where  the  battle  with  tempta- 
tion is  hottest  and  victory  over  evil  the  hard- 
est 

They  serve  best  who  discern  the  principles 
of  conduct  which  are  wise  and  safe  and 
wholesome  for  all  nations.  .  .  .  They  also 
M-rve.  though  not  so  well,  who  give  sharp  out- 
lines and  articulate  expression  to  erroneous 
demands;  for  where  falsehood  stands  out 
bold,  naked,  undisguised,  it  looks  the  hideous 
monster  it  really  is.  ... 

It  has  been  said  that  state  justice  has  but 
one  task,  to  punish  its  enemies:  that  reforma- 
tion, if  this  is  possible,  should  be  left  to  phil- 
anthropists, sentimentalists,  dreamer*.  This 
state  of  mind  ignores  certain  facts. — that  the 
state  alone  has  control  of  the  forces  which  in- 
fluence the  character  of  the  prisoner.  The 
state  alone  can  direct  his  conduct ;  the  state 
is  only  another  name  for  the  organ  of  t>nklie 
duty  and  trill;  it  is  not  moral  as  a  machine 


Photograph  by  Oegsler. 
SAMUEL  JUNE  BARROWS. 

Late  American  coniinis>':<>"<—  of  the  International  Prison  Commission,  who 
was  elecled  president  at  the  Budapest  congress  of  1005  and  through  whose  ef- 
forts the  International  body  was  brought  to  Washington  this  year.  In  Mr. 
Barrens  s  ue.nu  in  iwi'.i.  Americans  aud  foreign  delegates  alike  mourned  the 
loss  not  only  of  a  rare  leader  but  many  of  tnein  a  personal  frien  1.  1-or  lit'teen 
years  he  was  the  chief  interpreter  of  American  theory  and  practice  to  the  pen- 
ologists  of  Europe. 

but  it  expresses  the  morality  of  the  people 
who  create  and  maintain  its  institutions  and 
make  its  laws.  '1  he  state  is  responsible  for 
what  happens  to  the  prisoner  while  he  is  un- 
der ertirt  control, — if  it  turns  him  out  crippled 
in  body,  dwarfed  in  thought,  without  skill  or 
industry,  filled  with  revenge. 


where  our 
problems  b  e- 
gin,"  he  said, 
"Our  spiritual 
ancestors  have 
not  only  b  e- 
q  u  e  a  thed  us 
fortu  n  e  s  of 
truth,  but  also 
grave  questions 
as  an  inheri- 
tance. We  have 
not  come  to 
the  end."  In  its 
final  analysis, 

the  chief  i  n- 
strument  and 
sanction  of 
modern  penal 
law  is  reduc- 
tion to  slavery. 
Capital  punish- 
ment is  rare; 
torture  is  for- 
bidden; slow 
starvation  is  il- 
lega  1.  Only 
bondage,  there- 
fore, that  is  de- 
privation of 
f  r  ee  movement 
and  choice  o  f 
one's  occupation 
and  recreation, 
remains.  But  do 
we  really  know 
in  a  scientific 
sense  what  are 
the  actual  ef- 
fects of  this 
slavery  in  pre- 
venting rep  eti- 
tion  of  the  of- 
fense by  fear? 
In  deterring  po- 
tential offend- 
ers? In  building 
up  character  and 
fitting  for  free- 
dom? 


In  this  congress  of  eager,  gesticulating 
Latins,  there  was  something  thrilling  in 
the  restraint  of  the  American  president, 
through  the  remarkable  organ-tones  ol 
whose  delivery  ran  yet  a  gamut  of  emo- 
tion and  stirring  appeal.  "History  ceases 
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This,  then,  was  the  essence  of  the  ques- 
tions before  the  congress.  It  met  to  dis- 
cuss how  far  such  slavery  as  society 
holds  better,  relatively,  than  freedom 
abused,  can  be  safely  diminished,  or  can 
be  rendered  unnecessary;  how  far  what 
remains  may  be  made  to  effect  something 
for  the  good  of  the  individual  and  the 
public  order.  Those  who  are  interested  in 
analogies  and  contrasts  could  find  them 
in  this  gathering  of  representatives  of 
Europe,  of  "bearers  of  memories"  of  the 
mighty  Asian  empires,  and  of  "pioneers 
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of    modern 

progress'' 

in  Africa,  met 

to   discuss   the 

technique      o  f 

penal      slavery 

in   the   Ameri- 
can   capital 

which     has 

stood  for  lib- 
erty, and  which 

went     through 

the    throes    of 

civil    war    to 

eliminate 

a    slavery    o  f 

another     form. 

No    wonder 

the  disci- 
reached  to  the 

fun  damcn- 

tals  of  govern- 
ment. Yet  tlie 

address  of  the 

American  pres- 
ident, as  of  his 

English    s  u  c  - 

cessor,     p  u  b  - 

lisliod    on    an 

earlier   page, 

indicated     that 

the     ultimate 

and    fin.nl    test 

of  penal  law  is 

not    to    be    its 

conformity  to 
either  constitu- 
tions o  r  an- 

c  i  e  n  t  usages. 

It   will   not  be 

the  triumph  of 

one  theoretical 

school  over  an- 
other. The  test,  they  held,  must  reach 
deeper,  down  into  the  actual  human  rc- 
Milts  of  law  and  practice  in  accomplish- 
ing or  defeating  the  objects  for  which 
they  are  devised.  The  treatment  of  the 
criminal,  like  the  treatment  of  the  sick, 
nui^t  be  the  expression  of  massed  and 
classified  experience  as  to  cause  and 
effect.  How  great  a  stride  this  is  in  the 
liivtory  of  civilization  and  of  law  was 
shown  by  Dean  Kirch wey  in  his  analy- 
sis of  the  different  policies  of  imprison- 
ment to  which  men  have  held.  He 
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rll.VUI.KS  RICHMOND  HENDEUSON. 

l'n-«l.|.-rit  of  thr  WixhiiiKioii  rmiicn-M.  On  Mr.  lUrrnns'*  death.  Pr.  Mfndor- 
••>n  •  iior«-«leil  him  an  American  coomtlMlnner  and  head  of  the  Internnllonal 
Commluinn.  !!••  garr  Brr.  dignity  and  aplrltual  earnmlncm  to  thr  gntherlng 
iv  nation,  over  which  he  prenlded.  A»  profeaaor  of  Morlolo^v  nt  the 
I  nlrrmliy  of  I'hlraK".  «tinl»ol  of  forHun  mi'llllonii  and  Instlmilons  familiar 
with  the  langiiiiK**  of  Kurop*  and  artlvr  member  of  the  Amerlran  IVIxni  A<mo- 
rlatlon.  I»r.  lleoderaoo  brought  •  reourkable  equipment  to  hl»  dlfflcult  task. 


showed  that  neither  criminal  law  nor  ju- 
dicial decisions  have  historically  been 
grounded  on  any  basis  which  in  any  field 

of  science  would  be  considered  sound. 

*     *     * 

The  work  of  the  four  sections  of  the 
congress  is  reviewed  on  following  pages ; 
it  is  only  necessary,  therefore,  fn  this 
article  to  give  their  setting  and  bring  out, 
not  too  connectedly,  some  of  their  most 
striking  points.  For  prisons  and  courts 
and  reformatories  are  intensely  human 
institutions,  and  much  that  makes  up  the 
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DR.   GUILLAUME,   SWITZERLAND. 

Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Swiss  Republic.  Dr.  Guillaume  has 
acted  as  secretary  of  the  International  Prison  Commission  since  the  first 
London  congress  of  IS72.  In  his  eighty-third  year,  he  mnde  the  trin  to  this 
country,  n  pnlrlnrch  among  the  International  leaders.  As  honary  president 
of  the  commission  he  will  continue  his  services  to  the  causes  It  stands  for. — 
A  wonderful  old  man. 

tragedy  of  existence  lay  close  to  the  sur- 
face of  even  the  driest  of  the  discussions. 
Such  stuff  must  not  be  put  down  in  too 
logical  an  order. 

As  branches  of  a  semi-official  body, 
strong  in  its  European  traditions,  the 
International  Congress  presented  a 
marked  contrast  to  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Prison  Association,  im- 
mediately preceding  it.  The  latter,  like 
most  of  our  American  conferences,  is  an 
organization  largely  for  debate  and  dis- 
cussion ;  and  its  committee  on  resolutions 
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has  become  to 
a  great  extent  - 
a     contrivance 
for    quashing 
the      same. 
Small    time    is 
wasted  in  split- 
ting hairs  over 
formulae ;    the 
sessions     are 
given  up  to  the 
exchange      o  f 
experience  and 
the     discussion 
o  f     principles 
and    practice. 
An  assembly  of 
this    sort    gets 
close   to   reali- 
ties,   but    does 
not      bring 
things   to   a 
head ;  and  con- 
tinentals would 
perhaps  get  up 
from    it,    feel- 
ing  that   noth- 
ing had  been 
accomplish- 
ed.    In   c  o  n  - 
trast  the  Inter- 
national Prison 
Congress    is    a 
legislative  a  s  - 
sembly,    or    a 
better    analogy 
jwould    be    to 
compare    it    to 
a  n     American 
political   c  o  n  - 
vention    in    its 
work  of  draft- 
ing planks  for 

its  party  platform.  Its  acts  have  no  bind- 
ing force  on  any  of  the  nations  adhering 
to  the  congress.  One  of  the  quaint  bits 
of  humor  of  the  Washington  meeting 
was  the  industry  with  which  the  Italian 
delegates  whipped  out  little  red  copies  of 
the  penal  code  of  Italy  and  cited  it — quite 
ineffectually,  but  with  the  seriousness  of 
texts  from  holy  writ, — as  reasons  for 
barring  some  of  the  positions  taken.  But 
while  the  resolutions  have  no  binding 
force,  they  have  official  standing  as  an 
expression  of  the  opinion  of  a  majority 
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of  the  dele- 
gates;  and 
since  each  offi- 
c  i  a  1  delegate 
makes  a  report 
to  his  govern- 
ment, they  in- 
fluence legisla- 
tion. There- 
fore, the  ses- 
sions practical- 
ly resolve 
themselves  int., 
debates  over 
the  wording  of 
the  common 
judgments  o  f 
the  members. 
To  this  end, 
the  congress  is 
divided  into 
sections  cor- 
responding 
roughly  to  the 
subjects  and 
interests  repre- 
sented. In  the 
early  con- 
gresses, there 
were  three  of 
these,  covering 
penal  Icgisla- 
t  i  o  n  ,  prison 
administration, 
and  the  pre- 
vention  of 
crime.  In 
1895,  a  fourth 
section  was 
added,  that  on 
the  treatment 
of  children  and 
minors.  Its  establishment  was,  of 
course,  due  to  the  increased  importance 
placed  on  getting  at  causes  of  crime, 
rather  than  on  treating  results;  and  it 
has  been  in  this  fourth  section  that  many 
of  the  newer  ideas  in  penal  reform  have 
won  their  first  recognition  and  amplest 
development. 

In  his  opening  address,  Professor  Hen- 
derson gave  apt  characterization  to  the 
different  sections,  in  charging  them  with 
their  several  obligations. 

Of  the  first,  he  said : 
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When  the  Klmlrn  llefornintorT  n  n«  np<-necl  In  INTO — I  he  flmt  of  the  world'* 
Krcat  r*fonnatorle«  Mr  I'.  •  kwajr  wan  called  to  the  miperlntendencr  ind 
for  more  than  •  quarter  of  •  century  gmre  method  and  meaning  to  the  theories 
In  penal  return,  for  which  America  ha*  moral.  Now  In  hi*  eighty-fourth  year, 
be  *a«  an  active  memher  of  the  Waihl.igton  congr 


Those  of  us  who,  in  the  field  of  law,  are 
merely  laymen  or  amateurs,  bow  with  sincere 
and  profound  respect  before  the  genius  and 
learning  of  jurists;  we  invoke  their  skill,  eru- 
dition and  sdmtific  training;  in  the  name  of 
patriotism  and  humanity  we  request  their 
aid  in  the  phrasing  and  interpretation  of  stat- 
utes. 

Of  the  second : 

But  this  International  Congress  has- always 
esteemed  the  counsels  of  men  who  have  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  of  the  offender  him- 
self; the  prison  official,  the  expert  in  crim- 
inal anthropology,  the  physician,  the  teacher. 
It  is  in  the  prison,  not  in  the  court,  that  the 
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Of  vhe  fourth, 
and  all  to- 
gether: 

We  recognize 
the  specialists  in 
the  scientific 
study  of  tempted 
and  perverted 
childhood,  and  of 
the  institutions 
and  measures  for 
the  guidance  and 
correction  of 
youth. 

Still  further, 
we  see  that  each 
of  these  groups 
of  special!  sts 
tru'St  co  -  operate 
with  all  the 
others,  must  com- 
pare opinions, 
must  humbly 
learn,  must  mod- 
i  f  y  traditional 
maxims  in  the 
light  of  broader 
experience  .  .  . 
"\  e  w  occasions 
teach  new  duties, 
time  makes  an- 
cient good  un- 
couth" .  .  .  Cour- 
ageous to  defend 
our  own  conclu- 
sions, eager  to 
learn  new  truths, 
courteous  in  the 
presence  of  op- 
position, we  are 
at  the  gate  of 
our  high  duty. 
Forward !  The 
Eighth  Interna- 
tional Prison 
Congress  is  open. 


Editor-in-chief  of  the  International  Prison  Congress ;  professor  of  international 
law.  Geneva  University.  In  these  congresses  in  which  two,  three,  and  sometimes 
more  languages  are  spoken,  it  is  Dr.  Hotel  of  all  men  who  can  loosen  the 
tangled  threads  of  debate  and  bring  order  out  of  confusion. 


It  must  not 
b  e  supposed 
that  the  vari- 

convict  reveals  his  real  nature ;  it  is  there  the      ous    sections   go    at   their    debates    helter 
hollow  phrases  of  the  law  become  scorpions     skelter.     The  work  is  highly  organized 

during  the  five  year  intervals  between  the 
congresses.  Funds  are  appropriated  by 
the  governments  adhering.  Each  ap- 
points a  representative  on  the  Interna- 
tional Commission,  which  meets  about 


and  flames  to  sensitive  nerves,  and  spiritual 
susceptibilities.  We  never  really  know  what 
the  penal  sanction  means  until  we  apply  it  in 
its  severity  to  human  beings. 


Of  the  third : 

We  also   recognize  in  these   assemblies  the 
specialists  in  the  study  of  the    social    condi-     every  two  years,  and  formulates  the  van- 


tions  which  produce  the  criminal  disposition, 
and  into  which  the  discharged  prisoner  must 
return  when  the  iron  gate  swings  open  to 
release  him.  Before  the  court  and  after  the 
prison  we  must  investigate  the  environment 
of  the  potential  and  actual  offenders. 
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ous  questions  which  are  to  be  discussed 
at  the  succeeding  congress.  These  are 
announced  at  least  a  year  in  advance,  and 
reports  and  monographs  are  invited  on 
each  question.  The  papers  are  not  read 
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at  the  congress 
but  are  pub- 
lished as  "sep- 
a  r a  t e  s  "  in 
French ;  and 
tables  in  the 
different  rooms 
in  the  Pan- 
American 
Building  were 
loaded  with 
these  thin 
pamphlets, 
with  their  un- 
familiar red 
and  bine  tape 
bindings. 
French  is  the 
official  1  a  n  - 
and  to  meet 
the  exigencies 
of  an  American 
meeting,  where 
native  -born 
polyglots 
would  be  few, 
the  American 
Prison  Associ- 
ation commis- 
sioned Mrs. 
Barrows  to  di- 
gest and  trans- 
late each  paper. 
It  was  a  capital 
stroke  of  en- 
terprise, the 
work  was  re- 
•  markably  well 
done,  and  these 
little  leaflets 
not  only  put 
t  h  e  American 

delegates  in  touch  with  the  point  <>f 
view  of  the  foreigners  with  whom  they 
were  to  join  in  discussion,  but  gave  them, 
more  definitely  than  the  discussions  them- 
selves, glimpses  of  European  thought  and 
experience  on  each  problem. 

The  working  program  was  for  the  sec- 
tions to  meet  separately  in  the  mornings. 
Papers  bearing  upon  the  questions  had 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  sixteen  spe- 
cial reviewers  appointed  in  advance. — 
three  of  them  American  women, — who 
analyzed  them  and  presented  the  results 
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On  tbe  d»»th  of  Mr.   Barrows  In   IflOO,  lira.   Barrows  wmr  called  to   Parli  to 
attend   a    meeting   of    International    I'rlnon    Commission    and    lav    before   It    (bf 

Rlans  which   ber   hii«lmr»l  had  Initiated  and  advanced  for  the   Washington   meet- 
i(.     For  In  thli  life  work.  a«  ID  all   else,   hunluiml  and  wife  were  ro  workers. 
Mm.  Ban-own  digested  and  translated  Into  English  the  many  papers  contributed 
to   the    Washington    inngieas:   and   acted   aa   assistant   editor   of     the    Haiti  tin. 

as  the  basis  for  discussion,  each  with  a 
series  of  recommended  resolutions.  An 
interpreter,  gifted  not  only  in  languages 
but  with  knowledge  of  the  subjects  be- 
fore the  congress,  was  present  at  each 
section,  translating  to  and  from  French 
and  English,  so  that  if  a  delegate  knew 
either  tongue  he  could  follow  the  course 
of  the  debate.  This  was  true  also  of  the 
general  assembly  which  met  in  the  after- 
noon, and  to  which  each  section  reported 
whenever  its  members  had  reached  a 
majority  agreement  on  any  resolution. 
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Here  the  text  had  to  run  a  second  cross- 
fire from  delegates  who  had  been  in  at- 
tendance at  other  sections ;  and  a  resolu- 
tion was  either  adopted,  amended  or  sent 
back  for  redrafting  to  the  section  from 

which  it  came. 

*     *     * 

The  scene  of  sharpest  conflict  was  the 
first  section  on  criminal  law ;  and  the 
bone  of  contention  the  question  of  the 
indeterminate  sentence,  which  had  failed 
of  endorsement  at  the  previous  con- 
gresses. For  three  days  the  debate  was 
on,  a  Belgian,  a  Hollander  and  an  Italian 
successively  taking  the  chair  in  an  effort 
to  bring  the  discussion  to  a  head.  It  re- 
called the  second  Peace  Congress  at  the 
Hague,  when  it  is  said,  as  the  result  of 
three  weeks  labors,  the  delegates  added 
the  two  words  "and  desirable"  to  a  reso- 
lution declaring  that  "arbitration  is  a  use- 
ful thing  among  nations."  Imagine,  if 
you  will,  a  long  narrow  table,  the  length 
of  five  Thanksgiving  dinners,  with  the 
chairman  at  one  side  in  the  center,  from 
which  point  of  disadvantage  it  would  be 
difficult  to  hold  both  ends  of  the  most 
phlegmatic  assembly  to  order.  More  than 
once  during  the  first  two  days,  twenty 
delegates  were  on  their  feet  and  as  many 
interpreters  would  have  been  needed  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  discussion.  At  one 
end  of  the  table  was  a  group  of  Chinese 
and  Japanese,  alert  but  silent;  that  they 
did  not  understand  and  weigh  every  item 
of  the  small-fire  of  tongues  you  could  not 
have  guessed  from  the  relaxation  of  an 
eyelash.  At  the  other  end  of  the  table 
was  an  equally  quiet  group  of  Ameri- 
cans, two  professors,  a  prison  reformer, 
two  or  three  wardens — a  little  bit  be- 
wildered, looking  like  a  group  of  business 
mer,  at  a  symphony  concert,  but  with  an 
air  that  the  points  at  controversy  had 
long  been  threshed  out  among  them,  and 
that  they  were  willing  to  wait  for  the 
others  to  go  through  what  was  for  the 
older  countries  a  harder  process  of  re- 
adjustment. To  a  visitor,  the  long  table 
with  its  knots  of  taciturn  men  at  each 
end  provoked  speculation  as  to  whether 
this  temperamental  spectrum  was  likely 
to  be  repeated  in  any  future  congress  of 
the  nations.  In  the  middle  ground  were 
all  grades  of  animation.  Directly  oppo- 


site the  chairman  was  a  group  of  six 
or  eight  Latins.  They  spoke  with  their 
eyebrows,  their  hands,  their  elbows ;  they 
spoke  with  an  intensity  which  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  would  use  only  when  angry ;  they 
joined  in  a  chorus  of  tongue-tipped 
"n-n-n-no's"  when  they  differed  with  the 
interpreter  in  his  statement  of  the  case; 
they  relapsed,  unruffled,  when  the  chair- 
man, with  half  of  their  fellow-delegates 
following  suit,  rapped  them  to  order, 
after  a  private  debate  with  a  next  door 
neighbor.  As  the  time  went  on  this  group 
drew  closer  together,  chairs  overlapped, 
and  they  presented  a  compact,  tense, 
explosive  battery  of  theory  and  argu- 
ment, opposed  to  any  wide  departure 
from  established  principles.  The  con- 
servative view  most  largely  held — and 
that  in  itself  was  something  of  a  change 
— was  for  a  specified  or  determinate  crim- 
inal sentence  by  the  court,  followed 
(where  deemed  essential  as  a  protection 
against  the  proved  incorrigible  or  mental- 
ly defective  character  of  the  convict)  by 
a  further  (supplementary)  term,  depend- 
ent for  its  duration  on  the  amendment 
of  the  prisoner.  The  view  which  was 
carried,  in  contrast  to  this,  favored  a  sen- 
tence of  indeterminate  duration  depend- 
ent on  the  prisoner's  reformation,  al- 
though the  length  of  such  a  sentence 
should  be  indeterminate  only  up  to  a  cer- 
tain maximum  duration,  fixed  at  the  trial, 
leaving  to  the  board  of  parole  discretion 
to  release  the  prisoner  in  the  interval. 
The  progressive  wing  of  American  pe- 
nologists  have  gone  further  than  this 
and  have  stood  for  an  absolutely  indeter- 
minate sentence,  properly  safeguarded. 
They  could,  of  course,  have  outvoted  the 
foreigners,  but  refrained  from  arguing 
their  position  beyond  making  it  known ; 
indeed,  Professor  Sherman  of  Yale,  who 
analyzed  the  papers  on  question  i,  held  to 
the  conservative  position  stated  above. 

Recruits  to  the  aggressive  theory  of 
social  control  developed  in  an  unexpected 
quarter.  The  burden  of  battle  was  taken 
up  by  two  young  delegates  from  oldest 
Europe,  Gleispach  of  Austria  and  Vam- 
bery  of  Hungary,  who  matched  the  Lat- 
ins in  gesture  and  animation,  and  out- 
distanced the  Americans  in  pressing  the 
theory  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  to 
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what  they  held  to  be  its  logical  conclu- 
sion. It  was  in  German,  after  all,  rather 
than  in  French  or  English,  that  the  posi- 
tion was  carried.  More,  they  succeeded 
in  adding  a  clause  to  the  effect  that,  in 
the  course  of  time  and  with  more  ex- 
tended experience,  the  maximum  and 
minimum  limits  might  be  dispensed  with 
altogether,  and  the  length  of  a  prisoner's 
confinement  (like  that  of  an  insane  pa- 
tient, or  a  person  with  contagious  <li^- 
easc )  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  a  parole 
board. 

Great  tangles  of  world  old  controversy 
lay  back  of  this  rather  technical  discus- 
sion, this  tissue  of  words  which  the  dele- 
gates pulled  back  and  forth  between  them. 
More  had  to  be  reckoned  with  than  over- 
coming the  inertia  of  traditional  ways. 
Here  was  a  red  skein  reaching  back  to 
the  Icttre  de  cachet,  indeterminate  sen- 
tences, forsooth,  passed  on  a  man  at  the 
whim  of  monarch  or  cardinal  or  mii-tn  -^ 
and  sealing  him  up,  without  trial,  till  the 
Bastile    had    whitened    his    hair.    Small 
wonder  that  a  people  which  had  wrested 
personal  liberty  as  a  result  of  centuries  of 
uprisings,  should  be  chary  as  to  their 
hardly-won    safeguards.        Here     were 
threads  leading  off  to  elemental  religious 
teachings  of  sin.  punishment  and  repent- 
ance; off  to  old  juridical  notions  of  ven- 
geance and  fear  as  the  state's  best  buffer 
against  the  foes  of  its  social  order.    Here 
were  strands  that  led  out  to  isolated  pow- 
ers of  government,  legislative,  executive 
and  judicial,  jealous  of  encroachment  the 
one  upon  the  other.      In    the    end,    as 
against   these   tangled   purposes,   it   was 
perhaps  the  spirit  of  democracy  which  tri- 
umphed,  which  can  trust   its   delegated 
servants  with  powers  greater  than  those 
which  Old  World  subjects  would  leave 
in  the  hands  of  their    authorities;    the 
spirit  of  science,  which  tests  all  things 
and  has  found  the  old  systems  of  criminal 
courts  and  prisons  to  be  ineffectual :  the 
spirit  of  invention,  which  in  the  proba- 
tion officers  and  parole  boards  has  de- 
vised new  agencies  of  government,  with 
more  flexible  uses;  and  the  spirit  of  hu- 
manity which  sees  that  it  is  criminals,  not 
crimes,   with   which   society   must   deal ; 
men,  not  offenses;  men  surprisingly  like 
the  rest  of  us,  who  can  be  held  and  helped 


and  re-established  in  life.  "There  is  no 
criminal  type,"  was  the  ringing  message 
of  the  British  delegation,  fresh  from 
Pearson's  statistics  of  a  hundred  prisons. 

*     *     * 

Baldly  stated,  under  the  old  system,  a 
man  is  tried  for  a  specific  offense;  of 
that  a  jury  must  find  him  guilty  or  in- 
nocent; the  judge,  if  guilt  is  established, 
passes  sentence  of  imprisonment ;  of  its 
length  he  is  the  sole  dictator,  but  there  his 
powers  end ;  the  enforcement  oT  the  sen- 
tence is  in  the  hands  of  the  prison  ad- 
ministration,  an   arm   of   the   executive 
branch  of  the  government,  which  cannot 
modify  the  penalty  by  an  eye  or  a  tooth 
or  a  day's  breadth.    So  long  as  the  pur- 
pose of  imprisonment  was  punishment, 
the  judge  was  perhaps  in  the  best  posi- 
tion to  make  a  guess  at  what  the  man 
merited  according  to  the  twisted  ethics 
of  the  old  criminal  codes.    With  reforma- 
tion as  the  motive  and  justification  for 
imposing    sentence,  the  whole  situation 
changes.     Reformation  of  the  man  can- 
not be  measured  off  in  advance  any  more 
than  education  of  the   mind  and    con- 
valescence of  the  body,  both  of  which  it 
embraces.  People  are  not  sent  to  a  hospi- 
tal  for  two  months  but  until  they  are 
over  the  smallpox.    Therefore  in  the  most 
progressive  American    practice,    and    it 
must  be  remembered  that  this  is  not  yet 
true   in   all    states,   once   the   jury    lias 
brought  in  its  verdict,  the  judge  can  act 
with   new   and   flexible  powers.     If   he 
thinks   imprisonment   is   unnecessary   to 
prepare  the  man  for  right  behavior  there- 
after, he  may  suspend  sentence  and  put 
him  on  probation,  that  is,  under  the  su- 
pervision of  an  officer  of  the  court,  until 
he  proves  that  he  no  longer  needs  over- 
sight.   By  so  much  then  is  a  great  mass 
of  needless  penal  slavery  done  away  with. 
But  once  the  judge  decides  that  forcible 
segregation  of  the  offender  from  the  com- 
munity is  the  only  way  out,  he  sets  a 
maximum  term  for  the  same,  in  accord- 
ance with  limits  which  the  Legislature  has 
itself  prescribed.    But  as  to  when,  within 
that  term,   the  man    shall    be    released 
neither  Legislature  nor  judge  has  any- 
thing to  say.    The  decision  as  to  release 
rests  with   the  parole  board,  also  with 
flexible  powers,  which  is  identified  with 
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the  prison  administration  rather  than  with 
the  court,  and  which  bases  its  decisions 
not  on  the  offense  committed,  but  on  the 
new  fitness  of  the  man  for  society  as  evi- 
denced by  what  he  does  with  himself  in 
prison.  His  term  may  be  short  and  fol- 
lowed by  supervision  by  parole  officers, 
thus  cutting  away  another  great  mass  of 
legal  slavery;  or  it  may  be  long,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  young  fellow  who  needs 
building-up  by  a  rounded  educational 
process ;  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  reci- 
divist who  should  be  permanently  quar- 
antined from  free  society,  and  whose 
commitment  for  even  heavy  determinate 
sentences  for  specific  offenses  is  a  ridicu- 
lous protection  to  those  he  preys  upon. 
Ways  are  open,  then,  by  which  a  free  peo- 
ple may  readjust  that  residual  penal 
slavery  which  by  their  suffrages  they  de- 
clare to  be  better  than  liberty  abused,  and 
may  endeavor  to  make  it  serve  the  ends 
for  which  so  perilous  an  infringement, 
upon  human  liberty  is  resorted  to.  "Half 
the  people  in  prison  should  never  have 
been  sent  there,"  said  Chairman  Gibbons 
of  the  Irish  Prison  Board.  "A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  remainder  ought  never  to 
be  let  out."  Thus,  we  come  down  to  the 
primary  issues  of  law  and  liberty  which 
underlay  the  Prison  Congress. 
*  *  * 

But,  as  it  turned  out,  it  was  not  so 
much  the 'clashing  of  ideas  as  the  com- 
mon ground,  which  the  Washington  meet- 
ing emphasized.  In  that,  Professor  Hen- 
derson's opening  address  was  prophetic. 
The  sessions  cleared  up  the  misconcep- 
tions of  many  Europeans,  who  had  view- 
ed the  indeterminate  sentence  as  wholly 
antagonistic  to  their  political  and  juristic 
systems.  For  Americans,  the  debates 
brought  sharply  forward  the  necessity  for 
developing  the  standards  and  methods  of 
their  probation  and  parole  boards.  As 
arms  of  government,  they  .  should  not 
compare  unfavorably  with  existing  agen- 
cies of  authority.  On  the  other  hand,  for- 
eign jurists  and  administrators  gained  a 
j uster  apprehension  of  the  work  of  these 
boards ;  that  they  need  not  be  arbitrary, 
nor  sacrifice  the  older  safeguards.  Old 
leaders  among  the  penologists  of  Europe, 
like  Dr.  Guillaume,  and  young  men  like 
Gleispach  and  Vambery,  have  upheld  the 


principle  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  in 
their  writings.  It  now  developed,  more 
clearly  than  ever  before,  that  in  actual 
practice  the  thing  itself,  as  distinct  from 
its  name,  has  been  winning  its  way  among 
European  prison  administrators.  So 
soon  as  continental  prisons  adopted  the 
."ticket  of  leave"  plan  and  let  a  man  out 
on  good  conduct,  then  the  old  idea  was 
broken  down;  the  judge's  dictum  no 
longer  stood,  come  what  may.  Similarly, 
the  supplementary  penalties  which  have 
been  developed  in  the  Low  Countries  are 
of  the  nature  of  the  indeterminate  sen- 
tence. While  Americans  disbelieve  in 
giving  the  police  the  supervisory  powers 
entrusted  to  them  in  Germany  and  cer- 
tain other  countries — holding  that  a  dis- 
tinct arm  of  the  government,  part  of  the 
prison  administration,  should  be  commis- 
sioned to  do  this  work — the  idea  is  simi- 
lar. The  Borstal  system  for  treating 
young  offenders,  established  in  England, 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  is  kindred  to  our 
reformatories;  so  are  the  institutions  for 
juvenile  delinquents  in  many  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  while  one  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian systems  would  seem  to  do  away 
with  the  need  of  courts  in  dealing  with 
children. 

So  it  was  that  while  the  lawyers  and 
theorists  wrangled  about  names  and 
theories  up  and  down  the  long,  narrow 
table,  the  section  on  prison  administra- 
tion passed  resolutions  of  similar  tenor 
dealing  with  the  thing  in  practice.  And 
they  did  it  in  half  the  time,  thanks  to  the 
president  of  the  American  Prison  Asso- 
ciation, Mr.  Butler,  who  in  the  enforced 
absence  of  the  reviewer  upon  the  ques- 
tion, sat  up  all  night,  and  digested  the 
contributed  papers.  In  voting,  the  Ameri- 
can delegates  made  it  clear  that  in  sev- 
eral of  our  states  law  and  practice  are 
in  advance  of  the  resolutions  as  adopted ; 
they  were  not,  they  held,  committing 
themselves  to  a  backward  step,  but  by 
putting  the  congress  on  record  were  to 
this  extent  assisting  other  countries  in 
making  the  advance.  The  section  on  pre- 
vention, where  the  treatment  of  crime 
was  brought  up  flush  with  other  social 
problems,  broke  still  further  away  from 
the  old  forms  and  traditions.  Inebriety, 
labor  colonies,  the  support  of  prisoners' 
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FBEUEBICK  HOW  Alt  I)  WINES. 

•  Of  tbe  delecatea  at  ih.-  Washington  I'rlnon  Concreu.  two  bad  been  present 
it  th«  i  In.lnnnti  meeting  In  1*7"  out  of  which  grew  In  turn  the  American 
I'rlton  Aaaodatloo  «n.|  the  International  I'rlaon  Congreaa.  Thcw  wen-  Mr. 
Brorkwajr  an. I  lir.  Wlnea.  Kew  »>n«  hare  had  It  In  tbclr  power  no  to  aclrance 
the  caiiw*  for  whlrh  thrlr  father*  bate  atood.  aa  l)r.  Wine*.  In  prlaon  re- 
form. In  the  ndmlnlatratlun  of  politic  charities.  In  the  r'eleral  <>n«u*  and  In 
other  Held*  of  sociological  and  literary  Interrat.  bla  work  baa  been  national 
to  arope.  aid  veraallle  In  character.  He  presented  a  special  report  to  the 
Washington  courea*  on  the  death  penalty,  and  In  a  rery  special  aenae.  repre- 
aenled  the  American  position  Mining  (he  clrlMtea  In  the  aectlon  on  criminal  law. 
which  malted  In  the  commitment  of  the  International  body  to  the  principle  of 
tb*  Indeterminate  aentence. 


families  were  discussed  in  their  prac- 
tical hearinfjv  So,  too,  did  the  sec- 
tion on  children  where  the  administra- 
tors of  institutions  for  young  offenders 
were  equalled  in  numbers  by  juvenile 
court  judges  and  probation  officers,  and 
where  physicians  and  educators  served 
further  to  wean  the  discussions  from  any 
formal  legal  aspects.  And  it  was  natural 
for  the  common  judgments  of  these  sec- 
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tions  to  deal 
even  more  in- 
timately with 
the  technique 
of  the  new  re- 
gime, which  is 
perhaps  best 
embodied  t  o  - 
d  ay  i  n  our 
more  pro- 
gressive  chil- 
dren'? courts. 
Without  any 
concert  what- 
ever, three  o  f 
the  s  e  ctions 
discussed  the 
need  for  phy- 
sical examina- 
tion of  prison- 
ers by  compe- 
t  e  n  t  medical 
authority.  The 
trend  is  to  re- 
gard the  prison 
pro  blems  a  s 
bound  up  with 
those  of  health 
and  education 
and  economic 
conditions  a  s 
well  as  with 
those  of  mor- 
als. The  dis- 
cussions and 
t  h  e  ir  partici- 
pants gave  evi- 
dence of  the 
rise  of  a  new 
profession.  Its 
needs  found 
expression  i  n 
P  r  ofessor 
H  e  n  d  arson's 
c  1  o  s  ing  plea 
for  scientific 
training  and  social  outlook  among  prac- 
tical administrators,  and  Professor  Vam- 
bcry's  public  lecture  on  the  Professional 
Training  of  Prison  Officers.  The  latter 
agreed  with  Havelock  Ellis  that  the  'aver- 
age "prison  officer  of  today  is  about  as 
well  fitted  for  the  treatment  of  criminal- 
ity as  the  hospital  nurse  of  a  century  ago 
was  fitted  for  the  treatment  of  disease." 
He  said : 
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KATHARINE   BEME.NT   DAVIS. 

Superintendent,  State  Reformatory  for  Women.  Bedford, 
N.  V;  chairman  of  the  section  on  treatment  of  children 
ami  minors,  of  the  Washington  congress.  Dr.  Davls's  ap- 
polnlment  was  a  recognition  of  the  part  which  American 
wriien  have  played  In  prison  reform.  The  discussion  in 
boih  French  and  English  make  such  a  chairmanship  an  ex- 
IrllnK  office,  and  the  excellence  of  her  work  as  presiding 
ollli-er  provoked  not  a  little  comment.  &lie  was  also  one 
of  the  reviewers  of  the  second  section. 


In  India  a  "security  bond"  of  from  150  to 
500  rupees  is  exacted  from  any  prison  officer 
as  a  guarantee  for  the  faithful  performance 
of  his  duties.  What  I  demand  is  a  moral 
guarantee  of  his  knowledge  and  fitness,  with- 
out which  it  is  impossible  for  him  satisfactor- 
ily to  fulfill  his  professional  duties. 
*  *  * 

To  Professor  Vambery's  mind,  most 
so-called  prison  systems  have  not  been 
systems  at  all,  but  the  products  of  strong 
personalities  endowed  with  much  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature  and  a  talent  for 
organization. 

In  point  he  cited  the  instance  when, 
in  the  forties  of  the  last  century,  Ober- 
meyer  was  appointed  governor  of  the 
old  penitentiary  at  Munich.  He  found 
there  from  six  to  seven  hundred  chained 
prisoners  who,  although  there  were  120 
wardens,  lived  in  the  greatest  insubordi- 


nation. By  his  energetic  ac- 
tion, Obermeyer  gained  the 
confidence  of  the  prisoners, 
took  off  their  chains,  dismissed 
half  of  the  jailors,  and  ap- 
pointed convicts  as  wardens  of 
the  workrooms,  with  the  result 
that  only  about  seven  per  cent 
of  the  convicts  relapsed  after 
discharge.  Obermeyer's  work 
and  that  of  Colonel  Montesi- 
nos  in  Spain,  which  took  place 
at  about  the  same  time,  have 
been  considered  by  various 
writers  as  the  beginnings  of 
reformatory  treatment. 

In  his  public  lecture  on  the 
history  of  prison  reform  in 
Holland.  Professor  van  der  Aa 
found  still  earlier  traces.  There, 
he  stated,  in  the  last  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  imprison- 
ment was  first  instituted  as  a 
form  of  punishment.  For  im- 
prisonment was  itself  a  great 
stride  forward,  as  against  cap- 
ital punishment,  corporal  pun- 
ishment, more  or  less  painful 
degradation,  banishment  and 
fine,  which  had  made  up  t  he 
traditional  series  of  penalties. 
Burying  alive  and  boiling  in  a 
caldron  were  practiced ;  burn- 
ing or  roasting  were  frequent 
when  the  sword  or  rope  were 
thought  to  give  too  easy  and  speedy  a 
death ;  crushing  or  cutting  off  limbs, 
splitting  the  nose,  piercing  the  tongue, 
nailing  a  man's  ear  to  a  pillory — the 
list  carried  the  congress  from  its  new 
fields  of  experimentation  back  into  the 
shadows  of  the  dark  ages,  when  sincere 
men  thought  they  were  doing  righteous 
things  in  inflicting  torture.  The  fact  is 
one  which  should  make  thinking  men 
pause  today  in  claiming  too  much  light 
or  justification  for  methods  in  vogue, 
whatever  dignities  and  sanctions  we 
may  throw  about  them. 

The  general  state  of  affairs  in  the 
course  of  those  centuries  reveals  the 
fruitlessness  of  such  treatment  of  crime. 
In  Amsterdam,  the  application  of  punish- 
ments in  great  numbers  brought  a  reac- 
tion. In  1589,  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
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objected  to  sentencing  to  death  a  youth 
guilty  of  theft  and  urged  the  burgo- 
masters and  council  to : 

find  an  appropriate  way  that  such  juveniles 
might  be  constrained  to  steady  labor  in  order 
that  they  thereby  should  be  brought  to  give  up 
their  evil  h.ibits  and  that  an  amendment  of 
their  lives  might  be  expected. 

To  this  end  one  of  the  old  spacious 
cloisters  which  had  been  evacuated  since 
the  Reformation  was  .opened  for  use  in 
1596.  Here  was  a  "new  institution  and 
a  new  penalty,"  which  "doing  away  with 
the  principle  of  destruction  maintained 
the  principle  of  deterrence,  for  the  labor 
was  hard  and  the  discipline  severe,  but 
added  another  principle,  that  of  amend- 
ment." The  duration  of  incarceration 
wn«.  not  fixed  beforehand,  and  here,  curi- 
ou<ly  enough,  Professor  van  der  Aa 
pointed  out,  we  find  a  first  trace  of  that 
burning  issue  of  the  present  congress, — 
the  indeterminate  sentence.  La- 
bor constituted  the  chief  element 
of  treatment ;  the  men  were  put 
to  rasping  dye-wood  and  weav- 
ing various  stuffs.  More,  pecu- 
niary rewards  were  allowed  the 
prisoners  for  the  work  done. 
Thus,  another  of  the  vital  ques- 
tions engaging  American  prison 
reformers  today — that  of  pay- 
ment to  prisoners,  especially 
the  men  who  have  been  bread- 
winners— was  raised  by  this 
early  Dutch  experience  before 
even  the  founding  of  a  new 
Netherlands.  It  was  from  the 
"Rasphouses"  and  "Spinhous- 
es"  in  the  Lowlands  and  the 
Hnnse  towns,  which  grew  up 
from  these  beginnings  in  Am- 
sterdam, that  John  Howard 
drew  many  of  the  constnictive 
principles  for  which  his  writ- 
ings won  a  hearing  in  Europe, 
and  later  in  America. 

*    *    * 

The  beginnings  of  prison  re- 
form in  this  country  were  re- 
called at  the  joint  meetings  in 
which  the  N'ational  Prison  As- 
sociation and  the  International 


Congress  participated.  President  Butler 
brought  out  that  since  the  establishment 
of  the  Elmira  Reformatory  by  New  York 
in  1877,  twenty-one  states  have  adopted 
some  phase  of  the  indeterminate  sen- 
tence, and  none  has  taken  a  backward 
step;  fourteen  reformatories  for  adult 
male  offenders  have  been  established. 
This  record  presents  a  contrast  to  the 
arraignment  by  Signer  Scalia,  who  in 
1870  at  Cincinnati  reviewed  fifteen  con- 
gresses held  in  Europe  between  1835  and 
1869  in  which  crime  had  been  considered. 
Hut  what  has  actually  been  done,  he 
a-kfd,  to  control  its  predisposing  causes? 
answering  his  own  query  in  the  negative. 
The  Washington  congress  was-  made 
an  occasion  for  the  publication  of  four 
souvenir  volumes  on  Correction  and 
Prevention,  edited  by  Professor  Hender- 
son as  chairman  of  a  sub-committee  of 
the  American  Prison  Association.  They 
were  written  by  (lie  leaders  of  prison  re- 


AM'iS     W.     HITLER. 


President  of  the  Wa.shln>rton  meeting  of  the  American  Prison 

AMorlntinn.       His  address  linked  the  treatment 

of  coDTlcti  to  the  conservation  movement. 
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form  in  this  country  and  published  by 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  They  set 
forth  at  length  theory  and  experience  as 
they  have  developed  in  the  United  States, 
and  are  invaluable  to  any  American  who, 
in  his  own  state,  would  trace  the  issues 
raised  by  the  Washington  congress,  and 
see  how  far  his  commonwealth  is  abreast 
of  the  standards  of  national  and  interna- 
tional advance.  It  is  unnecessary,  there- 
fore, to  quote  at  length  from  the  ad- 
dresses at  Washington  of  the  American 
leaders.  There  were  few  actual  prison 
managers  among  the  foreign  delegates, 
who  were  mostly  jurists,  professors  and 
central  administrators.  The  American 
wardejis  at  Washington  were  a  repre- 
sentative group  of  men,  and  in  vigor  and 
intelligence  they  left  their  impress  upon 
the  Europeans.  Major  R.  W.  McClaugh- 
ry  of  the  Federal  Prison  at  Leaven- 
worth,  dean  of  the  American  wardens  in 
active  service,  gave  a  statement  of  the 
elements  entering  into  the  treatment  of 
the  criminal,  which,  if  compared  with  the 
three  factors  named  by  the  British  prison 
commissioner,  shows  the  shifting  of  em- 
phasis characteristic  of  New  World  ex- 
perience. "We  have  learned  that  prisons 
should  be  considered  the  last  resort," 
said  he,  "  and  that  while  there  abide,  and 
probably  ever  must  abide,  penalty,  refor- 
mation, prevention,  the  greatest  of  these 
is  prevention." 

There  was  profound  attention  when 
the  venerable  ex-warden  of  Elmira  gave 
his  "impressions  of  the  prison  reform 
movement  after  half  a  century  of  active 
participation  succeeded  by  a  decade  of 
reminiscent  dissociated  consideration."  A 
considerable  portion  of  what  Mr.  Brock- 
way  said  was  devoted  to  showing  that 
during  the  century  or  so  of  the  peniten- 
tiary system,  there  has  been  more  prog- 
ress in  ideas  than  in  practice  as  to  both 
criminal  jurisprudence  and  .penitentiary 
administration,  and  that  the  advancement 
actually  made  in  both  respects  is  not 
known  among  the  people  generally.  On 
these  points  he  said : 

The  actual  difference  between  the  old  and 
the  newer  penitentiary  theory  and  practice  is 
not  yet  common  enough,  nor  positive  enough 
to  make  a  profound  impression.  .  .  .  Even 
in  the  best  of  our  modern  reformatory  peni- 


tentiaries, where  enough  of  wisdom  exists  to 
know  what  should  be  done ;  enough  of  skill, 
potential  or  slumbering,  exists  properly  to  ex- 
ecute it;  the  virtue  of  doing  it  and  doing  it 
now  is  apparently  absent  or  deficient. 

The  demand  of  the  hour — that  to  which 
prison  managers  should  devote  themselves — 
is  a  more  thorough  and  scientific  reformatory 
administration  of  the  prisons,  for  when  that 
•is  achieved,  public  confidence  will  be  gained 
and  the  true  foundation  will  be  laid ;  namely, 
the  absolute  indeterminate  in  place  of  the 
present  bastardly  indeterminate  sentence. 

It  is,  perhaps,  well  that,  pending  perfecting 
of  prison  administration,  some  limitations  of 
sentences,  harmful  thorgh  these  are,  should 
remain.  Whenever  the  laws  and  reforma- 
tory penitentiaries  shall  be  so  administered 
that  prisoners  are  only  committed  because 
they  are  dangerous  if  left  at  large ;  once  com- 
mitted shall  never,  barring  unavoidable  acci- 
dents, again  appear  as  criminals  at  large ; 
and  always  be  conditionally  or  absolutely  dis- 
charged when  they  are  really  safe. — then,  and 
not  until  then,  will  the  penitentiary  system 
prove  really  repressive  of  crimes  and  be 
worth  its  monetary  cost  and  the  painstaking 
effort  involved. 

Mr.  Brockway  and  Dr.  Guillaume  were 
the  patriarchs  of  the  congress.  Both 
were  young  in  hope.  To  Mr.  Brockway's 
mind,  the  principles  and  conditions  which 
must  ultimately  prevail,  are: 

a  reduced  ratio  to  the  general  population  of 
prisoners  in  custody  and  a  reduced  average 
quality  of  those  imprisoned,  to  be  effected  by 
invention  and  activity  of  preventive  measures, 
particularly  the  technical  and  civic  training 
of  public  school  pupils;  a  new  preventive  po- 
lice function;  extension  of  the  probation  plan; 
and  care  of  discharged  prisoners.  The  court 
practice  will  be  confined  to  the  discharge,  pro- 
bation, or  committal  of  offenders,  leaving 
their  classification  and  treatment  to  another 
properly  constituted  authority.  Incorrigible 
convicts  may  be  employed  for  profit  to  the 
state  but  not  those  undergoing  the  scientific 
reformatory  treatment.  For  these  trade 
trainirg.  regardless  of  profit,  is  advised  and 
it  is  healthy  for  the  public  sentiment  about 
crimes  that  the  cost  of  it  all  shall  be  borne 
bv  the  public  and  preferably  by  each  civic 
division  according  to  its  record  of  crimes. 
The  reformatory  of  the  future  will  be  a 
"moral  orthopedic  institute"  where  deformed 
and  wayward  feet  are  straightened  out  and 
put  in  proper  paths :  and  it  will  be  a  laboratory 
for  study  of  socially  dangerous  human  de- 
fcctiveness. — a  research  station  for  discover- 
ing the  anti-social  bacilli  and  at  the  sime  time 
for  searching  for  nature's  counteracting 
serum. 

Mr.  Brockway's  address  was  thus  dis- 
tinctly a  statement  of  the  scientific  ap- 
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h  to  ret  am  it 

-entially  "a  human  work  not  shift- 
able  upon  the  superhuman  or  the  suh- 

-     mind. Hie     reforma- 

.ology  ami  the 
of    soci 

"the  •  the  moral  terms  which 

the  race  has  w  r,  into  in. 

habit  iote  President 

•    in    the   con- 

of  character."     Mr.  I'.rockw.v 
crick    H"uard    V. 
f  the  half  dozen  Aim- 
.living  wl,  nt  at  the  Cincinati 

While  :  vating  tl;> 

rit.  Mr.  Wines  viced  the 
IS  convictions  which  had  led  his 
father  and   some  of  his  col- 
:ndertake    their    optimistic 
lialf    of    the    criminal 
•mething  tine  in   this  good 
tempered   hut   assertive  cL  •  tin 

X  which  had  led 
tfaj?e  each  a  lifetime  in  thi<- 
humanity.     I>r.  Wines 
.id  forty  years  of  active  labor  and 
of  them,  he  maintained,   has 
deepened  his  convicti 


nip 

•:.    the 
and  the  ». 

are  working.     Reformation  may  not  begin  at 
the  center      It  may  be  nr  work  upon 

the  body  before  you  reach  the  min.l      It   may 
be  necessary  to   inform   the   miml 
reach 
complished    itrr  s   been    r 

We   ar.  -nals.   hut   living 

i    (park    which 

•im.in  life. 
e  tin  form - 
!  enough,  if  we 
ilh   which   «ciencc   ' 

•'••f      S.,t|l      of 

'hat.    .    .    . 

The  r  ,-an  only  he  effected 

through    the    power   of    love.  ,•   and 

law   must    be   m  each    other.      Love 

ri.  but     law    without 

•  brutalizing      1   offer  one  sentiment   for 
:  tion.     I  pray  that  it 
•ifluence  your  thinking  and  your  action. 
•  us  have  pavsed  away  who  are  here 
it.       It    is    the    wish    for    a    <acranietit.il 
between   love   and   law.   in   this   country 
and  throughout  all  the  world,  which  may  en- 
able  us   to   say   of   them— "Whom    God   hath 
K-ether.  let  no  man  put  asunder." 


So,  by  "lie  of  the  strange  juxtaposi- 
of  life,  it  was  old  men  of  the  New 
World  and  young  men  nf  the  Old.  who 
spoke  on  the  same  themes  at  the  V. 

:i  congres*.     It  has  taken  a  genera- 

ti"ii  and   more,  but  the  Americans  have 

w«n.     But  it  was  no  part  of  the  preach- 

of  these  pioneer  leader>   that   we 

have    reached    a    point    in    this    country 

where  we  can  rest  on  our  laurels.    They 

ever  been  fighters  and  wjll  -t 

<•  end.     Mr.   lirm-kway  likened   the 

nt  situation  to  the  darkness  biM<>n 

the  dawn. 

It  remains,  therefore,  in  keeping  with 
r'orth  succinctly  a   few 
of  the  constructive  criticisms  made  by  the 
-n    delegates   «,f    American    in.stitu- 
and    methoiU     tint    in    their    ad- 
it under  prompting  in  personal 
com,  I)r.  van  der    \a'>  impres- 

Jortli  on  another  page,  and 
here  I  shall  limit  my  quotations  to  a  few 
matters,  such  as  the  county  jails,  the  cells, 
•"  i'ri-..tis.  pi  r  and  tin- 

death  penalty. 

T.  •  quote  Thomas  Holmes,  secretary 
of  the  Howard  Wnciation  of  London: 

virtion    which     llr 

•'i<-    llllllrl  I,    (|(-1- 

wn>'   «honi   I   have  spoken   u 
'ity  of  your  ri-furiii 
the   extr:ionlin..-v    .1  town    ami 

off  the  face  .  *  the  earth.     > 

•;>i  to  th.  -  rep- 

ntiiK-nt.    nowhrrc    in    Eu- 

<io    such    '  i    not 

I*   them.      They    arc   all   alike.      In    the 

jail  at  Ixwisville  we  found  a  tmmlK-r  ol 

oners  in  back  to  back  cell  \<-ry  poor- 

i  lie  cell  d-Hirs  were  open.      The  prison 

ers  came  out  and  walked  about  in  harred  en- 

••s   inside    a   big   cage.      They    were    :n 

miiiK   from  thv 

•nan    who   had   been 

there  nine  months  told  me  that  they  were 
kept  there  in  i'lKin-ss,  no  recreation,  no  outer 
air.  My  inquiries  led  me  to  believe  that  there 
were  other  jails  of  about  the  same  structure, 
and  that  this  course  of  procedure  was  quite 
common.  If  America  wNn-s  to  accomplish 
one  great  humanitarian  triumph,  it  may  do  so 
rm  in  this  direction 

The  nature  of  this  criticism  lies  deeper 
than  either  jail  structure  or  administra- 
tion. It  lies  in  the  system.  In  Great 
Britain  when  a  man  is  arrested  he  can 
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be  kept  in  a  local  lock-up  only  a  short 
period ;  then  he  is  drafted  to  the  nearest 
prison,  and  treated  as  a  trial  prisoner  un- 
der detention.  He  does  not  associate 
with  convicted  men ;  nor  are  convicts 
made  to  serve  their  sentences  in  the  local 
jails.  Said  J.  S.  Gibbons,  chairman  of 
the  Prison  Board  of  Ireland : 

•  I  tell  you  what  I  think  you  lose  sight  of  in 
this  country — that  all  these  splendid  reforma- 
tories deal  with  merely  a  drop  in  the  ocean 
compared  with  the  county  and  city  jails  to 
which  your  thousands  of  prisoners  go  and 
where  many  are  manufactured.  We  were  ex- 
actly in  the  same  condition  up  to  1877  when 
we  brought  county  and  city  jails  out  from 
under  local  authorities  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
We  found  the  antecedent  to  all  reform  was 
state  centralization.  In  1877  every  prison  and 
jail  was  put  under  central  administrative  au- 
thority and  the  expenses  paid  out  of  the  im- 
perial funds.  Three  acts  were  passed  simul- 
taneously for  the  three  kingdoms.  We  then 
began  at  the  bottom,  closing  all  the  superflu- 
ous ones,  and  in  that  way  we  were  able  to 
close  about  half.  I  have  to  give  every  per- 
son, whether  tried  or  untried  and  especially 
the  untried,  a  separate  room  to  sleep  in,  and 
I  would  lose  my  job  if  I  put  two  prisoners  in 
a  cell.  We  are  obliged  by  law  to  keep  tried 
and  untried  separate.  They  never  see  each 
other.  I  am  obliged  by  law  to  give  every  pris- 
oner two  hours'  exercise  in  the  open  air  every 
day.  And  I  am  obliged  by  law  to  make  every 
convicted  prisoner  work  even  if  he  is  sen- 
tenced only  for  two  days,  and  to  offer  every 
untried  prisoner  work.  A  man  might  be  in 
the  Tombs  for  months  and  never  get  out 
doors.  I  am  full  of  admiration  for  what  the 
New  York  prison  authorities  have  done  for 
improving  the  Tombs,  putting  in  windows  and 
tinkering  here  and  there.  But  they  ought  to 
pull  the  thing  down.  In  these  days  of  rapid 
communication  there  is  no  need  of  prisons  in 
the  center  of  a  city.  They  may  be  moved  out 
to  the  suburbs.  And  once  a  man  is  regularly 
committed  by  a  magistrate,  the  local  officials 
ought  to  turn  him  over  to  the  prison  authori- 
ties. 

The  same  reforms  were  urged  from  the 
point  of  view  of  prison  construction  by 
Major  H.  S.  Rogers,  chief  surveyor  of 
the  English  Prison  System.  In  the  first 
place,  he  advocates  smaller  blocks  of  cells, 
not  over  thirty  cell  spaces  in  size  and 
not  over  three  tiers  high.  Some  he  saw 
in  this  country  were  five  high,  the  gal- 
leries shutting  off  the  air,  and  making 
oversight  difficult.  But  it  was  the  gen- 
eral system  of  barred  interior  cells  preva- 
lent not  only  in  the  county  jails  but  in 
prisons  and  reformatories,  that  he  criti- 


cised most  rigorously.  In  the  first  place 
he  believes  concrete  is  better  than  iron  to 
build  cells  with.  He  said : 

Inside  cells  are  something  which  I  never 
saw  before  coming  to  this  country.  Cells  in 
England  and  continental  Europe  are  built  in 
from  the  outer  wall.  Here  many  are  built  in 
the  center  with  iron  bars  in  front  of  them.  In 
most  prisons  the  cells  have  no  access  to  the 
outer  air. 

Our  plan  makes  it  easier  to  supervise  because 
you  have  one  corridor  down  between  two 
rows  of  cells,  instead  of  aisles  all  around  the 
sides.  You  can  spot  the  man  who  makes  a 
row. 

We  have  a  door  and  not  a  cage  and. 
never  more  than  one  man  in  a  cell.  I  saw  seven 
or  eight  women  in  a  cell  at  Blackwell's  Island. 
Repeatedly  we  saw  two  men  in  a  cell  and  the 
cells,  at  that,  are  exceedingly  small.  I 
would  rather  put  three  men  in  than  two.  One 
of  them  may  be  an  old  offender,  a  dirty  beast. 
What  is  the  result? 

The  prison  at  Michigan  City  was  spo- 
ken of  favorably  by  one  of  the  foreign 
delegates,  but  the  cells  in  most  of  the  old 
fashioned  prisons  throughout  the  country 
were  declared  to  be  sufficient  in  neither 
light  nor  air.  This  was  said  to  be  equal- 
ly true  of  some  of  the  newly  constructed 
buildings.  New  York  state  is  today  plan- 
ning to  build  its  new  great  state's  prison 
involving  an  expense  of  millions  on  this 
utterly  wrong  principle. 

The  cells  at  the  Elmira  Reformatory 
were  found  altogether  unfit  by  Mr. 
Holmes.  He  said  of  them : 

You  elevate  men  as  you  do  there  'in  mind 
and  principle  and  then  submit  them  to  cells 
with  no  covering  for  the  sanitary  conveniences 
and  with  iron  lattice  doors  through  which 
every  one  of  their  movements  may  be  seen. 
That  seems  to  me  demoralizing.  Having 
done  so  much,  you  might  to  great  advantage 
abolish  the  cells,  take  away  the  ever  present 
sense  of  being  caged,  and  give  more  refined 
conditions  for  the  solitary  time  of  the  men. 
The  cages  tend  more  to  make  men  try  to 
escape  than  either  small  bedrooms  or  even 
dormitories.  You  people  don't  like  the  name 
of  prison.  You  like  euphemism.  But  your 
reformatories  are  prisons  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  so  long  as  you  keep  the  men  in  cells 
and  cages.  It  is  borne  in  upon  them.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  a  good  many  other  re- 
formatories beside  Elmira.  Every  condition 
seems  to  me  good  except  the  prevalence  and 
multiplication  of  bars. 

Another  point  of  criticism  of  the  state 
congregate  institutions  was  the  tendency 
here  in  America  to  build  very  large  pris- 
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mining  up  to  a  thousand,  1,200  and 
1400  cells.  The  progressive  tendency  in 
•i  administration  is  toward  classifica- 
•i  inmate*.  Large  cell  buildings  save 
initial  cost,  but  make  it  difficult  to  sep- 
arate the  ffectively.  More  than 
that,  hou  •'.  structed,  a  big  prison 
under  one  head  was  held  to  be  objection- 
able. Major  Rogers  put  the  maximum  at 
500  or  600  persons  for  a  local  prison ;  700 
or  800  for  a  convict  prison  where  men 
work  in  large  parties. 

*     *     * 

This    point    was   developed    from    the 
angle  of  reformatory  administration  by 
Vanbery  of  Hungary.    To  quote : 

Action  it  that  reformatories  should 
•he  utmost  possible  individual  treatment, 
was  the  idea  that  Wines,  Sanbon 
had  at  the  congress  at  '70.      But  indi- 
poisible    with    a    prison 
seven  hundred  pri 
11  three  r> 

if   the 

-out*  and  what  was 

the  |.  the  division.     They  said  they 

•were  :  xamplc.  they  are  to- 

and   recreation.     Crimin- 
ifferent  in  char- 
not  bad  '  uree. 

rmatory    treat- 

IcpcmK  on  par •  parole 

•  n  cx- 

a    the   opinion    given 

by    t!  impossible   for 

and   care- 
ful !]•  to  judge  the  character  of  700 

would    :  uller 

r    Ro- 
mark- 

r  saw  in  my  life.     There 

ompare    with     it    in    Europe. 

small     families.       Every 

has  two  super  and  a  wo- 

The   life   which   these    • 

real  family  lifr  ,-nt  on  the 

magnificent    Mansfield    K> 

-     could     '  !    out 

along   the*e    rtiorr    rffirtnr    hnev 


Vamliery  U  an  ardent  advocate  of 
the  iri'l'-tcrminati  in  ac- 

cord with  tin  rreat- 

mcm.      Kut    like    Sir    F.velyn    Ruggles- 
.  he  calls  for  a  scientific  demonstra- 
f   the  output  of  the  American  in- 

tiot  only  t.  • 

the  worl<l  as  to  the  soundness  of 
the  t:  k  of  them,  but  to  test  and 


prove  the  various  factors  entering  into 
the  treatment  of  the  men.  On  this  point 
he  said: 

In   Europe   the  general   opinion   is   that  re- 

tory  treatment  in  the  United  States  has 

had  most  remarkable  results.     I   am  sorry  to 

<ay  it  was   impossible   for  us  to  judge  these 

results.      You  have  no  statistics  whatever. 

Similarly,  Mr.  Holmes  made  a  plea  for 
a  clear  definition  of  the  powers  of  parole 
and  probation  officers,  and  for  their  su- 
iwrvision  by  responsible  boards* or  com- 
missions. To  quote  him : 

returning  to  England  1  will  advocate 
the  appointment  of  paid  probation  officers,  the 
training  of  such  officers  before  their  appoint- 
ment, and  a  board  to  appoint  them ;  certainly 
not  leave  their  appointment  to  a  judge  who 
appoints  all  his  own  officers.  The  p. 
should  be  dignified  and  fairlj  remunerative; 
the  same  should  be  true  of  that  of  parole  of- 
ficers. 

I  want  to  give  one  note  of  warning.  I 
shall  advocate  these  things  and  have  advo- 
cated them  in  England,  but  I  see  their  dangers. 
In  all  reforms  you  must  beware  of  two  things. 
You  mus?  not  coddle  and  patronize  prisoners 
and  you  must  be  careful  not  to  stive  probation 
and  parole  officers  such  powers  as  may  be 
prejudicial  to  the  rightful  members  of  the 
communities.  You  have  the  police  with  their 
powers  and  probation  and  parole  officers  with 
theirv  and  there  is  great  danger  that  unless 
duties  are  absolutely  defined  and  powers  de- 
scribed they  may  trench  very  largely  on  the 
rights  of  the  home  \Vc  must  be  free  or  die. 

I   shall  urge  a  reformatory   for  adults  and 
the  indeterminate  sentence  with  safeguards. 
*     *     * 

An  i-siie  raised  at  the  Washington  con- 
gress which  ranks  in  importance  with  that 
of   our  county   jail   disorders,   was   the 
>n  of  |>ri-"M  lalmr.     This  was  ap- 
iied   from  several  sides.     The  sec- 
oiid    Diction    pas-t-<l    resolutions    upon    it 
from  the  standpoint  of  prison  adminis- 
tration. The  matter  was  brought  forward! 
in  its  broader  and  more  controversial  as- 
pects by   a   proposal,   submitted   by  the 
National    Committee  on     Prison     Labor 
(American)    to   the    International    Com- 
ii  calling  for  a  comprehensive  in- 
ation  of  the  whole  subject.     This 
re|Hirt.  drafted  by  J.  Lebovitz  of  Wash- 
ington, pointed  out  that  our  prison  popu- 
lation averages  100,000  able-bodied  men 
and  women — a  working  force  which  few 
industrial  cities  can  boast.     On  the  one 
hand,  the  eight-  or  ten-hour  day  which 
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the  prisoner  spends  in  some  occupation 
or  none,  must  be  the  chief  instrument  of 
his  reformation  or  retrogression ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  manipulation  Of  so  tre- 
mendous a  working  force  "must  automat- 
ically produce  the  most  profound  and  far- 
reaching  reactions."  On  the  one  hand, 
the  criminal  is  the  costliest  unit  in  so^ 
ciety.  Schoolhouses,  playgrounds,  and 
"a  thousand  wants  of  vital  interest,"  to 
quote  Professor  Henderson,  "are  not  sat- 
isfied because  the  financial  resources  of 
the  state  are  exhausted  in  the  conflict  with 
cri:ne."  On  the  other,  the  chief  burden 
of  imprisonment  falls  not  upon  the  guilty 
criminal,  whom  the  state  secures  against 
hunger  ;:nd  cold,  but  upon  the  prisoner's 
\vife  and  children  "for  whom  no  state 
as  yet  makes  adequate  provision,  nor  is 
the  prisoner  himself  allowed  any  oppor- 
tunity to  provide  for  them."  On  the  one 
hand,  commercial  prison  work  is  such, 
with  its  free  housing,  freedom  from 
taxes,  and  cheap  labor,  that  when  a  given 
industry  must  compete  with  it,  "complete 
demoralization  seems  to  be  inevitable"  for 
outside  manufacturers  and  free  labor; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  discharged  convict 
is  usually  turned  loose  without  any  earn- 
ings as  the  result  of  his  years  of  work 
and,  save  a  few  of  the  reformatory  in- 
stitutions, without  training  in  a  trade 
which  would  make  him  self-supporting. 
On  the  one  hand,  men  in  some  prisons  are 
speeded  up;  on  the  other  hand,  in  most 
county  jails  they  loaf  in  utter  idleness. 
The  situation  is  more  than  a  series  of 
contrasts.  It  is  raw  with  gaping  mal-ad- 
justments;  such  as  the  peonage  of  some 
southern  states  and  the  atrocities  in  the 
prison  mines  of  the  Southwest  exposed 
by  Kate  Barnard  of  Oklahoma ; — such  as 
the  survival  of  the  contract  system  in 
some  states  in  the  North,  open  as  it  is 
to  all  forms  of  exploitation,  graft  and  the 
subversion  of  prison  discipline  to  a 
combination  of  politics  and  business ; — 
such  as  the  "dumping"  of  goods  made 
in  the  prisons  of  other  states  into  New 
York,  where  under  the  state-use  system 
goods  from  the  New  York  prisons  can- 
not be  sold  in  the  open  market,  but  where 
there  is  no  protection  against  impor- 
tations from  prisons  in  Rhode  Island, 
Maryland,  and  elsewhere ; — -such  as  the 


f.ict  that  the  New  York  fiscal  agent  who 
handles  hundreds  of  thousands  of  do'lars' 
wor'h  c!  goods,  engages  in  outside  bu*i- 
ness  to  supplement  a  salary  too  small  for 
him  l'>  think  he  can  give  his  full  lim.>  to 
the  state; — such  as  the  fact  that  among 
the  leading  prison  industries,  shirt  and 
overall-making  bring  the  convict  i  in 
prison  or  after  prison)  into  competition 
with  women  workers,  broom  making  into 
competition  with  the  blind,  while  binder 
twine  and  hollow  ware  are  entirely  mo- 
nopolized by  the  prisons,  and  the  most 
proficient  ex-convict  cannot  find  employ- 
ment in  such  work  after  his  release, 
"leffersonville! — that  is  a  factory,"  said 
1  )r.  Vambery : 

I  saw.  for  example,  120  men  in  one  trade 
shop,  sewing  by  machinery.  That  is  not  in- 
dustrial training;  not  craft  teaching.  One 
man  should  be  taught  all  parts  of  a  piece  of 
work,  to  make  it  educational.  In  1  lungary 
in  our  reformatories,  we  teach  carpentry,  car- 
riage building,  leather  and  textile  work.  We 
have  no  opposition  from  trade  unions.  Of 
cnursc,  Hungary  is  not  as  yet  as  developed  in- 
dustrially as  the  United  States.  We  are  build- 
ing up  otir  industries.  We  formerly  had  oppo- 
sition from  the  trade  unions,  but  not  now,  be- 
cause we  asked  them  to  place  these  men  and 
tliev  are  proud  of  the  work  thus  entrusted 
to  them. 

Mr.  Gibbons  thought  some  of  our  in- 
dustries excellent,  though  it  is  wrong  to 
keep  a  man  at  a  single  occupation: 

If  prison  officials  would  have  a  frank  un- 
derstanding with  unions  to  handle  their 
Blinds  so  as  not  to  inflict  injuries  upon  a  trade 
outside,  then  they  ought  to  be  able  to  get  co- 
operation. A  great  help  to  me  was  the 
late  Michael  Davitt,  the  Irish  revolutionary 
leader.  He  was  strong  with  the  labor  unions; 
yet  he  had  served  no  small  part  of  his  life  in 
prison,  and  knew  what  it  means  to  be  idle 
there.  He  always  came  to  the  rescue  when 
prison  work  was  being  attacked  and  held  that 
men  had  a  right  to  work  in  prison.  When 
prison  authorities  start  with  the  idea  that  the 
first  object  is  education  and  reformation  and 
the  second  is  financial  profit,  they  can  work 
out  the  situation. 

We  are,  of  course,  an  agricultural  people. 
The  prisoners  go  back  to  the  villages  in  the 
country  districts.  Tailoring  and  shoe-making 
lire  then  our  chief  industries.  We  sell  the 
goods  in  the  open  market.  If  any  trade  union 
says  we  are  hurting  its  work  in  any  line,  I 
change  my  industries. 

But  we  teach  the  trade  of  the  tailor,  or 
weaving  and  carpentering,  not  how  to  run  a 
button  machine. 
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Mr.  Holmes  had  more  outspoken  criti- 

:'l  : 

Ic  ami  Mansfield  I  was  struck 
with    tin-    hiyh;  am|     su|,_ 

<  in  the  industrial  departments 
In  the  former  th. 

I  hey  -v   hard  and  . 


men' 

ram 

ii  littl 


men  ni    an! 

[>ri«on« 

• 

n.it   K"ini;   >'  •<,'••     tin 


•i    and 

his  seer 

r.    that 
tnake   one 
•      ;iliar.    there 

rk   i.f    that 

which  the 
nutnns    ..nly        ; 

men    many 
is  of  any 
Tamp  miles   fron 
nul.l    iitili/<-    what    he 
An  in. 
the    state,    -li'.iil.l    hr 

I  am 
Ph)  - 
••y  in 


man— 
'<•  the  xoal. 

Urn-,  after  all.  is  the  cnn 
ti.m.      X 
any   elen  reformation    in    it.      It 

rots  the  human  bcit  . 
i  it  is  subject'  <il  is  pri-- 

:iid   (  with  tin  .f  the 

•lie  devel- 

' -ernes  of  industrial  training 

*er\\  ailnlt  men.  that  prison  ad- 

minutraton    anil    rcf.  Tim-  v.ler- 

Iiil't  or  hybrid  schemes 

<'ttcr  than   n.  • 

In  so  far  as  they 

3  they  reflect  and 

of  the  routine  factory  op- 

•f  a  modern  industrial   nation. 

iiich  detn. 

the  hnttom.     To  continue 
they  are  ,  a<I- 

nd    such    business    int< 
••    involveil     under    an    intolerable 

•  leave  the   way  nper 
;ich  ad'l  a  deadening  and  ex- 
ng  industrial  slavery  to  legal 


cry.  Yet,  so  far  as  the  Xational  Com- 
mittee on  Prison  Labor  has  been  able  to 
learn,  "no  adequate  studies  have  yet  been 
made,  nor  are  any  being  made  today,  of 
even  one  of  the  many  serious  c«~.n-r- 
qtience>"  attendant  upon  the  Mtuatinn. 

I  he   distinction    was    made    earlier    in 
this   article   between   the    Kuropean 

which  ;  ;,,n>.  and  the 

American  conference,  which  burie-  them. 

The  adv.-n  tlie  latter  were  pointed 

out.  and   it   i-   p..,,jble   that  tbff  Lon'don 

i«M5  may  be  modified 

along  American  lines.     Here  a  disadvan- 
the  native  s\  ,tem  appear^.      ! 

remained    for  cuit-ide   !io,lii-> 

take   tiji   aggre.ssively    the    MI! 

•  u>trial   a  while   the    Nation;'! 

of  Charities  and   Correction 

mulled  over  metho.  ;nt;    for   the 

siting  dependence,  without  coming 
any  head  on  the  fighting  i^ues  involved. 
In  much  the  same  way  the  question 
prison    lal:or    ha-    beeii    shelved    by    the 
American  Prison  Association.     It 
mained    for  the    National   Committee  on 
Prison    I^-iNir    to   make   it    a    live    i 
Mr.    I.eliovit/'s  pro|>osal   t,,   tlu.    Interna- 
tional Coiigre  well-balanced  syl- 
labus for                   ,f  comprehensive  inves- 
tigations  opening   up   all    pha-es    of   tne 
matter.      Such    a  impartial    in- 
quiry is  needed,  and  after  it,  action  that 
will  make  the  findings  good. 

*     *     * 

The  nature  and  legal  status  of  the 
prison  industries  of  the  different  states 
were  reviewed  by  Am.-  \Y  liutler  in  his 
address  at  Washington  as  president  <>i 
merican  Prison  Association.  In  pri- 
vate life.  Mr.  I'.utler  is  a  naturalist;  in 
public  life  !:•  MM  of  the  Indiana 

State  I'.oard  of  Charities,  which  has 
supervision  of  the  various  penal  and 
charitable  institutions  of  the  state. 
Therefore,  he  was  singularly  equipped 
to  take  up  the  problem  of  prison  labor 
in  a  way  to  relate  it  to  the  most  idealist— 

1  Thin  ...m  m  I  it....  ,.f  whirl,  tli..  UPV.  Thnniim  R. 
SM.-.-r  i«  chairman,  wn*  hn,u-ht  :ii.,,nt  i,v  IMi.n 
Vnrlrlt  BiMwrll.  rhnlni,  IndnMrlill' com- 
••t  tin-  <;.  n. .nil  Pi.i|..rntlmi  nf  Women's 
rinh«,  who  w*n  brouirnt  In  tnm-li  with  the  prob- 
lem In  ...nt Mnii  with  rorinln  woTK-n'R  tradps 

Siat:i:  WhIMn  ..f  th..  \..«-  York  Department 
nf  l^ilior.  who  wa«  confrnnt^.l  with  It  In  the 
ro'irw  of  iDTemlmtloDK  made  under  Commissioner 
William*. 
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national  issue  before  the  American  peo- 
ple today.  His  theme  was  Convicts  and 
Conservation.1  In  conclusion,  he  said : 

The  proper  conservation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources and  the  proper  employment  of  con- 
victs are  two  great  problems  that  must  be 
solved  by  our  people  and  they  should  be 
solved  right.  .  .  .  Why  cannot  these  two 
problems  be  related?  No  present  plan  of 
employing  convict  labor  is  wholly  satisfac- 
tory. Some  methods  used  bring  shame  to 
our  land,  others  breed  scandal,  most  of  them 
are  a  reproach  to  us.  .  . 

We  are  coming  to  learn  that  the  improve-, 
ment  of  our  natural  resources  [as  well  as  to 
save  them  from  wastage],  is  conservation.  This 
includes  reclaiming  and  improving  land,  drain- 
ing swamps,  damming  streams,  digging  canals 
and  preparing  road  material  of  stone,  brick 
and  tile.  Establishing  and  maintaining  ideal 
farms,  typical  wood  lots  and  model  forest  re- 
serves are  valuable  efforts  in  conservation.  In 
the  thinly  settled  portions  and  the  mountain 
districts  of  much  of  the  United  States  there 
is  an  unlimited  amount  of  such  wprV  that  can 
be  done  by  selected  convicts  living  in  open 
colonies.  Do  we  in  a  faint  way  estimate  the 
possibilities  of  the  employment  of  certain 
prisoners  in  many  lines  of  conservation  of  the 
water,  the  land  and  the  forests?  How  great 
the  results  may  be,  in  improving  our  land, 
increasing  our  crops,  preserving  or  replacing 
our  forests,  or  our  benefits  by  good  roads,  we 
cannot  comprehend.  In  some  states  senti- 
ment would  not  approve  the  public  exhibition 
of  convicts,  but  in  those  they  could  be  em- 
ployed upon  large  farms,  reclaiming  the  land, 
making  road  material  and  establishing  typical 
forest  reserves,  model  farms  and  standard 
roads  in  their  neighborhood. 

In  this  we  should  not  have  to  work  in  the 
dark.  In  one  state  or  another,  practical  ex- 
perience has  been  gained.  .  .  .  There  is 
scarcely  a  prison  in  this  country  that  has  not 
reclaimed  or  improved  land,  and  some  of  it 
has  been  made  a  marvel  of  richness  and 
beauty.  At  Michigan  City,  Indiana,  the  pris- 
oners reclaimed  a  tract  of  swamp  among  the 
sand  dunes.  The  black  prairies  at  St.  Cloud 
and  the  fertile,  irrigated  fields  at  Salt  Lake 
City  speak  just  as  eloquently  of  the  use  of 
prison  labor  out  of  doors  as  do  the  gardens 
of  the  women  at  Sherborn  and  Bedford,  or 
the  farms  at  Hoboken  and  Mansfield.  The 
orchards  at  Leavenworth  testify  as  truly  of 
the  efficiency  of  open-air  work  as  do  the  cot- 
ton fields  of  Mississippi  or  the  cane  fields 
of  Louisiana.  .  .  . 

Why,  since  prisoners  make  again  habitable 
the  abandoned  farms  of  Massachusetts  and  re- 
move the  bowlders  from  the  rich  soil  of 
Rhode  Island,  can  they  not  reclaim  the  tide 
flats  of  New  Jersey  and  the  everglades  of 
Florida?  Think  of  the  reclaimable  land  along 
the  coasts  of  the  United  States!  If  prisoners 
build  dikes  in  Europe  and  levees  in  Louisiana. 

'  Mr.    Butler's  paper    may    be    obtained    by    ad- 

dres.sltii:      .losi'ph  P.      Hvers.      general      secretary 

American    Priiun  Association.    13    Central    avenue, 

Newark.    N.    J. 


why  not  elsewhere?  If  convicts  in  Illinois 
crush  rock  for  public  roads,  why  not  in  other 
states?  Why  should  not  the  finer  material, 
the  powdered  limestone,  be  used  to  fertilixe 
impoverished  soils?  In  Europe  the  courses  of 
streams  have  been  changed,  mountains  tun- 
neled and  canals  built  by  prisoners.  Why  not 
adopt  Mr.  Pettigrove's  suggestion  and  build 
the  Cape  Cod  canal  with  prison  labor?  Since 
prisoners  have  been  used  in  reforesting  the 
heaths  of  Denmark  and  in  practical  forestry 
in  Prussia  and  Switzerland,  mav  they  not  be 
so  used  here?  Here  where  there  is  need  of 
forestry,  there  is  opportunity  for  such  work. 
In  the  great  mountain  districts,  the  lands  of 
disapppearing  timber  and  along  our  sandy 
shores  there  are  possibilities  almost  without 
limit. 

In  many  states,  perhaps  most  of  them,  some 
one  or  more  of  these  things  could  be  worked 
out.  With  selected  prisoners  under  the  right 
kind  of  supervision,  what  could  not  be  done? 
The  suggestions  provide  for  the  very  least 
competition  with  free  labor,  for  doing  some- 
thing good  for  the  state  at  the  state's  expense. 
Such  outdoor  labor  is  the  kind  most  helpful 
to  prisoners,  is  of  value  to  the  state,  and  seeks 
to  provide  a  continual  exhibit  of  better  things 
in  the  object  lesson  afforded  in  forestry.1  agri- 
culture, improved  roads  and  more  healthful 
regions. 

*      *      * 

There  remains  but  one  point  which  can 
be  covered— the  punishments  which  still 
cling  to  our  system  of  dealing  with  of- 
fenders. While  the  congress  was  in  ses- 
sion at  Washington,  a  cripple  was  flogged 
at  the  whipping  post  of  a  Delaware  coun- 
ty jail !  A  dark  cell  or  dungeon  would 
not  be  tolerated  in  England,  according  to 
Major  Rogers.  Some  of  those  seen  in 
this  country  were  almost  completely 
dark.2  Said  Mr.  Holmes : 

At  Auburn  we  were  taken  to  the  death 
chamber  and  an  officer  explained  the  opera- 
tions of  the  electric  appliances.  On  return- 
ing, we  went  alot-g  a  passage  and  a  few  yards 
back  from  a  wooden  structure  there  was  an 
iron  barred  enclosure,  which  we  were  told 

'20.000,000  forest  trees  have  been  planted  since 
1000  by  the  prisoners  of  New  Zealand.  They  are 
timbering  the  waste  lands  and  reclaiming  the  men. 

sAmong  the  pamphlets  circulated  in  Washing- 
ton w:is  one  entitled  American  Bastiles  by  Clar- 
issa Olds  Keeler,  published  by  the  Carnahans 
Press,  Washington.  This  was  a  budget  of  ex- 
rcrpts  from  the  reports  of  state  Investigation 
commissions,  magazine  articles  and  fugitive  news- 
paper reports  as  to  the  use  of  dark  cells,  "buck- 
ing machines."  the  "water  cure,"  and  other  brutal 
forms  of  punishment  alleged  as  practiced  In  va- 
rious prisons',  convict  mines,  etc.  The  pamphlet 
opens  with  an  ant  reference  to  John  Howard's  ex- 
i>enenrc  In  Paris  in  the  days  before  the  French 
Revolution,  when  he  was  refused  admission  to 
the  Bastile.  He  secured,  however,  a  pamphlet 
written  by  an  Inmate  depicting  its  horrors.  This 
anllior  states  that  the  great  key  to  the  door  of 
the  Rastile,  from  which  Howard  was  turned  away. 
Is  now  one  of  the  relics  in  the  Washington  Mu- 
seum at  Mt.  Vernon.  presented  by  Lafayette.  It 
should  have  been  exhibited  at  the  international 
meeting* 
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closed  off  the  condemned  cells.  Gripping  the 
bars  and  looking  straight  at  us  was  a  con- 
demned man,  and  we  were  informed  that  there 
were  others  also  awaiting  execution.  If  such 
was  the  case,  it  was  a  deplorable  thing  that 
men  doomed  to  die  should  be  incarcerated  in. 
such  a  manner;  that  they  should  be  gazed  at, 
k  out  from  a  cage  like  a  gorilla. 

Not  merely  the  manner  of  doing  it.  but 
the  survi%'al  of  the  thing  itself  in  New 
York  and  several  other  American  states, 
•  II  as  in  hi-,  own  country,  was  the 
subject  of  criticism  of  another  delegate. 
It  was  a  Russian,  Count  Sollohub,  who 
first  suggested  to  the  late  Dr.  Wines  that 
America  should  call  an  international 
n  congress  which  no  Knropean  coun- 
try, owing  to  political  complications,  could 
do.  At  the  Washington  congress.  K 

represented  in  two  ways — the  gov- 
ernment, by  M.  de  Khrouleff,  chief  of 
the  administration   of  pri-xm-,   who    fell 
among  thorns  when  his  statements  as  to 
•ulitions  were  picked  to 
pieces  by  George  Kennan,  the  Friends  of 
lan    Freedom,   and   others.      It   de- 
•••<:'  that  not  only  by  its  architecture, 
but  fiy  its  humanity  and  the  fair  play  of 
its  trials,  is  a  nation's  treatment  of  its 
ners  to  be  judged.     While  the 

ere  not  the  czar's 

•ransjiorting  white-haired  Babushka 
to  a  remote  Siberian  settlement?  To 
American  >ne  of  the  heroic 

en  of  the  century.  Then  there  was 

a  lawyer  of  KierT.     I  le  had 
•'mental,  no  official  standing.    He 
breathing  the  spirit  of   I.eo   T..I 
is  world-ringing  letter.  "I 
cannot   keep  still."      In   that  letter 

iger    keep    still    at    the 
•cores  of  ext-  •  oing    forward    in 

t-p  still  when 

those  executi  \icted 

him.  and    with    him    the   whole 

n,  of  jxrmitting  conditions 

•  crime  into  being.  He  could 

vhcn  men  were  being  killed 

.  and  with  him  all 

hi-  f<  titrvmen,  because  they  had 

been  too  stupid  and  lirutal  to  work  out  a 
better  wa  1  fe  could  not 

keep  still  when  the  methods  to  suppress 
crime   reacted    an>'  fed    his    people 

with  a  moral  sick;  <•  than  the  of- 

i.  "crime 


is  a  punishment  and  punishment,  a 
crime."  That  is  the  title  of  the  essay 
Mr.  Golden weiser  has  written  bringing 
out  the  message  of  what  he  considers 
Russia's  great  contribution  to  penology — 
Tolstoi's  Resurrection.  To  his  mind,  this 
is  a  contribution  more  powerful  than  new 
systems  or  reformatories.  To  his  mind, 
in  teaching  humanity  to  love  the  man  in 
stripes  Tolstoi  will  have  as  much  influ- 
ence in  abating  penal  slavery,  a*  Harriet 
lieecher  Stowe  had  in  doing  away  with 
N'egro  slavery.  Of  his  visit  to  New 
Yorks  death  chamber,  Mr.  Goldenweiser 
said: 

The  overwhelming  impression  gathered  at 
Auburn  was  centered  around  the  fateful  elec- 
tric chair  and  the  wondering  eyes  of  the  two 
inned  criminals  whose  faces  have  haunt- 
ed me  ever  since.  There  are  a  thousand  suffi- 
cient reasons  for  the  abolition  of  capital  pun- 
ishment, and  Americans  must  know  them  all, 
and  yet  they  persist  in  this  cruel  practice. 
Why  is  it  that  generous  Americans  are  still 
working  under  the  dreadful  aberration  that 
there  are  circumstances  that  justify  one  man 
in  saying  to  another :  "Go  and  kill  this  crim- 
inal?" 

We  visited  the  George  Junior  Republic  on 
the  previous  Hav  and  found  there  in  this  novel 
and  remarkable  colony  a  reproduction  of  the 
greater  world  with  its  industries,  its  laws,  its 
.  and  even  with  its  chains  and 
bars  and  prisoners.  Should  this  institution 
grow  in  size  and  vigor,  as  we  hope  it  might, 
and  should  its  citizens  wish  to  make  the  sim- 
ilarity with  the  outside  world  complete  and 
demand  an  electric  chair  for  their  own  of- 
ulcl  their  request  be  granted?  And 
••.••it  this  thought  in  itself  emphasize  the 
anomaly  and  the  inhumanity  of  the  death  pen- 
alty a*  an  institution  in  a  civilized  commun- 
ity? 

This  man'-  practical  philosophy  reached 
deep.  He  is  not  merely  a  dreamer  but  a 
man  of  experience  and  affairs,  the 
sort  who-  •  active  interest  Tolstoi 

sought  to  enlist  by  his  destructive  criti- 
-  of  existing  institutions.  What  he 
said  demanded  a  re-reading  of  The  Res- 
urrection— not  as  a  critique  of  the  Rus- 
sian autocracy,  but  as  a  mirror  held  up 
by  the  great  poet-analyst  of  the  North, 
to  all  civilized  peoples  that  in  it  they 
might  see  revealed  before  them  the  "un- 
reasonableness" and  "immorality"  of  sit- 
ting in  judgment  and  inflicting  punish- 

•••«  of  thl«  pHiniilili-l  tnnv  tic  oMnlnml.  no 
Ion*  it  the  private  i-nltlon  limt«.  from  K.  S.  Oold- 
rnwflnrr.  400  8*w»rcl  Square.  S.  B.,  Washington, 
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ment  upon  their  fellow-.  Tolstoi's  nega- 
tive  attitude  toward  lite  criminal  trial  is 
often  met  by  the  query,  "What  shall  be 
put  in  the  place  of  it?"  To  this  Mr. 
i  ."Idcmveiser  answers: 

From  Tolstoi's  viewpoint  this  reply  merits 
mi  o moderation.  If  some  one  discovered 
that  quinine,  for  instance,  not  only  did  not 
ci'iuHiTact  a  specific  disease  of  the  organism, 
but  made  it  worse,  could  there  be  found  a 
,man  who  would  insist  on  the  continuation  of 
the  use  of  quinine  against  fever  until  a  new 
riniedy  be  discovered?  And,  finally,  \ve  musl 
Uecp  in  mind  that  Tolstoi  is  not  examining  so 
much  into  the  conditions  which  may  lead  a 
man  to  kill  his  neighbor,  as  into  the  unnatur- 
alness  of  the  state  of  affairs  which  forces  one 
man  to  say  to  another  about  his  neighbor, 
"I  lire,  put  him  away,  destroy  him !"  and  yet, 
figuratively  speaking,  every  criminal  sentence 
does  just  that,  and  a  death  sentence  does  i; 
literally. 

To  a  man  of  Mr.  Goldenweiser's  mind, 
the  most  significant  thing  at  the  Wash- 
ington congress  was  that  the  resolutions, 
as  first  passed  by  section  IV1  not  only 
held  that  juvenile  criminals  should  not 
be  subjected  to  the  penal  procedure  now 
applicable  to  adults,  but  that  the  proced- 
ure for  adults  also  should  change  along 
the  same  lines ;  children,  as  in  prophecy, 
leading  the  way.  For  example,  in  strik- 
ing juxtaposition  to  the  death  chamber 
at  Auburn,  Mr.  Goldenweiser  put  the 
cottages  for  boys  and  girls  at  Industry. 
This  institution  for  juvenile  delinquents 
left  a  profound  impression.  English- 
men and  Hungarians  also  spoke  of  it. 
Said  this  Russian : 

A  complete  moral  satisfaction  was  felt  by 
us  in  such  institutions  as  Industry  where  the 
work  of  rehabilitating  the  young  is  carried 
on  in  a  manner  that  makes"  a  man  feel  en- 
vious who  has  spent  half  his  life  as  a  trustee 
of  a  similar  institution  but  without  the  means, 
the  space,  and  the  personnel  of  Industry.  My 
especial  admiration  was  excited  by  the  men 
and  women  who  voluntarily  become  fathers 
and  mothers  to  the  boys  entrusted  to  their 
care.  The  "homes,"  gardens,  and  exhibits,  and 
most  of  all  the  kind  and  cheerful  expressions 
on  the  faces  of  the  children  will  remain  a 
sacred  memory  to  all  of  us. 
*  *  * 

Tt  is  not  necessary  to  take  exception  to 
particular  points  made  by  these  criti- 
cisms. None  of  the  delegates  quoted 
held  up  any  phase  of  the  prison  work  of 
his  own  country  in  a  spirit  of  superiority ; 

'Unified  l>v  Prof.  Maurice  Parmelee  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri. 


they  merely  drew  on  their  own  experi- 
ence, on  standards  which  are  winning  a 
world-wide  recognition,  and  on  the  im- 
pressions of  a  rapid  survey  of  American 
institutions.  The  trend  of  their  con- 
structive suggestions  is  the  important 
thing,  and  that  was  in  line  with  the  advo- 
•  cacies  of  progressive  Americans. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  to  repeat  the  word- 
of  admiration  spoken  of  American  insti- 
tutions and  methods.  Our  probation  sys- 
tems won  many  advocates.  "Elmira," 
said  the  venerable  Dr.  Guillaume,  "is 
the  Mecca  for  penologists  the  world 
over."  Its  discipline,  drill  and  trade ' 
shops  were  'especially  complimented  and 
the  distinctive  accomplishments  of  a  doz- 
en other  American  institutions  were  not 
overlooked. 

In  a  sentence,  the  gist  of  the  Washing- 
ton congress  from  the  international 
standpoint,  was  that  the  ideas  for  which 
America  has  stood  in  the  reformation  of 
the  criminal  have  won  the  sanction  of  the 
world ;  that  the  theories  which  have  been 
combated,  have  conquered ;  and  that  they 
have  conquered  on  American  soil  where 
Europeans  could  see  them  in  practice 
in  our  courts  and  institutions. 

This  in  itself  is  high  tribute  to  the 
men  and  women  who  in  our  leading  states 
have  borne  the  brunt  of  progress  and 
have  substituted  the  treatment  of  the 
criminal  for  the  punishment  of  crime  as 
the  basis  for  the  American  program  of 
social  control.  But  it  is  not  a  counsel  of 
finished  labors  or  of  proved  theory. 

If  the  American  delegates  to  the  Lon- 
don congress  of  1915  can  report  the  re- 
sults of  aggressive,  widespread,  effective 
movements  to  clear  out  the  abuses  in  our 
city  and  county  lockups,  to  secure  state 
control  of  all  convicts,  and  to  break  up 
our  big  prisons  into  smaller  specialized 
units; — if  they  can  report  the  working 
out  of  a  scheme  of  prison  occupations  and 
industrial  training  free  of  the  last  vestige 
of  the  contract  system  and  more  compre- 
hensive and  flexible  than  any  we  now 
possess  ; — if  they  can  tell  of  the  universal 
institution  of  a  system  of  prison  educa- 
tion which  will  not  have  to  depend  at 
any  point  on  convict  teachers ; — if  they 
can  give  evidence  of  the  development  of 
professional  standards  among  prison  offi- 
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ami  probation  officer-  which  will 
lift  their  calling  t<>  rank  with  those  of 
internes  arid  engii;  r  the  materials 

k  with  are  as  delicate  an 
acting  -iu-y   have  secured   the  en- 

franchisement  of   all 
litiral    exploitation; — if    they    can    |*>int 

i.iry  atro 

ami  •  -ganization  of  hy- 

gienic nu  r  making  the  pri 

well  -vard  making  him 

: — and  if  they  can  gather 
and  ;  I  and 

other  data  as  to  r.  -y  and  [ 

'.\  check  up  their  r 
and    detr  their    a: 

again-t  other  method-  ,,f  treating  offend- 
then   by  our 

our  f  pri/e  in- 

stitution-, will  tin  icy  be  known. 

t.  then  it  may  well  IK-  that  >'• 

tries — mark  what  Japan  is 
doing — shall  v.  :ii    n-    the    leader- 

1  applica; 
princ-  which  «• 

\Ve  arc  hroiig;'!  i.:i>  k.  then,  to  tin 
of  this  international  coi  r   \mcri- 

\\'ith  • 

all  e!  :in   indetermi- 

nate, a  hard  labor  sentence  to  the  people 
of  the  Unite'!  .1"  all  to  clear 

our  cage-like  interiiir  cell-  an 
tmhealthy     and     crinie-lireeding     c-iimt\ 


tail-.      These   are   the   antithesis   of   all 
that   America  has  stood   for  among  the 
nation-.       The    city    lock-up   at    Elmira, 
within  five  miles  of  the  great   reforma- 
lias  for  its  sanitary  equipment  noth- 
ing l>etter  than  a  rank  drain.     It  is  well 
•he  figures  prepared  by  Dr. 
Kaii-om  of  <  linton   Prison.   1  >anneniora, 
\.  Y..  for  the  Budapest  co:  I'hey 

-howed  that  from  forty  to  -i\t\   per  cent 
of  the  deaths  in  our  prison  •population 
are     due     to     tuberculosis;     while     the 
average  among  people  outside  of  pri-nn 
%is    only     fourteen    per    cent.        In      the 
won!-    of    one   of    the   great    American 
as    we    tolerate    these 
condition-,     we     -entenee     men     to    dis- 
and  death  as  well  as  to  impri-on- 
ment."     And  this  penal  population,  is  a 
tidal  one. — a  hundred  thousand  men  and 
women  go  in  and  out  each  year   --the  dis- 
:iini  to  the  social  body. 
The  cage.  thus,  wreaks  its  revenge  on  the 
community.      There    is    in    this    a    tragic 
analogy    with    which    to    challenge    our 
•iient  of  the  criminal  at  every  jioint. 
to  the  end  that  penal  slavery  U-  dimin- 
ished, that  we  may  l>e  sure  that  such  part 
of  it  a-  remains  actually  accomplishes  its 
purpose.     And  that,  during  the  next  half 
century,  as  in  the  la-t.  the  in-titiiti" 

'\merican  democracy   shall   -ene  the 
cause  of  progres-  among  all  peoples. 


I.    THE  SECTION  ON  CRIMINAL  LAW 
C.  W.  A.  VEDITZ' 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY.  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

The  n     of     the     Interna- 

dt   with  pn»l>- 

enal  law  and  t  largely 

attended  by   mem!  and 

bar   of    the   countries    represented,    and 

by   university   teachers  of   criminal    law 

and  criminology.      Neither  criminal  law 

rimitiology    has    yet    acquired    the 

academic    dignity    or    imi>ortancc 

in    this    country    that    they    p 

v«lll»   »rt*«1    »«    lnl»n»ri-t<T    for    *fc< 
Tb»    flint    two    il  .  ,nli-    run    no    hlith    Hint 

tr«n«l»tlon  w»«  ImpnMlhlr.       Nmr  th<- 

to  iirrlvo   in 

•  n.l  •  mod  an«J»r-tan.|in».  In  which  lh<-  Ann>rfi-nn« 
co«kl  jol».  Ill*  r-«d)r  tran«Utl>m  ..f  .llffli-ult 
pnlnm  la  Uw  «n<l  imrUI  thoory  wu  *  nuttrr  of 
mntrk 


i- ;  and  partly  for  this  reason  the 
dominated  by  the  foreign 
delegates.  N'early  all  of  the  diseiis-ions 
were  carried  on  in  French,  with  but  little 
use  of  either  the  German  or  English 
tongue.  Judges,  prison  officials  and  pro- 
ra  of  criminal  law  were  in  a  large 
majority,  and  the  debates  were  led  by 
Professor  I'rins  of  l'>russels.  Professor 
i  ileispach  of  the  University  of  Prague, 
Professor  Yambery  of  the  University  of 
Itudapest,  Professor  Lublinsky  of  the 
1  "niversity  of  St.  Petersburg,  Professor 
Sherman  of  Yale  University.  Professor 
\Vigmore  of  Northwestern  University, 
I'rofe-sor  Ugo  Conti  of  the  University 
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of  Rome,  M.  A.  Schrameck,  director  of 
French  prisons,  M.  de  Khrouleff,  of  St. 
Petersburg,  chief  of  the  Administration 
of  Prisons  of  St.  Petersburg;  M.  Spuch 
of  the  French  Prison  Society,  Demetrios 
Castorkis,  chief  of  the  Greek  Prison 
Administration;  Dr.  Dresselhuys,  director 
of  the  Dutch  prisons;  Chief  Justice  En- 
gelen  of  Holland,  Superintendent  J.  A. 
Leonard  of  the  Ohio  State  Reformatory, 
Warden  R.  W.  McClaughry  of  the  United 
States  Penitentiary,  at  Leavenworth,  and 
Dr.  Frederick  Howard  Wines  of  Illinois. 

The  prevailing  point  of  view  appeared 
.to  be  that  of  the  criminal  jurist,  marked 
by  cautiousness  in  phrasing  proposals  for 
a  change  in  the  present  penal  system,  and 
hesitation  in  recommending  changes  of  a 
too  specific  or  too  radical  character.  In- 
asmuch, however,  as  changes  in  the  crim- 
inal laws  of  a  country  are  more  apt  to 
be  brought  about  through  the  influence 
of  lawyers  and  judges  and  teachers  of 
law  than  through  ill-defined  public  opin- 
ion of  a  lay  character,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  resolutions  finally  formulated  by 
this  group  will  be  more  rapidly  translated 
into  actual  legislation  than  those  adopted 
by  the  other  sections. 

Three  forenoons  were  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  the  first  and  most  important 
question  on  the  section's  program, 
worded  as  follows : 

Assuming  that  a  rational  relation  exists  be- 
tween the  principle  of  the  indeterminate  sen- 
tence and  the  fundamental  principles  of  crim- 
inal jurisprudence — 

(a)  What  class   of   delinquents    should    be 
submitted   to   and   what   class   excluded   from 
its  application? 

(b)  How    may    a    sentence    of     this     kind 
•without  minimum  or  maximum  limits  be  ap- 
plied without  danger  to  individual  liberty? 

If  it  is  not  admitted  that  there  is  a  ra- 
tional relation  between  the  principle  of  the  in- 
determinate sentence  and  the  fundamental 
principles  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  is  there 
ground  for  adding  to  the  definite  sentence 
with  respect  to  a  particular  individual  a  re- 
striction in  the  form  of  a  supplemental  pen- 
alty; and  if  so,  in  what  cases,  and  how,  is 
it  to  be  applied? 

Eighteen  reports  had  been  prepared  on 
this  subject  and  transmitted  to  the  sec- 
tion— more  than  on  any  other  topic  on 
the  program.  Five  were  by  American 
authors :  Judge  Simeon  Baldwin,  Amos 
W.  Butler,  Maynard  W.  Shipley,  Eugene 


Smith,  and  F.  H.  Wines ;  the  others 
were  prepared  by  English,  Swiss,  French, 
Luxemburg,  Italian,  Spanish,  Hungarian, 
German,  and  Transvaal  authors. 

A  critical  summary  of  these  reports 
was  presented  by  Prof.  Gordon  E.  Sher- 
inan  of  the  Yale  University  Law  School. 
In  his  summary  and  in  the  discussion 
of  the  resolutions  which  he  propos- 
ed, Professor  Sherman  maintained  an 
entirely  conservative  point  of  view,  call- 
ing attention  particularly  to  the  fact  that 
the  indeterminate  sentence,  especially  the 
absolutely  indeterminate  sentence  without 
maximum  or  minimum  limit  and  applied 
.to  all  classes  of  criminals,  is  by  no  means 
a  prevailing  "American  institution" — in- 
asmuch as  few  states  have  seriously  con- 
templated going  so  far  as  this.  More- 
over, he  did  not  regard  the  indeterminate 
sentence  as  consistent  with  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  criminal  jurispru- 
dence. He  urged  the  retention  of  the 
principle  of  determinate  punishment,  but 
favored  indetermination  as  a  means  of 
regenerative  training  in  the  case  of  youth- 
ful delinquents  and  as  a  measure  of  se- 
i.urity  applied  to  those  who  form  a  cou- 
tinuing  menace  to  public  order;  further- 
more, habitual  or  professional  offenders 
should  be  subjected  to  "an  ulterior  judg- 
ment concerning  the  condition  of  the 
prisoner  viewed  as  a  menace  to  society" 
before  he  is  turned  loose  again  at  the 
expiration  of  his  determinate  sentence. 

The  ensuing  discussion  made  it  clear 
immediately  that  the  foreign  delegates, 
notably  those  from  the  Latin  countries, 
regarded  the  institution  of  the  indeter- 
minate sentence  with  scepticism.  Justice 
Engelen  of  Holland  thought  it  applica- 
ble only  as  a  measure  of  safety  in  dealing 
with  dangerous  criminals.  His  com- 
patriot, Director-general  Dresselhuys. 
considered  it  unwise  and  inexpedient  to 
replace  the  penal  judge  by  a  penitentiary 
judge;  the  former  does  his  work  in  the 
full  glare  of  publicity  and  usually  unin- 
fluenced by  improper  considerations, 
whereas  the  prison  authorities  are  not 
subject  to  the  same  publicity  and  are 
more  likely  to  be  unduly  influenced. 

M.  Silvela  of  Spain  considered  the 
principle  inapplicable  save  in  Anglo- 
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Saxon  countries.  It  must  not  be  for- 
n,  he  said,  that  in  Latin  cmmtrie- 
it  has  taken  centuries  to  establish  the 
principle  of  determination,  ami  t>,  Mib- 
stitute  for  the  whim  of  the  executive  a 
clearly  defined,  definite  penalty  for  of- 
fenses against  the  law.  Indefinitetu- 
as  to  the  gravity  of  the  crime,  as  to  th .: 
rights  of  the  accused,  and  a-  to  the  term 
and  variety  of  punishment,  were  charac- 
teristic features  of  a  tyrannica-  and  un- 
happy epoch.  To  reintroduce  indefinite- 
ness  would  !*•  running  counter  to  popular 
notions  of  penal  justice  that  are  now  a 
part  of  the  public  conscience  in  the  Latin 
countries. 

M.  Castorkis  of  Greece  accepted  the 
principle  of  the  indeterminate  sentence, 
provided  sufficient  precautions  are  taken 
to  make  the  board  of  conditional  libera- 
tion competent  and  honest  Said  the 
k  deleg.v 

The  theory  it  that  the  criminal  i-  a  patient; 
he  needs  to  be  cured  of  hi*  anti-social  ten- 
dencies. But  it  is  imperative  to  make  sure 
that  the  physician  is  not  a  quack  and  that  the 
patient  will  not  !>••  !  until  really 

cured.  Upon  this  point  thr  succr.-.  or  failure 
of  the  indeterminate  sentence  ultimately  de- 
pends. 

Most  of  the  foreigners  were  laudator. 
and  some  of  them  enthusiastic,  in  their 
references  to  the  American  institutions  -n 
which  the  indeterminate  sentence  i 
plied, — such  as  the  KImira  Reformatory. 
(  Mr.  Brockway  attended  the  first  aiv 
ond  meeting  of  the  -ection).      Hut  they 
:i|>pari-ntly  loath  to  accept  the  prin- 
ciple as  a  basic    feature    of    j>enal     law. 
i  ijn  delegate : 

In    the    minds   of   the     people    everywhere, 
!ra  of  imprisonment   a-,   a   penalty,  as  a 
merit  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
munity   against    which    the    criminal    has    of- 
fended, is  too  natural  and  too  deep-seated  to 
he  lightly   brti'i  There   arc,   more- 

over,   a    number    of    offenders    who    are    not 
really  bad,   who   commit   some   minor   offense 
•     result    of     exceptional    circumstances 
which  may  never  recur,   driminels  d' occasion 
t  fassionntls)      For  such  offenders 
•urd  to  apply  a  system  of  re- 
they  have  violated  a  rule  of  social 
t  and  should  be  made  to  pay  a  definite- 
ly prescribed   penalty. 

rtempt    \\.i-    made    by 

the     I'niversity 

of  R  -raft  certain   indeterminate 


feature-,  upon  the  system  of  determinate 
punishments.  "Recognizing  the  merits  of 
indeterminate  punishments,"  he  proposed, 
"section  i  should  refuse  to  accept  inde- 
tcrmination  as  a  fundamental  principle, 
but  might  accept  it  as  a  means  of  public 
security  to  be  applied  in  the  case  of  dan- 
gerous criminals  and  of  habitual  recidi- 
vists as  a  sort  of  supplementary  penajty 
to  be  added,  if  necessary,  to  the  fixed 
period  of  imprisonment."  • 

At  this  stage  of  the  discussion  the  sec- 
tion appeared  to  be  evenly  divided  be- 
tween two  apparently  conflicting  views : 
( i )  that  of  accepting  the  indeterminate 
-eiitence  as  a  basic  principle,  but  circum- 
scribing it  by  a  series  of  limitations  and 
qualifications ;  and  (2)  that  of  refusing 
•ept  it  as  a  fundamental  principle, 
but  grafting  it  upon  the  present  system 
as  a  modification  applied  to  specific, 
rather  exceptional  groups  of  offenders. 

Whereupon  Professor  Prins  of  Bel- 
gium, the  president  of  the  section,  de- 
clared himself  an  advocate  of  the  "scien- 
tific principle  of  the  indeterminate  sen- 
tence" and  asked  for  a  vote  for  or  against 
icceptance — as  applied  to  certain 
classes.  "Either,"  he  declared  "we  will 
nothing  to  do  with  it  in  any  form, 
or  we  would  accept  it  for  certain  classes 
of  offenders  and  with  certain  modifica- 
tions. If  a  majority  rejects  it  entirely, 
there  is  no  need  of  further  discussion." 
Put  to  a  vote,  the  "scientific  principle  of 
indetermination"  was  then  accepted.  A 
majority  also  voted  in  favor  of  its  appli- 
cation "to  mental  and  moral  defectives." 

Hut  how  much  further  should  its  ap- 
plication he  carried?  A  long  debate  on 
this  (jiiestion  resulted  in  the  designation 
of  two  committees, — one.  consisting  of 
Professors  Conti  and  Sherman,  favoring 
v  slight  further  extension  of  the 
principle  of  indetermination  'to  danger- 
ous and  habitual  offenders  in  the  guise 
of  a  sort  of  additional  penalty),  and  tne 
other,  headed  by  Professors  Gleispach  of 
Austria  and  Vambery  of  Hungary,  going 
considerably  further.  The  latter— con- 
trary to  the  expectations  of  many  of 
those  present — won  the  day,  after  some 
changes  in  its  propositions.  Professor 
'  ileispach  Stated  it  to  IK-  his  belief  that 
public  opinion  is  ripe  in  many  conn- 
trie-  for  making  a  big  breach  in  the  pres- 
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ent  system  of  penal  law.    The  resolutions 
finally  adopted  were  as  follows: 

The  congress  approves  the  -cientilic  prin- 
ciple of  the  Hull-terminate  sentence. 

I  he  indeterminate  sentence  should  be  ap- 
plied to  moral  and  mental  defectives. 

The  indeterminate  sentence  should  also  be 
applied,  as  an  important  part  of  the  ret  >rma- 
tory  system,  to  criminals  (particularly  juven- 
ile "olTcnders),  who  require  reformation  and 
whose  offenses  are  due  chiefly  to  circum- 
stances of  an  individual  character. 

The  introduction  of  this  system  sin  mid  be 
conditioned  upon  the  following  suppositions: 

1.  *fhat   the   prevailing   conceptions   of   guilt 
and  punishment  are  compatible  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  indeterminate  sentence. 

2.  "1  hat   an   individualized   treatment   of   the 
offender  be  assured. 

3.  That'the  board  of  control  or  conditional 
release   be    so    constituted  as    to    exclude     all 
outside   influences,    and   consist   of   a   commis- 
sion  made   up   of   at   least   one   representative 
of  tlfe  magistracy,  at  least  one  representative 
of  the  prison  administration,  and  at   least  one 
representative    of    medical    science. 

Although  .M.  de  Khrouleff  and  others 
urged  that  a  maximum  and  minimum  pe- 
riod of  detention  should  always  be  stated 
in  the  sentence,  it  was  concluded  that  to 
fix  a  maximum  is  inconsistent  with  the 
principle  of  indetermination.  "The  whole 
theory,"  said  M.  de  Silvela  "is  that  the 
offender  shall  be  held  until  he  is  re- 
formed, and  no  one  can  tell  in  advance 
how  long  that  will  take.  In  -fact,  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  many  of 
those  who  are  released  are  not  really 
reformed  but  only  pretend  to  be."  He 
quoted  several  authorities  to  the  effect 
that  the  supposedly  "best"  inmates  at  El- 
mira,  for  example,  arc  not  the  best  but 
the  "foxiest" — those  who  are  most  suc- 
cessful in  deceiving  the  authorities.  But 
once  the  principle  is  accepted,  it  is  illogi- 
cal to  fix  a  maximum  period  of  detention 


in  the  indeterminate  sentence.  A  final 
clause  was  adopted  by  the  sect  inn  to  this 
effect : 

It  is  advisable  to  fix  the  maximum 
penalty  only  during  such  a  period  as  it  may 
be  necessary  bec.-m-e  of  the  novelty  of  the 
institution  and  lack  of  experience  with  it. 

.  The  Gleisbach  resolution,  in  the  form 
in  which  it  was  finally  adopted,  \vu~  thus 
tantamount,  as  its  principal  author  him- 
self declared,  to  the  acceptance  ot  the 
indeterminate  sentence  as  a  part  of  the 
general  criminal  law  applied  practically 
to  all  classes  of  criminals. 

The  two  remaining  questions  discussed 
by  the  first  section  were  of  less  general 
interest.  The  resolutions  on  the  second, 
presented  by  Professor  Sherman, 
(coupled  with  propositions  advanced  by 
M.  de  Silvela)  urged  more  complete 
international  exchange  of  records  of 
crimes  and  convictions,  through  treaties 
and  an  international  office  of  crim- 
inal records ;  and  recommended  that 
previous,  convictions  in  other  coun- 
tries .(except  for  political  offenses) 
be  recognized  by  courts  before  whom 
foreigners  are  brought  for  trial.  The 
third  question,  upon  which  an  ex- 
tended report  was  presented  by  the 
writer,  concerned  complicity  in  crime. 

The  resolutions  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  section  were  as  follows : 

T.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  in  conformity 
with  the  spirit  of  penal  law  to  make  of  every 
preliminary  agreement  to  break  the  law  a 
special  crime. 

2.  Xoting  the  increase  of  offenses  for 
which  several  persons  are  roponsible.  and 
that  these  offenses  are  C'.iimnitU'd  chiefly  by 
habitual  criminals,  i.  c..  those  most  dangerous 
to  society,  it  is  desirable  to  consider  partici- 
pation as  an  aggravating  circumstance  and  to 
augment  the  power  of  the  judge  to  increase 
the  penalty  for  such  offenses. 


II,    THE  SECTION  ON  PRISON  ADMINISTRATION 

WALTER  G.  SCOTT 

MASTER  OF  POLWORTH,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  PRISON  COMMISSION  FOR  SCOTLAND 


The  first  day  in  this  section  was  occu- 
pied in  discussing  the  question,  "What  is 
the  best  method  of  securing  effective  and 
permanent  work  for  those  confined  in 
small  prisons?"  Dr.  Katharine  Dement 
Davis  of  Bedford  Reformatory  reporting 
upon  the  papers  submitted.  After  dis- 


cussion, the   following   resolutions    were 
adopted : 

1.  All    penal    institutions    including    houses 
of   detention   and   jails,   should   be   under   the 
control   of  a  central  authority. 

2.  All   persons   whether   sentenced    for   long 
or  short  terms,  and  whether  confined  in  large 
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ulil   IK-  employed   at   usc- 

-•'    far   as   local    condition*     permit,    all 
-    should    be   i 

permit 

.iwaiting  trial. 
4-  V.  h  concentration 

'•or   should   hj   intr. 
upon    thi 
a  given  locality. 

5.  It    would   be    desirable     that     the    large 
•h  well  organized  industries  and  ef- 

-ve   as 
•   will    later 
take  charge  of  the  smal. 

M   in- 
least  one  man 
to   '  rk. 

sniiot  be  said  that  much  fresh  light 

tliis  difficult  [)r(.I)K-in.   The 

;>Iained  the  nature  ..f  the  work 

•ottish  p-  -id  pointed  out 

tliat    it    is    -Mini    an    advantage    to    have 

term 

in  the  same 

•,rry  <»nt  the  more  difficult  pro, 
of  tli'  .ort  term  men 

Vmeiitary 
e   work.  r.-iiilc 

;ie    point    wl 
ild  Ix-  trained  in  large 
uperintending 
'rial     work    in 

the    question    of 

•rial    was 

l>on.  and   it   was    felt  that   the 

give  them  ti 

tunity,  though  they  cannot  he 
• 
Mi- 

as  tarried  out  in  the  I'm; 
as: 

iie  lease  system  under  which  the  whole 
laW  ractor 

iii   road-making  or  other 
form  of  contract  work. 

3.  The   i  .vhich    the 

who!  i  r   who  pro- 

-.  and 

-(>  much  per  day  for  the  pris- 
oners' work. 

.V    The    piece   price    \vMem    under    which    a 

fixed  price  for  articles  manufactured  is  paid 

by  the  contractor  who  furnishes  the  material. 

ute    account    system    under    which 

ite  purchases  the  raw  material,  conducts 

the  whole   :  ,f   manufacture,  and  sells 

the  product  in  the  open  market. 

he    state    use   system    under   which   ar- 
ticle* are  manufactured   only   for  the  use  of 


•  ite  in  its  various  departments  and  insti- 
tuti' 

•  )f   these    systems   the   last   three   were 

from  the  point  of 

"f  prison  discipline  and  administra- 

ti'.n.  Farm  and  market  garden  work  was 

ated  lor  short  term  prisniKTs.       > 
The  second  question  >uhmitted  to  the 
•n  was  discussed  on  the  introduction 
MHOS    \V.    Butler    of    Indiana,    viz., 
"\\  hat  improvements  may  bo. made  in  the 
parole  system  or  the   system    nf    condi- 
tional liberation  already  existing  in  ccr- 

coimtrii 

Among  delegates  who  took  part  in  the 

were:    Messrs.    I\.,,cnfeld    of 

i.ermany;  Scott  of  Scotland:  ( 'oiistantin 

of    I-' ranee;  and    Milligan  of  the    Tinted 

-;  Canon  Cooke  of  (ana' la,  M 
Cameron  of  New  Xealand  ;  . \lmrjuist  of 
Sweden:  U'oken  of  \or\va\  :  Kellerhals 

.vit/erland :    So.tt    of"  \, 
I  Klmira)  ;   and    Sanngi   of   Ja]>an:    from 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  discus- 
sion the  views  cif  many  nations  were  ex- 
d.      A    committee    of    four,    Van 
a.  Rosenfeld,  Pope  and  Scott,  was 
.•p|HMiite<l   to  prepare  and   draft    r. 

.vere  submitted  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  and  as  finally  adopted   were 

pting    the    principle    of    conditional    lib- 
eration  on   parole  as  an   indispens-ihle   aid    to 
:'ormation  of   the   prisoner,  the  coi 

'lowing    r. 

•nditiotial    release    should   be   given   not 

by  fa\or  lint  in  accordance  with  definite  rules. 

including  workhouse 

eligible     for    conditional 

ler  serving   for  a  definite  minimum 

peri' 

liberation  should  be  given  on 
the  r<  properly  constituted 

.iiiK  always  the  control  of  the 
mem.       This    board     should    have    the 
power  of  recalling  the  prisoner  in  case  of  un- 
satisfactory  conduct. 

.i  I  he  duty  of  caring  for  conditionally  lib- 
erated prisoners  should  be  undertaken  by 
state  agents,  by  specially  approved  associa- 
r  individuals  who  will  undertake  to 
befriend  and  help  them  and  to  report  on  their 
conduct  for  a  sufficiently  long  period. 

4.  Where  the  ordinary  rules  for  parole  are 
not  applicable  to  life  prisoners,  their  cases 
should"~be  dealt  with  by  the  supreme  govern- 
ment as  a  matter  of  clemency. 

In  passing  these  resolutions,  the  section 
approved  of  the  principle  that  prisoners 
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who  have  fulfilled  certain  conditions  in 
prison  shall  be  entitled  to  apply  for  con- 
ditional release  before  the  expiration  of 
their  sentence,  but  that  they  may  be  re- 
placed in  prison  if  their  conduct  outside 
be  unsatisfactory. 

Having  disposed  of  this  subject,  the 
section  proceeded  to  discuss  the  first 
question  on  its  program,  ''What  are  the 
essential  principles  upon  which  the  mod- 
ern reformatory  prison  should  be  based? 
and,  Should  there  be  special  treatment 
for  adolescent  criminals?"  >  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  appointed  rapporteur,  the 
writer  reviewed  the  twelve  papers  pre- 
pared for  the  congress  and  gave  a  sum- 
mary. The  papers  were  contributed 
from  England,  Ireland,  France  (2),  Swit- 
zerland, Italy  (2),  Spain,  Russia,  Bel- 
gium, Hungary,  and  Sweden.  There 
was  practical  unanimity  in  favor  of  the 
principle  that  the  treatment  of  all  pris- 
oners should  be  such  as  to  give  an  op- 
portunity for  reformation  and  in  particu- 
lar that  there  should  be  special  treatment 
for  young  prisoners  aged  from  sixteen 
to  say  twenty-three.  The  discussion  was 
continued  on  the  next  day  when  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  proposed  by  the  writer 
were  unanimously  adopted : 

A.  The    essential    principles    on    which    the 
modern  reformatory  method  is  based  are: 

1.  That    no    prisoner,    no    matter    what    his 
age  or  past' record,  should  be  assumed  to  be 
incapable  of  improvement. 

2.  The  conviction  that  it  is  in  the  public  in- 
terest not  merely  to  impose  a  sentence  which 
shall  be  retributive  and  deterrent,  but  also  to 
make   an  earnest   effort   for   the    reformation 
of  the  criminal. 

3.  That   this   reformation   is   most   likely   to 
be   accomplished   by   religious   and    moral   in- 
struction,   mental    quickening,    physical    devel- 
opment and  such  employment  as  will  place  the 
prisoner  on  a  good  industrial  basis. 

4.  That    the   reformatory   system   is    incom- 
patible with  short  sentences,   and  a   relatively 
long  period  of  reformatory  treatment  is  more 
likely    to    be   beneficial    than     repeated     short 
terms   of  imprisonment  under   severer   condi- 
tions. 

5.  That   reformatory     treatment     should    be 
continued  with  a  system  of  liberation  on  par- 
ole   under    suitable    guardianship    and    super- 
vision on  the  advice  of  a  suitable  board. 

B.  ft  is  strongly  to  be  desired  that  a  sys- 
tem of  special  treatment  be  adopted  for  adol- 
escent  criminals,   whether   recidivist  or  not. 

C.  Tribunals  should  be  able  to  sentence  to 
special   treatment  which    (a)    should  be   suffi- 
ciently long  to  permit  of  the  full  application 


of  all  possible  means  of  reformation,  (b) 
shall  admit  the  right  of  conditional  libera- 
tion as  mentioned  above. 

The  question  of  short  sentence  pris- 
oners having  been  brought  up  on  the  con- 
sideration of  resolution  4,  Mr.  Almquist 
of  Sweden  moved  that  the  section  ex- 
press the  opinion  that  prisoners  awaiting 
trial  and  prisoners  serving  short  sen- 
tences should  be  separately  confined  and 
as  far  as  possible  in  separate  cells.  This 
resolution  was  also  adopted  by  the  sec- 
tion and  transmitted  to  the  congress  as 
a  whole;  no  doubt  it  gave  expression  to 
the  feeling  of  surprise  felt  by  many  for- 
eign delegates  at  finding  in  county  jails 
in  America  both  tried  and  untried  pris- 
oners associating  freely  in  such  a  way 
that  those  who  are  afterward  proved  to 
be  innocent,  while  awaiting  trial  for  per- 
haps a  considerable  period,  may  have 
been  subjected  to  contamination  from  the 
most  depraved  and  hardened  offenders. 
While  this  practice  may  prevail  in  a  few 
European  countries,  it  is  very  uncommon 
there,  and  its  prevalence  in  America 
called  forth  much  comment.  In  his  clos- 
ing words  when  accepting  the  office  of 
president,  Sir  Evelyn  Ruggles-Brise  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  some  of  the  abund- 
ant philanthropic  powers  of  America 
would  be  devoted  to  improving  the  con- 
dition of  the  short-time  prisoners.  As 
it  was  evident  that  the  defects  of  the 
system  are  widely  recognized,  it  may  be 
hoped  that  ere  long  great  improvements 
will  be  made. 

The  discussions  in  this  section  were 
under  the  able  presidency  of  Professor 
van  der  Aa  of  the  University  of  Gronin- 
gen,  Holland,  who  has  been  appointed 
the  next  secretary  of  the  congress.  His 
knowledge  of  many  languages  proved  of 
great  advantage  as  in  this  section  all  the 
discussions  were  carried  on  both  in 
French  and  English.  While  it  was  to 
be  regretted  that  no  papers  were  con- 
tributed on  the  subjects  before  the  con- 
gress from  America,  yet  this  was  to  a 
large  extent  atoned  for  by  the  remarks 
made  by  American  officials  and  others 
during  the  meetings.  Much  of  the  dis- 
cussion necessarily  turned  upon  the  best 
mode  of  expressing  the  feeling  of  the 
meeting,  regarding  which  there  was  as 
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a    rule   little    difference   of   opinion,   but 
which  it  was  not  always  easy  to  express 
accurately     in     resolutions    in    two    Ian- 
All  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  sec- 


tion were  approved  by  the  general  assem- 
bly of  the  congress,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  they  may  help  advance  the  cause 
of  prison  reform  in  the  various  nations 
of  the  world. 


III.    THE  SECTION  ON  PREVENTION 
WARREN  F.  SPALDING 

SECRETARY  MASSACHUSETTS  PRISON  ASSOCIATION 


The  tin:  Q  \va-  uiiiler  the  presi- 

dent Kvelyn  Ruggles-Brise,  of 

the  four  questions  submit- 
ted to  the  section  the  first,  in  the  order 
nsiderati 

In  what  manner  wuulil  it  be  possible  to  alle- 
viate to  the  utmost  the  difficult  position  suf- 
fered by  a  family  because  of  the  imprisonment 
of  the  head  of  the  family  by  organizing  and 
tng  to  better  a'! vantage  the  prison  earn- 
ings of  the  latter? 

There  was  entire  unanimity  in  regard 

to  the  unfairness  and  unwisdom  ••(  the 

:ii,   under   which  the   inuo- 

iy    suffer    more,   in   many    in- 

iian  the  guilty  offender.     There 

was  a  strong  feeling  that  the  state,  which 

-  own  purposes  takes  away  the  wage 
earner    and    supporter    of    the    family, 
should   in  some  way  lighten  the  burden 
of  those  dependent  upon  him.    The  pres- 

'ie  family. 

held  to  Ix:  important.     It  i>  social  suicide 
•11.     It  was  thought 
umy  of  the  members  that   th« 
•:iily  has  a  claim  upon  th 
to  make  up  the  deficiency  caused  by  the 
•-    supporter,    while    others 
lered    that    the    .  of     the 

family  wa3  a  matter  <if  policy  rather  than 

- 

:»  the  best  methods  of  relief,  there 

DO  agreement  held  that  the 

for    his    family    a 

portion  of  his  earnings,  after  deducting 

•  >t  of  his  support,  but  it  was  urged 
that    many   do    not    have   profitable   em- 

;ent  ill  the  prison  and  that  many 
of  the  most  trustworthy  an-  used  about 
the  i  :i  its  work  and  earn  noth- 

ing 

Judge  DeLacy  of  the  Washington  Ju- 
venile < 'oiirt  brought  to  the  discussion 
the  r  f  the  plan  pursued  by  his 

in  dealing  with  non-support  cases. 


A  man  imprisoned  for  non-Support  is 
provided  with  remunerative  employment 
nil  public  works,  outside  the  prison.  The 
family  receives  fifty  cents  a  day  while 
he  is  in  prison.  Imprisonment  is  not 
until  all  milder  measures  have  failed. 
The  prisoner  is  not  held  for  the  full  term 
of  his  sentence,  but  released  on  probation 
when  he  seems  likely  to  support  his  fam- 
ily, and  is  compelled  to  support  it;  turn- 
ing over  his  earnings  to  the  police  to 
be  used  for  his  dependents. 

Judge  DeF-acy  said  that  the  system  had 
worked  well,  and  large  sums  had  reached 
the  families  in  this  way.  When  lines  are 
imposed,  in  non-support  cases,  they  go  to 
the  wife  and  children.  The  expenditure 
from  the  public  treasury  is  a  small  one. 
The  moral  effect  is  excellent.  Many  fam- 
are  reconciled.  Total  abstinence  is 
secured  and  the  entire  operation  of  the 
law  is  salutary.  He  would  be  glad  to 
see  the  system  applied  to  all  misdemean- 
ants. Its  purpose  is  to  compel  men  t<> 
fulfil  their  obligations.  Those  who  are 
dealt  with  in  this  way  have  no  feeling 
against  the  court. 

The  discussion  of  the  Washington  plan 
showed  that  much  of  ii-  siuvess  depend- 
ed upon  the  employment  of  prisoners 
UIHUI  public  works,  and  many  of  the 
members  were  of  opinion  that  that  would 
not  be  tolerated  in  their  sections.  Much 
doplit  w::  as  to  the  wisdom 

of  having  reports  made  to  the  police, 
which  Judge  DeLacy  defended  on  the 
ground  that  it  affords  a  helpful  super- 
b-ion. 

It  was  urged  by  many  that  the  allow- 
ance for  the  dependent  family  should  not 
depend  upon  the  actual  earnings  of  the 
-that  the  needs  of  the  family 
constituted  the  basis  ol  the  assistance. 
The  prisoner  docs  not  control  the  matter 
of  employment,  and  the  aid  should  not 
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depi'ril  I'pon  liis  earnings.  (  )n  the  oilier 
hand,  a  fear  was  cxpressrd  that  the  de- 
sire to  support  one's  family  might  be- 
come a  motive  leading  to  the  commission 
of  crime.  Judge  DeLacy  said,  in  reply, 
that  every  man  wants  to  "get  out," 
even  though  his  family  gains  by  his  im- 
prisonment. 

The  consideration  of  the  subject  re- 
sulted in  the  adoption  of  these  resolu- 
tions: 

Resolved,  I.  That  prisoners  should  be  paid, 
according  to  their  industry.  The  amount  thus 
allowed  should  be  administered  for  them,  to 
support  dependents  and  to  provide  a  fund  for 
rehabilitation  after  release. 

2.  For  the  present  it  does  not  seem  practi- 
cable for  the  state  to  carry  out  the  full  pro- 
gram of  relief.  Until  that  ideal  shall  be 
practicable  it  is  advisable  that  committees  of 
patronage  and  prisoners'  aid  societies  should 
be  the  chief  distributors  of  relief  for  the  state. 
and  furnish  the  same  when  not  otherwise  sup- 
plied. 

A  third  resolution  recommended  that 
further  information  be  obtained  for  the 
next  congress. 

The  form  of  this  finding  was  not  ac- 
ceptable to  the  general  assembly,  which 
referred  to  it  back  to  the  section  where 
il  was  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  desirable  that  the  state 
should  allow  payment  to  be  made  to  prison- 
ers, and  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  pro- 
vide that  any  sum  of  money  credited  to  pris- 
oners should  be  available  for  the  assistance  of 
their  families  if  in  need. 

In  this  form  it  was  adopted  by  the  gen- 
eral assembly. 

The  fourth  question  was : 

Have  the  experiments  of  the  last  ten  years 
made  in  certain  countries,  providing  special 
establishments  for  the  detention  of  inebriate 
criminals,  even  recidivists,  for  long  periods 
(two  or  three  years)  been  successful  or  not? 

It  was  explained  that  the  term  "in- 
ebriate criminals"  meant  inebriate*  who 
have  been  arrested.  Interesting  informa- 
tion was  given  as  to  the  English  law  and 
its  results.  It  was  brought  out  that  it 
has  not  been  fully  effective  because  it 
does  not  clearly  state  who  shall  provide 
the  institutions — a  defect  soon  to  be  rem- 
edied. But  there  have  been  many  recov- 
eries, and  on  the  whole  the  law  is  con- 
sidered a  success.  Ireland  has  a  success- 
ful reformatory  for  these  cases,  main- 
tained by  the  state. 


The  Massachusetts  experiment  of  treat- 
ing inebriates  in  a  hospital,  though  ap- 
plied to  a  comparatively  small  number, 
was  reported  to  have  yielded  good  re- 
sults. The  state  has  authorized  the  pur- 
chase of  a  new  site,  and  buildings  will  be 
erected  in  which  the  inmates  may  be 
.  classified,  with  long  detention  for  chronic 
cases,  and  outdoor  work  for  all. 

The  new  New  York  legislation  in  this 
direction  was  spoken  of  as  another  recog- 
nition of  the  same  principle. 

There  was  a  general  agreement  that  a 
prison  is  not  the  place  for  inebriates ; 
that  inebriety  should  be  treated  in  many 
cases  as  a  disease ;  that  long  terms  of  de- 
tention are  required ;  that  the  institution 
in  which  inebriates  are  treated  should  af- 
ford opportunity  for  outdoor  work ;  that 
the  system  of  short  sentences  to  penal  in- 
stitutions is  a  failure,  and  that  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  secure  the  treatment 
of  inebriety  in  its  early  stages. 

The  close  relation  between  inebriety 
and  insanity  received  special  attention. 

That  alcoholism  in  parents  resulted  in 
insanity  and  feeble-mindedness  in  the 
next  generation  was  urged  as  a  reason 
for  greater  care  in  the  treatment  of  the 
inebriate,  and  for  a  differentiation  of  the 
insane  and  the  inebriate. 

The  second  clause  of  this  question  was : 

Is  it  necessary  to  complete  the  penitenti- 
ary discipline  of  these  establishments  (for  the 
treatment  of  inebriety)  by  special  medical 
treatment? 

The  discussion  was  brief,  the  sentiment 
being  that  medication  was  not  necessary ; 
but  that  medical  direction  of  the  hygienic 
work  of  these  institutions  was  essential. 

The  section  adopted  the  following  res- 
olutions, with  substantial  unanimity : 

1.  That   the    experiments   of    the    last    ten 
years    made    in     certain     countries,    providing 
special    establishments    for    the    detention    of 
habitual  criminal  drunkards  for  long  periods, 
two  or  three  years,  have  been  successful. 

2.  That  it  is  not  necessary  to  complete  the 
discipline   of    these    establishments   by   special 
medical   treatment,   but   it   is   essential   to   the 
success  of  the  method  that  the  hygienic  and 
medical    treatment   of   the   inmates   of   estab- 
lishments  of    this   class   shall   be   directed   by 
qualified   medical   practitioners. 

3.  After  having  passed  these  resolutions  the 
congress  expressed  the  opinion  "that    further 
extension  of  this  kind  of  detention  of  the  in- 
ebriate   criminal    under   state    control   with    a 
view   especially   to   arresting   the   habit   in   its 
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early  stages  and  to  the  avoidance  of  useless 
and  repeated  sentences  to  imprisonment  is  de- 
sirable." 

There  was  a  very  thorough  discussion 
of  the  question,  "What  measures  should 
be  taken  for  the  suppression  of  mendicity 
and  vagabondage,  especially  in  view  of 
modern  criminal  tendencies?"  .tice 
ikenof  the  difference  between  Euro- 
pean and  American  vagrancy  and  men- 
dicity, and  also  of  the  many  classes  to 
be  found  roaming  about  or  living  by  beg- 
gary. The  possibility  of  the  industrial 
readjustment  of  some  was  urged  as  a 
reason  for  their  special  treatment ;  the 
mental  unsoundness  of  others  suggested 
other  lines  of  treatment.  The  resolutions 
•<-d  by  the  section  embody  so  fully 
the  discussions  that  a  detailed  report  of 
the  latter  is  unnecessary: 

I  The  section  reaffirms  the  resolution  of 
the  congress  of  1895  as  to  the  classification 
of  vagrants  and  mendicants,  as  follows: 

I.  Society   has   the   right   to   take   measures 
of     social     preservation,     even     compulsory, 
against   mendicants   and  beggars.     This   right 
involves  also   the   duty,    on    the   other   hand, 
of   systematically  organizing  public    and    pri- 
vate charity  societies  in  aid  of  prisoners. 

3.  There  is  need  of  different  treatment  of 
mendicants  and  vagrants,  according  as  they 
are 

(a)  Incapacitated  or  infirm,  needy  persons. 

(b)  Accidental    mendicants   or   vagrants. 

(c)  Professional  mendicants  or  vagrants. 

i  The  first  need  assistance  until  they  shall 
have  recovered  the  necessary  ability  to  sup- 
port themselves.  The  second  class  should  re- 
ceive public  or  private  assistance  or  should  be 
received  in  refuges  or  relief  stations  where 
work  will  be  compulsory.  The  third  class 
should  be  subject  to  severe  repressive  meas- 
ures of  a  nature  to  check  recidivism. 

II.  As    a    necessary   means    for   aiding   in 
the  suppression  of  wilful  and  professional  va- 
grancy and  mendicancy,  workhouses  (moisons 
dt  travail)    for    professional    mendicants  and 
vagrants  should  be  established.      Within  these 

irions  comprehensive  systems  of  classi- 
fication of  inmates  should  be  made,  separat- 
ing the  inmates  requiring  discipline  from  the 
Other  inm.itcs,  and  providing  a  class  or  classes 
for  the  more  industrious  or  better  behaved, 
with  such  inducements  as  are  proper  and  con- 
ducive to  the  reformation  and  progress  of  the 
inmates  toward  rehabilitation. 

III.  Such  workhouses  should  make  a  prom- 
inent   feature    of   agricultural    and    industrial 
training,  and  the  period   of   detention   should 
be  sufficiently  long  to  provide  for  a  thorough 

•ig.  and  also  to  act  as  a  deterrent  to  of- 
fen'l 

IV.  The  physical  and  mental  condition  of 
thr  inmates  should  be  carefully  observed  and 
studied. 


V.  Conditional   liberation  and  a  system  of 
subsequent    supervision    and,    if    possible,    co- 
operation  between   official    and    outside   chari- 
table authorities  are  indispensable  parts  of  a 
proper  system  of  treating  mendicancy  and  va- 
grancy. 

VI.  The   extension   or   establishment   of   a 
system  of   idcnti^cation   and   classification   of 
professional  mendicants  and  vagrants  is  advo- 
cated. 

The  discussion  of  the  probation  system 
was  based  upon  the  following  question: 

What  is  the  effect  upon  criminality  of  the 
legal  measures  taken  in  different  states  in  the 
form  of  probation  or  suspension  of  sentence, 
etc.,  to  avoid  the  necessity  for  imprisonment, 
especially  at  the  time  of  first  conviction,  tak- 
ing account  of  the  age,  character  and  antece- 
dents of  the  person?  And  is  it  desirable  that 
these  and  similar  laws  be  extended? 

Justification  for  an  affirmative  answer 
to  the  question  was  furnished  by  Judge 
DeCourcy  of  Massachusetts,  Homer 
Folks  of  New  York,  and  other  speakers. 
The  importance  of  great  care  in  the  se- 
lection of  probation  officers  was  urged, 
so  much  depending  upon  their  personal- 
ity. The  success  of  the  system  depends 
also  very  largely  upon  the  views  of  the 
judge,  regarding  probation.  Emphasis 
was  laid  on  the  fact  that  probation  affords 
opportunities  for  careful  studies  of  in- 
dividual offenders  and  of  the  causes  of 
crime.  Probation  has  also  had  good  re- 
sults in  changing  the  attitude  of  the  com- 
munity towards  the  criminal.  The  opin- 
ion generally  expressed  was  that  proba- 
tion had  reduced  crime. 

State  supervision  was  strongly  urged, 
as  a  means  of  raising  the  standard  of  pro- 
bation and  securing  the  best  work. 

The  views  of  the  section  were  sum- 
marized in  the  following  resolutions, 
which  were  adopted  by  the  general  as- 
sembly : 

1.  That  the  effects  of  probation  are  benefi- 
cial when  applied  with  due  regirrl  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  community,  and  to  persons  who 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  reform  without 
resorting  to  imprisonment ;  and  when  the  pro- 
bationers are  placed  for  a  reasonable  time  un- 
der  the  supervision   of  competent   officers. 

2.  That   the   effects  of   suspended   sentence, 
without    probationary    oversight,    are    difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  ascertain. 

3.  That  it  is  desirable  to  introduce  and  ex- 
tend laws    providing    for    probation,    and    to 
provide  in   each  state,  or  country,  some  cen- 
tral authority  which  will  exercise-general  su- 
pervision over  probation  work. 


IV.    THE  SECTION  ON  CHILDREN 

KATHARINE  BEMENT  DAVIS 

STATE  REFORMATORY  FOR  WOMEN,  BEDFORD,  N.  Y. 


It  is  significant  that  one-fourth  of  the 
time  of  the  International  Prison  Congress 
was  devoted  to  questions  relating  to  chil- 
dren and  minors,  not  only  to  juvenile  de- 
linquents but  also  to  dependent  and  de- 
fective children,  and  that  in  point  of 
membership  this  section  was  the  largest 
in  the  congress. 

Those  registering  here  included  emi- 
nent judges,  lawyers,  American  proba- 
tion officers  and  representatives  of  so- 
cieties which  work  with  children  at  home 
and  abroad  as  well  as  individual  social 
workers. 

The  countries  participating  in  the  de- 
liberations of  the  section  were,  beside  the 
United  States,  whose  representation  was 
naturally  the  largest,  Canada,  England, 
Scotland,  Germany,  Holland,  France, 
Japarl,  Italy,  Switzerland  and  Russia, 
while  Sweden  and  Norway  made  impor- 
tant contributions  to  the  discussion  of 
the  first  question  in  the  general  assembly. 

The  first  question,  "Should  young  de- 
linquents be  subjected  to  the  penal  pro- 
cedure applicable  to  adults?  If  not,  what 
principles  should  guide  the  procedure  ap- 
plied to  .children  and  youthful  offend- 
ers?" was  the  one  on  which  the  section 
put  the  greater  part  of  its  work. 

The  review  of  the  sixteen  reports  pre- 
pared to  answer  it  was  by  Prof.  Maurice 
Parmelee  of  the  University  of  Missouri. 
The  discussion  on  the  resolutions  occu- 
pied the  entire  morning  on  Monday  and 
more  than  half  of  the  time  of  the  three 
remaining  sessions. 

As  the  result  of  numerous  amendments 
it  became  necessary  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee on  revision.  This  committee  con- 
sisted of  the  reviewer,  Professor  Parme- 
lee, Dr.  J.  A.  von  Hamel,  professor  of 
penal  law  at  the  University  of  Amster- 
dam, and  -Juvenile  Court  Judge  H.  H. 
Baker  of  Boston.  This  committee  recast 
the  resolutions  three  times  before  they 
reached  a  form  satisfactory  to  all.  When 
submitted  to  the  general  assembly  for 
ratification,  so  earnest  a  discussion  arose 
from  gentlemen  from  over  seas  who  had 
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been  in  attendance  on  other  sections,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  return  them  to  the 
fourth  section  and  appoint  a  special  hour 
for  the  final  discussion  at  which  all  could 
be  present. 

There  was  from  the  first  a  complete 
agreement  on  the  proposition  that  young 
delinquents  should  not  be  subjected  to 
the  same  procedure  as  adult  criminals. 
The  differences  arose  over  the  various 
points  of  procedure  in  the  juvenile  court. 
The  section  was  fortunate  in  having  in 
its  membership  so  large  a  representation 
of  legal  men  who  could  present  ac- 
curately the  present  procedure  and  the 
possibilities  for  the  future  for  their  re- 
spective countries. 

In  some  ways  the  United  States  occu- 
pied middle  ground.  It  was  satisfied  to 
leave  the  cause  of  the  youthful  offender 
in  the  hands  of  juvenile  court  judges. 
The  Scandinavians  did  not  wish  to  have 
judges  deal  with  juveniles  at  all,  but 
special  commissions  appointed  for  the 
purpose. 

The  Americans  wished  to  recommend 
the  elimination,  so  far  as  possible  in  ju- 
venile proceedings,  of  the  prosecuting  at- 
torney and  the  counsel  for  the  defense. 
The  French  were  entirely  unwilling  to 
agree  to  this. 

The  Italians  felt  that  the  same  judge 
or  body  which  dealt  with  delinquents 
should  also  have  cognizance  of  certain 
cases  of  abandoned  or  dependent  chil- 
dren. This  was  opposed  by  Anglo- 
Saxons,  but  a  resolution  offered  by  Count 
Conti  of  Rome  was  finally  adopted  in  a 
modified  form. 

M.  Danjoy,  chief  of  bureau  of  Prison 
Administration,  France,  was  earnest  in 
his  advocacy  of  women  on  the  bench,  or 
in  commissions  appointed  to  handle  cases 
of  young  women  or  of  juveniles  under 
twelve  years. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the 
entire  discussion  was  the  earnestness  of 
the  debaters  and  the  importance  attached 
by  all  to  the  adoption  of  resolutions 
which  should  represent  not  only  what 
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was  best  in  present  practice,  but  what 
should  be  an  ideal  toward  which  to  work. 

Considerable  time  was  spent  on  phrase- 
ology in  order  to  make  each  resolution 
represent  the  exact  idea  intended — the 
continentals  think  us  slovenly  in  this 
particular — but  it  was  necessary  occasion- 
ally to  remind  the  section  that  after  all 
the  resolutions  were  an  expression  of 
an  opinion  and  had  no  legislative  force. 

In  their  final  form  the  resolutions 
adopted  were  as  follows: 

1.  Young    delinquents    should    not    be    sub- 
jected   to    the    penal    procedure    now    applied 
i<>  adult*. 

II.    The    principles    that    should    guide    the 
procedure  applied  to  young  delinquents  are  as 
ws: 

hose  who  are  entrusted  with  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  cases  of  young  delinquents 
should  be  primarily  chosen  for  their  ability 
lerstand  and  sympathise  with  children 
and  should  have  some  special  knowledge  of 
the  soda)  and  psychological  stiei 

2.  They  should  have  the  assistance  of  pro- 
bation officers  to  make  preliminary  examina- 

i  each  case  and  to  watch  over  and  help 
those  put   on    probation. 

3.  There    should    be    made    in    connection 
h  the  cases  of  young  delinquents,  such  ex- 
aminations as  will  contribute  to  the   fund  of 
information   on   juvenile  delinquency  and  the 

ills  should  be  used  whenever  practicable 
to  help  in  the  disposition  of  the  case.  Medi- 
cal examinations  should  be  made  only  by  phy- 

ms  who  have  some  special  knowledge  of 
the  social  and  psychological  sciences.  The 
personal  information  obtained  in  these  exam- 
inations shall  not  be  made  public 

4.  Whenever  possible   in  the  case  of  young 
delinquents     arrest     should     be     avoided     in 
bringing  them  before  the  authorities  and  or- 
ders  for  arrest  should  be  issued  only  in  ex- 
ceptional  cases. 

5-  When  necessary  to  detain  young  de- 
linquents, the  detention  should  not  be  in  quar- 
ters used  for  ad>: 

6.  In  those  countries  where  a  court  is  en- 
trusted with  the  cognizance  of  the  cases  of 
young  delinquents: 

(a)  Such  cases  should  never  be  heard  at 
the  same  session  with  adults,  and 

It  should  be  the  tendency  in  the  trial  of 
juveniles  to  proceed  as  far  as  practicable  by 
way  of  conference  for  the  good  of  the  child 
instead  of  contest  about  and  over  the  child. 

III.    Those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  cog- 

•ice   of   the   cases   of    young    delinquents 

should  also  have  the  cognizance  of  the  meas- 

needed  in   the  interest  of  abandoned  or 

maltreated  children. 

The  reports  on  question  II.  "Should 
special  p^tahlishments  be  maintained  for 
abnormal,  backward  and  feeble-minded 
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children  showing  dangerous  moral  ten- 
dencies?" were  reviewed  by  Dr.  William 
J.  Healey  of  Chicago,  111. 

On  the  main  question  of  separating 
the  feeble-minded  of  criminal  tendencies 
from  the  general  class  of  feeble-minded, 
there  was  radical  difference  of  opinion. 
To  the  Americans  the  most  interesting 
view  was  that  presented  by  Dr.  Goddard 
of  Vineland,  N.  J.,  who  was  present  and 
declared  most  emphatically  that  segre- 
gation of  the  feeble-minded  with  crim- 
inal tendencies  was  not  only  unneces- 

y,  but  positively  unwise. 

Inasmuch  as  the  question  seemed  one 
to  be  decided  by  practical  experience  and 
expert  judgment,  there  was  little  discus- 
H'>n,  and  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted  : 

Resolved:  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  sec- 
tion in  discussing  the  question  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  separate  institutions  for  mentally 
defective  children  with  dangerous  moral  ten- 
dencies, that  too  little  practical  investigation 
of  the  subject  has  hitherto  been  undertaken 
<  competently  to  render  a  verdict  We, 
however,  earnestly  recommend  that  investiga- 
tion be  rapidly  undertaken  by  well-qualified 
persons  under  private  initiative  or  state  author- 
ity— using  the  mental  tests  and  classification 
which  prominent  students  of  the  psychology 
'if  abnormal  children  have  agreed  upon,  and 
working  with  clear  definition  of  the  ends  in 
view — such  investigation  to  be  primarily  di- 
rected towards  ascertainment  of : 

I.  How   many  children   numerically   and   pro- 

portionately  there   are : 

(a)  with   dangerous   moral   tendencies  in 
institutions    for   abnormal    children, 

(b)  with  mental  defect    in  institutions  of 
the   reformatory   type,   or   who  come 
before  juvenile  courts. 

II.  How  the  directors  of  such  institutions: 

(a)  regard  the  desirability  of  such  cases 
as  inmates  of  their  institutions. 

(b)  find   it  advisable  to  treat  them; 

(c)  estimate  the  success  of  their  efforts. 

Isabel  C.  Barrows  of  New  York  re- 
viewed the  eleven  reports  submitted  in 
answer  to  question  III,  "What  measures 
should  be  taken  to  correct  idleness  and 
vagabondage  of  children  in  large  cities  ?" 

In  the  reports,  as  in  the  discussion 
which  followed,  those  taking  part  laid 
the  emphasis  upon  this  or  that  special 
means  of  prevention,  but  there  was  no 
difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  consensus  of 
opinion.  Ella  Flagg  Young,  superintend- 
ent of  public  schools  of  Chicago,  and 
Mrs.  Emmons  Blaine  led  the  discussion 
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on  resolution  II.  There  was  an  inclination 
among  those  specially  interested  in  edu- 
cation to  go  into  detail  as  to  methods, 
but  lack  of  time  and  the  recognition  that 
technicalities  had  better  be  left  to  special- 
ists soon  brought  about  an  agreement, 
and  the  resolution  was  adopted  with  some 
amendments. 

The  resolutions  on  question  III  as 
finally  adopted  were: 

It  is  resolved  that  to  prevent  habits  of  va- 
grancy and  idleness  among  children  in  large 
cities  there  should  be: 

I.  Laws  making  parents  responsible  for  the 
wrongdoing  of  their  children ;   compelling  de- 
serting fathers   to   return  to  their  duty  or  to 
support   their   children ;    allowing   children   to 
be   taken   from   unfit   homes   and   be   properly 
placed  for  training  and  care. 

II.  Greater    co-operation    between    school 
authorities  and   the  public;   better   adaptation 
of   school    curricula   both   in   interest   and   in 
practical   use  to   the   individual   needs   of   the 
children ;  and  that  there  should  be  more  kin- 
dergartens and  greater  recognition  of  training 
in  handwork  for  the  children. 

III.  Vast  additions  to  playgrounds,  whole- 
some    recreation     centers,     gymnasiums     and 
athletic  fields  as  the  surest  preventives  of  ju- 
venile  mischief   and   crime,   and   as   affording 
young  people  places  where  they  may  learn  to 
bear   defeat  with   courage   and    success    with 
modesty. 

IV.  Lectures  to  parents  on  practical  sub- 
jects that  shall  tend  to  make  better  and  hap- 
pier  homes  as  the  wisest  way   to  keep  chil- 
dren from  the  idle  wandering  life. 

V.  A  stronger  influence  on  the  part  of  the 
press  and  pulpit  to  enforce  the  sentiment  that 
the  best  bulwark  against  juvenile  delinquency 
is  to  care  for  the  children  in  such  a  way  as 
to  prevent  them  from  becoming  vagrants  and 
idlers. 

Only  four  reports  had  been  submitted 
on  question  IV,  "Are  special  measures 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  children 
born  out  of  wedlock  and  if  so  what 
measures?"  These  were  reviewed  by 
Jessie  D.  Hodder  of  Boston,  who  had 
drafted  eight  resolutions  expressing  what 
seemed  to  many  radical  and  even  revo- 
lutionary views.  Delegates  from  the 
United  States,  France,  Holland  and  Eng- 
land took  part  in  the  discussion. 

Every  speaker  recognized  the  deplor- 
able position  of  the  illegitimate  child  in 
our  modern  society,  and  desired  to  alle- 
viate it.  The  difficulty  seemed  to  be  in 
knowing  how  far  it  was  safe  to  go  in 
order  not  to  seem  to  endorse  illegitimacy 


or  to  strike  a  blow  at  marriage  and  the 
sacredness  of  the  family.  All  agreed 
that  the  illegitimate  child  had  an  equal 
right  to  care  and  support.  Considerable 
difference  of  opinion  was  expressed  as 
to  the  right  of  inheritance,  but  the  three 
words  were  all  finally  allowed  to  stand. 

France  was  willing  to  vote  for  reso- 
lution V,  that  illegitimate  children  may 
legally  acquire  their  father's  name,  pro- 
vided an  amendment  was  added  that  this 
should  be  only  in  cases  where  the  father 
was  unmarried.  After  rather  sharp  dis- 
cussion the  resolution  was  rejected  as 
was  also  the  eighth,  which  demanded 
social  propaganda  directed  toward  giving 
to  illegitimate  children  "the  place  in  the 
family  group  to  which  their  blood  rela- 
tionship entitles  them." 

Six  of  the  eight  resolutions  proposed 
were  therefore  adopted  in  the  following 
form: 

1.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  congress  legis- 
lative measures  and  moral  and  social  propa- 
ganda are  necessary  for  the  protection  of  il- 
legitimate children. 

2.  That    the     object     of     legislative     action 
should  be  so   to  modify   existing  laws  as  to 
make  the  care,  support  and  inheritance  of  il- 
legitimate  and    legitimate    children   as   nearly 
as  possible  identical. 

3.  That    after    the    nursing   period    is    over 
the  decision  as  to  which  parent  shall  have  the 
future    care    of    an    illegitimate    child    should 
be  based   upon   the  child's  best  interests  and 
its  needs  as  a  future  citizen. 

4.  That  whichever  parent  has  not  the  care 
of  the  child  should  contribute  toward  its  sup- 
port  and   education. 

5.  That  as  illegitimacy  is  often  the  result  of 
ignorance,   it  shall  be  the  object  of  a  moral 
propaganda ; 

a.  to   instruct   young   people   in    matters   of 
sex  and  its  relations  to  the  life  and  welfare 
of  the  state. 

b.  to  help  build  up  a  single  moral  standard 
applicable  to  men   and   women   alike. 

6.  That  as  girl-mothers  often  attempt  abor- 
tion, abandonment  of  their  child,  or  drift  into 
prostitution,  it   shall  be  the  object  of  a  social 
propaganda  to  have  connected   wilh   hospitals 
and   all   institutions  where    such    girl-mothers 
may  go  for  advice  and  care,  a  trained  staff  of 
workers  whose  duties  shall  be 

a.  to  instruct  said  girl-mothers   in  the  care 
of  herself  in  view  of  her  child's  needs  before 
and  after  birth. 

b.  to  secure  from  the  child's  father  acknowl- 
edgment of  paternity  and  the  necessary  finan- 
cial provisions. 

c.  to  act  as  friend  to  the  mother,  and  guar- 
dian or  trustee  for  the  child. 
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ISABEL  C.  BARROWS 

It  is  asking  a  good  deal  to  demand  Hungary,  Italy,  Japan,  Liberia,  Luxem- 

sketches  of  about  ninety  persons   from  burg,  Mexico,  New  South  Wales,  Nor- 

thirty-four  different  countries.   One  can-  way,  Queensland,  Russia,  Salvador,  Siam, 

not  evolve  the  personal  history  of  these  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Tunis,  Tur- 

penologists  from  his  own  brain,  as  the  key   and    Venezuela.      From   this   large 

scientific  German  did  the  extinct  animal,  number  only  a  few  could  be  chosen  for 

but  happily  certain  facts  have  been  fur-  biographical  sketches, 
nished    by    the 


members  of  the 
Prison  Con- 
gress for  the 
basis  of  what 
can  be  said 
about  them.  Of 
their  early  life 
none  of  them 
has  spoken.  To 
read  their  brief 
notes  one  might 
believe  they  had 
sprung  to  life 
in  full  feather, 
like  Minerva 
from  the  head 
of  Jove.  They 
mention  only 
their  university 
degrees,  the  of- 
fices they  have 
held,  the  books 
they  have  writ- 
ten. How  and 
where  they 
spent  their 
childhood,  what 
were  the  influ- 
ences that  di- 
rected their 
lives,  how  they 
chanced  into  the  paths  of  penology,  are 
unknown  facts,  and  unhappily  the  writer 
of  this  article  may  not  venture  into  the 
realms  of  fancy  to  supply  the  missing 
information.  Yet  the  data  in  hand  afford 
some  glimpses  of  what  manner  of  men 
they  were  who  crossed  the  seas  to  dis- 
cuss penology. 

The  countries  represented  were  the 
Argentine  Republic,  Austria,  Belgium, 
Great  Britain,  Canada,  China,  Colombia, 
Cuba.  Finlaml.  France,  Germany,  Greece, 
Guatemala,  Haiti,  Holland,  Honduras, 
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From  Aus- 
tria came  Count 
Gleispach,  pro- 
fessor in  the 
University  o  f 
Prague,  an 
earnest,  eager 
speaker,  who 
took  an  active 
part  in  the 
work  of  the 
section  on  crim- 
inal law.  It 
might  be  said 
that  Austria 
sent  the  Hun- 
garians also, 
but  they  are 
rather  the  lead- 
ers, since  Hun- 
gary is  officially 
related  to  the 
congress,  hav- 
ing one  mem- 
ber on  the  com- 
mission, Rickl 
de  Bellye,  who 
was  also  the 
president  of  the 
last  congress,  in 
1905.  He  and 
h  i  s  brilliant 
wife,  who  speaks  five  languages,  and 
kindly  in  each,  were  faithful  attendants. 
Rickl  de  Bellye  belongs  to  the  Hungarian 
ministry  of  justice.  He  was  born  in  1851 
in  the  broad  plain  of  Debreczen,  where 
untold  miles  of  prairie-like  level  stretch 
out  before  the  traveler,  with  great  hand- 
some oxen  plodding  over  the  fields,  herds 
of  geese  guarded  by  little  girls  by  the 
wayside,  and  innumerable  locust  trees, 
descendants  from  locusts  imported  from 
America.  From  the  home  of  his  father, 
a  landed  proprietor,  he  went  to  various 
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VENCESLAS  GLEISPACH,  AUSTRIA. 
Doctor  of  law ;  professor  University  of  Prague. 
It  was  Professor  Glelspach's  resolutions  on  the 
Indeterminate  sentence  which  were  passed  by  the 
congress  and  marked  the  great  advance  of  the 
decade. 

colleges,  taking  his  degree  in  Budapest 
and  afterwards  studying  in  Berlin,  Eng- 
land and  Belgium.  Like  other  continen- 
tal young  men  he  had  to  perform  a  certain 
amount  of  military  service  and  was  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Hussars,  teaching  in  the 
military  school  at  the  same  time  and  find- 
ing, in  those  care-free  days,  leisure  for 
translating  a  tragedy  which  was  played 
in  his  native  city.  His  military  duties  at 
an  end  he  became  an  attache  of  the  min- 
ister of  justice  and  was  assigned  to  the 
penal  section  about  the  year  1876.  At 
the  sixth  International  Prison  Congress 
in  Brussels  in  1900,  he  was  the  only  dele- 
gate from  Hungary.  At  the  seventh 
congress  in  Budapest  he  was  the  presi- 
dent, exercising  in  addition  a  charming 
hospitality  in  his  own  home.  For  his 
services  in  that  congress  the  Americans 
gave  him  gratitude,  but  the  emperor  of 
Austria,  the  tsar  of  Russia,  the  kings  of 
Norway  and  Greece  and  the  queen  of 
Holland  sent  him  decorations.  Who 
shall  say  which  way  the  balance  tips! 
when  these  are  weighed  against  each" 
other?  He  is  at  the  head  of  the  entire 
prison  administration  of  Hungary,  in- 


cluding juvenile  reformatories,  of  which 
they  have  several  wonderfully  good  ex- 
amples in  that  far  away  land.  He  be- 
longs to  the  Society  of  International 
Law,  the  League  for  Protecting  Chil- 
dren and  many  other  organizations. 
When  Hungary  celebrated  her  thou- 
sandth year  he  contributed  a  chapter  on 
her  criminals  to  the  nine  large  volumes 
which  told  her  story. 

Hungary  sent  also  Dr.  Vambery  and 
Dr.  Finkey  of  the  University  of  Buda- 
pest, Dr.  Waldhauser  of  the  society  of 
jurists,  and  Dr.  Szilegyi  of  the  Hun- 
garian Charity  Organization  Society. 
Dr.  Vambery  is  the  son  of  the  well- 
known  Arminius  Vambery  and  had  the 
advantages  of  study  in  Budapest,  Halle 
and  Geneva.  He  is  still  a  comparatively 
young  man,  though  he  has  been  a  judge 
for  ten  years  and  the  list  of  his  publica- 
tions includes  nearly  twenty  titles,  most 
of  them  relating  to  penological  subjects. 

Belgium  was  represented  by  Professor 
and  Mrs.  Adolphe  Prins,  who  have  been 
studying  American  institutions  with  zeal 
during  their  weeks  in  this  country.  Pro- 
fessor Prins  is  general  inspector  of  pris- 
ons and  if  he  inspects  his  own  establish- 
ments with  as  much  kindly  earnestness 
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Royal  attorney ;  professor  University  of  Buda- 
pest ;  a  progressive  In  the  debates  on  the  Inde- 
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and  painstaking  observation  as  he  has 
given  to  our  own  he  must  not  only  elicit 
cheerful  information,  but  make  friends 
with  everybody  with  whom  he  comes 
in  contact. 

Great  Britain  sent  a  fine  group  of  men 
and  one  woman,  but  as  grandniece  of 
Elizabeth  Fry  and  granddaughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Fowell  Buxton.  the  famous  abo- 
litionist and  prison  reformer,  Mrs.  Scott 
well  balanced  the  other  sex.  Her  hus- 
b  a  n  d,  Walter 
George  Scott, 
head  of  the 
prison  system 
of  Scotland  and 
chief  of  the 
clan  of  Scott,  is 
a  nephew  of 
Lord  Al- 
and has  several 
high  -  sounding 
titles  of  his 
own,  but  they 
meant  so  little 
to  A  m  e  r  i  can 
ears  that  they 
were  quite  ig- 
nored in  ad- 
dressing h  i  m. 
He  himself  is 
so  independent 
of  any  outward 
honor  that 
could  be  be- 
cd  on  him 
that,  to  tell  the 
truth,  we  for- 
got them.  It 
was  a  case  of 
"the  man's  a 
man  for  a' 
that."  In  this 
country  at  least 
he  was  as  sim- 
ple as  any  of  us  and  he  and  his  wife,  his 
manly  son  and  charming  daughter,  cap- 
tured our  democratic  hearts. 

The  head  of  the  Irish  prison  system, 
J.  S.  Gibbons,  a  man  as  modest  as  he  is 
intelligent,  has  long  been  connected  with 
this  work  and  under  his  regime  the  Iri.-h 
'imv  good  results,  especially  in 
the  matter  of  health.  Captain  Arthur  St. 
John  of  the  Penal  Reform  League  was 
another  quiet  Englishman,  who  was  never 


*»ulDfftoo    coofrtM- 


idle  here  any  more  than  he  is  at  home. 
Then  there  was  Major  H.  S.  Rogers, 
who,  after  serving  in  India  for  years, 
has  come  back  to  England  to  build 
her  prisons  as  the  national  architect,  un- 
der the  old  name  of  chief  surveyor. 
His  tall,  handsome  figure  and  striking 
head  called  the  attention  of  many  a 
stranger  as  he  sat  in  the  meetings,  and 
once — just  once — when  he  was  persuad- 
ed to  lead  the  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  in  an 

i  m  u  ro  v  ised 
dance  to  while 
away  the  time 
when  waiting 
for  a  train  on 
the  long  excur- 
sion. The  spe- 
cial gospel  that 
he  had  to 
preach  was  the 
value  of  direct 
sunshine  in 
prison  cells.  He 
would  have  met 
with  a  warm 
welcome  from 
his  friend,  Mr. 
Barrows,  for 
that  was  one 
great  reform 
which  he,  too, 
hoped  to  bring 
into  prison  con- 
struction in  this 
country.  The 
prisons  erected 
under  Major 
Rogers  are 
models  in  many 
ways,  but  in 
nothing  more 
than  in  the  fact 
that  no  corri- 
dor keeps  the 

light  from  flooding  the  cell  where  the 
prisoner  spends  ten  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four.  America  is  far  behind  in 
prison  structure  in  this  respect.  Yet 
here  tuberculosis  is  our  dread  enemy, 
and  the  released  prisoner  spreads  in  the 
community  the  disease  he  may  have  con- 
tracted from  lack  of  direct  sunshine 
when  behind  the  bars. 

Yet  another  man   from  Great  Britain 
was  Thomas  Holmes,   secretary  of  the 
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now  a  leading  engineer  and  railroad  man 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  Holmes  has  the 
same  veneration  for  a  book  that  Carne- 
gie has.  As  a  boy  he  knew  many  of  Mac- 
aulay's  essays  and  poems  by  heart  be- 
cause those  were  the  few  books  he  could 
reach.  A  book  was  prized  very  much 
and  thumbed  over  and  handled  with  care. 
There  were  so  few  of  them  within  reach. 
But  along  with  this  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  books,  which  many  of  us  take 
for  granted,  he  is  dignified  and  vigorous 
in  maintaining  that  conditions  of  life 
should  be  such  that  books  could  be  used. 
Books  and  a  long  working  day  are  to  him 
antagonistic.  There  this  English  iron 
worker  oversteps  Carnegie,  who  has  dis- 
tributed the  one  as  no  man  who  has  ever 
lived,  but  who  has  not  raised  a  hand  to 
stay  the  other. 

Sir  Evelyn  Ruggles-Brise,  who  was 
elected  president  of  the  commission  for 
the  next  five  years,  is  president  of  the 
English  prison  board  and  a  wise  and  ra- 
tional prison  reformer.  In  his  hands 
the  International  Prison  Commission 
may  look  forward  to  a  successful  con- 
gress in  London,  five  years  hence. 

There  was  a  wide  variety  of  faces  and 
heads  as  one  looked  about  over  the 


J.   S.   GIBBONS,   Ireland. 
Chairman,   Prison  Commission. 

Howard  Association.  Fie  looks  for  all 
the  world  like  the  Laird  in  Trilby — -with 
his  whiskers,  the  twinkle  in  his  eye  and 
the  pipe  in  his  teeth.  At  the  age  of 
eleven  he  went  to  work  as  a  pa_rish  ap- 
prentice in  the  foundries  of  the  black 
country  and  worked  until  he  was  thirty- 
seven,  when  a  serious  accident  threw  him 
out.  His  hours  were  fourteen  a  day  and 
he  got  up  between  four  and  five  in  the 
morning  and  read  and  studied.  He  stud- 
ied at  night  after  he  should  have  been 
in  bed.  Then  he  came  down  to  London 
and  got  work  as  a  missionary.  I  told 
him  about  the  twelve-hour  day  in  the 
steel  mills  in  this  country.  In  England 
they  work  nine.  He  said : 

If  any  man  works  twelve  hours  a  day  at 
the  usual  rate  in  the  iron  works  it  is  a  scan- 
dal and  a  danger.  Good  gracious,  what  time 
have  they  to  develop  the  best'part  of  a  man; 
I  know  what  it  cost  me  to  study  before  I 
went  to  work  at  six  and  after  I  got  back  at 
eight.  No  reasonable  man  ought  to  be  called 
upon  to  make  that  sacrifice.  The  country 
loses  when  it  asks  a  man  to  do  that ;  no  won- 
der that  among  working  people,  the  brains  lie 
fallow;  and  only  now  and  again  can  a  man 
with  remarkable  abilities  break  out. 

One   of   the   parish    apprentices   that  WALTER  GEORGE  SCOTT,  Scotland. 

Mr.    Holmes    grew    up    with    as    a   boy    is       Master  of  Polworth,  Chairman  Prison  Commission. 
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Wash  ington 
gathering.  The 
three  Canadian 
delegates,  for 
instance,  offer- 
ed a  striking 
contrast  in 
physiogonomy, 
to  the  three 
from  Cuba,  but 
beneath  the 
fair,  as  beneath 
the  darker 
skin,  the  same 
earnest  desire 
for  the  better- 
ment of  ex: 
ing  conditions 
was  burning. 

It  took  no 
skill  to  select 
the  most  pic- 
turesque face 
in  the  crowd, 
and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  man 
was  as  inter- 
esting as  his 
face  —  Victor 
Nybergh  of 
Finland, 
himself  h. 
would  not 
speak.  When 
asked  to  fur- 
nish some  f.i 
for  this  article, 
h  e  contented 
himself  with 
saying  that  he 
had  grown  gray 
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in  prison  service  and 
then  he  began  to  tell  of  the  splendid  work 
of  Baroness  Mathilda  U  rede,  the  Eliza- 
beth Fry  of  Finland,  who  devotes  her- 
self to  prisoners  and  their  families  and 
inspires  prison  officials  with  renewed 
courage  and  hope,  teaching  them  not  to 
tire  in  their  work  which  so  frequently 
fails  to  show  the  expected  results.  And 
then  he  hastened  to  add,  that  we  may 
know  she  is  not  the  only  woman  caring 
for  her  fellows,  "The  Finnish  women 
have  obtained  universal  suffrage  and 
there  is  now  ready  a  proposition  for  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors." 

6,  1910. 


Too  well  he  recognizes  the  connection 
between  crime  and  drink.  Mr.  Nybergh 
is  director  of  one  of  the  largest  prisons 
in  Finland,  with  eight  hundred  men  in 
his  charge.  Personally  he  has  more 
faith  in  preventive  work  and  looks  with 
great  anticipation  on  what  is  being  done 
by  the  four  schools  for  delinquent  youth 
and  the  schools  for  neglected  children  in 
his  own  country.  In  what  he  calls  our 
rich  and  wonderful  America  he  has  met 
friendship  and  hospitality.  The  Wash- 
ington congress,  the  third  which  lie  had 
attended,  rounded  up  a  three  months' 
tour  of  American  institutions  in  more 
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than  one  of  which  he  has  been  called 
"the  children's-  Santa  Claus,  the  man 
with  the  bright  eyes  who  always  looks  on 
the  bright  side  of  things."  People  who 
come  and  go  at  international  congresses 
are  like  ships  that  pass  in  the  night  and 
yet  one  can  but  feel  a  pang  as  they  sail 
away.  Among  those  who  will  be  re- 
membered with  this  regret  is  this  man 
with  the  clear-seeing  eyes  and  the 
warm  heart. 

It    is    encouraging    to    those    passing 
away  from  the  field  of  action  to  see  young 
men  coining   up   lo 
fill     the     vacant 
places.     There  are 
many.  Among  them 
is  Bolzidar  Marko- 
vitch     of     Servia, 
professor  of  law  in 
the   University    of 
Belgravia.    Though 
only  thirty-five   he 
has  published  many 
things     concerning 
penal    procedure 
and  other  legal  sub- 
jects.  His  German 
studies  were  made 
in   the   universities 
of     Freiburg     and 
Munich  and  he  was 
a   member  of    the 
Budapest  congress. 
As  minister  of  jus- 
tice   he    has    exer- 
cised   much    influ- 
ence   in    his    own 
country.      Another 
of  the  active  young- 
er members  of  the 
congress     was     Paul     Lublinsky,   pro- 
fessor   of    law    in    the    University    of 
St.  Petersburg,  who  first  saw  the  light 
in  the  grim   city  of   St.   Petersburg  in 
1882.     Possessed  with  a  desire  to  make 
his  own  way  in  life,  he  began  to  teach 
at  the  age  of  thirteen,  for  the  love  of  it, 
and  at  fifteen  was  already  earning  his 
living  as  an  instructor.     It  is  not  strange 
that  so  gifted  a  lad  was  sent  by  his  uni- 
versity to.  study  in   England   and   Ger- 
many, nor  that  he  carried  off  gold  medals 
and  other  honors,  so  that  by  the  age  of 
twenty-five  he  held  a  professorship.    By 
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Commissioner ;  chief  of  the  Prison  Administra- 
tion of  the  empire  whose  statements  as  to  Russian 
prisons  provoked  an  active  newspaper  discussion. 


his  winning  personality  he  won  many 
friends  this  side  of  the  sea  and  proved 
a  living  illustration  of  his  name,  whose 
root  is  the  Russian  word  for  "love." 

Another  Russian  professor,  from  the 
University  of  Moscow,  was  Mr.  Pozny- 
cheff  who  has  been  a  prolific  writer  on 
penological  subjects  as  well  as  on  alms- 
houses  'and  reformatories.  One  of  the 
titles  in  his  list  awakens  a  desire  to  see 
what  a  good  Russian  subject  could  have 
to  say  on  it,  Crimes  against  Religion, 
Considered  from  the  Point  of  View 
of  Liberty  of 
Conscience. 

In  the  notes  fur- 
n  i  s  h  e  d  by  Mr. 
Loutchinsky,  edi- 
tor of  the  Russian 
Messenger,  he  tells 
of  his  first  interest 
in  criminal  matters 
when  as  a  tutor  he 
was  sent  to  Switz- 
erland with  an  ab- 
normal youth  with 
dangerous  moral 
tendencies.  On  his 
return  to  Russia 
in  1888,  he  entered 
government  s  e  r- 
vice,  where  he  re- 
ceived promotion 
after  promotion  as 
prison  inspector, 
judge,  and  state 
councillor.  He  aft- 
erward went  to 
Germany  to  study 
the  method  of  iden- 
tification by  finger 
prints  and  is  at  the  head  of  the  Russian 
bureau  which  requires  finger  prints  of 
those  refusing  to  give  their  names  and 
civil  and  social  position.  He  has  also 
studied  juvenile  reformatories  in  Paris, 
Vienna,  Prague  and  France,  to  which 
he  has  added  his  American  studies  in 
the  same  direction.  Among  his  numer- 
ous publications  are  several  on  the  in- 
determinate sentence  and  conditional  re- 
lease as  practiced  in  America.  \Yhether 
his  earlier  ideas  were  confirmed  by  his 
visit  to  this  country,  or  whether  he  will 
look  on  these  reforms  with  a  more  lenient 
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«ye  after  seeing  our  institutions,  the  read- 
ers of  the  Prison  Messenger  will  learn. 

Naturally  the  head  of  the  prison  de- 
partment of   Russia  attracted  great  in- 
terest in  this  country,  for  no  other  man 
at  the  congress  has  it  in  his  power  to 
wield  an  inlluence  for  weal  or  for  woe  in 
1,200  prisons.    After  finishing  his  studies 
in  the  University  of  St  Petersburg  Mr. 
Khruuleff  devoted  himself  to  law,  rising 
by  degrees  till  he  reached  his  present  in- 
fluential position.    He  has  not  only  been 
interested  in  the  question  of  prisons,  but 
i  n      reformatones 
for    youth    and    in 
prisoners'    aid    so- 
cieties.    It  is  said 
that    wherever    he 
has     b  e  en     sta- 
tioned  he   has   de- 
veloped     guardian 
societies     to     look 
after   discharged 
prisoners.     In   ad- 
dition to  his  judi- 
cial   work    he    has 
found      time      for 
writing,  and  one  of 
his  papers,  on  the 
compensations   due 
to  those  who  have 
been     falsely    sen- 
tenced through  er- 
of  justice, 
attracted    much 
attention. 

Mr.  Khrouleff 
was  ill-pleased  with 
much  that  was  said 
of  him  and  his  pris- 
ons in  the  Ameri- 
can papers.  Nor  were  Americans 
well-pleased  that  his  French  biogra- 
pher in  this  country  quoted  S.  J. 
Harrows  to  sustain  Mr.  KhroulefFs 
claims  for  the  excellence  of  R> 

ns.  As  I  was  with  Mr.  Barrows  in 
ia  and  visited  some  prisons  with  him 
I  may  perhaps  say  here,  what  I  have  re- 
frained from  saving  in  the  daily  papers 
discussing  this  theme,  that  it  is  true  that 
he  found  features  in  Russian  prisons 
which  he  thought  worthy  of  adoption. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  he  was 
studying  construction,  with  a  view  of 
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getting  the  best  for  the  New  York  prison 
to  take  the  place  of  Sing  Sing.  He 
therefore  studied  only  the  newest  struc- 
tures in  each  of  the  thirteen  different 
countries  through  which  we  passed  on 
that  memorable  trip.  In  these,  he  prais- 
ed the  large  cells,  the  direct  sunlight  in 
those  cells  and  some  other  features.  The 
question  of  administration  he  took  no 
notes  upon,  but  I  recall  his  speaking  with 
commendation  of  the  outdoor  exercise  to 
which  every  prisoner  in  Russia  was  en- 
titled. But  there  need  be  no  uncertainty 
on  the  subject,  for 
Mr.  Barrows  made 
an  official  report  on 
European  prisons, 
including  those  of 
Russia. 

I  might  venture 
to  state  that  Pre- 
mier Stolypin  ad- 
mitted to  me  per- 
sonally, when  I 
saw  him  in  Russia 
last  year,  that  the 
prisons  were 
frightfully  over- 
crowded, that  ty- 
phus fever  and 
tuberculosis  were 
rampant  in  them, 
and  that  the  ques- 
tion of  prison  labor 
was  a  terribly  vital 
one  in  Russia. 
Strange  to  say  my 
suggestion  to  Rus- 
sian officials  that 
they  could  relieve 
the  overcrowding 

by  releasing  political  prisoners  did  not 
meet  with  favor!  When  Mr.  Barrows 
was  asked,  "What  do  you  do  with  po- 
litical offenders?'  he  laughingly  replied, 
"We  turn  them  down  at  the  next  elec- 
tion." 

Mr.  Khrouleff  is  not  ignorant  of  Rus- 
sian conditions.  He  has  served  in  many 
parts  of  that  vast  empire,  and  made  visits 
to  the  penal  settlements  of  Siberia.  He 
has  seen  European  and  American  institu- 
tions and  marked  the  results,  and  if  in 
his  great  field  he  does  not  adopt  the  best 
means  of  treating  criminals  he  will  sin 
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against  the  light.  He  has  it  also  in  his 
power  to  lessen  the  sufferings  of  political 
offenders,  and  will  command  the  grati- 
tude of  civilized  countries  if  he  takes  ad- 
vantage of  his  power  and  undoubted 
ability  to  lighten  the  hardships  of  prison- 
ers of  every  kind.  Such  work  is  needed 
in  Russia. 

The  chief  prison  physician  of  the 
great  prison  in  Moscow  was  also  present. 
He  has  travelled  much  in  Europe  and 
has  written  concerning  prison  sanitation 
and  occupations.  Among  others  from 
Russia  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  S.  Golden- 
weiser  of  Kiev,  people  who  moved  so 
quietly  on  their  way  that  only  a  few 
learned  to  appreciate  their  great  worth. 
The  Washington  meeting  was  the  occa- 
sion of  an  interesting  family  re-union,  for 
the  interpreter  of  the  third  section  of 
the  congress  was  their  son,  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Federal  Immigration 
Commission  and  translator  of  his  father's 
essay  on  Tolstoi's  Resurrection.  This 
essay,  which  has  been  translated  into  sev- 
eral European  languages,  was  issued  as 
a  sixty-page  pamphlet  and  distributed  to 
members  of  the  congress,  with  a  letter 
of  introduction  from  Count  Tolstoi,  in 
which  the  great  social  philosopher  of 


Eastern  Europe  stamps  as  unreasonable 
and  immoral  "that  strange  institution 
which  is  called  a  trial."  To  Mr.  "Golden- 
weiser,  the  part  which  the  Resurrection 
will  play  in  combating  criminal  slavery, 
will  no  doubt  be  similar  to  that  played 
by  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe's  novel  in  the 
abolition  of  Negro  slavery.  "Tolstoi's 
task  is  a  heavier  one;  he  attacks  an  in- 
stitution which  is  everywhere  considered 
normal  and  necessary,  whereas  Mrs. 
Stowe  was  indignant  at  a  practice  which 
was  condemned  as  a  disgrace  by  the  en- 
tire civilized  world."  "What  exists  must 
do  so  no  longer :  What  will  take  its  place 
is  another  question." 

France  sent  six  representative  men, 
Mr.  Schrameck,  director  of  the  French 
Prison  system ;  Mr.  Constantin,  general 
inspector;  Mr.  Danjoy,  chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Prison  Administration,  and 
Messrs.  Spuch,  Bok  and  Blum. 

Holland,  too,  was  well  represented. 
The  first  name  on  its  list  of  nine  was 
that  of  Dr.  Simon  van  der  Aa,  commis- 
sioner for  Holland  and  professor  of 
penal  law  in  the  university  of  Groningen. 
Dr.  van  der  Aa  has  attended  several  of 
the  International  Prison  Congresses.  At 


VICTOR  ALMQUIST,  SWEDEN. 

Chief,     Division     General     Prison     Administration, 
Stockholm. 
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children,  on  vagabondage,  intemperance, 
prisons  and  workhouses.  He  has  writ- 
ten much  concerning  Norwegian  prison 
affairs.  For  both  Norse  and  Swedish 
delegates,  the  Washington  congress  was 
the  fifth. 

But  all  the  wisdom  did  not  come  from 
the  north.  It  was  pleasant  to  meet  from 
Spain  men  whom  we  had  greeted  in  Mad- 
rid, and  the  men  from  Greece  were 
Budapest  acquaintances.  Names  only 
can  be  given;  from  Spain:  Doctors  Sil- 
vela  y  Corral,  Cadalso  and  Valdes,  each 
representing  prison  work  and  all  faith- 


and  international  sessions  and  writing; 
voluminously.  Probably  there  was  not 
another  member  of  the  congress  inter- 
ested in  so  many  subjects  from  the  pro- 
tection of  useful  birds  to  the  produc- 
tion of  drama. 

Mr.  Skousis  is  the  son  of  Helena  Skou- 
sis  whose  father  in  1826  blew  himself  up- 
that  he  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  Turks  at  Missolonghi.  His  son  was 
born  in  the  house  of  his  grandfather,  the 
house  in  which  Lord  Byron  died.  He 
has  been  much  in  diplomatic  service  in 
Vienna,  Berlin  and  Paris,  and  has  attend- 


FREDERICK  O.   A.   WOXEN,   NORWAY. 

Secretary-general,    Department    of    Justice ;    chief 

Prison   Administration. 

fully  attending  the  sessions  of  the  con- 
gress. From  Greece  Messrs.  Skousis, 
Gounarakis,  Castorkis  and  Typaldo- 
Bassis.  The  last  may  have  been  a  de- 
scendant of  Ulysses;  he  came  at  least 
from  Ithaca.  He  is  a  member  of  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Arbitration  at  the 
Hague  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  In- 
ternational Prison  Commission  since 
1896,  but  it  would  take  pages  to  tabu- 
late all  the  other  distinguished  posts  he 
has  held  in  artistic,  historic,  monetary, 
agricultural,  archeological  and  scientific 
societies,  representing  them  at  national 


D.  E.  CASTORKIS,  GREECE. 
Chief,   Prison  Administration  ;  professor  of  law, 
University  of  Athens ;   ex-governor  of  Cephalonla. 

ed  five  of  the  congresses,  acting  as  vice- 
president  on  three  occasions. 

The  three  Italian  members  were  easily 
distinguished.  No  one  who  ever  saw  the 
towering  figure  of  the  Roman  Senator 
Pierantoni  would  be  likely  to  forget 
him.  On  the  tour  about  the  country,  the 
Pullman  berths  were  too  short  for  him 
and  he  had  to  be  accommodated  on  a 
couch  in  the  men's  dressing  room.  Next 
was  the  gentle  Abbe  Bianchi,  who  never 
missed  a  session  and  no  matter  how  hun- 
gry always  sought  out  a  church  before  a 
restaurant.  Of  all  the  writers  of  papers 
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for  the  congress  he  was  the  only  one 
who  urged  gymnastics  as  &  moral  influ- 
ence for  young  people.  Count  Ugo  Conti 
was  the  third  Italian,  an  ardent  reformer, 
a  man  of  deep  feeling  and  warm,  human 
sympathies,  and  a  leader  in  the  discus- 
sions of  criminal  law.  Delegates  from 
the  Orient  were  also  present.  The 
Chinese  attended  their  first  prison  con- 
gress, but  one  of  the  delegates  from 
Japan  made  the  long  journey  in  1905  to 
attend  the  Budapest  congress. 

It  was  Switzerland,  the  land  of  liberty 
and  progress,  that  sent  the  literature  of 
the  congress  with  the  men  who  came  to 
represent  her.  The  papers  prepared  for 
the  congress  are  translated  into  French 
and  distributed  from  the  office  of  the  sec- 
retary. Dr.  Guillaumc.  Fifteen  large 
cases  brought  them  across  the  ocean.  In 
addition,  at  Washington,  a  daily  Bulle- 
tin was  printed  of  which  Dr.  Bore!,  pro- 
fessor of  international  law  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Geneva,  was  editor.  No  man 
in  the  conference  was  busier  than  he> 
but  no  one  had  more  time,  tact  and  quick 
discernment.  In  the  confusion  some- 
times arising  from  diversity  of  tongues 
as  well  as  of  ideas,  it  was  his  serene  de- 


Eiimrr  noCR<rou>.  «KRMA.VY. 

of    the    International    I'rlmlnnlNtlr 
Ajtoctatlon. 


1  'ONT1,   ITALY. 

••mor.     fnlirertlty.    Superior    Colonial    Initi- 
'  Rome;  delente  of  the  Italian  Kovernment ; 
a  couerratlTe  leader  lo  the  debate*  on  the  Inde- 
terminate MOUnce. 

cision  that  smoothed  out  the  roughest 
places.  His  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
many  lands,  his  unfailing  courtesy  and 
genial  kindness  made  a  deep  impression 
and  more  than  one  American  said,  "Why 
doesn't  one  of  our  big  universities  try 
to  transplant  that  man  to  America?  He 
would  take  root  here." 

Dr.  Borel  is  the  son  of  a  sister  of  Dr. 
Guillaume,  for  forty  years  secretary  of 
the  congress,  who  with  the  Washington 
meeting,  laid  aside  his  labors.  They  in- 
herit the  same  splendid  traits  from  the 
same  ancestry — goodness  and  learning. 

The  father  of  Dr.  Guillaume  was  a 
lawyer  living  in  Verrieres— Suisse,  can- 
ton of  Neuchatel,  when  Luis  Guillaume 
was  born,  the  oldest  of  eleven  children. 
His  mother  was  one  of  the  remarkable 
women  who  have  had  great  influence 
over  remarkable  sons.  She  was  an  eager 
reader  of  scientific  books.  At  the  time 
when  the  writings  of  the  French  ency- 
clopedists were  contraband,  they  were 
printed  in  this  little  Swiss  village  and 
thence  smuggled  into  France;  but  many 
copies  were  left  there.  The  grandfather 
of  Dr.  Guillaume  had  therefore  all  the 
works  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Diderot,. 
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and  the  rest,  and  the  children  learned  to 
read  these  books  and  many  ideas  took 
root.  Certainly  they  influenced  the 
thought  of  this  young  boy  who  went 
away  to  Basel  to  study  and  become  a 
physician.  He  began  his  practice  in 
Neuchatel  and  among  his  patients  was 
a  friend  of  Agassiz,  Mr.  Desor,  who  had 
received  from  America  among  other 
books  some  of  the  writings  of  Theodore 
Parker.  Later  Parker  himself  came  to 
Europe  and  Dr.  Guillaume  met  him  and 
they  talked  of  the  abolition  of  slavery 
and  other  serious  topics.  Through  him 
Dr.  Guillaume  learned  to  know  the  writ- 
ings of  Channing  and  other  Unitarians. 
For  twenty  years  Dr.  Guillaume  was 
the  prison  physician  in  Neuchatel  and 
when  Dr.  Wines  went  there  in  1871  to 
see  about  organizing  an  international 
prison  congress  they  became  friends.  As 
Dr.  Guillaume  was  chairman  of  the 
Swiss  Prison  Society  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil naturally  sent  him  to -London  to  at- 
tend the  first  International  Prison  Con- 
gress. There  he  met  Mary  Carpenter 
and  spent  several  weeks  in  her  home  in 
Bristol  becoming  acquainted  also  with 
Octavia  Hill,  her  sister,  and  their  distin- 
guished father  Re- 
corder Hill  of  Bir- 
mingham. 

For  years  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Swiss 
statistical  society  and 
in  1889  the  Swiss 
Federal  Council  asked 
him  to  become  di- 
rector of  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics,  a  posi- 
tion he  still  holds.  He 
reached  a  wider  pub- 
lic than  Switzerland 
in  one  of  his  reforms. 
This  was  as  president 
of  the  school  board, 
a  post  he  filled  for 
years.  Through  an 
American  engineer 
he  heard  of  the 
idea  of  separate 
desks  for  each 
scholar,  a  plan  which 
appealed-  to  him 


as  a  physician.  He  wrote  a  little  trea- 
tise on  school  hygiene  and  suggested 
this  reform.  The  book  was  translated 
into  all  the  languages  of  Europe  and  to 
Dr.  Guillaume  the  little  children  of  those 
great  countries  owe  the  fact  that  school 
desks  and  seats  are  adapted  to  their 
needs. 

His  own  university,  Berne,  made  him 
a  doctor  of  laws  and  last  year,  during  its 
great  celebration,  the  University  of 
Geneva  made  him  a  doctor  of  letters  on 
account  of  his  historical  writings.  I  was 
present  in  Paris  when  Dr.  Henderson 
told  him  of  this  new  honor.  He  had 
heard  the  name  announced  in  Geneva. 
Dr.  Guillaume  could  hardly  believe  it. 
His  learning  is  equalled  only  by  his 
modesty. 

The  congress  honored  itself  by  making 
him  an  honorary  president  henceforth. 
He  will  finish  the  official  report  of  this 
congress  and  then  lay  down  his  pen.  But 
that  will  give  him  more  time  for  his 
friends,  of  whom  he  has  an  unending 
throng.  One  has  but  to  walk  the  streets 
of  Berne  with  him  to  see  how  he  is  loved 
and  revered.  The  little  children  know 
that  kind  face  and  gentle  word  and  their 
fathers  and  mothers 
look  pleased  and 
proud  when  he  recog- 
nizes them.  In  spite  of 
his  years — he  is  near- 
•ly  eighty-three  —  no 
one  thinks  of  him  as 
old.  He  uses  no 
glasses,  no  cane,  no 
stimulants,  and  is  as 
keenly  alive  to  all  re- 
form and  progress  as 
any  younger  man. 
Loyal  in  his  affection 
to  his  friends,  true  to 
the  highest  ideals  of 
duty,  his  is  one  of  the 
noblest  and  most 
beautiful  characters  it 
has  ever  been  our  joy 
to  meet.  A  safe  voy- 
age to  him  as  he  sails 
over  the  seas  and  a 
calm  and  peaceful 
harbor! 
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Surely  t  h  e 
trip  through 
different  states 
to  visit  various 
penological  in- 
stitutions— and 
including  the 
visits  to  others 
before  and  aft- 
erwards —  was 
the  most  inter- 
esting part  of 
the'  Washing- 
ton Prison 
Congress  to  the 
foreign  mem- 
bers. It  gave 
us  a  great 
many  strong 
a  n  (I  valtial.lr 
i  m  p  re  s 
about  the  coun- 
try in  general 
and  its  activity 
in  the  matter 
of  prevention 
and  punMi- 
ment  of  crime 
i  n  particular 
.But  for  this 
very  reason,  it 
is  difficult  to 

1  IT.  T«D  der  Aa  wu  one  of  the  croup  of  for- 
•Urn  penolo»;tal»  who  were  irueata  or  the  United 
Slur-,  on  the  i»nr  of  American  Institution!  which 

R  receded  th*  Kuhlnctnn  1'rl.on  fongrea*.  Tbe 
:ln-r«rj  InHwtnl  ihe  New  Ynrk  State  Reforma- 
tory at  Klmlm.  found -<1  In  187U.  ami  the  flrat  In- 
•tltutl  >n  of  th*  kin, I  In  tt>«  world  :  the  (;enrre 
Junior  Hepiit.llr  it  KreeTllle.  the  nltU!  chil- 
dren •  Inntltutlnn  tor  juvenile  delinquent!  found- 
•u  along  •elf-rovernment  line*:  the  New  York 
State  rrivm  111  Aiii.nrn.  the  State  Agricultural 
•  nil  Industrial  School  at  Industry,  onr  of  the 
W*t  etiimplm  of  mime*  ln«flt'it,on«  In  Aroerlrt  ; 
tlM  Ohio  *t*1r  I'  .  lit  MutunHil.  one  of 

tb«  newer  Amertrmi  reformntorle* :  the  Jitventle 
Conrt.  C'hlrnKo.  the  flr«t  rhlldren'n  court  In  the 
I  nlte.)  Ht«te«  *ml  In  the  world,  together  with  the 
following  IIKnoii  unte  Institution*. — Tbe  HOUM 

the  llllnol«  Xmte  I'eTltenlln  rr  nt  Jollet.  Illlnolll 
*t»te  Tmlnln(  ^-h<— I  for  nirl.  .1  f.^nern  the 
Mrhool  fir  n.ir«  »t  nt.  rhurles.  unit  the  Illlnolt 
Bfete  n^formntorr  nt  I'onUuiv  In  Imllnnn.  an 
•qually  notnlile  «eri^  of  ln«tltutlonit  wan  rUlted, 
Inrludlnr  tlie  lml>.in«  \Voman'»  I'rlwin.  the  In- 
diana (Jlrli'  Bcbool,  Indian*  Boj*'  School  (both 
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rr<H<wr.  fnlrermltjr  of  nronlnccn.  who.  on  Itr.  <;'ill- 
lan-ne'i  retirement,  wai  elected  Mcretary  of  the  Interna- 
t tonal  Prteon  Comoilaelon.  frofrwor  l>r.  ran  drr  A>  wu 
chairman  of  the  MCtloo  on  ptlaon  admlnlitratlon  of  the 
\\j...lnuton  concrem. 


express  at  this 
moment  and  in 
brief,  as  I  am 
asked  to  do,  a 
general  view 
about  it.  One 
must  stand  a 
little  fa  r  t  her 
off  to  overlook 
the  whole  more 
freely.  Time  is 
needed  to  select 
and  put  in  or- 
der mate  rial 
of  such  quan- 
tity, quality  and 
variety.  So, 
the  only  thing 
I  can  do  at 
present  is  to 
make  some 
scattered  obser- 
v  a  t  i  o  n  s  on 
points  which 
seem  prominent 
to  me  at  this 
moment. 

There  is  no 
doubt  that  the 
trip  was  a  com- 
plete success 
and  that  it  an- 


for  Juvenile  delinquent!  and  Indication  eren  to 
their  title*  the  newer  conception*  In  aueb  work), 
the  Indiana  State  I'rlnon  at  Michigan  ritjr.  »d 
the  Indiana  Reformatory  at  Jeffenionrllle,  which 
baa  taken  the  leadership  In  experimentation  la 
the  direction  of  aoeiimllijitloo  aa  a  preventive 
•rent,  apedal  entertainment  wan  accorded  ihe 
delecatea  at  New  tork.  Aulmrn.  Rnffalo.  Chicago, 
Imllanapolli.  Ix>ul«illle.  \\aablnclon  and  elae- 
where.  Vinlti  were  made  to  the  Inatltntlon*  of 
the  Dlatrlct  of  Colnmhla  and.  after  the  conrrean, 
to  the  Raatern  PenltentlarT  at  Philadelphia,  th* 
model  In  Ita  day  of  cellular  confine;  .ent.  aa  Au- 
li'iri  <*na.  once,  for  linnrl«'t-ir"'">t  In  common  «'lth 
lanlatlon  at  night  ;  the  two  dlntlnct  trpe*  which, 
eren  In  Kurope.  have  lieen  known  by  tnetie  Ameri- 
can namea.  I'rof.  van  der  Aa  wn»  rvHitieated  by 
tiie  edltora  of  THE  SmvRY  to  expreiw  hlnmelf 
vr.th  entire  frankneM  aa  to  American  Inntltntlona. 
The  time  at  hi*  dlxpoanl  before  nailing  for  Rnropn, 
waa  *o  very  brief  that  he  motented  Terr  natu- 
rally agalnnt  putting  hla  Imprexnlnna  on  pnper  !• 
auch  hurried  form.  To  hl»  BO<H|  nature  In  over- 
coming theae  acruplea.  a*  gueat  and  a*  literary 
man.  Amencana  are  Indebted  for  what  In.  In 
truth,  a  valuable  piece  of  constructive  crltlclam. 
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swered  perfectly  its  purpose.  "A  hard  la- 
bor sentence," one  of  the  foreign  delegates 
called  it  jestingly,  in  an  after  dinner 
speech.  If  one  take  the  term  "hard  la- 
bor" in  a  modern  sense,  as  an  instructive 
and  educative  exertion  of  mind  and  body 
after  a  well  considered  scheme  and  under 
clever  and  benevolent  guidance,  that  de- 
nomination may  suit  perfectly.  There  is 
also  this  particular  likeness:  no  other 
element  of  penological  treatment  is  more 
beneficial  than  well  conducted  labor,  and 
no  way  of  introducing  the  team  of  for- 
eigners into  the  theory  and  the  practice 
of  the  American  systems  could  be  more 
profitable  than  that  of  letting  them  work 
through  the  program  of  the  excursion 
with  the  pleasant  help  of  competent 
Americans  of  both  sexes.  Gratitude  to 
those  who  in  one  way  or  another  con- 
tributed to  make  that  work  in  so  high  a 
degree  interesting  and  agreeable,  as  it 
proved  to  be,  is  one  of  the  warmest  and 
most  enduring. personal  feelings  we  take 
home  with  us. 

When  the  International  Prison  Com- 
mission in  the  meeting  at  Budapest  in 
1905,  received  the  gracious  invitation  of 
President  Roosevelt  to  hold  the  next  con- 
gress in  the  United  States,  it  gladly  voted 
to  do  so.  We  presumed  then  that  it 
might  be  right  to  go  over  to  America  for 
a  change  and  that  it  could  be  useful  to 
look  at  penitentiary  methods  and  matters 
there.  It  was  rational,  all  know  now, 
not  to  say  necessary,  to  do  so  for  our 
own  intellectual  benefit  and  for  the  de- 
velopment of  penitentiary  science  in  gen- 
eral. Hardly  any  of  us  had  been  here 
before;  nearly  all  were  "freshmen"  in 
that  respect.  Going  about,  seeing  and 
hearing  have  not  only  added  to  the  posi- 
tive knowledge  we  possess,  but  have 
changed  its  character  more  or  less ;  in  a 
certain  way  cleared  it,  improved  it  and 
especially  broadened  it.  Veterans,  as 
many  of  us  are  in  penological  work,  ac- 
quainted with  what  is  done  in  Europe, 
we  felt  now  and  then  like  recruits  when 
we  stood  before  some  new  institution, 
some  new  proceeding  that  embodies  or 
realizes  some  new  keen  idea ;  the  warm 
enthusiasm  of  younger  days  now  and 
then  seized  us,  profound  admiration  sev- 
eral times  animated  us,  even  though  the 


system  and  its  incorporation,  which 
awakened  these  feelings,  could  not  per- 
haps be  transferred  to  our  own  surround- 
ings. Yet  many  a  principle  which  forms 
the  pith  of  such  a  system  is  apt  in  itself 
to  be  transferred,  and  to  find  its  way 
sooner  or  later  to  other  countries,  '. 
am  sure,  shaped  according  to  local 
conditions. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  fact  re- 
vealed to  us  was  that  the  notion  of  the 
vindictive  character  of  penalty  appears 
to  have  quite  vanished  and  that  even  the 
idea  of  retributive  punishment  seems  here 
to  be  losing  its  hold  more  and  more.  Of- 
ficial and  unofficial  words  of  the  highest 
officers  of  state  bore  witness  to  this  ad- 
vanced state  of  mind,  as  it  seemed  to  me. 

Next,  I  was  struck  particularly  by  the 
probation  work  and  the  parole  practice, 
these  two  equally  important  methods  of 
dealing  with  transgressors.  To  avoid 
punishment,  if  possible,  and  especially  to 
keep  the  person  out  of  prison ;  to  release 
him,  if  he  is  sent  to  prison,  as  soon  as 
feasible,  are  undoubtedly  sound  and  ex- 
cellent ideas.  One  can  hardly  sufficiently 
appreciate  that  they  are  not  carried  out 
by  the  direct  action  of  authorities  mere- 
ly, but  that  private  associations  and  indi- 
viduals co-operate  with  the  judicial  and 
executive  powers  in  such  a  way  and  to 
such  an  extent  as  were  evident  to  us. 
Thus  public  sentiment  is  created,  which 
is  indispensable  for  the  success  of  such 
methods.  In  this  America  is  certainly 
far  ahead  of  old  Europe. 

Very  high  it  ranks  too, — standing  in 
line  with  the  most  progressive  countries 
— in  the  work,  official  and  private,  of 
saving  children  from  crime  and  distress. 
It  was  a  treat  to  sit  at  the  sessions  of 
juvenile  courts,  where  the  judges  in  deal- 
ing with  the  various  cases  showed  as 
much  simple  kindness  as  clear  sagacity. 
Whether  these  sessions  should  be  open 
to  the  public,  in  the  absolute  way  they 
seem  to  be,  is  to  me  a  matter  of  serious 
doubt.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  differ- 
ent institutions :  —  friendly  children's 
homes,  the  homely  detention  house,  and 
the  well  kept  reformatory  institution  for 
boys  and  girls  in  Louisville ;  the  renowned 
Geneva  and  St.  Charles  Schools  near 
Chicago,  and  the  special  division  for 
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boys  in  the  house  of  correction  there, 
held  quite  as  an  educational  institution, 
with  first  class  manual  training ; — the  im- 
posing new  reformatory  for  girls  out- 
side Indianapolis,  built  after  the  cottage 
system  on  large  and  beautiful  grounds; 
the  fine  and  home-like  reformatory  of 
Industry,  a  collection  of  family  cottages 
and  other  buildings  covering  a  vast  and 
pretty  domain  in  the  country  near  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.  The  hasty  visit  of  less  than 
an  hour  to  the  George  Junior  Republic 
at  Freeville  did  not  allow  any  closer  ob- 
servation of  that  remarkable  experiment 
to  let  children  be  ruled  by  children  under 
general  supervision.  A  pleasant  and  fa- 
vorable remembrance  of  that  peculiar 
self-governing  community  remains,  giv- 
ing at  the  same  time  the  impression  that 
the  inmates  must  be  always  of  a  certain 
standing,  which  excludes  very  bad  and 
otherwise  unfit  elements,  and  also  that 
the  supervisor  must  possess  uncommon 
personal  qualities. 

The  latter  criticism  may  be  applied 
also  to  the  big  reformatories  or  reforma- 
tory prisons  for  juveniles  and  adults,  like 
those  of  Etmira  and  Mansfield,  where  we 
had  the  advantage  of  again  seeing  a  sys- 
tem till  now  unknown  in  practice  in  Eu- 
rope. Therefore,  the  visits  to  these  in- 
stitutions were  counted  amongst  the  most 
interesting  events  of  the  trip  and  they  did 
not  fail  to  impress  their  characteristic 
features  on  the  minds  of  the  visitors. 
The  situation  of  each  on  an  elevation,  the 
extensive  premises,  the  grand  structures, 
luxurious  even  in  some  points,  as  they 
seemed  to  us,  spoke  of  the  importance  at- 
tached to  the  reformation  of  young  crimi- 
nals who  might  be  rescued  from  a  life 
of  vice  and  harm  and  turned  into  orderly 
and  valuable  members  of  society.  X"t 
to  let  them  undergo  punishment,  but  to 
make  them  good  citizens  if  possible, 
seemed  to  be  the  design  that  rules — and 
rules  entirely — the  treatment.  So  we 
found  it  in  both  institutions  but  with 
some  difference  in  details.  It  would,  for 
instance,  appear  that  Elmira  did  a  deal 
more  in  the  line  of  work  in  the  gymnasi- 
um and  military  drill,  which  we  saw  per- 
formed in  an  astoundingly  alert  and  cor- 
rect manner,  and  that  Mansfield  put  more 
weight  on  instructive  labor  and  teaching 


a  trade,  of  which  we  saw  remarkably 
good  results. 

In  these  reformatories,  containing  a 
thousand  and  more  inmates  each,  a  great 
deal  must  depend  on  the  influence  of  the 
general  spirit  of  the  house.  This  spirit 
has  to  seize  the  individual  man  and  lead 
him  in  the  desired  direction.  Does  this 
not  imply  the  danger  of  weakening  his 
individuality,  which  should  be  at  its 
strongest  on  his  return  into  free  life?  I 
was  informed  that  experience  shows  it 
does  not, and  I  am  inclined  to  think.judg- 
ing  from  what  I  could  observe  and  gather 
outside  the  prisons,  that  indeed,  gener- 
ally speaking,  the  American  knows  how 
to  submit  to  common  rules  and  at  the 
same  time  to  keep  up  his  individuality. 
It  follows  that  individualization  is  not 
considered  the  great  modern  principle  in 
confinement,  as  it  has  been  in  later  years 
in  Europe.  Still  its  value  is  not  quite 
overlooked  in  these  reformatories.  For 
the  men  who  live  for  the  rest  of  the  time 
in  common  are  kept  in  cells  from  the  hour 
that  work  is  over  till  the  next  morning 
and  likewise  on  Sundays.  This,  it  seems, 
is  a  weak  point  in  these  institutions,  in 
consequence  of  the  construction ;  the  cells 
can  hardly  be  called  sufficient  for  their 
purpose,  at  least  not  according  to  our 
general  standard.  First  of  all  they  are 
inside  cells,  receiving  light  and  air  not 
directly  from  the  outside,  but  only  from 
the  corridors  round  and  between  the  tiers. 
Besides  they  are  of  small  dimension,  too 
small  in  fact  for  serving  as  a  convenient 
retreat  during  many  hours.  Moreover, 
when  the  house  is  overcrowded,  which 
often  is  the  case  two  or  more  persons  are 
put  in  one  cell.  It  seems  that  the  rela- 
tively small  amount  of  additional  money 
needed  for  the  construction  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  cells  of  larger  dimension,  with 
direct  admission  of  light  and  air.  could 
be  easily  raised  when  one  thinks  of  the 
large  sums  which  these  institutions  must 
have  cost. 

This  same  drawback  is  found  in  other 
prisons,  even  in  the  famous  old  peni- 
tentiaries at  Philadelphia  and  Auburn. 
Everyone  who  has  studied  the  history-  of 
prisons  has  visited  these  with  a  feeling 
of  respect  for  their  past,  but  at  the  same 
time  with  a  feeling  of  regret  for  the 
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present  in  that  respect.  The  Eastern 
Penitentiary  at  Philadelphia,  once  the 
model  for  cellular  imprisonment,  is  now 
holding  far  more  prisoners  than  its  ca- 
pacity allows,  so  that  even  four  men  are 
kept  in  a  cell  which  would  be  sufficient 
for  just  one.  At  Auburn,  the  model  once 
for  imprisonment  in  common,  with  isola- 
tion at  night,  many  a  cell  held  more  than 
one  person,  a  deviation  from  the  good 
old  regulation.  There  at  Auburn  the 
special  division  for  women  (formerly  a 
hospital  for  insane)  shows  how  cells 
should  be  constructed  according  to  mod- 
ern conceptions.  The  new  cell  block  in 
the  house  of  correction  at  Chicago  shows 
the  same  advantage. 

Far  worse  is  the  drawback  in  houses 
for  prisoners  awaiting  trial  or  serving 
short  sentences,  like  the  Tombs  of  New 
York  and  different  county  jails  we  saw. 
In  the  latter,  sometimes  a  barred  corri- 
dor along  these  inside  cells  offered  some 
opportunity  of  moving  about,  but  it  also 
imposed  upon  the  prisoners  the  promiscu- 
ity of  all  the  others  in  the  same  row. 
In  these  prisons  there  is,  as  a  rule,  no 
work  for  the  men,  so  that  they  have  to 
pass  their  day — and  often  many  a  day, 
many  a  week,  many  a  month — in  idleness, 
trying  somehow  to  kill  the  time,  and 
everyone  who  knows  prisons  understands 
what  that  means. 

Labor,  .in  fact,  is  the  best  thing  one 
can  offer  the  prisoner.  The  man  de- 
tained for  trial  will  also  accept  it  as  a 
benefit,  or  can  be  made  to  understand 
that  it  is  such.  America  is  a  land  where 
one  evidently  knows  what  it  is  to  work 
and  what  work  means  to  a  man.  Is  it 
not  astonishing,  then,  that  there  should 
be  difficulty  in  providing  it  for  prison- 
ers, either  because  of  the  construction, 
or  the  management,  or  for  other  rea- 
sons, like  fear  of  competition  with  free 


industry?  This  competition  which  seems 
to  be  a  great  hindrance  in  several  states, 
as  we  heard,  can  be  eliminated  or  reduced 
to  an  absolutely  harmless  minimum  by  a 
discriminate  application  of  the  state-use 
system,  adopted  already  in  many  of  the 
prisons  here.  Such  is  the  experience  in 
rmy  own  country,  where  the  damage 
would  be  all  the  greater  as  the  country  is 
small.  How  well  Americans  know  how 
to  make  prisoners  work  we  have  seen  in 
the  penitentiary  at  Blackwell's  Island  and 
elsewhere ;  how  well  they  know  how  to 
teach  them  trades  we  have  observed  in 
the  prison  at  Auburn  and  in  other  insti- 
tutions, when  no  restrictive  regulation 
put  obstacles  in  the  way. 

To  conclude,  I  must  mention  that  the 
visit  to  the  great  reformatory  at  Jeffer- 
sonville  deeply  impressed  us  as  it  brought 
us  face  to  face  with  a  daring  attempt  at 
solving  one  difficult  problem  of  preven- 
tion (sterilization),  which  gave  cause  to 
much  after-thought  and  discussion. 

Let  me  say  in  addition  that  we  greatly 
admired  the  American  frankness  and 
broad-mindedness  which  allowed  and  in- 
duced us  to  see  everything,  even  where 
the  authorities  who  opened  the  doors- 
knew  that  we  would  find  fault.  This 
has  obliged  us  in  our  intercourse  with 
our  American  colleagues  and  friends  not 
to  speak  only  flattering  words,  but  to 
express  our  thoughts  when  we  were  asked 
to  do  so,  freely  and  openly,  and  this,  I 
am  glad  to  say,  has  facilitated  greatly 
mutual  understanding  and  increased  yet 
more  our  sympathy  with  them,  their 
work  and  their  country.  For  this  reason 
I  felt  bound  to  refer  to  those  few  draw- 
backs while  expressing  warm  apprecia- 
tion of  the  great  work  in  general  which 
is  done  "here  in  practical  penology,  as 
revealed  to  us  in  the  trip. 
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With  regan1 
to  the  improve 
ment  of  pri~ 
ons  in  the  Jap- 
anese Empire. 
every  effort 
has  been  made 
to  adopt  meas- 
ures to  that 
end  during  the 
last  forty-two 
years,  that  is, 
ever  since  the 
accession  o  f 
the  present  em- 
peror. In  1872 
the  principle 
and  course  to 
be  adopted  in 
the  treatment 
o  f  prisoners 
were  for  the 
first  time  de- 
fined ;  and  at 
the  same  time 
the  essential 
point  of  • 
govern- 
ment  was  indi- 
cated in  the 
following 
terms :  < 

The  prison  should  be  a  place  (or  the  treat- 
ment of  men  with  humanity  and  not  with 
cruelty;  it  should  Ijc  a  place  for  correcting 
tlx-m.  and  not  for  indicting  pain  upon  them. 
P«ni«hmcnt  is  resorted  to  under  unavoidable 
circumstance*  when  the  object  is  to  remove 
evils  from  the  slate.  Prison  governors  should 
bear  this  carefully  in  mind  in  the  treatment 
of  their  prisoners. 

The  intention  was  thus  clearly  ex- 
pressed to  put  an  end  to  cruelty  and  in- 
fliction of  pain  in  the  treatment  of  pris- 
oners, and  to  adopt  exclusively  what  is 
known  as  the  principle  of  improvement 
and  reform  based  upon  the  doctrine  of 
humane  correction.  Since  then,  by  ob- 
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servance 
of  this  princi- 
ple, efforts 
have  been 
made  to  re- 
form the  pris- 
on system  and 
to  bring  about 
improve- 
ments  i  n  the 
enforce- 
ment  of  penal- 
ties to  keep 
pace  with  the 
reform  and  de- 
velopment o  f 
the  penal  sys- 
tem. Three 
years  ago,  in 
1907,  the  crim- 
inal code  was 
revised,  and 
with  a  view  to 
insure  the  ef- 
fect i  v  e  en- 
forcement o  f 
penalties,  t  h  e 
prison  law  was 
also  established 
and  promul- 
gated. In  this 
manner  a  new 

era  was  opened  in  the  penal  administra- 
tion of  our  empire. 

The  social  changes  have  been  remark- 
able in  our  country.  From  institutions 
and  social  conditions  and  manners  to  arts 
and  sciences,  there  is  nothing  that  has 
not  undergone  entire  transformation. 
When  we  look  back  to  the  times,  more 
than  two  decades  ago,  when  the  criminal 
law  and  the  prison  regulations  which 
were  in  force  up  to  the  year  he  fore  last 
were  first  established,  we  feel  as  if  we 
were  then  living  in  an  altogether  differ- 
ent world.  Now  law  is  the  reflex  of  so- 
ciety; and  it  need  hardly  be  stated  that 
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since  it  is  the  true  character  of  law  to 
develop  simultaneously  with  institutions 
and  social  conditions  and  to  advance  with 
the  progress  of  science  and  acquirement 
of  experience,  it  should  always  keep 
abreast  of  the  times.  And  when  regard- 
ed also  from  the  standpoint  of  penal  ad- 
ministration, the  necessity  for  the  revis- 
ion of  the  criminal  code  was  recognized. 
Accordingly,  after  careful  study  of  the 
sciences  and  institutions  of  the  various 
countries  of  Europe  and  America,  and 
mature  consideration  of  the  social  con- 
ditions of  our  country  and  the  results  of 
our  scientific  knowledge  and  experience, 
additions  and  amendments  were  made 
upon  subjective  principles  and  the  crim- 
inal code  revision  bill  was  drafted.  It 
was  presented  to  the  Imperial  Diet  and, 
with  its  approval,  was  promulgated  in 
July,  1907,  and  brought  into  force  on 
October  i  of  the  following  year.  Thus, 
the  criminal  code  was  revised,  but  since 
the  effectiveness  of  a  penalty  is  revealed 
only  when  it  is  enforced,  no  judicial  de- 
cision, however  just  and  to  the  point, 
can  be  of  effect  unless  it  is  carried  out  in 
a  proper  manner.  Hence,  it  became 
more  necessary  than  ever  to  bring  about 
a  reform  in  prison  administration,  and 
the  prison  regulations,  which  had  .been 
issued  in  the  form  of  administrative 
regulations,  were  abolished.  As  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  enact  a  law  in 
their  place  in  order  to  strengthen  the  ba- 
sis of  the  enforcement  of  penalties,  the 
prison  law  was  framed  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  the  revised  crim- 
inal code.  It  was  presented  to  the  Im- 
perial Diet  in  1908  and,  upon  obtaining 
approval,  was  immediately  promul- 
gated. It  was  brought  into  force  on  Oc- 
tober i  of  the  same  year,  simultaneously 
with  the  revised  criminal  code.  The  de- 
tailed regulations  relative  to  its  enforce- 
ment were,  so  far  as  they-  harmonized 
with  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the 
prison  law,  issued  at  the  same  time  in  the 
form  of  an  administrative  ordinance, 
that  is  to  say,  in  this  case  as  an  ordinance 
of  the  Department  of  Justice.  In  this 
manner,  penalties  and  their  enforcement 
were  made  to  harmonize  with  each  other ; 
and  this  harmony  has  been  of  great  ser- 
vice in  the  penal  administration  of 
the  empire. 


With  regard  to  the  results  of  the  en- 
forcement of  the  revised  criminal  code 
and  the  prison  law,  it  would  be  prema- 
ture to  speak  with  confidence  as  the  en- 
forcement is  still  of  a  recent  date ;  but  if 
we  were  to  compare  the  number  of  per- 
sons convicted  during  the  twelvemonth 
•  following  the  introduction  of  the  revised 
criminal  code  with  the  number  during 
the  same  period  immediately  preceding 
that  event,  we  should  find  a  decided  de- 
crease. The  revised  code  has  generally 
extended  the  range  of  penalties  and  left 
room  to  reach  the  proper  mean  between 
severity  and  leniency,  by  letting  the  de- 
gree of  punishment  vary  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  offence  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  offender.  As  persons  who 
have  previously  transgressed  the  law  are 
in  most  cases  condemned  to  longer  terms 
of  imprisonment  than  was  the  rule  under 
the  old  code,  those  with  previous  convic- 
tions are  struck  with  fear  and  not  a  few 
habitual  offenders  have  taken  up  honest 
callings.  The  decrease  in  cases  of  gamb- 
ling and  larceny  is  an  instance  in  point, 
and  goes  far  to  show  that  the  deterrent 
effect  of  punishment  is  recognized  and 
that  its  object,  the  general  prevention  of 
crime,  has  been  attained.  Further,  many 
prisoners,  fearing  that  if  they  commit 
crimes  after  leaving  prison  they  will  be 
condemned  to  long  terms  of  imprison- 
ment, become  careful  in  their  conduct 
and  make  up  their  minds  to  take  up  hon- 
est callings  when  they  are  released. 
Aloreover,  whereas  in  the  old  code  it  was 
prescribed  that  to  be  admitted  to  the  spe- 
cial favor  of  provisional  release  those 
condemned  to  penal  servitude  for  life 
must  serve  fifteen  years,  and  those  con- 
demned to  a  definite  term  must  serve 
two-thirds  of  that  term,  under  the  new 
code  provisional  release  may  be  granted 
after  ten  years  in  the  case  of  servitude 
for  life,  and  in  the  case  of  penalty  for  a 
definite  term,  upon  the  lapse  of  one-third 
of  such  term.  As  this  special  favor  may 
thus  be  enjoyed  much  sooner  than  for- 
merly, the  prisoners,  in  their  eagerness 
to  qualify  as  soon  as  possible  for  this  fa- 
vor, have  shown  a  tendency  almost  un- 
consciously to  become  careful  in  their 
conduct.  The  adoption  of  the  finger- 
print method  for  the  detection  of  pre- 
vious conviction,  the  consequence  of 
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which  is  to  eliminate  the  blind  trust  that 
a  light  sentence  might  be  obtained  by 
concealment,  has  not  been  without  fruit 
in  the  prevention  of  crime.  Among  the 
reforms  made  in  the  prison  law  with 
a  view  to  the  effective  enforcement  of 
penalties,  should  be  mentioned  the  fact 
that  the  wages  for  the  work  done  by 
prisoners,  which  they  received  under  the 
old  regulations  as  a  matter  of  right,  are 
now  given  them  in  the  form  of  rewards, 
and  in  the  conditions  for  determining 
the  rates  to  be  given,  conduct  has  been 
included.  This  intimate  connection  be- 
tween their  conduct  and  the  amount  of 
their  rewards  has  produced  a  good  im- 
pression upon  the  prisoners  and  brought 
about  an  improvement  in  their  conduct. 
As  a  part  or  the  whole  of  a  reward  may, 
according  to  circumstances,  be  withheld 
under  the  new  law  as  punishment,  the 
prisoners  have  naturally  shown  a  dispo- 
sition to  he  careful  and  diligent.  In 
short,  as  th-y  have  come  to  understand 
that  tin  ir  \>-  nishment  is  not  to  be  slight- 
ed, a*.'!  its  enforcement  not  to  be  evaded, 
litkm  of  the  prisoners  has 
charged  and  is  now  tranquil.  It  would 
rot,  i'  -refore,  be  far  from  the  truth  to 
say  ti.i  %'ic  enforcement  of  the  n 
criminal  code  and  the  prison  law  marks 
an  advance  in  our  prison  administration, 
and  that  its  object  has  been  attained 
in  part. 

But  it  nerd  hardly  be  stated  that  Mnci- 
laws  and  regulations  arc  lifeless  things, 
they  will  be  of  no  effect  unless  there  are 
proper  men  to  put  them  to  practical  use. 
As  it  was  necessary  to  foster  men  of 
character  at  the  same  time  as  the  revis- 
ion of  laws  and  regulations,  the  train- 
ing school  for  prison  officials,  which  had 
been  closed  for  some  time,  was  re-opened 
in  Tokyo  upon  the  enforcement  of  the 
criminal  code  and  the  prison  law.  Once 
or  twice  every  year  one  or  two  of  the 
chief  jailers  in  actual  service  are  selected 
from  every  prison  and  admitted  into  the 
school,  where  during  four  months  they 
receive  instruction  in  law  and  other  sub- 
jects useful  to  prison  officials.  Thus, 
the  school  is  the  means  of  obtaining  men 
of  special  fitness  for  the  work.  Since 
last  year  two  terms  have  passed  and  117 
persons  have  completed  the  course.  As 


the  school  has  so  far  given  effective  re- 
sults, it  is  intended  to  keep  it  up. 

It  is  not  enough  for  the  improvement 
of  prison  administration  to  obtain  proper 
prison  officials;  a    great    deal    depends 
without  doubt  upon  the  buildings.     The 
prisons  hitherto  erected  in  our  country 
are  mostly  of  wood,  and  the  arrangement 
and  construction  are  imperfect  so  that 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  perfect  confine- 
ment and  true  reform  cannot  be  confi- 
dently   expected    in    such    places.      Re- 
building of  prisons  was  perforce  recog- 
nized to  be  as  urgent  as  reform  in  admin- 
istration.     Accordingly,  in  1900,  it  was 
decided  that  prison  expenses,  which  had 
until  then  been  defrayed  out  of  the  local 
accounts,  should  thereafter  be  defrayed 
out  of  the  national   treasury.      At  the 
same  time,  a  program  was  formed  with 
respect  to  the  reconstruction,  and  after  a 
careful  consideration  of  prison  architec- 
ture in  Europe  and  America,  and  close 
study  of  the  actual  convenience  and  ad- 
vantages attached  to  it,  it  was  planned 
to  build  our  prisons  entirely  of  brick  or 
stone.     The  scheme  was  adopted  of  re- 
building one  after  another  at  the  annual 
expenditure  of  300,000  yen.      First,  the 
rebuilding  of  six  prisons  was  commenced 
as  an   undertaking  extending  over  five 
years.     Those  belonging  to  the  first  pe- 
riod have  been  completed,  and   the  re- 
building of  four  prisons  which  belong  to 
the  second  period  has  been  commenced. 
The  work  is  going  on  and  will,  it  is  ex- 
pected, be  completed  in  a  year  or  two. 
In  order  to  make  the  reconstruction  as 
complete  as  possible,  it  is  desired  to  re- 
build the  remaining  prisons,  and  applica- 
tion has  been  made  for  funds  to  meet 
the  cost.      Although  the  object  in  view 
is,  for  financial  reasons,  yet  unattained, 
a  plan  is  being  made  to  apply  for  an  an- 
nual grant  of  not  more  than  500,000  yen, 
and  to  expedite  therewith  the  rebuilding 
of  the  prisons  of  the  whole  country. 

As  regards  prison  education,  lessons 
are  daily  given  to  prisoners  under  eigh- 
teen years  of  age,  while  to  those  of  eigh- 
teen years  and  upwards,  the  lessons  are 
given  only  in  cases  where  they  are  deem- 
ed necessary.  The  subjects  taught  are 
those  of  the  primary  school  course.  In 
large  prisons  professional  teachers  are 
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specially  engaged,  but  in  small  ones  the 
chaplains  take  charge  of  the  classes  in 
addition  to  their  proper  work.  Moral 
instruction  is  based  entirely  upon  reli- 
gion, and  the  chaplains  are  all  Buddhist 
priests. 

As  the  provisional  release  previously 
referred  to  has  had  a  marked  effect  upon 
the  condition  of  the  prisoners,  it  is  here 
proposed  to  give  some  details  of  the  pro- 
cedure connected  therewith.  If  any 
prisoner,  who  has  been  of  good  conduct 
and  received  reward-badges  and  has  been 
in  prison  for  ten  years  under  a  life  sen- 
tence, or  for  one-third  of  the  time  con- 
demned to  a  definite  term,  is  considered 
by  the  governor  of  the  prison  to  show 
unmistakable  signs  of  repentance  and  re- 
form and  to  be  fit  to  be  provisionally  re- 
leased, the  governor  reports  to  that  effect 
to  the  minister  of  justice.  If  the  minis- 
ter approves,  he  gives  the  required  per- 
mission. When  such  prisoner  leaves  the 
prison,  he  receives  from  the  governor  a 
certificate  of  provisional  release,  and  af- 
ter release  he  must,  of  course,  take  up  an 
honest  calling,  maintain  his  good  conduct 
and  be  under  the  control  of  a  police 
office.  The  police  office,  however,  may, 
after  hearing  the  opinion  of  the  prison 
governor  on  the  matter,  delegate  the  con- 
trol to  a  private  individual,  who  must  be 
a  competent  relative  or  friend  of  the 
prisoner,  a  person  engaged  in  protecting 
discharged  prisoners,  a  priest,  a  school- 
teacher, or  a  person  of  high  moral  repu- 
tation. If  a  prisoner  on  provisional  re- 
lease desires  to  change  his  residence  or 
to  travel  for  ten  days  or  more,  he  must 
obtain  permission  of  the  controlling  po- 
lice office,  and  if  he  desires  to  travel  out- 
side the  Japanese  dominion,  he  must  ob- 
tain permission  of  the  minister  of  jus- 
tice. Further,  he  must  present  himself 
without  fail  once  a  month  at  the  con- 
trolling police  office,  and  report  on  his 
occupation  and  other  matters  connected 
with  his  livelihood.  If  he  commits  a. 
crime  and  is  condemned  during  the  pe- 
riod of  provisional  release;  if  he  is  con- 
demned to  a  major  fine  or  a  more  severe 
penalty  for  an  offence  committed  prior 


to  the  provisional  release;  then,  in  the 
case  of  one  who  has  been  condemned  to 
a  major  fine  or  a  more  severe  penalty 
for  an  offence  committed  prior  to  the 
provisional  release,  such  penalty  is  to  be 
enforced;  or,  if  he  has  violated  any  pro- 
visions of  the  regulations  relating  to  pro- 
visional release,  the  minister  of  justice 
may,  upon  receiving  the  report  of  the 
public  procurator  or  the  prisoner  gover- 
nor, revoke  the  order  for  provisional  re- 
lease. The  number  of  prisoners  provi- 
sionally released  during  the  last  five 
years  (1905-9)  is  8,281,  while  the  num- 
ber of  those  whose  provisional  release 
was  rescinded  during  the  same  period 
is  264.  The  provisional  release  system 
has  on  the  whole  given  good  results  and 
has  been  effective  in  bringing  about  the 
reform  of  prisoners  so  released.  Al- 
though there  is  no  fixed  rule  respecting 
the  protection  of  the  prisoners  upon  their 
provisional  release,  to  those  for  whom 
such  care  is  necessary  suitable  attention 
is  given  by  societies  for  the  protection  of 
discharged  prisoners,  charitable  persons, 
or  persons  to  whom  their  control  has  been 
delegated. 

A  remark  may  be  made,  in  conclusion, 
regarding  the  work  of  protecting  dis- 
charged prisoners.  With  a  view  to  the 
development  of  this  work,  the  govern- 
ment has  annually  been  distributing  10,- 
ooo  yen  among  the  protection  societies  of 
the  country  and  has  made  every  effort  to 
stimulate  and  encourage  the  establish- 
ment of  societies;  but  the  object  aimed  at 
has  not  yet  been  completely  attained. 
The  present  number  of  societies  for  the 
protection  of  discharged  prisoners 
throughout  the  country  is  fifty-seven; 
but  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  they 
are  organized  on  a  small  scale  and  that 
their  field  is  consequently  limited.  It  is, 
however,  now  recognized  by  both  the 
government  and  the  people  that  the  pro- 
tection work  should  not  be  neglected. 
As  the  present  tendency  of  society  proves 
the  urgency  of  this  work,  we  are  not 
without  hope  that  with  its  steady  prog- 
ress, we  shall  fully  attain  in  the  near  fu- 
ture the  object  we  have  in  view. 
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A  MUNICIPAL 
YEAR   BOOK 

Years  ago,  in  his  book  on  The  Ameri- 
can Commonwealth,  Ambassador  Bryce 
pointed  out  that  the  weak  link  in  our 
administrative  system  is  municipal  gov- 
ernment. It  goes  without  saying  that 
one  method  of  giving  it  temper  and  ten- 
trcngth  is  to  secure  and  make  avail- 
able exact  data 
as  to  municipal 
affairs,  w  h  i  c  h 
will  be  at  once 
compreh  en- 
si  ve  and  •:• 
parable,  one  city 
ther. 

Yet,    although 
there  have  1 
improvement 
a  il  in  i  n  i  s  t  r  a- 
tiv<-  -    in 

of 

late  years,  w  e 
still  lack  the  ma- 
c  h  i  n  e  r  y 
which  municipal 
officials  and  citi- 
zens in  New 

k  or  Cleve- 
land or  Los  An- 
geles can  quick- 

wl  accurate- 
ly learn  how 
other  cities  are 
doing  a  r.  y 
branch  of  civic 
and 


_  • 

what  the  results 
are. 

In   only   leaser   degree   this    was   true 
of  the  German  cities,  before  their 
nt  period  of  municipal  renascence, 
Accompanied  by  a  cor- 
•velopment  in  the  technique 
of  n  '   bookkeeping.     Among  the 

•nij  influences  which  have  led  to  ef- 
fective interchange  of  information  and 
method  have  been  the  publications  of  Al- 
bert Sudekiim.  one  of  the  South  German 
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group  of  socialists  in  the  Reichstag,  who 
is  in  America  for  a  period  of  weeks  lec- 
turing before  various  civic  and  scien- 
tific bodies.  The  program  of  these  Ger- 
man radicals,  who  are  the  moderate  wing 
of  the  Socialist  i'arty  in  the  empire,  is 
not  altc&nner  different  in  spirit  and  is- 
sues from  the  political  platforms  of  the 
\Votern  insurgents,  or  the  civic  de- 
mands o  f  ag- 
gressive civic 
organizations  in 
this  country.  It 
will  be  recalled 
that  Dr.  Hege- 
mann,  who  was 
a  member  of  the 
:  which  or- 
ganized the  I' 

i 'i  1 5  exposi- 
tion o  f  1909, 
later  instituted 
a  similar  civic 
exhibit  in  Ber- 
lin. This  was 
tran  to 

I )  ii  s  s  e  1  d  o  r  f. 
\V  h  i  1  e  it  was 
there,  Dr.  Sude- 
kum  was  called 
in  by  the  mu- 
nicipal govern- 
ment as  an  ex- 
p  e  r  t  on  city 
planning  —  and 
shortly  after  his 
arrival  in  this 
country,  he  re- 
ceived a  similar 
invitation  to  speak  before  the  Munici- 
pal Congestion  Commission  of  New 
York. 

It  is  his  experience  in  the  technique 
of  municipal  administration,  coupled 
with  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
practical  working-out  of  various  progres- 
sive policies  adopted  by  the  different 
continental  cities,  which  will  make  his 
American  lectures  especially  informing 
to  civic  bodies  in  the  United  States.  But 
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ALBERT    SUDEKUH. 

Who  edits  a  year  book  of  German   municipalities 
mum   needed  In  America. 


his  editorial  work  itself  holds  a  special 
significance  for  the  country  at  large.  I  le 
conducts  a  critical  weekly  journal  devot- 
ed to  municipal  affairs,  entitled  Koin- 
munalc  Praxis,  of  which  we  have  no 
counterpart  in  this  country.  We  have, 
to  be  sure,  a  number  of  papers  concern- 
ing municipal  matters  published  by  city 
governments  and  local  organizations, 
which  prove  that  critical  interest  in  the 
details  of  civic  affairs  is  spreading.  The 
labors  of  the  various  bureaus  of  mu- 
nicipal research  and  of  such  official 
bodies  as  the  Merriam  Commission  in 
Chicago  and  the  Finance  Commission  m 
Boston  have  created  a  body  of  material, 
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but  it  is  in  the  nature 
of  disconnected  publica- 
tions. The  national  bu- 
reau of  municipal  re- 
search which  is  so  badly 
needed  could  well  de-: 
vote  part  of  its  energy 
to  issuing  such  a  maga- 
zine of  municipal  tech- 
niqtie. 

The  K  o  in  in  u  n  a  I  e 
Praxis  was  so  success- 
ful that  its  editor  issued, 
through  Gustav  Fischer 
of  Jena,  the  even  more 
valuable  Konnnunales 
Jahrbnch  (Municipal 
Year  Book).  This  con- 
sists of  two  volumes  of 
800  pages  each.  In  Part  I 
public  health,  street 
cleaning,  charities,  water 
and  gas  supply,  town 
planning  and  the  like 
arc  treated  in  carefully 
prepared  articles.  The 
material  is  arranged  al- 
phabetically by  subjects 
and  the  new  work  in 
each  field  in  every  city 
in  Germany  is  noted. 
There  are  a  number  of 
valuable  statistical  tables 
xvliich  show,  to  take  gas 
production  as  an  exam- 
ple, the  amount  pro- 
duced in  each  of  the 
larger  cities,  the  total 
cost  and  gross  revenue, 
the  cost  and  selling  price 
per  unit  of  measure,  the  profit  to  the  city 
and  other  facts  by  which  the  practical 
efficiency  of  operation  in  different  towns 
can  be  judged  and  compared.  This  is 
similar  to  the  statistical  work  of  the  Wis- 
consin Public  Utilities  Commission. 

In  Part  II,  the  cities  are  arranged 
alphabetically,  and  pertinent  facts  are 
printed  as  to  the  municipal  ordinances, 
organization  and  activities  of  each.  The 
only  publication  in  English  to  compare 
with  these  volumes  is  the  Statesman's 
Year  Book,  which,  however,  is  devoted 
to  information  about  national  govern- 
ments and  has  no  portion  grouping  the 
facts  by  subjects  as  well  as  by  countries. 
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The  Book  of  American  Municipalities 
issued  by  the  Xationa!  Municipal  League 
is  in  an  entirely  different  class  from  this 
encyclopaedic  German  Yearbook. 

COMMON  DENOMINATORS 
OF  MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT 

The  Jahrbuch  is  entirely  self-support- 
ing and  enjoys  no  subsidy.  It  is  the  out- 
put of  two  men  and  two  stenographers 
and  has  a  sale  exceeding  2,000  copies 
mainly  among  city  officials.  The  ma- 
terial is  collected  through  voluntary  an- 
swers from  the  cities  through  their 
boards  of  statistics  or  mayors.  Some 
sixty  carefully  prepared  questionnaire 
blanks  are  sent  out  and  where  there  is 
any  question  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
returns,  a  special  investigation  i>  made. 

The  compilation  of  such  a  year  book 
is  made  possible  by  the  work  of  boards 
of    statistic^    in    all    the   larger   German 
These,  after  years  of  effort,  have 
reduced  their  municipal  statistics  to  com- 
mon terms  and  made  it  possible  to  secure 
figures   that   are   prepared   in    the   same 
and   are    fairly   comparable.      New 
Y'.rk  has.  in   the  comptrollers  office,  a 
bureau    <••  and    inve-tii: 

and  a  few  other  cities,  as  Philadelphia, 
have  statisticians  attached  to  the  mayor's 
offce.  Ordinarily,  however,  each  city 
department  makes  up  its  own  statistics 
and.  save  perhaps  in  preparing  its  budget 
estimate,  receives  practically  no  instruc- 
calculated  to  secure  uniformity 
within  the  city  or  with  other  towns. 

Ex-comptroller  Herman  Metz  of  New 
York,  while  a  city  official,  felt  the  need 
of  some  agency  from  which  he  could 
learn  how  certain  things  were  done  in 
other  places  and  the  results.  He  has 
since  made  a  gift  to  establish  a  central 
bureau  for  collecting  such  data  and  mak- 
ing it  available  to  officials  throughout 
the  country.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable 
feature  of  this  agency  will  be  its  influ- 
ence toward  uniform  statistics.  The  pub- 
lications of  the  Census  Office  upon  mu- 
nicipal statistics  are  not  of  the  specific 
character  of  the  Koininnnalrs  Jahrbuch, 
and  the  offce  is  itself  much  hampered  by 
the  lack  of  uniformity  referred  to  and 
is  obliged  to  keep  a  large  corns  of  agents 
in  the  field  to  overcome  the  difficulty. 
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To  Dr.  Sudekum's  mind  it  would  be 
impossible  as  yet  to  publish  an  American 
year  book  of  the  standard  of  the  Ger- 
man volumes,  because  of  the  inequalities 
and  fragmentary  character  of  the  in- 
formation to  be  obtained.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, that  is  merely  another  argument  for 
its  publication ;  the  very  gaps  serving  to 
show  residents  of  different  cities  where 
their  home  governments  are  not  keep- 
ing tab  in  an  understandable  manner. 
As  a  leverage  for  bringing  o*ut  facts 
which  like  to  be  hid,  and  as  a  com- 
pendium of  statistics,  the  German  vol- 
umes seem  remarkable  instruments  of 
education.  The  presence  of  their  editor 
in  this  country,  in  the  words  of  a  New 
England  civic  leader,  puts  the  query 
rather  pertinently  to  Americans,  as  to 
where  we  shall  look  for  such  an  Ameri- 
can municipal  year  book.  Will  it  be.  he 
asks,  from  the  presses  of  one  of  the  great 
universities,  from  a  National  Bureau  of 
Research,  from  the  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation, or  from  the  Census  Office? 

THE    STRIKE     OF 
THE  EXPRESSMEN 

The  strike  on  October  25  of  the  wagon 
helpers  of  the  United  States  Express 
Company  in  Jersey  City  and  New  York, 
followed  within  a  few  days  by  their 
drivers  and  now  extending  to  some  6.000 
men  employed  by  the  four  large  and 
many  of  the  smaller  express  companies 
and  some  department  stores,  is  a  protest 
against  present  wages  and  hours.  The 
wage  demand  which  the  Teamsters'  Un- 
ion makes  is  for  an  increase  of  five  dol- 
lars a  month  as  follows: 

Prewnt  W«e*» 

Wi««.  A«k«l. 

flout*   itrlrer*    $7.1  f«O 

rhmiffenr*     75  M 

Tr*n*trr  »n<1  iwbednle  men....          (W  70 

fHn«l«-  ivuffon   drlren flO  <l.1 

Flrnt    helpers    (VO  M 

All   other  helper* 17  ir.  50 

It  is  noteworthy  that  except  in  the 
first  three  grades,  none  of  these  wages, 
even  with  the  proposed  increase,  is  ade- 
quate to  provide  a  normal  living  accord- 
ing to  Chanin  and  other  recent  reports 
on  standard  of  living^ 

If  the  strikers  win.  the  helpers  will 
secure  the  greatest  advantage  in  the  mat- 
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ter  of  wages,  though  their  scale  is  the 
lowest.  It  has  been  the  custom  of  some 
of  the  companies  to  hire  boys  of  eighteen 
at  wages  ranging  from  seventeen  to  forty 
dollars  a  month  to  do  men's  heavy  work. 
The  proposed  establishment  of  a  mini- 
mum of  fifty  dollars  should  tend  to  dis- 
place growing  boys  in  favor  of  strong 
men. 

There  has  hitherto  been  no  system  of 
advancement  in  wages,  the  vast  majority 
of  the  men  working  for  years  for  the 
same  salary,  and  the  strikers'  demands 
contain  a  clause  which  would  be  the  first 
step  toward  a  system  of  promotion  based 
on  seniority  of  service. 

The  hours  demanded  are  eleven,  with 
pay  for  all  overtime  beyond  the  first  half 
hour,  which  is  "given  to  the  boss,"  and 
time  and  a  half  pay  for  Sundays  and 
holidays.  Eleven  hours  is  not  a  short 
work  day  but  it  represents  a  great  im- 
provement over  the  present  conditions — 
about  fifteen  hours  a  day,  Sunday  work 
once  a  month  and  work  on  holidays  on 
demand  without  pay.  At  present,  as  the 
men  put  it,  "there  is  a  regular  hour  for 
starting  work  but  none  for  stopping." 
From  seven  in  the  morning  till  six  at 
night  is  the  time  for  collecting  packages ; 
at  six  the  load  is  delivered  at  a  railroad 
station,  unloaded  by  driver,  helper  and 
platform  man  and  the  wagon  reloaded 
with  a  "bulk  load"  waiting  on  the  plat- 
form. This  is  carted  to  another  rail- 
road station,  sometimes  all  the  way  from 
the  Grand  Central  to  Jersey  City,  un- 
loaded again  and  the  wagon  taken  to  the 
stable.  Not  till  then  is  the  expressman's 
long  day  over. 

At  the  time  of  going  to  press,  all  ef- 
forts at  settlement  by  Mayor  Gaynor, 
John  Mitchell,  the  State  Board  of  Arbi- 
tration and  the  Merchants'  Association, 
have  failed.  The  men  have  been  willing 
to  arbitrate  on  all  points  except  one — 
the  right  of  the  companies  to  discharge 
men,  or  to  refuse  to  re-employ  them, 
because  they  have  joined  the  union.  So 
conservative  a  body  as  the  Merchants' 
Association  has  condemned  this  attitude 
in  measured  and  convincing  terms. 

A  comparison  of  the  wages  and  hours 
of  these  expressmen  with  those  of  post 


office  employes,  men  of  similar  grade 
doing  work  requiring  a  like  degree  of 
intelligence,  shows  clerks  and  letter  car- 
riers working  an  eight-hour  clay,  against 
the  proposed  minimum  of  eleven  for  the 
expressmen.  For  the  first  three  years 
of  probation  after  passing  the  civil  serv- 
ice test,  post  office  wages  average  $32  a 
month.  In  regular  service,  they  begin  at 
$600,  rising  to  $800  the  second  year,  with 
a  yearly  increase  of  $100  thereafter  until 
$1,100  is  reached.  About  fifty  per  cent 
of  the  men  who  have  been  on  the  regu- 
lar force  for  six  years  are  raised  to 
$1,200  by  special  appropriation  by  Con- 
gress. A  clerk  or  letter  carrier  must 
therefore  work  over  five  years  to  reach 
the  present  salary — a  little  under  $800 — 
of  an  express  transfer  man.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  shorter  time  than  the  average 
expressman  must  wait  to  become  a 
transfer  man — in  fact,  many  of  the  help- 
ers never  rise  beyond  the  tailboard  of 
the  wagons — and  the  letter  carrier  has  a 
fixed  period  of  probation  with  a  regular 
wage  increase  from  year  to  year  to  look 
forward  to.  There  is  the  additional  in- 
centive of  a  pension  or  retiring  scheme 
of  some  sort  for  which  government  em- 
ployes are  now  working. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  one  class  of 
postal  servants  has  no  protection  from 
the  civil  service  and  ranks  with  the  ex- 
press helpers,  should  the  latter  secure  the 
new  schedule.  In  this  class  are  drivers 
of  mail  wagons  who  are  employed  by 
private  companies  which  hold  government 
contracts  for  hauling  mail.  'Up  to  five 
years  ago,  in  New  York,  these  men  re- 
ceived a  dollar  a  day  for  fifteen  hours' 
work.  In  1905  they  struck,  were  re- 
ceived into  the  Teamsters'  Union — the 
same  union  which  has  just  taken  in  the 
unorganized  expressmen  —  and,  thanks 
to  its  support,  were  increased  to  two 
dollars  for  an  eleven-hour  day. 

EMPLOYMENT  EXCHANGE 
REPORTS  ON  FIRST  YEAR 

The  National  Employment  Exchange, 
which  was  organized  in  New  York  with 
a  guarantee  fund  of  $100,000  to  carry  it 
over  the  initial  years  on  a  semi-philan- 
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thropic  basis,  has  issued  its  first  annual 
report.  An  inroad  of  $10,622.09  'ias 
been  made  on  the  guarantee  fund,  but  the 
net  earnings  of  $14.170.05  are  encourag- 
ing, particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  prime  object  of  the  exchange  is  to 
place  men  at  work.  Commercial  bureaus, 
it  has  frequently  been  shown,  too  largely 
pursue  a  successful  policy  of  securing 
fees  rather  than  jobs. 

The  exchange  has  two  offices  for 
skilled  and  unskilled  laborers,  at  14  State 
street  and  211  Grand  street,  and  a  newer 
office  for  both  men  and  women  in  mer- 
cantile lines,  at  47  West  Forty-second 
street.  Up  to  September  30.  places  were 
found  for  4,120  men  as  laborers  and  537 
situations  for  applicants  at  the  mercan- 
tile bureau.  It  has  interpreters  who 
speak  seventeen  languages. 

Orders  for  skilled  and  unskilled  labor- 
•  ere  received  in  abundance,  but  it 
was  found  that  a  large  army  of  idle  men 
will  not  accept  work  when  it  is  offered. 
The  requests  for  men  so  far  exceeded  the 
number  the  exchange  was  able  to  furnish 
as  to  indicate  that  times  are  prosperous 
and  few  able  to  work  have  any  excuse 
for  idleness. 

Some  of  the  men  placed,  especially  if 
they  'lid  not  pay  for  at  least  part  of  their 
transportation,  deserted  upon  arriving  at 
the  destination.  Often  there  were  good 
reasons,  such  as  exorbitant  prices  for 
food  and  poor  sleeping  quarters,  but 
many  had  no  intention  of  working.  The 
exchange  finds  that  it  is  difficult  to  se- 
cure men  willing  to  take  places  in  the 
country  or  on  farms.  Applications  for 
clerks  are  accepted  only 
from  persons  within  commuting  dis- 
tance of  N'ew  York.  So  many  of  this 
are  out  of  employment  that  the 
salaries  paid  for  the  lower  positions  are 
•'ian  in  the  trades.  This,  the  report 
became  people  come  from  all 
over  the  country  who  will  work  for  small 
pay  to  have  something  to  do.  and  the 
workers  in  New  York  must  take  less  for 
their  labor  than  they  should. 

In  his  report  as  president.  Otto  T. 
Bannard  points  out  that  self-support  was 
not  expected  of  the  bureau  for  the  first 
few  years.  "It  was  agreed  that  fees 


should  be  charged  with  the  hope  that  the 
exchange  would  become  self-supporting 
before  the  fund  was  exhausted,  and  be- 
cause a  business  rather  than  a  charity 
would  attract  a  better  class  of  both  em- 
ployers and  employes." 

The  contributors  to  the  guarantee  fund 
include  men  connected  with  most  of  the 
largest  charitable  organizations  in  New 
York. 

ENGLISH  TRADE  UNIONISTS     • 
REPUDIATE    CONCILIATION 

The  London  Times  reports  that  the 
women  chainmakers  of  Cradley  Heath, 
whose  strike  was  described  in  "1  in:  SUR- 
VKY  for  October  i,  have  come  to  an 
agreement  with  the  manufacturers'  as- 
sociation. The  latter  voted  unanimously 
to  deal  with  no  contractor  whose  name 
was  not  on  the  women's  "white  list"  of 
those  paying  the  new  scale  of  wages. 
One  class  of  women  workers  in  England 
is  thus  on  a  firmer  basis  than  ever  be- 
fore, not  only  because  of  a  higher  scale 
of  pay  but  because  it  has  learned  the 
lesson  of  the  value  of  organization. 

In  the  meantime,  important  develop- 
ments are  taking  place  throughout  the 
labor  movement  in  England.  The  rank 
and  file  of  the  union  membership  in  three 
trades  have  struck,  against  the  advice 
of  their  conservative  leaders,  and  have 
virtually  repudiated  the  conciliation  and 
arbitration  system  that  since  1902  has 
been  called  in  to  avert  strikes. 

The  railway  men,  whose  threat  of 
strike  in  September  was  caused  by  a 
reduction  of  wages,  at  their  last  general 
meeting  in  October  passed  a  resolution 
against  the  whole  arbitration  and  long- 
term  agreement  system,  on  the  ground 
that  the  system  made  it  practically  impos- 
sible to  readjust  grievances  without  long 
delay  or  to  take  advantage  of  improve- 
ments in  the  industry  which  might  make 
increased  wages  possible. 

In  September,  too,  the  miners  of  the 
Ely  Pit  struck  on  account  of  a  reduction 
of  wages  which  they  claimed  the  con- 
rilintion  boards  had  already  had  eight- 
een months  to  adjust,  and  a  little  Inter 
the  boilermakers  struck  for  a  similar 
grievance  for  which  they  had  asked  re- 
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The  Knglish  women   in   this    trade,  mostly  mothers  of  families,  work  twelve 
hours  a  day  at  crude  forges  In  their  own  homes. 


dress  in  September,  1909.  Aside  from 
the  annoyance  of  sucli  long  delays,  the 
question  of  prompt  adjustments  of  the 
wage  scale  is  of  the  greatest  practical 
importance  to  the  miners,  as  the  decis- 
ions of  the  arbitration  boards  are  not 
retroactive. 

In  the  cotton  industry  the  employes 
of  a  single  mill  went  out  because  of  the 
dismissal  of  one  man,  who.  by  advice  of 
the  union,  had  refused  to  do  work  which 
was  not  on  the  list  of  the  operatives' 
duties  in  the  agreement  between  employ- 
ers and  employed,  but  which  employers 
in  many  mills  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
exacting  from  their  men. 

The  cotton,  boiler  and  mining  employ- 
ers responded  by  a  general  lockout  in- 
volving altogether  probably  200,000  peo- 
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pie.  They  claimed  violation  of  the  long- 
term  contracts,  and  .held  that  the  men 
should  have  waited  before  striking  until 
the  whole  machinery  of  arbitration  had 
been  brought  to  bear  on  their  grievances. 

In  the  cotton  trade  a  temporary  ad- 
justment has  been  reached  and  arbitra- 
tion is  now  under  way.  In  the  mines 
and  shipyards  the  union  officials  have 
been  powerless  to  make  the  men  see  the 
situation  as  a  violation  of  contract,  and 
according  to  the  last  reports  these  trades 
have  not  yet  adjusted  their  grievances. 

It  is  not  without  some  show  of  truth 
that  the  London  Times  recognizes  a  very 
revolutionary  element  in  this  repudiation 
of  the  union  leaders,  and  suggests  that 
the  same  attitude  of  mind  is  extending  to 
political  leaders  also,  and  the  English 
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labor  movement  is  taking  the  first  steps 
toward  that  policy  of  "direct  action"  in 
the  economic  tit-Id  that  is  becoming  a 
prominent  feature  ot  the  French  labor 
movement. 

AMBITIOUS  PROGRAM 
TO      HELP      ITALIANS 

A  comprehensive  and  exceedingly  am- 
bition* program  to  benefit  750.000  Ital- 
ians in  Xew  York  city  in  cmlwlicd  in 
the  plans  which  the  Contcssa  Li  si  Cipri- 
ani is  fostering  a*  the  representative  in 
this  country  of  the  Si-grclariuto  Pcnna- 
ncnte  FfMMJNtfe  her  la  Tntcla  dcllc 
Donne  r  dci  Fni'rinlli  Italiiini  all'  Es- 
tcm.  This  society  is  entrusted  by  the 
Italian  government  with  the  welfare  of 
Italian  women  and  children  abroad. 

A  first  step  among  those  planned  is 
'the  establishment  of  a  central  bureau  to 
publish  the  results  of  research  and  to 
help  bring  about  co-operation  between 
all  institutions  which  carry  on  work  in 
behalf  of  Italian  immigrants  in  Xcw 
York.  A  bureau  of  translation  and  in- 
formation is  to  be  included  to  assist  the 
needy  in  making  pro|>er  application  to 
local  charjpcv  and  to  aid  workmen  seek- 
ing employment. 

A  hygienic  station  has  already  been 
started  by  Dr.  Louis  R.  Kaufman  of  the 
Flower  Hospital  which  is  to  receive  the 
co-operation  of  the  Hoard  of  Health. 
The  work  of  the  station  will  be  to  in- 
struct the  people  bow  to  avoid  discn-e 
by  their  own  effort*,  to  treat  working 
mothers  and  their  children,  to  aid  moth- 
ers before  the  birth  of  the  child.  ti>  study 
rachitis  and  arrested  development 
among  Italian  children,  and  to  help  in 
the  campaign  against  tii1>crcu1o«i«.  The 
Italian  government  has  promi>ed  to  fur- 
nish two  physicians  who  are  to  publish 
medical  sociological  records. 

The  City  "and  Suburban  Home  Com- 
pany offers  to  rai-c  one  million  dollars 
for  model  housing  accommodation*, 
provided  Italians  and  their  friends  will 
find  nn  equal  sum.  The  intention  is  to 
build  homes  in  the  less  congested  dis- 
To  supplement  the  model  tene- 
ments, gymnasiums,  reading  rooms  and 
lecture  halls  are  planned. 


CO.NTESSA   _LI8I    CIPRIANI. 

Trade  and  industrial  schools  are  con- 
templated, also,  as  the  best  means  for 
improving  the  standard  of  living  by  in- 
creasing the  number  of  skilled  workmen 
in  the  rising  generation.  The  Italian 
government  has  promised  first  class 
teachers  for  these  schools. 

These  steps  have  all  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Italian  government.  In  ad- 
dition plans  for  colonization  arc  under 
consideration.  The  idea  is  to  have 
farming  villages  and  not  to  encourage 
the  single  Italian  to  take  tip  land.  The 
colonization  plans  have  not  yet  been  sub- 
mitted for  approval  at  Rome. 

This  all-inclusive  plan  smacks  of  the 
Utopian,  but  it  is  not  expected  that  the 
entire  scheme  can  l>e  set  in  operation  at 
once.  To  those  who  wonder  how  much 
dependence  may  lie  placed  upon  prom- 
ises of  help  from  the  Italian  govern- 
ment, it  is  pointed  out  that  certain  activi- 
ties for  the  benefit  of  Italian  immigrants 
in  Xew  York  already  receive  financial 
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assistance  from  Rome,  paid  from  the 
proceeds  of  a  tax  of  $1.60  collected  from 
every  person  who  leaves  Italy.  Of  the 
amount  raised,  which  is  set  aside  for 
the  benefit  of  emigrants,  some  is  expend- 
ed to  aid  those  who  have  returned  and 
much  will  be  used  to  help  the  Italians 
in  Argentine.  Besides  its  direct  value, 
the  sanction  of  the  Italian  government 
will  make  it  easier  to  get  the  co-opera- 
tion of  influential  Italians  here. 

To  ensure  full  success  for  the  plans 
ample  funds  are  needed.  The  names 
of  those  already  interested  are  a  reason- 
able guarantee  of  the  worth  of  the 
scheme.  The  money  will  be  forthcom- 
ing in  the  long  run,  provided  the  de- 
tails are  worked  out  carefully  and  ca- 
pable agents  are  found  to  carry  on  the 
work.  Among  those  who  are  patrons 
of  the  movement  are: 

Dr.  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay,  director  of  the 
School  of  Philanthropy;  Dr.  George  W. 
Kirchwey.  dean  of  the  Law  School.  Columbia 
University ;  R.  Fulton  Cutting,  president  of 
the  Association  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
Poor;  Hastings  H.  Hart,  director  of  the  Child 
Helping  Department  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation ;  Robert  Frskine  Ely,  director  of  the 
League  for  Political  Education;  E.  R.  L. 
Gould,  president  of  the  City  and  Suburban 
Home  Company ;  Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  secretary 
of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee ;  John 
Mitchell,  vice-president  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor;  Antonio  Stella,  vice-chair- 
man of  the  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of 
Tuberculosis;  Edward  S.  Sykes,  director  of 
the  Technical  Department  of  Teachers'  Col- 
lege, University  of  Columbia;  Benjamin  C. 
Marsh,  secretary  of  the  City  Commission  on 
Congestion  and  Population ;  Rev.  Professsor 
Besani,  secretary  of  the  Ilalica  Gens. 

THE  PREVENTION  OF 
INSANITY 

At  its  annual  meeting,  held  in  Albany 
in  February,  1909,  the  New  .York  State 
Charities  Aid  Association  '  took  as  its 
theme  the  Prevention  of  Public  Depend- 
ence. Through  several  sessions  it  con- 
sidered the  possibility  of  specific  meas- 
ures aimed  directly  at  diminishing  the 
volume  of  demand  upon  public  aid. 
In  direct  line  with  the  suggestions 
advanced  at  that  meeting,  the  associa- 
tion now  announces,  elsewhere  in  this 


issue,  that  it  has  entered  upon  a  cam- 
paign for  the  prevention  of  insanity. 

It  has  in  hand  the  same  agencies  with 
which  it  began  three  years  ago  its  tuber- 
culosis campaign — a  special  committee, 
composed  partly  of  experts  and  partly  of 
interested  citizens ;  a  guaranteed  income 
of  several  thousand  dollars  (which  it 
hopes  largely  to  increase)  and  a  paid 
staff  to  give  continuous  attention  to  the 
movement.  As  in  the  tuberculosis  cam- 
paign, the  state  department  directly  af- 
fected, the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy, 
is  a  leading  factor  from  the  outset. 

It  is  fitting  and  is  significant,  that  the 
State  Charities  Aid  Association,  which 
in  the  decade  ending  in  1890  secured  the 
legislation  for  the  humane  care  of  the 
insane  in  state  hospitals,  should  now  go 
one  step  farther  back  and  seek  at  least 
to  hold  in  check  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  insane,  which  is  considerably 
in  excess  of  the  growth  of  population, 
and  which  must  be  recognized  as  one  of 
the  extremely  serious  facts  in  present 
social  conditions. 

The  new  work  is  not  without  its  diffi- 
culties, but  they  are  of  a  sort  which  peo- 
ple are  more  ready  to  overrate  than 
otherwise.  This  movement  rests  on  a  solid 
basis  of  known  scientific  fact.  It  has 
the  experience  of  the  tuberculosis  cam- 
paign to  draw  upon.  If  entered  upon" 
seriously  and  with  plans  proportionate  to 
the  magnitude  of  its  objective,  and  with 
reasonable  financial  support,  substantial 
and  tangible  results  are  within  reach. 
The  way  to  prevent  is  to  prevent. 

DO  AND  SAY 

V 

Two  brothers  once  lived  down  this  way, 
And  one  was  Do  and  one  was  Say. 
If  streets  were  dirty,  taxes  high. 
Or  schools  too  crowded.  Say  would  cry, 
"Lord,    what    a   town!"    but    Brother   Do 
Would  set  to  work  to  make  things  new. 

And  while  Do  worked.  Say  still  would  cry; 
"lie  does  it  wrong!      I  know  that  I 
Could   do  it   right."     So  all   the  day 
Was  heard   the  clack  of   Brother  Say. 
But  this  one  fact  from  none  was  hid: 
Say   always   talked,   Do   always   did. 

(Frederic  Almy.  secretary  of  the  Buffalo 
Charity  Organization  Society,  in  the  Christian 
Register). 
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RECENT  CONFERENCES 

LONDON  TOWN  PLANNING  CONFERENCE 

CHARLES  MULFORD  ROBINSON, 

"  For  each  age  is  i  dream  that  is  dying, 
Or  one  that  is  coming  to  birth." 


These  lines,  which  are  at  the  end  of 
a  little  poem — by  Shangnessy.  is  it  not? — 
that  luing  somewhat  obscurely  in  the 
Edinburgh  room  at  the  town  planning 
exhibition  in  London,  in  October,  are  a 
fair  expression  of  the  feeling  which  one 
had  in  attending  the  remarkable  town 
planning  conference  that  closed  there 
October  15.  The  conference  was  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Koyal  Institute  of 
!i  Architects,  with  the  king  as 
patron  and  John  Hums  as  honorary 
president.  It  brought  together  1,500 
delegates,  the  greater  number,  of  course, 
from  the  Briti>h  Ncs.  for  the  most  part 
architects,  city  councillors  and  engineers, 
but  many  also  from  France,  Germany, 
Italy.  Holland,  a  few  even  from  Aus- 
tralia and  a  half  dozen  from  the  United 
'he  number  of  the  latter  would 
doubtless  have  been  considerably  greater 
had  the  conference  been  held  in  the  early 
summer,  as  was  proposed  until  the  sud- 
den death  of  King  F.dward  caused  the 
change  of  many  Engli>h  planv 

The  conference  was  formally  opened 
on  October  to  and  it  closed  with  a  series 
of  excur-  ce  town  planning  \\" 

on  the  fifteenth.  The  days  intervening 
were  filled  to  the  brim  witli  meetings, 
social  functions,  and  town  planning  trips. 
Indeed,  the  most  obvious  criticism,  if  one 
were  «eeking  to  criticise,  would  be  that 
so  large  a  program  was  crowded  into  so 
short  a  time.  In  the  afternoons  one  had 
to  choose  between  two  simultaneous 
meetings  and  a  half  dozen  excursions. 
each  feature  promising  great  interest. 
And  all  the  time  three  exhibitions,  in  far 
scattered  places,  were  inviting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  delegates. 

The  official  program — merely  the  pro- 
gram— made  a  pamphlet  twice  the  si 
TIIF:  SuRvrv.  The  excellent  catalog  of 
the  town  planning  exhibition  in  the  Royal 
the  rniiival-nt  of  another 
pamnhlct  n^  Inrjje  again:  the  catalog  of 
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the  exhibitions  in  the  Guild  Hall  and  at 
the  institute  would  make  a  third ;  and 
still  there  are  the  social  activities  to  tell 
of,  such  as  the  evening  reception  to  the 
delegates  at  the  institute ;  the  reception 
by  the  lord  mayor  and  his  wife  at  the 
Mansion  House;  the  banquet,  with  its 
many  speeches,  at  the  Hotel  Cecil ;  the 
reception  by  the  American  ambassador, 
and  the  countless  informal  luncheons 
and  dinners,  which  were  to  be  expected 
when  1,500  delegates,  of  many  nations, 
but  all  of  one  faith,  one  hope,  one  great 
interest,  came  together.  And  were  all 
this  told,  a  shelf-full  would  remain  of 
books  and  pamphlets  descriptive  of  the 
garden  cities,  the  housing  and  other  town 
planning  work  which  the  delegates  visit- 
ed in  the  eighteen  conducted  excursions 
offered  for  their  choice. 

Thus  one  cannot  write  in  short  space 
an  adequate  account  of  the  conference. 
There  was  not  even  a  set  of  resolutions, 
which  might  be  quoted  to  sum  up  conclu- 
sions. The  congress  was  really  for  con- 
ference, rather  than  for  the  formulation 
of  policy  and  the  recording  of  judgments. 
F!ut  it  may  be  said  that  the  main  exhibi- 
tion, housed  in  the  Royal  Academy,  was 
largely  composed  of  the  town  planning 
exhibitions  shown  in  the  spring  at  Ber- 
lin and  in  the  summer  at  Diisseldorf, 
of  which  THE  SURVEY  readers  are  al- 
ready informed;  that  the  other  exhibi- 
tions were  collections  of  prints,  maps, 
plans,  etc. — many  of  them  very  old  and 
valuable — the  property  of  the  institute 
and  of  the  Corporation  of  London ;  and 
finally,  that  the  whole  rich  program  was 
carried  out  with  the  most  extraordinary 
efficiency  and  perfect  management.  For 
the  rest,  one  must  note  only  the  high 
lights  in  the  vast,  kaleidoscopic  picture 
which  the  mind's  eye  sees  as  one  looks 
back  on  the  busy  week.  To  a  SURVEY 
contributor,  of  course,  these  high  lights 
shine  on  the  problems  of  social  welfare 
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more  intensely  than  on  those  of  archi- 
tecture, traffic  or  commerce.  For  town 
planning  is  a  many-sided  question,  in- 
cluding in  its  scope  all  that  is  of  interest 
to  urban  dwellers.  It  was  a  tribute  to 
its  breadth  of  view  that  sociology  re- 
ceived as  much  attention  as  it  did,  in  a 
conference  called  by  architects,  and  in 
which  those  whose  interest  was  primarily 
social  were  in  a  small  minority  compared 
to  the  professional  architects,  the  engi- 
neers, and  the  city  councillors. 

The  program,  very  briefly  summarized, 
provided  for  an  inaugural  meeting  at  the 
Guild  Hall  on  Monday,  at  which  the 
principal  address  was  by  John  Burns; 
then  for  a  big  general  meeting  every 
morning,  at_  which  the  principal  papers 
were  submitted;  and  for  two  afternoon 
meetings  each  clay,  at  which  were  given 
papers  on  special  phases  of  the  morn- 
ing's general  subject.  To  the  two  Ameri- 
cans who  presented  papers  places  were 
given  on  the  morning  programs,  and  such 
audiences  did  these  sessions  draw  that 
the  great  gallery  proved  insufficient  and 
overflow  meetings  had  to  be  held.  The 
general  theme  of  Tuesday  was  The  Cities 
of  the  Past;  of  Wednesday,  The  Cities 
of  the  Present ;  of  Thursday,  City  De- 
velopment and  Extension ;  of  Friday, 
Cities  of  the  Future.  The  paper  of  D.  H. 
Burnham  of  Chicago  came  Friday  morn- 
ing; that' of  the  writer,  the  other  Ameri- 
can, on  Wednesday.  Mr.  Burnham  dis- 
cusseu  democracy  and  town  planning, 
finding  in  the  power  of  the  people  the 
great  hope  of  the  future.  The  writer 
considered  the  connection  between  street 
widths  and  rents  and  the  folly  of  stand- 
ardizing streets. 

It  was  doubtless  cine  to  Mr.  Burns  that 
social  welfare  occunied  quite  as  impor- 
tant a  place  as  it  did  in  the  conference 
discussions.  One  could  not  expect  that 
it  would  have  first  place..  But  John 
Burns  emphasized  it  strongly;  and  the 
point  which  a  cabinet  minister,  who  was 
also  author  of  the  town  planning  act, 
emphasized  in  an  hour's  stirring  address 
WPS  likely  to  stick  in  the  minds  of  the 
delegates.  He  stated  the  belief  that 
squalid  environment  is  a  direct  cause  of 
a  poverty  of  spirit  akin  to  lack  of  means 
and  not  less  deplorable.  "The  cheerful 


spirit,"  said  he,  "is  very  difficult  in 
Tabard  street  in  the  Borough ;  hope  is 
not  eternal  in  Hard  street,  Walworth, 
and  you  do  not  find  much  of  the  buoy- 
ant temperament  in  Peter  street,  West- 
minster. .  .  .  Some  of  us  think  that 
the  town  where  the  money  is  made  ought 
to  be  as  cheerful  as  the  town  where  the 
money  is  too  often  foolishly  spent.  .  .  . 
The  East  End  wants  West-Ending. 
Wigan  must  be  taken  in  hand  as  well 
as  Westminster,  the  Potteries  as  well  as 
London,  and  Bermondsey  needs  it  more 
than  Belgravia."  He  traced  the  suffer- 
ing due  to  sickness,  and  declared  that  to 
fight  disease  we  must  "let  the  sun  and 
air  into  our  houses  and  our  streets. 
Motherhood  and  youth  demand  the  de- 
molition of  the  slum,  and  ask  for  the 
pleasant  town  and  the  comfortable  but 
dignified  city."  Again,  he  said:  "Mean 
streets  breed  mean  men.  It  is  not  an 
accident  that  the  stately  homes  of  Eng- 
land, the  delightful  country  parsonages, 
the  beautiful  public  schools  have  pro- 
duced the  Ruskins,  the  Kingsleys,  the 
Nelsons,  the  Wellingtons,  the  Newtons 
and  the  Darwins."  He  recounted  from 
his  own  experience  how  much  he  felt  he 
owed  to  beauty  of  environment  when  a 
Westminster  apprentice.  "Make  wider 
roads,  but" — he  added,  "don't  narrow 
the  tenements  behind." 

The  garden  city  movement,  which  was 
very  fully  set  forth  in  the  conference, 
owes  the  greater  part  of  its  interest  to 
its  social  aspect. — and  this  in  spite  of  the 
picturesque  architecture  that  has  become 
associated  with  it.  Both  Raymond  Mer- 
win,  the  garden  city  architect,  in  a  formal 
paper  of  a  morninsr  session,  and  Mrs. 
Barnet,  the  "mother"  of  Hempstead.  in  a 
papers  which  she  read  to  the  visitors  to 
that  city,  emphasized  the  importance  of 
intermingling  the  classes  in  suburban  dis- 
tricts. This,  they  thought,  could  be  ac- 
coiTmlished.  as  to  some  extent  it  is  now 
nt  Hampstead  garden  city,  by  bringing 
houses  of  different  sizes  together. 

The  paper  by  Dr.  Eberstadt  of  Berlin 
was  a  very  frank  and  generous  compari- 
son of  English  and  German  town  plan- 
ning methods — much  to  the  advantage 
of  the  former.  English  vis'tors.  said  he, 
are  driven  through  the  imposingly  broad 
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streets  of  modern  German  towns,  where 
"they  see  asphalt  enough  to  empty  half 
the  pits  of  Italy,  a  show  of  granite  suf- 
ficient to  level  the  mountains  of  Sweden, 
and  lines  of  huge  five-  and  six-storied 
tenements."  They  admire  the  effect ;  but 
the  Germans,  he  said,  wish  to  do  away 
with  a  system  so  pernicious  for  the  peo- 
ple; their  aim  now  is  the  English  home, 
the  cottage,  the  individual  Ijouse."  Ad- 
miration for  the  German  method  comes 
too  late.  To  admire  it  now  is  like  get- 
ting a  play  from  Paris  or  a  scarf  from 
London  at  the  moment  that  it  goes  out  of 
fashion.  But  the  German  method,  he 
added,  was  worth  studying,  for  nowhere 
could  one  better  see  the  connection  l>e- 
tween  street  planning  and  housing,  which 
is  the  basis  of  social  life. 

There  were  several  papers  on  parks 
and  open  spaces — a  matter  in  which  the 
foreigners  could  teach  Americans  little. 
In  fact,  the  idea  of  radial  parks,  which 
has  ceased  to  be  a  novelty  in  the  United 
States,  was  received  with  great  interest 
>me  enthusiasm.  The  Westminster 


Gazette,  summing  up  the  results  of  the 
conference  several  days  after  it  had 
closed,  reported  a  unanimity  of  opinion 
"as  to  the  evils  of  a  uniform  street  width 
for  needs  totally  unlike  .  .  .  result- 
ing on  the  one  hand  in  unnecessary  cost, 
reflected  in  rent,  and  on  the  other  in 
main  arteries  totally  inadequate  to  carry 
a  large  stream  of  traffic";  a  general  pref- 
erence, if  there  must  be  choice,  for  radi- 
al parks  rather  than  for  isolated  patches 
of  open  space;  and  a  disavowal  on  any 
wise  town  planner's  part  of  a  wish  for 
"a  clean  slate"  that  lie  might  make  his 
designs  unhampered  by  the  historical  evi- 
dences of  a  people's  development. 

As  far  as  it  goes,  this  summary  is  prob- 
ably accurate :  but  the  strongest  general 
impression  which  one  carried  :i\vny  from 
the  conference  was  of  the  virility,  the 
breadth  and  might,  of  the  town  planning 
movement ;  of  the  high  aim  and  earnest- 
ness of  purpose  which  characterized  its 
exponents  from  many  nations,  and  tlw 
consequent  belief  that  for  cities  a  new 
"dream  is  coming  to  birth." 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  IN  THE  WORK  OF  CHILDREN'S 

PROTECTION 

C.  C.  CARSTENS 


During  the  week  of  October  10-15  m 
conjunction  with  the  thirty-fourth  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Humane  Asso- 
M  in  Washington,  the  First  Inter- 
nal Humane  Conference  was  held, 
which  was  attended  by  representatives 
from  many  states,  Canada,  Great  Britain 
and  other  European  countries.  The  meet- 
ings were  the  first  to  be  held  in  the  com- 
modious new  building  of  the  United 
States  National  Museum.  A  humani- 
tarian exhibition  was  installed  in  adjoin- 
ing rooms.  It  was  the  week  following 
the  sessions  of  the  International  Prison 
Congress,  and  a  number  of  delegates  from 
•I  remained  in  Washington  for  the 
Humane  Conference. 

In  interpreting  the  development  of  the 
American  Humane  Association,  one  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  fed- 
eration of  societies  and  individuals  inter- 
in  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  both 


children  and  animals.  Organized  work 
for  the  protection  of  animals  began  ip 
England  in  1824  and  even  in  New  York 
it  antedated  protective  work  for  children 
by  eight  years.  In  1874,  when  the  NVw 
York  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cru- 
elty to  Children  was  organized — tlv  firs,t 
society  in  the  world  distinctively  orgarl- 
izecl  for  the  protection  of  children — sev- 
cial  humane  societies  were  already  active- 
ly at  work,  the  Illinois  and  Minnesota  so- 
cieties since  1869.  Washington  (D.  C.) 
1870,  Oregon,  1872,  and  Atlanta  and 
Cleveland,  1873. 

It  was  not  surprising  that  this  effort  to 
protect  children  from  the  cruelties  of  rec- 
reant parents  or  guardians  soon  devel- 
oped large  enthusiasm.  Many  societies 
for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children 
were  organized  between  1875  an<'  1885, 
and  the  previously  organized  humane  so- 
cieties broadened  their  purposes  to  in- 
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elude  work  for  children.  Naturally  the 
emphasis  in  this  work,  because  of  its  rela- 
tion to  the  protection  of  animals,  was  on 
prevention  of  physical  cruelty  and  pun- 
ishment of  offenders.  As  a  result,  shock- 
ing cruelties,  many  times  so  revolting  that 
they  may  not  be  mentioned  in  public,  have 
been  materially  reduced  in  number,  and 
the  whole  civilized  world  has  felt  a  hu-  • 
mani/.ing  influence  in  which  these  socie- 
ties have  been  among  the  strongest  forces. 

But  during  the  last  thirty  years,  be- 
sides recognizing  the  constant  presence  of 
flagrant  physical  abuse  of  the  type  which 
led  to  this  movement,  new  forms  of  pro- 
tection have  been  recognized.  We  have 
become  increasingly  sensitive  to  the  fact 
that  many  children  are  living  in  unwhole- 
some and  immoral  rurroundh-igs;  that 
they  are  underfed  or  infected  with  loath- 
some diseases;  that  girls,  while  mere  chil- 
dren and  before  they  know  what  they  are 
doing,  invite  or  are  unwillingly  subjected 
to  horrible  abuses  from  men,  and  that  all 
these  are  worse  than  the  inhuman  punish- 
ments common  in  an  earlier  day.  A  study 
of  children's  abuses  has  naturally  direct- 
ed attention  more  toward  the  future  wel- 
fare of  the  child  and  less  toward  mere 
punishment  of  the  offender.  It  is  also 
recognized  that  a  multitude  of  other  agen- 
cies include  in  their  purposes  the  protec- 
tion of  children  though  they  may  seek  to 
accomplish  it  in  other  ways. 

The  question  whether  certain  societies 
had,  or  should  have,  distinct  police  func- 
tions has  therefore  become  of  decreasing 
interest  at  successive  conferences,  because 
of  the  broadening  purposes  of  children's 
protective  societies  to  satisfy  the  needs 
that  exist  in  their  respective  communities, 
and  the  question  as  to  what  functions  a 
children's  protective  society  can  well 
serve  in  the  community  has  been  in- 
creasingly thrust  into  the  foreground. 
.  It  was  noticeable  at  this  year's  confer- 
ence that  the  combination  of  work  in  be- 
half of  animals  and  of  children  in  one 
society  was  held  a  detriment,  especially 
to  the  work  for  children.  The  sentiment 
was  frequently,  thorgh  perhaps  not  often 
publicly,  expressed  that  the  proper  devel- 
opment of  children's  work  by  children's 
protective  societies  requires  a  complete 
separation  of  the  two  functions.  These 


functions,  which  were  originally  similar, 
are  growing  increasingly  diverse  as  the 
viewpoint  of  the  child's  future,  ami  not 
the  mere  punishment  of  the  offender,  is 
more  universally  accepted  among  our  so- 
cieties. On  the  other  hand,  where  this 
combination  of  work  has  persisted  in 
growing  communities,  societies  are  con- 
stantly in  dv.nger  of  not  keeping  up  with 
community  needs  and  by  that  means  of 
giving  occasion  for  other  agencies,  partic- 
ularly juvenile  courts,  to  take  over  the 
children's  function,  a  result  that  is  not 
necessarily  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
child.  It  was  therefore  urged  that  in 
every  community  of  50.000  inhabitants  or 
over  a  separate  children's  protective  so- 
ciety be  organized,  and  where  a  society 
performing  both  functions  exists,  that 
they  be  separated  by  the  formation  of  a 
new  society.  To  encourage  this  move- 
ment, the  employment  of  a  lield  secretary 
was  considered.  He  should  assist  in  or- 
ganizing new  societies,  in  resuscitating 
moribund  organizations  where  practica- 
ble, and  in  standardizing  work. 

Inevitably,  such  a  differentiation  of 
functions  and  such  a  recognition  of  the 
broadening  purposes  of  a  children's  pro- 
tective society  led  to  consideration  of  the 
relation  of  the  children's  work  of  the 
American  Humane  Association  to  the 
work  of  the  children's  committee  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction.  In  order  that  the  functions 
of  the  two  organizations  may  be  better 
understood,  a  committee  of  three  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Humane  Associa- 
tion has  been  appointed  to  visit  the  Na- 
tional Conference  at  its  next  meeting  in 
Boston  and  report  on  the  advisability  of 
arranging  co-operative  relations. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  result  of 
the  Humane  Conference  was  the  clear 
recognition  of  the  necessity  for  trained 
service.  First  steps  were  taken  to  bring 
the  needs  of  children's  protective  work  to 
the  attention  of  schools  of  philanthropy, 
that  they  might  adapt  their  courses  and 
practical  instruction  to  the  work  of  these 
societies,  with  the  alternative,  if  this  can- 
not be  brought  about,  that  a  separate 
school  be  founded  for  training  humane 
workers. 

The  last  three  days  of  the  week  were 
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given  to  considering  the  protection  of  ani- 
mals. and  these  meetings  were  the  more 
largely  attended.  The  exhibits  in  animal 
protection  were  particularly  interesting. 


Dr.  William  O.  Stillman  of  Albany.  \. 
V.,  was  elected  president  for  the  sixth 
successive  year,  and  Nathaniel  J.  Walker, 
also  of  Albany,  secretary.  The  next  meet- 


that of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  being     ing  will  be  held  in  San  Francisco  in  Octo- 


perhaps  the  most  notable. 


ber,  1911. 


FIFTEENTH  ILLINOIS  CONFERENCE  OF  CHARITIES 
GRAHAM  ROMEYN  TAYLOR 


Social  advance  and  civic  reform  are 
keeping  pace  in  Illinois  this  fall.  The 
1'eoria  Conference'  started  the  citizens' 
campaign  against  political  corruption 
and  for  progressive  legislation  to  -aie- 
guard  popular  rights.  The  State  Con- 
ference of  Charities  at  Galesburg.  Octo- 
ber 22-25,  proved  to  be  the  most  suc- 
cessful rally  of  forces  for  social  advance 
the  state  has  thus  far  seen,  lioth  gath- 
erings were  characterized  by  earnest  en- 
thusiasm and  a  focusing  of  effort  on  ur- 
gently needed  legislative  "next  Me|>s." 

The  two  movements  joined   hands   in 
support  of  the  effort  to  extend  the  merit 
in.    one   of    the    three    referendum 
prop-  irged  by  the  committee  of 

feven  of  the  Peoria  Conference,  to  be 
voted  upon  November  8.  Charles  L. 
Capen  of  P.loomington.  chairman  of  the 
Peoria  Conference,  marie  one  of  the 
principal  addresses  at  the  Galesburg  con- 
ference of  charities.  Me  pointed  out  the 
evil  effects  of  the  spoils  system  in  the 
penal  institutions  of  the  state.  These. 
as  well  a*  m.iny  other  administrative 
branches  of  the  state  government,  will 
come  under  the  civil  service — as  the 
charitalile  institutions  now  are — if  the 
referendum  vote  is  carried  and  the  next 
Legislature  executes  the  will  of  the 
peop'e.1  The  conference  of  charities 
un->nimotis|y  adoMtrd  a  resolution  favor- 
injj  this  extension  of  the  merit  system. 
The  evolution  of  civil  service  in  Illinois 
•raced  with  painstaking  accuracy  in 
a  paper  1>v  I-  secretary 

pnrl   r' icf   r- ?n»nrr  of  the  State  Civil 
Service  Commission 

i   of   the   m«>»t    important   sessions 
•>trd   to   nii'itic    health,   one   <>n 
ind    the    "tl'cr    on    i> 

•*•*  Tur  St  rrrt  fnr  J^if^-ni-^r  1  HI^  Oct»»*w»r  1. 

<  l/m   r*>f'im«  M    t'w   Hm»  of  ffnln*   tn   prrwi 

••    «    »w»*pln«    Tlrlorjr    for    rlrll    nrr\\rr    »*- 


diseases.  The  Sunday  afternoon  mass 
meeting  listened  to  Dr.  Woods  llutchin- 
son  at  his  best  as  he  told  of  the  frontal 
attack  which  the  whole  community  must 
make  if  consumption  is  to  be  extermi- 
nated. He  referred  to  the  pride  of  the 
medical  profession  in  breaking  loose 
from  traditions  to  assume  a  new  and 
active  part  in  public  life  and  work.  In 
emphasizing  the  value  of  fresh  air  he 
pointed  out  that  the  fine  houses  on  the 
"avenues  arc  frequently  the  least  ventilat- 
ed. Of  350  observed  at  5  o'clock  in  the 
morning  open  windows  were  found  in 
only  twelve.  Such  conditions  mean  that 
tuberculosis  bacilli  are  born  and  reared 
almost  as  |>cts.  A  big  community  cam- 
paign would  very  perceptibly  check  tu- 
berculosis in  live  to  seven  years,  and  the 
money  Illinois  loses  every  year  by  disa- 
bility and  death  from  this  disease  could 
rid  the  state  of  it  in  a  comparatively 
short  time.  The  social  implications  of 
such  a  campaign  would  mean  injustices 
corrected,  a  fair  chance  for  children,  a 
humanized  standard  of  living,  fewer 
orphans  and  willows,  and  fewer  crimes 
occasioned  by  dependence.  Dr.  llutch- 
inson  closed  his  fine  address  by  saying 
that  the  undying  human  service  of  ef- 
forts aga;nst  the  plague  constitutes  in 
itself  a  religious  sanction. 

I5ad  housing  and  Its  Relation  to  Tu- 
''o«is  \\as  d:srnssed  l>y  Charles  I'. 
Hall.  Chicago's  chief  sanitary  inspector, 
who  cited  many  authorities  to  show  that 
"evi's  worse  thpn  war*" — darkness,  dirt, 
<'nmnness.  ovcrcro«  r'injj  nnd  ttad  air — 
cnrsf  the  houses  of  the  poor  in  congest- 
ed districts  and  cause  tuberculosis  to 
thrive  . 

Dr.  Caroline  H^'ecr  <"if  Chirapo  told 
t'-o  story  of  o^o'vir  scK-inK  Referring 
especially  to  those  in  Chicago,  she  sai'' 
that  92  children  gained  230  pounds  in 
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a  total  of  3,148  days  of  attendance  at  a 
cost  of  $1,200.  As  a  result,  the  chill 
is  taught  that  he  owes  it  to  the  com- 
munity to  take  care  of  his  health  and 
strength;  teachers  are  taught  to  build  the 
child  as  a  whole,  physical  as  well  as 
mental,  into  a  citizen;  and  the  com- 
munity is  taught  not  to  impose  conditions 
that  blast  life. 

A  special  gathering  of  secretai  ies, 
nurses,  and  other  workers  connected 
with  tuberculosis  organizations  drew  a:i 
attendance  of  thirty  including  several 
people  from  nearby  states.  Attention 
was  centered  on  the  question  of  a  state 
sanatorium.  The  consensus  of  opinion 
was  opposed  to  it  on  the  ground  that  the 
state  is  too  large  a  unit,  as  proven  by  ex- 
perience in  other  large  states ;  that  ad- 
vanced cases  should  not  be  sent  across 
the  state  to  die,  and  that  under  Illinois 
laws  cities,  villages  and  counties  have 
power  to  establish  sanatoriums,  which  in 
their  educational  value  should  prove 
more^  effective  than  a  state  institution. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  a  state  sanatori- 
um would  unfairly  impose  double  taxes 
on  such  progressive  localities  as  estab- 
lish their  own  sanatoriums. 

Discussion  of  The  Prevention  of 
Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases  by  Dr. 
V.  H.  Podstata  of  Chicago,  former  su- 
perintendent of  the  Elgin  State  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane,  was  especially  time- 
ly in  view  of  the  recent  organization 
of  the  Illinois  Society  for  Mental  Hy- 
giene.' He  outlined  a  legislative  and 
educational  program  for  the  state  a; 
follows : 

Legislative:  (i)  Study  by  the  state  or  na- 
tional government  of  the  causes  of  mental 
breakdown.  (2)  Elimination  of  inherited 
weakness  through  regulation  and  often  pro- 
hibition of  marriage,  sterilization  of  those 
unable  or  unwilling  to  abide  by  laws  regulat- 
ing marriage,  and  segregation  of  the  hope- 
lessly defective,  (j)  Safeguarding  mother- 
hood— especially  by  relieving  the  wives  of  the 
poor  of  worry  and  work.  (4)  Hospitals  for 
alcoholism  so  as  to  avoid  the  mingling  of 
alcoholic  and  insane  patients.  (5)  A  sys- 
tematic fight  against  excessive  drinking.  (6) 
Every  person  legally  detained  for  any  cause 
to  be  examined  for  so-called  blood  diseases;  if 
found  infected  to  be  treated  until  free  from 
infection ;  such  diseases  to  be  dealt  with  as 
are  other  dangerous  infectious  diseases.  (7) 
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Psychopathic  or  neuropathic  hospitals  in  every 
large  city  -to  provide  early  treatment;  admis- 
sion voluntary  and  with  little  legal  formality. 
(8)  Intelligent  supervision  of  patients  dis- 
charged from  institutions  for  the  insane, 
feible-minded  and  epileptic,  for  such  a  period 
as  to  protect  llie  patient  against  relapse. 

Educational:  (i)  Public  instruction  in  up- 
per primary  grades  on  sexual  hygiene  and  the 
social  evil  and  its  consequences.  (2)  Public 
instruction  on  rearing  children  and  home  wel- 
fare. (3)  Co-operation  of  teacher  and  physi- 
cian with  reference  to  abnormal  children. 

In  line  with  this  program,  Dr.  H.  G. 
Hardt,  superintendent  of  the  Lincoln 
State  School  and  Colony  for  the  Feeble- 
minded, urged  that  attention  be  directed 
to  the  high  class  border  line  cases  of 
feeble-mindedness  termed  "moron''  in 
the  classification  recently  adopted  by  the 
National  Association  for  the  Study  of 
the  Feeble-minded.  These  cases  appear 
at  home  to  be  normal  and  cause  nrmy  il- 
legitimate births  of  still  more  defective 
feeble-minded  children.  By  rrvoans  of 
the  new  Binet  test,  Dr.  Hardt  saiJ  that 
it  has  become  comparatively  easy  to  dis- 
cover the  moron  cases  which  have  here- 
tofore been  so  difficult  to  diagnose.  ''  fe 
urged  also  that  the  state  provide  addi- 
tional institutions  so  that  classification 
of  cases  may  be  accomplished  better 
than  it  now  is  at  the  Lincoln  Institution, 
which  handles  all  the  feeble-minded 
whether  they  are  young  or  old  or  have 
additional  defects  such  as  blindness  or 
deafness. 

The  movement  in  Illinois  to  secure 
an  adult  probation  law,  which  failed  at 
the  last  legislative  session  and  ;j  now 
being  renewed  in  view  of  t'r.c  forth- 
coming session,  gave  special  piint  to 
an  address  on  Adult  Probahmi  l«y  Ed- 
win E.  Mulready,  deputy  comrr.i-^Ioner 
of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  on 
Probation.  He  outlined  the  experience 
in  Massachusetts,  upon  which  was  based 
the  proposed  Illinois  law,  and  said 
that  out  of  150,000  arrests,  15,000  law- 
breakers —  of  whom  3,000  were  chil- 
dren— were  placed  upon  probation.  The 
economy  of  the  system — Massachusetts 
spends  $208  a  year  on  each  prisoner — 
is  surpassed  by  the  saving  of  character 
through  the  judicious  work  of  probation 
officers,  many  instances  of  which  were 
cited.  Mr.  Mulready  emphasized  dis- 
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crimination  and  classification  as  essen- 
tial for  the  best  results.  That  care  in 
these  res|>ects  is  necessary  with  regard 
to  parole  as  well  as  probation  is  evident 
in  the  light  of  atrocious  crimes  which 
have  recently  been  committed  in  Illinois 
by  paroled  prisoners.  The  conference 
adopted  resolutions  in  favor  of  an  adult 
probation  law  and  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  parole  agents. 

One  of  tlie  noteworthy  addresses  was 
by  Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge  of  the 
Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philan- 
thropy on  The  Community  and  the 
Child.  She  declared  that  the  home 
should  be  maintained  at  all  cost  and  not 
broken  up  if  '.ie  trouble  is  simple  pov- 
erty. The  various  ways  of  accomplish- 
ing this,  she  described,  such  as  the  Scot- 
tish "special  list"  which  provides  for 
poor  families,  the  juvenile  court  la  .v 
in  California  which  allows  the  family 
out  of  public  funds  eleven  dollars  a 
month  for  each  child  if  the  court  sees 
fit.  and  the  compensation  scheme  of  the 
Chicago  Jc\vi>li  Aid  Society,  which  pays 
a  pension  to  the  mother  for  doing  the 
thing  which  the  community  wor.l-l  h.ive 
to  do  if  it  took  the  child  from  the 
mother.  Miss  Breckinridge  urged  that 
the  cause  of  the  poverty  of  the  family, 
if  it  involves  no  moral  delinquency, 
should  make  little  difference  in  the  com- 
munity's purpose  to  keep  the  family  to- 
gether and  do  the  right  thing  by  the 
child.  If  the  community  is  to  bold  to- 
gether fit  families  and  to  discontinue 
holding  together  unfit  families,  some 
standard  of  fitness  must  be  worked  out, 
perhaps  by  the  charity  organization 
societies. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  real  and 
all-around  helpfulness.  Mary  E.  Rich- 
mond of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
placed  a  similar  emphasis  on  the  thor- 
ough understanding  of  family  situations, 
made  it  clear  that  the  welfare  of 
both  the  community  and  the  poor  de- 
pends on  the  efficiency  pf  social  workers 
in  devising  plans  to  deal  with  the  un- 
worthy as  well  as  the  worthy.  In  dis- 
ng  details  of  charity  organization 
work,  she  showed  vividly  the  absurdity 
of  clinging  to  outworn  traditions,  and 
made  many  suggestions  as  to  melhods 


of  questioning  and  investigating,  enlist- 
ing co-operation  and  interest,  and  reliev- 
ing the  pressure  of  work  by  doing  e:ich 
thing  well  so  that  it  will  not  i.ivclve 
recurrent  treatment.  Following  n-:r  ad- 
dress, the  same  problems  were  dis.-u^ol 
by  Victor  Young  from  the  stan<!|x.'int 
of  his  work  as  assistant  county  agent  of 
Cook  county,  and  by  Mabel  iL.  iJcverly, 
secretary  of  the  Monmouth  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society. 

The  readjustment  of  delinquent  chil- 
dren in  life  after  institutional  experi- 
ence was  the  subject  of  some  definite 
suggestions  by  C.  1'..  Adams,  superin- 
tendent of  the  St.  Charles,  111..  School 
for  Boys,  and  Fannie  F.  Morse,  for- 
merly of  Massachusetts,  now  superin- 
tendent of  the  Minnesota  Training 
School  for  Girls.  Colonel  Adams  said 
that  with  more  frequent  visitation 
through  a  larger  force  of  probation  of- 
ficers, many  released  boys  could  be 
saved  from  careers  leading  to  the  re- 
form school  or  penitentiary.  Mrs. 
Morse  pointed  out  that  readjustment 
depends  in  some  measure  on  how  well 
the  institution  prepares  the  child.  She 
dwelt  upon  the  ini|x>rtnncc  of  having 
the  placing-out  department  directly  un- 
der the  institution  rather  than  under  a 
different  organization,  and  ii|>on  the 
necessity  of  not  sending  girls  back  into 
an  old  environment  which  is  still  bad. 

School  care  of  deaf  children  occu- 
pied one  session.  Mary  McCowcn.  prin- 
cipal of  the  Chicago  day  schools  .for  the 
deaf,  outlined  what  can  and  ought  to 
be  done  in  the  light  of  the  new  under- 
standing that  the  limitations  imposed  by 
deafness  arc  not  much  greater  than  the 
various  limitations  which  affect  people 
who  hear.  Papers  sent  by  Prof.  J.  \V. 
Swiler  of  Burlington.  la.,  on  the  Com- 
petency of  State  Schools  for  the  Deaf, 
and  by  Margaret  Artingstall  of  the 
Jacksonville,  III.,  state  school  on  the 
Educational  Value  of  Basketry  in 
Schools  for  the  Deaf,  were  rend.  An 
interesting  local  incident  was  the  gath- 
ering of  a  group  of  deaf  people  by  a 
former  pupil  of  the  Jacksonville  School 
for  a  little  "talk"  by  Dr.  Charles  P.  Gil- 
Ictt  of  Jacksonville. 

The  Illinois  Association  of  Poor  Farm 
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Superintendents  met  for  the  last  session 
of  the  conference,  the  principal  address 
being  by  Judge  B.  R.  Burroughs,  secre- 
tary of  the  State  Board  of  Admini.-lra- 
tion,  who  urged  that  things  be  provided 
for  the  inmates  themselves  to  do,  as 
this  might  sometimes  lead  to  independ- 
ence, and  that  in  any  event  it  would 
add  greatly  to  the  interest  in  life.  He. 
also  dwelt  upon  the  need  for  better 
buildings  and  sanitation.  The  associa- 
tion re-elected  as  president  S.  D.  Weiser 
of  Carthage  and  chose  as  secretary  Wil- 
liam Ehrler  of  Galena. 

A  larger  number  of  exhibits  than  have 
been  displayed  at  previous  conferences 
were  shown.  Most  noteworthy  was  a 
large  map  of  Springfield  prepared  by 
Health  Commissioner  George  T.  Palmer, 
indicating  every  house,  well,  privy,  sew- 
er and  water  main  and  giving  other  data. 
Perhaps  never  before  has  so  complete  a 
sanitary  map  of  a  community  been  pre- 
pared, yet  its  cost  was  only  sixty  dol- 
lars, the  work  being  done  by  Dr. 
Palmer's  enthusiastic  regular  force. 
Other  interesting  exhibits  were  a  pov- 
erty map  of  Chicago  prepared  by  the 
United  Charities,  a  showing  of  tubercu- 
losis activity  from  various  points  in  the 
state,  and  of  handicraft  work  from  the 
state  hospitals  for  the  insane,  taught  by 
attendants  trained  in  the  courses  of  the 
Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philan- 
thropy. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  Illinois  conference  the  sessions  in- 
cluded a  Sunday.  This  arrangement, 
which  has  been  so  successful  in  Indiana 
and  elsewhere,  proved  emially  so  nt 
Galesburs'.  and  the  whole  city  seemed  to 
be  stirred,  the  annearance  of  delegates 
in  the  locn!  pulpits  helning  materially. 
The  Rev.  E.  B.  Roerers  of  Chamnnign 
in  his  conference  sermon  issued  a  splen- 
did challenge  to  the  church  to  do  it<  duty 
for  social  betterment,  driving  home  his 
messar"*  bv  asVin?  church  people  if  they 
kne«-  the  facts  of  so^l  conditions. 

Advantage  was  taken  by  Cia1esbnr« 
people  of  the  onno'rtunity  to  confer 
with  recognized  leaders  concerning  the 


possible  organization  of  a  local  asso- 
ciated charities.  The  evident  interest  in 
social  questions  aroused  among  the  stu- 
dents of  Knox  and  Lombard  colleges  in 
Galesburg  may  in  some  degree  have  de- 
termined the  selection  of  Urbana  and 
Champaign — the  location  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois — as  the  meeting  place 
for  191 J-. 

The  presidential  address  of  William 
C.  Graves  suggested  a  program  of  social 
legislation  which  \vns  embodied  in  the 
main  in  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
conference.  In  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned  they  are : 

Place  the  two  pemtentianos  and  the  reform- 
atory under  supervision  of  the  State  Board  of 
Administration. 

Eliminate  political  qualifications,  short  terms 
and  small  salaries  from  this  law. 

Transform  the  Conk  County  Hospital  for 
the  Insane  into  a  state  hospital. 

Establish  a  true  psychopathic  hospital  in 
Chicaeo  and  a  state  inebriate  institute. 

Appoint  a  commission  to  take  a  census  of 
the  blind  in  Illinois. 

Furnish  more  experienced  care  for  educa- 
tion of  the  feeble-minded,  and 

Furnish  two  state  schools  for  delinquent 
boys  and  girls. 

That  the  conference,  throufrh  a  committee, 
study  infant  mortality  in  Illinois; 

Tliat  a  State  Board  of  Children's  Guardians 
be  provided  for  by  law; 

That  the  conference  co-operate  with  the 
committee  on  family  treatment  in  establishing 
charity  organization  societies  in  Illinois  cities; 
that  the  co-operation  of  public  and  private 
agencies  be  promoted :  and  that  destitute  peo- 
ple he  not  passed  on  from  city  to  city  without 
investigation  as  to  the  responsibility  of  the 
people  to  whom  they  are  sent. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 

President,  Sherman  C.  Kirgsley  of  Chicago; 
vice-president «.  Vrs.  R.  X.  A'r-C:in1cy  of  Xor- 
mal  and  \V.  F.  Simonds  of  Gnlrsburg:  s^cre- 
tary.  A.  L.  Bowen  of  Springliel-1 :  committee 
cn-i'irnifn:  executive.  F.  F.  Lyons.  CHcasro ; 
fe<  ble-mitiucd  children,  H.  G.  Hardt.  Lincoln; 
soc'^l  legislation.  F.  H.  Wines.  Springfield; 
e\-'':hits  >lrs.  Alan-  R  Par<ms.  Jacksonville; 
children.  Colonel  C.  O.  rtdams.  St.  Charles; 
family  treatment.  Pert.  Nr.  Ilisrr.  Pcoria:  m- 
fn-t  welfare.  Dr.  C'rol-ne  HHc'-r.  Clvcigo; 
sichl  hygiene.  Dr.  G<-o-i>o  T.  P-ilmcr.  Fpring- 
fiHd:  corrections,  Prof.  C.  R.  Henderson, 
Chicago. 
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OF  CHARITIES 


The  Eighth  .Massachusetts  State  Con- 
ference 01  Charities  met  October  26-28 
in  I-'itchlnirg.  the  smaller  city  in  which 
a  Massachusetts  conference  has  yet  con- 
vened. Judging  from  the  attendance, 
however.  both  of  delegates  and  citizens, 
the  smaller  communities  have  a  livelier 
interest  in  charity  conferences  than  the 
big  cities,  where  social  problems  are 
more  acute.  At  any  rate  the  Fitchburg 
met  ting  was  one  of  the  most  successful 
in  the  history  of  Massachusetts  confer- 
ences, in  point  of  attendance  and  in  gen- 
eral intt: 

At  tin;  session  on  Wednesday  the 
deli-gates  were  welcomed  by  Mayor 
O'Connell.  David  F.  Tilli-y.  the  confer- 
ence president  and  president  of  the  Soci- 
ety of  St.  Vincent  de  I'aul.  Boston,  spoke 
for  broad-mindedness  in  religious  and 
social  work  —  broad-mindedness  which 
would  forget  creed  and  ditlerenccs  of 
opinion  in  considering  great  questions  of 
social  work.  "Hie  man  or  woman  who 
is  earnestly  religious,"  said  Mr.  Tillcy, 
"cannot  IK  bigoted,  and  we  must  not 
mistake  bigotry  for  sincerity." 

The  first  se>*ion  of  the  conference  was 
up  to  the  subject  of  recreation. 
Frank  L.  Boydcn.  principal  of  Deerfield 
Academy,  presided.  Joseph  Lee  spoke 
in  fn  .  Minday  play.'  Sunday  has 

become  the  great  day  for  gambling  and 
lawlessness  in  the  cities.  Mr.  Lee  think*, 
because  we  forbid  work  and  we  forbid 
play  and  we  close  the  public  schools. 

\\'r  cannot  «pend  all  otir  waking  hours  in 
church,  even  if  all  the  hours  we  spend  there 
•re  wakit'g  hour*. 

!.iv  laws  .ire  also  an  rvil  to  those 

who  are  at   work       The   rr.non   for  the  exis- 

tence of   Sunday   is   tint   there   is  a   Jfreat  deal 

more    in    human    p.iirre    than    rnn    IK-    packed 

*eek-day  pur-nits.  especially  under   C"n- 

ditinns   of    modern    industry.       Sunday    is    the 

f  <-oinprn»:itioii.  the   dny  of   llic   lost   tal- 

•'<r  day  f.  -r  the  exercise  of  those  essen- 

tial   powers   of    -mr    human    nature    for    which 

the    w  •  f|    rto    rofim    and    without    the 

use   of   winch   «  e   are    not    quite   alive.      Our 


'Kor  •  full  «tii»,  .*nt  of  Mr. 

- 
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Sunday  laws  defeat  the  purpose  for  which 
Sunday  stands.  They  forbid  its  true  observ- 
ance. 

Lee  F.  Hanmer  explained  the  boy 
scout  movement  and  said  that  in  less 
than  half  a  year  150,000  boys  have  been 
enrolled  in  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
Some  350  local  committees*  have  been 
formed,  which  have  appointed  approxi- 
mately 2.500  scout  masters  in  forty- four 
states,  in  1'orto  Rico  and  the  Philippines. 

The  Thursday  morning  meeting  was 
devoted  to  the  question  of  insanity. 
Owen  Copp,  the  secretary  of  the  State 
Doard  of  Insanity,  reviewed  recent 
progress  in  the  treatment  of  mental  dis- 
ease in  Massachusetts,  giving  the  two 
great  problems  of  the  future  as  "the 
early  and  adequate  treatment  of  acute 
and  curable  mental  disease  with  the  hope 
of  its  prevention  and  cure,  which  is  the 
main  purjx>se  of  the  new  psychopathic 
hospital  in  Boston,  and  the  re-education 
and  occupation  in  recreational  activities 
and  useful  industries  of  the  many  com- 
fortable chronic  patients  in  institutions, 
to  whom  the  pleasures  and  natural  intcr- 
of  a  home  should  l>e  afforded,  in 
farm  and  industrial  colonies  similar  to 
those  at  Templcton,  Gardner  and  Graf- 
ton." 

Dr.  E.  E.  Southard  of  the  Harvard 
Medical  School  explained  the  purpose  of 
the  new  psychopathic  hospital  at  Boston, 
which  plans  to  cure  "sick  people"  rather 
than  to  lock  up  the  "legally  disabled." 
Dr.  Southard  thinks  that  when  insanity 
is  looked  upon  as  a  disease,  the  lot  of  the 
insane — particularly  of  the  borderland 
cases — will  be  greatly  alleviated.  Indus- 
trial Activities  for  the  State's  Depend- 
ents was  the  title  of  a  pajx-r  by  Edmund 
A.  Whitman  of  Cambridge,  who  said 
that  even  excited  and  dcnu-uted  patients 
can  do  useful  and  lucrative  work.  The 
success  of  the  Gardner  State  Colony, 
which  was  visited  in  the  afternoon,  well 
proved  Mr.  Whitman's  point.  The  col- 
ony consists  of  an  estate  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred acres  which  is  being  gradually  di- 
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vicled  up  into  farms  to  be  brought  under 
cultivation  and  tilled  by  the  patients,  who 
live  on  them  in  groups  of  twenty-rive  to 
one  hundred.  In  the  houses  may  be  seen 
many  patients  busily  working  on  rugs, 
weaving  cloth  and  baskets,  embroidering, 
tailoring  and  shoemaking. 

On  Thursday  evening,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Harvey  H.  Baker,  justice  of 
the  Boston  Juvenile  Court,  the  confer- 
ence discussed  the  Neglected  Child,  who 
Judge  Baker  thinks  is  a  far  more  im- 
portant and  fundamental  difficulty  than 
the  delinquent  child,  because  neglect 
usually  leads  to  delinquency.  Thomas  13. 
Fitzpatrick  of  Brookline  dwelt  on  the  im- 
portance of  the  public's  attending  to  its 
neglected  children  an;l  Eltlon  B.  Keith, 
president  of  the  Brockton  Y.  M.  C.  A,, 
spoke  on  The  Relation  of  Societies  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  to 
Cases  of  Neglect.  About  a  year  ago  the 
Brockton  branch  of  the  S.  P.  C.  C.  was 
established  and  during  that  period  about 
ninety  cases,  involving  266  children,  have 
been  handled.  Mr.  Keith  believes  that 
the  smaller  the  place,  the  greater  the  need 
for  organized  effort  of  this  kind. 

In  the  small  community  a  citizen  of  stand- 
ing cannot  individually  handle  such  cases  as 
may  come  to  his  attention,  because  of  the  at- 
tendant publicity  and  community  knowledge 
of  the  affair.  No  society  or  organization  can 
do  its  best  work  without  local  support.  This 
is  why  the 'Massachusetts  society  has  instituted 
the  formation  of  local  branches. 

Nathan  C.  Upham,  truant  officer  of 
Fitchburg,  speaking  on  Truancy  and 
Neglect,  said : 

When  proper  home  conditions  exist  real 
truancy  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  When  the 
parent  docs  not  realize  his  responsibility  in 
the  proper  (raining  of  his  child,  he  should  be 
brought  into  court  and  punished  for  failing  to 
co-operate  with  the  school  official  in  his  effort 
to  break  up  truancy. 

Mr.  Upham  cited  several  instances 
where  parental  neglect  was  responsible 
for  truancy.  In  such  cases  the  children 
cannot  fairly  be  called  truants.  The  tru- 
ant officer  should  do  all  he  can  to  improve 
such  homes  through  the  co-operation  of 
the  church,  the  relief  agencies  and  the 
children's  aid  societies.  If  those  means 
fail  he  should  bring  the  children  before 


the  court  as  cases  of  neglect  rather  than 
of  truancy. 

What  .Massachusetts  Does  with  Neg- 
lected Children  was  the  subject  of  a  pa- 
per by  James  E.  Fee,  superintendent  of 
minor  wards  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities.  Mr.  Fee  said  that  the  state 
aims  to  procure  for  each  child  the  ncar- 
'  est  approach  possible  to  a  normal  home. 
When  families  can  be  rehabilitated,  the 
children  who  have  become  state  wards 
are  gladly  returned,  but  in  the  mean- 
time juvenile  dependents  are  clothed  and 
fed  and  sent  to  school. 

The  state's  children  turn  out  very  much  like 
other  children.  ~]  here  are  some  who  come  to 
grief  and  have  to  be  disposed  of  by  transfer 
and  commitment  to  the  stale's  institutions  for 
delinquent  children.  These  are  comparatively 
few  in  number  and  1  doubt  if  the  percentage 
is  much  greater,  if  any,  than  that  in  the  com- 
muniiy  at  large.  The  state  also  has  its  con- 
spicuous successes,  and  some  of  its  children  so 
improve  their  opportunities  that  they  become 
part  of  the  best  life  of  the  community. 

The  discussion  on  the  Neglected  Child 
was  led  by  Zilpha  Smith,  assistant  di- 
rector of  the  School  for  Social  Workers. 
Boston.  Non-support  was  discussed  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  Alice  L.  Hig- 
gins,  general  secretary  of  the  Associated 
Charities,  Boston,  who  reviewed  the  na- 
ture of  the  problem  and  the  duties  of 
courts,  societies  and  individuals  in  at- 
tempting to  rehabilitate  the  family.  C.  C. 
Carstens,  general  agent  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children,  gave  the  results  of 
a  study  of  non-support  cases  and  advo- 
cated improvement  in  handling  them. 
He  favored  probation,  but  said  that  the 
administration  is  often  at  fault.  Edwin 
Mulready,  deputy  probation  commis- 
sioner of  Rockland,  presented  facts  and 
figures  to  show  the  success  of  probation. 
He  said  that  last  year  $25,000  was  col- 
lected from  617  cases  of  non-support  in 
Massachusetts,  and  this  year  over  double 
that  amount  has  been  collected.  In  the 
Boston  Municipal  Court  alone  the  in- 
crease has  been  from  $1.400  to  $4,300, 
and  in  Roxbury  from  $3.600  to  nearly 
$9.000.  Judge  Charles  Almy  of  Cam- 
bridge spoke  on  Probation  in  Non-Sup- 
port Cases.  He  said : 

Non-support  cases  vary  greatly  in  merit    !• 
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tctmt  cases  the  wife  is  extravagant  or  incom- 
p-  litit.  but  insists  on  holding  the  pursr  strings. 
in  other  cases  the  complaint  in  court  is  ilic 
result  of  a  -prrc  on  the  part  of  (he  huslvind 
who  is  ordinarily  a  good  hu-li.ind.  In  nioit 
the  parties  can  tisunlly  IK-  brought  to- 
frlher  without  proceedings  in  court,  and  it  is 
much  better  that  they  should  be.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  probation  officer,  though  he  gets 
no  credit  for  it  in  his  statistics,  to  take  all 
fitch  cases  in  the  beginning  and  try  to  keep 
tin-in  out  of  court. 

The  final  session  of  the  conference 
was  given  over  to  Co-operation  tinder 
the  chairmanship  of  Frances  G.  Curtis 
of  the  State  Hoard  of  Giarity.  Miss 
Curtis  outlined  the  mutual  help  that 
should  exist  between  public  and  private 


agencies.  Mrs.  H.  D.  Sleeper  explained 
how  co-operation  works  at  Northampton, 
and  Dr.  II.  Lincoln  Chase  of  the  Brook- 
line  Board  of  Health  read  a  paper  on 
Co-operation  for  Public  1  lealtli.  Ida  G. 
Cannon  of  the  Social  Service  Depart- 
ment of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital led  the  discussion. 

The  place  of  meeting  of  the  1911  con- 
ference will  be  decided  by  the  executive 
committee.  The  officers  are  as  follows : 

• 

President.  Dr.  Walter  F..  Fornnld  of  W.iver- 
ly :  vice-presidents.  Frances  G.  Curtis  of  Bos- 
ton. William  H.  Hardy  of  Boston  and  Dr. 
J.  F.  C-. \dams  of  Pittsfield:  secretary.  Pnrker 
B  F'H'1  of  Boston ;  treasurer,  Lehman  Pickert 
of  Boston. 


OHIO'S   PROBLEMS 
FRANCIS  H.  McLEAN 


Undoubtedly  the  specific  problem  em- 
phasized by  the  sessions  of  the  Ohio  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Correction  in 
Newark,  October  14-17.  was  proper  state 
care  of  girl  and  young  women  delin- 
quents. In  the  address  by  Blanche  Vig- 
nos  of  Canton,  president  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors,  on  Needs  of  Some  State  In- 
t'itntions.  the  distressing  conditions  exist- 
ing in  the  Delaware  Industrial  School  for 
Girls  (under  sixteen)  were  vividly  pre- 
sented.  This  has  been  a  frequently  visited 
institution  of  late,  and  many  people  hive 
expressed  their  opinion  of  it;  but  Mi>s 
Vigtios  gave  the  whole  plain  story. 

There  is.  of  course,  the  man  superin- 
tendent, because  Ohio  permits  only  elec- 
tors to  serve  in  responsible  positions  in 
§tatc  institutions.  More  of  this  in  a  mo- 
ment. Furthermore,  there  is  the  gravest 
suspicion  as  to  whether  all  the  counties 
have  religiously  obeyed  the  law  and  have 
not  sent  hither  dependent  girls  on  nicely 
arranged  delinquency  charges,  thus  re- 
lieving the  county  of  future  thought.  Cer- 
tainly the  kinds  of  girl  vary:  no 
classification  is  possible  with  the  over- 
crowding: the  reception  ward  lins  no  fa- 
cilities for  preventing  the  spread  of  in- 
fection among  girls  detained  there.  Girls 
sleep  two  in  a  bed  and  it  is  affirmed  that 
there  are.  and  in  fact  can  be,  no  adequate 
safeguards  against  infection. 


Again,  at  the  great  meeting  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  when  the  auditorium  of  the 
High  School  building  was  filled  and  when 
the  Delaware  home  choir  itself  gave  the 
service  of  nn  sic.  Katharine  R.  Davis,  su- 
perintendent of  the  State  Reformatory 
for  Women  at  Bedford,  N.  Y.,  told  what 
a  real  reformatory  for  women  is.  For 
be  it  known  that  Ohio  has  absolutely  no 
correctional  facilities  for  girls  and  young 
women  over  sixteen  except  the  state 
prisons.  Knowing  the  different  brands 
of  conservatism  which  have  ever  hedged 
the  Ohio  state  institutions.  Dr.  Davis 
fought  her  battle  with  brilliancy  and  dash. 
No  reformatory  or  industrial  school  for 
girls  could  possibly  succeed  without  a 
woman  superintendent.  If  there  is  a 
constitutional  provision,  against  appoint- 
ing such  an  officer,  knock  it  out — nothing 
is  impossible.  Don't  kick  the  |x»r  Legis- 
lature, but  the  public  behind  it  which 
does  not  say  to  the  lawmakers,  "This  you 
must  do!" 

All  this  has  given  impetus  to  a  current 
campaign  in  Ohio,  involving  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  woman's  reformntnry.  the 
complete  reorganization  of  the  Deli  ware 
school  and  lastly  the  abolition  of  the  ut- 
terly absurd  constitutional  provision 
above  referred  to. 

The  presidential  address  on  Isms  by 
Dr.  Henry  C.  Eyman,  superintendent  of 
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the  State  Hospital  at  Massillon,  was  a 
splendid  exposition  from  something  of  a 
new  standpoint  of  the  essential  unity  of 
all  real  social  effort,  with  some  telling 
illustrations  from  the  speaker's  special 
field.  The  power  of  suggestion  to  fur- 
nish >-*\ver  interests  to  take  the  place 
of  older  and  evil  tendencies  in  a  subject's 
mind,  the  social  theory  plus  the  personal 
touch  with  the  individual  human  being — 
nay,  indeed,  the  need  of  this  for  even 
the  most  general  of  social  reform — this 
was  the  theme. 

Dr.  Louis  Strieker  of  Cincinnati  in 
his  address,  Is  Work  for  the  Blind  De- 
sirable, presented  the  results  of  the  Blind 
Relief  Commissioners'  work  in  connec- 
tion with  pensions  for  the  blind.  The 
most  significant  part  of  this  report  urged 
that  workshops  be  established  in  various 
sections  of  the  state  to  supplement  the 
state  school.  Dr.  Strieker  contended  that 
the  more  ignorant  blind  could  not  make 
their  own  way,  but  that  these  workshops, 
with  organized  industry  and  centralized 
output,  would  enable  the  incompe- 
tent to  support  themselves.  Attention 
was  called  to  the  lack  of  success  of 
some  state  school  graduates.  Whether 
Dr.  Strieker's  suggestion  regarding  work- 
shops, or  that  of  a  permanent  society  for 
the  welfare  of  the  blind,  to  develop  their 
industrial  abilities  and  fit  them  into  the 
right  niches,  promises  better  results, 
may  give  rise  to  difference  of  'opinion ; 
but  how  limited  the  opportunities  are  for 
self -development  by  the  blind  in  Ohio, 
both  on  account  of  the  scope  of  the  state 
school  and  the  mistaken  sentimentality 
of  the  friends  of  the  blind,  was  the  bur- 
den of  Dr.  Strieker's  paper,  and  con- 
structively his  considerations  deserve  the 
closest  examination. 

The  remainder  of  the  general  session 


programs  covered  Admission,  Treatment 
and  General  Management  of  the  Insane, 
by  Dr.  Charles  Gilliam,  superintendent  of 
the  State  Hospital,  Columbus;  Cure  of 
the  Feeble-Minded,  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Emrick, 
superintendent  of  the  Institution  for 
Feeble-Minded,  Columbus;  The  State 
Sanatorium,  by  Dr.  S.  P.  Wise,  president 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Nullersburg; 
The  Dependent  Colored  Child,  by  the 
Rev.  R.  A.  Longman,  Cincinnati ;  The 
Child  Labor  Situation  in  Ohio  and  Neigh- 
boring States,  by  E.  N.  Clopper,  Ohio 
Valley,  secretary  of  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee ;  The  Delinquent  Par- 
ent, by  Judge  Samuel  L.  Black  of  Colum- 
bus; Impulse  and  Law,  by  the  Rev. 
George  Stibitz,  of  the  Central  Theological 
Seminary,  Dayton ;  Thirty  Years'  Expe- 
rience by  Addie  Kidwell.  governess  Chil- 
dren's Home,  Marietta ;  Traffic  in  Babies, 
by  Dr.  H.  M.  Platter,  inspector  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health ;  Some  Phases  of 
the  Work  of  a  Humane  Society,  by  A. 
B.  Williams,  Jr.,  superintendent  Humane 
Society,  Cleveland ;  Needs  of  Newark  in 
Organized  Charity,  by  Francis  H.  Mc- 
Lean, field  secretary,  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Department.  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion ;  School  Gardening,  by  Louise  Klein 
Miller,  curator  of  gardens,  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation, Cleveland. 

There  were  well  attended  section  meet- 
ings of  infirmary  directors  and  matrons, 
county  visitors,  children's  home  officials 
and  matrons,  blind  relief  commissioners, 
city  charities  and  the  Ohio  Crittenton 
League. 

The  conference  meets  next  year  in  To- 
ledo. The  officers  are : 

President,  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Longman.  Cincin- 
nati ;  vice-presidents,  Mrs.  Apollo  Opes.  New 
Philadelphia,  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Bennett, 
Newark,  secretary,  H.  Ht  Shirer,  Columbus. 


MAINE  STATE  CONFERENCE 


The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Maine  State  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Corrections  was  held  in  Portland  Octo- 
ber 26-29  under  the  presidency  of  Wil- 
liam DeVVitt  Hyde,  president  of  Bowdoin 
College. 

The   program   was   in   practical   touch 


with  the  needs  of  the  state.  Juvenile  de- 
linquency and  juvenile  courts  were  dis- 
cussed by  George  E.  Fogg  of  Portland, 
Hastings  H.  Hart  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  and  Mary  Dewson.  The  con- 
ference appointed  a  committee  to  co- 
operate with  the  Maine  Prison  Associa- 
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in  securing  needed  legislation  this 
winter.  The  need  of  a  state  board  of 
char  ;  •  presented  by  President 

,  Robert  Treat  Whitehouse.  United 
State  t  attorney,  anil  Alexander 

Johnson,  secretary  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Giarities  and  Correction.  Vo- 
cational direction  for  young  people  was 
disci;  Kverett  W.  Lord  of  Boston. 

The  Kt.  Ke'v.  Louis  S.  Walsh,  bishop  of 
Portland,  delivered  an  address  and  the 
of  the  new  Maine  School  for  the 
Feeble-Mindcd  at  Pownal  was  described 
by  Or.  (i.-orjje  S  Ml:-,.  Mrs.  A.  R.  Scott 
of  the  Bangor  Associated  Giarities  dealt 
with  problems  of  outdoor  relief. 

Dr.  F.  H.  Gerrish  of  Portland  gave  an 
impressive  address  on  The  Social  Havoc 
of  Venereal  I  N  M  which  he  showed 

their  enormous  prevalence  and  destruc- 
tiveness,  the  futility  of  public  licensing 
and  registration,  and  the  necessity  for  a 
sane  and  wholesome  attitude  toward  the 
whole  subject,  arguing  especially  for 
freer  discussion  and  the  instruction  of 
children  by  their  parents.  He  urged 
that  venereal  diseases  be  made  reportable 
to  boards  of  health  and  that  lep:shti<>n 
be  secured  making  the  communication  of 
such  diseases  a  crime. 

Prof.  Robert  J.  Sprague  of  the  Uni- 


versity of  Maine  called  attention  to  the 
number  of  divorces  in  the  state  and  as- 
signed as  one  cause  the  lack  of  sanctity 
in  the  marriage  ceremony  as  performed 
in  law  offices  by  justices  of  the  peace 
an«'i  Other  officials.  He  advocated  legis- 
lation to  insure  a  proper  performance  of 
the  ceremony  and  to  restrict  the  places 
where  it  may  legally  be  performed  to 
homes,  churches,  and  rooms  especially 
designated  by  municipalities. 

The  closing  sessions  were  in  'charge  of 
the  Maine  Giildrcn's  Committee,  an  or- 
ganization of  child-helping  agencies  of 
the  state  established  a  year  ago  with  the 
aid  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  to 
facilitate  co-operative  work  in  child- 
placing  in  foster  homes.  It  was  decided 
as  a  result  of  these  sessions  to  continue 
the  work  and  to  sustain  it  entirely  by 
the  resources  secured  from  the  constitu- 
ent organizations,  making  the  movement 
self-siip|K>rting. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 
President.  E.  P.  Wentworth,  superintend- 
ent State  School  for  Boys ;  vice-presi- 
dents, the  Rev.  John  H.  Quint,  Brmis- 
wick;  Prof.  Robert  J.  Sprague,  Orono; 
secretary,  Mrs.  A.  R.  Scott.  P>angor; 
treasurer,  Charles  H.  Hitchborn, 
Augusta. 


THE    NEW   YORK    CAMPAIGN    FOR    THE 
PREVENTION  OF  INSANITY 

HOMER  FOLKS 

SECRETARY,  STATE  CHARITIES  AID  ASSOCIATION 


THE  SL-RVKY  of  Aui{u-.t  20  gave  some 
;nt    of    the    pn>]>oscd    work    of    the 
Connecticut.    Illinois    and    Missouri    So- 
cieties for  .Mental   Hygiene.     Announce- 
ment is  now  made  of  the  beginning  of 
active  work  in  the  field  of  the  prevention 
of    insanity    in    \ew    York    state,    by   a 
special  committee  of  the  State  Charities 
Aid   Association.     In    1906  this  associa- 
appointed    a   special    committee   on 
after-care  of  the  insane.     In  the  course 
of  two  years  it  became  evident  thnt  the 
of  after-care  led  naturally  and  in- 
evitably to  the  work  of  prevention,  and 
the  committee  became  the  committee  on 


the  after-care,  relief  and  prevention  of 
insanity.  More  recently  its  name  has 
been  shortened  to  committee  on  mental 
hygiene. 

The  members  of  the  committee  include 
Dr.  M.  Allen  Starr,  Dr.  Charles  L.  Dana, 
Dr.  Frederick  Peterson  and  Dr.  Bernard 
Sachs,  all  physicians  of  wide  experience 
in  the  treatment  of  mental  and  nervous 
Louisa  Lee  Schuyler,  who  was 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  adoption  of  the 
policy  of  state  care  of  the  insane  in  \ew 
York,  has  been  an  active  member  of  the 
committee  since  its  appointment.  The 
president  of  the  State  Commission  in 
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Lunacy,  Dr.  Albert  Warren  Ferris,  the 
director  of  the  State  Psychiatric  Insti- 
tute, Dr.  August  Hoch,  and  the  general 
medical  superintendents  of  the  two  state 
hospitals  for  the  insane,  located  in  Great- 
er New  York,  Drs.  William  Mabon  and 
William  L.  Russell  have  consented  to 
serve  as  c.r-vfficio  members.  Flor- 
ence M.  Rhett,  a  member  of  the  board  of 
managers  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  As- 
sociation, is  chairman  ;  Homer  Folks,  sec- 
retary, and  Mary  Vida  Clark  and  Ever- 
ett S.  EKvood,  assistant  secretaries.  Miss 
Clark  has  for  several  years  had  immedi- 
ate charge  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  As- 
sociation's work  in  behalf  of  the  insane. 
She  has  been  closely  identified  with  the 
development  of  after-care  work  and  has 
gained  recognition  as  an  effective  advo- 
cate of  advanced  measures  in  the  care 
of  the  insane,  of  the  broader  social  mis- 
sion of  the  state  hospitals.  Mr.  El  wood 
is  a  graduate  of  Syracuse  University,  and 
has  been  principal  of  the  Academy  at 
Penn  Yan.  N.  Y.  He  left  the  latter  posi- 
tion to  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  work 
of  the  committee  on  mental  hygiene. 

The  committee  undertook  some  months 
ago  to  raise  a  fund  of  $6,000  a  year  for 
three  years,  and  has  already  secured  con- 
tributions amounting  to  $4,200  for  three 
years,  and  an  additional  $503  for  the 
first  year. 

The  lines  of  work  which  the  committee 
has  decided  to  undertake  from  the  outset 
include  the  following: 

i.  An  effort  to  secure  the  active  co- 
operation of  state  authorities  in  a  state- 
wide movement  for  the  prevention  of 
such  forms  of  insanity  as  are  already 
known  to  be  distinctly  preventable.  The 
president  of  the  State  Commission  in 
Lunacy.  Dr.  Ferris,  is  deeply  interested 
in  this  subject,  and  has  already  gone  on 
record  in  favor  of  bringing  the  various 
hospitals  into  much  closer  relations  with 
the  medical  profession  and  witii  social 
workers  in  their  respective  districts,  and 
also  in  favor. of  a  general  campaign  of 
education  as  to  the  causes  of  insanity. 
His  colleagues.  Commissioners  Sheldon 
T.  Viele  of  Buffalo  and  William  Cary 
Sanger  of  Oneida  county  are  in  full 
sympathy.  The  commission  will  un- 
doubtedly ask  the  Legislature  of  1911 


for  an  appropriation  to  enable  it  to  un- 
dertake educational  work,  and  die  com- 
mittee on  mental  hygiene  will  lend 
its  active  support  to  securing  such 
appropriations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  the  State  Commission  in 
Lunacy  to  do  in  this  field,  work  similar 
to  that  done  by  the  Department  of  Health 
in  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  The 
close  and  effective  co-operation  between 
the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Health  and  the  State  Charities  Aid  As- 
sociation has  been  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant features  of  the  state  tuberculosis 
campaign,  and  has  greatly  contributed 
to  the  degree  of  success  attained.  It  is 
believed  that  in  this  later  preventive  cam- 
paign, the  dignity  and  prestige-  of  the 
state  and  the  initiative  and  interest  of 
private  benevolence  will  co-operate  from 
the  start  in  an  equally  effective  manner. 
2.  A  campaign  of  popular  education  as 
to  the  causes  of  certain  forms  of  insan- 
ity, as  to  which  there  is  a  comparative 
unanimity  of  opinion  among  medical  au- 
thorities. The  committee  has  already  is- 
sued one  leaflet  (State  Charities  Aid  As- 
sociation Publication  No.  117),  The  Pre- 
vention of  Insanity,  which  states  briefly 
tiie.  range  of  our  present  knowledge  as 
to  the  causes  of  insanity,  based  largely 
upon  the  close  study  of  the  history  of 
each  patient,  which  has  been  carried  on 
in  recent  years  in  state  hospitals.  In  this 
leaflet  the  following  are  indicated  as 
causes  of  insanity  which  may  be  regard- 
ed as  preventable: 

(a)  General    paralysis,    also    called    paresis, 
and    popularly    known    ns    "softening    of    the 
brain."    is    considered    by    medical    authorities 
as  being,  in  frrni  S,  to  'n->  per  cent  of  OM'S, 
a    result    of   syphilis.      This   is   a   particularly 
distressing   form   of   insanity,  being   incurable, 
resulting  in   rapid  physical  and  mental  deteri- 
oration, and  in  death  in  a  few  yi-irs.      It  rom- 
prises   from   14  to  21   per  cent  of  new  admis- 
sions of  men  to  state  hospitals,  and  from  4  to 
8  per  cent  of  women. 

(b)  Alcohol   is    a    direct    and   unmistakable 
cause  of  insanitv  in  a  very  considenhlr  num- 
ber of  cases.     In  many  more  rases  nlcnhol   is 
Undoubtedly  an  important  contributing   factor. 
Statistics    as     to     the     exact      proportion    of 
cases  vary  considerably.     In  the  Medical  Rec- 
ord  for   May  2^.    1910.   Dr.  Ferris  states.  "Of 
the  insane   in    Xew   York   state.   28.9  per  cent 
owe   their   insanity   to   alcohol."      The   uncer- 
tainty as   to   the  cxnct   total   number  of  eases 
due  to  this  cause   does  not,  however,  impair 
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the  directness  and  certainty  of  the  relation  be- 
tween alcoholism  and  many  cases  of  insanity. 

(c)  Certain  physical  disorders  requiring 
surgical  or  medical  attendance  are  often  the 
causes  of  nervous  and  mental  diseases,  and 
unless  relieved  lead  to  permanent  mental  im- 
pairment. Overwork,  overstrain,  worry  and 
exhaustion,  especially  when  combined  with 
umliT-nourishment  and  unsanitary  conditions 
of  living,  are  evident  causes  of  insanity  in  a 
certain  number  of  cases. 

(e)  Less  readily  recognized,  but  coming 
more  and  more  clearly  into  view,  is  a  cause 
which  may  be  termed  "l»id  mental  habits"; 
excessive  introspection,  brooding — the  condi- 
tion which  is  coming  to  be  known  among 
alienists  as  "the  shut-in  personalty." 

The  committee  plans  to  enlist  the  in- 
terest and  co-operation  of  the  clergy, 
teachers,  public  officials,  physicians,  lend- 
ers in  labor  unions,  fraternal  orders, 
farmers'  organizations,  and  other  clas  cs 
of  persons  whose  position  gives  them  in- 
fluence, and  opportunities  for  effective 
service  in  social  betterment.  It  also  plans 
to  publish  a  leaflet,  stating  in  popular 
form,  with  the  authority  of  scientific  ex- 
perts, the  essential  facts  as  to  the  c;.usa- 
tion  of  some  forms  of  insanity,  stated 
above.  It  believes  that  if  the  facts  con- 
cerning the  relation  of  syphilis  to  in- 
sanity, which  are  as  yet  hardly  known 
generally  in  the  medical  profession,  and 
are  practically  unknown  to  the  laity,  can 
become  widely  and  clearly  understood, 
a  substantial  diminution  in  the  number 
.of  paretics  to  be  cared  for  in  the  state 
hospitals  may  confidently  be  expected. 
It  believes  that  to  bring  home  to  peo- 
ple generally  the  fact  that  alcohol  is 
conclusively  known  to  be  a  cause  of 
much  insanity,  will  have  considerable  ef- 
fect upon  the  habits  of  the  coming  gener- 
ation in  this  regard.  It  believes  that  to 
make  people  understand  the  fact  that  bad 
mental  habits,  which  can  be  described  in 
detail,  are  apt  to  lead  to  insanity,  will 
result  in  the  earlier  recognition  and  con- 
sequent earlier  treatment  of  impending 
mental  disaster. 

3.  As  features  of  the  educational  cam- 
paign, the  committee  plans,  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  state  authorities,  to  arrange 
for  a  series  of  lectures  in  the  larger  cities 
of  the  state.  It  is  hoped  that  an  exhibit 
familiarizing  the  public  with  the  more 
important  facts  concerning  the  hospitals 


for  the  insane,  and  concerning  the  cure 
and  the  prevention  of  insanity,  will  be 
prepared  by  the  state,  to  be  shown  at 
various  conventions  and  conferences. 

4.  The  committee  has  also  in  mind 
definite  work  in  bringing  to  light  indi- 
vidual cases  of  approaching  mental  im- 
pairment at  a  much  earlier  stage  t'nan 
at  present,  and  in  securing  such  medical 
attention  and  social  aid  as  will,  in  many 
cases,  delay  or  prevent  what  would  other- 
wise have  been  a  serious  impairment. 
There  are  already  in  N'ew  York  city  a 
number  of  clinics  for  mental  and  nervous 
diseases,  including  those  connected  with 
the  Bellevue  Dispensary.  Cornell  Medical 
College.  Vandcrbilt  Clinic  and  the  Neu- 
rological Institute.  The  work  of  the  ex- 
isting clinics  could  be  extended,  and  addi- 
tional clinics  in  various  portions  of  the 
city,  connected  with  public  or  private  hos- 
pitals, should  be  established  as  rapidly 
as  funds  can  be  procured  therefor.  It 
would  perhaps  be  unduly  optimistic  to 
look  forward  to  the  districting  of  the 
city  among  an  adequate  number  of  neuro- 
logical clin-cs.  comparable  to  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Tuberculosis  Ginics.  but  such 
an  outcome  is  by  no  means  an  impossi- 
bility. It  is  hoped  also  that  each  of  the 
thirteen  state  hospitals  may  follow  the 
example  of  the  Ogdensburg  State  Hospi- 
tal, which  has  already  established  a  clinic 
or  outdoor  department  to  which  any  pa- 
tient, fro.n  any  part  of  the  district  of 
that  hospital,  mav  go  for  medical  atten- 
tion, advice,  and  instruction.  A  more 
perfect  co-ordination  of  existing  and 
proposed  clinics  with  public  and  private 
relief  agencies  in  all  parts  of  the  state, 
is  also  contemplated. 

In  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  work  of 
the  committee  on  mental  hygiene  cannot 
•attract  so  wide  attention,  nor  he  carried 
on  with  the  help  of  so  large  a  degree  of 
publicity,  as  the  campaign  against  tuber- 
culn<i<.  li  is  c\|x-ct|>d.  ho\vever.  that  in 
comprehensiveness,  thoroughness,  sound- 
ness of  educational  method,  co-operation 
on  the  part  of  public  and  private  agen- 
cies, and  in  arousing  interest  on  the  part 
of  all  classes  of  people,  this  later  cam- 
paign will  not  suffer  by  comparison. 

Probably  no  member  of  the  committee 
has  ventured  to  hazard  a  guess  as  to  how 
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much  may  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of 
reducing  the  volume  of  insanity  by  such 
preventive  measures.  It  is  their  convic- 
tion, however,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
await  more  complete  scientific  data,  nor 
a  more  definite  forecast  as  to  precisely 
what  may  be  accomplished  before  setting 
on  foot  various  measures  on  a  consider- 
able scale.  The  program  of  work  will 
be  flexible,  subject  to  revision  and  modi- 
fication as  experience  may  indicate,  and 
as  new  scientific  discoveries  may  require. 
It  is  possible,  for  instance,  that  the  recent 
achievement  of  Professor  Ehrlich  in  pro- 
ducing the  remedy,  "No.  606",  for 
syphilis  may,  within  a  few  years,  con- 
siderably modify  the  methods  most  likely 
to  be  effective  for  the  prevention  of 
paresis.  This  possible  change  in  method, 
common  to  many  forms  of  social  work, 
should  not,  in  the  judgment  of  the  com- 
mittee, deiay  a  most  serious  effort  to 
bring  home  to  the  population  of  the  state 
the  close  relation  now  existing  between 
insanity  and  certain  factors  susceptible 
of  control  by  the  individual  or  by  com- 
munity action. 
The  humanitarian  aspects  undoubtedly 


interest  the  committee  most.  To  diminish 
the  volume  of  disease  and  consequent 
suffering  and  death ;  to  decrease  the 
heavy  burden  placed  on  the  families  and 
friends  of  those  afflicted ;  to  assist  in 
building  up  a  strong  and  efficient  people 
— these  certainly  are  worthy  objects,  fit 
to  engage  the  active  interest  and  the  seri- 
ous labors  of  the  best  and  the  strongest. 
The  economic  aspect,  however,  is  one 
sufficiently  serious  to  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  any  to  whom  other  considerations 
might  not  make  a  conclusive  appeal.  The 
number  of  insane  in  the  state  is  now  in 
excess  of  32,000 — roughly  one  in  every 
200  of  the  total  adult  population.  The 
average  annual  increase  exceeds  1,000. 
The  annual  cost  of  maintenance  exceeds 
five  and  one-half  million  dollars.  The 
necessary  cost  of  new  buildings  exceeds 
a  million  dollars  each  year.  About  one- 
sixth  of  the  entire  current  income  of  the 
state  is  expended  for  the  insane.  In  view 
of  these  facts,  can  anyone  question  the 
wisdom  of  expenditure  of  a  modest  sum 
in  an  effort  to  secure  the  effective  appli- 
cation of  our  present  knowledge  as  to  the 
causes  of  insanitv? 


A  CLINIC  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DISEASES 
JOHN  B.  ANDREWS 

SECRETARY  AMERICAN   ASSOCIATION   FOR  LABOR  LEGISLATION 


Some  of  us  had  hoped  that  industrial 
America  with  its  wonderful  resources, 
its  famed  philanthropies  and  its  uncount- 
ed thousands  of  work-diseased  men  and 
women,  might  be  first  among  nations  to 
recognize  the  need  of  a  special  hospital 
and  clinic  for  industrial  diseases.  But 
the  honor  belongs  to  Italy. 

Eight  years  ago  a  group  of  social- 
minded  medical  men  in  Milan  united  in  a 
demand  for  systematic  study  of  diseases 
of  occupation.  Four  years  ago  they 
called  together  from  many  nations  the 
first  International  Congress  on  Industrial 
Diseases.  Last  March  they  saw  the 
hopes  of  years  culminate  in  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  first  labor  clinic. 

"For  the  scientific  study  and  preven- 
tion of  occupational  diseases,"  is  the  in- 
scription in  letters  of  gold  on  a  back- 
ground of  white  marble  over  the  en- 


trance of  this  unique  hospital.  Three 
large  four-story  buildings,  new  and  well- 
equipped  with  the  latest  scientific  appa- 
ratus in  laboratories,  hospital  wards,  lec- 
ture room  and  library,  are  here  frankly 
dedicated  to  the  elimination  of  those  dis- 
eases peculiar  to  industrial  employ- 
ments. Already  twelve  scientific  men  are 
co-operating  with  the  director,  Dr.  De- 
voto,  although  the  laboratories  were  not 
opened  until  March  20.  In  one  of  the 
hospital  wards  the  director  is  giving  spe- 
cial attention  to  fourteen  patients.  One 
of  these,  a  man  trembling  with  the  pecul- 
iar palsy  due  to  mercurial  poisoning,  be- 
gan work  in  a  hat  factory  when  ten 
years  of  age  and  felt  the  effects  of  the 
poison  almost  immediately.  Another  pa- 
tient suffers  with  "lead  colic",  the  result 
of  his  work  as  a  house  painter.  Seven 
of  his  thirteen  children  died  during  the 
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first  few  months  after  they  came  into 
the  world,  on  account,  perhaps,  of  the 
presence  of  poison  in  the  father's  system. 
Other  patients  are  being  treated  for  ills 
occasioned  by  work  in  high  temperatures, 
in  dusty  or  poisonous  atmospheres,  and 
for  the  results  of  overstrain. 

The  laboratories,  too,  are  fully  equipped. 
Here  we  find  treadmills  in  which  dogs 
patiently  trot  up  endless  hills  in  or- 
der that  their  blood  corpuscles  may 
disclose  new  truths  concerning  the  toxin 
of  fatigue.  Machines  register  on  revolv- 
ing discs  the  fluctuating  curves  inscribed 
by  long  series  of  muscular  strains,  in  or- 
der that  the  effects  of  overwork  and 
artificial  stimulus  may  be  correlated  with 
immunity  from  disease.  Here,  too, 
"leaded"  mother  goats  and  guinea  pigs 
add  to  our  fund  of  knowledge  concern- 
ing the  effects  of  lead  poisoning  upon 
premature  birth  and  the  supply  of  moth- 
er's milk. 

These  experiments,  moreover,  are  of 
much  more  than  ordinary  laboratory  in- 
terest. A  practical  provision  extends  the 
activities  of  the  clinic  into  industrial 
establishments,  and  supplements  the 
work  of  government  factory  inspectors. 
Dr.  Carozzi.  who  has  devoted  much 
time  to  this  important  work,  is  fully  sup- 
plied with  portable  air-test  devices. 
When  called  upon  by  the  department,  he 
is  authori/ed  to  enter  establishments  to 
inspect  sanitary  conditions. 

The«e  practical  experiments,  carried 
on  with  a  broad  scientific  devotion  to  the 
conservation  of  human  resources,  offer 
both  encouragement  and  reproach  to  us 
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in  the  United  States.  What  have  we  of 
equal  value  to  offer  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  Italy  whom  we  invite  to  our 
shores?  Country  dentists  have  con- 
fessed to  us  that  they  were  merely  "ex- 
perimenting" with  match  factory  em- 
ployes afflicted  with  the  dreadful  "phossy 
jaw".  Industrial  diseases  of  many  kinds 
are  leaving  pitiful  wrecks  to  burden  and 
shame  us.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  reproach 
that  it  was  not  in  weary,  smoke-begrimed 
Pittsburgh,  nor  amid  the  textile  mills  of 
New  England,  nor  among  the  mines  and 
smelters  and  factories  of  the  great  indus- 
trial centers  of  the  United  States,  but 
beneath  the  sunny  skies  of  Itnly  that  this 
need  found  tangible  expression  in  the 
first  clinic  for  industrial  diseases? 

When  Florence  Nightingale  and  Henri 
Dunant  saw  the  battlefields  strewn  with 
dead  and  wounded,  they  gave  a  moment 
to  thought,  and  then  passed  on  to  the 
world  an  idea  which  grew  into  that  be- 
neficent organization  known  as  the  Red 
Cross.  Since  that  time,  wherever  men 
might  be  injured  in  the  activities  of  war 
the  means  for  quick  relief  have  been 
supplied.  During  that  same  half  century, 
however,  the  industrial  field  with  its  ac- 
tivities of  peace  has  extended  and  grown 
more  mechanical,  until  it  now  maims 
more  men  than  war  ever  did.  In  the 
Tinted  States  we  are  just  beginning  to 
realize  that  30000  wage-earners  are 
killed  by  industrial  accidents  every  year, 
and  that  at  least  500.000  more  are  seri- 
ously injured.  And  now,  carefully  pre- 
pared by  a  committee  of  experts  appoint- 
ed by  the  president  of  the  Association 
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for  Labor  Legislation  and  thoughtfully 
received  by  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  comes  a  Memorial  on  Industrial 
Diseases.1  which  discloses  industrial  in- 
juries of  still  greater  magnitude.  In  this 
admirable  memorial  of  facts  and  figures 
we  learn  that  in  the  United  States  there 
are  probably  not  less  than  13.000.000 
cases  of  sickness  each  year  among  those 
engaged  in  industrial  employments.  The 
money  bss  each  year  ( for  those  who 
find  dollars  more  impressive  than  lives) 
is  calculated  \>y  these  conservative  ex- 
perts as  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  billion 
dollars.  At  least  one-fourth  of  this  pain- 
ful incapacity  for  work  and  consentient 
economic  loss,  we  are  told,  can  be  pre- 
vented. 

Germany  has  gathered  and  displayed 
in  special  governmental  institutions  the 
latest  devices  for  preventing  accidents 
and  disease  in  workshops.  These  sug- 
gestive permanent  exhibitions  rank 
among  the  interesting  museums  pointed 
out  to  the  stranger.  And  it  was  only  yes- 
terday that  Germany  :  mong  nations 
nosed  into  the  industrial  class.  In  Min- 
nesota and  Wisconsin  we  are  tardily  se- 
curing the  attention  of  the  state  to  this 
important  subject  and  are  gradually 
building  up  permanent  exhibits  on  that 
sure  and  effective  foundation. 

But  in  the  United  States  we  need  an 
institution  that  will  correlate  the  ex- 


perience of  our  scattered  little  group  • 
hygienists  and  enable  more  medical  men 
to  direct  their  attention  to  the  problems 
of  industrial  hygiene.  We  need  for  the 
pur|K>se  a  special  laboratory  and  hospital 
to  accelerate  progress  in  the  study  of 
the  causes  and  prevention  of  industrial 
diseases.  With  such  an  institution,  phos- 
phorus poisoning  would  quickly  disap- 
pear from  our  match  industry  as  a  mat- 
ter of  scientific  common  sense.  The  long 
list  of  poisons  affecting  scores  of  differ- 
ent occupations  would  gradually  be 
shortened.  Conditions  which  lower  vi- 
tality, lessen  efficiency  and  invite  dis- 
ease, would  quickly  be  improved  to  the 
advantage  of  manufacturer  and  wage- 
earner.  The  necessary  research  woi 
be  carried  on  by  scientists  of  unques- 
tioned ability  and  singleness  of  purpose, 
and  in  a  manner  which  would  enlist  from 
all  the  heartiest  co-operation. 

For  the  past  two  years  the  American 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation  has  had 
an  able  commission  on  industrial  hygiene, 
and  last  June  we  held  our  first  American 
Congress  on  Industrial  Diseases.  As 
an  outgrowth  of  that  congress  a  commit- 
tee of  experts  has  submitted  to  the 
president  a  memorial  calling  attention  to 
the  ureent  need  of  a  national  investiga- 
tion. The  most  valuable  aid  in  such  an 
inquiry  would  be  an  American  clinic  for 
the  study  and  prevention  of  industrial 
diseases. 


BOOKS  FOR  SOCIAL  WORKERS 
LILIAN  BRANDT,  Department  Editor 


THE  RURAL  LIFE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  By  Sir  Horace  Plunkett.  Nrw 
York.  The  Macmillan  Company.  1910.  Pp. 
174-  I'rice  $1.25;  by  mail  of  "THE  SURVEY 
$1-33- 

In  this  hook,  to  which  one  of  our  es- 
teemed contemporaries  alludes  as  "one  of  the 
new  nature  hooks",  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  has 
amplified  the  five  articles  contributed  to  the 
Outlook  under  the  title  Conservation  and 
Rural  Life.  With  his  renvirkable  success 
in  helping  Ireland  to  solve  her  own  rural 
problems,  and  with  his  ten  years'  experience 
as  a  ranchman  in  the  foothills  of  the  Rock- 

'A  review  of  this  memorial  will  be  published 
In  an  early  issue  of  THE  SUKVEV. 


ies  and  an  "annual  holiday"  in  the  States  for 
the  last  twenty  years.  America  could  hardly 
find  a  more  competent  observer  and  adviser. 
What  is  needed  in  the  country,  he  thinks, 
is  "better  farming,  better  business,  and  bet- 
ter living",  to  all  of  which  co-operation  is 
the  first  essential.  To  secure  these  desid- 
erata he  urges  the  creation,  or  the  develop- 
ment out  of  existing  organizations,  of  two 
bodies — a  "popular  propagandist  association" 
and  a  "scientific,  philosophic,  research-mak- 
ing" institute;  and  he  advises  with  a  sagacity 
that  belies  his  claim  to  being  "an  unwilling 
politician",  that,  "since  the  one  idea  has  caught 
on  while  the  other  lags",  the  "Country  Lite 
Wagon"  be  hitched  to  "the  Conservation  Star." 
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THE  Lira  or  DANIEL  COIT  OILMAN.  By  Fab- 
ian Franklin.  Dodd.  Mead  and  Company. 
New  York.  1910.  Pp.  446.  Price  $3.50;  by 
mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $.1.67. 

This  story,  succinctly  and  interestingly  told, 
is  full  of  inspiring  suggestions.  Dr.  Oilman's 
statements  of  principle  and  outlines  for  ac- 
tion are  masterly  in  their  brevity,  pointcdness 
and  practical  wisdom.  Most  of  them  rel.ite  to 
education,  but  many  apply  equally  to  olhcr 
social  problems.  The  common  welfare  was 
his  absorbing  interest.  He  gave  himself  un- 
ceasingly to  the  development  of  society  and  of 
individuals.  His  keen  insight  discovered  direct- 
ly what  was  valuable  in  whatever  and  whom- 
ever came  before  him.  The  motto  he  chose 
for  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  "The  truth 
shall  set  you  free' .  expressed  a  sentiment  that 
was  fundamental  through  all  his  life.  He  be- 
lieved in  seeking  and  following  the  truth  bold- 
ly, as  well  as  in  caution  against  half  truth. 

Few  men  have  served  their  country  in  as 
many  different  capacities.  Besides  his  work 
as  builder  in  two  universities  and  the  Carnegie 
Institution,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Slater. 
Peabody.  General  F.ducation.  and  Russell  SIR* 
Foundations,  president  of  the  National  Civil 
Service  League,  member  of  the  Venezuela 
Boundary  Commission,  member  of  the  Charier 
Commission  of  Baltimore  in  1807.  president  of 
the  Charity  Oragnizalion  Society  of  Bilti- 
more.  a.s  well  as  a  member  of  hoards  of  other 
important  institutions.  He  identified  himself 
thoroughly  with  local  interests  wherever  he 
went.  One  of  the  chief  merits  of  the  Hop- 
kins University  Ins  been  its  fine  influence  in 
widening  the  outlook  and  raising  the  public 
standards  of  the  people  of  its  city. 

OW.N  Art  SCHOOLS.  By  Leonard  P.  Ayres. 
Doubleday.  Page  and  Company.  \ew  York. 
1910.  Pp.  170.  Price  $i.»;  by  mail  of  THE 
SL-ITIY,  $1.32. 

The  little  red  schoolhonse  has  grown  up 
with  the  cities  into  a  big  brick  hothouse,  with 
plenty  of  steam  heat,  as  is  natural  and  ncccs- 
n  a  forcing  plant,  whether  it  be  for 
ripening  tomatoes  in  January  or  adding  the 
latest  frills  to  the  Three  R'v  So  it  is  a 
most  wholesome  thing  that  Dr.  Ayres  has 
brought  between  covers  the  good  and  suffi- 
cient reasons  for  reverting  to  the  open-air 
school,  which  may  be  anything  from  *  class 
out  under  a  tree  in  the  summer  to  an  old 
building  with  the  sunny  side  ripped  out  in 
the  winter. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  book,  as  he 
frankly  says.  A  few  reports  from  Germany, 
England  and  America,  and  articles  in  THE 
SURVEY  and  the  Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life, 
I  work.  The  tuberculosis  so- 
cieties have  pioneered  the  movement  in  this 
country,  but  it  is  too  big  and  important  for 
them  alone.  As  Dr.  Ayres  puts  it,  these 
schools  m.irk  "one  lone  step  toward  that 
school  of  the  future  in  which  the  child  will 
not  have  to  be  either  feeble-minded  or  delin- 
OT  tubercular  or  truant  to  enjoy  the 


best  and  fullest  sort  of  educational  opportun- 
ity." Here,  as  in  so  manv  school  matters, 
the  abnormal  or  subnormal  child  has  opened 
the  door — and  the  windows — for  the  normal. 
In  open-air  schools,  or  opcn-air-recovery- 
schools  as  the  Germans,  their  inventors,  call 
them,  pre-tubcrcnlar  ;nul  anaemic  children 
show  improvrmcnt  nothing  short  of  marvel- 
ous in  physique,  school  work  and  deportment 
If  tin-  sick  youngsters  do  that  the  well  may 
do  even  more 

Besides  the  historical  and  descriptive  chap- 
ters there  arc  other  very  practical  ones  on 
Feeding.  Cost.  Construction  and  .Clothing,  and 
Forms  for  Record-keeping. 

THE  AMERICAN  RLKAL  SCHOOL.  By  Harold 
Waldstein  Foght.  New  York.  The  Macmil- 
lan  Company.  1910.  Pp.  361.  Price  $1.25; 
by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.37. 

This  book— the  first  comprehensive  treat- 
ment of  its  important  subject  of  which  we 
know — is  "affectionately  dedicated"  to  "the 
thousands  of  conscientious  hard-working 
teachers  who  are  devoting  their  Ix-sl  energies 
to  prepare  our  twelve  million  country  boys 
and  girls  for  useful  citizenship."  It  should 
help  them  materially,  both  by  the  suggestions 
it  contains  which  they  can  themselves  apply, 
but  still  more  by  the  influence  it  should  have 
on  school  Ixia rds  and  other  authorities  who 
*hape  the  conditions  under  which  they  work. 

The  underlying  idea  is  the  same  one  that 
pervades  current  discussion  of  city  schools, 
that  the  school  should  fit  (he  child  "for  life", 
but  in  this  case  "for  sane,  wholesome  lives 
on  the  farm — the  only  normal  American  life 
of  our  day."  It  is  easy  to  agree  with  this, 
without  slopping  to  argue  against  the  quali- 
fying phrase  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  or 
against  the  assumption  that  city  life  is  "ter- 
ribly devitalizing."  and  to  follow  with  interest 
the  very  concrete  discussions  which  make  up 
the  built  of  the  book :  problems  of  organiza- 
tion and  administration,  maintenance  and  su- 
pervision, training  of  teachers  and  their  sal- 
aries, architecture  and  equipment  of  build- 
ings, curriculum,  affiliated  social  activities, 
and  at  the  end  a  page  and  a  half  of  "simple 
rules  by  which  to  recognize  symptoms  of 
some  common  diseases." 

VOCATIONAL  FDUCATION.  By  John  M.  Gillette. 
American  Book  Company.  N'cw  York.  1910. 
Pp-  303.  Price,  $i ;  by  mail  of  THE  SUR- 
VEV,  $1.09. 

Mr.  Gillette  allies  himself  with  those  who 
would  begin  training  a  child  for  "his  niche  in 
life"  at  the  age  of  twelve.  "If  the  very  con- 
stitution of  this  socinl  world  which  environs 
him  demands  that  the  individual  shall  be  spe- 
cialized in  terms  of  its  nature,  which  in  my 
estimation  is  the  case,  then  the  specializing  of 
the  child  to  meet  the  terms  society  imposes 
is  the  dominant  thing.  This  is  the  great  goal 
of  education." 

Does,  -however,  the  socialization  of  educa- 
tion mean  the  "vocationali/ation  of  education" 
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for  the  child  of  twelve?  This  assumes  that  at 
twelve  the  child  will,  or  must,  know  what  his 
vocation  is  to  be.  It  assumes  also  a  far  more 
static  condition  in  industry  than  the  facts 
warrant  at  a  time  when  all  sorts  of  occu- 
pations are  passing  through  kaleidoscopic 
changes. 

The  practical  suggestions  for  the  recon- 
struction of  certain  school  subjects,  in  Meth- 
ods of  Socialization,  are  the  most  valuable  part 
of  the  book. 

THE  MAKING  or  A  TRADE  SCHOOL.  By  Mary 
Schenck  Woolman.  Whitcomb  and  Bar- 
rows. Boston.  1910.  Pp.  101.  Price  50 
cents;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY,  54  cents. 

Sincere  gratitude  is  due  Mrs.  Woolman  for 
putting  into  shape  the  experiences  of  the  Man- 
hattan Trade  School — the  problems  encoun- 
tered in  the  eight  years  of  its  existence  under 
private  auspices,  and  the  methods  adopted  to 
meet  them.  Unfortunately  the  account  is 
marred  by  careless  writing  here  and  there: 
e.  g.,  "Others  (other  trades)  were  not  chosen, 
as  there  was  little  chance  in  them  to  rise  on 
account  of  men's  trades  intervening." 

MEDICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  SCHOOLS  AND 
SCHOLARS.  Edited  by  T.  N.  Kelynack,  M.D. 
London.  P.  S.  King  and  Son.  1910.  Pp. 
434.  Price  $2.43;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY 
$2.63. 

Dr.  Kelynack  seems  to  have  a  confirmed 
habit  of  getting  out  such  volumes  as  this—- 
compilations of  papers  by  well-known  au- 
thorities on  various  aspects  of  a  general  sub- 
•  ject.  It  is  not  a  wholly  satisfactory  method 
of  book-making,  from  the  public's  point  of 
view,  for  it  always  involves  hiatuses,  diver- 
gences, inconsistencies,  and  repetitions  in  the 
development-  of  the  subject,  though  on  the 
other  hand  each  chapter  can,  in  such  a  book, 
be  the  work  of  an  expert,  as  in  this  case  the 
editor  claims. 

The  aim  of  this  collection  of  thirty-two 
papers  is  stated,  in  labored  phrases :  "To 
provide  a  complete  guide  for  school  med- 
ical officers,  and  to  afford  educationalists  and 
all  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  school 
child  with  a  reliable  and  authoritative  expo- 
sition of  the  methods  and  means  whereby  the 
best  use  may  be  made  of  the  machinery  at 
present  available." 


Chapters  are  devoted  to  the  methods  used 
in  Canada,  Australia,  N'ew  Zealand,  the  Unit- 
ed States  (contributed  by  Dr.  Gulick  and  Dr. 
Ayres),  German}',  France,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  Switzerland,  with  one  OH  phy- 
sical education  in  American  universities. 

CHILDHOOD.     Edii'-d  by  T.  N.  Kelynack,  M.D. 
Charles    Kelly.      London.      1910.      Pp.    151. 
•  Price,   limp   cloth,  32  cents ;     stiff    cloth,  48 
cents.     Not  on  sale  in  America. 

This  compilation  is  the  second  of  the  Na- 
tional Health  Manuals,  the  first  of  which  was 
concerned  with  Infancy.  The  series  represents 
a  laudable  effort  to  furnish  trustworthy  litera- 
ture at  popular  prices. 

The  normal  growth  of  children,  their  psy- 
•chology,  physiology,  diet,  diseases,  moral  train- 
ing, protection  against  cruelty  and  care  in  de- 
pendence, are  treated  in  brief  essays,  each  one 
prefaced  by  a  page  of  quotations  from  the 
poets  and  philosophers  of  the  world  and  the 
ages. 

THE  VAGRANCY  PROBLEM.  By  William  Har- 
butt  Dawson.  London.  P.  S.  King  and  Son. 
1910.  Pp.  270.  Price  $1.20;  by  mail  of  THE 

SURVEY  81.28. 

Mr.  Dawson's  uncompromising  contention 
is  that  "society  is  justified,  in  its  own  inter- 
est, in  legislating  the  loafer  out  of  existence, 
if  legislation  can  be  shown  to  be  equal  to 
the  task." 

Twenty  years  ago  Mr.  Dawson  first  called 
attention  to  the  continental  detention  colo- 
nies and  labor  houses  which  he  still  consid- 
ers the  foundation  of  a  rational  treatment 
of  the  "social  parasite."  Ten  years  ago  he 
outlined  a  comprehensive  plan  for  dealing 
with  vagrancy  in  England.  Two  features  of 
it — the  establishment  of  public  Labour 
Registries  and  the  prohibition  of  child  vag- 
rancy— he  has  recently  seen  put  into  effect. 
This  volume,  therefore,  concentrates  atten- 
tion on  the  disciplinary  institutions  which 
have  been  found  feasible  and  salutary  in 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  ami  which 
Air.  Dawson  thinks  should  be  substitv'ed  for 
the  "casual  wards"  of  England.  lc  pro- 
vide for  the  bona  fide  work  seeker,  for  wnom 
the  casual  wards  are  equally  unsuited,  he 
urges  "wayfarers'  hostels"  affiliated  with  the 
Labour  Registries. 


1911  CALENDAR  OF  CONFERENCES 


INTERNATIONAL 

International  Congress  on  Tuberculosis.  Sep- 
tember 24-:iO.  Rome.  Italy.  Secretary-general, 
I'rnfcssor  Ascoli,  Via  Lucina.  Rome.  ll:ily. 

International  Prison  Congress  (Quinquennial). 
London.  I'ni.l. .  Secretary,  F.  Simon  van  der  Aa, 
Groningen,  Holland. 

NATIONAL  (NEW) 
Conference   on    Vocational    Guidance,    November 


ir.  1C,.  Boston,  Mass.  Secretary,  James  A.  Mc- 
Kibben,  Boston  Vocation  Bureau,  101  "Fremont 
street.  Boston.  Mass. 

rican  Society  of  Sanitary  and  Moral  Fro- 
plivlaxis.  Second  Thursday  in  November,  Deccm- 
l."i-.  Kcbruarv.  and  April.  New  York.  N.  Y.  Oor- 
r. '.-'Minding  officer,  .Tames  I'edersen.  M.I>.,  1'f)  West 
Forty-Second  street.  Subject  of  Meeting  of  No- 
vember 10  :  Clause  79  of  tbe  1'age  bill. 

American  Academy  of  Medicine.  Midyear  meet- 
!!]•_•.  December  1-2,  Buffalo.  N.  Y.  Annual  meet- 
ing. June  24-26.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Secretary, 

November  12,  1910. 


THE  COMMON  WELFARE 


GARMENT  WORKERS- 
STRIKE   IN  CHICAGO 

A  strike  of  garment  workers  in  Chi- 
cago,  which   was   started    about 
weeks    ago    by    twenty    workers    in    one 
.  has  spread  now  to  nearly  40,000. 
Although  the  employers  insist  that  there 
are  no  real  grievances  and  that  intimida- 
oible  for  the  large  numbers 
who  continui  'r,e,   it  seems  clear 

that  no  such  rapid,  spontaneous  and 
enthusiastic  enlistment  oi  working  people 
in  a  lung,  hard  struggle  could  have  come 
about  without  general  discontent  over 
work  conditions  in  the  trade.  The  griev- 
ances concern  various  questions  of  shop 
control,  in  regard  to  fines,  overbearing 
foremen,  speeding  up  and  wages — espe- 
cially the  way  in  which  the  amount  of 
earning^  is  calculated.  The  lack  of  any- 
way to  present  grievances,  except  at  the 
personal  risk  of  an  employe,  was  a  com- 
plaint common  to  all  the  shops. 

Further  indication  of  the  spirit  of  the 
strikers  is  afforded  by  the  summary  way 
in  which  they  turned  down  an  agreement 
into  which  their  leaders,  both  local  and 
national,  were  willing  to  enter.  This 
proposed  agreement  provided  for  the 
return  of  all  former  employes  without 
discrimination  because  of  their  affiliation 
with  the  United  Garment  Workers  of 
America,  and  for  the  selection  of  one 
person  by  the  employers,  one  by  the 
United  Garment  Workers,  and  a  third 
by  these  two,  to  take  up  the  alleged  griev- 
ances and  to  devise  methods  both  as  to 
:id  the  avoidance  of  like  diffi- 
culties in  the  future.  It  was  specifically 
stated,  however,  that  this  should  not  be 
lered  as  a  recognition  of  any  union ; 
that  the  question  of  union  or  open  shop 
should  not  be  submitted  to  or  decided 
by  the  committee,  and  that  the  open  shop 
should  not  be  considered  as  a  grievance. 
This  document  was  signed  by  President 
Rickert  of  the  Garment  Workers 
:nerica,  ami  by  the  firm  of  Hart, 
Marx  in  whose  shops  the 
strike  originated.  It  was  felt  that  a  set- 

mbtr  IB,  1010. 


dement  with  this  concern,  which  has 
10,000  employes,  would  lead  to  a  general 
settlement  Meetings  of  strikers  on  the 
same  day  overwhelmingly  repudiated  the 
proposed  agreement  because  of  its  failure 
•rovide  for  collective  bargaining  of 
any  sort  and  for  the  closed  shop,  which 
the  workers  finally  demanded. 

When  the  strike  assumed  large  propor- 
tions a  citizens'  committee  organized  "to 
tigate  the  grievances  and  if  possible 
:nedy  the  situation."  Emil  G.  Hirsch 
chairman  and  Anna  E. 
N'icli  etary.  The  other  members 

are:  Jane  Addams,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  W. 
Allin  ;<e  Abbott,  Mrs.  Joseph  T. 

Bowen,  S.  P.  Brcckinridge,  Dr.  Henry 
.ivill.  Prof.  Ernst  Freund,  Luke 
Gram,  Alice  Hamilton,  Mrs.  Charles 
Ilenrotin.  the  Rev.  Jcnkin  Lloyd  Jones, 
Sherman  C.  Kingsley,  Judge  Julian  W. 
Mack.  1'r  i.  Meade,  Allen  B. 

Pond,  Father  Spetz,  Rabbi  Joseph  Stolz, 
Dean  W.  T.  Simmer,  Gra'ham  Taylor, 
Mrs.  Harriett  Van  der  Vaart  and  Mrs. 
M.  H.  Wilmarth. 

A  sub-committi  ting  of  Pro- 

inridge.  Miss 

Xicholes,  Professor  Henderson  and  A. 
A.  McCormick  \va>  appointed  to  investi- 
gate the  grie\  Its  report  consists 
of  a  statement  of  certain  points  with 
reference  to  the  character  of  the  trade, 
a  statement  of  the  grievances  as  learned 
through  interviews  with  strikers  gained 
In-  the  department  of  social  investigation 
of  the  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy, 
a  report  of  interviews  with  three  men 
identified  with  the  clothing  manufactur- 
ers, and  the  conclusions  of  the  committee. 

SWEATSHOP 
TO  FACTORY 

Until  recently,  the  trade  was  charac- 
terized as  entirely  unorganized  from  the 
technical  as  well  as  from  the  industrial 
Standpoint  There  lias  been  an  effort  by 
Chicago  dealers,  notably  by  Hart,  Schaff- 
ner  and  Marx,  "to  regularize  the  em- 
ployes in  well-appointed  factories  and 
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work  shops."  In  health  and  physical 
equipment  this  marked  a  notable  ad- 
vance. But  this  sudden  transfer  of  work- 
ers from  their  homes  to  well-equipped 
factories,  however,  with  great  sub-divis- 
ion of  labor  has  involved  economic  and 
industrial  weakness  in  the  position  of 
the  workers.  The  seasonal  character  of ' 
the  trade  was  emphasized,  and  it  is  stated 
that  the  burden  and  costs  of  this  are 
shifted  to  the  shoulders  of  the  workers. 
"The  demands  of  common  justice  would 
require  the  assumption  of  a  larger  share 
of  this  risk  by  the  manufacturers  to 
whom  the  profits  of  these  undertakings 
accrue."  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  indus- 
try depends  upon  recent  immigrants  al- 
most wholly  for  a  large  number  of  proc- 
esses. They  are  especially  helpless  and  in 
need  of  protection. 

Concerning  grievances,  the  strikers  in- 
terviewed represented  the  employes  of 
seventeen  firms  in  addition  to  thirty-one 
out  of  the  forty-nine  shops  under  the 
control  of  Hart,  Schaffner  and  Marx. 
Fines  and  deductions  are  a  frequent 
source  of  complaint.  Loss  of  spools,  bob- 
bins and  needles  may  reduce  earnings, 
and  it  is  even  complained  that  there  are 
charges  for  the  use  of  soap  in  the  wash- 
room. Deductions  are  made  for  small 
pieces  of  cloth  in  addition  to  the  piece 
given  to.  the  cutter  as  just  large  enough 
for  a  suit.  The  workers  claim  that  they 
are  sometimes  compelled  to  purchase 
garments  at  retail  prices  if  there  are 
slight  imperfections  in  the  workmanship. 
It  is  alleged  that  increase  of  speed  or 
complexity  of  work  is  not  accompanied 
by  an  increase  of  pay,  and  there  is  a 
general  belief  that  certain  employes 
receive  secret  inducements  to  act  as  pace- 
makers. 

In  the  relation  of  foremen  with  em- 
ployes, a  chief  difficulty  alleged  is  that 
the  pay  of  foremen  is  in  some  degree 
determined  by  the  amount  of  work  or 
the  economy  secured  in  their  department. 
Incessant  small  friction  between  worker 
and  foreman  doubtless  accounts  for 
much  of  the  feeling  now  manifesting  it- 
self, hitherto  without  any  natural  chan- 
nel of  expression.  Typical  of  these  dif- 
ficulties is  the  loss  of  time,  and  there- 
fore a  lessened  wage  for  piece  workers, 


when  it  is  necessary  to  hunt  for  the 
foreman  in  order  to  secure  a  pass  to 
leave  the  workroom. 

The  strikers  claim  that  the  efforts  of 
the  employers  to  regularize  the  work  are 
due  to  a  desire  to  be  more  advantageous- 
ly placed  when  the  rush  season  begins. 
They  resent  the  necessity  during  slack 
season  of  spending  the  whole  day  in  the 
shop  when  they  are  able  to  work  and 
draw  wages  during  only  a  portion  of  it. 
Time  clocks  are  often  subjects  of  griev- 
ance, and  some  workers  say  that  if  they 
forget  to  punch  the  clock  their  time 
pay  is  refused  them  although  their  work- 
tickets  show  that  they  have  been  working. 

Apprentices,  who  the  strikers  say  are 
trained  to  be  fast  rather  than  skilled 
workers,  are  looked  upon  as  a  labor  sup- 
ply designed  to  replace  older,  more 
skilled  and  better  paid  employes. 

With  reference  to  wages,  in  addition 
to  the  ways  of  reducing  them  already 
mentioned,  there  is  complaint  of  the 
methods  of  calculating  earnings,  no  sys- 
tem having  been  developed  which  enables 
the  workers  to  estimate  their  earnings 
or  correct  the  estimate  of  the  employer. 
Fines,  often  listed  as  "merchandise," 
make  a  difference  between  what  workers 
expect  and  actually  receive. 

All  three  of  the  men  on  the  employers' 
side  who  were  interviewed — Harry  Hart 
of  Hart,  Schaffner  and  Marx,  Harry 
Pflaum,  president  of  the  Wholesale 
Clothiers  Association,  and  E.  J.  Rose  of 
the  National  Wholesale  Tailors'  Associa- 
tion— insisted  that  none  of  their  em- 
ployes has  had  a  real  grievance. 
.Mr.  Hart  said  that  his  employes  were 
free  to  express  their  own  grievances  to 
him  or  to  the  other  members  of  the  firm, 
and  that  the  fact  that  they  did  not  was 
sufficient  evidence  to  him  that  they  had 
no  serious  grievances.  He  declared  that 
the  strike  was  fomented  by  agents  of 
the  union  who  had  taken  advantage  of 
a  small  walk-out,  due  to  a  misunder- 
standing, and  reiterated  his  insistence 
that  most  of  the  workers  stayed  out  only 
through  fear  of  violence.  The  attitude 
of  Mr.  Pflaum  and  Mr.  Rose  was  sub- 
stantially the  same.  They  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  foremen  might  be  brutal  and 
inconsiderate,  and  also  that  some  form 
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of  organization  within  the  shops  would 
be  useful  in  giving  expression  to  griev- 
ances and  leading  to  their  correction. 
Mr.  Hart  added  that  the  strike  might 
be  a  blessing  in  disguise  in  bringing 
attention  to  evils  of  which  they  did  not 
know  and  which  might  be  corrected. 

FINDINGS   OF   THE 
CITIZENS'  COMMITTEE 

The  conclusions  expressed  by  the  cit- 
izens' committee  are  that  the  present 
contract  system  does  not  differ  materially 
from  the  sweatshop  in  principle,  and  that 
in  passing  fr  <riginal  sweatshop 

a  factory  condition,  there 
11  present  in  the  clothing  trade,  even 
in  the  highly  organized  factories  of  Hart, 
Schaffner  and  Marx,  many  of  the  social 
conditions  which  belong  to  the  sweat- 
shop. The  committee  states  its  impres- 
sion that  the  shop  procedure  results  in 
unwholesome  methods  of  speeding  up, 
and  that  the  foremen  and  inspectors  nat- 
urally give  their  first  and  every  interest 
to  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  oper- 
atives even  to  the  point  of  physically  in- 
juring them.  The  strike  is  felt  to  have 
been  made  possible  by  the  continued  ir- 
ritation arising  from  conditions  in  the 
shops,  there  being  little  evidence  that  it 
was  due  to  organized  labor.  While  there 
is  evidence  that  many  operatives  have 
been  induced  to  remain  away  from  shops 
through  fear  of  violence,  the  committee 
does  not  believe  that  so  large  a  number 
.could  have  thus  been  kept  out.  The 
committee  believes  that 

the  natural  method  of  removing  the  causes 
of  irritation  and  of  making  more  healthful 
ioci.il  life  is  some  form  of  org.ini/atinn 
among  the  workers  in  the  shop.  The  industry 
is  to  very  complicated,  the  labor  so  highly  sub 
••I,  the  dependence,  as  yet,  of  the  opera- 
tives upon  the  foremen  is  so  great,  that  it 
teems  next  to  impossible  to  bring  about  normal 
conditions  unless  the  operatives  themselves 
are  able  to  express  their  own  views  and  their 
own  complaints  through  committees  and  thus 
without  fear  of  the  loss  of  position  or  of 
the  enmity  of  the  foreman. 

Such  representation  seems  necessary 
also  as  a  protection  for  the  many  immi- 
grants whose  skill  and  knowledge  of 
American  conditions  is  not  yet  sufficient 


to   enable   them   to   protect   themselves. 
The  report  concludes : 

There  seems  to  be  no  manner  in  which  the 

firm  can   insure   itself   against  the  recurrence 

of  such  disturbances  except  by  instituting  some 

system  of  dealing  with  their  operatives  through 

-.-illative  committees  or  other   forms  of 

•  <p  representation. 

The  Women's  Trade  Union  League, 
one  of  the  participants  in  joint  confer- 
—  .which  include  representation 
from  the  national  executive  committee 
of  the  United  Garment  Workers,  the 
local  union,  the  strikers'  committee  and 
the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor — has 
also  issued  a  statement  covering  many 
of  the  points  which  appear  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  citizens'  committee.  The 
league  specifically  states,  however,  that 
through  various  methods  the  reduction 
in  wages  has  amounted  to  from  fifteen 
nty  per  cent.  Incidentally,  it  gives 
the  interesting  information  that  there  are 
fifty-six  divisions  in  the  manufacture  of 
a  pair  of  pants,  over  sixty  for  a  coat  and 
twenty  for  a  vest.  The  statement  con- 
cludes with  a  strong  declaration  that  the 
only  practicable  and  effective  method  of 
collectively  presenting  grievances  and 
securing  protection  is  through  trade 
union  organization.  The  league  is  main- 
taining three  commissary  or  lunch  sta- 
tions, one  in  each  section  of  the  city 
especially  affected  by  the  strike. 

With  the  strong  endorsement  and  ac- 
tive support  of  the  Chicago  Federation 
of  I.abor,  the  striking  employes  both  in 
and  outside  the  garment  workers  'union, 
have  united  in  presenting  to  the  employ- 
ers, through  National  President  Rickert 
of  the  Garment  Workers,  the  following 
demands : 

(1)  Only  members  of  the  union  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  cutting  and  manufacturing  de- 
partments. 

(2)  A  week's  work  for  all  cutters  and  trim- 
mers to  consist  of  forty-eight  hours,   and    for 
ill  tailors   fifty-four  hours;   overtime  work  to 
be  paid  at  the  rate  of  time  and  one-half,  and 
double  time  for  holidays. 

(3)  Any  misunderstanding  as  to  wages  and 
other   working   conditions   in   any    shop    shall 
be  referred  for  adjustment  to  the  firm  and  the 
shop  steward  of  the  union,  and  if  they  cannot 
adjust  it.  then  it  shall  be  submitted  to  a  third 
party  mutually  agreed  upon  between  the  union 
and  the  firm. 
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CLAUSE    79    OF 
THE  PAGE  LAW 

Clause  79  of  the  Page  Law  on  Courts 
of  Inferior  Jurisdiction  in  New  York  city 
was  discussed  for  three  hours  last  week 
at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of 
Sanitary  and  Moral  Prophylaxis  and  at 
the  end,  as  at  the  beginning,  the  audience 
was  divided  sharply  into  two  groups — 
those  who  find  it  the  first  step  into  the 
European  system  of  regulating  and  li- 
censing prostitutes,  and  those  who  find 
it  the  first  step  toward  a  better  protec- 
tion of  public  health  and  morals. 

Segregation  of  prostitutes  as  a  means 
for  reducing  syphilis  was  first  proposed 
in  the  fifteenth  century  when,  as  Dr. 
Prince  A.  Morrow,  the  president  of  the 
society,  recalled,  certain  learned  men  de- 
clared, in  the  quaint  phrase  of  that  day, 
that  the  disease  could  readily  be  cured  if 
the  infected  women  were  set  apart  and 
treated  by  chirurgeons  by  authority  of 
the  princes  temporal  and  princes  spir- 
itual and  the  Grace  of  Almighty  God. 
The  women  have  been  set  apart  and 
treated  with  varying  degrees  of  thorough- 
ness— and  today  we  have  syphilis  and 
gonorrhoea  in  every  part  of  the  civilized 
and  uncivilized  world — the  white  man's 
burden  freely  carried  over  to  the  heath- 
en, be  it  noted — to  a  degree  never  before 
known.  •  As  an  integrate  and  ineradica- 
ble part  of  this  method,  we  have,  as  our 
twentieth  century  science  tells  us,  babies 
blinded,  girls  ruined,  boys  debauched, 
women  surgically  mutilated,  men  crip- 
pled for  life  and  work,  and  an  annually 
recruited  army  of  paretics  in  the  insane 
hospitals.  It  is  high  time,  Dr.  Morrow 
and  his  associates  hold,  that  we  throw 
overboard  a  theory  based  on  the  belief 
that  sexual  intercourse  is  a  necessity  for 
men,  and  therefore  to  be  safeguarded; 
and  a  practice  based  on  the  treatment 
and  the  punishment  of  the  woman,  who 
has  been  forced  into  prostitution  through 
the  lust  of  men  and  the  pressure  of  man- 
made  economic  conditions.  Self-control, 
a  single  standard  of  morals,  punishment 
of  men  as.  well  as  of  women  who  trans- 
gress the  moral  and  the  statute  law,  sex 
education  for  boys  and  girls,  frankness 
of  speech,  publicity,  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  harvest  as  well  as  of  the  sowing 


of  wild  oats — that  is  the  platform  of  the 
American  Society  of  Sanitary  and  Moral 
Prophylaxis. 

Those  who  differ  with  Dr.  Morrow  on 
the  specific  issue  of  Clause  79 — and  it  is 
fair  to  note  that  many  of  them  agree  with 
his  whole  general  program — find  that 
clause  not  a  beginning  of  state  regulation 
and  licensing  of  prostitution,  but  a  meas- 
ure for  substituting  hospital  treatment 
for  jail  treatment  of  diseased  prisoners 
and  a  valuable  supplementary  factor  to 
his  campaign.  The  wording  of  the  stat- 
ute, they  hold,  bears  them  out,  for  the 
medical  inspection  applies  only  after  con- 
viction, while  the  European  regulation 
systems  invariably  give  power  to  the  po- 
lice to  have  examinations  made  of  any 
women  whom  they  may  believe  to  be 
prostitutes.  It  is,  they  contend,  in  very 
truth  a  first  step,  making  toward  medical 
examination  of  all  prisoners ;  finger  print 
records  of  all  convicted  persons  in  order 
that  probation,  or  reformation,  or  per- 
'manent  segregation,  may  be  applied  as 
needed ;  and,  so  far  as  prostitutes  are  di- 
rectly concerned,  removing  from  the 
streets  at  least  a  few  of  the  diseased 
women.  They  are  convinced  that  there 
is  a  gain  in  every  street-walker  torn  from 
Broadway,  for  not  only  is  she  denied  this 
easiest  and  freest  possible  commerce 
with  the  man  who  seeks  her,  but  she  is 
removed  from  active  solicitation  of  boys 
returning  from  the  theater  or  any  inno- 
cent evening  amusement. 

TWO  SIDES  OF 
A    QUESTION 

There  are  the  two  views.  As  Dr. 
Morrow  said,  the  society  seldom  expects 
to  convince  anyone  of  anything  when  it 
is  discussing  mooted  questions.  But  it 
believes  the  discussions  are  worth  while, 
nevertheless,  for  frank  discussion  is  the 
only  possible  solvent  for  divergent  views, 
and  as  it  seeps  down  through  the  laity  it 
starts  more  and  ever  more  discussion 
and  thus  aids  mightily  in  that  education 
of  the  general  public  which,  after  gen- 
erations of  false  silence,  is  so  important. 

Not  the  least  interesting  part  in  the 
discussion  was  that  taken  by  the  women. 
Without  a  place  on  the  program,  al- 
though they  formed  three-quarters  of  the 
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audience;  with  no  chance  to  speak  until 
a  motion  to  adjourn  was  before  the  meet- 
ing, they  nevertheless  made  an  imprcs- 
on  all  who  dfrere  present.  Moral 
fervor  is  greater  than  parliamentary 


The  arguments  against  the  bill  were 
nted  by   Dr.   .Morrow,  in    a    paper 
which  carried  weight  not  only  beca' 

y  the  foremost  American  authority 

<>n  venereal  disease  and  the  author  of  tlu- 

standard  work  on  the  subject,'  but  be- 

of  the  evident  care  in  its  prepara- 

tion. the  temperate  language  and  the  or- 

derly array  of  argument.      This  clau<r 

of  the  Page  law  comes  within  the  scope 

of  the  society,  he  said,  for  the  society's 

specific  object  is  to  check  the  spread  "i 

venereal  disease  and  the  essential  intent 

of  the  law  is    sanitary.      In    that    it    is 

unique,  for  all  previous  American  legis- 

lation on  the  social  evil  has  ignored  tlie-e 

diseases.     The  question  is,  does  this  rep- 

t  advanced  legislation,  or  is  it  the 

entering  wedge  of  regulation  in  the  Eur- 

opean   sense?      There  is  no  sugj," 

that  the  law  is  reformatory  in  its  pur- 

although  the  women  caught  under 

this  law  are  probably  the  debutantes  of 

for  all  medical  history  shows  that 

it  is  the  youngest  who  are  most  diseased. 

The  law  is  clearly  not  in  the  interests 

of  the  women  ;  it  is  evidently  in  the  in- 

terests of  the  men  these  women  might 

infect.    That  is  class  legislation,  directed 

against  a  particular  class  of  women  in 

of  a  particular  class  —  a  licentious 

•  class  —  of  men,  though  the  members  of 

the  Page  Commission  had  no  such  end  in 

Such   disease  can  be  contracted 

only  by  seeking  it.    Should  the  state  pro- 

tect the  men  who  seek  it? 

The  argument  that  the  number  of  foci 
of  disease  present  in  the  city  at  any  time 
will  be  reduced  by  the  number  of  dis- 
!  women  then  in  hospital,  will  not 
hold,  he  said.  The  supply  of  contagion 
is  constant,  for  the  demand  for  prosti- 
tutes is  constant.  Those  in  hospital  will 
be  immediately  replaced  by  a  fresh  sup- 
ply who  will  themselves  become  infected. 
and  when  the  first  are  released  there  will 
be  a  larger  number  than  ever. 

'8oct«l    niimm    and    Mnrrl«e».       Br    Prlnc*   A. 

.    M      I'        \f*    iin<l    FVI>lK»r.    Phl 
Pp.  300.     Br  null  of  THE  Koirrr,  »3 


With  the  practical  working  of  the  law. 
he  took  strong  issue.  The  evidence 
upon  which  conviction  rests  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  police  who  are  not  fitted  to 
give  it,  he  said.  Sentence  to  a  hospital 
and  discharge  from  it  depend  on  an  ex- 
amination by  a  doctor  stating  that  the 
woman  has  or  has  not  venereal  disease 
— "making  a  demand  which  it  is  beyond 
the  power  of  medical  science  to  give," 
for  only  the  most  virulent  cases  of  gon- 
orrhoea will  be  caught,  while  the  deep- 
seated  but  equally  infectious  cases  will 
escape  detection.  The  most  that  the  hos- 
pital can  hope  to  do  in  so  short  a  term 
is  to  whitewash  the  case — clear  up  the 
obvious  symptoms.  That  is  no  protec- 
tion to  the  men  who  patronize  the  woman 
after  discharge.  Moreover,  every  woman 
discharged  will  be  held  by  an  ignorant 
public  to  be  safe. 

To  those  who  ask  why  not  try  the  law 
out,  his  reply  was  that  it  has  been  tried 
out  for  a  century  in  Europe  and  con- 
demned by  its  practical  results. 

ALL  ARE  EQUAL 
BEFORE  INFECTION 

Since  segregation  and  medical  treat- 
ment were  first  proposed  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  masculine  spreader  of  con- 
tagion has  been  practically  ignored.  The 
whole  blame,  he  said,  has  been  laid  on 
the  woman.  Yet  the  male  is  the  dis- 
seminator and  the  cause  of  the  social  re- 
sults which  are  the  most  serious.  The 
prostitute  is  the  purveyor.  In  the  field 
of  immorality  she  is  the  more  active,  but 
she  is  confined  to  that  field,  while  her 
partner  takes  the  disease  home  to  his 
•  wife  and  children. 

he  held,  to  lock  up  the  woman,  to 
isolate  one  factor  and  leave  the  other 
free,  would  be  a  satire  on  sanitary  sci- 
ence. It  would  be  an  attempt  to  create 
a  double  standard  of  sanitation  which 
is  impossible,  for  science  recognizes  the 
absolute  equality  of  all  before  infection. 
There  should  be  equality  of  responsibil- 
ity as  well. 

Hi-  proposal  of  reform,  with  which 
he  closed,  was  for  obligatory  notification 
of  the  venereal  diseases,  like  tuberculosis 
and  smallpox,  to  the  health  authorities, 
under  specified  conditions;  and  the  wid- 
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est  possible  publicity  of  their  conse- 
quences in  order  to  create  public  opinion 
in  favor  of  the  sanitary  measures  deemed 
necessary  for  their  effective  control.  The 
need  is  for  general  enlightenment  and 
antiseptic  publicity.  He  was  heartily  ap- 
plauded. 

Homer  Folks,  secretary  of  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association  and  president 
of  the  State  Probation  Commission, 
made  the  chief  reply.  Social  as  well  as 
medical  factors  are  involved,  he  said. 
The  crucial  point  in  regard  to  Clause  79 
is,  is  it  a  regulation  of  the  social  evil? 
If  it  is,  he  is  against  it  without  further 
argument,  but  he  can  find  in  it  no  feat- 
ures common  to  the  regulation  acts 
abroad.  It  appears  to  deal  only  with  a 
small  number  of  persons — those  arrest- 
ed ;  and  of  those  arrested,  only  with  those 
convicted ;  and  of  these  it  proposes  to 
segregate  for  a  time  the  ones  found  to 
be  diseased.  Is  that  a  regulation  of 
prostitution,  or  is  it  a  measure  for  public 
health  and  morals?  It  cannot  possibly 
be  regarded  as  a  comprehensive  plan  to 
treat  the  social  evil. 

Mr.  Folks's  point  of  cleavage  with  Dr. 
Morrow — and  as  a  social  rather  than  a 
medical  point,  he  claimed  the  right  as  a 
social  worker  to  present  and  maintain  it 
— is  whether  the  number  of  active  foci 
of  disease  will  be  reduced  by  segregation 
of  diseased  women  after  conviction.  To 
him  it  seems  almost  an  arithmetical  prop- 
osition. He  does  not  believe  that  the 
demand  will  remain  the  same. 

I  believe  that  the  demand  is  in  an  appre- 
ciable degree  dependent  upon  the  supply— 
the  number  of  women  actually  on  the  streets 
soliciting  and  thus  actively  creating  the  de-. 

mand and    that    every   removal    from    that 

number  is  a  removal  of  demand  as  well  as 
of  supply.  I  favor  Clause  79  because  it  re- 
moves women  who  are  otherwise  foci  of  in- 
fection. It  reduces  the  incitement  to  the  de- 
mand and  so  reduces  that  demand  itself.  It 
does  not  discharge  the  non-diseased.  They 
are  left  under  conviction  and  subject  to  just 
the  same  penalties  as  they  were  before  the 
Page  law  was  passed. 

I  will  stand  for  the  most  stringent  law  for 
the  segregation  of  diseased  men,  too.  But 
will  some  one  tell  us  how,  when,  and  where 
we  can  get  hold  of  them? 

A  law  cannot  be  condemned  for  the  good 
things  it  does  not  do,  if  the  things  it  does 
do  are  valuable.  The  administration  of  the 
Page  law  to  date  has  been  faulty,  and  com- 


mitment should  not  be  to  the  workhouse,  nor 
even  to  a  well-equipped  hospital,  but  to  a  re- 
formatory with  adequate  hospital  features. 
Dr.  Morrow  is  right  in  urging  an  educational 
campaign.  This  law  is  not  a  substitute  for 
such  a  campaign  and  does  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  it. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Folks  said,  referring 
to  Rabbi  Harris's  criticism  that  the  Page 
law  is  not  a  comprehensive  handling  of 
the  subject,  that  he  had  given  up  trying 
to  get  all  the  reform  he  wanted  at  one 
time.  The  only  way  to  progress  is  to 
get  what  you  can,  and  then  get  some 
more,  and  again  some  more.  "If  this 
law  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  is  im- 
partially enforced — then  I  will  go  ahead 
with  any  others  to  get  more  of  the  pro- 
gressive things  that  this  law  is  criticised 
for  not  doing." 

There  was  a  hearty  round  of  applause 
when  Mr.  Folks  closed. 

Rabbi  Maurice  H.  Harris,  speaking  on 
the  moral  aspects,  got  into  a  position  of 
opposition  to  the  single  standard  of  mor- 
als that  to  many  of  his  hearers  was  un- 
convincing. A  number  of  others  spoke 
briefly.  Dr.  John  S.  Billings  told  of  the 
arrangements  for  medical  examinations 
which  the  Department  of  Health  has 
made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  law.  Only  one  woman  of  168  con- 
victed has  objected  to  examination.  Gon- 
ococci  were  found  in  fifty-nine,  or  thirty- 
five  per  cent. 

Julius  H.  Mayer,  counsel  to  the  Page 
Commission,  who  had  been  the  opening 
speaker  on  legislative  aspects,  was  given 
an  opportunity  to  close  the  discussion. 
The  bill,  he  had  said,  was  not  new  legis- 
lation on  the  general  subject  of  prosti- 
tution, but  a  development  upon  the  exist- 
ing laws  which  run  back  to  1833.  The 
failure  to  make  Clause  79  apply  to  men 
who  live  on  the  earnings  of  prostitutes 
was  purely  an  oversight  due  to  the  great 
number  of  points  and  laws  to  be  consid- 
ered. He  could  only  see  objection  to 
Clause  79  on  two  grounds.  The  first  was 
a  fundamental  objection  on  the  part  of 
some  to  any  legislation  whatever  on  the 
subject.  With  that  view  he  could  see 
no  use  in  arguing.  The  other  objection 
was  upon  specific  phrases  or  upon  ad- 
ministration. On  that  he  urged  time  to 
see  what  some  of  the  results  are.  "We 
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must  confer  and  co-operate  and  work  it 
out  together",  he  said.  In  the  time  al- 
lotted to  him  he  had  not  given  any- 
thing like  an  adequate  description  of 
the  law  or  of  the  commission's  reason- 
ing in  drafting  it,  but  urged  his  hearers 
to  read  the  report  of  the  commission.  In 
closing,  he  repeated  a  plea  for  a  fair 
trial.  It  was  n"t  in  any  -cnse  a  complete 
ire,  but  a  first  step.  Let  it  be  tried 
out  practically  and  made  the  basis  for 
further  steps. 

"FIRST  STEP" 
TOWARD  WHAT? 

Then,  with  the  chairman's  gavel  raised 
to  declare  adjournment,  the  women  took 
a  hand.  I'.y  hi-,  use  of  the  phrav 
first  step."  Mr.  Mayer  had  given  the 
cue  to  their  chief  contention — that  med- 
ical inspection  under  Clause  79  is  essen- 
tially regulation  and  the  next  step  will 
be  licensing.  Twenty  women  were  on 
their  feet,  claiming  the  floor.  Finally 
one  of  them  put  the  question  that  was  on 
every  tongue.  Would  the  gentleman 
state  what,  if  he  had  the  power,  the  next 
step  would  be?  He  had  not  the  power, 
he  said — that  lies  with  the  Legislature — 
but  if  he  had  the  power  he  was  frank  to 
confess  he  had  no  next  step.  He  had 
done  his  best  in  the  Page  law. 

••  woman  after  another  got  the  floor 

and   in  explosive  phrases  told  the  tale 

that  Dr.  Morrow  had  put  <!;  ately. 

it  was  emotional  and  inco- 

-herent,  but  it  struck  home  to  many  as 

nee  of  an  absorbing  moral  fervor. 
I'nder  it  all  lay  a  sex-consciousness  of 
deep  wrongs  suffered  by  women,  a  storm 
of  protest  that  has  been  gathering  f6r 
centuries  and  is  wreaking  itself  pell  mell 
on  what  they  regard  as  a  "hypocritical 
and  Pharisaical  law." 

Finally,  I.avinia  L.  Dock,  secretary  of 

the  International  Council  of  Nurses,  got 

to  the  platform  and  flayed  the  law  and 

its   makers   in    stinging   phrases,   amidst 

^he  challenged  the 

•m  and  the  sincerity  of  its  support- 

•id  the  "weak  excuse  and  feeble  ar- 
gument" of  the  "philanthropists  who  had 

:  to  enforce  the  old  law."  Much 
had  liet-n  «aid  of  soliciting  by  wom- 
en, but  nothing  of  soliciting  1>\  men. 


she  said.  Let  any  girl  ordinarily  pro- 
tected by  good  clothes  and  a  good  neigh- 
borhood put  on  the  clothes  of  a  working 
girl  and  go  to  a  factory.  She  would  find 
that  solicitation  of  women  by  men  went 
on  unceasingly  wherever  girls  work  for 
a  living.  The  essential  characteristic  of 
state  regulation  of  prostitution,  the  core 
and  essence  of  the  whole  thing,  she  said, 
was  the  enforced  medical  examination 
and  compulsory  treatment.  All  the  rest 
is  unessential.  Take  the  medical  exam- 
ination away  from  foreign  systems  ol 
regulation  and  >ee  what  is  left.  Clause 
79,  she  said,  has  not  the  slightest  ten- 
dency toward  minimizing  prostitution. 
lie  money  and  machinery  wasted  on 
it  he  applied  to  enforcing  existing  laws 
which  are  now  notoriously  not  enforced. 
She  left  the  platform  in  a  storm  of  ap- 
plause and  congratulation  by  her  sup- 
porters, and  the  meeting  broke  up  into 
little  groups  to  carry  on  the  discussion  in- 
definitely. 

To  an  outsider,  it  appeared  that  the 
evening  was  spent  more  in  considering 
the  general  question  of  the  social  evil 
than  the  I 'age  law.  Dr.  Billings's  figures 
were  the  only  statistics  offered  on  its 
operation  ami  Mr.  Folks  was  the  only 
one  who  spoke  on  actual  administration. 
There  was  no  evidence  by  judges,  pro- 
bation officers,  police,  matrons,  exam- 
ining physicians  or  any  of  the  officials 
engaged  in  the  actual  administration  of 
i.  Sources  of  direct  information 
were  present,  but  unheard  from,  in  a 
police  magistrate,  a  former  executive 
secretary  of  the  Committee  of  Fourteen, 
the  first  woman  probation  officer  at  the 
Xipht  Court,  the  secretary  of  the  New 
Y"rk  Prison  Association,  officers  of  the 
new  Committee  on  Criminal  Courts,  and 
the  director  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute, 
which  is  experimenting  with  the  Ehrlich 
discovery  for  syphilis,  which  had  not 
even  been  mentioned.  A  later  meeting, 
on  the  same  subject,  which  was  proposed, 
may  include  them. 

OPENING     UP 
A  WIDE  FIELD 

The  discussion  of  Clause  79  has  thus 
brought  the  whole  subject  of  the  social 
evil  and  the  venereal  diseases  to  general 
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attention,  and  has  showed  throughout 
that  a  public  commission  which  puts 
through  new  legislation  without  calling 
into  consultation  the  groups  of  people 
most  interested,  will  be  roundly  criti- 
cised. Conversely,  these  groups  are 
put  in  the  difficult  and  embarrassing 
position  of  having  to  fight  a  long  cam- 
paign for  revision  of  a  statute  which 
they  should  have  known  about  and  chal- 
lenged before  it  was  passed,  and  especial- 
ly while  it  was  still  under  consideration 
by  the  commission — the  report  of  the 
Page  Commission  was  widely  circulated 
and  the  bill  was  the  subject  of  public 
hearings.  Further,  those  who  believe 
Clause  79  is  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge 
for  securing  medical  examination  and 
finger  print  records  of  all  prisoners,  have 
found  it  in  fact  the  large  end  of  the 
wedge,  which  is  balky  about  entering 
backward,  after  the  contrary  manner  of 
all  wedges.  Finally,  legislation  directed 
at  one  sex,  however  well  grounded  in 
legal  practice  and  precedent,  will  be 
fought  as  class  legislation. 

It  has  shown,  moreover,  the  prime  need 
for  a  body  of  actual  fact  concerning  the 
social  evil  in  American  cities  today.  The 
history  of  European  regulation  is  not 
enough.  The  reports  of  the  Immigra- 
tion Commission,  the  Committee  of  Four- 
teen and  'the  Rockefeller  Grand  Jury 
touched  single  phases.  The  forthcoming 
report  of  the  Chicago  Vice  Commission, 
a  study  of  things  as  they  are,  will  be  im- 
patiently awaited  as  the  next  contribu- 
tion to  the  subject  and  one  of  national 
significance. 

AMERICAN  AND  GERMAN 
STANDARDS    OF    LIVING 

Bulletin  No.  88  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  contains  a  study  of  the 
income  and  expenditures  of  -852  families 
in  about  thirty  cities  and  rural  districts 
of  Germany,  with  incomes  ranging  from 
about  $300  to  about  $1,200,  made  by  the 
imperial  statistical  office  during  the  year 
1907-8.  As  Robert  C.  Chapin's  study  of 
the  cost  of  living  in  New  York,  based 
upon  391  family  budgets  was  made  at 
about  the  same  period,  a  comparison  of 
average  percentages  of  expenditures  is 
not  without  interest.  The  first  column  is 


a  general  average  from  those  on  page  7° 
of   Chapin. 

Chapin.  German. 

Food     44.4  45-5 

Rent    21.3  17.9 

Clothing     14  12.6 

.Heat  and  Light   5  4 

Miscellaneous  15.3  19.7 

As  the  percentages  for  New  York  fam- 
ilies are  averaged  on  salaries  from  $400 
to  $1,200,  the  German  percentages  cover 
a  slightly  wider  range.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  food  all  the  special  expendi- 
tures in  New  York  are  higher,  rent  no- 
ticeably so,  with  the  result  of  cutting 
clown  that  miscellaneous  group  which 
represents  the  comforts  of  life. 

Both  German  and  American  families 
of  different  incomes  show  widely  differ- 
ent percentages  for  special  expenditures. 
Percentages  for  rent,  fuel  and  light  de- 
crease as  income  increases.  For  food 
the  German  percentage  of  the  maximum 
income  ($1,200)  is  30.3  per  cent  as  com- 
pared with  54.2  per  cent  for  the  mini- 
mum ($300),  though  the  money  expend- 
iture on  the  larger  income  is  three  times 
as  great ;  in  New  York  on  the  other  hand 
the  percentage  of  the  larger  income  is 
larger,  45.6  per  cent  as  compared  with 
40.8  per  cent  for  the  smaller  and  this 
represents  a  money  increase  of  only  be- 
tween two  and  three  times  the  smaller. 
For  clothing,  those  having  the  maximum 
income  in  New  York  spent  less  than 
three  times  what  those  with  the  minimum 
income  expended,  while  in  Germany  this 
class  spent  nine  times  as  much  as  the 
minimum  income  class. 

As  to  sources  of  income,  the  German 
study  shows  the  fathers  of  families  sup- 
plying only  82  per  cent  of  the  total  fam- 
ily income,  the  American  89  per  cent,  the 
German  families  showing  a  much  greater 
percentage  of  working  mothers  and  both 
having  the  same  proportion  of  child 
workers.  Almost  one-third  of  the 
American  and  one-half  of  the  German 
families  showed  an  annual  deficit,  real  in 
some  cases  and  made  up  by  borrowing 
or  pawning,  in  others  due  probably  to 
an  understatement  of  resources  in  the 
shape  of  fees  and  of  gifts  from  friends. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  a  majority  of  the 
German  deficits  are  in  the  salaried  in- 
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come  class,  that  class  whose  income  in 
all  countries  is  apt  to  be  supplemented  by 
gifts  from  the  surplus  prosperity  of  the 
wealthy  classes  to  whom  it  is  related. 

FIELD    SECRETARY    FOR 
HOUSING  ASSOCIATION 

Systematic  and  aggressive  work 
throughout  the  country  is  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  National  Housing  Associa- 
tion through  a  recently  appointed  field 
secretary,  John  Ihlder.  For  the  last 
two  years  Mr.  Ihlder  has  been  secretary 
of  the  municipal  affairs  committee  of  the 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Board  of  Trade. 

The  noteworthy  civic  service  of  this 
body  has  been  due  in  no  small  part  to 
Mr  Ihlder's  earnest  and  intelligent 
work.  Its  first  achievement  was  the  se- 
curing of  a  city  plan  for  Grand  Rapids. 
So  little  (lid  the  citizens  and  officials  ap- 
preciate the  significance  of  such  a  plan 
that  a  vigorous  educational  campaign 
necessary.  This  took  the  form  of 
a  "civic  revival" — a  week  of  stirring 
meetings  under  the  leadership  of  Prof. 
Charles  Zueblin — which  attracted  wide- 
spread attention1  and  has  since  been  in- 
iated  by  more  than  a  dozen  cities. 

An  enthusiastic  civic  spirit  thus  stim- 
ulated led  to  a  thorough  scheme  of  com- 
mittee activity  dealing  with  various 
phases  of  municipal  affairs,  the  work  be- 
ing kept  constantly  before  the  public  so 
that  well  informed  popular  sentiment 
was  rallied.  In  addition  to  the  civic  re- 
vival several  other  departments  of  the 
committee's  work  have  become  annual 
fixtures  in  the  life  of  the  city.  Among 
these  are  an  Arbor  Day  distribution  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  a  milk  contest. 
The  committee  has  co-operated  with 
public-spirited  citizens  in  other  Michi- 
gan cities  to  secure  the  passage  of  home 
rule  legislation.  It  took  a  leading  part 
in  Grand  Rapids  charter  revision. 

t  effective  has  been  its  ability  to 
unite  and  focus  effort  on  the  thing  which 
in  the  opinion  of  a  representative  con- 
ference was  the  most  urgently  needed 
next  step  of  civic  advance.  In  this  way 
a  large  majority  was  secured  in  the  vote 
on  bonds  to  provide  pure  water.  Simi- 
larly, at  the  present  time  civic  and  social 
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organizations  throughout  the  city  have 
been  lined  up  in  a  vigorous  campaign 
to  carry  the  bond  issue  of  $200,000  for 
parks  and  playgrounds  on  which  the  peo- 
ple will  vote  at  this  November  election. 
\  score  of  definite  civic  reforms  or 
improvements  have  been  agitated  or  ac- 
complished by  the  committee,  whose 
work  has  put  the  Grand  Rapids  Board 
of  Trade  in  the  forefront  of  the  business 
organizations  which  devote  Teal  effort 
to  the  general  public  welfare.  Mr.  Ihl- 
der's success  in  helping  direct  such  work 
by  a  business  organization  augurs  well 
for  his  service  in  gaining  the  support  of 
practical  men  for  the  movement  to  se- 
cure improved  housing  conditions 
throughout  the  country. 

JOINT  FELLOWSHIPS  FOR 
SETTLEMENT   TRAINING 

Believing  that  the  field  of  social  in- 
vestigation is  now  thoroughly  covered  by 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  schools  of 
philanthropy  and  other  like  agencies,  the 
College  Settlements'  Association  has  de- 
cided to  replace  its  fellowships  in  investi- 
gation by  fellowships  in  settlement  train- 
ing. With  the  co-operation  of  the  New 
York  School  of  Philanthropy,  the  Boston 
School  for  Social  Workers  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  a  course  has 
been  offered  in  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton, which  will  soon  be  extended  to 
Philadelphia. 

This  course,  which  was  planned  by  a 
sub-committee  of  the  association  consist- 
ing of  Eleanor  H.  Johnson,  Alice  E.  Rob- 
bins  and  Mary  Van  Kleeck,  includes  the 
full  course  of  lectures  in  one  of  the 
schools  and  one  year's  residence  and  care- 
fully supervised  field-work  in  a  settle- 
ment belonging  to  the  association.  The 
plan  of  field  work,  which  is  designed  to 
give  a  clear  view  of  the  relation  of  the 
settlement  to  its  neighborhood,  covers  at- 
tendance at  lectures  and  meetings  on 
social  matters ;  visits  to  city  institutions ; 
comparative  study  of  the  methods  of  sev- 
eral settlements  in  the  same  community; 
detailed  study  of  some  one  definite  social 
problem,  to  be  used  as  a  final  thesis,  as 
well  as  practical  experience  in  club  work, 
house  duty  and  visiting.  A  detailed  out- 
line of  the  plan  may  be  obtained  from 
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Miss  Johnson,  37  Madison  avenue,  or 
Miss  Van  Kleeck,  31  Union  Square,  New 
York.  Fellows  have  been  assigned  for 
this  year  in  New  York  and  Boston,  one 
being  a  graduate  of  Wellesley,  the  other 
of  Smith. 

The  investigation  fellowships  have 
been  in  existence  for  twenty  years 
and  many  of  the  fellows  have  made  val- 
uable contributions  to  our  knowledge  of 
social  conditions.  As  early  as  1893  Isa- 
bel Eaton  made  a  study  of  the  garment 
trades  which  was  published  by  the  Amer- 
ican Statistical  Association  and  of  the 
problems  connected  with  the  American 
Negro  which  was  edited  by  Dr.  DuBois. 
The  annals  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Social  and  Political  Science  published 
Mary  B.  Sales's  study  of  housing  condi- 
tions in  Jersey  City  in  1902.  Frances 
A.  Kellor  made  a  study  of  em- 
ployment agencies  which  formed  a 
basis  for  legislation  in  New  York. 
Mary  Van  Kleeck  made  an  inves- 
tigation of  overtime  work  for  women, 
published  in  THE  SURVEY  of  Oc- 
tober 6,  1906,  and  of  tenement  house 
work,  whose  results  were  published  in 
THE  SURVEY  of  January  18,  1908. 

Jessie  B.  Adams's  study  of  the  Work- 
ing Girl  in  the  Elementary  Schools  in 
New  York  appeared  in  THE  SURVEY  of 
February  '22,  1908,  and  Louise  Oden- 
crantz's  study  of  Irregularity  of  Women's 
Employment,  in  THE  SURVEY  of  May  i, 
1909.  Some  of  these  fellows  are  now 
doing  like  work  for  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation. 

CUT  THEATER  RATES 
FOR    WAGE -EARNERS 

The  New  Theater  in  New  York  has 
set  aside  certain  evenings  on  which  plays 
with  the  regular  casts  are  presented  to 
wage-earners  at  one-quarter- of  the  regu- 
lar prices.  The  tickets  are  distributed 
through  settlements,  evening  schools,  and 
organizations  of  workingmen  and 
women.  Self-governing  branch  clubs,  to 
be  known  as  Wage-Earners'  Theater 
Leagues,  are  being  established.  Each 
league  has  a  committee  of  two  to  repre- 
sent it. 

Any  working  man  or  woman  may  join 
a  branch  league  by  paying  monthly  dues 


of  ten  cents,  which  are  deducted  from 
the  cost  of  the  ticket  chosen  during  the 
month.  The  prices  for  these  range  from 
ten  to  fifty  cents. 

At  the  performances  already  given,  the 
audiences  were  large  and  intelligently  ap- 
preciative, showing  there  is  a  very  real 
desire  for  good  drama  among  those  who 
cannot  ordinarily  afford  to  see  fine  plays. 
The  fact  that  the  settlement  workers  and 
club  officers  attend  with  those  for  whom 
tickets  have  been  procured  is  some  guard 
against  abuse  of  the  privilege. 

The  first  special  performance  at  the 
New  Theatre  on  October  10,  which  was 
of  Maeterlinck's  Blue  Bird,  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  the  plan  is  spreading.  Oscar 
Hammerstein  has  reserved  Monday  even- 
ing for  a  similar  experiment  at  the  Man- 
hattan Opera  House.  The  managers  of 
two  other  theaters  have  agreed  to  set 
aside  their  entire  houses  for  special  Mon- 
day evening  performances.  The  New 
Theater  will  even  give  up  a  Saturday 
evening  to  enable  many  to  come  who  can- 
not stay  up  late  other  nights.  Special 
matinees  of  fairy  plays  are  also  in  store 
for  the  children. 

The  tickets  have  been  distributed  main- 
ly among  the  Jewish  factory  workers,  al- 
though any  others  who  belong  to  certain 
settlements  can  secure  them.  Refined  peo- 
ple of  the  clerical  class,  particularly 
women  on  salaries  of  from  forty  to  sixty 
dollars  a  month,  are  not  adequately  pro- 
vided for  in  the  scheme.  This  is  a  defect 
which  the  New  York  Evening  Post  points 
out  in  connection  with  the  plan  in  Chi- 
cago, by  which  three  theaters  reserve  the 
first  Tuesday  night  of  each  month  as 
theater  evening  for  business  girls. 

The  People's  Institute  of  New  York 
aims  to  marshall  an  audience  which  can 
be  used  to  secure  better  plays  for  the 
whole  public.  It  selects  certain  perform- 
ances each  year.  Then  arrangements  are 
made  by  which  those  who  apply  by  letter 
and  are  vouched  for  by  responsible  offi- 
cers of  certain  associations,  after  paying 
a  membership  charge  of  a  quarter, 
receive  identification  cards.  These  are 
good  usually  during  the  early  nights 
of  the  week  and  entitle  the  holder 
to  a  reduction  of  from  a  quarter 
to  a  half.  The  idea  of  bringing 
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good  drama  within  the  range  of  the 
wage-earners  is  quite  similar  in  last  analy- 
sis to  that  of  creating  a  larger  audience 
to  demand  better  plays  and  the  two  forces 
should  work  in  harmony. 

REPORT  ON 
EQUAL  PAY 

The  New  York  Commission  on  Teach- 
ers' Salaries,  which  was  appointed  by 
Mayor  Gaynor  last  February,  has  sub- 
mitted its  findings  in  140  pages  of  ma- 
terial, so  bulky  that  they  have  not  yet 
been  published  in  full.  In  the  main  the 
report  is  favorable  to  the  advocates  of 
"equal  pay"  for  women  teachers.  Much 
carefully  compiled  information  is  given 
which  is  of  interest  to  educators  through- 
out the  country. 

The  commi^  i<>n  found  that  while  only 
one-eighth  of  the  positions  in  the  public 
schools  are  suited  to  men.  there  are  more 
men  than  women  on  the  waiting  list. 
The  proportion  of  men  teachers  was 
found  to  be  greater  in  the  cities  where 
equal  pay  for  the  sexes  prevails  than  in 
those  which  discriminate.  The  commis- 
sion was  unanimous  in  believing  that 
men  should  be  employed  in  the  upper 
grades  of  elementary  schools  and  in  the 
high  schools. 

The  commission  finds  that  men  do  not 
appear  in  large  numbers  below  the  sixth 
grade  and  practically  all  are  employed  in 
teaching  boys'  classes.  In  the  sixth,  sev- 
enth, and  eighth  grades  there  arc  905 
men  and  789  women  teaching  boys' 
classes.  Many  boys  leave  the  public 
schools  without  ever  having  had  a  man 
teacher. 

The  commission  assumes  that  it  i* 
more  difficult  to  teach  boys  than  girls 
in  the  two  upper  grades,  and  recom- 
mends larger  salaries  for  teachers  of 
either  sex  for  this  work.  For  the  lower 
grades  and  for  girls  in  the  last  two  years 
the  report  suggests  for  both  sexes  me 
rates  that  are  now  in  force  for  women. 

The  commission  recognizes  the  evi- 
dence on  the  cost  of  living  fur- 
nished by  the  investigations  of  the 
State  Conference  of  Charities  in  1906. 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation.1  and 

1  The  Stnnrlnr-l  of  I.lrlng  Among  Worklnjcmpn'i 
r«mlll<-«  Hr  Kolxrt  (V,|t  Chunln.  Knwll  Si*e 
Foundation  l"ul>llc«tloD  RT  mall  of  THE  SIRVIY. 
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of  the  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor  in  1907,  and  finds 
that  $600  a  year  is  not  enough  even  for 
a  beginner.  The  A.  I.  C.  P.  found  $600 
a  difficult  wage  for  a  single  woman  in 
Xcw  York.  Instead  of  a  slow  advance- 
ment every  year,  it  suggested  a  minimum 
salary  of  $720  unchanged  for  three 
years.  The  Board  of  Estimate  and  Ap- 
portionment has  passed  a  resolution  in 
favor  of  this  change  which  \rill  take  ef- 
fect as  soon  as  the  necessary  changes  in 
the  Davis  law  can  be  made. 

Salaries  for  principals,  it  is  said, 
should  be  based  solely  upon  the  size  of 
the  schools  and  not  upon  sex.  In  the 
high  schools  it  is  suggested  that  teach- 
ers of  boys'  classes,  irrespective  of  sex, 
shall  be  paid  'more  than  those  who  have 
girls.  In  order  to  avoid  the  multiplica- 
tion of  salary  schedules  a  system  of 
bonuses  in  addition  to  salaries  is  recom- 
mended for  teachers  of  classes  of  men- 
tally defective  and  backward  children 
and  of  cripples.  It  is  recommneded  that 
clerks  receive  a  yearly  salary  of  $600  in- 
stead of  three  dollars  a  day. 

The  commission  believes  that  the 
wages  paid  substitute  teachers  should  be 
so  advanced  that  "it  will  no  longer  be 
possible  to  effect  any  considerable  sav- 
ing by  employing  the  services  of  substi- 
tutes rather  than  those  of  regular 
teachers." 

\  "ruler  the  head  of  "sex  comparisons," 
the  commission  finds  that  promotion  and 
attendance  on  the  part  of  children  are 
practically  equal  in  schools  under  men 
and  women  principals,  but  that  they  are 
slightly  better  in  rooms  taught  by  men. 
The  average  woman  is  absent  from  duty 
two  and  a  half  times  as  much  as  the 
average  man,  but  women  are  not  tardy 
so  frequently. 

The  commission  consisted  of  Clinton 
L.  Rossiter,  chairman ;  Mrs.  Frank  H. 
Cothren,  secretary;  Leonard  P.  Ayres, 
Lee  K.  Frankel  and  James  M.  Gifford 

THE    HOUSING    PROBLEM 
OF  TWENTY  CITIES 

The  article  by  Mr.  Veiller  on  another 
page  opens  a  series  of  twenty  on  as  many 
which   will  be  published   in   THE 
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SURVEY  once  a  fortnight.  Since  the  or- 
ganization of  the  National  Housing  As- 
sociation, for  which  he  was  responsible, 
small  but  increasing  groups  of  earnest 
men  and  women  have  taken  up  anew  the 
study  of  local  conditions  as  the  neces- 
sary basis  for  legislation.  THE  SUR- 
VEY is  fortunate  in  securing  for  its, 
readers  the  first  publication  of  these 
studies  in  communities  ranging  all  the 
way  from  tiny  villages  to  New  York, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia  and  Boston.  The 
illustrations  will  offer  significant  evi- 
dence. 

The  list  of  articles,  to  which  there  may 
be  additions,  is  as  follows : 

The  House  Awakening,  Lawrence  Veiller. 

The  Awakening  of  a  State — Indiana,  Al- 
bion Fellows  Bacon. 

Two  Million  People  in  Small  Houses-- 
Philadelphia, Helen  L.  Parrish.  • 

Teaching  the  Tenant,  Johanna  von  Wagner. 

Socialists  and  Slums — Milwaukee,  Carl  D. 
Thompson. 

A  City  with  70.000  Earth  Closets — Balti- 
more, J.  W.  Magruder. 

Two  Hundred  Miles  of  Alleys — Chicago. 
Charles  B.  Ball. 

"Romeo  Flats" — San  Francisco,  Alice  S. 
Griffith. 

A  City  of  Huddled  Poles— Buffalo,  Frederic 
Almy. 

Housing  Reform  in  Cold  Storage — Boston, 
Edward  T.  Hartman. 

A  City  Awake — Detroit,  James  B.  Williams. 

American  Housing  Reformers,  Lawrence 
Veiller. 

Housing  in  Cleveland,  Howard  Strong. 

New  Tenants  and  Old  Shacks — St.  Louis, 
Roger  N.  Baldwin. 

The  Slum  Invasion  of  a  College  Town — 
New  Haven,  Mrs.  Henry  Wade  Rogers. 

The  Discoveries  of  Columbus,  Otto  W. 
Davis. 

A  Neglected  Community — Cincinnati,  C.  M. 
Hubbard. 

Turning  Alleys  into  Playgrounds — Washing- 
ton, William  C.  Woodward. 

New  York — The  Pioneer  in  Housing  Re- 
form, Lawrence  Veiller. 

SEWAGE   AND  NEW  YORK 
BAY 

The  letter  by  Mr.  Holmes  on  another 
page  refers  to  an  article  in  THE  SURVEY 
of  October  8  which  was  a  discussion  pri- 
marily of  the  problem,  at  which  New 
York  is  now  at  work,  of  properly  dispos- 
ing of  the  sewage  of  her  five  boroughs. 

A  solution  of  this  will  obviously  be 
impossible  if  neighboring  communities 


continue  to  pollute  the  harbor.  Action 
by  one  community  cannot  solve  such  a 
problem ;  there  must  be  co-operative  ef- 
fort in  which  all  bear  their  share  of  keep- 
ing clean  a  body  of  water  which  is  imme- 
diately adjacent  to  the  homes  of  millions 
of  people.  The  problem  is  vastly  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that  not  only  num- 
berless cities  and  towns  but  two  states 
front  on  New  York  bay.  It  would  thus 
seem  to  be  obviously  an  interstate  ques- 
tion which,  as  Mr.  Holmes  suggests,  may 
yet  find  its  way  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court. 

In  that  case,  the  mere  creation  of  the 
Metropolitan  Sewerage  Commission  in- 
dicates New  York's  desire,  if  not  her  ac- 
complishment, to  appear  with  clean 
hands.  As  things  stand,  it  would  seem 
that  if  such  a  case  as  Mr.  Holmes  sug- 
gests came  into  court,  the  burden  of 
proof  would  inevitably  fall  upon  New 
Jersey,  and  that  that  state  would  be  called 
upon  to  answer  yes  or  no  to  some  such 
question  as  this :  "Have  you  done  every- 
thing in  your  power  to  purify  your  sew- 
age which  you  propose  to  discharge  into 
a  neighbor's  front  yard,  and  have  you 
co-operated  with  that  neighbor  in  devis- 
ing a  comprehensive  plan  for  keeping 
New  York  harbor  clean  and  healthful?" 

Physicians,  engineers,  sanitarians  and 
municipal  commissions  have  differed 
widely  as  to  the  standards  to  be  set  up 
and  as  to  the  value  of  the  various  cleans- 
ing processes  proposed.  The  records  of 
inter-municipal  relations  go  to  show  that 
if  New  York,  situated  at  the  discharging 
end  of  waters  which  carry  the  sewage  of 
hundreds  of  towns,  did  not  set  up  high 
standards,  her  neighbors  might  gorge  her 
waters  with  raw  sewage.  A  degree  of 
treatment  adequate  for  today  might  be 
quite  inadequate  tomorrow — or  in  a  few 
years — with  the  enormous  growth  of  pop- 
ulation in  New  Jersey  and  in  Westches- 
ter  county,  N.  Y.  It  is  easier  and  safer 
to  demand  a  comprehensive  plan  and  ade- 
quate treatment  now  than  to  wait  until 
the  harbor  waters  are  saturated.  White 
Plains  and  other  Westchester  towns  did 
not  project  the  Bronx  river  sewer  until 
the  river  became  literally  a  stench  in  the 
nostrils  of  the  commuters.  Why  ask 
New  York  to  repeat  the  experience? 
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PASSAGE  TO  TEXAS 

FRANCIS  H.  McLEAN 

FIELD  SECRETARY,  CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  DEPARTMENT.  RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION 


There  may  be  a  few  men  who  know 
Texas.  Many  know  parts  of  it.  Even 
to  a  Calil'ornian,  however,  its  striking 
and  manii'iiM  variations  arc  a  never  end- 
ing source  of  amazement.  It  is 
thing  to  have  sojourned  in  it  a  month 
.and  even  in  that  time  to  have  realized 
the  incorrectness  of  many  impressions. 
Generally  it  takes  longer  to  relieve  one's 
self  of  hasty  impressions. 

Let  us  see.  In  that  month  it  took 
3,000  miles  of  traveling  to  visit  six  cities. 
Important  as  those  cities  are,  their  own 
confti-ing  variation  forbids  generalizing. 
Far  to  the  west,  scarcely  of  Texas  though 
in  it,  is  HI  Paso,  up  a  titanic  incline  of 
619  miles  from  San  Antonio,  its  altitude 
4,000  feet ;  a  desert  city  of  the  moun- 
with  nothing  but  sand  and  air  which 
thrill  ami  tingle  and  colors  which  intoxi- 
cate. Many  come  for  their  lungs,  come 
and  go;  and  the  permanent  group  of  resi- 
dents are  well  within  their  shell-. 

At  the  other  end  of  that  incline  is  San 
•:io.   green    and   beautiful,    with   its 
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memories  going  back  to  Lone  Star  day*. 
now  undergoing  the  pangs  of  a  land 
boom,  with  its  civilization  a  mixture  of 
old  and  new.  the  gay  city  of  Texas.  Still 
to  the  east,  another  half  day's  journey. 
i-  Il'iii-tnn.  with  something  of  Atlanta's- 
assertivene--.  claiming  business  primacy 
with  more  or  less  justification.  Perhaps 
a  little  more  southern  in  feeling  is  this 
•  tier  of  cities,  excepting  El  Paso. 
El  Paso  is  a  reflection  of  the  world.  It 
is  not  only  the  Negro  who  is  a  separate 
class,  but  the  Mexican — the  Greaser — is 
to  the  ordinary  inhabitant  a  being  in- 
ferior. Then  the  capital.  Austin,  where 
one  seems  to  strike  the  very  heart  of 
Texas:  a  tight  little  city  of  not  so  many 
ten  thousands,  sufficient  unto  itself,  with 
a  generous  social  democracy  which  has 
no  counterpart  in  the  other  cities.  I  lore 
i-  not  only  politics,  but  culture,  the  great 
I  "niversity  of  Texas  here  having  its  dom- 
icile ;  or,  rather,  this  is  its  home  address, 
for  ever  the  university  is  linking  itself 
t«>  the  life  of  the  people  of  the  state. 
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The  Conference  of  Education  and  the 
university  have  been  fighting  the  battles 
for  primary  education  and  the  socializa- 
tion of  the  schools  through  parents'  as- 
sociations. Its  law  and  other  profess. »rs 
are  furnishing  the  material  for  more  than 
one  social  campaign.  Progressive  enough 
to  adopt  the  commission  form  of  govern- 
ment, tliC'Ugh  a  city  of  but  25.0  >•>  or 
30,000,  Austin  is  showing  what  efficiency 
may  be  introduced  by  that  system,  ev  n 
in  a  small  city.  Clean,  generous  and  de- 
lightful is  Austin. 

Something  tells  you 
that  you  are  reaching 
towards  the  northern 
borders  when  Fort 
Worth  and  Dallas  are 
reached.  The  few 
railroad  lines  have 
merged  into  many, 
there  are  fewer  Mexi- 
cans,  manufactures 
are  on  the  increase, 
the  population  type 
has  become  more  cos- 
mopolitan than  in  San 
Antonio  or  Houston. 
Here,  too,  the  growth 
of  the  public  con- 
science is  apparent, 
particularly  in  Dallas. 
Indeed,  in  Dallas,  and 
to  a  slightly  less  de- 
gree in  Fort  Worth, 
one  realizes  that  the 
social  problems  are 
keenly  felt  and  that 
the  social  agencies 
have  reached  a  degree 
of  organization  quite 
complex.  Situate-J 
within  twenty  miles  of  each  other,  they 
have  developed  only  the  most  good  na- 
tured  of  rivalries. 

As  to  the  relations  among  the  five 
cities,  so  far  as  the  social  field  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  very  little  interplay. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  charity  organiza- 
tion group  has  struck  up  more  acquaint- 
anceships, but  outside  of  the  State  Feder- 
ation of  Women's  Clubs,  the  Labor  Coun- 
cil, the  Conference  of  Education  people, 
and  the  university,  very  little  general 
knowledge  is  current  of  what  is  happen- 


ing in  the  other  cities.  There  has  been 
comparatively  little  visiting,  and  except- 
ing in  the  case  of  Fort  Worth  and  Dal- 
las, whose  interplay  is  undoubtedly  re- 
sponsible for  some  of  the  progress 
achieved,  one  has  an  ever  present  feeli...^' 
;>l  isolation. 

And  having  seen  these  cities,  what  has 
one  seen  of  Texas?  What  of  the  won- 
derful Pan  Handle  country,  transform- 
ing its  pastures  to  golden-lined  crop 
fields,  measuring  its  expanses  by  millions 
of  acres?  What  of 
the  still  remaining 
pastures  to  the  west, 
in  the  vast  reaches 
stretching  to  the  des- 
ert which  encom- 
passes  El  Paso? 
What  of  the  glitter 
and  fascination  of  the 
gulf  cities,  indeed,  if 
one  confines  one's 
self  to  centers  of  pop- 
ulation? What  of  a 
thousand  other  as- 
pects of  a  land  whose 
marvelous  diversity 
of  face  and  clime  and 
geography  bewilders? 
Once  the  writer 
was  endeavoring  to 
plan  a  way  of  having 
the  question  of  juve- 
nile probation  dis- 
cussed comprehen- 
sively by  the  ju- 
diciary. 

"There  is  the  State 
Association  of  Coun- 
ty Judges,"  replied  a 
wise  judge,  "but  it  is 
no  use  your  trying  to  get  that  before 
them  as  a  whole." 
"Why?"  he  was  asked. 
"Because,  in  scores  of  counties,  some 
of  them  without  railroads,"  was  the  re- 
ply, "the  county  judge  is  also  superin- 
tendent of  public  schools,  and  does  not 
have  to  be  a  lawyer.  They  are  not  both- 
ering themselves  about  public  questions, 
but  trying  to  make  their  own  way." 

This  brought  out,  as  a  mere  incidental, 
the  diversities  even  in  agricultural  condi- 
tions, throughout  the  state. 
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the   International   brldjre   at   El    Puo   where   the   president!   of 
two  (rwt   republic*  met. 


So,  to  speak  oi  Texas  as  a  whole,  as 
alt  of  even  this  long  journey,  is 
absurd.  If  one  traces  the  location  of 
the  five  cities  mentioned  upon  the  map 
of  Texas,  he  will  find  that  after  all  only 
a  little  of  the  center  has  been  vi»iu-d 
with  a  short  trip  of  600  miles  to  the 
ern  border.  Nevertheless,  because  these 
are  five  of  the  most  important  cities,  and 
because  there  are  at  least  three  organiza- 
( already  alluded  to)  which  have 
state-wide  affiliations  in  the  social  field 
and  whose  point  of  view  may  be  obtained 
at  second  hand,  and  because  the  results 
of  rural  mishandling  are  sometimes  ap- 
parent in  cities,  there  are  certain  prob- 
lems standing  out  prominently  in  these 


can--,  which  are  certainly  state 
problem-. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tuber- 
oilii-i<.  both  imported  and  domestic, 
hangs  like  a  black  cloud  over  Texas.  It 
•remcly  difficult,  practically  impos- 
sible, to  form  any  idea  of  just  how  seri- 
ous the  situation  is ;  but  this  is  known : 
that  wherever  there  exists  an  associated 
charities,  there  also  exists  a  feeling  ap- 
proaching despair,  caused  by  facing  a 
situation  without  facilities  to  combat  it. 
There  is  very  little  provision  for  sana- 
torium care;  the  state  regulations  for 
registration  and  disinfection  are  vari- 
ously carried  out  in  the  different  cities; 
a  traveling  exhibit  and  some  few  fairly 
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THE   WORST  SECTION   OF  THE   CONTINUOUS   CORRAL. 

About  300  people  live  here.     Light  and  air  come  only  from  the  door.     The  Infant  death 
rate   Is   very   high.      Rent,    seventy-five   cents   a   week. 


effective  local  campaigns  comprise  the 
sum  total  of  educational  effort.  Then 
consider  that  into  this  state,  which,  after 
all,  is  just  beginning  to  know  itself,  there 
is  pouring  a  stream  of  unfortunates  from 
other  states,  fleeing,  as  they  think,  to 
save  their  lives  in  this  sunny  clime.  Some 
do ;  but  they  are  the  ones  who  have  re- 
sources. Many  others,  whose  resources 
are  small,  through  the  criminal  ignorance 
and  incompetency  of  local  medical  prac- 
titioners, waste  what  would  go  a  long 
way  at  home  toward  securing  adequate 
care  in  coming  here  to  strive  and  scrimp 
for  a  few  weeks  or  a  few  months,  and 
then  collapse.  They  become  public 
charges.  Even  then  they  may  become 
victims  of  a  ghastly  comedy,  may  be 
shipped  from  place  to  place,  by  public 
officials,  at  public  expense ;  shipped  wher- 
ever their  despairing  whims  suggest; 
hastened  to  death,  and  the  public  treas- 
ury in  the  end  the  sufferer. 

So  far  only  the  associated  charities 
have  attempted  to  send  home  sufferers 
of  this  sort.  Public  officials  in  some  in- 
stances have  acted  humanely  in  provid- 
ing what  care  they  could. 

In  this  chaotic  condition  Governor 
Campbell,  at  the  last  legislative  session, 
•vetoed  a  measure  for  the  establishment 
of  a  state  sanatorium,  a  course  in  which 
he  was  amply  justified.  The  situation 
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demands  something  far  more  general 
than  that.  Governor  Campbell's  sugges- 
tion that  there  should  be  a  state  tuber- 
culosis commission  is,  in  the  writer's 
mind,  the  first  necessary  step.  Such  a 
commission  should  have  very  wide  pow- 
ers of  investigation  and  recommenda- 
tion. It  will  be  necessary  for  it  to  jack 
up  the  local  health  officials,  who  are  lax, 
much  more  abruptly  than  in  the  past.  It 
must  gather  statistics  and  data  of  the 
present  extent  of  the  disease.  It  must 
very  carefully  consider  the  question  of 
a  deportation  law,  or  of  other  measures 
which  will  prevent  the  incoming  of  those 
who  come  only  to  die  at  public  expense. 
It  must  see  what  system  of  sanatoriums 
is  best  adapted  to  the  peculiar  conditions 
existing  in  the  state,  and  this  with  rela- 
tion to  the  comparative  wealth  and  com- 
parative civilization  of  different  sec- 
tions. Then  must  come  a  considera- 
tion of  the  educational  campaign.  Other 
states  have  suffered  because  of  lack  of  a 
great  state  program.  Texas  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  lead  the  way  by  a  strong  state 
commission. 

Because  we  have  expressed  the  opin- 
ion, voicing  the  belief  of  trained  ob- 
servers in  the  four  larger  cities  at  least, 
that  tuberculosis  is  a  menace,  it  must  not 
be  presumed  that  present  conditions  are 
much  worse  than  in  other  states.  The 
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nting  for  $3.90  •  month.  tbeae  little  booM  are  occupied  by  steady,  bard-working  men. 


only  difference  is  that  Texas  is  adding 
rapidly  to  its  burden  by  reason  of  alien 
accretio:  With  this  added  burden, 

only  a  few  health  officers  have  acted  with 
an\  degree  of  vim.  A  few  have  attempt- 
hide  conditions.  Others  have  af- 
firmed that  there  were  no  "native"  cases, 
which  is  nothing  less  than  wilful  blind- 
ness. But  whether  there  has  been  activ- 
-  laxness,  it  matters  not.  Because 
of  climatic  and  present  social  conditions, 
the  tuberculosis  problem  is  primarily  a 
state  problem  in  Texas. 

In  the  field  of  the  juvenile  court  and 
probation  there  is  the  same  apparent 
need  of  a  state  juvenile  court  commis- 
sion. The  history  of  this  movement  in 
Texas  plainly  indicates  that  it  is  now  in 
need  of  the  patient,  careful,  intensive  field 
work  which  must  always  follow  the 
active  propagandist  stage.  As  the  result 
of  enthusiasm,  there  was  imbedded  in  the 


Texas  statutes  a  law  covering  juvenile 
oiurt  and  probation  which  was  practically 
copied  bodily  from  the  statute  books  of 
another  state.  In  some  ways  lawyers 
have  affirmed  it  was  a  misfit.  Its  legality 
on  some  points  is  so  seriously  questioned 
that  the  judge  in  one  important  city  jug- 
gles his  dockets  so  that  technically  juve- 
nile court  cases  are  tried  on  a  criminal 
docket.  As  a  result,  we  were  told  of  one 
case  where  a  weak-kneed  jury  refused  to 
take  a  child  from  a  notoriously  im- 
moral woman,  on  evidence  which  any 
juvenile  court  judge  would  have  accepted 
as  convincing. 

In  another  large  city  the  probation 
system  has  been  badly  discredited  be- 
cause the  judge  has  been  trying  to  work 
out  a  "big  brother"  volunteer  scheme 
with  no  paid  official  as  a  center.  In 
short,  some  of  the  best  friends  of  the 
movement  acknowledge  that,  excepting 


TO!  CONTINUOUS  COBBAU 

-  now  ownenhlp  It  h*i  been  brought  up  to  a  high  itnndard  of  cleanllnem. 
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in  a  very  few  places,  it  has  broken  down 
completely.  There  is  need  to  see  where 
the  law  should  be  remedied,  what  system 
would  best  fit  counties  varying  in  wealth 
and  in  social  conditions,  when  the  paid 
officer  should  be  paid  from  the  public 
moneys,  and  so  on  through  the  whole 
long  chapter.  Texas  was  not  ready 
for  the  plan ;  it  had  not  been  worked 
out  in  sufficient  detail.  What  is  be- 
ing done  now  should  have  been  done  in 
the  first  place.  The  day  was  saved  in 
a  few  places,  like  Dallas  and  Houston. 


ests.  At  the  same  time  there  is  nothing 
resembling  the  cotton  mill  conditions  in 
some  of  the  other  southern  states.  What- 
ever of  administrative  coercion  is  now 
exerted  in  this  broad  state  must  be  by 
one  lone  commissioner  of  labor  statistics 
and  a  deputy  at  Austin,  who  notifies  the 
'  district  attorney  in  case  violations  come 
to  his  attention.  The  district  attorney 
notified  must  prosecute.  In  several  pret- 
ty bad  situations  the  commissioner  or 
deputy  has  gone  to  the  scene  and  righted 
matters.  But  everyone  recognizes  that 


THEIR   ONLY   OUTLOOK. 
A  city  beautiful  movement  has  been  started  in  San  Antonio — but  not  in  this  alley. 


For  instance,  in  Dallas  the  Women's  Club 
paid  for  a  good  officer  until  the  county 
was  willing  to  pay  for  him,  following  the 
old  Chicago  plan.  But  there  cannot  be 
the  slightest  doubt  that  probation  needs 
rejuvenation  on  a  carefully  thought  out 
and  intensive  plan. 

Though  in  tuberculosis  the  state  has 
been  slow  in  awakening,  this  is  not  in- 
dicative of  its  attitude  in  other  fields. 
The  child  labor  problem  now  receiving 
attention  in  the  state  is  practically  one  of 
prevention.  There  are  unmistakable  evi- 
dences of  increasing  manufacturing  inter- 


they  can  give  only  incidental  protection. 
The  present  child  labor  law  prohibits 
employment  of  any  child  under  twelve  in 
factory,  manufacturing  mill,  or  any  es- 
tablishment using  machinery.  Children 
between  twelve  and  fourteen  the  statute 
bars  out,  and  those  who  cannot  read  nor 
write,  unless  the  child  has  a  widowed 
mother  or  incapacitated  parent  to  sup- 
port. Employment  under  sixteen  is  pro- 
hibited in  breweries,  distilleries,  and  in 
marine  service.  The  twelve-  to  fourteen- 
year-old  children  who  are  employed,  can 
drive  away  idleness  only  between  the 
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hours  of  6  A.  M.  and  6 
r.  M..  They  cannot 
work  all  night.  Proof 
of  age  is  most  riuli- 
mentary.  Further- 
more, there  is  no  com- 
pulsory education  law. 

With  this  situation, 
leaders  in  social  work 
in  Texas  are  consider- 
ing two  things:  fir-i, 
the  organization  of  a 
•tate  child  labor  com- 
mittee ;  and,  second, 
the  placing  of  all  em- 
phasis just  now  upon 
legislation  which  shall 
fix  an  absolute  stand- 
ard age  limit  of  four- 
teen, and  shall  further,  as  the  opportunity 
offers,  a  state  compulsory  education  law. 
N'i  wiser  decision  could  be  made.  It  is 
not  a  situation  which  indicates  improving 
the  administrative  machinery,  in  order 
completely  to  accomplish  what  the  present 
law  intended.  Rather  every  detail  of  the 
situation  seems  to  cry  out  for  the  strat- 
egic advantage  of  getting  a  better  and  ab- 
solute standard  on  the  statute  books,  and 
then  fighting  for  the  administrative  de- 
tails later  on;  especially  so  as  industrial 
interests  grow  apace,  and  problems  be- 
come more  complicated. 

With  reference  to  a  legislative  pro- 
gram of  this  sort,  it  is  interesting  to  the 
writer  to  remember  some  comments 
made  to  him  upon  the  uncouthness  of  the 
Texas  Legislature.  It  was  not  his  for- 
tune to  sec  it  at  work.  But  certainly  it 
cannot  be  accused  of  unwillingni 
accept  "new  tangled"  ideas,  an  accusa- 
tion which  could  rest  against  certain  other 
Legislatures. 

Let  us  take  these  two  movements,  for 
instance,  child  labor  and  juvenile  proba- 
Its  legislation  on  these  two  subjects 
is  really  remarkable,  when  one  remem- 
bers how  strong  in  Texas  is  the  tradition 
that  a  man's  home  is  his  castle,  and  his 
children  his  own.  Even  in  some  of  the 
cities  it  is  so.  The  writer  was  called 
sharply  to  account  in  Fort  Worth  for 
having  ventured  to  remark  that  in  the 
ultimate  analysis  the  state  must  be  re- 
sponsible for  its  children.  The  "castle" 


idea  is  still  a  more  or 
popular  tradition, 
redolent  though  it  is 
of  Middle  Age  isola- 
tion and  oppression. 

While  the  three 
campaigns  above  men- 
tioned must  begin 
from  the  state  end, 
there  is  another  which 
must  be  taken  up  in 
the  individual  cities. 
From  El  Paso,  with 
its  miserably  damp 
and  dark  Mexican 
adobes  fringing  the 
international  boundary 
along  the  historic  Rio 
Grande,  to  the  opium 
shacks  in  the  bottoms  of  Dallas,  there  is 
in  every  one  of  the  five  cities  a  need  for 
some  rudimentary  housing  regulation. 
There  is  an  amusing  yet  sardonic 
tale  of  the  time  when  the  presidents 
of  the  United  States  and  Mexico  were 
to  meet  at  the  Rio  Grande.  It  was 
discovered  that  a  most  irreverent,  unrea- 
sonable and  utterly  miserable  group  of 
so-called  houses  bordered  the  line  of 
progress,  and  refused  to  hide  itself. 
What  easier  than  to  hide  it  with  a  huge 
fence!  That  is  the  logic  which  El  Paso 
used.  Visiting  physicians  affirm  that 
only  the  climate  has  saved  it  from  deso- 
lating scourges.  But  even  the  climate 
cannot  avert  all  disease,  and  the  worst 
of  the  adobes  have  been  responsible  for 
the  spread  of  indigenous  tuberculosis. 
Nevertheless,  adobes  built  lately  have 
been  better,  and  work  for  mothers  and 
babies  carried  on  by  the  Woman's  Chari- 
ty Association  last  summer  gives  promise 
that  El  Paso  will  slowly  awaken  to  the 
need  of  cleaning  house.  More  definite 
word  has  come  to  us  in  a  recent  dispatch 
from  El  Paso,  that  the  city  physician,  W. 
H.  Anderson,  has  recommended  the  de- 
struction of  1,500  shacks  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  health  of  the  city.  The  City 
( 'onncil  ordered  him  to  begin  to  destroy 
the  worst  ones,  and  to  force  sewer  con- 
nections in  those  that  are  habitable. 

This  habit  of  setting  apart  ugly  facts 
by  themselves  is  not  confined  to  El  Paso. 
In  San  Antonio,  for  instance,  the  news- 


MANUFACTURE  IS  ON  THE   INCREASE   IN   FT.   WORTH. 
Back  yards  of  S^'ift  and  Armour  packing  plants. 


papers  viewed  with  suspicion  and  alarm 
a  little  description  of  a  visit  paid  to  some 
picturesque  horse  corrals  which  thrifty 
property  owners  had  transformed  into 
"model  dwelling  houses."  Imagine  a 
hollow  oblong,  pointed  on  three  sides, 
with  a  continuous  row  of  corrals,  more 
or  less  partitioned  off,  and  housing,  ap- 
parently, fifty  families  or  more.  Incred- 
ible as  it  may  seem,  there  was  even  dan- 
ger from  fire  because  of  the  possibility 
of  the  one  single  and  narrow  place  of 
egress  being  blocked  with  people  and 
household  belongings.  Certainly  the 
sanitary  arrangements  had  the  virtue  of 
being  plain  and  above  board.  Nothing 
was  concealed — a  few  common  privies, 
a  common  pump  or  two,  everything  de- 
liciously  Arcadian  and  odorous.  The 
cheerful  Mexican  families,  one  newspa- 
per assured  us,  positively  joyed  in  these 
simple  houses.  There  was,  too,  a  link 
which  tied  these  peaceful  retreats  to  busy 
downtown,  for  here  the  pecan  nut  work- 
ers were  getting  their  wares  ready.  In 
a  city  in  which  the  use  of  the  word  "tu- 
berculosis" by  the  Associated  Charities 
secretary  in  her  newspaper  articles  was 
resented,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  it 
was  considered  quite  bad  form  to  speak 
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of  corrals.  When  they  were  mentioned, 
nothing  would  do  but  to  send  a  reporter 
to  about  the  best  one  of  the  lot,  to  bring 
his  impressions  back,  enriched  by  the 
rosy  hues  of  an  active  imagination. 

But  despite  its  land  boom  and  tourist 
boom  and  hotel  boom  and  all,  San  Anto- 
nio is  beginning  to  awaken  to  the  need 
of  cleaning  up  its  back  yards.  Curiously 
enough  a  city  beautiful  movement  has 
been  started  in  San  Antonio,  but  its 
leaders  evidently  were  not  taking  hous- 
ing into  their  program.  Their  talk  was 
of  beautifying  the  two  banks  of  the  canal 
which  runs  through  the  city,  and  such 
like.  Imagine  a  beautiful  canal  and  man 
corrals  in  the  background !  It  has  re- 
mained for  the  owner  of  one  piece  of 
corral  property  to  improve  it,  and  since 
then  there  are  the  evidences  of  the  begin- 
ning of  a  social  conscience.  A  campaign 
will  be  waged  this  coming  season. 

It  is  only  because  of  the  somewhat  pic- 
turesque side  of  the  housing  problems  of 
these  two  cities  that  they  have  been  so 
specifically  mentioned.  There  are  sores 
in  the  other  cities  as  well.  The  housing 
problem  is  already  part  of  the  program 
of  the  newly  organized  Central  Council 
of  Social  Agencies  in  Dallas,  and  there 
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should  be  a  cor- 
responding move- 
ment in  all  of  the 
cities  of  the  state. 
All  in  all  the  con- 
ditions are  pretty 
ted 

So  this  leviathan 
commonwealth  is 
beginning  to  find  it- 
self. In  age  not  so 
young,  in  youthful- 
ness  very,  very 
young,  but  big,  it 
is  like  some  boy 
giant  of  sixuin.  all  bulging  and  l.nr>t- 
ing  out  of  his  outgrown  clothes,  awkward 
and  ungainly.  Whilst  harking  back  to 
the  pioneer  days,  cities  have  been  grow- 
ing and  growing,  railroads  have  been 
invading,  the  hordes  of  well  and  ill  have 
been  encroaching,  the  social  problems 
have  come,  most  insistent  of  all — not 
only  th'f»«-  spoken  of,  but  others. 

What  will  be  the  outcome?  If  the 
writer  mistakes  not,  there  will  be  some 
mighty  interesting  tussles  down  there  in 
the  Lone  Star  State — sharp  and  pointed 
an>l  fruitful  encounters!  It  would  be 
invidious  to  mention  the  strong  men  and 
<-n  to  be  found  in  the  Associated 
Charities  of  the  different  cities,  the 
Mothers'  Congress,  the  Women's  Fed- 
eration, the  Conference  of  Education,  the 
Labor  Council,  and  the  settdements.  or 
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to  single  out  those 
men  in  the  univer- 
sity who  are  help- 
ing in  the  socializ- 
ing of  the  schools, 
and  in  gathering 
and  furnishing  data 
for  penal  reform, 
for  state  civil  ser- 
vice, for  every  pro- 
gressive movement. 
There  is  something 
of  the  pioneer 
strength  and 
doggedness  about 
those  who  have  already  enlisted ;  they  are 
always  eminently  practical  save  in  one 
point — state  legislation. 

A  most  interesting  illustration  of  this 
is  given  by  the  Women's  Club  in  Dallas. 
It  could  count  upon  a  small  amount  of 
money  to  use  each  year  in  encouraging 
new  social  work.  Therefore  it  induced 
the  city  authorities  to  create  the  office 
of  matron  in  the  jail  if  the  club  would 
pay  her  salary  for  six  months  or  a  year. 
It  had  a  hand  in  the  selection  of  the 
matron,  and  of  course  when  the  agreed 
upon  time  expired,  no  one  would  hear 
of  abolishing  the  position.  The  matron 
had  made  herself  too  useful  and  she  was 
put  on  the  city  pay  roll.  In  the  same 
way  the  club  for  a  time  paid  for  a  pro- 
bation officer.  Now  the  county  pays  him, 
and  he  is  a  good  officer.  Next  came  a 
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playground  director,  and,  if  not  already 
a  city  employe,  he  soon  will  be.  Thus 
in  about  three  years,  by  attending  strict- 
ly to  one  thing  at  a  time,  the  club  has 
three  most  helpful  social  agencies  at 
work. 

Not  always,  but  sometimes,  as  we  have 
indicated,  there  has  been  lack  of  wisdom 
in  state  legislation.  We  believe  this  is 
due  as  much  as  anything  else  to  the  iso- 
lation forced  by  the  unending  miles 
which  seem  to  separate  city  and  city. 
There  has  not  been  sufficient  exchange  of 
views,  sufficient  understanding,  sufficient 
criticism,  between  different  groups,  dif- 
ferent cities. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  formation 
of  a  state  conference  of  charities  and 
correction  has  been  urged.  It  is  plainly 
and  apparently  one  of  the  chief  needs 
of  the  state.  The  unending  miles  must 
be  overcome. 

In  both  city  and  state  there  seems  to 
be  one  other  handicap  to  overcome.  Many 
of  the  business  men  of  the  state  have 
seen  their  business  grow,  without  re- 
lieving themselves  of  the  details 
which  could  be  entrusted  to  able 
subordinates.  They  have  become  slaves 
to  detail,  and  have  not  allow- 
ed themselves 
the  margin  nec- 
sary  for  interests 
outside  the  walls 
of  their  own  of- 
fices. A  few 
have  come  to 
realize  how  in- 
evitably this 
leads  to  a  slow- 
ing down  in  their 
pu  r  e  1  y  routine 
work,  as  well  as 
in  the  evolution 
of  -those  larger 
plans  which  only 
a  stimulated  bus- 
i  n  e  s  s  imagina- 
tion can  produce. 
These  men  have 
become  intensely 


interested  in  one  or  another  phase  of  so- 
cial development,  and  have  realized  the 
moralities  involved.  Ethics,  something 
more  than  personal  ethics,  is  undoubtedly 
receiving  more  and  more  attention,  and 
the  fruition  will  come  when  more  men  re- 
fuse longer  to  be  mere  machines  of  ad- 
dition and  subtraction. 

It  is  true  that  some  complain  of  inade- 
quate support  of  voluntary  work.  But 
adequate  support  is  dependent  upon  the 
vitality  of  the  interest  in  any  particular 
work.  It  is  true  that  the  habit  of  sub- 
scribing liberally  may  not  be  present ;  but 
it  can  only  come  when  men  actually  make 
sacrifices,  and  they  do  that  when  a  social 
activity  has  become  as  much  a  reality  to 
them  as  their  own  business. 

That  outlook  upon  a  little  of  the  center 
of  Texas  and  at  one  of  its  edges,  with  its 
teeming  acres,  its  horizon-confined  pas-' 
tures,  its  desert  splendor,  its  wide-flow- 
ing rivers,  its  magnificent  vastnesses,  its 
fascinating  cities,  its  vigorous  peoples, 
convinces  the  observer  of  one  thing:  it 
is  to  no  mean  destiny  that  this  princely 
state  is  tending.  And  in  that  des- 
tiny social  progress,  if  one  may 
judge  by  what  has  been  forthcoming 
even  in  these  earlier  days  of  isolation  and 

lack  of  cohe- 
sion, will  play 
no  mean  part. 
Not  Mexico, 
but  preventable 
disease  and  the 
curing  of  social 
and  individual 
ills — this  is  the 
fight  in  which 
the  Lone  Star 
State  will  en- 
gage with  all 
that  matchless 
vigor  and  au- 
dacity  with 
which  it  waged 
warfare  in  those 
never  -to-be  - 
forgotten  days 
of  the  fifties. 
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THE  HOUSING  AWAKENING 

i. 

LAWRENCE  VEILLER 

SECRETARY  NATIONAL  HOUSING  ASSOCIATION 


America  has  at  last  awakened  to  the 
lousness  of  her  slums.  Through- 
out the  land  a  new  sense  of  social  and 
civic  responsibility  is  stirring.  The  "new 
view"  of  charity  has  brought  with  it  a 
new  sense  of  values.  Social  workers  are 
now  seriously  asking  themselves  what 
shall  it  profit  a  man  to  go  to  the  hospital 
if  he  must  soon  return  to  some  vile  slum. 

It  is  now  the  rare  person  who  does 
mmediately  assent  to  the  view  that 
prevention  is  better  than  cure,  and  there 
is  a  growing  conviction  in  all  our  cities 
that  poverty  is  curable  and  even  prevent- 
able. That  bad  environment  is  respon- 
sible for  many  of  the  ills  of  the  body 
social  and  the  body  politic,  is  denied  by 
few. 

Ignorance,  folly,  vice,  sin,  and  other 
forms  of  human  weakness  will  not  alto- 
gether disappear  from  our  horizon,  but 
we  arc  beginning  to  see,  as  never  before, 
the  blighting  effects  of  adverse  circum- 
stance upon  both  the  weak  and  the 
strong.  We  refuse  longer  to  believe  in 
the  innate  depravity  of  the  human  race 
and  seek  outside  of  the  individual  for  the 
causes  of  human  frailty. 

We  are  rightly  charging  to  our  traves- 
ties of  homes,  the  responsibility  for 
much  of  poverty,  crime,  insanity,  disease, 
industrial  inefficiency,  political  degrada- 
tion. The  shame  of  the  cities  is  upon 
us,  and  we  are  feeling,  as  never  before, 
the  moral  responsibility  for  the  contin- 
ued existence  of  our  slums. 

These  sentiments,  moreover,  are  con- 
fined to  no  one  section  of  the  country — 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  the  country  is 
aroused.  North,  South,  East  and  West 
share  in  this  awakened  conscience. 

Nor  are  these  views  by  any  means  lim- 
ited to  social  workers.  F.ditors.  maga- 
zine writers,  public  officials,  conservative- 
business  men.  nurses,  physicians — all  are 
awake  to  their  responsibilities. 

Mimbilc  dictu,  these  beliefs  are  being 
translated  into  action.  Here  and  there 
a  social  worker,  overborne  with  tlic 
•ense  of  the  futility  of  the  old  methods 
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of  relief  work,  is  pointing  out  to  his  as- 
sociates and  directors  that  it  is  more 
important  to  have  adequate  sanitary  in- 
spection in  the  homes  of  the  poor  than 
it  is  to  provide  coal  and  clothing — that 
instructive  visiting  nursing  may  be  better 
than  grocery  tickets,  that  the  city  itself 
had  better  spend  its  money  to  strengthen 
its  health  department,  than  to  supply  out- 
door relief. 

It  is  not  strange  that  we  should  have 
awakened  to  the  dangers  of  our  slums, 
foi  they  have  forced  themselves  on  our 
attention  with  an  insistence  that  could 
not  be  disregarded.  Their  coming  has 
in  most  cases  been  associated  with  the 
advent  of  new  races  of  immigrants,  and, 
like  most  imported  articles,  they  are  cost- 
ing us  dear.  No  tariff  wall  has  been 
high  enough  to  keep  them  out.  Few  cit- 
ies have  been  immune  from  the  slum  in- 
vasion. Staid  New  England  college 
towns  like  New  Haven  have  awakened 
with  a  start  to  find  that  one-third  of 
their  population  is  of  recent  foreign  im- 
portation, that  they  have  not  only  slums 
but  a  serious  housing  problem.  Aristo- 
cratic Baltimore  has  discovered  that  she 
lias  heretofore  been  "barbarous  Balti- 
more", and  now  rises  in  her  wrath  de- 
termined to  slay  the  hydra-headed  mon- 
ster that  has  been  sapping  her  vitality. 

Indiana,  stirred  to  its  depths  by  one 
woman's  recital  of  the  wrongs  of  the 
poor,  has  determined  to  do  away  with 
her  slums,  and  taken  the  first  step  to- 
wards that  important  end. 

Milwaukee,  a  younger  city  of  the 
Middle  West,  stimulated  by  its  new  so- 
cialist leaders,  is  going  not  only  to  stamp 
out  its  slums,  but  purposes  to  build  for 
its  workingmen  new  homes  on  the  city's 
outskirts. 

On  the  Pacific  coast,  the  stirrings  of 
the  new  ferment  have  been  profoundly 
felt.  Los  Angeles,  the  city  of  most 
things  good,  is  wiping  out  its  small  slum 
nucleus,  and  through  its  capable  woman 
sanitary  expert  is  affording  the  whole 
country  an  object  lesson  in  the  possibili- 
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ties  of  reform  through  "teaching  the 
tenant."  San  Francisco,  risen  from  its 
ashes,  is  unfortunately  rearing  for  it- 
self future  plague-spots — but  here,  too, 
public-spirited  men  and  women  are  alert 
and  on  guard. 

Ohio  is  aroused  and  militant.  Cleve- 
land, city  of  civic  spirit,  and  Cincinnati 
of  civic  shame,  are  joining  hands  with 
Columbus  in  sounding  the  death-knell  of 
the  slum. 

Philadelphia,  rightly  famed  as  the 
"city  of  homes",  is  anew  affording  the 
country  an  object  lesson,  showing  how 
two  million  people  are  being  housed  in 
individual  small  houses. 

Buffalo,  which  for  years  has  been  the 
admiration  of  housing  reformers,  with  its 
miles  and  miles  of  small  houses,  now 
shows  that  what  has  seemed  so  fair,  may 
be  most  foul ;  and  how  the  problem  of 
room  overcrowding  is  inseparably  bound 
up  with  problems  of  race,  in  her  "city  of 
huddled  Poles." 

Chicago,  with  her  miles  of  alleys  and 
her  magnificent  distances,  offers  an  ex- 
ample to  the  whole  country  in  her  wise 
standards  of  height  limitation  for  new 
buildings;  Detroit,  with  its  sudden  ex- 
traordinary growth  and  marvellous  in- 
dustrial development,  has  not  escaped 
the  common  lot  of  other  cities  and  is  now 
fighting-  her  incipient  slums,  determined 
to  nip  the  evil  in  the  bud.  St.  Louis, 
partly  aroused,  is  at  work,  seeking  relief 
from  many  intolerable  conditions. 

In  the  South,  Kentucky  has  led  the 
way  and  has  passed  the  best  housing  law 
in  the  country,  due  to  the  public-spirited 
work  of  a  few  men  and  women  in  Louis- 
ville. 

Washington,  the  nation's  capital,  whose 
blind  alleys  have  for  years  been  the  na- 
tion's shame,  is  soon  to  show  the  country 
how  a  city  may  deal  with  its  plague- 
spots  and  make  them  into  gardens  of 
delight. 

Hartford,  unduly  burdened  for  a  city 
of  her  size,  has  at  last  determined  to 
throw  off  the  reproach  of  her  bad  hous- 
ing conditions,  and  has  evolved  a  plan 
for  building  model  houses  for  her  work- 
ingmen  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  com- 
bining this  with  a  plan  of  industrial  de- 
velopment. 


New  York,  distinguished  for  having 
the  worst  housing  conditions  in  the 
world,  but  long  the  leader  in  housing  re- 
form in  America,  continues  that  leader- 
ship. Her  7,000  privies  are  now  a  thing 
of  the  past,  and  her  100,000  windowless 
bedrooms  are  fast  disappearing. 

Even  Boston,  where  housing  reform 
has  been  "in  cold  storage"  for  the  past 
twenty  years,  seems  at  last  to  have  been 
stung  out  of  its  self-satisfaction  and  com- 
placency, and,  though  prophecy  is  dan- 
gerous, it  may  translate  thought  into- 
action. 

The  Russell  Sage  Foundation  through 
its  interesting  and  valuable  researches  is- 
about  to  demonstrate  in  outward  and 
visible  form  the  possibilities  of  cheap 
concrete  construction  through  the 
"poured  house." 

Finally,  the  National  Housing  Asso- 
ciation has  come,  to  focus  attention  on 
the  problem,  to  tie  together  the  scattered 
threads  of  effort  throughout  the  country, 
to  stimulate  and  encourage,  to  place  its 
experience  at  the  service  of  those  who 
need  and  desire  it. 

What  strikes  the  observer  about  all 
these  cities  is  the  similarity  of  the  prob- 
lems. Disease-breeding  privies,  neglect- 
ed alleys,  filthy  out-premises,  lack  of  wa- 
ter supply,  room  overcrowding,  defective 
drainage,  windowless  rooms,  insufficient 
ventilation,  dilapidation,  neglectful  land- 
lords, and  inadequate  attention  by  the 
health  authorities  seem  to  be  the  common 
lot. 

The  outlook  for  the  future  is  hopeful. 
The  old  idea  that  the  housing  problem 
could  be  solved  by  building  a  "model 
tenement"  is  fast  disappearing.  In  its 
place,  one  finds  emphasis  laid  upon  hous- 
ing laws  which  will  control  the  situation 
for  all  time ;  on  efficient  and  vigilant  san- 
itary inspection ;  on  Garden  Cities  and 
model  small  houses  in  place  of  huge 
tenements ;  on  instructive  visitation  of 
our  immigrant  population,  and  the  teach- 
ing of  the  elements  of  hygiene  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  in  the  home.  The  coun- 
try, though  awake  and  aroused,  does  not 
yet  sufficiently  realize  its  obligations — 
does  not  yet  quite  appreciate  that  eternal 
vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty  and  that 
when  it  enlists  in  the  cause  of  housing 
reform  it  must  enlist  for  life. 
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FRANCES  PIMM  STRICKLAND 

HARRIS  ELY  ADRIANCE 

CHAIRMAN  YORKVILLE  DISTRICT  COMMITTEE.  NEW  YORK  CHARITY  ORGANIZATION! SOCIETY 


Death  has  again  deprived  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  of  one  of  its  oldest 
and  most  efficient  workers,  and  in  the 
sudden  passing  away  of  Mrs.  Strickland, 
the  Yorkville  District  finds  itself  be- 
reaved of  its  faithful  secretary.  On 
Sunday  afternoon,  November  6,  as  she 
was  about  to  enter  a  friend's  home,  Mr>. 
Strickland  was  smitten  with  apoplexy 
and  fell  unconscious  at  the  threshold. 
She  was  taken  to  the  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital and  lay  in  a  state  of  coma  until 
Tuesday  afternoon,  when  she  fell  a 

It  was  in  1890  that  Mrs.  Strickland 
fir>t  connected  herself  with  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  as  a  clerk  in  the 
Registration  Bureau  and  a  general  vU- 
itor.  As  she  familiarized  herself  with 
the  duties  that  fell  to  her  lot  to  discharge, 
she  gained  in  resourcefulness  and  \  • 
until  in  1897  she  was  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Joint  Application 
Bureau,  which  office  she  capably  filled 
for  seven  years,  passing  in  1904  to  the 
ight  of  the  Yorkville  District.  Here 
she  labored  until  she  was  smitten,  as  it 
were,  on  the  "firing  line,"  and  fell  in 
the  fullness  of  her  powers. 

It  is  as  a  social  worker  that  the  writer 
knew  Mrs.  Strickland,  and  in  passing 
her  life  in  review  it  is  simply  fitting  to 
chronicle  those  features  of  it,  that  within 
such  lines  made  the  deepest  impression. 

Mrs.  Strickland  was  a  devoted  woman. 
Some  tasks,  as  we  all  know,  become  in 
process  of  time  almost  mechanical  in 
their  performance.  They  are  done,  to  be 
sure,  but  done  because  they  have  to  be 
done,  and  the  grinding  of  the  machinery 
is  ever  in  evidence.  When  human  lives 
are  the  materials  with  which  one  is 
working,  the  mechanical  mode  of  effort 
is  deplorable.  How  far  removed  Mrs. 
Strickland  was  from  this  chilly  mode! 
Despite  the  fact  that  her  duties  were 
most  exacting  and  ever  drew  upon  vital 
forces  not  over  strong,  she  never  lowered 
her  standard,  but  kept  nobly  at  the  level 
of  love  and  sympathy.  On  the  records 
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of  the  society  there  stand  cases  that 
testify  to  her  devotion.  She  bore  with 
the  stubborn,  she  patiently  strove  with 
the  ignorant,  she  instructed  the  simple- 
minded  and  won  back  to  health  and  ser- 
vice the  plague-smitten  life.  In  the  heat 
of  summer  and  through  the  stormy  days 
of  winter  she  clung  to  her  duties,  though 
ofttimes  at  the  risk  of  her  own  well- 
begin. 

Mrs.  Strickland  was  discerning.  Dis- 
cernment is  a  prize  requisite  in  chari- 
table work,  and  she  possessed  it  to  a 
marked  degree.  The  ability  to  discrim- 
inate as  between  the  false  and  the  true, 
to  sift  statements,  to  strike  a  just  bal- 
ance, and  to  minister  relief  accordingly, 
is  the  fruit  of  earnest  and  untiring  effort. 
Again  and  again  in  the  final  discussion  of 
difficult  cases  the  committee  sought  the 
opinion  of  its  district  secretary,  and  her 
ideas  prevailed  in  its  ultimate  conclu- 
sion. 

In  fact,  it  simply  remains  to  be  said 
that  Mrs.  Strickland  was  a  wise  woman. 
Her  words  to  a  new  worker  bear  witness 
to  this.  The  keynote  of  her  sen-ice  lay 
in  the  advice  she  modestly  gave  to  the 
friend,  "Always  when  you  are  inclined 
by  your  head,  listen  to  your  heart." 
Could  there  be  a  clearer  or  safer  motto 
for  one  who  must  face  and  unravel  the 
tangled  tales  of  distress  and  want?  To 
know  that  head  could  not  do  all  and 
that  heart  must  guide  as  well,  is  to 
mingle  kindness  with  sane  judgment, 
and  so  this  good  woman  did. 

And  now  her  work  is  done. 

Others    shall    sing   the    song, 
Others    shall    right    the    wrong, 
Finish   what    I   begin. 
And  all   I   fail   to  win. 
What   matter,    I   or  they, 
Mine    or    another's    day, 
So  the  right  word  be  said. 
And  life  the  sweeter  made. 

"Faithful  unto  death"  is  the  simple 
tribute  worthy  of  inscription  above  her 
resting  place. 
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EYE-STRAIN  AND  THE   TEN-CENT  STORE 

LILLA  A.  GREENE 


Last  winter  I  visited  fifteen  five-  and 
ten-cent  stores  in  Manhattan,  in  each 
of  which  I  bought  or  tried  to  buy  glasses- 
just  as  any  other  purchaser  would.  My 
first  two  visits  were  rather  unsuccessful 
because  I  had  not  yet  learned  how  to  ask 
questions  and  consequently  left  without 
much  information.  In  the  first  store  the 
clerk  sent  me  to  the  manager,  who  natur- 
ally declined  to  state  how  many  pairs  of 
glasses  the  store  sold  each  day.  Two 
months  later,  however,  I  returned  to  those 
two  stores  and  had  all  of  my  questions 
answered. 

The  fifteen  stores  are  not  entirely  un- 
der the  one  management  best  known,  but 
include  others  as  well.  They  are  situ- 
ated in  all  parts  of  the  city,  the  lower 
East  Side,  Fourteenth  street,  Third, 
Sixth  and  Eighth  avenues,  I25th  street, 
Columbus  and  Amsterdam  avenues.  It 
is  not  only  the  poor  who  buy  cheap 
glasses  at  the  ten-cent  stores. 

Sometimes  I  went  into  the  store  with- 
out my  own  glasses — much  to  my  own 
discomfort,  because  I  was  barely  able  to 
find  the  counter — while  at  other  times 
I  wore  them  and  asked  for  magnifying 
lenses  or  some  glasses  that  would  ease 
my  headaches.  Various  were  the  at- 
tempts to  fit  me,  either  with  or  without 
a  test  card.  The  card  which  is  used  for 
testing  is  quite  different  from  even  the 
ordinary  card  used  by  an  oculist.  It  con- 
tains lines  of  type,  the  largest  at  the 
top  and  gradually  diminishing  in  size  to- 
wards the  bottom.  Opposite  each  line 
is  a  number,  which  does  not  correspond 
to  any  scientific  prescription  for  lenses 
but  merely  represents  the  numbers  past- 
ed on  the  glasses.  The  "patient"  reads 
down  the  type,  holding  the  card  four- 
teen inches  from  the  eyes,  until  he  reaches 
the  finest  type  that  he  can  read  without 
glasses ;  then  the  spectacles  correspond- 
ing to  the  number  opposite  the  line,  are 
the  pair  which  he  needs.  This  is  crude 
testing  in  comparison  with  the  method 
of  the  best  oculists,  which  involves  sev- 
eral visits,  "drops"  in  the  eyes  to  dilate 
the  pupils,  and  sometimes  hours  of  "fit- 
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ting"  until  the  right  lenses  are  obtained. 
Out  of  150  pairs  of  glasses  I  tried  on, 
there  was  not  one  which  I  could  even 
see  through.  I  cannot  see  across  the 
street  without  my  own  glasses ;  with  these 
I  could  not  see  the  clerk.  Although  my 
sight  without  glasses  is  not  very  satis- 
factory for  reading,  with  these  I  could 
not  read  nearly  so  well.  I  shall  have  to 
forbear  testing  for  myself  the  statements 
of  those  who  say  that  they  find  them  a 
great  help  in  preserving  the  sight. 

In  thirteen  of  the  stores  I  bought  the 
glasses  which,  according  either  to  the 
test-card  or  the  clerk,  my  eyes  required, 
and  afterwards  these  glasses  were  exam- 
ined by  a  competent  oculist  and  their 
measurements  noted.  The  results  were 
as  follows : 

Stock  nnmher         Description  of  these 

of  glasses  Ipnsps  In  terms  of 

Store  bought         an  oculist's  prescription 

1 5  +B.75 

2 10  +1.25 

3 18  +2.25 

4 24  +1.02 

5 24  +1.R2 

6 32  +1.25 

7 34  +1.1) 

s  OR  (  Rteht+    .87   cyl.  +  .25ax!55 

8 I  Left   +1.25     ' 

n 44  +  .87 

10 48  +  .75 

11 50  +  .87 

12  «n  J  Rleht+  .«2 

12 60  \  Left  +  .37 

13 70  +  .50 

Note  how  the  numbers  vary  in  the 
glasses  with  which  I  was  fitted.  The 
lowest  numbers  are  supposed  to  be  the 
strongest  lenses,  the  lenses  gradually  be- 
coming weaker  as  the  numbers  grow 
higher.  The  measurements  do  not  con- 
firm this  theory,  except  in  a  general  way. 
No.  5  was  the  strongest  lens.  We 
should  expect  4-  2.25  to  come  next,  but 
it  is  third ;  while  the  lens  which  comes 
third  in  actual  strength  (  +  1.62)  is  num- 
bered 24.  No.  10  and  No.  32  both  meas- 
ured 4-I-25;  No.  44  and  No.  50,  both 
4-  .87.  The  complicated  measurement  of 
No.  38  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  pieces 
of  glass  were  so  poorly  ground  that 
they  represented  one  thing  in  one  spot 
and  something  quite  different  in  another. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  in  two  of  the  stores, 
4  and  5,  the  same  "prescription"  was 
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given  me.  glasses  No.  24,  and  these  two 
pairs  of  No.  24  turned  out  to  have  the 
same  lenses. 

npare  now.  with  the  glasses  in  the 
table  above,  the  prescription  for  the  lenses 
which  really  fit  my  eyes: 

Spherical           Cyl.  Axis 

17* — "  30* 

eye — :                 — 4>  40' 

With    -   .75  added  to  each  for  near  work. 

All  the  glasses  that  I  tried  on  were  for 
?hted    eyes;    mine    are    for    near- 
sighted.   They  are  mostly  plain  spheres, 
while  mine  are  rather  complicated. 

-  are  the  same  for  both  eyes,  while 
mine  are  quite  different.     Perhaps  I  am 
not  a  fit  subject  to  buy  ten-cent  store 

•s,  because  of  a  complication  of  de- 
"nn symmetrical  myopic  astigma- 
tism with  sub-normal  accommodation." 

tbly,  however,  many  near-sighted 
people  like  myself  try  to  fit  themselves 
with  these  far-sighted  lenses.  As  a  mat- 

•  fact,  these  particular  len 

not  be  apt  to  fit  anyone  correctly  and  are 
just  so  many  waste  pieces  of  g! 

It  is  surprising  to  learn  how  many 
such  glasses  are  sold.  The  statements  of 
the  clerks  cannot  be  relied  on  absolute- 
it  nearly  all  emphatically  stated  that 
they  sold  "lots  of  them."  A  crowded 
store  in  one  of  the  best  business  sections 
averaged  six  dozen  a  day.  In  a  lower 
••  store,  when  I  told  the  clerk 
that  some  stores  sold  as  many  as  five 
dozen  a  day,  she  answered :  "We  sel- 
dom sell  more  than  two  dozen.  They 
might  sell  more  in  some  places  but  not  in 
this  district."  The  least  number  given 
was  from  half  a  dozen  to  a  dozen  pairs 
a  day,  in  a  small  store  situated  on  a 
street  where  few  people  pass  by.  One 
clerk  said  that  "people  come  in  almost 
even-  minute" ;  another  that  "most  every- 
body that  lie  counter  buys  a  pair. 
if  only  to  rest  the  eyes."  If  the  estimates 
can  be  ''<  n.  in  the  thirteen  stores 
about  thirty-five  dozen  glasses  are  sold 
each  day — thirty-five  dozen  glasses  which 
cannot  but  cause  a  vast  amount  of  injury, 
because  neither  the  clerk  nor  the  pur- 
chaser has  any  idea  as  to  whether  the 
lenses  are  the  ones  needed.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  nine  out  of  every  ten  are  wrong, 
causing  strain,  although  perhaps  each  in- 
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dividual  thinks  that  he  can  "see  better." 
Fortunately  children  and  young  peo- 
ple do  not  buy  them  much.  At  one  place 
the  girl  said  that  children  came  for  them 
only  when  they  wanted  "grandfather 
glasses"  for  parties.  I  know  one  girl  who 
as  a  child  bought  greenish-blue  glasses 
at  a  candy  store  for  a  penny  and  wore 
them  "just  for  fun"  when  her  mother  did 
not  know  it.  She  wore  them  so  often 
that  serious  injury  resulted,  and  this  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  glasses 
were  cheap  and  where  she  could  easily 
get  them.  Almost  everywhere  I  was  told 
that  most  of  the  customers  were  "elder- 
ly" people.  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal1  that  "men  know 
better  than  to  buy  these  cheap  glasses," 
because  I  have  seen  more  men  than 
women  buying  them.  In  the  first  store 
that  I  visited  a  man  came  to  the  counter 
and  began  looking  over  the  glasses.  He 
said  that  he  had  worn  three  or  four  pairs 
from  the  ten-cent  stores  and  liked 
them.  When  I  remarked  that  they  were 
harmful,  he  admitted  it  and  left  the  store, 
probably  to  go  into  another  one  nearby, 
as  there  are  three  in  the  same  block.  One 
of  the  men  whom  I  saw  buying  glasses 
tilted  his  head  nearly  to  his  shoulder  in 
order  to  read.  When  I  asked  a  clerk 
who  was  wearing  glasses  whether  they 
were  the  kind  that  she  was  selling,  she 
said,  quite  indignantly,  "O  no,  I  got  mine 
from  a  doctor!"  Another  clerk  said  that 
people  told  her  that  the  glasses  which 
she  sold  were  "better  than  the  ones  they 
pay  eight  or  nine  dollars  for."  This 
particular  girl  was  wearing  a  seven  dollar 
pair  which  she  did  not  consider  much 
better  than  the  ones  she  was  selling,  "ex- 
cept of  course  mine  are  gold."  While  I 
was  in  this  same  store  a  woman  came  in 
to  buy  a  pair  because  she  had  left  her 
'  near  ones"  at  home.  She  often  bought 
them,  for  they  were  just  as  good  as  the 
ones  for  which  she  had  paid  eight  dol- 
lars. She  often  puts  them  on  in  the 
evening,  but  supposes  if  she  wore  them 
much  they  might  perhaps  hurt  her  eyes. 
"The  truth  is."  she  liked  her  ten-cent 
glasses  so  well  that  she  sent  in  a  friend, 
who  had  expensive  glasses  but  now  wears 
the  others.  This  woman  was  retnark- 
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ably  well-dressed  and  of  good  appear- 
ance, but  her  face  showed  the  effects  of 
eye-strain.  Still  another  clerk  remarked 
that  "lots  of  people  like  them  better  than 
four  or  five  dollar  ones.  They  usually 
have  been  wearing  them  before  and  know 
what  number  they  want."  One  man 
with  whom  I  talked  said  he  had  several 
pairs  in  his  pocket.  These  he  inter- 
changed when  his  eyes  tired  of  one  pair. 
There  were  two  other  stores  at  which 
I  bought  no  glasses.  At  one  the  entire 
stock  consisted  of  a  few  pairs  of  Nos. 
5,  12,  16,  and  30.  They  had  sold  all  the 
others.  The  clerk  did  not  consider  that 
any  of  these  were  suitable  so  I  went 
away  without  a  pair.  The  other  store 
was  a  small  independent  one.  The  pro- 
prietor himself  waited  on  me.  I  told 
him  that  my  eyes  were  bothering  me  and 
I  wanted  to  rest  them,  which  was  the 
truth.  He  thought  that  I  needed  about  No. 
30  because  I  was  young.  When  I  could 
not  see  anything  through  them,  nor 
through  No.  5,  nor  No.  12,  he  asked  me, 
"Have  ye  astigmatism?"  I  told  him  that 
I  had.  "Well,  don't  believe  it.  There  are 
a  lot  of  fakirs  who  just  tell  you  that  to 
get  you  to  buy  their  glasses."  He  thought 


his  glasses  helped  people — "they  are  fine 
for  some  people."  Then  he  tried  on  my 
own  glasses  to  see  what  they  were  like 
and  removed  them  very  quickly  with  the 
remark,  "I  guess  your  eyes  are  pretty 
bad ;  perhaps  my  glasses  would  make 
them  worse.  As  much  as  I  want  to  sell 
them  to  you,  I  advise  ye,  lady,  not  to 
take  them." 

The  five-  and  ten-cent  stores  are  not 
the  only  places  to  be  criticised  on  this 
score.  There  are  the  street  peddlers  of 
Canal  and  Grand  streets,  who  charge 
twenty  or  twenty-five  cents,  and  the  de- 
partment stores,  where  it  is  possible  to 
get  eyes  examined  and  a  pair  of  spec- 
tacles for  a  dollar.  There  are  many 
places  where  eyes  are  tested  free  and 
high  prices  charged  for  worthless  lenses. 
In  all  of  these  places  a  vast  amount  of 
misery  is  being  manufactured.  Legisla- . 
tion  is  needed  to  restrict  the  sale  to  op- 
ticians who  fill  the  prescriptions  of  ocu- 
lists. There  are  poor  oculists,  of  course, 
who  are  doing  harm,  but  these  girls 
and  men  "test"  eyes  and  "prescribe" 
glasses  without  the  slightest  knowledge 
of  opthalmology  or  optometry. 
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WILD  OATS.  By  James  Oppenheim.  B. 
W.  Huebsch.  New  York,  1910  Pp.  261. 
Price  $1.20;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY,  $1.29. 

The  seventh  commandment,  in  breach  or 
observance,  is  not  a  new  theme  for  a  novel, 
but  never  before  have  we  had  fiction  written 
to  teach  the  facts  regarding  venereal  dis- 
ease. The  wild  oats  sown  by  a  careless  boy 
are  harvested  in  his  baby's  sightless  eyes 
and  his  wife's  broken  health — this  is  the 
gist  of  the  little  book,  which  is  written  with 
Mr.  Oppenheim's  characteristic  charm  and 
grace.  The  story  is  good  and  Dr.  Rast's 
reappearance  will  be  widely  welcomed.  Much 
of  the  interest  comes  from  the  author's  inti- 
mate and  colorful  knowledge  of  the  East 
Side,  where  the  scene  is  laid.  But  the 
romance,  the  first  glimpse  into  a  new  and 
wonderful  world  which  comes  to  his  lovers, 
holds  good  the  world  over.  All  through  the 
book  carries  in  clear,  convincing  terms  a 
message  which  has  hitherto  been  confined  to 
the  writings  of  sober,  statistical  folk.  It 
grows  in  importance  from  the  everyday  like- 
ness to  us  all  of  the  heroine  and  the  young 
man  she  marries.  It  is  a  good  book  for 


young  boys  and  girls  and  for  all  who  have 
to  do  with  them,  parents  and  teachers  and 
club  leaders.  The  past  summer  it  was  read 
aloud  in  several  boys'  camps,  for  which  its 
wholesome  frankness  and  its  strong  sugges- 
tion of  clean  living  are  particularly  valu- 
able. That  it  has  sold  into  a  second  edition 
in  a  short  time  promises  that  the  author's 
brave  purpose  is  bearing  fruit. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIVING  OR  THE  ART  OF  KEEP- 
ING WELL.  By  William  S.  Sadler,  M.D.  A. 
C.  McClurg  and  Company.  Chicago.  1910. 
Pp.  420.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  THE  SUR- 
VEY $1.62. 

This  is  a  very  good  book  on  medicine  for 
popular  education.  Perhaps  its  most  import- 
ant portions  are  the  chapters  on  digestion,  nu- 
trition, and  the  chemical  composition  of  foods, 
which  take  up  about  one-third  of  the  book, 
but  all  other  aspects  of  personal  hygiene  also 
are  well  discussed. 

Some  anatomy  and  physiology  is  included, 
but  to  what  purpose  is  not  clear,  since  it  is 
not  essential  to  the  practical  instruction  given. 
Too  many  scientific  terms  are  introduced,  and 
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the  attempts  to  astonish  the  reader  (e.  g.,  by 
the  total  number  of  cells  in  the  body  and  other 
incomprehensible  numbers  which  even  the 
medical  student  never  comes  across)  are  too 
.apparent. 

The  author  is  to  be  congratulated  on  being 
true  to  his  religious  colors  in  emphasizing  that 
what  patients  need  today  is  not  "psycho- 
therapy" but  a  practical  demonstration  of  their 
professed  Christian  faith. 

THE  FRESH-AIR  BOOK.  By  J.  P.  Miiller.  Fred- 
erick A.  Stokes  Company,  N'ew  York.  1910. 
Pp.  152.  Price  $.85 ;  by  mail  of  THE  SUR- 
VEY  $.91. 

This  little  book  is  a  very  personal  presenta- 
f  the  writer's  opinions  on  fresh  air.     He 
'  reduce  all  clothing  to  a  minimum,  and 
that  limit  for  him  is  almost  zero:  no  hat.  no 
st"cking«,  only  sandals,  or  better  still  nothing, 
on  the  feet,  no  night  clothes,  and  when  pos- 
sible "air  baths."  and  gymnastics  according  to 
"my  method."     He  seems  to  belong,  however, 
to   those   non-medical   hygienists    w!i..   cannot 
recognize  that  there  is  a  difference  between  a 
disease  and  susceptibility  to  that  disease,  and 
mmcnts    on    appendicitis,     rheumatism, 
and  so  on,  are  correspondingly  unfortu- 
nate.    If  air  baths  combined  with  gymnastics 
so  raise  a  person's  resistance  that   he  is  not 
susceptible     to    a     given     disease, — splendid ! 
Rut  that  throws  little  light  on  the  nature  of 
the  disease  itself. 

'  fotPHiA  HABIT  AMD  ITS  VOLUNTARY  RE- 
LATION,    By     Oscar     Jennings, 
(Paris).      William    Wood    and    Company. 
New   York.     1909.     Pp.  502.     Pricr  $2;  bjr 
mail  of  THE  SURVEY,  $2.10. 

This  book  purports  to  be  the  story  of  the 
voluntary  suppression  of  the  morphia  habit 
after  twenty-five  years'  addiction  as  recorded 
in  the  diary  of  the  patient  By  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  book,  however,  is  a  description  of 
the  author's  method  of  handling  these  unfor- 
turi.-.te  cases,  and  has  the  tone  of  an  advertise- 
ment. Much  condensed  it  would  make  an  ex- 
cellent article  for  a  medical  journal. 

HEALTH  AND  SUGGESTION.  THE  DIETETICS  or 
THE  MIND.  By  Ernest  von  Feuchtersleben 
(sometime  professor  of  medicine  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vienna).  Translated  and  edited 
by  Ludwig  Lewisohn.  M.A.  B.  W.  Huebsch, 
New  York.  1910.  Pp.  i6&  Price  $i ;  by 
mail  of  THE  SURVEY.  $1.06. 

The  American  reading  public  may  well  con- 
gratulate itself  that  this  little  German  classic 
has  been  translated.  We  are  too  apt  to  speak 
of  the  mental  medicine  of  which  we  now  hear 
so  much  as  "new  thought",  when  as  a  matter 
of  fact  it  is  not  at  all  new.  We  have  not 
yet  appropriated  all  that  was  well  known  over 
sixty  years  ago,  when  this  book  was  written. 

This  book  has  passed  through  many  edi- 
tions in  Germany,  and  has  been  included  in 
several  of  those  series  of  very  inexpensive 
publications  so  popular  there,  which  means 


that  it  has  reached  a  large  part  of  the  Ger- 
man reading  public  It  is  a  classsic  but  it 
cannot  now  serve  as  a  text  book  of  mental 
therapy.  Written  at  a  time  when  psychology 
was  unborn,  and  when  that  part  of  philosophy 
which  might  serve  the  practical  purposes  of 
the  therapeutist  was  little  developed,  the  au- 
thor must  of  necessity  preface  each  topic  by 
introductory  paragraphs  explaining  the  phil- 
osophical basis  of  the  practical  lessons  he 
-  to  teach.  The  college  graduate  of  to- 
day who  has  studied  psychology,  and  who  re- 
members it,  will  see  here  much  tha*  is  fa- 
miliar and  perhaps  some  to  which  he  must 
take  exception.  Again,  pathology,  as  a  seri- 
ous medical  subject,  began  its  existence  after 
this  book  was  in  print,  and  those  trained  in 
the  subject  will  not  agree  to  some  of  the  med- 
ical premises  which  our  author  states:  for  in- 
tance,  that  melancholia  is  merely,  or  chiefly, 
due  to  faulty  mental  habits.  But  the  lessons 
Feuchtersleben  tried  to  teach  are  just  as 
valid  today  as  during  his  lifetime,  and  it 
might  be  added,  as  valid  as  during  the  life- 
time of  those  who  wrote  the  New  Testament, 
where  these  same  lessons  are  taught  with  even 
more  emphasis. 

It  is  our  ignorance  of  what  other  nations 
and  other  generations  talked  about  which 
makes  us  speak  of  the  present  movement  as 
"modern."  This  was  not  the  only  book  on 
mental  therapy  written  during  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  and  perhaps  not  the 
tnportant.  but  perhaps  the  most  popular. 
It  is  very  important  as  well  as  interesting 
that  the  movement  towards  mental  therapy 
then  was  beaded  by  physicians,  rather  than  by 
clergymen  and  other  laymen  as  today;  that 
is,  by  men  who  were  well  trained  in  observing 
the  effect  of  various  kinds  of  therapeutics. 
This  may  be  one  reason  why  their  writings 
have  lived  so  long. 

A  MESSAGE  TO  THE  WELL.  AND  OTHER  ESSAYS 
AND  LETTFUS  ON  THE  ART  OF  HEALTH.  By 
Horatio  W.  Dresser.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
N'ew  York  and  London.  1910.  Pp.  204. 
Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY,  $1.35. 

This  book  is  one  of  a  series  of  fifteen  on 
this  and  kindred  subjects  by  this  author,  and 
is  one  of  the  great  number  of  books  now 
appearing  on  mental  medicine.  The  author, 
like  most  who  are  now  writing  on  this  gen- 
eral subject,  is  not  a  doctor.  He  is  a  lecturer 
on  philosophy.  From  the  medical  point  of 
view  the  two  illustrations  of  the  success  of 
mental  therapy  given  on  pages  117  and  118 
are  almost  ludicrously  unconvincing.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  diagnosticate  "tumour  on 
the  brain"  certainly  before  operation  or  au- 
topsy. One  may  suspect  it  strongly  but  is 
never  sure  until  he  has  looked  within  that 
firm.  bony,  closed  cavity  of  the  skull.  Emi- 
nent medical  men  have  made  the  diagnosis  in 
cases  which  presented  all  the  classical  symp- 
toms, only  to  find  that  the  trouble  was — in 
>c.  f,>r  instance,  Bright'*  disease,  and  in 
another,  simple  eye-strain.  The  second  case  is 
funnier  yet.  This  patient,  who  recovered 
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under    mental    treatment,    was    "incurably    ill 
with  tuberculosis." 

While  these  points  are  relatively  unim- 
portant, they  show  the  wisdom  of  allowing  a 
physician  to  read  such  a  manuscript  before 
it  goes  to  press.  Most  of  the  book  is  excellent. 
We  have  read  nowhere  else  so  good  an  his- 
torical sketch  of  the  movement  which  it  repre- 
sents, and  of  kindred  movements,  while  the 
messages  to  the  well  and  to  the  sick,  to  the 
clergyman,  to  the  student,  and  to  all,  cannot 
be  read  without  profit. 

THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  TUBERCULOSIS  AND  ITS 
ONLY  CURE.  Written  and  published  by  J.  V. 
Moore.  Royal  Oak,  Md.  Pp.  64.  Price, 
$.25 ;  by  mail  of  The  Survey,  $.28. 

This  is  similar  in  plan  and  purpose  to  the 
pamphlet  issued  a  few  months  ago  by  Will  M. 
Ross,  both  of  them  being  written  by  patients, 
who  have  thus  given  valuable  contributions  to 
the  literature  on  tuberculosis. 

Mr.  Moore's  book  conveys  but  one  message : 
that  the  cure  of  tuberculosis  depends  entirely 
upon  the  patient,  and  that  no  amount  of  medi- 


cine, care,  or  treatment  will  produce  a  cure 
unless  the  patient  himself  co-operates  fully. 
The  tone  is  perhaps  a  little  too  positive  in 
some  places,  for  while  all  reputable  physicians 
are  in  perfect  accord  on  the  essentials  in  the 
cure  of  tuberculosis,  there  are  many  minor  de- 
tails (such  as  "forced  feeding,"  the  -use  of 
some  drugs,  such  as  creosote,  or  the  value  of 
tuberculins)  upon  which  there  is  still  dispute. 
Mr.  Moore's  dogmatic  statements  on  some 
of  these  points  may  easily  discredit  him 
with  some  physicians.  On  the  whole,  however, 
the  little  book  is  one  from  which  any  tubercu- 
losis patient  will  receive  great  help  and  in- 
spiration, and  its  price  is  a  good  feature. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  CONSUMPTION.  By  Woods 
Hutchinson.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
Boston.  1910.  Pp.  138.  Price  $i ;  by  mail 
of  THE  SURVEY,  $1.08. 

This  book  is  particularly  adapted  for  gain- 
ing adherents  to  the  tuberculosis  movement. 
It  is  especially  recommended,  therefore,  to 
everyone  who  is  not  already  interested  in  the 

subject. 
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TRANSPLANT  THE  JUVENILE  COURT 

To  THE  EDITOR  : 

At  the  last  meeting  of  our  Social  Service 
Club  in  Seattle,  the  topic  for  discussion  was 
The  Juvenile  Court.  Judge  A.  W.  Prater  was 
the  principal  speaker.  A  lively  discussion  fol- 
lowed, engaged  in  by  teachers,  nurses,  proba- 
tion officers,  clergymen  and  others.  At  the 
close  of  'the  meeting  I  met  Prof.  Edward  O. 
Sisson  of  the  University  of  Washington.  He 
had  spoken  of  the  use  of  the  psychological 
clinic  for  juvenile  offenders.  I  took  him  by 
the  hand  and  said :  "Do  you  know  what  ought 
to  be  done?  The  whole  work  of  the  juvenile 
court  should  be  taken  bodily  out  of  the  judici- 
ary, have  its  name  changed  and  be  set  down 
in  the  educational  department  of  the  municipal 
life."  He  exclaimed,  "Why,  I  was  thinking  to- 
night of  that  very  thing." 

The  thought  may  not  be  new.  To  us  it  was 
new.  It  seemed  to  be  exactly  the  culmination 
of  the  trend  of  thought  in  the  treatment  of 
delinquent  and  defective  children.  All  have 
observed  that  the  delinquent  boy,  ten  years 
ago,  was  treated  as  a  criminal.  Very  swiftly, 
however,  public  opinion  has  changed.  The 
judge  is  gradually  assuming  a  parental  aspect. 
The  whole  treatment  is  fast  becoming  an  edu- 
cational problem.  Why  not  put  it  then  where 
it  can  be  best  solved — in  the  educational  de- 
partment? 

There  would  be  many  advantages.  The  ju- 
venile delinquent  would  thus  escape  the  taint 
of  criminality.  The  public  school  board  is 
generally  better  equipped  to  handle  the  boys 
and  girls.  The  modern  treatment  of  the  "bad 
boy"  could  thus  be  applied  to  small  towns 


all  of  which  have  rather  efficient  school 
boards.  It  would  eliminate  the  discord,  now 
existing,  between  the  several  societies  that 
each  wish  "to  have  a  finger"  in  the  treatment 
of  the  boy  or  girl.  The  public  schools  are 
nearest  the  people  and  may  safely  be  relied 
upon  to  exercise  the  paternal  function.  The 
policeman  would  be  largely  eliminated  and  the 
great  work  of  treating  the  defective  and  de- 
linquent would  be  placed  just  where  it  belongs 
— in  the  bureau  of  education. 

SYDNEY  STRONG. 

Pastor  Queen  Anne  Congregational  Church, 
Seattle. 


To  THE  EDITOR: 

The  suggestion  in  Dr.  Strong's  communica- 
tion is  not  new.  Aside  from  grave  legal  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  accomplishing  the  pro- 
posed change,  the  reasons  urged  in  favor  of  it 
do  not  seem  conclusive. 

The  courts  that  treat  the  child  before  them 
as  a  criminal  do  violence  both  to  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  law.  Is  not  the  remedy  here 
to  socialize  the  court  so  as  to  bring  it  into 
harmony  with  accepted  methods,  rather  than 
attempt  the  doubtful  expedient  of  taking  the 
whole  matter  out  of  the  court's  hands?  It  is 
quite  possible— even  in  modern  juvenile  court 
laws — to  go  a.  step  further  than  has  been  done 
toward  eliminating  from  the  law  all  evidence 
from  adherence  to  the  criminal  law.  Instead 
of  saying,  as  we  do  now,  that  a  "delinquent 
child"  or  a  "wayward  child"  or  the  "juvenile 
delinquent"  is  one  who  violates  any  law  of  the 
state,  etc.,  it  would  be  better  to  say  any  child 
who  violates  any  law  of  the  state  or  city,  or 
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who  is  within  any  of  the  things  set  out  in  the 
statute,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  child  in  need 
of  the  care  and  protection  of  the  state,  and 
the  judgment  would  follow  the  original  defin- 
ition and  merely  adjudge  the  child  to  be  in 
need  of  the  care  and  protection  of  the  state. 
The  new  bill  creating  a  juvenile  court  for 
Rochester.  N.  V.,  is  framed  along  the  lines 
indicated  here. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  whole  sub- 
ject would  be  better  handled  by  the  depart- 
ment of  education  than  by  the  court,  even  were 
it  possible  to  place  it  there.  The  policeman 
is  eliminated,  serious  efforts  arr  made  to  reach 
the  real  cause  back  of  the  child's  appearance 
in  court,  the  court  itself  is  brought  into 
working  relationship  with  the  school,  church, 
and  with  every  social  and  preventive  agency 
in  the  community  in  all  count  where  the 
chancery  idea  prevails  and  an  effort  is  made 
to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

Advocates  of  the  suggestion  made  by  Dr. 
Strong  overlook  an  insurmountable  difficulty 
in  the  effort  to  take  away  from  the  courts 
the  question  of  determining  the  liberty  of  the 
child  in  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  disturb 
the  child's  custody.  Nowhere  in  our  juris- 
prudence do  we  rind  so  much  power  and  a 
power  of  such  delicate  nature  as  that  lodged 
in  the  judge  of  the  juvenile  court,  and  a 
real  danger  lie*,  it  seems  to  me.  in  minimizing 
the  importance  of  the  legal  phase*  of  the 
court's  work.  Instead  of  taking  the  juris- 
diction iway  from  the  court,  it  would  seem 
better  to  mempt  to  draw  to  the  court  lawyers 
with  real  legal  training  and  social  ideals. 
BERNARD  FLEXXOL 

I^ouisville. 

ASSERTION -STERILE  AND  CREATIVE 
To  THE  EDITOR: 

If  yon  call  a  cow's  tail  a  leg  how  many  legs 
has  a  cow?  That  seems  to  be  the  funda- 
mental question  in  many  social  problems  at 
the  present  time. 

I  have  just  read,  for  instance,  that  the  feed- 
ing of  school  children  in  England  at  public 
expense  was  adopted  partly  because  "it  was 
generally  agreed  to  be  undesirable  that  the 
meals  should  be  regarded  a<  charitable  relief." 
The  English  Board  of  Education  says  that 
the  act  permitting  public  feeding  "is  primarily 
of  an  educational  character."  The  dining 
halls  in  London  "are  so  arranged  that  the  en- 
tire effect  shall  be  educative."  This  is  done 
by  having  them  "painted  and  furnished  in  light 
colors."  providing  white  table  cloths  and  flow- 
ers and  plants.  One  would  think  some  nutri- 
tive effect  would  still  creep  in  unless  the  meals 
:  wholly  in  contemplation  of  these  cor- 
rect and  desirable  surroundings.  In  Italy,  it 
is  said,  the  work  of  free  feeding  "is  regarded 
as  distinctly  educational  and  not  as  a  charity." 
While  we  are  in  the  reqardinq  business  why 
not  regard  it  as  religious?  Why  not  regard  it 
a*  a  solution  of  all  moral  and  economic  prob- 
lems, as  comprising  the  whole  duty  of  man? 
Or  whv  not  select  anything  else<  we  do — joy- 
riding  for  example — and  regard  it  in  the  same 


way?  Perhaps  it  is  in  some  such  direction 
that  the  solution  of  all  our  difficulties  is  to  be 
found. 

my  part,  however,  I  have  a  sneaking 
suspicion  that  the  cold  fact  will  get  us  in  the 
end.  I  think  in  the  long  last  of  it  money 
paid,  or  money's  worth  furnished,  to  a  child 
or  man,  not  because  it  has  been  earned,  but 
because  of  physical  need,  will  anocar,  not  as 
what  we  mny  choose  to  call  it— whether  "edu- 
cative", "reward  of  merit,  or  of  motherhood" 
or  "living  wage"— but  as  what  it  is.  simply 
public  charitable  relief;  and  I  think  that 
what  it  is.  rather  than  what  we  call  it,  will 

•line   its  effect. 
Hut  that  I  believe  there  is  a  place  for 

JIR  things,  and  a  way  of  asserting  them, 
that  makes  them  true.  "Creative  assertion"  is 

i  a  hobby  of  mine.  You  can,  for  ex- 
ample, so  assert  a  man's  true  self  that  he  shall 
be  convinced  of  it — if  you  are  enough  of  a 
man  yourself — and  souls  are  saved  in  that 
way  every  day.  But  the  thing  must  be  within 
the  power  of  action  to  effect  in  order  to  be  so 
created.  You  cannot  by  assertion  alter  a  mat- 
ter of  cold  fact  nor  make  a  relation  something 
other  than  it  \~. 

My  answer  is — the  cow  has  four  legs,  and 
only  four  (at  most),  whatever  you  may  choose 
to  call  her  tail. 

JOSEPH  LEE. 

(on. 


P.  S.— •  Your  editorial  glorifying  the  minor- 
;>ort  of  the  English  Poor  Law  Com- 
mission, which  has  come  since  the  above  was 
written,  is  a  case  in  point.  You  speak  of 
"the  minority,  true  to  their  principle  of  avoid- 
ing a  duplication  of  agencies  brought  to  bear 
on  any  individual,"  putting  the  children  en- 
tirely under  the  education  authorities,  the 
aged  under  the  pension  office  and  the  sick 
under  the  health  department.  If  a  sick  per- 
son is  thus  prevented  from  growing  old  or 
an  old  person  from  getting  sick,  and  if  a 
child  has  no  parents  or  the  treatment  of  his 
parents  has  no  bearing  on  the  child,  then 
this  plan  must  work  to  admiration.  Other- 
wise it  would  seem  indeed  to  avoid  dupli- 
c.ition  but  only  by  making  triplication  the 
rule. 

Your  editorial  says  that  the  minority  would 
"search  out  destitution  and  prevent  it  in  its 
incipient  stages,"  largely  by  pensions  to  the 
unemployed  and  others,  and  by  whatever 
other  care  was  necessary. 

The  pensions,  etc.,  are  to  come  from 
sources  "not  associated  with  the  reproach  of 
pauperism"  and  so  "the  social  disease  which 
produces  a  pauper  class  can  ultimately  be 
eliminated." 

Incidentally  this  searching  out  of  an  exist- 
ing disease  and  then  preventing  instead  of 
merely  curing  it  indicates  in  a  striking  form, 
the  new  omnipotence  of  labels.  It  beats 
Joshua  at  his  own  game  by  making  the  sun 
go  backwards.  Hitherto  the  past  has  been 
secure  even  against  omnipotence  itself. 
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But  the  method  of  the  prevention  used  is 
equally  striking  and  important.  You  are 
going  to  prevent  pauperism- — which  as  a  fact, 
apart  from  calling  names,  is  the  condition  of 
receiving  public  money  because  of  poverty — 
by  searching  out  incipient  cases  of  poverty 
and  handing  out  public  money  to  them.  Or, 
if  we  look  below  the  outer  fact,  at  the  moral 
condition  that  pauperism  characteristically 
presents,  you  will  cure  the  disposition  to  give 
up  in  the  battle  for  economic  independence  by 
multiplying  the  temptations  to  such  surren- 
der. Will  these  words  "prevent",  "cure", 
etc.,  win  in  the  end  or  will  the  actual  con- 
ditions govern  in  spite  of  labels? 

ENGLISH  FOR  IMMIGRANTS 

To  THE  EDITOR: 

Permit  me  to  point  out  certain  facts  in 
response  to  your  article,  Classes  in  English 
for  Immigrants. 

The  Immigration  Commission  estimates 
that  "$275,000,000  was  sent  abroad  from 
the  United  States  in  1907"  not  taking  into 
account  "the  large  sums  carried  abroad  by 
returning  immigrants."  Statistics  published 
by  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  show  that  al- 
most forty  per  cent  of  all  arrivals  return 
from  here. 

Immigrants  who  have  saved  funds  re-mi- 
grate; the  thriftless  do  not  re-migrate,  they 
remain  here.  This  process  of  removing  the 
fittest  is  accomplished  artificially.  The  Im- 
migration Commission  reports :  ".  .  .  there 
are  in  this  country  at  least  2,625  concerns 
doing  an  immigrant  banking  business"  ex- 
clusive of  the  multitude  of  those  who  "in  a 
quiet  way"  export  the  savings  of  our  immi- 
grants. "Of  the  estimated  number  New 
York  state  leads  by  far  with  one  thousand 
banks  ...  in  New  York  citv  there  arc 
known  to  be  as  many  as  five  hundred."  "In 
only  two  of  the  states  have  any  laws  that 
curbed  these  hybrid  institutions  been  of  any 
effect."  While  our  laws  provide  regulation 
and  supervision  for  legally  constituted  banks, 
the  "banks"  which  solicit  and  receive  the  cash 
savings  of  immigrants  are  unmolested  in  the 
United  States  excepting  Massachusetts  and 
New  Jersey.  Congress  and  the  Legislature 
should  enact  corrective  measures  to  improve 
this  condition. 

Our  farming  is  decadent  because  the  na- 
tives forsake  the  farms  for  life  in  the  cities, 
and  because  the  peasant  immigrants  who  are 
hungry  for  land  are  denied  information  of 
our  agricultural  opportunities  of  which  they 
might  avail  themselves.  If  peasant  immi- 
grants were  informed  of  the  enormous  dif- 
ference between  the  price  of  tillable  land 
here  and  in  the  old  countries,  if  they  could 
find  out  that  no  thirty-three  per  cent  of  farm 
products  has  to  be  paid  away  in  taxes  in  this 
country,  that  no  years  of  compulsory  military 
service  in  time  of  peace  are  inflicted  upon 
them  in  this  country,  if  they  knew  of  the 
benefits  of  American  markets  for  farm  prod- 
ucts, facilities,  institutions  and  the  thousands 


of  details  which  they  do  not  find  out  in  the 
coal  mines,  labor  camps,  and  at  construction 
or  factory  work — information  of  which  is 
almost  systematically  kept  away  from  them— 
they  surely  would  stop  exporting  their  sav- 
ings, they  would  purchase  farms  here  and 
settle  down  for  good. 

Our  government  should  disseminate  in- 
formation among  peasant  immigrants,  in  the 
languages  which  they  understand,  of  our  agri- 
cultural opportunities,  of  our  banking,  of 
our  educational  facilities,  of  our  methods  and 
institutions,  of  the  ways  and  means  of  be- 
coming Americanized.  To  conduct  such  an 
educational  campaign  would  involve  an  ex- 
penditure comparatively  small  in  amount,  and 
would  result  in  keeping  here  large  parts  of 
the  three  hundred  million  dollars  which  are 
exported  each  year  by  immigrants,  and  the 
best  of  our  immigrants  would  thus  find  it 
possible  to  stay  here  and  augment  American 
prosperity. 

Chapter  514,  laws  of  New  York,  1910,  and 
section  40  of  the  federal  immigration  act  of 
1007,  make  it  practicable,  if  not  compulsory, 
to  perform  this  work. 

LAJOS    STEINER. 

Bronx. 

IN  THE  NIGHT  COURT 

To  THE  EDITOR: 

I  should  like  to  describe  a  scene  that  I  saw 
in  the  Night  Court  for  Women  the  evening 
of  October  27.  A  girl  was  brought  in  who. 
having  been  medically  examined  the  night 
before,  had  been  awaiting  sentence.  Standing 
in  front  of  the  judge,  at  some  little  distance 
from  him  and  conspicuously  elevated  in  full 
view  of  the  whole  court  room,  one-half  of 
which  was  filled  solidly  with  men  spectators, 
this  unfortunate  had  to  hear  the  following 
sentence,  pronounced  in  a  sonorous  and  pene- 
trating voice  fully  audible  in  the  furthest  part 
of  the  audience  room : 

" (the  girl's  true  name 

being  pronounced)  the  report  is  that  you  have 
an  infectious  and  communicable  disease  called 
gonorrhoea,  and  I  hereby  sentence  you  to  the 
hospital  for  a  minimum  of  two  months  and  a 
maximum  of  three." 

In  full  sipht  of  everyone  the  girl  turned 
away  to  fulfill  her  sentence. 

I  ask  the  supporters  of  the  Page  clause,  is 
this  humane?  is  it  decent?  is  it  civilized?  And 
one  more  question :  Suppose  that  women  had 
the  power  and  had  so  used  it  as  to  compel 
men  to  submit  to  such  a  procedure — what 
would  men  think  of  it? 

LAVINIA  L.  DOCK,  R.N. 

New  York. 


To  THE   Em  TOR  : 

Will  you  kindly  allow  the  Woman's  Munici- 
pal League  to  make  through  your  columns  a 
short  statement  in  regard  to  its  attitude  on 
clause  79  of  the  inferior  courts  bill  ? 

Because  the  league  has  not  joined  in  pro- 
tests by  other  women's  organizations,  it  has 
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been  stated  that  the  league  was  in  favor  of 
the  clause  in  question.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  chairman  of  the  legislative  committee  has 
attended  protest  meetings  during  the  summer 
and  has  kept  her  committee  fully  advised. 
We  feel,  however,  that  the  clause  has  not  yet 
had  a  fair  trial  and  we  also  feel  that  we  do 
not  as  yet  know  enough  of  the  subject  to  go 
on  record  concerning  it  On  October  27,  a 
large  conference  of  representative  women  met 
at  the  league  to  discuss  the  best  method  of 

.ing  the  workings  of  clause  79.  When 
our  president.  Mrs.  Hewitt,  asked  the  women 

hied  how  many  had  read  clause  70.  only 
six  hands  were  raised,  and  yet  many  of  these 

!i  had  been  present  at  meetings  where 
resolutions  condemning  clause  79  had  been 
passed. 

A  committee  is  now  being  organized  with 
the  object  of  keeping  a  competent  investigator 
in  the  Night  Court,  working  for  a  house  of 

ion.  and  to  do  work  among  the  inmates 
whi  n  the  promised  house  of  detention  be- 

-   a   realized    fact. 

We  wish  it  distinctly  understood  that  the 
league  approaches  this  subject  in  a  perfectly 
open-minded  way.  Shall  it  develop  as  a  re- 
sult of  our  investigation  that  we  need  to 
work  for  repeal  or  amendment  of  clause  79, 
we  shall  then  be  in  a  position  to  do  so  intel- 
ligently and  effectively. 

Such  a  radical  departure  in  our  criminal 
procedure  could  not  but  arouse  active  oppoM- 

nnd  we  feel  that  THE  Sr«vrv,  by  pub- 
lishing so  many  letter*  on  both  sides,  has  done 
much  to  educate  thoughtful  persons  in  regard 

to     it. 

At.in.A  B.  HAZAIO. 
i  MRS.  BAICLAY  HAZAK 
*•  York. 

NEW  JERSEY'S  TRUNK  SEWER 
To  THE  EDITOR: 

I  am  surprised  that  you  published  Mi-- 
Leupp's  article  on  the  sewerage  question  in 
New  York  harbor  without  examining  the  other 
tide  of  the  case. 

The  twenty-five  municipalities  that  will  use 
the  Passaic  River  Valley  trunk  sewer,  now 
discharge  raw  sewage  directly  into  the  Passaic 
river,  all  of  which  is  delivered  by  the  ebb 
:n  New  York  bay.  through  the  Kills. 
right  at  Robins  Reef  lighthouse.  The  proposal 
is  to  intercept  all  of  this  matter,  confine  it  in 
a  trunk  sewer,  and  after  careful  and  ex- 
pensive treatment  by  sedimentation  and  fil- 
tration, to  discharge  it,  as  a  colorless,  harmless 
effluent,  at  exactly  the  same  spot. 

The  United  States  government  has  declared 
the  proposed  plan  to  be  satisfactory  after  a 
long  and  thorough  investigation.  The  trunk 
sewer  will  discharge  in  New  Jersey  waters, 
and  affect  New  Jersey  shores  as  much  as 
those  of  New  York. 

The  South  Brooklyn  sewer,  discharging  at 
the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  will  serve  a  large 
population,  and  yet  the  city  of  New  York  does 
not  propose  to  make  the  slightest  attempt  at 


filtration  or  purification.  The  same  applies  to 
the  proposed  Bronx  sewer  with  its  outlet  in 
the  Hudson.  Newtown  creek  and  Gowanus 
creek  discharge  almost  a  saturated  solution  of 
sewage  into  New  York  bay. 

In  a  word,  New  Jersey  proposes  to  take  the 
first  step,  and  a  long  and  expensive  one, 
toward  relieving  New  York  harbor  and  its 
own  river  and  shore  frontage.  New  York 
proposes  to  do  nothing,  but  to  prevent  New 
Jersey  from  taking  this  step.  If  the  matter 
comes  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
the  first  answer  of  the  court  will  be  that 
New  York  must  come  with  "clean  hands"  if 
she  desires  relief  from  the  government. 

Two  propositions  confront  New  York:  i.  An 
intercepting  sewer,  without  screening  or 
sedimentation  basins,  discharging  into  the 
ocean  at  a  c  r  $50,000,000;  2.  A  screen- 

ing and  sedimentation  system  costing  over 
$100,000.000  besides  maintenance. 

All  talk  of  "disposal"  of  sewage,  under  our 
present  circumstances,  is  futile.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  point  to  a  successful  example  of  it 
anywhere,  and  with  no  unoccupied  area  of 
land  to  be  found  in  this  neighborhood, 
it  is  not  to  be  thought  of. 

The  Metropolitan  Sewerage  Commission 
must  find  a  better  plan  before  it  condemns 
ours. 

JOSEPH   D.   HOLMES. 

Orange.  N    J 


[The  argument*  advanced  by  Mr.  Holmes 
are  so  current  in  New  Jersey  that  we  welcome 
this  discussion  of  them.  The  Metropoli- 
tan Sewerage  Commission  of  New  York 
has  given  them  long  and  scientific  study. 

It  does  not  find  justification  for  the  claim 
that  all  sewage  which  would  be  discharged  by 
the  proposed  Passaic  Valley  Sewer  at  Robbins 
Reef  now  reaches  the  same  point  via  the  Kills. 
The  following  are,  in  brief,  its  answers  to 
the  points  raised  by  Mr.  Holmes.  The  sew- 
age discharged  into  the  Passaic  river  now 
undergoes  change  and  dispersion — in  fact 
sedimentation,  oxidation  and  septic  action  in 
the  long  passage  down  the  river  through  New- 
ark bay  and  the  Kill  Von  Kill!  or  Arthur  Kill. 
Under  the  proposed  plan  all  of  this  would 
be  discharged  at  one  place  from  a  trunk  sewer 
and  the  proposed  treatment  consists  of  sedi- 
mentation and  screening,  but  not  filtration. 
The  sedimentation  proposed  is  for  a  short 
period  and  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  screening 
process  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the 
screen  openings  would  be  four-tenths  of  an 
inch  in  the  clear.  Far  from  converting  the 
sewage  into  a  colorless  and  harmless  effluent, 
this  treatment  would  not  remove  the  harmful 
bacteria  or  the  discoloring  properties. 

It  is  true  that  the  trunk  sewer  would  dis- 
charge in  New  Jersey  waters  and  affect  New 
Jersey  shores  as  truly  as  it  would  New  York, 
but  the  Jersey  shore  of  upper  New  York  bay 
is  much  shorter  than  the  New  York  shore 
and  the  two  are  put  to  entirely  different  uses. 
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New  York  would  suffer  infinitely  greater  in- 
jury than  New  Jersey. 

With  regard  to  the  South  Brooklyn  sewer, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  it  was  made 
very  large  in  order  to  carry  storm  water  as 
well  as  house  drainage,  while  the  Passaic 
sewer  would  accommodate  only  house  drain- 
age and  manufacturing  waste.  The  Brooklyn 
sewer,  moreover,  was  built  before  New  York 
had  begun  its  restrictive  measures. 

As  to  the  Bronx  sewer,  the  same  objec- 
tions have  been  urged  against  it  by  the  com- 
mission as  against  the  Passaic  Valley  sewer. 
Each  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  special 
study  and  fully  described  in  a  special  printed 
report,  copies  of  which  may  be  obtained  at 
the  office  of  the  commission,  17  Battery  place, 
New  York. 

The  need  for  purifying  the  Passaic  and 
Bronx  valleys  has  never  been  questioned  by 
the  Metropolitan  Sewerage  Commission.  It 
is  only  the  proposed  methods  of  accomplish- 
ing this  with  which  it  takes  issue.  In  each 
case  the  trunk  sewer  would  benefit  some  com- 
munities at  the  expense  of  others.  In  neither 
is  the  discharge  of  crude  or  practically  crude 
sewage  into  the  harbor  necessary — there  are 
other  ways  of  dealing  with  the  problem  and, 
the  commission  asks,  if  the  sewage  of  the 
Passaic  Valley  is  to  be  adequately  purified, 
why  not  discharge  it  directly  into  Newark  bay 
in  Jersey  waters,  and  save  the  expense  of  a 
tunnel  from  Newark  to  Robbins  Reef? 

The  alternatives  mentioned  as  confronting 
New  York  are  new.  No  trustworthy  estirmtes 
of  fifty  million  dollars  or  one  hundred  million 
dollars  or  any  other  sums  for  such  work 
have  been  made. 

The  statement  that  there  is  no  successful 
example  of  sewage  purification  anywhere  is  an 
error.  References  to  the  experience  of  cities 
on  this-  subject  can  be  found  in  many  books 
of  which  the  following  are  a  few :  Sewage 
Disposal  Works,  by  Raiks,  1008;  Sewage  Dis- 
posal, by  Kinnicutt,  1910;  Principles  of  Sew- 
age Treatment,  Dunbar  and  Culbert,  igoS.Ed.] 

FIGHTING  FOREST  FIRES 

To  THE  EDITOR: 

In  view  of  the  recent  disastrous  forest  fires, 
which  have  occurred  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  which  seem  to  be  handled  in  a  primi- 
tive and  inadequate  manner,  I  offer  a  sugges- 
tion which  may  be  of  some  use. 

There  are  on  the  market  a  number  of  so 
called  fire  destroying  powders,  known  as  "Kil- 
fyre,"  "Pyricide,"  &c.  These  are  furnished  in 
various  convenient  shapes  for  handling  and 
on  demonstration  have  proved  very  effective 
in  a  small  way. 

Is  it  not  perfectly  feasible  to  use  these 
powders,  which  I  understand  are  not  very 
expensive,  in  a  larger  wav,  for  the  prevention 
of  the  spread  of  such  conflagrations  as  have 
recently  devastated  large  areas  of  country? 
It  is  conceivable  that  they  could  be  laid  in 


packages  in  the  advancing  track  of  a  forest 
fire,  or  even  that  they  could  be  thrown  from 
considerable  distances  by  mortars  or  other 
artillery.  Again,  they  could  readily  be  placed 
in  rockets  which  are  thrown  from  a  consider- 
able distance,  and  safely  handled  in  a  holder 
made  of  a  section  of  tin  pipe. 

In  view  of  the  great  interests  at  stake,  in- 
cluding the  preservation  of  human  life,  experi- 
ments on  the  above  lines  should  surely  be  un- 
dertaken by  both  our  state  and  national  offi- 
cials. 

Not  only  the  forest  service,  but  our  army 
and  militia  would  be  well  employed  in  such 
an  undertaking. 

JOSEPH  D.  HOLMES. 
Orange,  N.  J. 

SOLITARY  CONFINEMENT 
To  THE  EDITOR: 

The  terrible  ending  of  Luccheni,  who  mur- 
dered the  Austrian  Empress  Elizabeth  twelve 
years  ago  and  has  just  died  in  Geneva,  is 
only  another  proof,  if  proof  there  need  be  in 
this  our  day  of  advanced  knowledge,  how 
fiendish  it  is  to  condemn  any  man  to  solitary 
confinement  for  life.  It  is  mistaken  humanity 
to  consider  it  preferable  to  death.  One  of  the 
editors  of  the  New  York  Times  thus  com- 
ments upon  it:  "Prolonged  solitary  confine- 
ment, however  mitigated,  is  a  terrible,  indeed 
a  horrible,  thing,  and  that  it  should  be  inflicted 
upon  any  criminal,  no  matter  how  atrocious, 
in  a  country  that  recoils  from  capital  pun- 
ishment as  intolerably  barbarous  is  only  an- 
other evidence  of  how  inconsistent  sentiment 
can  be  when  it  turns  into  sentimentality.  Cap- 
ital punishment  can  be  defended  fairly  well 
as  either  necessary  or  expedient,  but  solitary 
confinement  is  a  return  to  the  days  of  torture 
and  disgraces  those  who  impose  it  even  upon 
a  Luccheni." 

I  copy  textually  the  statements  made  above 
and  I  give  them  my  unqualified  endorsement. 
I  hope  and  pray  that  any  such  punishment 
may  soon  be  unheard  of  in  New  York  or 
elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 


New   York. 


BEVERIY  ROBINSON,  M.D. 


THE  SURVEY  BARRED 

To  THE  EDITOR: 

After  receiving  your  package  of  sample 
copies  I  could  not  consistently  place  them  on 
pur  state  fair  literature  table  as  I  discovered 
it  advocated  the  dance.  Our  purity  books  on 
the  table  did  not.  The  samples  you  first  sent 
contained  nothing  discordant  to  our  work  or 
I  should  not  have  ordered  others. 


Mrs. 
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Buffalo  Children's  .lid  It'ork.—  The  Buffalo 
Childr  Society  founded  in  187.2.  which 

has  confined  its  work 
hitherto  chiefly  to  a 
newsboys'  and  boot- 
blacks' home,  now  in  a 
beautiful  nrw  building 
on  Delaware  avenue  in 
charge  of  W.  A.  Cleaver. 
began  on  October 
do  the  usual  sort  of  aid 
work  for  children  in 
their  homes,  under  the 
tion  of  Arthur 
i.  who  was  ma  !«• 
general  secretary.  In 
some  ways  work  for 
children  has  been  back- 
ward in  Buffalo,  but  pub 
lie  opinion  is  intelligent 
and  ready  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  Mr.  Folks  will  develop  a  sir..  UK 
society.  For  two  years  he  has  been  secre- 
tary of  the  Pennsylvania  Children's  Aid  So- 
ciety. He  was  bom  at  Pulaski.  Mich.,  in 
1881.  was  graduated  from  .\lln-n 
1904  and  was  a  public  school  superintendent 
until  1907  when  he  entered  the  New 
School  of  Philanthropy,  lie  is  a  son  of 
Charles  Folks  ,a  prominent  member  of  the 
Michigan  Legislature  for  a  number  of  years. 
and  a  nephew  of  Homer  Folks  of  the  Nrw 
York  State  Charities  Aid  Association. 


Mits  Baylor  <,  .ilifornia.—  M.r 

Baylor,  well  known   for  her  work  in  < 
nati   at   the   Associated   Charities,   the    I'limn 
Bethel,    and   as    superintendent   ••(    the    Anna 
Louise     Inn  —  the    home     for    business    girls 
which    was    run    without    rules  —  has    recently 
become  head  worker  of  Neighborhood  I 
Santa  Barbara,  Cal.     The  settlement  1 
cently  acquired  an  adobe  home  which  will  be 
restored    in    the    style   of    the    early    Spanish 
residences.    It  opened  the  first  free  bath 
for  sea  bathing  on  the  Pacific  coast. 


Nnn  Jnuitk  Workert  in  Ballimorf.  —  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Max  Carton,  formerly  head  workers 
of  the  Council  Kducational  Alliance  of  Geve- 
land,  O.,  are  now  head  workers  of  the  Jewish 
Kducational  Alliance  of  Baltimore. 


Ckief   Probation    Officer,   St.    Louu- 
result  of  a  competitive  examination,  the  gen- 
eral session  of  the  Circuit  Court  has  appoint- 
ed Hugh   M.  Fullcrton,  chief  probation  officer 
of   the   St.    Louis  Juvenile  Court,   to   succeed 
Roger    X.    Baldwin    who  resigned   to   (• 
secretary  of   the   Civic   League.      By    his   ex- 
perience  as   deputy   probation   officer   and    by 
university  preparation  and  keen  interest  in  the 
work,  he  is  well  qualified  for  the  place. 

XoT«Db*r  19,  1810. 


Conferences  on  />r/v»i</rmv. — Four  confer- 
on  social  service  will  be  held  this  year 
at  the  Free  Synagogue,  New  York,  ul  which 
Stephen  S.  Wise  is  rabbi.  The  general  sub- 
ject will  be  Phases  of  Life  in  Relation  to 
Dependence.  The  first  meeting  at  which  Lee 
K.  Frankel  presided,  was  on  Industry  and  De- 
pendence; John  Martin  and  Owen  R.  Love- 
joy  gave  papers.  On  January  3,  the  subject 
will  be  Housing  and  Dependence,  with  Henry 
Moryenthau  presiding  and  papers  «by  Tene- 
ment House  Commissioner  Murphy  and  J.  A. 
r.  former  president  of  the  Borough  of 
Manhattan.  On  March  7.  the  subiect  will  b? 
Sickness  and  Dependence,  with  Dr.  G.  G. 
I-ischlowitz  presiding  and  paper-  1>\  I)r.  James 
Alexander  Miller  of  Bellevue  and  Rabbi  Sid 
Goldstein.  On  May  .}.  Dr.  A.  M.  Aid.  r 
will  preside  at  a  meeting  on  Delinquency  and 
•lence.  with  papers  by  Secretary  Robert 
\V.  Hebberd  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Secretary  O.  F.  Lewis  of  the  New  York 
Prison  Association. 


Maine  Prison  Legislation. — The  Maine 
•i  Association  will  present  to  the  in- 
coming Legislature  a  bill  embodying  the 
principles  of  the  Juvenile  Court  in  a  form 
tent  with  existing  statutes.  The  bill 
••  en  drafted  at  the  request  of  the 
ciation  and  the  Maine  Conference  of  Chari- 
ties and  Corrections  by  George  P..  Fogg  of 
Portland,  after  consultation  with  Judge  Ben 
B.  Lindsey.  Bernard  Flexner  and  Hastings 
II.  Hart,  as  well  as  with  local  judges  in 
Maine.  The  Maine  Prison  Association,  now 
I  hint  year,  has  caused  the  introduction 
and  extension  of  the  probation  -•  -t.-m  in  Maine 
and  been  instrumental  in  numerous  reforms 
in  county  jails.  It  is  at  present  engaged  in 
a  campaign  of  education  for  county  fan 
imbriates.  a  state  reformatory  for  women 
and  a  state  reformatory  for  young  men,  as 
well  as  for  the  adoption  of  the  indeterminate 
sentence. 


Ireland's  Death  Rale  Lower. — At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Women's  National  Health  As- 
sociation of  Ireland,  the  Countess  of  Aber- 
deen announced  that  the  death  rate  from  tu- 
berculosis, which  remained  stationary  during 
1905,  1906  and  1907.  showed  a  slight  fall  in 

1908,  and  a   still   more   decided    decrease    in 

1909.  According  to  advance  figures  from  the 
registrar  general,  the  total  of  deaths  from  all 
forms  of  tuberculosis  in   1909  was   10,594,  as 
against   11,293   '"   1908,  and    11.679  '"    IO°7.  a 
decrease  in  the  two  years  of  1.085.     The  death 
rate  per  1,000  in  1907  was  2.7.  in  1908,  2.6  and 
in  1909,  2.4.     The  1909  rate  is  the  lowest  re- 
corded  rate   for   Ireland   in   thirty-five   years. 
The    fact    that    an     energetic    campaign     for 
health   has   been   carried   on   in   the    last    five 
years   seems   to   account    for    the    fall    in   the 
death  rate. 
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Is  Crime  Increasing?— An  investigation  of 
the  number  of  criminals,  mental  defectives, 
epileptics  and  degenerates  is  being  conducted 
in  Massachusetts  by  a  commission  appointed 
by  Governor  Draper.  Dr.  W.  E.  Fernald  is 
chairman  and  the  other  members  are  Capt 
H.  M.  Blackstone,  Dr.  Everett  Flood,  Gen.  B. 
F.  Bridges  and  Dr.  E.  V.  Scribner,  secretary. 
A  report  will  be  presented  to  the  Legislature 
not  later  than  January  15.  The  commission 
has  collected  what  statistics  are  available  and 
has  begun  an  inquiry  concerning  the  relative 
frequency  of  crime,  pauperism  and  insanitv 
now  and  twenty  and  forty  years  ago.  The 
money  appropriated  by  the  Legislature  for 
the  investigation  does  not  permit  of  extensive 
field  work. 

*  *     * 

Anti-Cigarette  League  in  New  York.— The 
Anti-Cigarette  League  of  America  has  re- 
cently begun  work  in  New  York  with  Judge 
Leroy  B.  Crane  as  chairman  of  a  committee 
of  one  hundred  in  charge  and  the  Rev.  Man- 
fred P.  Welcher,  156  Fifth  avenue,  as  field 
secretary  and  lecturer.  The  usual  propa- 
ganda work  will  be  carried  on,  with  a  "mil- 
lion club"  pledged  not  to  use  tobacco,  as  the 
first  goal.  Mr.  Welcher  announces  that  new 
legislation  will  be  sought  later,  including  a 
state  prohibitory  law.  The  laws  of  1889 
made  it  a  misdemeanor  to  sell  or  furnish  to- 
bacco to  a  child  under  16.  In  1890  a  new 
clause  was  added  by  which  the  child  himself 
is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  if  he  uses  tobacco 
in  a  public  place. 

*  *    * 

Not  Built  on  the  Sand.— It  is  not  without 
significance  that  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
the  Sea  and  Land,  New  York,  has  recently 
completed  a  new  church  house  on  the  site  of 
its  old  Sunday  school  house  at  61  Henry 
street.  It  means  that  although  there  may  be 
a  movement  on  the  part  of  many  churches 
away  from  the  crowded  districts  of  the  lower 
East  Side,  this  church  is  definitely  committing 
itself  to  work  there  for  many  years  to  come. 
The  building  contains  a  gymnasium,  first  aid 
room  for  the  use  of  the  district  nurse,  a  room 
for  the  cooking  classes,  a  kindergarten  room, 
a  large  assembly  room  for  such  purposes  as 
prayer  meetings,  Sunday  schools,  lectures, 
sewing  schools,  separate  club  rooms  for  men, 
boys,  and  girls,  a  settlement  floor  for  the 
women  workers  of  the  church,  and  a  roof 
garden. 

*    *    * 

Baby  Clinics  in  Texas.— The  Woman's  Char- 
ity Association  of  El  Paso,  Tex.,  has  been  suc- 
cessfully conducting  a  "baby  clinic"  and  classes 
for  mothers.  •  Miss  Franklin,  the  secretary, 
has  done  similar  work  .with  the  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  in 
New  York  and  has  found  it  .possible  to 
utilize  that  society's  methods  in  this  south- 
western community.  The  infant  death  rate 
was  excessive,  especially  among  the  Mexicans. 
El  Paso  is  near  the  border  and  has  a  large 
Mexican  population  who  are  living  under  most 
unsanitary  conditions.  Comparatively  little 


interest  has  been  taken  in  improving  conditions 
among  them.  The  visiting  nurse  who  works 
with  the  clinic  has  a  chance  to  visit  the  homes 
and  instruct  the  mothers  how  to  improve  their 
general  standards  of  living  as  well  as  how 
properly  to  care  for  the  babies.  This  work- 
has  the  co-operation  of  the  city  medical  au- 
thorities as  well  as  the  support  of  the  public. 

*  *    * 

Economic  Prizes.  —  For  the  seventh  year 
prizes  of  $1,000,  $500,  $300  and  $200  are  of- 
tered  for  the  four  best  studies  in  the  economic 
field  on  topics  relating  to  commerce  and  in- 
dustry. The  two  largest  prizes  are  open  to 
all  contestants  and  the  two  smaller  prizes  to 
undergraduates  of  American  colleges.  The 
committee  in  charge  is  composed  of  Prof.  J. 
Laurence  Laughlin  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, chairman,  and  Professors  T.  B.  Clark 
of  Columbia,  Henry  C.  Adams  of  Michigan 
Edwin  F.  Gay  of  Harvard,  and  Horace  White 
of  New  York.  A  list  of  the  subjects  and 
conditions  —  the  contest  closes  June  i  —  may  be 
secured  from  Professor  Laughlin.  The  money 
for  the  prizes  is  furnished  by  Hart,  Schaffner 
and  Marx,  Chicago. 

*  *     * 

Unitarians  Appoint  Commission  on  Social 
Reform.  —  The  American  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion at  its  annual  meeting  last  May  authorized 
the  appointment  of  a  commission  on  the  church 
and  the  social  question.  The  president  of  the 
association,  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Eliot  of  Cam- 
bridge, has  recently  selected  the  fifteen  mem- 
bers. The  list  is  headed  by  the  name  of  ex- 
Congressman  Horace  Davis  of  San  Francisco, 
and  includes  among  others  Prof.  Francis  G. 
Peabody  of  Cambridge,  former  Mayor  Thomas 
M.  Osborne  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  president  of  the 
George  Junior  Republic;  Judge  Reuben  E. 
Walker  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Supreme  Court;  Rev.  Grover  G.  Mills  of 
Watertown,  mover  of  the  resolution  under 
which  the  commission  is  appointed;  Edwin  D. 
Mead  of  Boston,  Dr.  John  Graham  Brooks  of 
Cambridge,  William  H.  Sayward  of  Dor- 
chester, secretary  of  the  Master  Builders  As- 
sociation; Henry  Abrahams  of  Boston,  secre- 
tary of  the  Cigarmakers'  Union,  and  Freder- 
ic Almy  of  Buffalo,  secretary  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society.  Rev.  Elmer  S.  Forbes 
of  the  department  of  social  and  public  service 
of  the  association  will  act  as  secretary  of  the 
commission. 

GENTLEMAN    dcsire8  Position  in  this 

city  with  sonic  associa- 

tion engaged  in  philanthropic  -work  or  social  better- 
ment. Business  experience.  Also  has  devoted  yem-s 
to  friendly  visiting,  charitable  aid  and  similar  activ- 
ities. Address 

WORKER,  Survey  Office,  105  East  22d  Street 


,  verbatim  reporting  of  conventions  and 
public  addresses  —  New  York  or  other  cities— 
highest  references  as  to  previous  work. 

L.  M.  BACON 
F  FiSHKR 
47  West  34th  Street.  Telephone,  Murray  Hill  694  1 
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GARDEN    CITY     PLATTED    BY 
RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION 

The  Russell  Sage  Foundation  an- 
nounced this  week  the  early  opening  of 
a  garden  city,  similar  in  design  to  the 
English  types  which  are  being  copied  all 
over  Europe.  It  will  be  called  Forest 
Hills  Gardens,  and  will  be  at  Forest  Hills 
station,  near  Jamaica,  nine  miles  in  dis- 
tance and  thirteen  minutes  in  time  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Terminal  at  Seventh 
avenue  and  Thirty-fourth  street,  New 
York,  by  a  new  line  of  the  Long  Island 
Railroad  through  the  East  river  tunnels. 
It  will  combine  one-  and  two-story  houses 
in  blocks  with  detached  houses,  most  at- 
tractively laid  out  with  parking  and  trees, 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  families 
on  moderate  salaries  whose  homes  in  New 
York  are  restricted  to  the  dreary  discom- 
fort and  homeliness  of  the  typical  "flat," 
midway  between  the  tenement  and  the 
higher-priced  apartment. 

The  following  outline  of  the  Founda- 
tion's plans  is  taken  from  a  statement 
issued  by  Robert  W.  deForest,  the  vice- 
chairman  : 

"Forest  Hills  Gardens  is  a  business  in- 
vestment of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 
It  will  be  conducted  on  strictly  business 
principles,  for  a 
fair  profit.  Houses 
will  be  built,  sold 
and  rented.  Lots 
will  be  sold  under 
protective  restric- 
tions intended  to 
ensure  to  their 
owners  and  to  ad- 
jacent owners  the 
residential  advan- 
tages of  the  neigh- 
borhood. In  its 
business  purpose 
Forest  Hills  Gar- 
dens does  not  dif- 
fer materially  from 
other  Long  Island 
real  estate  enter- 
prises. It  is  not  a 
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charity.  It  will  not  be  managed  as  a 
charity.  Whoever  deals  with  it,  whether 
as  tenant  or  purchaser,  will  be  expected 
to  pay  fair  value  for  everything  received. 
"Notwithstanding  this  emphasis  on  the 
business  side  of  the  enterprise,  a  distinct 
educational  purpose  exists.  Not  but  that 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  might  wise- 
ly and  properly  make  a  pure  business  in- 
vestment of  this  character,  but  that  a 
business  investment  with  an  educational 
purpose  is  more  appropriate. 

"Mrs.  Russell  Sage,  and  those  whom 
she  has  associated  with  her  in  the  Foun- 
dation, have  been  profoundly  impressed 
with  the  need  of  better  and  more  attrac- 
tive housing  facilities  in  the  suburbs  for 
persons  of  modest  means,  who  could  pay 
from  twenty-five  dollars  a  month  upward 
in  the  purchase  of  a  home.  They  have 
thought  that  homes  could  be  supplied  like 
those  in  the  garden  cities  of  England, 
with  some  greenery  and  flowers  around 
them,  with  accessible  playgrounds  and 
recreation  facilities,  and  at  no  appreci- 
ably greater  cost  than  is  now  paid  for  the 
same  roof-room  in  bare  city  streets. 
They  have  abhorred  the  constant  repeti- 
tion of  the  rectangular  block  in  suburban 
localities  where  land  contours  invite 
other  street  lines. 
They  have  thought, 
too,  that  buildings 
of  tasteful  design, 
constructed 
of  brick,  cement  or 
other  permanent 
material,  even 
though  o  f  some- 
what greater  initial 
cost,  were  really 
more  economical  in 
their  durability  and 
lesser  repair  bills 
than  the  repulsive, 
cheaply  built  struc- 
tures which  are  too 
often  the  type  of 
Xe\v  York's  outly- 
ing districts.  They 
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have  hoped  that  people  of  moderate  in- 
come and  good  taste,  who  appreciate  sym- 
pathetic surroundings  but  are  tied  close 
to  the  city  by  the  nature  of  their  occupa- 
tion, might  find  some  country  air  and 
country  life  within  striking  distance  of 
the  active  centers  of  New  York. 

"If  these  expectations  can  be  realized 
at  Forest  Hills  Gardens  the  Sage  Foun- 
dation will  accomplish  several  objects. 
It  will  provide  more  healthful  and  more 
attractive  homes  to  many  people.  It  will 
demonstrate  that  more  tasteful  surround- 
ings and  open  spaces  pay  in  suburban 
development,  and  thereby  encourage  imi- 
tation. It  will  encourage  more  econom- 
ical methods  of  marketing  land.  It  will 
secure  an  attractive  income  for  the 
Foundation. 

"Forest  Hills  Gardens  is  a  tract  of 
142  acres.  It  has  been  laid  out  by 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  as  landscape 
architect.  Its  architectural  development 
is  in  charge  of  Grosvenor  Atterbury.  Its 
adviser  on  the  practical  business  side  is 
William  E.  Harmon  of  Wood,  Harmon 
and  Company.  Edward  H.  Bouton, 
president  of  the  Roland  Park  Company 
of  Baltimore,  is  its  vice-president  and 
general  manager.  Associated  with  these 
gentlemen  on  the  development  commit- 
tee are  John  M.  Glenn,  general  director 
of  the  Sage  Foundation,  Alfred  T.  White 
and  myself,  two  of  its  trustees.  Careful 
and  comprehensive  initial  layout;  attrac- 
tive, substantial,  durable  building;  ex- 
perienced management,  are  the  keynotes 
of  the  enterprise.  No  initial  outlay  has 
been  spared  on  roads,  water  supply, 
sewers  and  other  fundamental  features 
which  make  little  show  above  ground. 

"Lots  of  various  sizes  and  variously 
located  on  paved,  sewered  and  tree- 
planted  streets  will  be  placed  on  private 
sale  as  early  in  1911  as  possible,  on  which 
buyers  may  build  their  own  houses  in 
harmony  with  the  general  plnn  of 
development." 

CIVIC   ADVANCE    IN 
CHICAGO  ELECTION 

Men  not  only,  but  measures  of  large 
civic  importance,  were  put  to  the  test  of 
popular  approval  when  the  ballots  were 


cast  last  week  in  Chicago  and  Illinois. 
THE  SURVEY  has  pointed  out1  that  the 
struggle  of  citizens  to  purge  the  state 
Legislature  of  corruption  invoked  not 
only  a  fight  against  the  "jackpotters" 
who  ran  as  candidates,  but  a  campaign  of 
education  in  support  of  the  three  ques- 
tions of  public  policy  proposed  by  the 
Peoria  conference  and  put  to  referendum 
vote.  Other  propositions  submitted  to 
referendum  vote  in  Chicago  or  in  Cook 
county  involved  significant  steps  in  social 
betterment. 

So  far  as  legislative  condidates  are 
concerned,  the  election  resulted  in  the 
defeat  of  nine  men  who  voted  for  Lori- 
mer  for  United  States  senator.  These, 
added  to  the  twenty-four  who  were 
beaten  at  the  primaries  and  the  thirty- 
one  who  did  not  run,  constitute  a  large 
proportion  of  the  108  who  voted  for  Lor- 
imer;  nevertheless  three  were  re-elected 
of  those  named  in  the  criminal  prosecu- 
tions as  participants  in  the  bribery. 

Widespread  satisfaction  is  expressed 
at  the  sweeping  victory  for  the  three 
propositions  urged  by  the  committee  of 
seven  of  the  Peoria  conference — the  ex- 
tension of  the  merit  system  in  civil  ser- 
vice, a  corrupt  practices  act,  and  the 
initiative  and  referendum.  On  the  ba- 
sis of  returns  still  incomplete  it  appears 
that  the  favorable  vote  was  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  four  to  one.  The  civil 
service  reform  associations  of  Chicago 
and  Illinois  have  already  started  to  pre- 
pare two  bills,  one  covering  the  state  and 
the  other  Cook  county.  Thirty-two  state 
departments,  offices,  commissions  and  in- 
stitutions will  be  affected,  including  all 
the  penal  institutions,  the  free  employ- 
ment offices,  the  factory  inspection  de- 
partment, the  Board  of  Health,  and  the 
park  commissions.  The  bills  dealing 
with  corrupt  practices  and  the  initiative 
and  referendum  are  also  receiving  care- 
ful attention. 

In  Cook  county  a  bond  issue  of 
$3,000,000  was  voted  for  the  rebuilding 
of  Cook  County  Hospital.  This  will  mark 
an  advance  in  the  care  of  unfortunates 
not  less  important  than  the  provision 
several  years  ago  of  an  up-to-date  hos- 

1  See  THE  SURVEY  for  September  3  and  Octo- 
ber 1. 
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pital  for  the  coun- 
ty's insane  and  of  a 
new  infirmary  for 
the  poor  which  is 
nearing  completion 
at  the 'present  time. 
Three  o  r  four 
new  recreation 
centers  in  Chicago 
were  assured 
through  the  af- 
firmative vote  on 
the  $i  ,000,000  bond 
issue  proposed  by 
the  West  Chicago 
Park  Commission, 
which  is  already 
maintaining  three 

ation     center> 

Hshed     by    a 
-ue 

of  $1.000.000.  This  increase  of  the  rec- 
reation facilities  on  the  west  side  will  do 
much  to  bring  small  parks  of  the  type 
which  has  been  developed  by  the  South 
Park  Commission  to  the  section  of  the 
city  which  needs  them  most. 

The  great  outer  parkway  and  forest 
preserve,  originally  proposed  in  the  Met- 
ropolitan Park  Commission  report  of 
1904  and  an  important  part  of  the  Chi- 
cago Plan  formulated  by  Daniel  H. 

ham  and  presented  to  the  city  by 

the  Commercial  Gub,  was  brought  one 

step    nearer    realization  by  the  election. 

By  the  overwhelming  vote  of  120.818  to 

county   becomes   a    forest 

rve  district,  and  an  official  commis- 
"sion  is  created  under  the  state  law  p 
in  1009.     The  five  members   are   to  be 

nted  by  the  president  of  the  county 
board  for  a  four-year  term,  and  no  more 
than  three  of  them  may  be  of  the  same 
political  party-  I'  will  have  the  ; 

la  up  to  one  per  cent  of  the 
assessed  valuation  of  property  in  the 
county,  and  to  levy  taxes  up  to  one  mill 
on  the  dollar  of  assessed  valuation. 

An  injunction  suit,  challenging  the 
constitutionality  of  the  f  serve 

law  has  been  brought  by  "a  citizen  and 
a  tax  payer."  wlv  saloon  keeper. 

'ntends  that  the  law  allows  the  au- 
thorities trio  much  latitude.  It  is  gen- 
erally belie%-ed  that  his  suit  is  merely  a 


Till  BCITIT  by  A.  A.  Boot. 


piece  o  f  politics. 
The  present  repub- 
lican president  of 
the  Board  of  Cook 
County  Commis- 
sioners, having 
failed  of  re-elec- 
tion, goes  out  of 
office  on  December 
5,  giving  way  to  a 
democratic  succes- 
sor. A?  the  presi- 
dent of  the  county 
board  is  authorized 
to  appoint  the  for- 
est preserve  com- 
missioners, it  is 
more  than  likely 
that  the  real  pur- 
pose of  the  injunc- 
tion suit  is  to  delay 
matters  so  that  the  appointments  can  be 
made  by  the  incoming  democratic  presi- 
dent. In  any  event  the  constitutionality 
of  the  law  will  have  to  be  tested  in  the 
courts  before  bonds  can  be  sold. 

In  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  a  bond  issue 
of  $200.000  for  playgrounds  was  carried 
by  a  good  majority  after  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign which  involved  many  meetings  and 
the  enlistment  of  newsboys.  Cincinnati 
voted  for  bonds  of  one  million  dollars 
for  parks  and  playgrounds. 

THE  "YES"  VOTE  ON 
THE  HARRIMAN  PARK 

The  people  of  New  York  state  acted 
ably  at  the  recent  election  upon  the 
question  submitted  to  them,  authorizing 
a  state  appropriation  of  $2.500.000  for 
the  proposed  park  along  the  Hudson  and 
in  the  Highlands,  and  thus  securing  the 
gifts  of  Mrs.  R.  II.  Harriman  and  of 
other  philanthropists.  While  this  had 
been  expected,  there  is  a  peculiar  sig- 
nificance in  the  fact  that  the  vote  was 
overwhelmingly  favorable  and  no  open 
opposition  was  expressed.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  proposition  to  expend  such 
a  vast  sum  of  money  for  a  public  park, 
apparently  remote,  would  have  been 
laughed  at  and  rejected,  or  at  least  would 
have  fought  its  difficult  way  against  the 
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opposition  of  those  who  cried  "econ- 
omy." 

One  of  the  strong  appeals  made  by 
the  successful  party  in  the  last  campaign 
in  New  York  state  was  for  a  more  eco- 
nomical expenditure  of  money,  but  while 
the  candidate  was  urged  to  state  in  what 
ways  greater  economy  could  be  secured, 
at  no  time  was  mention  made  of  the  fact 
that  $2,500,000  could  be  saved  to  the 
state  by  closing  the  park.  In  short,  the 
vote  was  new  proof  that  the  people  have 
reached  a  point  where  they  appreciate 
park  properties.  While  this  special  do- 
main, royal  in  its  nature,  becomes  prop- 
erty of  the  state  very  largely  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Mrs.  Harriman,  it 
foreshadows  a  time  soon  to  come  in  the 
development  of  park  interest,  when  the 
initiative  for  securing  such  property 
shall  no  longer  come  from  private  phil- 
anthropists, but  entirely  through  the  peo- 
ple themselves.  As  to  whether  such  an 
interest  shall  be  speedily  awakened  or 
not  depends  largely  upon  the  use  made 
of  the  park,  now  happily  assured. 

In  a  city  the  size  of  New  York,  with 
more  than  4.000,000  people,  there  is  a 
very  large  number  of  families  on  small 
salaries,  fond  of  outdoor  life,  careful  of 
their  surroundings,  and  appreciative  of 
opportunities  for  healthful  enjoyment 
during  the  summer.  A  few  of  this  type 
find  their  summer  outing  in  the  city  park 
system  at  Pelham  Bay  Park,  where  a 
most  successful  camping  colony  has  been 
located  for  a  number  of  years.  This 
group  was  never  more  appreciative  than 
during  last  summer  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  Commissioner  Higgins.  Where 
one  family  secured  the  much  coveted 
permit,  however,  a  hundred  were  refused 
for  lack  of  accommodation.  Should 
part  of  the  development  of  the  huge  state 
park  be  especially  adapted  for  this  class 
of  citizens,  there  would  be  no  question 
about  its  value  as  a  social  agency  or  of 
its  endorsement  by  neople  at  large,  or 
of  the  desire  for  similar  parks  near  other 
large  cities. 

It  is  to  be  noted  also  that  the  state  is 
gradually  acquiring  a  very  considerable 
park  area,  its  reservations  greatly  vary- 
ing in  size,  scattered  through  different 
sections  of  the  state.  Not  more  than 


one  or  two  further  gifts  or  acquisitions 
will  bring  prominently  before  the  -people 
the  necessity  of  forming  a  state  park  de- 
partment or  bureau. 

It  is  understood  that  plans  are  already 
under  way  for  developing  the  properties 
so  as  to  give  largest  service  to  the  public 
in  Harriman  Park. 

NEWSBOYS  ELECT 
THEIR  OWN  JUDGE 

During  1909,  three  hundred  Boston 
newsboys  were  brought  before  the 
Tuvenile  Court  for  violation  of  li- 
cense regulations.  With  4,000  other 
cases  already  on  its  hands  the  trou- 
bles of  the  newsboys  added  great- 
ly to  the  burden  of  the  court,  and 
last  June  the  boys  themselves  petitioned 
the  School  Committee  to  establish  a 
Newsboys'  Court  to  deal  with  all  in- 
fractions against  the  regulations  govern- 
ing their  trade.  The  School  Committee 
ordered  that  the  plan  be  put  into  effect, 
and  on  the  very  clay  their  elders  were 
voting  for  governor  and  congressmen 
the  "newsies"  were  balloting  for  juvenile 
judges  who,  with  the  assistance  of  two 
adults,  will  act  as  a  trial  board  for  all 
cases  of  infraction  of  newsboy  licenses. 
The  judges  elected  by  the  boys  are 
Harry  Hornstein,  Jacob  Rosen  and 
Louis  Gray.  With  them  will  sit  Mit- 
chell Freiman  as  chief  judge  and  Alex- 
ander J.  Peckham,  secretary  of  the  Bos- 
ton Newsboys'  Club,  which  is  chiefly  re- 
sponsible for  the  new  board.  Both  of 
the  adult  judges  were  appointed  by  the 
School  Committee. 

The  election  by  the  boys  will  be  held 
annually  and  all  licensed  newsboys  at- 
tending the  public  schools  are  qualified 
electors.  The  board  has  power  to  investi- 
gate, make  findings  and  recommendations 
to  the  School  Committee  for  all  viola- 
tions of  newsboy  licenses.  The  sunervi- 
sor  of  licensed  minors,  Philip  W.  Davis, 
can  at  his  discretion  bring  complaints 
before  this  board  instead  of  before  the 
Juvenile  Court.  The  nolice  commission- 
er will  instruct  the  officer  now  specially 
detailed  for  these  offenses  to  co-operate 
so  far  as  possible  with  the  new  trial 
board,  which  has  jurisdiction  over  all 
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newsboys       attending      Boston      public 
schools.      The  newsboy  judges  will  re- 
ceive a  salary  of  fifty  cents  for  each  ses- 
of  the  court. 

HEINSHEIMER  BEQUEST  TO 
NEW   YORK    FOUNDATION 

The  Xcw  York  Foundation,  chartered 
to  "promote  charitable,  educational  and 
philanthropic  enterprises,"  has  been  <n 
dowed  by  Alfred  M.  Heinsheimer  with 
the  gift  of  one  million  dollars  which  re- 
nted to  him  from  the  estate  of  his 
brother  Louis  when  the  Jewish  Charities 
of  New  York  failed  to  federate  and  se- 
cure it  under  the  terms  of  Louis  Heins- 
heimer's  will.  The  board  of  trustees 
consists  at  the  start  of  Morris  Loeb, 
president;  Alfred  M.  Heinsheimer.  vice- 
president;  Paul  M.  Warburg,  secretary- 
treasurer;  Jacob  H.  Schiff  and  Isaac  N. 
Seligman. 

trustees  announce  that  "the  in- 
come can  be  expended  for  the  promotion 
of  any  educational  or  charitable  objects 
that  commend  themselves  to  the  trustees, 
preferably  in  co-operation  with  estab- 
lished institutions,  but  they  are  not  ex- 
pected to  extinguish  deficits  due  to  a 
failure  of  the  public  to  supply  the  run- 
ning expenses  of  societies  which  should 
properly  depend  upon  membership  dues 
or  annual  contribin  \'o  applica- 

tion for  appropriation  will  be  considered 
by  the  board  unless  made  in  writing, 
over  the  signature  of  a  responsible  officer 
of  the  organization  in  question,  and  ad- 
ed  to  the  president  of  the  New  York 
Foundation,  52  William  street." 

SETTLEMENT  OF 
EXPRESS  STRIKE 

After  one  rejection  of  the  terms  of- 
fered them  by  the  express  companies,  the 
New  Jersey  expressmen  have,  on  a  sec- 
ond vote,  ratified  the  NVw  York  men's 
acceptance  of  the  cm  obtained 

thn.iu.'ri  the  mediation  of  Mayors  Gaynor 
and  Wittpenn  and  Henry  R.  Towne. 
president  of  the  Merchants'  Association 
of  N'ew  York. 

The  terms  were,  briefly,  the  open  shop 
with  no  discrimination  against  union  men 
except  those  who  have  been  guilty  of  in- 


citing to  violence  during  the  strike. 
Wages  and  hours  are  to  continue  as  be- 
fore until  December  i,  after  which  a 
committee  of  the  men  is  to  meet  with  a 
committee  of  the  express  companies  and 
arrange  a  new  scale  of  hours  and  pay. 
In  case  of  inability  to  agree  on  terms  the 
question  will  he  referred  to  the  present 
arbitration  board,  consisting  of  the  two 
mayors  and  Mr.  Towne. 

STATE  COMMISSION   ON   T&E 
DISTRIBUTION  OF  POPULATION 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  Governor 
Hughes  before  leaving  Albany  for 
Washington  was  the  appointment  of  an 
unpaid  commission  of  twelve  members 
to  study  methods  of  distributing  popula- 
tion in  N'ew  York  state.  The  members 
are  Adelbert  Moot  of  Buffalo,  chairman; 
V.  Everit  Macy,  treasurer;  Prof.  Lib- 
erty H.  Bailey,  dean  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural College;  Lewis  Stuyvesant 
Chanler  of  Barrytown ;  John  Mitchell, 
W.  N.  Giles,  secretary  of  the  State 
Grange;  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  secretary 
of  the  National  Consumers'  League; 
Mrs.  V.  C,.  Simkhovitch,  head  of  Green- 
wich House;  Dr.  Antonio  Stella,  presi- 
dent of  the  Italian  Immigrants'  Aid  So- 
ciety: Cyrus  L.  Sulzberger.  president  of 
the  United  Hebrew  Charities,  and  Rabbi 
Stephen  S.  Wise  of  the  Free  Synagogue; 
Benjamin  C.  Marsh,  secretary. 

The  commission  has  held  a  prelimi- 
nary meeting  for  organization.  Each 
member  has  taken  a  subject  to  study  and 
will  report  at  the  next  meeting,  to  be 
held  in  New  York  on  December  6,  what 
lines  of  investigation  will  be  feasible. 
The  scope  of  the  work  is  indicated  by 
these  inquiries: 

Watera  and  permanency  of  employment  in 
small  towns  and  country  districts,  including 
al  trades,  and  the  need  for  a  state  em- 
ployment bureau ; 

Living  conditions,  homing  accommodations, 
rent  and  ownership  of  homes:  educational 
conditions  in  cities  and  country  districts; 
length  of  school  term;  nature  of  instruction — 
especially  agricultural  and  industrial;  physical 
conditions  of  schools;  recreational  and  so- 
cial opportunities: 

Standard  of  living  in  various  localities; 

Feasible  methods  of  distributing  factories; 

Roads,  transportation,  and  communication ; 
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Immigration,  and  distribution  on  racial 
lines; 

'1  lie  removable  influences  which  hold  people 
in  congested  districts ;  sweated  industries ; 
municipal  and  private  charities; 

Foreign  mclhuds  of  distributing  population. 

Albert  Sudckum,  a  member  of  the 
German  Reichstag,  who  is  in  this  coun- 
try for  a  few  months,  is  making  a  report 
for  the  commission  on  foreign  methods 
of  distributing  population. 

The  report  of  the  commission,  neces- 
sarily a  preliminary  one,  will  be  made  to 
the  Legislature  by  February  i. 

HEALTH  CONFERENCE  FOR 
WESTERN      PENNSYLVANIA 

A  \Vestern  Pennsylvania  Health  Con- 
ference will  be  held  for  three  days,  No- 
vember 29  to  December  I,  in  Soldiers' 
Memorial  Hall,  Pittsburgh.  The  lines 
along  which  it  is  conceived  and  the  prac- 
tical application  as  the  program  pro- 
ceeds of  the  principles  and  methods  un- 
der discussion  to  the  conditions  and 
needs  of  city  and  district  mark  it  as 
unique  among  hygienic  conferences.  It 
follows  the  example  of  the  successful 
conference  on  the  treatment  of  depend- 
ent children,  which  was  conducted  in 
April,  1909.  by  the  Associated  Charities 
of  Pittsburgh.  The  present  conference 
is  held  under  the  same  auspices  but  with 
a  special  promotion  committee  number- 
ing about  300  persons,  of  which  Dr.  Wil- 
liam II.  Murcer  is  chairman  and  Charles 
F.  Weller,  secretary.  Among  the  out- 
of-town  speakers  will  be  Dr.  Richard  C. 
Cabot  of  Hoston,  Adelaide  Nutting,  di- 
rector of  Nursing  and  Health,  Teachers 
College,  William  II.  Allen  of  the  Bureau 
of  Municipal  Research,  Dr.  Charles  P. 
Emerson  of  Clifton  Springs  Sanitarium, 
Dr.  Samuel  P>.  Dixon,  state  superintend- 
ent of  public  health  in  Pennsylvania,  Dr. 
W.  A.  Fvans,  commissioner  of  health, 
Chicago,  and  Dr.  Sidney  E.  Goldstein, 
formerly  of  the  staff  of  Mt.  Sinai  Hos- 
pital, Xew  York. 

People  identified  with  hospitals,  nurs- 
ing associations  and  public  health  mat- 
ters in  neighboring  cities  and  states  could 
make  no  better  investment  than  to  attend 
these  meetings.  Cut  it  is  in  its  local 


aspects  that  the  conference  has  special 
significance.  It  is  a  concerted  effort  to 
bring  together  for  co-operation,  for  the 
exchange  of  experience  and  for  the  pos- 
sible crystallization  of  systematic 
schemes' of  service,  representatives  of  all 
the  hospitals,  nursing  associations,  dis- 
pensaries, anti-tuberculosis  forces,  health 
departments  and  other  agencies  which 
deal  with  sickness  and  promote  health 
in  the  Pittsburgh  district.  This  is  illus- 
trated at  the  very  outset  of  the  confer- 
ence, for  the  opening  session  will  take 
up  the  question  of  the  hospital  equip- 
ment of  the  greater  city — such  points  as, 
what  funds  are  necessary  for  the  sup- 
port of  all  the  hospitals  of  the  Pittsburgh 
district,  what  beds  are  now  provided,  for 
the  various  types  of  cases  and  how  these 
provisions  compare  with  usual  needs; 
what  are  the  present  operations  of  the 
ambulance  service  in  Pittsburgh ;  what 
is  the  need  for  differentiation  of  hospi- 
tals as  to  territory  covered  or  cases  treat- 
ed ;  what  the  need  for  conference  or 
agreements  as  to  rates  to  be  charged; 
for  what  chanty  cases  is  it  especially 
hard,  or  impossible,  to  secure  care. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  questions,  if 
answered  in  the  concrete,  will  be  bound 
to  transfer  the  basis  of  judgment  from 
the  individual  success  or  service  of  a 
particular  hospital  to  the  relation  of  that 
service  to  the  needs  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. Other  sessions  will  take  up  the 
dispensaries,  the  development  of  social 
service  in  connection  with  hospitals  and 
health  agencies,  the  relation  between  the 
work  of  specialized  nurses  and  visiting 
district  nurses,  infant  mortality  and  chil- 
dren's health  agencies,  the  investigation 
and  after-care  of  charity  cases,  and  the 
education  of  the  community  in  public 
health  matters.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  in  the  past  there  has  been  no  effect- 
ive co-operation  between  the  hospitals  of 
Pittsburgh,  no  co-ordination  of  visiting 
nurse  work,  no  systematic  mapping  out 
of  the  ambulance  service  of  the  city,  the 
constructive  elements  in  the  mere  formu- 
lation of  such  a  conference  program,  in 
which  the  health  and  hospital  forces  of 
the  district  are  seen  to  be  co-operating 
heartily,  are  plain. 
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HOSPITAL  CO-OPERATION, 
EFFICIENCY,     FINANCE 

Moreover,  the  questions  raised  by  this 
Pittsburgh  Health  Conference  are  ques- 
tions which  apply  to  every  city  in  the 
country.  As  put  forward  on  the  pro- 
gram, they  are  so  specific  and  pertinent 
that  two  series  of  them  may  well  be  pub- 
lished here — the  session  on  Hospital 
Co-operation  and  that  on  Efficiency  and 
Finance.  Each  theme  is  to  be  presented 
in  a  formal  paper  to  be  followed 
by  a  general  discussion  of  each  of  the 
sub-topics. 

General  subject:  Hospital  Co-operation. 

Theme:  To  what  Extent  it  it  Desirable  and 
Practicable  to  Develop  Means  and  Habits 
of  Co-operation  Between  the  Hospitals  in 
the  Purchase  of  Supplies.  Relations  with 
Employes.  Admission  of  Charity  Cases, 
Publication  of  Needs  Encountered  and 
rk  Accomplished,  and  in  the  Holding 
of  Conferences  as  to  Common  Problems? 

Addr- 

•Id  it  be  Advisable  to  Develop  Some 
Central  Purchasing  Agency  for  the  Buy- 
ing of  Hospital  Supplies  or  the  Securing 
of  B..|s> 

Could  G'mmon  Agreements  be  Developed  as 
rficicncy  to  be  Observed 
and     Compensation     Paid     to     Employed 
cr»? 

Should  it  be  Possible  to  Learn  Through  a 
Central  Agency  at  Any  Time  what  Beds 
are  Available,  Where,  for  What  Classes 
of  Ca.«es? 

Should  Joint  Methods  of  Publicity  be  Devel- 
oped to  Help  in  Securing  Adequate  Public 
Int<  r  Support  for  all  Needed 

Health  Agencies  and  to  Publish  the  Social 
Lesson*  Learned  or  Social  Needs  Ob- 
sen 

Should  Conferences  be  Held  in  which  Rep- 
will  Discuss  (Without  Any 
•i  Binding  upon  the  Constitu- 
ent Health  Agencies)  Difficulties.  Prob- 
lems and  Successes  Which  Should  Con- 
cern All? 

Sh«v  .  Ca<rs  be  Confidentially  Reg- 

istered with  a  ("•  -Vice  Through 

\\lnch  Infor  scntial  to  the  Pa- 

tients' Welfare  May  be  Exchanged  ? 

General  Subject :  Efficiency  and  Finance. 

Theme :    By  What  Standards  or  Tests  Should 
the  Work  of    ll>i*|iit:il-  .irics  and 

>ng   Agencies  lie   Mea«ured? 
To   Wh.v  r   what    Super- 

vision should  l-'in.vcial  Support  be  Pro- 
vided from  Public  Funds? 


Discussion : 

Should  the  State  Board  of  Clnrities  or 
Some  Other  Agency  Learn.  Record  a-id 
Publish  the  Essential  Facts  Concerning  the 
Work  of  Hospitals  and  Other  Health 
Agencies? 

To  What  Extent  and  in  What  Way  Should 
Public  Supervision  Accompany  the  Gift 
of  Public  Funds  to  Hospitals  and  Health 
Agencies? 

Should  Slate.  Connty  or  City  Appropria- 
tions for  the  Current  Expenses  of  Pri- 
vately Managed  Hospitals  and  Agencies 
he  Paid  for  Per  Capita  Care  or  Oilier 
Measured  Service? 

To  What  Extent  and  in  What  Way  Should 
Public  Authorities  Determine  the  Admis- 
sion of  Cases  to  be  Cared  for  at  Public 
Expense? 

How  Should  the  Diverting  of  Funds  to  Un- 
necessary or  Incompetent  Health  Agencies 
be  Prevented  ? 

How  Should  Adequate  Financial  Support 
be  Secured  for  the  Essential  Hospitals  and 
Health  Agencies? 

Milk  and  Ice  Association. 

Hospital   Wards   for  Children. 

Obstetrical  Conditions  and  Their  Improve- 
ment. 

Sex   l-'ducation  and  Hvgiene. 

The  Prevention  of  Blindness. 


PUT    RESPONSIBILITY  ON 
THE  RIGHT  SHOULDERS 

LILLIAN  D.  WALD 

Henry  Street.  'The  Nuruti  Settlement,  New  York 

Out  of  the  discussion  that  recently 
centered  about  Mr.  Straus's  determina- 
tion to  close  his  milk  stations  in  New 
Vrirk  has  come  a  great  deal  of  education. 
Many  people,  for  the  first  time,  have  be- 
come aware  of  the  significance  of  clean 
milk  for  liahics. 

The  subject  of  milk  supply  has  been 
brought  into  the  open,  and  a  very  much 
needed  discussion  of  the  question  of  the 
life  and  health  of  the  babies  of  the  poor 
in  the  city,  has  focused  attention  upon 
a  basic  principle — namely,  the  fixing  of 
•  Msihility  for  infant  mortality. 

The  budget  appropriation  of  $40.000 
to  the  Department  of  Health  (in  excess 
of  the  regular  appropriation)  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  fifteen  infant  milk 
ileputs,  with  equipment  and  machinery 
for  distribution,  nurses  and  physicians 
for  instruction  and  supervision,  is  an  im- 
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portant  step,  and  at  last  begins  to  meet 
the  question  of  where  the  responsibility 
belongs. 

The  city  owes  a  great  debt  to  the 
good  people  who  have  brought  this 
question  to  the  front,  and  there  is 
now  a  conviction  on  the  part  of 
many  that  in  the  light  of  full  knowl- 
edge, there  is  no  justification  in  the 
willingness  of  the  community  as  such 
to  permit  individuals  to  assume  longer 
the  responsibility  for  its  infants'  milk 
supply  and  logically,  therefore,  for  its 
infant  mortality.  Indeed  there  is  a  grave 
ethical  question  involved  and  the  city,  in 
making  its  appropriation,  has  taken  its 
proper  and  dignified  position.  This  is 
the  beneficent  result  of  the  milk  agita- 
tion which  began  in  the  unfortunate  and 
wholly  unjustifiable  criticism  to  which 
Nathan  Straus  had  been  exposed. 
Through  his  milk  stations,  the  New  York 
Milk  Committee  and  the  Diet-Kitchen 
depots,  almost  5,000  quarts  a  day  are 
distributed ;  and  its  demonstrated  useful- 
ness has  been  given  wide  attention  by 
the  discussion. 

Commissioner  Lederle  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  has  not  yet  completed 
his  arrangements  for  the  municipal  milk 
stations,  but  his  plan  is  said  to  be  to 
place  the  stations  in  the  various  boroughs 
of  the  city  of  New  York  and  to  permit 
under  his  guarantee  the  sale  of  milk  suit- 
able for  babies.  Numerous  private  indi- 
viduals are  said  to  stand  ready  to  supply 
the  1,500  quarts  which  could  be  used  by 
the  new  stations  under  the  administra^ 
tion  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Whether  this  milk  comes  at  first  through 
the  efforts  of  altruistic  private  indi- 
viduals or  from  the  dealers  in  milk,  the 
first  important  step  has  thus  been  taken 
to  fix  the  responsibility  where  it 
properly  belongs — namely,  upon  the 
city.  Whether  these  sources  of  milk 
will  prove  permanently  satisfactory 
or  not,  need  not  now  confuse  the 
public.  The  policy  has  been  estab- 
lished of  holding  the  city  responsi- 
ble for  the  quality  of  the  milk  which  its 


babies  drink,  and  if  it  should  follow  that 
neither  the  altruistic  private  individual 
nor  the  honorable  milk  dealer  can  per- 
manently or  adequately  meet  this  need, 
the  city  may  have  to  produce  its  own 
milk  as  it  now  produces  its  vaccine  and 
its  anti-toxin. 

The  city  has  long  since  held  its  De- 
partment of  Health  responsible  for  pro- 
viding clean  water  that  its  citizens  may 
be  guaranteed  against  typhoid  and  dis- 
eases traceable  to  an  impure  supply.  In- 
fant mortality,  through  diarrhoeal  dis- 
eases, can  be  as  definitely  controlled  by 
guaranteeing  the  milk  supply,  as  typhoid 
fever  mortality  can  be  diminished  or 
eliminated  through  pure  drinking  water. 

In  conjunction  with  the  bureau  of 
child  hygiene  of  the  Health  Department, 
the  distribution  of  milk  in  these  stations 
can  be  perfected.  Whether  the  milk  sold 
in  the  municipal  milk  stations  is  provided 
by  private  individuals  or  business  con- 
cerns, it  must  be  supplemented  by  in- 
struction and  supervision  in  the  homes 
and  preferably  by  the  city's  representa- 
tives. 

At  one  milk  station  in  New  York 
where  the  milk  is  known  to  be  pure,  one 
nurse  took  care  of  240  babies  under  two 
years  of  age  from  January  i  to  Novem- 
ber i,  1910,  teaching  the  modification  or 
the  pasteurization  in  the  homes  according 
to  the  individual  formula  prescribed  by 
the  physician  for  each  child.  Once  a 
week  the  mothers  and  babies  have  been 
in  conference  with  the  physicians  at  the 
settlement  which  has  charge  of  this  dis- 
pensary. Though  those  who  received  the 
milk  were  the  undernourished,  the 
underweight,  and  the  marasmus  infants, 
there  were  only  two  deaths  from  diar- 
rhoeal diseases  in  ten  months. 

The  city  of  New  York  will  learn  that 
it  is  less  expensive  to  save  the  babies  than 
to  let  them  die.  Such  has  been  the  ex- 
perience in  Rochester,  at  Copenhagen  and 
the  various  communities  in  Europe  and 
America  which  have  carried  out  a  re- 
sponsible policy  concerning  their  infants' 
milk  supply. 

November  28,  1910. 
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SAVING  THE  BABIES 

ROBERT  W.  BRUERE 

Out  of  a  maelstrom  of  enthusiasm  and 
erudition,  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the 

nerican  Association  for  Study  and 
Prevention  of  Infant  Mortality  issued 
with  a  largely  increased  membership  and 
a  fairly  definite  program  for  the  work  of 
the  coming  year.  I  doubt  whether  many 
delegates  to  the  meeting  perceived  the 
dim  evolution  of  that  program  through 
the  rushing  succession  of  papers  that, 
session  after  session,  left  even  the  most 
eager  spirits  dazed  and  exhausted.  With 
the  refreshing  exception  of  Hastings  II. 
•  >n  philanthropic  preven- 

n  of  infant  mortality  —  which  Dr. 
Hart  wisely  limited  to  two  papers  in  ad- 
dition to  the  chairman's  address,  with 
the  delightful  result  that  the  speakers 
presented  their  subjects  without  nerve 
ness,  and  the  discussion  from  the  floor 
was  animated  and  effective — the  pro- 
grams were  seriously  overcrowded,  and 
therefore,  in  spite  of  their  intrinsic  ex- 
cellence, confusing  rather  than  construc- 
tively helpful.  There  was,  nevertheless, 
a  central  drift  to  the  meeting,  which  took 
permanent  form  in  a  body  of  five  re 
hit  -lie  execution  of  which  the 

association  will  direct  its  energies  dur- 
ing the  coming  year. 

The  first  of  these  deals  with  the  estab- 
lishment  of   a   national    department    of 

'th.       In   the   opening  Prof. 

Irving  Fisher  described  the  sinister  com- 
mercial influences  that  are  hypocritically 
hampering  the  establishment  of  the  na- 
il department  under  the  pretense  of 
safeguarding  "medical  freedom,"  and 
how  such  a  branch  of  the  federal 
government  might  become  a  supremely 
efficient  instrument  in  the  promotion  of 
all  those  matters  of  public  hygiene  and 
legal  enactment  upon  which  the  reduc- 
tion of  infant  mortality  depends.  The 
association  went  unanimously  on  record 
as  "endorsing  the  movement  for  a  na- 
tional department  of  health,  in  the  be- 
lief that  the  establishment  of  such  a 
department  will  lead  to  great  reduction 

fl.   1010.  • 


in  infant  mortality,  nut  only  through  im- 
proved regulation  of  interstate  com- 
merce in  milk,  infant  foods,  and  medi- 
cines, but  also  through  wider  dissemina- 
tion of  information  upon  the  causes  of 
infant  mortality  and  their  prevention." 

The  second  resolution  was  inspired  by 
Dr.   Cressy    L.    Wilbur's   admirable    re- 
port of  the  committee  on  birth  registra- 
tion.     The    Bureau    of   the    Census   at 
Washington,   of    which    Dr.    Wilbur    is 
chief  statistician,  displayed  exemplary  in- 
terest in  the  work  of  the  association  by 
having    ready    for   distribution    Bulletin 
108,    embracing    the    infant     mortality 
statistics    for    19x39,   the  precise   subject 
and  matter  of  the    committee's    report. 
This  bulletin  reveals  the  gross  deficien- 
cies in  our  American  methods  of  reg- 
istering births   and   deaths,   and   makes 
it   clear   that   without   a   comprehensive 
and   scientific  system   of   "human   book- 
keeping" our  efforts   to  locate  and  at- 
tack the  causes  of  infant  mortality  must 
remain  scattered  and  abortive.    Dr.  Wil- 
bur cited  the    Pennsylvania  law  and   its 
enforcement    by    the    Pennsylvania    au- 
thorities as  worthy  of  emulation,  declar- 
ing at  the  same  time  that  the  system  of 
registration  in    Baltimore   was  probably 
the  worst  in  the  civilized   world — with 
of     Chicago,     St.     Louis,     New 
Orleans  and  most  other  American  cities 
close  seconds  in  the  unenviable  competi- 
tion.    The  association  pledged  itself  to 
the  promotion  of  the  "model  law  for  the 
registration  of  births  and  deaths  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation,   the    American    Public    Health 
iation,     and     the     United     States 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  registration  laws  by  the  officials 
charged    with    their   execution,    and    the 
prosecution  of  physicians  and  mid\\ 
who   neglect   tlieir  duty  to   their  clients 
and  to  the  public  health  by  neglecting 
to  register  births  as  required  by  law." 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  re- 
marked that  the  medical  men  attending 
the  meeting,  whose  judgment  was  voiced 
by  Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  president  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  were 
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unanimous  in  declaring  that  the  midwife 
must  be  recognized  as  an  established 
American  institution,  and  that  the 
traditional  folly  of  ignoring  her  presence 
and  failing  to  provide  for  her  suitable 
education  and  supervision  must  be  made 
an  end  of.  This  vigorous  action  was 
provoked  principally  by  the  interesting 
report  of  Carolyn  C.  Van  Blarcom,  of 
the  committee  oh  the  prevention  of 
blindness  of  the  New  York  Association 
for  the  Blind,  revealing  the  extent  to 
which  the  delivery  of  children  is  in  the 
hands  of  midwives  not  only  in  our  cities, 
but  also  in  the  rural  districts,  and  show- 
ing the  dire  consequences  of  our  char- 
acteristic American  shiftlessness  in  this 
matter.  To  formulate  a  definite  policy 
upon  the  subject  of  midwifery,  the  as- 
sociation created  a  special  committee, 
with  power  to  act  during  the  coming 
year  and  with  instructions  to  report 
upon  its  work  next  November. 

The  third  resolution,  like  the  first  two, 
looks  to  the  co-operation  of  a  federal 
department.  It  is  addressed  to  the  secre- 
tary of  agriculture,  upon  whom  it  urges 
the  establishment  of  official  standards  for 
milk  "branded  as  certified,  inspected,  or 
pasteurized"  and  the  enforcement  of 
such  standards  in  interstate  commerce. 

The  two  remaining  resolutions  incor- 
porated the  gist  of  much  that  was  most 
illuminating  in  the  discussions  of  the  as- 
sociation. Thanks  chiefly  to  the  women 
who  addressed  the  convention,  the  sub- 
ject of  sex  instruction  in  the  public 
schools  and  in  normal  schools  and  col- 
leges received  due  consideration.  The 
central  theme  of  the  convention  was 
the  need  of  safeguarding  mothers  from 
economic  and  industrial  pressure,  and  of 
instructing  them  in  the  principles  of 
healthy  parenthood.  What  the  public 
schools  can  contribute  to  this  end  was 
exhilaratingly  suggested  by  Prof.  Jessie 
Phelps  of  the  department  of  biology  in 
the  Michigan  State  Normal  College.  Her 
paper  was  typical  of  .the  entire  discus- 
sion, and  accordingly  I  am  going  to  quote 
briefly  from  my  notes  upon  it : 

How  is  the  Michigan  State  Normal  College 
fitting  its  students  to  establish,  through  the 
public  schools,  better  practices  in  hygiene  and 
sanitation  and  higher  ideals  of  parenthood? 


Our  student  body,  like  that  of  most  colleges, 
and  normal  schools,  conies  to  us  unaware  of 
the  existence  even  of  the  problems  of  parent- 
hood, infant  mortality  and  health  conserva- 
tion. 

To  enlighten  them  we  have  established 
three  regular  courses,  one  on  infant  diet,  an- 
other on  general  hygiene,  and  a  third  on 
_  special  physiology  for  womcru  We  give  sex 
instruction  a  broad  scientific  basis;  we  give 
it  a  biological  and  evolutionary  setting;  we 
make  it  natural.  Such  topics  as  masturbation, 
prostitution,  syphilis  and  gonorrhea  are 
handled  briefly  but  frankly.  Courtship,  mar- 
riage, home-keeping,  dress,  women's  work,  the 
rights  of  children,  and  methods  of  instructing 
children  in  the  fundamentals  of  sex  life  are 
considered.  It  goes  without  saying  that  all 
this  work  is  presented  without  excuse  or 
apology.  We  believe  that  if  a  child  is  early 
and  correctly  taught,  he  is  much  less  likely 
than  otherwise  to  fall  into  wrong  practices. 
The  old  method  of  letting  a  child  alone  in  his 
life  explorations  usually  results  in  his  finding, 
and  that  right  early,  only  the  distorted  and  un- 
true concerning  matters  of  sex.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  course  in  special  physiology,  a  few 
round-table  discussions  are  held,  in  which  the 
young  women  eagerly  take  part,  relating  what 
they  have  seen  in  the  classroom  among  the 
children,  how  they  themselves  were  instructed 
in  matters  of  sex,  what  they  consider  the 
proper  attitude  of  lovers,  married  people,  par- 
ents, children.  As  much  time  as  possible  is 
given  to  private  personal  conferences. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty-one  students  have 
elected  these  courses,  and  nearly  all  are  teach- 
ing. Many  write  me  of  what  they  are  doing 
to  instruct  mothers  and  children.  Some  have 
established  parents'  meetings,  and  all  from 
whom  I  have  heard — some  hundred — -say  that 
they  are  glad  of  their  training  in  sex  physio- 
logy ;  that  they  find  constant  use  for  it  in  school 
and  society;  that  it  has  made  for  better  per- 
sonal hygiene  and  saner  social  relations.  They 
declare  that  they  are  better  guardians  of  child- 
ren than  they  could  have  been  without  it. 

The  resolutions  following  upon  this 
d:scussion  were  as  follows :  That  the 
American  Association  for  Study  and 
Prevention  of  Infant  Mortality  urges 
(I)  "Boards  licensing  teachers  for  pub- 
lic schools  to  give  as  detailed  tests  in 
elementary  hygiene,  sanitation  and  biolo- 
gy as  are  given  in  mathematics  or  in  lan- 
guage," and  (II)  "State  boards  of  edu- 
cation, together  with  state  boards  of 
health  to  provide,  in  the  rural  schools, 
for  conferences  of  mothers,  and  for 
home  instruction,  in  connection  with 
these  conferences,  of  mothers  and  ex- 
pectant mothers  in  maternal  and  infant 
hygiene." 
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The  association  will  hold  its  second 
annual  meeting  in  Oiicago  under  the 
presidency  of  Prof.  Charles  Richmond 
Henderson  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Dr.  Cre>sy  L.  Wilbur  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  the  Census  is  presi- 
dent-elect for  the  year  1911-1912.  The 
third  annual  meeting  \vill  probably  be 
held  in  Cleveland. 

VOCATIONAL    GUIDANCE 

AND  INDUSTRIAL 

EDUCATION 

MEYER  BLOOMFIELD 

Two  conventions  held  in  Boston  dur- 
ing the  week  past  were   of    mure    than 
iig     interest.       Th-    first    National 
Conference     on    Vocational     Guidance, 
called  by  the  Boston  Chamber  of  < 
mcrce  and  the  Vocation  Bureau  of  Bos- 
ton, opened  its  two  days'  sessions  N'o- 
•  r    15    with    nearly    three    hundred 
i  crowding  the  room,  a.'d  with  del- 
egates from  thirty-five  cities. 

President  Bernard  J.  RothwHl  of  the 
chamber  told  the  company  of  the 
ness  man's  interest  in  the  conservation 
of  youth's  energies  by  expert  vocational 
counselling  at  the  critical  period  before 
boys  and  girls  leave  school  for  work. 

I'rof.  1'aul  M.  Hanus,  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  education  in  Harvard,  out- 
lined the  foundations  on  which  proper 
vocational  guidance  must  rest.  "This 
movement",  he  said,  "has  nothing  to  do 
with  phrenology  or  psychology,  hut  deals 
with  its  problems  in  a  practical,  common 
sense  way.  One  large  aim  in  vocational 
guidance,  he  pointed  out,  is  to  develop 
the  methods  and  material  by  which  the 
public  schools  may  help  fit  their  individ- 
ual gradua.es  for  the  work  they  are 
likely  to  do,  and  in  this  effort  to  use  all 
the  spiritual,  economic,  educational  and 
other  agencies  which  may  co-operate  to 
bring  about  the  fullest  information  and 
the  best  suggestions.  He  warned  against 
"prescribing"  vocations,  and  the  curtail- 
ing of  the  child's  privilege  to  enjoy  the 
lilxral  opportunities  for  growth 
and  happiness  that  the  vhools  can  pro- 
vide, 'icless  it  has  become  neces- 
sary to  face  the  future  problems  of  thou- 
sands of  boys  and  girls  who  must  leave 


school  at  fourteen,  and  the  time  has  come 
for  the  establishment  of  a  service  that 
would  help  parent,  teacher,  and  child  in 
wisely  planning  for  a  life  work,  and  for 
making  demands  upon  commerce  and  in- 
dustry in  the  direction  of  a  better  in- 
cnt  of  youth's  powers  in  the  field 
of  wage-earning. 

Mayor  John  F.  Fitzgerald  spoke  on 
the  need  of  makitig  education  definite 
enough  to  inspire  an  interest  in  efficient 
life  work,  "not  merely  for  the  few  who 
go  to  high  school  or  college,  but  for  the 
vast  majority  whose  school  life  ends  and 
-e  working  life  begins  at  fourteen 
or  fifteen." 

President  Emeritus  Eliot's  address 
was  on  the  adjustment  needed  in  the 
common  school  education  to  stimulate 
the  life  career  motive. 

School  life  should  enable  the  boy  to  sny, 
"I  can."  In  the  higher  institutions  of  learning 
where  formerly  stuilcnts  listened  to  lectures 
by  the  hour,  onfof  nothing,  they  now  spend 
their  time  in  laboratory  work.  So  tlie  ele- 
ments of  many  trades  should  be  brought  into 
the  clemcw.iry  schools — not  to  train  for  a 
particular  calling,  hut  to  train  and  develop  the 
mind  in  a  hriuder  sense.  This  will  . 
great  deal  of  money,  for  no  education  is  SO 
cheap  as  hook  education.  Oct  the  children  to 
because  of  their  interest  in  work.  The 
old  iili  :i  thai  all  that  children  got  out  of  work 
was  discipline  is.  I  am  happy  to  say.  pa-Mug 
away.  Vocational  guidance  mu*t  be  developed 
on  a  large  scale.  It  is  not  new.  Benjamin 
Franklin's  father  took  him  around  to  the  dif- 
-  of  Co-ton  a»d  asked  him 
what  he  liked  best.  He  chose  the  printer's 
trade  at  the  age  of  eleven — a  fortunate  thing 
for  him  and  others.  Something  of  this  kind 
mu-t  be  done  in  this  plan  of  vocational  guid- 
ance. 

At  the  evening  session  Felix  Adler, 
Giarles  Zueblin,  and  the  director  of  the 
Vocation  Bureau  explained  the  signifi- 
cance of  vocational  guidance,  and  its 
ethical  and  economic  implications.  Dr. 
Adler  said: 

The  whole  of  life  is  vocational  training. 
There  is  not  a  single  culture  study  that  you 
couM  not  teach  with  art  as  an  incentive.  The 
whole  system  of  our  education  will  be  changed 
for  the  better  if  this  vocational  motive  takes 
r  a  pupil  shows  a  particular 
aptitude  in  one  direction  he  should  he  given 
every  opportunity  to  work  along  that  line. 

The  addresses  next  day.  by  Prof.  Chas. 
R.  Richards,  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay, 
F.  P.  Fish,  Robert  A.  Woods,  E.  W. 
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Weaver  of  the  Brooklyn  High  School 
for  Boys,  Supt.  Stratton  D.  Brooks  of 
the  Boston  schools,  David  Snedden, 
Florence  Marshall,  William  Pear  and 
others,  added  important  contributions  to 
the  principles  and  practical  steps  in  vo- 
cational guidance.  A  large  audience 
was  present  at  every  session.  Sugges- 
tions for  a  further  conference  and  or- 
ganization were  made  and  the  discussion 
of  methods  which  arose  received  valu- 
able assistance  from  Alice  P.  Barrows 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  commit- 
tee on  women's  work,  Elsie  Cole  of  the 
Manhattan  Trade  School  for  Girls,  Paul 
Abelson  and  Henry  Moskowitz  of  New 
York,  and  Jesse  B.  Davis  of  Grand  Rap- 
ids. The  closing  address  of  Pres.  Rich- 
ard C.  Maclaurin  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  at  the  final  ses- 
sion fittingly  confirmed  the  social  vision, 
the  educational  insight,  and  the  practical 
suggestions  of  the  address  with  which 
Professor  Hanus  opened  the  conference. 
Said  Dr.  Maclaurin : 

Vocational  guidance,  as  I  see  it,  is  to  be  of 
inestimable  value  because  it  will  disclose  what 
we  need  in  vocational  schools.  It  should  drive 
out  the  undesirable  in  industry  just  as  we  drive 
out  the  undesirable  citizen.  We  must  make 
modern  industry  a  part  of  the  liberal  education 
so  as  to  give  it  a  basis  for  vocational  choice. 
Vocational  guidance  will  react  on  all  our  edu- 
cational systems,  the  industrial  quite  as  much 
as  the  non-industrial. 


The  fourth  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Industrial  Education  was  opened.  No- 
vember 17  by  the  president,  Charles  R. 
Richards  of  Cooper  Union,  New  York, 
with  a  paper  on  the  growth  of  the  indus- 
trial education  movement  and  the  signifi- 
cant demand  now  made  upon  the  society 
for  practical  suggestions  as  to  the  best 
organization  of  this  needed  education. 
The  first  day's  discussiori  was  on  the 
training  of  girls  for  stores  and  the 
trades,  and  the  training  of  teachers  for 
girls'  schools.  A  summary  of  the  papers 
read  by  Susan  Kingsbury  of  Simmons 
College,  David  Edwards  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  formerly  the  educational 
director  of  William  Filene  and  Sons ; 
Lucinda  Prince  of  the  Union  School  for 
Salesmanship,  Edith  M.  Howes  of  the 


Girls'  Trade  Education  League,  Mary 
S.  Woolman,  and  Florence  Marshall, 
would  do  injustice  to  the  closely  reasoned 
and  thoroughly  practical  contents  of 
these  valuable  contributions.  The  na- 
tional society  will  later  publish  them  in 
full,  and  they  will  doubtless  become  a 
guide  to  those  who  are  promoting  the 
trade  education  of  women. 

The  evening  banquet  at  the  Hotel 
Somerset  was  attended  by  more  than 
four  hundred  men  and  women.  Ex- 
Governor  Curtis  Guild,  Jr.,  was  toast- 
master,  and  in  addition  to  the  notable 
list  of  speakers,  including  Pres.  F.  A. 
Delano  of  the  Wabash  Railroad,  Acting- 
governor  Louis  A.  Frothingham,  Gover- 
nor-elect Eugene  N.  Foss,  C.  H.  Wins- 
low,  official  delegate  from  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor ;  F.  P.  Fish  and  the 
mayor  of  Boston,  there  were  seated  at 
the  guest  table  George  Kerschensteiner 
of  Munich,  ex-Comptroller  Herman 
Metz  of  New  York,  Henry  M.  Leipziger, 
Prof.  Paul  H.  Hanus,  A.  Lincoln  Filene 
and  Professor  Richards.  The  keynote 
of  all  the  dinner  speeches  was  that  the 
emphasis  was  laid  on  the  boy  to  be  train- 
ed quite  as  much  as  on  the  industry  to 
be  served  by  a  system  of  industrial  edu- 
cation. The  Friday  sessions  of  the  con- 
vention were  given  over  to  papers  on 
types  of  apprenticeship  schools  in  large 
industrial  corporations,  the  methods  of 
training  assistants  and  mechanics  for 
railroad  and  similar  enterprises,  and  the 
co-operative  plans  between  the  high 
schools  of  various  cities  and  the 
leading  industries  of  those  cities  by 
which  boys  can  "earn  and  learn"  at  the 
same  time,  receiving  a  practical  training 
in  part-time  shop  work,  and  the  neces- 
sary theoretical  foundations  in  part-time 
school  instruction. 

On  Friday  evening  Dr.  Kerschen- 
steiner spoke  to  a  large  audience  on  the 
Munich  system  of  continuation  schools. 
A  city,  the  size  almost  of  "proper  Bos- 
ton," as  Dr.  Kerschensteiner  put  it, 
was  spending  $400.000  annually  to  fit 
boys  and  girls  for  larger  efficiency  in  the 
work  by  which  they  were  earning  their 
livelihood. 

The  final  aim  of  all  schools  maintained  from 
public  sources  is  to  educate  the  pupil  so  that 
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he  shall  become  a  useful  citizen,  who  by  his 
own  work  directly  and  indirectly  contributes  to 
the  attainment  of  the  objects  of  the  state. 
These  objects  are  to  regulate  civic  relations  ac- 
cording to  equity  and  justice  and  to  afford 
to  all  citizens  the  possibilities  of  an  active  life 
in  realizing  ideals  of  moral  value.  The  schools 
for  the  majority  of  citizens  cease  their 
precisely  where  education  through  and  in  a 
particular  trade  begins,  and  therefore  cannot 
te  trade  efficiency  and  love  of  one's  own 
profession  in  any  way.  Moral  education  i- 
impossible  where  trade  efficiency  and  love  of 
work  are  absent 

Dr.  Kerschensteiner's  civic  conception 
of  industrial  education  was  remarkably 
re-enforced  by  the  addresses  at  the  clos- 
ing session  on  Saturday  morning,  wlu-n 
James  P.  Munroe,  executive  director  of 
homas  Carver  of 
Harvard.  Elizabeth  B.  Butler  of 
York,  and  Howcll  Cheney,  a  prominent 
manufacturer  from  Connecticut,  spoke 
on  the  Social  Significance  of  Industrial 
Education. 

Very  properly,  at  the  annual  election 
of  officers  held  by  the  national  s< 
James  P.  Munroe  was  elected  president 
for  the  ensuing  year.  Hi*  election  is  con- 

t  with  the  tenor  of  the  d; 
throughout  the  sessions  of  the  c<> 

•-.g  remark  by  Pro- 
fessor Richards  to  the  inspired  and  in- 
spiring address  of  Mr.  I  lu-ney.  a  realiza- 
cnt   that   industrial   educa- 
•  I  prosper  best  where  the 
munity  needs  and  the  social  interests  of 
the  workers  were  included  in  the  plan 
for  securing  more  industrial   efficiency. 
High-minded     employers     have     joined 
h  the  educator,  the  social  work- 
er, and  the  representative  of  organized 
in  giving  vocational  training  a  so- 
:iti'in;il    con- 

venti'  '1  have  done  much  to 

clear    miscono  from    which     no 

i  wholly  free,  and  to  point 
out  the  way  for  future  co-operation  and 
revclopment.  The  movements  for  voca- 
tional guidance  and  industrial  education 
promise  well,  not  because  these  enter- 
are  based  on  necessary  individual 
service,  but  mainly  because  they  are  at 
one  with  the  social  philosophy  of  our 
day,  which  regards  preventive  work  and 
social  ition  the  supreme  duty  of 

the  enlightened  citizen. 


NEW    YORK    STATE    CON- 
FERENCE 

ARTHUR  W.  TOWNE 
ALBANY 

The  value  of  a  state  conference  of 
charities  was  never  better  demonstrated 
than  by  the  eleventh  New  York  confer- 
ence which  met  in  Rochester  last  week. 
The  attendance  was  good,  the  topics 
timely,  the  papers  and  discussions  ear- 
nest, suggestive  and  full  of  encourage- 
ment. Education,  prevention  and  thor- 
oughness were  the  watchwords. 

At  the  opening  session  George 
A.  Lewis  of  Buffalo,  the  president,  made 
a  thoughtful  and  inspiring  address  on 
recent  progress  and  the  outlook  for  social 
work  in  the  state.  He  sketched  the  wide 
range  of  movements  in  which  the  confer- 
ence from  year  to  year  has  been  inter- 
ested, referring,  among  others,  to  the 
development  of  state  institutions  for  de- 
fectives, the  necessity  of  public  play- 
grounds, the  boy  scout  movement,  and 
the  benefits  promised  through  the  forma- 
tion of  societies  for  sanitary  and  moral 
prophyla 

In  speaking  of  the  campaign  against 
tuberculosis,  Mr.  Lewis  declared  that 
"victory  all  along  the  line,  and  the  end 
of  the  struggle  within  twenty  years,  seem 
a  measurably  safe  prediction."  He 
praised  the  improvements  in  the  humane 
and  rational  treatment  of  convicts  in 
state  .-iting  the  better  sanitation 

of  prisons,  the  abolition  of  stripes  and 
the  lockstep,  and  various  other  reforms. 
He  commended  the  great  progress  made 
in  training  juvenile  delinquents  commit- 
tlu-  institutions  at  Hudson  and  In- 
du.-try  and  said  that  in  our  attitude 
toward  the  delinquent  child  we  have  ac- 
complished  "some  of  the  most  radical 
and  efficient  reforms  realized  in  any 
group  of  subjects  in  the  past  decade. 
The  public  has  awakened  to  the  fact  that 
saving  and  sheltering  of  child  life  is  the 
salvation  and  preservation  of  society." 

\Vliile  all  of  the  sessions  were  well 
attended  and  characterized  by  keen  inter- 
est, the  two  meetings  probably  to  be  re- 
membered longest  were  those  on  conges- 
tion of  population  and  on  the  social  evil. 
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The  report  of  the  committee  on  sani- 
tary and  moral  prophylaxis,  of  which 
Dr.  W.  M.  Polk,  dean  of  Cornell  Med- 
ical College,  was  chairman,  was  reserved 
for  the  last  evening.  Dr.  F.  W.  Sears 
of  Syracuse  declared  it  inconsistent  to 
placard  a  house  in  which  there  is  a  case 
of  German  measles,  and  to  refuse  prac- 
tically to  do  anything  to  protect  the  public 
from  the  ravages  of  syphilis  and  gonor- 
rhea. It  is  wrong,  he  said,  for  the  public 
to  disregard  debauchery  among  men, 
since  it  is  such  a  prolific  cause  of  suffer- 
ing among  innocent  women  and  children. 
He  urged  that  physicians  endeavor  to 
prevent  young  men  who  have  venereal 
disease  from  marrying.  The  principal 
weapon  he  would  use  against  the  black 
plague,  however,  is  education,  and 
he  would  make  the  attack  first  of 
all  through  the  home.  The  spirit  of  chiv- 
alry toward  the  other  sex  should  be  in- 
culcated on  boys.  Dr.  Sears  also  se- 
verely arraigned  the  practice  of  abor- 
tion, which  according  to  his  estimate 
occurs  in  two  or  three  out  of  every  ten 
pregnancies.  This  not  only  weakens  the 
moral  sense  of  women  and  produces  in- 
validism.  but  causes  about  6,000  deaths 
in  the  United  States  annually.  Dr.  T.  H. 
Halstead,  also  of  Syracuse,  went  a  step 
further  by  advocating  that  physicians  be 
required  .to  report  cases  of  venereal  dis- 
eases to  the  public  health  authorities  for 
registration.  This  would  facilitate  sur- 
veillance over  those  having  these  dis- 
eases, would  secure  valuable  statistics, 
and  the  knowledge  that  venereal  diseases 
are  reportable  would  act  as  a  strong  de- 
terrent, he  said.  The  great  majority  of 
the  victims  of  these  diseases  could  have 
no  just  grounds  for  objecting  to  registra- 
tion, for,  as  a  rule,  they  contract  the  dis- 
eases through  debauchery.  Dr.  Halstead 
advocated  also  that  persons  applying  for 
a  marriage  license  be  required  to  present 
a  certificate  showing  their  freedom  from 
venereal  disease. 

Mgr.  William  T.  White  of  Brooklyn 
and  the  Rev.  A.  M.  O'Neill  of  Rochester 
spoke  on  the  moral  and  social  aspects  of 
the  black  plague,  and  urged  that  the 
church  unite  with  the  medical  profession 
and  laymen  in  a  systematic,  persistent 
campaign  against  prostitution.  The  for- 


mer suggested  short  illustrated  talks  in 
factories  during  the  noon  hour,  and  point- 
ed out,  as  did  Dr.  Polk,  that  overcrowd- 
ing in  tenement  houses  encourages  this 
evil.  Section  79  of  the  Page  law,  which 
provides  for  the  medical  inspection  of 
convicted  prostitutes,  was  defended  by 
'  Robert  W.  Hebberd  and  Lawrence  Veil- 
ler.  Attention  was  called  by  the  former 
to  the  fact  that  the  number  of  beds  set 
apart  for  cases  of  venereal  diseases  in 
the  hospitals  of  New  York  city  is 
inadequate. 

On  Wednesday  evening  the  report  of 
the  committee  and  the  papers  on  con- 
gestion of  population  provoked  a  lively 
discussion.  Airs.  V.  G.  Simkhovitch, 
chairman  of  the  committee,  discussed  the 
evils  of  congestion  and  the  difficulty  of 
relieving  them.  Cities  and  communities 
which  do  not  yet  have  this  problem  to 
deal  with  should  adopt  proper  preventive 
measures,  she  said.  Following  the  report 
of  the  committee.  Secretary  1  lebbcrd  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  read  a  paper 
on  the  work  of  the  State  Commission  on 
Distribution  of  Population,  in  which  he 
advocated  improving  the  social  condi- 
tions in  rural  communities  as  an  induce- 
ment to  families  to  remove  from  crowd- 
ed city  tenements  in  the  city  to  rural 
places.  Both  Mr.  Hebberd  and  Ben- 
jamin C.  Marsh  discussed  the  subject  in 
its  relation  to  land  values  and  taxation, 
and  recommended  that  New  York  be 
divided  into  zorx.s,  with  appropriate  re- 
strictions concerning  building  in  each 
zone. 

Mrs.  Florence  Kclley.  directed  her  at- 
tack upon  sweatshops  and  the  existence 
of  extensive  charitable  institutions  in 
New  York.  She  showed  that  the  exist- 
ence of  sweatshops  in  crowded  portions 
of  the  city  encourages  those  working  for 
the  sweatshop  to  live  in  its  immediate 
vicinitv  in  order  to  save  carfare  and  time, 
and  that  this  results  in  overcrowding. 
She  pointed  out  that  many  of  the  chari- 
table institutions  in  New  York  occuny 
extensive  tracts  of  valuable  land  which 
is  needed  for  housing  and  other  purposes. 
Her  recommendations  were  the  removal 
of  factories  and  charitable  institutions  to 
places  outside  New  York. 

The  positions  taken  by  these  speakers 
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were  vigorously  challenged  by  Lawrence 
Yeiller,  secretary  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Association,  who  thought  that  the 
evils  under  discussion  were  due  not  so 
much  to  having  large  numbers  of  people 
dwelling  in  a  given  area,  as  to  improper 
planning  and  construction  of  the  tene- 
ments and  to  the  racial  habits  of  the  peo- 
ple. He  argued  that  the  previous  speak- 
ers had  not  properly  defined  what  con- 
gestion is,  for  there  is  a  wide  difference 
between  acreage  congestion  and  room 
congestion.  He  doubted  the  efficacy  of 
removing  factories  and  charitable  in-ti- 
tntions.  and  of  trying  to  distribute  impu- 
tation, because  the  people  tend  to  follow 
the  factory.  John  .Martin  made  the  clos- 
ing address  on  the  relations  between  con- 
gestion and  rapid  transit  and  summed  up 
the  evening'-  on. 

In  the  session  devoted  to  public  insti- 
tutions and  public  co-operation.  Prof. 
Frank  A.  Fetter  of  the  State  Hoard  of 
Charities  explained  why  the  almshouse 
lags  Ix-hind  in  the  forward  inarch  of  our 
charitable  institutions.  The  almshousc, 
ul.  is  "the  black  sheep  in  the  philan- 
thropic flock."  The  two  principal  ex- 
planations advanced  were  that  the  alms- 
hou*<  sufficiently  spcciali7ed  as  to 

hcation  of  inmates,  and  that  it  is 
conducted  by  the  county,  which  is  itself 
unprogressivc  the  men- 

gested  for  improving  conditions  were: 

•>  of  civil  service  rules  to  all  cmin- 
:it  of  »iiperintcndrnf<  r.f  the 
their  rl<  •  i  K  re- 

jimcnt 

it  carr    for  defective  da«vs;   c!> 
alm*l  •  •   ho«pitnl*  and   homes    I 

•j    mtimy    .ilm«hoii«.c<    by    state 

irnnre     for     the     working 
r   sickness,  accident,   invalidi-.ni 
and  old  age. 

Sidney  E.  Goldstein,  speaking  nn 

•vice    in    hospitals,    point'' 
that  the  pntirnts  are  more  than  "c 
and    tint    tln-y   need    friendly    sympathy. 
The  Soda!   Side  of    Psychiatry  was  prc- 
I  by  Dr.  AnjjiM   I  loch,  wlio  called 
npevi.nl  attention  to  the  need  of  discovcr- 
and    treating    mental    disorders    in 
their  r,-ir' 
At  the  meeting  given  over  to  the  care 


and  relief  of  the  poor,  Anna  B.  Fox 
of  the  Buffalo  Qiarity  Organization  So- 
ciety, presented  a  strong  plea  for  bring- 
ing about  co-operation  among  charitable 
societies  and  other  agencies  in  maintain- 
ing local  registration  bureaus,  where  con- 
fidential information  may  be  kept  con- 
cerning local  dependents,  delinquents  and 
defectives.  At  the  same  session  Francis 
11.  McLean  and  John  A.  Kingsbury 
spoke  on  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of 
tnc  home  treatment  of  tuberculosis,  and 
Mary  Breed  of  Albany  read  a  paper  on 
the  different  methods  that  should  lie  em- 
ployed in  the  charitable  treatment  of 
widows  and  deserted  wives.  The  last 
paper  was  discussed  by  Roy  S.  Wallace 
of  Philadelphia. 

The  problem  of  widowhood  was  also 
dealt  with  at  the  session  on  children, 
when  Mrs.  William  Einstein  of  New 
York  strongly  championed  public  pen- 
sions for  widows  with  small  children. 
Mrs.  Einstein's  paper,  which  aroused  vig- 
orous debate,  contended  that  the  widow 
may  justly  demand  relief  from  the  state 
as  a  civil  right,  for  she  has  rendered 
service  to  the  state  by  becoming  a  mother 
and  she  continues  to  render  a  social  serv- 
ice by  caring  for  her  children.  It  is  bet- 
ter to  board-in  children  with  their  moth- 
ers than  to  board-out  children  with  their 
r  mothers.  Such  relief,  however, 
should  be  given  not  as  charity,  but,  as  is 
done  in  certain  other  countries,  in  the 
form  of  scholarships  for  the  children. 
Frederic  Almy.  dissenting  from  this 
theory,  claimed  that  pensions  should  be 
given  from  private  funds,  and  urged  that 
the  relief  be  accompanied  by  a  plan  of 
treatment  adjusted  to  the  individual 
nee'1*,  and  by  friendly  visiti"g. 

Edmond  J.  Mntler.  for  the  committee 
on  the  care  of  children,  made  an  appeal 
fur  preserving  home  life  intact,  even 
should  this  entail  greater  expense  than 
wotdd  l>e  incurred  by  supporting  the  <!c- 
pi-ndt-nt  chilil  in  an  institution.  When  a 
child  must  be  removed  to  an  institution, 
his  surroundings  should  be  as  similar  as 
l>lc  to  thosp  of  a  normal  home.  Dr. 
Charles  F.  McKenna  took  the  press  sc- 
verelv  to  task  for  endangering  the  morals 
of  children  by  publishing  exciting  and 
suggestive  accounts  of  vice  and  crime. 
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Homer  Folks  pointed  out  the  value  of 
the  juvenile  court  as  a  laboratory  for 
studying  juvenile  delinquency. 

Thursday  morning  was  spent  in  con- 
sidering, under  the  head  of  public  health, 
the  problems  of  preventing  blindness  and 
dealing  scientifically  and  humanely  with 
drunkenness.  Dr.  Winfred  H.  Smith; 
superintendent  of  the  Department  of 
Bellevue  and  Allied  Hospitals,  chairman 
of  the  committee,  pointed  out  the  duty 
of  public  hospitals  to  provide  proper 
treatment  for  drunkards,  and  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  farm  col- 
onies for  chronic  cases.  Dr.  Menas  S. 
Gregory  of  Bellevue  read  an  able  paper 
on  Alcoholism  as  a  Disease.  This  paper, 
which  was  discussed  by  Bailey  B.  Bur- 
ritt,  concluded  as  follows: 

The  masses  should  be  educated  to  the  fact 
that  inebriety  is  not  a  simple  habit  or  deprav- 
ty.  It  is  essentially  a  disease — a  disease  of 
the  mind ;  that  the  restricted  sale  of  alcohol, 
the  most  deadly  enemy  of  human  mind  and 
body,  the  most  fruitful  source  of  misery  and 
poverty,  is  not  an  encroachment  on  personal 
liberty ;  that  the  so-called  common  drinker,  al- 
though not  a  diseased  alcoholic,  nevertheless  is 
gradually  impairing  his  working  capacity,  low- 
ering his  resistance  to  disease  and  hastening 
the  onset  of  premature  old  age. 

There  is  no  disease  that  will  so  amply 
repay  a  large  expenditure  of  money  in  the  be- 
ginning. While  the  money  spent  in  our  chari- 
table institutions  for  the  mentally  diseased, 
the  weak-minded,  the  epileptic  and  the  way- 
ward, not  to  say  the  criminal,  is  well  spent, 
yet  I  venture  to  say  that  if  one-half  were 
spent  in  the  treatment  of  alcoholics  and  in 
preventive  measures  by  enlightened  methods, 
the  necessity  for  the  treatment  of  the  insane, 
the  epileptic,  the  imbecile  and  the  criminal 
would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Samuel  E.  Elliott,  secretary  of  the 
committee  on  blindness  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  spoke  of  the  necessity 
for  public  education  and  co-operation 
among  social  workers  in  preventing  blind- 
ness. Carolyn  C.  Van  Blarcom  showed 
the  origin  of  infantile  blindness  in  the 
germ  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  and 
stated  that  from  forty  to  seventy-five  per 
cent  of  all  such  cases  are  where  the 
births  are  attended  by  midwives.  She 
urged  that  the  practice  of  midwives  be 
surrounded  with  proper  regulations  to 
ersure  cleanliness. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  con- 


ference calling  for  the  appointment  of 
three  special  committees — one  to  urge 
upon  the  governor  and  the  Legislature 
the  establishment  of  farm  colonies  for 
vagrants ;  one  to  urge  that  the  state  take 
ov^r  the  control  of  county  jails  and  pen- 
itentiaries ;  and  another  to  urge  appro- 
priations for  the  completion  of  Letch- 
worth  Village  and  the  New  York  State 
Training  School  for  Boys. 

The  exhibits  contained  a  number  of  in- 
teresting features  and  attracted  the  usual 
inspection.  The  Rochester  State  Hospi- 
tal had  an  exhibit  of  special  interest,  as 
did  also  the  Polish  Survey  of  Buffalo; 
The  Rochester  citizens  showed  their  ac- 
customed hospitality,  and  arranged  a  very 
enjoyable  reception  at  the  Hotel  Seneca 
on  the  opening  evening. 

The  next  conference  will  be  held  at 
Watertown,  November  14-16,1911,  unless 
the  executive  committee  finds  it  desirable 
to  change  the  date.  The  next  president 
is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Max  Landsberg  of 
Rochester,  and  the  vice-presidents  are 
Stanley  Hunting  of  Watertown,  Alexan- 
der J.  McKinny  of  Brooklyn,  and  Mrs. 
Milo  M.  Acker  of  Hornell.  Frank  E. 
Wade  of  Buffalo  was  unable  to  accept 
another  term  as  secretary  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  John  A.  Kingsbury  of  New 
York.  Frank  Tucker  is  continued  as 
treasurer.  The  committees  and  their 
chairmen  for  the  next  conference  are  as 
follows:  Housing,  Lawrence  Veiller, 
New  York;  public  institutions.  Rev.  Wil- 
liam J.  White,  Brooklyn;  public  health, 
Dr.  George  W.  Goler,  Rochester;  child 
labor,  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  New  York; 
care  and  relief  of  the  poor  in  their 
homes,  Anna  B.  Pratt,  Elmira;  care  of 
children,  Dr.  Ludwig  B.  Bernstein, 
New  York ;  exhibits,  Richard  Wallace, 
Albany. 

PROBATION  CONFERENCE 
AT  ROCHESTER 

The  third  annual  State  Conference  of 
Probation  Officers,  held  at  Rochester  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of  last  week 
under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Probation 
Commission,  was  marked  by  a  record  at- 
tendance of  a  little  over  one  hundred 
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persons.  It  was  a  real  conference.  Prac- 
tically all  the  time  was  given  to  infor- 
mal discussion  in  which  more  than  half 
of  those  present  participated. 

President  Homer  Folks  of  the  State 
Commission  sounded  in  his  opening  re- 
marks what  proved  to  be  the  dominant 
note — the  importance  of  carefully  study- 
ing each  case  and  of  exercising  a  nicety 
of  judgment  and  firmness  of  execution 
which  will  enable  the  work  of  the  pro- 
bation officers  to  stand  the  test  of  cold 
analysis.  County  Judge  John  B.  M. 
Stephens  of  Monroe  county,  who  wel- 
comed the  delegates  to  Rochester,  em- 
phaMzcd  that  the  position  of  probation 
officer  is  not  a  job,  but  a  ministry. 

The  most  animated  discussions  related 
to  the  methods  of  securing  employment 
for  adult  probationers ;  the  importance 
ing  every  means  in  cases  of  viola- 
tion of  the  probationary  conditions,  by 
either  children  or  adults,  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  returning  delinquents  to 
court;  the  value  of  medical  and  mental 
examinations  of  juvenile  defendants,  and 
the  desirability  of  keeping  the  names  of 
children  brought  to  cotirt  from  being 
published  in  the  newspapers.  County 
Probation  Officer  Edwin  J.  Cooley  of 
Erie  county,  who  opened  the  discussion 
of  the  first  of  these  topics,  provoked  a 
division  of  opinion  as  to  whether  proba- 
tion officers  should  inform  prospective 
employers  that  probationers,  recommend- 
ed by  probation  officers  for  positions,  are 
on  probation.  The  consensus  of  opinion 
was  that  probation  officers  should  exer- 
cise caution  and  discretion  lest  they  un- 
duly jeopardize  the  welfare  of  the  pro- 
bationers. 

Anne  V.  Roome,  probation  officer  in 
the  Brooklyn  Domestic  Relations  Court, 
and  Minnie  S.  Fisher,  a  volunteer  pro- 
bation officer  in  the  Syracuse  Children's 
Court,  pointed  out  that  probation  offi- 
cers, as  a  rule,  should  not  return  pro- 
bationers to  court  for  minor  violations  of 
the  probationary  conditions,  but  first 
should  endeavor  to  deal  with  them  as 
effectively  as  possible  through  other 
mean  nssions  concerning  prelimi- 

nary investigations  and  the  improvement 
of  home  conditions  were  led  by  Proba- 
tion Officers  Frederick  W.  Pfeiffer  of 


the  Buffalo  Children's  Court,  Richard  A. 
Wallace  of  the  Auburn  Recorder's 
Court,  and  William  A.  Killip  of  the 
Rochester  Children's  Court. 

Beside  probation  officers  and  repre- 
sentatives of  probation  associations,  rep- 
resentatives of  societies  for  the  preven- 
tion of  cruelty  to  children  and  of  the 
Big  Brothers  Movement  were  present. 
Rufus  De  L.  Putney,  secretary  of  the 
Big  Brothers  Movement  of  N*w  York 
<  it\ ,  told  of  the  work  of  that  organiza- 
tion. The  next  conference  will  proba- 
bly be  held  at  Watertown  in  November, 
I'd  i.  The  State  Probation  Commission 
expects  to  publish  the  proceedings  of  the 
Rochester  conference. 

BOSTON   CIVIC  ADVANCE 
CAMPAIGN 

Not  since  the  Chapman  religious 
revivals  of  1909  has  the  entire  metropoli- 
tan district  of  Boston  been  addressed  as 
it  has  through  the  Civic  Advance  Cam- 
paign of  Boston-iQis  which  opened  with 
a  conference  of  New  England  mayors 
and  city  officials. 

The  purpose  of  the  campaign,  to  en- 
list the  services  of  Greater  Boston  in 
municipal  advance,  stands  in  strong  con- 
trast to  the  political  campaign  which 
came  to  a  close  only  two  days  before  the 
mayors'  conference.  New  England,  and 
particularly  Massachusetts,  had  been  en- 
gaged in  a  bitter  partisan  struggle  which 
involved  the  tariff,  reciprocity  with 
Canada,  the  high  cost  of  living  and  a 
hundred  other  issues  that  sharply  marked 
party  lines.  Fresh  from  this  political 
struggle,  forty  mayors  and  city  officials 
representing  every  state  and  every  po- 
litical party  in  New  England,  met  and 
discussed — not  Foss  nor  Lodge  nor  the 
chances  of  another  election  —  but  the 
city's  inspection  of  its  milk  supply  and 
old  age  pensions.  The  delegates  met  in 
the  aldermanic  chamber  of  the  City  Hall 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Mayor  Fitz- 
gerald. Dr.  Thomas  F.  Maloney  of  Fall 
River  and  Prof.  William  T.  Sedgwick 
of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
spoke  on  milk  inspection,  and  Prof.  F. 
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Spencer  Baldwin  and  H.  LaRue  Brown 
discussed  old  age  pensions. 

At  other  sessions,  Dr.  Richard  C.  Ca- 
bot spoke  on  Common  Colds  and  Prevent- 
able Illness;  Edward  F.  McSweeney  on 
Tuberculosis ;  Dr.  M.  G.  Overlock  on  the 
Worcester  Manufacturers'  Movement; 
Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot  on  Sex  Diseases; 
George  B.  Ford  on  The  Influence  of  City 
Planning  upon  the  City  Budget;  Mayor 
James  Logan  of  Worcester  on  the  Pub- 
lic Service  Corporation  and  the  City,  and 
George  A.  McAneny,  president  of  the 
Borough  of  Manhattan,  on  Giving  the 
Taxpayer  his  Money's  Worth. 

At   the  final   session  a  permanent  or- 
ganization of  New  England  mayors  was 
effected  to  meet  annually  and  discuss  the 
problems  of  New  England  city  adminis- 
tration.     Mayor    Fitzgerald    of    Boston 
was  elected  president  and  representatives 
from  each  of  the  New   England   states 
were  appointed  to  frame  a  constitution. 
This     New     England     organization     of 
mayors  is  the  second  of  its  kind  in  the 
United    States,    the    first   being    formed 
last  spring  at  Schenectady  by  the  mayors 
of  second  class  cities  of  New  York  state. 
The    mayors    attended    the    first    per- 
formance of  the  dramatic  civic  pageant, 
picturesquely    christened    Cave    Life    to 
City    Life,    which    packed    the    Boston 
Arena,  at    each    of    four   performances.' 
After  the  mayors  had  adjourned,  the 
Civic    Advance   Campaign    continued    in 
a   series  of   civic   rallies  throughout   the 
metropolitan  district.     Meetings  in  thirty 
of  the  towns  surrounding  Boston,  were 
addressed  by  leaders  in  social  and  civic 
work    from   Boston   and   other   cities   of 
the  country.      Among  those    from    out- 
side the  city  were  :  Clinton  Rogers  Wood- 
ruff, secretary  of  the  National  Municipal 
League;    Henry   B.    F.    Macfarland,   ex- 
commissioner  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia ;  Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  "secretary  of  the 
National   Child   Labor  Committee;   Paul 
U.  Kellogg  of  THE  SURVEY;   George    E. 
Johnson,    superintendent    of    the    Play- 
ground Association  of  Pittsburgh;  Mrs. 
Florence    Kelley,    secretary   of    the    Na- 
tional  Consumers'   League ;   Herman   A. 
Metz,  ex-comptroller  of  New  York,  and 

1  In  n  Inter  Issue.  THE  Si-nvEV  will  report  the 
Bosion-iniS  pageant,  the  largest  of  Its  kind  In 
this  country. 


Prof.    Henry    C.    Suzzallo   of    Columbia 
University. 

There  were  still  other  meetings.  The 
young  people's  religious  organizations 
of  Greater  Boston  discussed  Oppor- 
tunities for  Young  People's  Work  in 
Civic  Righteousness  with  addresses  by 
the  Rev.  O.  P.  Gifford,  the  Rev.  Samuer 
McChord  Crothers,  Guy  A.  Ham  and 
Dr.  C.  A.  Vincent.  The  Oath  of 
Loyalty  taken  by  the  young  citizens  of 
Athens  was  explained  and  adminis- 
tered by  Judge  Robert  F.  Raymond  as 
follows : 

We  will  never  bring  disgrace  to  this,  our 
city,  by  any  act  of  dishonesty  or  cowardice, 
nor  ever  desert  our  suffering  comrades  in  the 
ranks. 

We  will  fight  for  the  ideals  and  sacred 
things  of  the  city,  both  singly  and  together. 
We  will  revere  and  obey  the  city's  laws  and 
do  our  best  to  incite  a  like  respect  and  re- 
verence in  those  above  us  who  are  prone  to 
annul  them  or  set  them  at  naught. 

We  will  strive  unceasingly  to  quicken  the 
public's  souse  of  civic  duty.  Thus  in  all  these 
ways  we  will  transmit  this  city  not  only  not 
less,  but  greater,  better  and  more  beautiful 
than  it  was  transmitted  to  us. 

The  Central  Labor  Union  conducted  a 
meeting  the  evening  of  the  same  day  at 
Faneuil  Hall,  at  which  Mrs.  Florence 
Kelley,  Edward  A.  Filene  and  Paul  U. 
Kellogg  spoke.  The  final  meeting  of 
the  campaign  in  Tremont  Temple  was 
addressee!  by  Governor-elect  Foss,  Presi- 
dent Charles  F.  Thwing  of  Western  Re- 
serve University,  Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise 
of  New  York  and  others. 


PHILADELPHIA    INSTITU- 
TIONS FOR  CHILDREN 

The  Philadelphia  institutions  for  de- 
pendent white  children  began  on  No- 
vember 9  a  series  of  round  table  dis- 
cussions on  problems  of  child-saving 
that  promise  to  have  far-reaching  efTects 
on  the  children's  work  of  the  city.  Early 
in  the  fall  a  rough  draft  of  what  might 
be  discussed  in  a  series  of  meetings  be- 
tween the  institutions  was  submitted  and 
acted  upon.  Invitations  were  sent  to- 
some  forty  agencies  and  acceptances  re- 
ceived from  about  thirty-five. 
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Ihree  years  ago  it  was  suggested  that 
a  series  of  informal  meetings  be  held  to 
discuss  better  standards  of  work  and 
better  methods  of  care.  The  subject  was 
again  taken  up  last  winter  and  it  was 
tacitly  understood  that  action  should  be 
deferred  until  this  season.  This  offered 
an  opportunity  to  study  the  success  of  a 
similar  series  of  meetings  conducted  by 
the  institutions  for  colored  children. 
These  resulted  in  a  redivision  of  the 
field  of  care  and  a  better  and  more  in- 
teresting method  of  work.  Their  success 
removed  the  last  objection  to  meetings 
among  the  white  institutions. 

In  the  last  few  years  some  ten  insti- 
tutions, including  Girard  College  under 
its  new  president,  Prof.  Cheesman  A. 
Herrick,  have  undergone  great  changes. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  newer 
methods  of  work.  The  proposed  dis- 
cussions are  expected  to  bring  about 
more  specialization.  A  large  number 
of  the  institutions  are  now  commit- 
ted to  careful  inquiries  preliminary 
to  the  acceptance  of  any  child  and  to 
careful  registration  with  some  central 
agency  to  prevent  duplication  of  work. 
With  many  of  the  institutions,  as  in  the 
Jewish  Foster  Home,  the  inquiry  is  made 
by  different  members  of  the  admission 
committee  and  the  work  is  very  efficient- 
ly done.  Owing  to  the  great  increase  in 
applications,  however,  and  the  feeling 
that  a  social  survey  of  a  family  is  the 
task  of  an  expert,  this  institution,  as  well 
as  many  others,  is  thinking  of  having  a 
trained  investigator  to  control  the  ac- 
ceptance and  discharge  of  children. 

Each  meeting  will  be  largely  under 
the  direction  of  the  institution  where  it 
is  held.  The  papers  submitted  will  be 
brief,  in  order  to  give  ample  opportunity 
for  discussion. 

The  seven  fortnightly  meetings,  all  to 
be  held  at  different  institutions,  will  be 
on  the  following  subjects:  History  of 
Oiild  Helping  Agencies,  Present  Day 
•xls.  Institution  Organization,  Phys- 
ical Care  of  Children  in  Institutions, 
Training  and  Supervision,  Placing  Out. 
and  a  resume^  of  the  conferences  of  the 
winter. 

Protestant,  Catholic,  Jewish  and  non- 
sectarian  institutions  of  all  types  will  be 


represented.  The  bringing  about  of 
closer  relations  between  the  institutions 
and  the  placing-out  societies,  primarily, 
and  of  all  social  organizations,  secondly, 
is  looked  for  as  one  of  the  big  results. 

The  following  institutions  and  agencies 
will  participate: 

Baptist  Orphanage,  Bethesda  Home,  Burd 
Orphan  Asylum,  Church  Home  for  Children, 
Friends'  Home  for  Children,  Haddock  Memo- 
rial. Home  for  Infants,  Hospital  of  tfie  Good 
Shepherd,  Howard  Institution,  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Orphanage,  Northern  Home,  Odd  Fel- 
lows' Home,  Orphan  Asylum  of  Philadelphia, 
Presbyterian  Orphanage,  Southern  Home, 
Western  Home  for  Poor  Children,  Catholic 
Home  for  Destitute  Girls,  Christ  Home,  Gir- 
ard College,  Home  for  Hebrew  Orphans,  Jew- 
ish Foster  Home,  Lincoln  Institute,  Lutheran 
Home,  Masonic  Orphanage,  Orange  Home,  St. 
John's  Male  Orphan  Asylum,  St.  John's  Fe- 
male Orphan  Asylum,  St.  Martin's  College, 
St.  Vincent's  Home,  St.  Vincent's  Home  and 
Hospital,  St  Vincent's  Orphan  Asylum,  West- 
ern Temporary  Home,  St.  Joseph's  Female  Or- 
phan Asylum  and  Gonzago  Memorial,  St. 
Joseph's  House,  Children's  Aid  Society,  Sey- 
bert  Institution,  Children's  Bureau  and  the  So- 
ciety to  Protect  Children  from  Cruelty,  Home 
Missionary  Society,  Foster  Home,  Foulke  and 
Long  Institution,  and  Society  for  Organizing 
Charity. 

CALENDAR  OF  CONFER- 
ENCES 

IvTEHNATIONAL     (NEW). 

International  Congress  on  the  Judicial  Settle- 
ment of  International  Dispute*.  December  15-17. 
>••!••  Washington,  I>.  C.  Corre»pondlng  officer. 
Tunstall  Smith.  The  Preston.  Baltimore,  Md. 

International  Association  for  Labor  Legislation, 
September,  1012.  Zurich,  Swltxerland.  Secre- 
tary, Stephen  Bauer,  Basle,  Switzerland. 

INTERNATIONAL       (PREVIOUSLY       ANNOUNCED). 

International  Congress  on  Tuberculosis.  Sep- 
tember 24-30.  Rome,  Italy.  Secretary-general. 
Professor  Ascoll,  Via  Luclna,  Rome.  Italy. 

International  Prison  Congress  (Quinquennial). 
lx>ndon,  191.1.  Secretary,  F.  Simon  van  der  Aa. 
Oronlngen.  Holland. 

NATIONAL  (NEW) 

National  Convention  of  the  Methodist  Federa- 
tion of  Social  Service.  Novemlier  20-December  1. 
1910.  Chicago,  III.  Secretary,  W.  M.  Balch,  025 
Ontrnl  avenue,  Dover.  N.  II. 

American  Road  Builders  Association.  December 
6-0.  1010.  Indianapolis.  Md.  Secretary,  E.  L. 
Powers,  150  Nassau  street.  New  York  city. 

American  Civic  Association.  December  14-16. 
r>l"  Washington,  D.  C.  Secretary.  Richard  B. 
V/atrous.  Union  Trust  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

American  Statistical  Association.  December  27- 
8O,  1910.  St  Louis,  Mo.  Secretary,  C.  W.  Doten. 
401  Boylston  street.  Boston,  Mass. 

American  Political  Science  Amoclatlon.  De- 
cember 27-30,  1010.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  Secretary. 
W.  W.  Wlllongbby,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
Baltimore.  Md. 

National  Civic  Federation.  January  12-14. 
New  York  city.  Secretary,  D.  L.  Cease,  1  Madi- 
son avenue.  New  York  city. 
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Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  In  Amer- 
ica, January  17-19.  Washington,  D.  C.  Corre- 
sponding secretary,  B.  B.  Sanford,  D.U.,  81  Bible 
House,  New  York  city. 

Federated  Boys'  Clubs,  Annual  Meeting  Febru- 
ary 15.  Fall  Klver,  Mass.  Executive  secretary, 
Arthur  B.  Leach,  lioom  308,  35  Congress  street, 
Boston,  Mass.  Annual  Conference,  June,  Brook- 
line,  Mass. 

Religious  Education  Association,  February  14- 
16.  Providence,  It.  I.  Secretary,  Henry  F.  Cope, 
193  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

Convention  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association  of  America,  April  19-27.  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.  Secretary,  Lois  J.  Viele,  125  East 
Twenty-seventh  street,  New  York  city. 

National  Federation  of  Remedial  Loan  Associa- 
tions, June.  Boston,  Mass.  Secretary.  J.  T. 
Exnlclos,  914  G  street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Conference  on  the  Education  of  Dependent, 
Backward,  Truant  and  Delinquent  Children.  June. 
Boston,  Mass.  Secretary,  Elmer  L.  Coffeen,  West- 
boro,  Mass. 

National  Conference  of  Poor  Law  Officials,  June 
7.  Boston,  Mass.  President,  Dr.  Robert  W.  Hill, 
State  Board  of  Charities,  105  East  Twenty-second 
street,  New  York  city. 

American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions,  October  10-13.  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Sec- 
retary, Cornelius  II.  Patten,  14  Beacon  street, 
Boston,  Mass. 

National  Conference  of  Catholic  Charities,  Sep- 
tember, 1912.  Washington,  D.  C.  Secretary, 
William  J.  Kerby,  D.D.,  Catholic  University, 
Washington,  D.  (J. 

NATIONAL  (PREVIOUSLY  ANNOUNCED) 

American  Society  of  Sanitary  and  Moral  Pro- 
phylaxis, Second  Thursday  in  December,  Febru- 
ary, and  April.  New  York,  N.  Y.  Corresponding 
officer,  James  Pedersen,  M.D.,  29  West  Forty-sec- 
ond street,  New  York  city. 

American  Academy  of  Medicine,  Midyear  meet- 
ing, December  1-2,  1910,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Annual 
meeting,  June  24-26,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Secretary, 
Charles  Mclntire,  M.D.,  52  North  Fourth  street, 
East  on,  Pa.  Subject  of  both  meetings :  Medical 
Sociology. 

American  Sanatorium  Association,  December  10, 
1910.  Lake  Kushaqua,  N.  Y.  Secretary,  Dr.  Har- 
ry Lee  Barnes,  Lake  Wallum,  N.  Y. 

American  Civic  Association,  December  14-16, 
1910.  Washington,  D.  C.  Secretary,  Richard  B. 
Watrous,  It.  913  Union  Trust  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

American  Sociological  Society,  December  27- 
31,  1910.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Secretary,  Alvan  A. 
Tenney,  Columbia  University,  New  York  city. 

American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation, 
December  27-31,  1910.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Secretary, 
John  B.  Andrews,  Metropolitan  Tower,  New  York 
city. 

American  Association  of  Home  Economics,  De- 
December  27-31,  1910.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Secretary. 
B.  B.  Andrews,  Teachers  College,  New  York  city. 

American  Economic  Association,  December  27- 
31,  1910.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Secretary,  T.  N.  Carver, 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

American  Historical  Association,  December  27- 
31,  1910.  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Secretary,  W.  G. 
Leland,  500  Bond  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Child  Labor  Committee,  March.  Birm- 
ingham, Ala.  Corresponding  officer,  Owen  R. 
Lovejoy,  105  East  Twenty-second  street,  New  York 
city. 

National  Association  for  'the  Study  and  Educa- 
tion of  Exceptional  Children,  Mavch  or  April. 
New  York  city.  Corresponding  officer,  Waldemar 
Groszmann,  Plalnfleld,  N^  J. 

American  Federation  of  Arts,  May.  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Secretary,  Leila  Mechlin,  1741  New 
York  avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion, June  7-14.  Boston.  Mass.  Secretary,  Alex- 
ander Johnston,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

National  Probation  Officers'  Association,  June 
6-14.  Boston,  Mass.  Secretary,  Roger  N.  Bald- 
win, 903  Security  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

National  Women's  Trade  Union  League,  June. 
Boston,  Mass.  Corresponding  officer,  Mrs.  D.  W. 
Kefler,  5,273  McPherson  avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo 

American  Medical  Association,  June  27.  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.  Secretary,  George  H.  Simmons 
M.D.,  535  Dearborn  avenue,  Chicago,  III. 

National  Education  Association  of  the  United 
States,  July.  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Secretary, 


Irwln  Shepard,  Winona,  Minn. 

National  Fraternal  Congress,  August  21.  Mack- 
Inac  Island,  Mich.  Secretary,  C.  A.  Gower,  Lan- 
sing, Mich. 

American  Hospital  Association,  September  19- 
22.  New  York  city.  Secretary,  J.  N.  E.  Brown, 
M.D.,  Toronto  General  Hospital,  Can. 

American  Prison  Association,  September.  Oma- 
ha, Neb.  Secretary,  Joseph  P.  Byers,  13  Central 
avenue,  Newark,  N.  J. 

STATB   (NEW) 

Southern  Education  Conference  on  Religion  and 
Morals  In  Public  Schools,  December  28,  1910. 
caattanooga,  Tenn.  Secretary,  Henry  F.  Cope, 
193  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

Colorado  State  Association  for  the  Prevention 
and  Control  of  Tuberculosis.  January  15.  Den- 
ver, Colo.  Secretary,  S.  Poulterer  Morris,  Room 
lit),  State  House,  Denver,  Colo. 

Alabama  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion, March.  Birmingham,  Ala.  Secretary, 
Maurice  Willows,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Connecticut  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection. March  or  April.  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Secretary,  Charles  P.  Kellogg,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Sagamore  Sociological  Conference,  June  27-29. 
Sagamore  Beach,  Mass.  President,  George  W. 
Coleman,  348  Congress  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Stony  Brook  Assembly,  August.  Stony  Brook, 
L.  I.  Director,  J.  W.  Jenks,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Ohio  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction, 
November.  Toledo,  Ohio.  Secretary,  H.  H. 
bhirer,  805  Harrison  Building,  21  S.  High  street, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

STATB  (PBEVIOUSLY  ANNOUNCED) 

Iowa  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction, 
December  4-7,  1910.  Des  Moines,  la.  Secretary, 
George  Mogridge,  M.D.,  Institute  for  Feeble-Mind- 
ed  Children,  Gienwood,  la. 

South  Carolina  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction,  December  8-19,  1910.  Florence,  S.  C. 
President,  A.  T.  Jamison,  Connie  Maxwell  Orphan- 
age, Greenwood,  S.  C. 

Michigan  Association  for  the  Prevention  and 
Relief  of  Tuberculosis,  December  9,  1910.  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.  Secretary,  A.  S.  Warthin,  Ann  Ar- 
bor, Mich. 

Virginia  Anti-Tuberculosis  Association,  Decem- 
ber 15-1(5,  1910.  Richmond,  Va.  Executive  secre- 
tary, Douglas  S.  Freeman,  M.1J.,  Richmond,  Va. 

New  York  Child  Welfare  Exhibit,  January  18- 
February  12.  New  York  city.  Secretary,  Roy 
Smith  Wallace.  Room  5,105  Metropolitan  Build- 
ing, New  York  city. 

New  Jersey  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc 
tion,  April.  Princeton,  N.  J.  Secretary,  J.  Byron 
Deacon,  Room  417  Roger  Williams  Building,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Arizona  Association  for  the  Study  and  Pre- 
vention of  Tuberculosis,  May.  Blsbee,  Ariz.  Sec- 
retary, John  W.  Flinn,  Prescott,  Ariz. 

Canadian  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion. May  8-12.  Hamilton,  Ont.  Secretary,  F. 
M.  Nicholson,  Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto,  Ont. 

New  England  Conference  on  Street  Cleaning. 
June.  Springfield,  Mass.  Corresponding  officer. 
Carol  Aronovicl,  55  Eddy  street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Northern  Baptist  Convention,  June  13.  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.  President,  Emory  W.  Hunt,  Deni- 
son  University,  Granvllle,  O. 

Pennsylvania  Association  of  Directors  of  the 
Poor  and  Charities,  October  10-12.  Indiana,  Pa. 
Secretary,  L.  C.  Colborn,  Somerset,  Pa. 

desires  position  in  this 

city  wlth  gome  as8ocia_ 

tion  engaged  in  philanthropic  work  or  social  better- 
ment. Business  experience.  Also  has  devoted  years 
to  friendly  visiting,  charitable  aid  and  similar  activ- 
ities. Address 

WORKER,  Surrey  Office,  105  East  22  d  Street 

EXPERT,  verbatim  reporting  of  conventions  and 
public  addresses  —  New  York  or  other  cities — 
highest  references  aa  to  previous  work. 

L.  M.  BACON 
F.  FISHER 
47  West  S4th  Street.  Telephone,  Murray  Hill  6941 
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ONCE  AGAIN 
SHOP  EARLY! 

U'ith  this  first  December  issue  THE 
SURVEY  reminds  its  readers  for  the  fifth 
time,  in  what  is  now  a  familiar  phrase: 
"Shop  early.  That  will  be  your  best 
tmas  present — to  the  girls  behind 
the  counters  and  boys  on  the  delivery 

It   may   almost   be   assumed   that    no 
reader  of  THE  SURVEY  now  buys  pres- 
ents after  December   15.  The  campaign 
begun  by  the  New  York  City  Con>iini- 
League,    and    conducted   over   the 
entire  country  by  the  N'ntional  Consmn- 
League   and    Charities    Publication 
Miittee,  has  caught  on  wonderfully. 
When  the  notice  was  sent  out  last  year 
it  was  found  that  merchants  had  already 
begun  to  use  the  shop-early  card  in  their 
nicnts,   some   newspapers     had 
printed   early    reminders   and    hundreds 
•hers  stood  ready  to  give  generally 
c-ir  space  to  THE  SURVEY'S  articles 
and  cartoons.    There  is  in  the  very  spirit 
iiristmas  a  prompting  to  help  in  so 
good  a  cause.    Grateful  acknowledgment 
is  here  made  to  thousands  of  merchants 
a  n  'I      hundreds 

••ditors    M 
have  borne  a 
hand.    They  are 
offered     this 
year    as    spe- 
cial   features    a 
-y  of  a  shop 
irl,  contrili 
James    ' 
penhcim,  author 
of  Dr.  Rast  and 
and 

a  series  of  car- 
toons,   some    of 
which  are  repro- 
n   this 

>nd  the  hu- 
manr      n  THE    TAItl-Y 

DMM»M 


the  C'hri.-tma>  spirit  manifested  so  direct- 
ly in  the  easing  of  heavy  burdens — evi- 
dence accumulates  of  a  growing  appre- 
ciation of  the  personal  advantages  of 
early  shopping.  There  is  good,  hard 
common  sense  in  buying  from  lull  stocks 
before  the  best  goods  have  been  snapped 
up  by  the  early  birds,  and  there  is  great 
gain  in  personal  comfort  in  avoiding  the 
rush. 

Literally  millions  of  people  have  seen 
the  articles,  the  cartoons  and  the  adver- 
tisements but,  with  the  best  intention  in 
the  world,  buy  their  presents  late.    Read- 
ers of  THE  SURVEY  can  help  not  only 
by  good  example,  but  by  the  timely  hint, 
in  the  words  of  a  prime  advertiser,  that 
"this  means  you."    There  is  a  good  sug- 
gestion in  the  practice  of  a  busy  New 
York  office  which  gives  each  of  its  em- 
ployes a   shopping  half  holiday  in   the 
morning     between       December     i    and 
December.     15.      The    Brooklyn    tuber- 
is   committee    has    donated    to    the 
campaign    the    temporary    use    of    the 
back     of     the     street     car     transfers 
for    announcements.     The    New    York 
Consumers'  League  has  strung  across  a 
main  shopping  street  a  huge  shop-early 
banner,  such  as 
is  used  in  politi- 
cal     campaigns. 
Other    ways    of 
reaching     shop- 
pers   will     sug- 
gest   themselves 
—  and      THE 
SURVEY  will  be 
glad  to  hear  of 
them,      whether 
tried    or    un- 
tried— but    none 
is    more    ef- 
fective   than 
the    word    in 
time.   The  word 
is   early   and 

Doniihtjr   In   Clercland  Plain  Dealer,    the      time      is 


now. 
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Donahey   In    Cleveland   Plain  Dealer. 


detention  home, 
lavatories,   a   bath 


JUVENILE  COURT 
IS  OUT  OF  JAIL 

Early  in  September  the  people  in  Pitts- 
burgh interested  in  the  Juvenile  Court 
accomplished  a  significant  change  in  the 
machinery  for  handling  the  boys  and 
girls  of  Allegheny  county  who  come  be- 
fore the  law.  By  action  of  the  county 
authorities,  the  detention  rooms  of  the 
court  have  been  removed  from  the  county 
jail  to  a  small  separate  building  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood.  The  basement 
and  first  floor  are  used  for  purposes  of 
detention.  The  Juvenile  Court  room, 
formerly  also  in  the  county  jail,  is  in 
the  building  used  as  a 
In  the  basement  are 
room  and  a 
room  for  pre- 
paring meals. 
Hitherto  meals 
have  been  sent 
to  the  detention 
home  from  the 
county  jail,  but 
it  is  proposed 
later  to  discon- 
tinue this  a  r- 
rangement  and 
prepare  meals 
in  the  home  it- 
self. 

The  adminis- 
tration of  the 
detention  rooms, 
formerly  under 
the  warden  of 
the  jail,  is  now 
transferred  t  o 


DO  YOUR 

CHRI5THA!) 
5HOPP1N& 

EARLY, 


the  superintendent  of  county  buildings 
and  a  superintendent  is  .in  charge  of  the 
detention  rooms. 

Probation  officers,  leaders  in  the  Ju- 
venile Court  Association,  the  Civic  Club- 
of  Allegheny  County,  the  Associated 
Charities,  and  others,  have  long  urged 
that  however  capable  the  jail  administra- 
tion might  be — and  Warden  Lewis  is  a 
man  of  high  standards — the  barred  doors, 
bridge  of  sighs  and  high  stone  walls  of 
the  county  lock-up  were  no  place  for  ju- 
venile delinquents.  The  unsuccessful  ef- 
fort of  the  county  commissioners  to  pur- 
chase adjoining  school  property  on  which 
to  erect  additional  buildings  has  been  a 
factor  in  the  delay.  The  old  structures 

now  thrown  into- 
commission  are 
by  no  means  a 
permanent  solu- 
tion of  the  prob- 
lem. What  is- 
needed  is  a  mod- 
ern and  espe- 
cially equipped 
home  for  the  ju- 
venile court,  or 
at  least  for  its 
wards.  But  the 
present  change 
is  felt  to  be  a 
big  step  f  o  r- 
ward,  and  cl  i- 
rectly  in  the 
spirit  of  modern 
juvenile  court 
administration. 


O'L/oughlln    in   Salt   Lake   City   Telegram, 
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TEN  -  HOUR  LAW 
FOR  ALL  WOMEN 

A  movement  to  widen  the  application 
of  the  Illinois  ten-hour  law  governing 
women's  work  has  been  started  by  the 
en's  Trade  Union  League.  The 
law,  which  went  into  effect  July  I,  1909, 
and  was  held  constitutional  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Illinois  on  April  21, 
IQIO,  after  arguments  by  Louis  D. 
Brandeis  and  other  distinguished  public 
lawyers.'  applies  only  to  women  work- 
ing in  factories,  laundries  or  mechanical 
establishments.  At  the  time  of  the  legis- 
lative struggle  for  this  "girls'  bill"1  there 
•i  as  to  whether  department 
stores  and  other  establishments  should 
be  included,  and  those  who  opposed  the 
bill  because  it  affected  the  industries  in 
which  they  were  employers  made  much 
of  the  point  that 
the  law  would  be 
unfair  unless  it 
applied  to  all 
work  by  women. 
This  contention 
perhaps, 
made  in  the  hope 
that  if  a  broader 
law  were  urged 
the  combination 
of  business  inter- 
ests affected 
would  be  strong 
enough  to  defeat 
the  whole  bill— 
and  for  this  rea- 
son the  Women's 
Trnde  Union 

"V*  Tur.  SCKVKT  for 

- 

i*r»  Tiir  flu«T«T  for 
July.  >.  I*  » 

Dwcotwr  8,  1010. 


Wulkrr  to   Uockford  Republican. 


League  framed  the  bill  so  as  to  include 
only  factories,  laundries  and  mechanical 
establishments.  If  the  foregoing  argu- 
ment was  made  in  good  faith  by  the 
opponents  of  the  bill,  they  now  have 
an  opportunity  to  assist  the  Women's 
Trade  Union  League  in  making  the  law 
extend  "fairly"  to  other  lines  of  work 
in  which  women  are  employed,  for  if 
the  amendment  proposed  is  enacted  at 
the  next  session  of  the  Legislature  the 
law  will  read : 

That  no  female  shall  be  employed  in  any 
manufacturing,  mercantile  or  mechanical  es- 
tablishment, laundry,  hotel  or  restaurant,  tele- 
graph or  telephone  establishment,  express  or 
transportation  company,  or  as  park  attendant, 
more  than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day  or  more 
than  fifty-four  hours  in  any  one  week. 

In    proposing    this    amendment,    the 
league  has  asked  the  co-operation  of  the 
following  bodies : 


Illinois  State  Fed- 
eration o  f  Labor, 
National  Council  of 
Women.  American 
Association  for  La- 
bo  r  Legislation, 
Consumers'  League, 
Federation  of 
Young  Women's 
Clubs,  Socialist 
Women's  Organiza- 
tion, Illinois  State 
Suffrage  Associa- 
tion, Illinois  State 
Federation  of  Wom- 
en's Clubs,  Young 
Women's  Christian 
Association.  Wom- 
en's Colleges  of 
Illinois.  Federation 
of  Settlements. 

A  legislative 
committee  has 
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been  formed  with  seven  members,  five 
from  Chicago  and  two  from  Springfield, 
where  a  branch  of  the  National  Women's 
Trade  Union  League  is  strategically  lo- 
cated to  help  in  bringing  pressure  to  bear 
upon  the  Legislature. 

The  campaign  for  the  amendment  is 
being  vigorously  pushed  throughout  the 
state,  and  many  meetings  are  to  be  held. 
The  State  Federation  of  Labor  at  its 
recent  meeting  in  Rock  Island  voted  to 
give  its  full  support.  A  poster  has  been 
printed  showing  by  roll  call  just  how 
each  member  of  the  last  Legislature  stood 
on  the  women's  ten-hour  bill. 

The  poster  was  used  effectively  in  No- 
vember against  the  re-election  of  mem- 
bers of  the  last  Legislature  who  opposed 
the  ten-hour  bill.  As  a  result  of  this 
opposition  by  the  league  in  co-operation 
with  other  civic  bodies,  a  number  of  can- 
didates were  defeated  on  their  record. 
Moreover,  every  legislative  candidate 
was  specifically  asked  whether  he  would 
favor  the  proposed  amendment,  and  af- 
firmative replies  were  received  from  most 
of  the  candidates  who  were  elected  on 
November  8,  so  that  there  is  promise  of 
success  for  the  bill  in  the  next  session. 


SIX-DAY  WORK 
IN  STATE  LAWS 

In  the  Sep- 
tember Bulletin 
of  the  New 
York  State  De- 
partment of  La- 
bor John  A. 
Fitch  considers 
legislation 
throughout  the 
United  St  a  t  e  s 
for  the  preven- 
tion of  seven- 
day  labor.  For- 
ty-five states, 
Alaska,  Hawaii 
and  Porto  Rico 
have  laws  for- 
bidding Sunday 
labor,  and  with 
the  single  ex- 
ception of  the 
California  Su- 
ipreme  Court 


Harding  in  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


(ex  parte  Newman,  9  Calif.,  502,  1858, 
ground  of  religious  discrimination), 
wherever  cases  under  these  laws  have 
come  up  they  have  been  declared  consti- 
tutional by  both  state  and  federal  courts. 
Up  to  1844  the  grounds  for  these  court 
decisions  were  religious ;  between  1844 
and  1864  the  point  of  view  was  gradually 
changing  from  "other-worldliness"  to 
"this  worldliness" — the  protection  of  the 
health  of  the  laborer  by  allowing  him 
a  reasonable  amount  of  leisure — and 
since  1866  the  ground  taken  has  been  ex- 
clusively the  police  power  of  the  state 
to  protect  health. 

In  spite  of  this  legislation  Sunday  la- 
bor exists  practically  throughout  the 
Union  in  blast  furnaces,  iron  and  steel 
works,  telegraph  and  telephone  lines, 
heat,  light  and  power  plants,  newspapers, 
hotels  and  restaurants  and  on  railroads 
and  street  railways.  In  certain  localities 
ten  other  industries  are  carried  on  during 
seven  days  in  the  week.  In  1907  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  reported  221,- 
989  men  employed  on  Sundays  in  that 
state.  The  reasons  are  not  far  to  seek. 
In  the  first  place,  the  religious  origin  of 
Sunday  laws  has  made  them  in  practic- 
ally every  state  a  part  of  the  penal  law, 

and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor, 
which  alone  is 
concerned  with 
the  protection 
of  the  health  of 
workers,  has  no 
power  to  e  n- 
force  them.  In 
the  second 
place,  there  is 
this  fundamen- 
tal objection  to 
all  Sunday  laws, 
that  it  is  imprac- 
ticable under 
modern  condi- 
tions for  certain 
i  n  d  u  stries  t  o 
shut  down  en- 
tirely on  one 
day  in  the  week. 
In  some  cases, 
like  the  rail- 
roads, public 
necessity;  in 
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others,  like 
blast  furnaces, 
technical  pecu- 
liarities which 
would  cause 
great  waste;  in 
others,  like 
canneries,  the 
nal  char- 
acter of  the 
work  and  de- 
pendence o  n 
the  weather ; 
and  in  still 
others  e  m  e  r- 
g  e  n  c  ies  de- 
mand seven- 
day  labor.  In 
order  to  meet 
these  necesM- 

ties  of  modern  industry,  practically  every 
state  has  made  exceptions  to  the  Sunday 
law  so  broad  in  scope  as  "to  protect  all 
continue:  tries  against  enforced 

inactivity  one  day  in  the  week,  and  to 
afford  no  protection  to  the  workmen 
against  enforced  activity  seven  days  in 
the  week." 

The  Sunday  laws,  then,  have  failed  of 
both  their  religious  ami  their  hygienic 
purpose  and  some  other  and  more  prac- 
ticable law  must  take  their  place.  Such 
a  law  exists  in  the  rest-day  legislation 
of  Massachusetts  and  California.  The 
•.  provides  that,  except 
in  emergencies  or  at  the  request  of  the 
employe  or  in  the  case  of  farm  or  per- 
sonal servants,  druggi>ts,  watchmen,  su- 
'  perintendents  or  managers,  janitors  or 
engaged  in  the  transportation, 
•}f  delivery  of  milk,  food  or  news- 
papers, no  employe  can  be  required  to 
work  on  Sunday  unless  he  is  allowed 
twenty-four  consecutive  hours  wiihrmt 
labor  during  the  other  six  days  in  the 
week.  The  California  law  is  more 
sweeping  than  the  Mn^nrhusctts  statute, 
covering  all  work  except  that  necessitated 
by  emergencies.  Furthermore,  it  avoids 
the  charge  of  religious  discrimination — 
the  ground  of  the  adverse  decision  of  the 
California  Supreme  Court  referred  to 
above — by  requiring  simply  that  every 
employe  shall  be  given  twenty-four  con- 
secutive hours'  rest  after  six  days'  labor. 


THE 

DAY  BEFORE 
CHRISTMAS 


Aiherllle   Cltlten. 


ploye   at 
rest    on 


The  principle 
of  sucli  rest- 
day  legislation 
is  thus  outlined 
by  Mr.  Fitch: 

While  it  may 
be  necessary  for 
a  n  industry  t  o 
operate  continu- 
ously, every  day 
in  the  week,  it  is 
not  there  fore 
necessary  for 
workmen  to  la- 
bor every  day  in 
the  week.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  may 
be  required  that 
those  industries 
which  have  to  be 
in  operation  on 
Sunday,  shall  al- 
low every  em- 
work  on  that  day  a  full  day  of 
some  other  day.  Under  such  a 
law.  cither  the  industry  will  have  to  stop  one 
day  a  week  or  else  the  working  force  will 
have  to  be  increased  one-seventh  and  the  em- 
ployes receive  their  rest  period  on  different 
days  by  rot.itinn  through  the  week;  that  is, 
one  group  of  employes  would  have  Sunday  as 
lay.  another  Slonday.  and  so  on  through 
the  week.  Thus  the  full  quota  of  workmen 
would  always  be  employed  and  the  industry 
would  not  .suffer,  hut  every  man  would  have 
a  day  of  rest.  Such  a  law  protects  both  the 
industry  aiul  the  work-men,  and  it  naturally 
tends  to  protect  the  Snhbath  much  more  than 
the  laws  now  in  existence.  It  penalizes  con- 
tinuous operation  by  requiring  the  addition  of 
one-seventh  to  the  working  torcc  ann  henor 
to  the  pay-roll.  Accordingly,  the  seven-nay  in- 
dustries that  are  not  necessarily  continuous 
would  tend  to  go  back  to  a  six-day  schedule, 
and  the  day  of  rest  would  naturally  be  Sunday. 

Two  states  have  passed  laws  based 
on  this  principle:  two  others  require  rest 
periods  in  certain  industries.  Practical- 
ly all  Sunday  decisions  for  the  last  forty 
years  have  been  based  on  the  police 
power  of  the  state,  a  principle  which  in 
all  states  would  apply  equally  well  to 
rest-day  legislation. 

The  Bulletin  contains  the  full  text  of 
legal  decisions  and  Sundny  and  rest-day 
laws  throughout  the  United  States. 

FORTY  VOLUMES 
ON  IMMIGRATION 

On  December  4,  the  Federal  Immigra- 
tion Commission,  created  by  the  act  of 
February  20,  1907,  goes  out  of  existence. 
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During  the  past  fortnight,  the  commis- 
sion has  been  holding  sessions  in  Wash- 
ington drafting  its  recommendations 
which,  together  with  a  summary  volume 
of  its  findings,  will  be  presented  at  the 
opening  of  Congress  in  December.  This 
initial  instalment  will  be  the  precursor 
of  no  less  than  forty  volumes,  some  of 
which  are  already  in  press,  which  will 
be  issued  from  the  government  printing 
office  in  the  next  six  months.  They  will 
make  up  the  most  extensive  series  of 
governmental  reports  on  social  and  eco- 
nomic topics  (the  United  States  Census 
excepted)  since  the  Federal  Industrial 
Commission  of  1900. 

At  the  outset  of  its  work,  the  commis- 
sion faced  two  possible  lines  of  activity, 
— one,  that  of  bringing  existing  data  to- 
gether in  a  new  form ;  and  the  second, 
while  utilizing  existing  data,  to  invest 
its  energies  and  funds  in  original  in- 
quiries. The  second  plan  was  adopted 
and,  after  the  first  month  all  the  lines 
of  investigation  were  co-ordinated  under 
the  central  office  in  Washington.  The 
field  work  was  practically  concluded  on 
July  i,  1909,  and  the  compilation  of 
data  and  preparation  of  reports  have 
employed  a  large  office  force  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  past  two  years.  The 
January  magazine  number  of  THE  SUR- 
VEY will  largely  be  given  over  to  an 
interpretation  of  this  work  and  a  pre- 
sentation of  the  gist  of  the  findings,  by 
some  of  those  who  have  been  most  close- 
ly identified  with  it.  The  extent  of  the 
undertaking  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  expenditures  will  reach  over  $700,- 
ooo  and  the  data  represent  original  in- 
formation secured  for  more  than  3,000,- 
ooo  individuals.  What  is,  perhaps,  of 
even  more  far-reaching  significance  is 
that  by  an  amendment  to  the  census  bill 
of  1910  the  traditional  method  of  re- 
cording the  population  of  the  United 
States  by  country  or  place  of  birth,  which 
has  been  in  force  since  1850,  has  been 
modified  so  as  to  provide  for  the  enu- 
meration of  the  foreign-born  according 
to  their  "nationality  or  mother  tongue." 
This  was  in  line  with  the  departure  of 
the  Bureau  of  Immigration  in  1899, 
which  since  then  has  gathered  statistics 
by  race  as  well  as  by  the  country  of  last 
permanent  residence. 


The  Immigration  Committee  adopted 
practically  the  same  classification  of 
races  or  peoples  as  the  administrative 
bureau,  and  therefore  these  three  sources 
of  governmental  statistics  will  be  com- 
parable: the  Immigration.  Commission's 
report  will  itself  be  a  setting  for  the 
even  more  inclusive  data  gathered  by 
the  census  enumerators  the  past  year, 

Besides  the  summary  volume  already 
referred  to,  the  immigration  report  will 
include  volumes  interpreting  conditions 
in  the  countries  from  which  people 
emigrate,  the  history  of  earlier  European 
immigration,  a  statistical  history  of  im- 
migration from  1820.011,  the  distribution 
of  immigrants  from  1850  to  1900,  the 
immigration  situation  in  other  countries 
which  occupy  somewhat  the  same  posi- 
tion toward  Europe  as  the  United  States 
(Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Ar- 
gentina, Brazil),  the  occupations  of  im- 
migrants, the  fecundity  of  their  women, 
and,  a  unique  feature  and  one  likely  to 
prove  of  service  throughout  the  United 
States,  a  dictionary  of  races  or  peoplts. 
Another  special  volume,  a  digest  of 
which,  together  with  several  of  the 
other  special  reports,  was  presented  to 
Congress  at  its  last  session,  is  a  treatise 
on  the  changes  in  the  bodily  form  of  de- 
cendants  of  immigrants.  This  is  the 
work  of  Prof.  Franz  Boas  and  analyzes 
such  indications  as  can  be  scientifically 
deterrnined  as  to  the  fundamental  effect 
of  the  merging  and  mingling  of  varied 
ethnic  stocks  in  this  new  country. 

Other  volumes  will  deal  with  steerage 
conditions,  immigrant  homes  and  aid 
societies,  the  importation  of  women  for 
immoral  purposes,  contract  labor,  the 
padrone  system,  immigrant  banks,  peon- 
age. These  will  cover,  therefore,  not 
merely  special  institutions  and  phe- 
nomena which  have  grown  up  with  the 
incoming  of  strangers,  but  their  relation 
to  existing  social  institutions,  and  to 
charity,  crime,  insanity  and  public  relief. 

Two  volumes  each  will  be  given  up  to 
the  discussion  of  immigrants  in  the  Pa- 
cific coast  and  Rocky  mountain  states, 
immigrants  in  cities,  immigrants  in  agri- 
culture, and  the  children  of  immigrants 
in  schools;  a  full  dozen  volumes  will  deal 
with  immigrants  in  the  industries.  These 
include  bituminous  coal  mining,  iron  and 
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steel,  cotton  goods  manufacturing  in  the 
North  Atlantic  states,  woolen  and  wor- 
sted goods,  silk  and  dyeing,  clothing,  col- 
lar, cuff  and  shin  manufacturing,  leather, 
boot  and  shoe  manufacturing,  gloves, 
slaughtering  and  meat  packing,  sugar  re- 
fining, glass,  agricultural  implements  and 
vehicles,  cigars  and  tobacco,  furniture, 
copper,  mining  and  smelting,  iron  ore 
mining,  anthracite  coal  mining,  oil  re- 
fining and  diversified  industries ;  conclud- 
ing with  a  section  on  the  floating  immi- 
grant labor  supply. 

TOLSTOI  AND 
IMMIGRATION 

How  the   world  touches  hands  is  il- 
lustrated in  this  number  of  THE  SURVEY. 
The  cover  presents  a  portrait  of   Leo 
>i  in  peasant's  blouse  and,  while  the 
articles  were  not  gathered  with  such  an 
end  in  view,  several  of  them  bear  a  strik- 
ing relationship  to  the  life  of  the  great 
'        i:m  who  (lied  the  past  month.    The 
exception  is  the  essay  on  Tolstoi's  Res- 
urrection by  E.  A.  Goldcnweiser  of  Kiev, 
a  leader  of  the  Rus>ian  bar,  who  was  an 
unoffici;il  delegate  to  the  recent  Interna- 
tional   Prison    Congress   in    Washington, 
and  to  whose  mind  this  novel  transcends 
mere  criticism  of  the  Siberian  penal  sys- 
tem and  ranks  with  Mrs.  Stowe's  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin ;  to  him  it  is  a  universal 
protest  against  a  social  institution  which 
ntlived  its  usefulness — namely,  our 
nt  system  of  criminal  trial  and  pun- 
nt.     Graham  Taylor  reviews  Miss 
-Addams's  Twenty  Years  at  Hull  House, 
the  tribute  of  one  great  settlement  leader 
of  Chicago  to  another.    It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Tolstoi  gave  the  proceeds  from 
The  Resurrection  to  the  Doukhobors,  the 
m  peasant  sect  which  adopted  his 
nes.  to  enable  them  to  make  their 
pilgrimage  to  northern  Canada,  perhaps 
the  most  picturesque  feature  of  the  im- 
migration  movement  to  this  country  in 
our  generation.     The  balance  left  over 
from  this  fund  was  contributed  to  Hull 
<•  as  the  first   neighborhood  center 
to  interpret  the  conditions  and  aspirations 
of  the  foreign  colonies  which  have  grown 
up  in  our   American  cities.     The  Boston 
nt  in   N'nvcmher,  From  Cave  Life 
to  City  Life,  brought  out  in  picturesque 


cast  not  only  the  evolution,  but  the  poly- 
glot character,  of  our  urban  centers.  An- 
nouncement is  made  in  another  column 
of  the  forty  volumes  in  which  will  be  em- 
bodied the  findings  of  the  Federal  Immi- 
gration Commission  and  the  leading  arti- 
cle of  this  issue  is  an  interpretation  of 
the  Westmoreland  strike,  which  has  been 
going  on  for  six  months  in  western 
Pennsylvania,  practically  unheard  of  so 
far  as  the  outside  world  is  concerned, 
but  in  reality  a  widespread 'Slavic  in- 
surrection in  the  bituminous  coal  fields. 

THREE    RADICALS 
GO  TO  CONGRESS 

From  the  standpoint  of  social  theory, 
the  three  most  interesting  figures  in  the 
new  Congress  elected  in  November  are 
Victor  I5ergcr  of  Wisconsin,  Henry 
George,  Jr..  of  New  York  and  William 
Kenl.of  California.  Three  sketches  out- 
lining what  these  men  stand  for  by  men 
thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  men 
and  their  measures  arc  presented  in 
the  following  columns.  The  writers  of 
the  sketches  are  no  less  interesting 
than  the  men  descrilwd.  John  Spargo, 
author  of  Socialism.  Karl  Marx  atid 
many  other  writings  interpretive  of 
socialist  theory  to  Americans,  writes  of 
Victor  I'.erger.  Mr.  Spargo  worked  as 
a  lad  in  the  coal  mines  of  England  and 
brought  with  him  to  this  country  in  the 
nineties,  as  one  of  his  most  prized  |>os- 
sessions,  a  scries  of  resolutions  signed 
by  Keir  Hardy  and  other  member*  of 
the  English  lal>oritc  group  wiih  whom  lie 
had  worked  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the 
days  before  their  parliamentary  suc- 
cesses. His  l>est  known  practical  work 
in  this  country  was  the  institution  of  the 
People's  Forum  at  Yonkers.  a  pl.it form 
for  popular  discussion  used  by  the  work- 
ing people  of  this,  large  industrial  sulv- 
u rb  of  New  York.  Henry  George.  Jr., 
also  lias  l)oen  an  active  campaigner  in  (he 
English  elections  as  well  as  in  American 
politics.  His  work  is  described  by  Louis 
Post,  editor  of  the  rut-lie  of  Chicago, 
the  trenchant  exponent  of  the  single 
tax  movement  in  this  country.  Wil- 
liam Kent,  less  than  ten  years  ago 
an  independent  alderman  fighting  cor- 
ruption and  franchise  graft  in  the  Chi- 
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cago  City  Councils,  and  perhaps  better 
known  as  the  donor  of  the  Muir  Woods 
to  the  United  States  government,  ran 
'  this  fall  on  what  was  distinctly  a  con- 
servation platform  as  a  republican  in- 
surgent in  California.  He  is  appraised 
by  Ben  B.  Lindsey,  the  democratic 
judge  of  Denver,  who  has  made  the' 
American  Juvenile  Court  a  national  insti- 
tution, and  whose  book,  The  Beast,  has 
been  the  most  daring  exposure  we  have 
had  in  this  country  of  bi-partisan  cor- 
poration control  in  municipal  govern- 
ment. 

A  HENRY  GEORGE   IN 
CONGRESS 

LOUIS  F.  POST 

Editor  of  ibe  Public 

Henry  George,  Jr.,  is  "the  son  of  his 
father"  in  every  sense  but  one.  He  is 
not  dependent  upon  his  father's  name  for 
his  own  career. 

His  father's  ideals,  however,  and  his 
father's  life  work,  are  his  own  ideals 
and  the  work  of  his  own  life.  Not  as  a 
servile  imitator,  but  as  one  of  those 
men  in  all  parts  of  the  world  who  have 
seen  the  star  his  father  saw,  he  has 
carved  a  career  for  himself  as  a  world 
leader  in  spreading  the  gospel  of  liberty 
and  brotherhood,  industrial  as  well  as 
political.  His  object,  as  it  was  his  fa- 
ther's and  is  that  of  all  his  father's  fol- 
lowing, is  to  abolish  the  exploitation  of 
labor;  and  to  this  end  his  energies  are 
concentrated  upon  the  abolition  of  privi- 
lege. 

There  is  no  lack  of  constructive  work 
in  his  career.  Some  of  it  he  did  as  his 
father's  associate ;  but  most  of  it,  except 
part  of  the  work  of  personal  preparation, 
he  has  done  independently.  Should  any 
of  it  seem  non-constructive  to  the  un- 
thinking, let  them  take  note  that  "the 
erection  of  a  tower  begins,  constructive- 
ly, not  with  building  up,  but  with  clear- 
ing away  and  digging  down." 

It  must  also  be  noted  that  fussy  work 
is  not  necessarily  constructive.  Neither 
is  mere  work  though  not  fussy  and 
though  good  in  itself.  To  care  for  the 
victims  of  dangerous  sidewalks  is  good 
wbrk  in  itself,  but  the  true  constructive 


work  would  be  work  that  leads  to  the 
making  of  new  and  safe  sidewalks,  so 
that  there  may  be  no  more  victims.  This 
is  the  kind  of  work  to  which  Henry 
George,  Jr.,  is  especially  devoted. 

He  is  the  author  of  a  book,  The  Men- 
ace of  Privilege,  which  impressively  de- 
scribes the  development  of  privilege  in 
our  democratic  country  and  the  cumula- 
tive wreckage  it  strews  along  its  devas- 
tating pathway.  This  exposure  of  privi- 
lege he  has  followed  with  a  romance, 
John  Bainbriclge,  in  which  American  life 
is  pictured  in  the  setting  of  economic 
privilege  and  labor  exploitation.  Mean- 
while, as  newspaper  worker,  from  re- 
porter to  managing  editor,  as  a  contribu- 
tor to  the  newspapers  and  magazines  of 
Great  Britain  as  well  as  here,  and  in 
lectures  and  speeches  in  the  United 
States,  England  and  Scotland,  Ireland, 
Japan  and  Germany,  he  has  contributed 
his  share  to  the  breaking  down  of  those 
barriers  of  legal  privilege  that  hold 
workers  within  economic  corrals  where 
the  privileged  may  exploit  them  easier 
than  heartless  herdsmen  brand  cattle  or 
gentle  shepherds  shear  sheep. 

But  make  no  mistake,  dreamy  enthu- 
siast or  robust  doer  of  things  to  do! 
The  new  congressman  from  the  seven- 
teenth New  York  district  is  no  "dreamer 
of  dreams"  except  as  the  great  Joseph 
was.  If  he  dreams  of  an  ideal,  his  com- 
mon sense  tells  him  how  to  get  it.  He 
knows  that  you  cannot  abolish  the  ex- 
ploitation of  labor  with  any  magic 
"presto,"  nor  dissipate  privilege  with 
zephyrs.  He  knows  that  idealistic  con- 
ception, though  this  come  first  in  the 
order  of  development,  must  be  realized 
by  practical  construction;  and  that  con- 
struction consists  less  in  drawing  pic- 
turesque front  elevations  than  in  the 
commonplace  and  laborious  work,  some- 
times as  iconoclastic  as  tearing  away 
obstructive  "shacks,"  of  monotonously 
doing  one  blessed  thing  after  another. 

That  is  what  one  might  call  Henry 
George's  congressional  platform  if  one 
had  the  right  to  speak  for  him.  To 
abolish  the  exploitation  of  labor,  privi- 
lege must  be  abolished.  Every  part  of 
privilege  abolished  is  thus  far  toward 
its  total  destruction.  Customs  tariffs 
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are  our  bulwarks  of  privilege, 
nationally.  Consequently,  every 
bit  of  congressional  legislation 
destructive  to  the  tariff  wall  is  a 
deadly  blow  at  the  privileged, 
and  therefore  a  champion's  shot 
for  the  workers. 

So  might  one  expect  Henry 
George,  Jr.,  in  Congress,  to  co- 
operate his  own  powers  with  the 
powers  of  the  largest  numbers 
moving  in  his  general  direction, 
for  securing  the  highest  degree 
of  free  trade  presently  possible. 
And  in  addition  to  congression- 
al issues  rising  out  of  the  tariff 
question,  one  might  expect  him 
!>e  aligned  with  the  congres- 
sional forces  that  support  the 
I'inchot  movement  for  conserva- 
tion of  natural  resources;  for  in 
the  privileges  which  that  move- 
ment assails,  the  very  heart's 
core  of  all  privilege  lurks. 

What  particular  policies  Con- 
gressman George  will  adopt  or 
adhere  to,  no  one  can  say  but 
himself.  Even  he  may  hardly 
know  in  advance  of  the  emer- 
gencies that  throw  them  up  to 
the  surface  of  congressional 
controversy.  But  the  congress- 
man who  hold's  this  man's  convictions 
and  has  his  common  sense  and  courage, 
can  be  trusted  to  decide  upon  official  de- 
tails from  time  to  time  as  they  arise  to 
challenge  official  attention. 

THE  FIRST  SOCIALIST 
CONGRESSMAN 

JOHN  SPARGO 

Author  K.rl  Mint,  Hit  Life  ind  «  ork1 


IIKMn  .In. 

Conareuman  ••!• .  i     fnmi     N.-w     York:    A     I 

of  the  single-tax,  here  and  abroad. 


I'xponent 


For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
nation  a  socialist  has  been  elected  to  Con- 
gress.     Not  a  near-socialist,  mind  you, 
a  socialist  who  avoided  the  name,  nor 

one  who  uses  a  compound  title  in  which     P°sed  to  sneer  at  this  minority  party  of 
the  word  "socialist"  is  qualified  and  mod-     on«  may  b«  reminded  of  the  old  fable: 


as  an  emblem  of  his  faith  and  his  party. 
I  Ie  is  a  member  of  the  national  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Socialist  Party, 
and  was  one  of  its  eight  elected  delegates 
to  the  International  Socialist  Congress  at 
Copenhagen  recently.  In  short,  he  is 
a  thoroughly  representative  socialist. 
When  he  takes  his  seat  in  Congress  he 
will  be  the  representative  of  the  actual 
socialist  movement. 

So  there  will  be  a  third  party  in  Con- 
gress, a  tiny  minority  of  one,  with  one 
vote  in  a  total  of  392.  It  will  not  be 
an  insignificant  minority,  however,  but 
one  to  be  reckoned  with.  Those  dis- 


qualified 
ified. 

No,  Victor  Berger,  the  man  elected,  is 
a  real  socialist.  He  wears  the  red  flag 

•K«rl  Jinn.  III.  I.lf*  and  Work.  By  John 
Hpureo  B.  W  lt.irlH.rh.  New  York.  1010. 
Purr*  XV»  Price  12.50 :  by  mill  of  Tn«  BCRTET. 

• 


"Only  one",  sneered  the  mouse  at  the 
lioness  fondly  licking  her  cub.  "Yes,  only 
one,  but  that  one  a  lion,"  answered  the 
mother.  The  socialists  will  have  only 
one  representative  in  Congress  —  but  that 
one  will  be  Victor  Berger.  a  lion. 
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VICTOR   BERGER. 

Congressman-elect  from  Wisconsin.  The  first  socialist 
to  lie  elerted  a  member  of  the  national  legislature  of  the 
United  States. 

For  Victor  L.  Berger  is  a  big  man 
from  every  point  of  view.  He  is  big 
physically;  he  is  big  intellectually,  and  he 
is  big  spiritually.  In  any  assembly  of 
men  of  acknowledged  greatness  he  would 
command  attention  and  respect. 

Berger  is  fifty.  His  hair  is  gray  and 
thinner  than  it  was,  but  that  is  the  only 
sign  of  departed  youth  about  him.  His 
healthy,  pink  cheeks,  his  eyes  radiant 
with  gladness,  and  the  quick,  eager  move- 
ment of  his  body  bear  witness  to  the 
youthfulness  of  his  spirit.  The  boy  still 
lives  in  the  man. 

Yet  for  more  than  half  his  life  Berger 
has  borne  heavy  burdens  which  would 
have  crushed  most  men.  For  almost 
thirty  years  he  has  been  fighting  against 
terrible  odds,  often  alone  and  unaided. 
For  the  sake  of  his  ideals  he  has  endured 
a  life  of  martyrdom.  Last  April,  when 


the  socialists  made  such  a  "clean 
sweep"  in  the  Milwaukee  mu- 
nicipal elections,  he  said  to  me: 
"For  twenty-six  years  I  have 
seen  this  victory  before  my  eyes. 
It  has  been  my  goal,  the  object 
of  my  life.  Now,  my  life  must 
justify  the  trust  reposed  in  us." 
It  was  characteristic  of  the 
man,  that  quick  transition  from 
the  purely  personal  to  the  col- 
lective concept  of  the  great  vic- 
tory. Berger's  personality  is 
said  to  dominate  the  socialist 
movement  in  Wisconsin,  but  that 
is  only  true  because  he  sinks  his 
personality  in  the  movement — 
was  it  not  written  of  old  that 
"he  who  loses  his  life  shall  find 
it"? 

Berger  has  lived  in  Milwaukee 
for  thirty-two  years,  ever  since 
he  came  to  this  country  with  his 
parents.  Born  in  a  German 
province  of  Austria,  and  educat- 
ed in  the  best  schools  of  his  na- 
tive land,  he  became  a  teacher 
of  German  in  the  Milwaukee 
public  schools,  an  occupation 
which  he  followed  for  years, 
until  his  radical  ideas  led  him 
to  the  difficult  and  thorny  paths 
of  socialist  journalism. 

When  you  meet  Berger  for  the 
first  time  you  soon  discover  that  he  wor- 
ships his  wife.  Those  of  us  who  know 
him  intimately  know  how  idyllic  is  the 
life  he  lives  in  his  modest  home  with  his 
wife  and  children,  and  we  marvel  that 
through  all  the  years  his  passion  for  the 
socialist  movement  and  his  passion  for 
his  wife  have  not  interfered  with  each 
other.  Perhaps  it  is  because  Mrs.  Ber- 
ger, who  was  his  pupil,  then  became  her- 
self a  teacher,  and  is  now  a  member  of 
the  Milwaukee  School  Board  has  long 
been  quite  as  good  a  socialist  as  her  hus- 
band. Be  that  how  it  may,  despite  the 
fact  that  during  many  years  Berger  has 
been  bitterly  assailed  and  vilified,  no 
word  of  reproach  lias  been  brought 
against  his  personal  life. 

Always  a  close  student,  especially  of 
history  and  economics,  Berger  is  not  only 
one  of  the  best  scholars  in  the  American 
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socialist  movement,  but  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  in  the  next  Congress  there  will  be 
few,  if  any,  better  educated  men  than  he. 
He  is  by  no  means  a  "boss"  of  the  vulgar 
type,  as  his  enemies  often  assert.  On 
the  contrary,  he  is  one  of  the  great  intel- 
lectual leaders  of  the  socialist  movement. 

He  is  no  doctrinaire,  however.  He 
has  thoroughly  learned  the  terminology 
of  socialist  literature — and  wisely  dis- 
carded it.  He  cares  for  theories  only  in 
so  far  as  they  relate  to  life  and  help  in 
the  solution  of  its  problems.  He  never 
addresses  working  men  upon  such  themes 
as  the  Marxian  theory  of  value,  or  the 
materialistic  conception  of  history, 
though  no  man  could  do  it  better.  "Dear 
madam,  how  will  you  pay  the  butcher's 
bill?"  or  "Brother,  why  should  you  live 
in  a  hovel?" — such  themes  as  these  in- 
spire hjs  trenchant  pen.  He  is  not  an 
orator.  His  pen  is  his  weapon.  Few 
journalists  in  America  command  a  bet- 
ter, more  effective  style.  When  he  speaks 
his  German  accent  is  apt  to  obscure  the 
fact  that  his  English  is  singularly  pure, 
but  when  he  writes  there  is  no  accent, 
and  his  terse,  crisp  sentences  bear  witness 
to  his  perfect  mastery  of  the  language. 
His  style  is  direct,  simple  and  powerful, 
like  Bunyan's. 

In  Congress  Victor  Berber's  influence 
will  bo  felt.  As  in  Milwaukee,  it  will  al- 
ways be  cast  on  the  side  of  decency  and 
progress.  He  knows  that  the  social  mil- 
lennium will  never  be  brought  about  by 
one  supreme  stroke,  even  if  the  Socialist 
Party  should  so  far  progress  as  to  send 
three  hundred  other  representatives  to 
join  him.  He  will  voice  the  great  social 
challenge  of  the  age  with  wisdom  and 
courage  —  for  he  is  a  consummate 
politician. 

When  news  of  his  election  reached 
me  I  telegraphed  him  that  I  regarded  the 
event  as  being  as  important  as  the  first 
election  of  Lincoln  to  the  presidency.  I 
believe  that  history  will  confirm  that 
message. 

A  CONSERVATION  CON- 
GRESSMAN 

BEN  B.  LINDSEY 
Jmdgt  of  th«  Denver  Juvenile  Court 

With  each  new  election,  it  is  becoming 
clearer  that  the  great  political  struggle  in 


By  (he  courtriy  of  the  American  Magazine. 

WILLIAM     KENT. 

Th*  ln«nriwnt-con»erT»tlonliit-con(tre»am«n-<'li'ct 
from  California,  who  gave  the  Mulr  woods  to 
the  nation. 

this  country  is  not  so  much  between 
the  parties  as  within  the  parties ;  between 
certain  great  interests  seeking  privilege 
through  the  use  and  manipulation  of 
both  parties  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other,  clear  visioned,  earnest  men  in 
each  party  in  behalf  of  the  people  firmly 
resisting  their  encroachments. 

This  struggle  has  long  been  acute  in 
California.  There,  the  chief  use  made  of 
the  Republican  Party  has  been  as  an 
asset  to  the  business  interests  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  To  rescue 
it  from  such  uses  a  strong  insurgent 
movement  within  that  party  began  to  take 
shape  several  years  ago.  It  cuiminaled 
in  a  magnificent  victory  at  the  primary 
elections  which  preceded  the  recent  reg- 
ular elections,  when  under  the  leadership 
of  men  like  William  Kent,  Hiram  John- 
son and  Francis  J.  Hcncy,  the  Southern 
Pacific  crowd  were  routed  as  never  be- 
fore in  the  political  history  of  the  state. 

An  important  part  of  this  great  strug- 
gle, to  which  the  victory  was  in  a  large 
measure  due.  was  the  great  race  for  Con- 
gress made  by  William  Kent  in  the 
Sacramento  district,  so  long  represented 
by  Congressman  McKinlay — a  reaction- 
ary and  disciple  of  the  Pavne-Aldrich- 
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Canon  regime.  AlcKinlay,  despite  his 
stand-pat  record,  is  an  able  and  brilliant 
man,  a  skilled  politician  with  all  the 
great  power  of  the  interests 'in  an  "in- 
terest" state  back  of  him.  He  was  no 
mean  adversary  even  for  William  Kent. 
But  after  a  terrific  primary  election  cam- 
paign, in  which  men  like  Gifford  Pinchot 
traveled  all  the  way  to  California  to  take 
part,  and  which  was  only  equalled  in  in- 
tensity and  interest  by  the  fight  for  the 
nomination  for  governor  of  the  insur- 
gent Hiram  Johnson,  Kent  won  out — 
as  he  is  in  the  habit  of  doing.  A  des- 
perate effort  was  made  to  get  progressive 
democrats  like  Senator  Gore  and  others 
to  go  to  the  rescue  of  Kent's  stand-pat 
democratic  opponent,  but  the  efforts  fail- 
ed, for  such  progressive  democrats  are 
likely  to  be,  as  they  ought  to  be,  more 
interested  in  the  success  of  a  progres- 
sive republican  than  of  a  reactionary 
democrat  and  it  would  be  a  very  sordid 
partisanship  that  would  seek  to  make 
party  capital  out  of  enmities  which  an  in- 
surgent republican  is  sure  to  make  in 
his  party  ranks  when  he  puts  up  his 
fight  right  there  to  wrest  them  from  the 
strangle  hold  of  the  privilege  grabbers. 
The  very  embodiment  of  those  quali- 
ties necessary  to  the  effective  reformer — 
sincerity,  enthusiasm,  courage,  honesty, 
perseverance  and  common  sense — it  is 
not  strange  that  Kent  should  be  en- 
dowed with  a  passion  for  service.  His 
career,  all  too  modest,  has  yet  been  an 
inspiration  to  others  in  more  than  one 
city.  I  recall  years  ago  a  very  well  to 
do  young  business  man  of  Denver,  who 
entered  enthusiastically  into  the  work  of 
a  Municipal  Voters'  League  for  our  city, 
after  he  had  returned  from  Chicago  fair- 
ly inoculated  with  Kent's  ideas.  For 
Kent's  first  important  work  was  done  in 
Chicago.  There  it  was  he.  went  shortly 
after  his  graduation  from  Yale  in  1887 
to  enter  enthusiastically  into  the  fight  to 
redeem  the  great  city  from  the  grip  of 
graft.  There  it  was  he  learned  from  first 
hand  experience,  from  going  down  in  the 
midst  of  politics  learning,  knowing,  un- 
derstanding a  political  gang — as  in  a 
children's  court  we  would  understand  the 
boys'  gang — that  our  greatest  govern- 
mental problem  is  one  that  should  not 


concern  political  parties  at  all — but  does 
—is,  as  he  puts  it,  the  problem  of  govern- 
ing our  cities  honestly  and  in  the  inter- 
est of  all  their  law-abiding  citizens." 

His  deeds,  and  philanthropies,  perhaps 
even  more  than  his  words,  have  given 
eloquent  expression  to  the  truth  lie 
preached  about  the  city. 

"It  is,"  he  has  written,  "only  for  a 
short  period  that  we  have  seen  what  the 
city  means.  We  now  know  it  to  be  the 
highest  social  expression.  We  now 
know  of  the  incalculable  wealth  pro- 
duced by  the  labor  saving  device  of 
propinquity,  and  are  vaguely  conscious 
that  the  community  should  retain  what 
the  community  has  created." 

Is  it  only  to  be  expected  that  a  vision 
which  sees  clearly  "that  the  community 
should  retain  what  the  community  has 
created,"  is  sure  to  sympathize  with  the 
national  appeal  for  the  conservation  of 
our  national  resources.  And  in  the  solu- 
tion of  such  problems  as  those  growing 
out  of  the  great  issue  of  property  rights 
vs.  human  rights  there  need  be  no  anxiety 
as  to  where  Congressman  Kent  will 
stand.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  him 
the  kind  of  a  republican  who  would  be 
bound  by  a  caucus  rather  than  by  his 
conscience.  It  is  men  like  Kent  who  can 
and,  I  believe,  will,  more  than  likely  suc- 
ceed in  making  the  Republican  Party  so 
insurgent  and  progressive  that  it  will  in 
time  become  the  live  active  radical  party, 
which  with  the  prestige  of  its  name  may 
become  in  the  shortest  time  the  most  ef- 
fective weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
ple for  the  welding  of  their  will  into 
law.  There  are  grave  signs — unless 
there  shall  be  a  change — that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  may  become  the  conserva- 
tive party  of  the  country ;  and  if  so  the 
hope  of  the  young  men  of  the  nation 
especially,  who  want  to  help  do  things, 
will  be  best  expressed  in  the  leadership 
of  men  like  this  new  California  con- 
gressman. 

Kent's  first  offense  to  the  powers  of 
privilege  dated  from  the  time  he  quietly 
determined  to  run  for  alderman  in  Chi- 
cago in  order  more  effectively  to  fight 
the  "gray  wolves"  as  certain  local  al- 
dermen were  then  called.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  and  afterward  the  presi- 
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dent,  of  the  Municipal  Voters' 
League.  This  organization  did 
not  content  itself  with  polite 
generalities  about  civic  honesty, 
but  prodded  up  the  real  crooks 
and  "bawled  them  out"  by  name, 
and  with  his  aldermanic  admis- 
sion to  what  was  then  more  or 
less  a  den  of  thieves,  we  had  the 
beginning  of  a  record  that  was 
at  once  as  refreshing  and  result 
producing  as  it  was  admirable 
and  (at  that  period)  unusual. 

That  Mr.  Kent  was  a  young 
man  of  independent  fortune  has 
made  his  case  all  the  more  re- 
freshing. Neither  is  a  man  so 
situated — giving  freely  of  his 
time  and  labor — likely  to  be 
spared  deeped  drafts  on  his  pock- 
etbook  than  he  has  any  right  to 
make  or  the  public  to  expect.  To 
such  philanthropies  as  the  Hull 
House  playground  in  Chicago 
Mr.  Kent  had  added  the  great 
300  acre  park  of  noble  redwood 
forest,  but  even  Muir  woods, 
however  valuable,  does  not  be- 
gin to  compare  with  his  contri- 
bution of  the  man  himself. 
There  is  no  estimating  in  mate 
rial  things  the  value  of  a  real 
man  to  the  state. 


IM'WIN    II.    A     SKI. Ic. MAN 

Whow  quarter  centurr   a>  acbolar,   teacher   and 
olwerre.l  In  New  Yurk  ibe  |ia-i  iimutli 


cltlxen   was 


A  NOTABLE  CIVIC  DEMON- 
STRATION 

HENRY  R.  SEAGER 

Coluirbli  Ullrcrilty 

Dinners  in  honor  of  distinguished  citi- 
zens are  sufficiently  common  in  New 
York.  As  a  rule  they  signalize  some 
notable  achievement,  like  the  discovery 
of  the  North  Pole,  or  the  close  of  a  long 
life  of  devotion  to  a  special  object.  The 
dinner  given  to  Prof.  Edwin  R.  A.  Selig- 
man  at  the  Hotel  Astor  on  November  1 2 
was  unique  because  it  was  not  occasioned 
by  any  single  achievement  on  his  part 
and  because  he  is  still  in  the  prime  of 
life.  It  was  to  commemorate  the  com- 
pletion '.f  his  first  twenty-five  years  of 
public  service  as  scholar,  teacher  and 
citizen.  Started  as  an  expression  of  the 


honor  and  affection  in  which  he  is  held 
by  his  colleagues  and  students  at  Colum- 
bia, the  celebration  grew,  almost  of  its 
own  momentum,  until  it  assumed  the  di- 
mensions of  a  veritable  civic  demonstra- 
tion. The  invitations  were  sent  out  in 
the  name  of  a  distinguished  committee. 
Nearly  250  acceptances  were  received  and 
when  the  evening  arrived  quite  two  hun- 
dred persons,  representing,  besides  his 
colleagues  and  students,  economists  from 
other  universities,  federal  and  state  offi- 
cials and  leading  citizens  of  New  York 
came  together  to  do  Professor  Seligman 
honor. 

The  speakers  for  the  occasion  were 
carefully  chosen  to  illustrate  the  wide 
range  of  interests  which  for  him  have 
characterized  these  busy  twenty  -  five 
years.  R.  Fulton  Cutting,  associated  with 
the  guest  of  honor  in  the  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research,  acted  as  toastmaster. 
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President  Butler  spoke  for  the  univer- 
sity and  portrayed  in  happy  phrases  the 
blending  of  scholarship  and  social  serv- 
ice which  is  the  Columbia  ideal  and 
which  Professor  Seligman  so  well  rep- 
resents. Dean  Burgess,  with  real  emo- 
tion, claimed  Seligman  as  his  ])ersonal 
discovery  and  described  in  a  most  inter- 
esting way  their  joint  labors  in  bringing 
the  School  of  Political  Science  to  its 
present  high  standard.  President  James 
of  the  University  of  Illinois  and  Profes- 
sor Dewey  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  characterized  Seligman's 
work  as  an  economist  and  as  one  of  the 
charter  members  of  the  American  Eco- 
nomic Association.  Dr.  Adler  spoke  for 
the  Ethical  Culture  Society,  of  which 
Professor  Seligman  is -president,  and  em- 
phasized the  value  of  his  economic  spec- 
ulations in  giving  greater  precision  to 
ethical  concepts  and  ideals.  As  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  city  government,  Presi- 
dent McAneny  of  Manhattan  borough, 
after  acknowledging  the  city's  debt  to  the 
guest  of  honor,  drew  an  inspiring  picture 
of  the  New  York  of  the  future.  Profes- 
sor Emery,  chairman  of  the  Tariff  Board, 
recalled  some  amusing  incidents  of  the 
period  when  he  was  a  student  of  eco- 
nomics at  Columbia,  and  Gaylord  White 
indicated  what  the  social  settlement 
movement  in  New  York  has  owed  to  this 
university  man's  sympathetic  apprecia- 
tion of  its  aims  and  difficulties.  l;inally, 
Professor  Ripley  of  Harvard,  "the  old- 
est living  graduate,"  added  his  tribute  of 
gratitude  and  appreciation  to  Professor 
Seligman,  the  teacher,  and  concluded  the 
list  of  addresses  by  presenting  him  with 
the  medal  designed  for  the  occasion  by 
Mowbray  Clark.  Notable  as  were  these 
addresses,  Professor  Seligman's  reply 
was  easily  the  event  of  the  evening. 
With  characteristic  modesty  he  turned 
attention  from  himself  to  the  conditions 
that  had  made  his  work  possible.  His 
summing  up  of  the  debt  that  the  scholar 
owes  to  his  co-workers,  the  teacher  to 
his  pupils,  and  the  citizen  to  his  fellows 
will  long  linger  in  the  memory  of  those 
who  heard  him.  Altogether  this  spon- 
taneous tribute  to  an  unusual  career  was 
eloquent  of  the  increasing  appreciation 
with  which  disinterested  social  service  is 
coming  to  be  regarded. 


STAGE  CHILDREN 

JANE  ADDAMS 

In  the  recent  discussion  concerning 
the  appearance  of  children  upon  the 
stage,  there  has  evidently  arisen  a  con- 
fusion between  the  educational  value  of 
'dramatic  training  and  stage  life  as  a 
money-earning  occupation  for  children. 
As  Francis  Wilson  in  a  recent  article 
has  quoted  the  appearance  of  children  in 
the  Hull  House  Theater  in  such  wise 
as  to  increase  this  confusion,  the  follow- 
ing statement  may  be  of  value. 

For  many  years  at  Hull  House  chil- 
dren have  given  plays  varying  from 
Alice  in  Wonderland  and  Puss  in  Boots 
by  the  little  children,  to  the  heroic  plays 
of  Wat  Tyler  and  William  Tell  given 
by  the  older  lads.  Care  has  always  been 
taken  to  relate  the  subjects  to  the  natur- 
al interests  of  the  children,  and  the  plays 
are  selected  with  reference  to  their  imag- 
inative, artistic,  and  historic  content. 

We  consider  this  dramatic  training  of 
great  educational  value,  and  the  plays 
which  represent  weeks  of  careful  prepa- 
ration, are  given  on  exactly  the  same 
basis  as  are  the  recitals  of  the  Hull 
House  Music  School,  or  the  exhibitions 
of  the  Hull  House  Gymnasium. 

No  child  is  allowed  to  appear  in  more 
than  two  plays  a  year,  and  if  during  the 
rehearsal  of  the  first  play  his  school 
work  has  suffered,  or  if  he  neglects  his 
other  appointments  at  Hull  House,  he 
is  not  allowed  to  appear  in  the  second 
play.  During  this  training  the  child 
lives  at  home  and  is  regular  in  his  school 
attendance.  He  merely  has  the  added 
education  and  stimulation  of  dramatic 
training  as  other  Hull  House  children 
have  lessons  in  music,  painting  and  the 
plastic  arts.  His  training  is  not  for 
a  moment  to  be  compared  to  the  vicissi- 
tudes and  irregularities  of  professional 
stage  life. 

Our  own  experience  in  all  of  the  art 
schools  connected  with  Hull  House 
leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  laws  pro- 
tecting children  need  to  apply  to  "art" 
quite  as  much  as  to  factory  labor.  It 
is  quite  impossible  to  estimate  the  loss 
to  society  of  artistic  ability  of  all  sorts, 
because  we  have  failed  to  realize  that 
talent  must  be  zealously  guarded  and  ed- 
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ucated,  and  because  we  have  permitted 
gifted  children  to  be  prematurely  ex- 
ploited for  the  benefit  of  him  who  first 
chances  to  discover  their  unusual  abili- 
ties. 

FIRE  AS  A   SOCIAL 
DESTROYER1 

PETER  JOSEPH  McKEON 

That  women  and  children  are  the  prin- 
cipal sufferers  by  fire  is  a  fact  that  de- 
serves particular  attention  at  this  time. 
The  result  may  be  simply  the  working  of 
a  general  law  that  tlic  weaker  members 
should  be  the  victims  in  all  catastrophes, 
but  the  appeal  to  humanity  is  none  the 
less  strong.  The  record  of  lives  lost  in 
recent  fire  disasters  in  the  United  States 
bears  out  this  statement. 

In  the  Iroquois  Theater  fire  in  Chicago 
in  1903,  which  occurred  at  a  Christmas 
matinee,  the  dead  numbered  581  and  the 
injured  240,  mostly  women  and  children. 

The  next  year,  1904,  the  excursion 
steamer.  General  Slocum,  took  fire  in 
the  East  river.  New  York,  resulting  in  the 
loss  of  950  persons,  nearly  all  women  and 
children  on  a  church  picnic.  The  pathos 
of  this  terrible  disaster  was  intensified 
by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  victims  came 
from  a  certain  section  of  the  city  which 
was  practically  a  village  in  itself,  so  that 
the  catastrophe  meant  the  death  or  dis- 
ruption of  a  great  number  of  families. 

In  January.  1908.  at  a  theater  fire  in 
Boyertown,  Pa.,  nearly  200  women  and 
children  were  killed. 

In  March  of  the  same  year  occurred 
the  fire  in  the  school  at  Collinwood,  near 
Geveland,  in  which  173  lives  were  lost — 
vomen  teachers  and  171  children. 

What  takes  place  when  the  victims 
number  hundreds  and  even  close  to  thou- 
sands is  repeated  when  the  destroyer  is 

"Thin    hrlef    •ummarT    of    the    goclnl    aapect    of 

flrr    ICIMH — life    mil    llmh    unit    property — («    moit 

tlmeir   In  IhU  flrnl    l«*ne  of  Tur  Srnvrr  following 

the  fmtorr  tire  at  Newark.  N.  J..  In  which  twenty- 

,,^r«on».      nil      women      worker*.      lo«l     their 

HT»*«.     mnnr    other*    were    Injured    anil     hundred* 

out   of  ernplnrment   (it   the   beginning 

of   winter       An   Mllmate   of   the  norlal   co*t   of   the 

•     lire    wHI    \"    pnliM«he<l    In    nn    earlT    l«nu* 

"Ion    of    Mr.    MrKnon.    who    In    a 

*T     on     (Ire     ln«nr«nre    and     fire 

i ml    fhr   n»lrl«orv    memlier   on    fire   pro- 

•"•    ChnrltlM    Aid    Aaaoclatlon'i 

New  York  city  rliltlng  committee. 


content  with  dozens  and  scores.  The 
crowded  East  Side  of  New  York,  and  all 
tenement  districts  for  that  matter,  have 
fatal  midnight  fires  as  regular  as  the 
seasons. 

All  that  human  skill  and  bravery  can 
do  is  done  by  the  firemen.  Ladders  are 
raised  to  help  relieve  the  fire  escapes 
loaded  beyond  their  working  capacity. 
Life  nets  are  spread  to  catch  the  human 
bundles  self-flung  to  the  pavement  as  a 
choice  to  roasting  in  the  flames  behind. 
Bridges  and  chains  of  stout  limbs  and 
bodies  are  constructed  where  apparatus 
does  not  avail.  The  work  of  rescue  is 
performed  as  well  as  it  ever  can  be  done, 
but,  when  the  last  final  search  is  made, 
there  are  the  dozen  or  score  who  awoke 
too  late,  or  being  sick  and  helpless  were 
doomed  like  trapped  beasts  in  the  jungle. 

A  list  of  these  fatal  tenement  fires  in 
New  York  shows  with  what  regularity 
they  occur: 


Year 

l'"'l 

l1"1" 
1H07 


Location  Deaths 

4?0    Eleventh   avenue  25 

Ml    Attorney    afreet  14 

I  routman    atreet 
in.-,   Allen   street 

2--'  rhr.rmle  street  l« 

L'M    Enn't    ninth    street 
7114   Mulberry   atrect  11 


Women  and  children  supply  most  of 
the  victims  for  these  fatal  tenement  fires. 
In  fact  the  firemen  report  that  all  too 
frequently  they  find  the  men  in  the  street, 
clamorously  beseeching  the  firemen  to 
save  the  women  and  children  they  have 
left  behind.  This  may  be  due  to  a  racial 
lack  of  physical  courage,  or  it  may  be 
simply  accident  that  the  men  are  able  to 
make  their  escape.  It  is  only  too  true, 
however,  in  most  fire  panics  the  firemen 
are  called  to  deal  with,  that  they  have  to 
beat  back  the  men  in  order  to  give  the 
women  and  children  the  first  chance  to 
reach  a  place  of  safety.  On  one  occasion 
known  personally  by  the  writer,  a  fireman 
straddling  the  window  sills  from  one 
building  to  another  had  to  punch  an  ex- 
cited Italian  before  he  could  get  him  to 
stay  and  help  carry  his  family  from  win- 
dow to  window. 

What  these  men  of  the  tenements  do 
is  not  very  different  from  what  other 
men  do  in  time  of  fire.  It  is  not  fair 
either  to  lay  a  general  accusation  of  cow- 
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ardice  against  men  because  they  fail  in 
the  test  by  fire.  In  all  too  many  cases 
the  men  are  helpless  themselves.  Fire  is 
master  from  the  start  and  it  is  a  hopeless 
conflict.  All  that  human  strength  and 
courage  can  do  is  to  perish  with  the  peo- 
ple in  danger.  The  attack  is  so  sudden, 
so  strange  and  new,  the  ways  of  meeting 
it  unknown,  the  weapons  not  at  hand  or 
unfamiliar,  that  even  the  bravest  men  find 
themselves  struggling  with  some  super- 
foe.  Flesh  and  blood  simply  cannot  be 
opposed  to  this  withering  element.  Is 
there  anything  more  heartrending  than 
the  order  by  the  fire  chief,  "Look  under 
the  beds  for  the  children."  That  is  part 
of  the  Fire  Department  routine  at  a  tene- 
ment fire,  to  search  for  the  bodies  of 
abandoned  little  ones. 

After  a  recital  of  deaths  by  fire  as  an 
item  of  human  suffering,  it  is  an  anti- 
climax to  refer  to  the  loss  of  property. 
Yet  the  claims  of  the  living  deserve  at- 
tention, and  fire  is  a  factor  in  the  cost  of 
living  that  cannot  wholly  be  ignored.  It 
has  long  been  matter  of  observation  by 
the  Fire  Department  that  people  in  tene- 
ments and  even  the  better  class  of  dwell- 
ings do  not  carry  fire  insurance.  The 
investigation  conducted  by  Robert  C. 
Chapin  on  the  standard  of  living  in  New 
York  showed  that  in  a  group  of  318 
families,  only  forty-two  per  cent  had  pro- 
vision for  loss  of  property  by  fire.  Of 
this  forty-two  per  cent,  the  Italian  fami- 
lies carried  no  insurance,  only  thirty-two 
per  cent  of  the  American,  Irish,  German 
and  colored  families  carried  insurance  on 
property,  while  the  Russian  and  Austro- 
Hungarian  with  eighty-nine  per  cent, 
were  the  only  groups  that  carried  it  to 
any  extent. 

The  subject  has  never  had  even  the 
most  superficial  investigation,  but  the  ob- 
servations of  the  firemen  are  trustworthy 
enough  to  demonstrate  that  people  in 
dwelling  houses  suffer  considerable  finan- 
cial loss.  A  fire  in  a  dwelling  house 
means  smoke  damage,  not  actually  de- 
structive of  clothing  and  furniture,  but 
sufficient  to  cause  some  loss ;  it  means 
water  damage,  which  causes  positive 
damage  and  loss  to  clothing,  furniture 


and  food,  and  it  means  heat  and  flame 
damage,  which  renders  practically  useless 
nearly  everything  in  the  apartment.  The 
loss  of  clothing  means  a  loss  of  personal 
equipment  which  must  be  replaced  at 
some  expense,  and  the  damage  or  loss  of 
furniture  and  food  means  a  loss  of  home 
'equipment  which  must  be  replaced  at 
some  expense.  If  it  be  considered  that 
both  the  personal  and  the  home  outfits 
are  secured  after  very  great  difficulty, 
and  in  many  cases  by  the  savings  of 
months  and  years,  it  is  evident  that  their 
loss  or  damage  amounts  to  an  economic 
tragedy  for  the  poor. 

In  addition  to  the  financial  loss  caused 
by  damage  there  is  the  loss  of  income 
due  to  loss  of  employment  caused  by 
temporary  or  permanent  stoppage  of 
business  resulting  in  the  laying  off  of 
workers.  Even  a  slight  fire  in  mills  and 
factories  may  throw  hundreds  of  work- 
ers out  of  their  jobs,  while  the  total  de- 
struction of  large  plants  sometimes 
works  a  permanent  and  disadvantageous 
change  in  employment  conditions  for 
thousands  of  workers.  In  a  number  of 
instances  the  burning  of  one  establish- 
ment meant  the  destruction  of  a  town's 
principal  industry,  which  was  also  the 
only  means  of  livelihood  for  most  of  the 
inhabitants. 

If  fire  can  be  thus  proved  a  destructive 
force  in  our  living  conditions,  it  is  fair 
to  ask  what  steps  are  being  taken  to  con- 
trol or  minimize  it.  Even  from  the  ran- 
dom and  incomplete  figures  of  loss  in 
this  article,  it  appears  worthy  of  some 
remedial  efforts  by  the  great  agencies 
that  are  today  working  for  social  better- 
ment. As  an  economic  problem,  it  is 
hardly  yet  in  the  first  stages  of  solution ; 
as  a  social  problem,  it  is  in  a  state  of 
utter  neglect.  The  best  evidence  of  this 
is  the  absence  of  statistics.  In  New 
York,  the  great  center  of  organized 
philanthropy  and  charity,  there  is  no 
source,  public  or  private,  from  which 
useful  data  on  fire  can  be  obtained.  If 
the  preliminary  research  has  not  been 
performed,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  remedial  measures  have  either  been 
projected  or  are  in  process  of  application. 
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HAS 


The  scales  clatter  down  from  the 
hand  of  the  granite  statue  of  Justice  on 
the  Westmoreland  county  court  house ; — 
the  American  flag  is  ordered  furled  on 
the  public  highway  by  state  police  with 
. — in  a  high  field  at  the  Heath  Farm, 
which  hitherto  has  been  the  haunt  of 
nothing  more  gruesome  than  scarecrows, 
mine-workers  on  strike  string  up  the  effi- 
gy of  a  "scab,"  which  dangles  by  its  neck 
in  the  wind ; — in  the  little  Catholic  cem- 
etery on  the  hill  overlooking  Yukon, 
which  was  given  to  the  Church  of  ( >ur 
Lady  of  Sorrows,  the  Slavic  Father  has 
planted  a  cross  over  a  solitary  grave,  so 
he  tells  you,  that  the  coal  companies  may 
they  cannot  "buy  a  priest's  body 
and  soul." 

If  this  were  an  age  of  superstition, 
men  might  find  in  these  things  omens 
of  bad  blood  and  ill-times  afoot.  And 
in  this  year  of  1910  they  are  symbols  on 
the  one  hand  of  the  miners'  insurrection 
(President  Hutchinson  of  the  Westmore- 
land Coal  Company  call*  it  "civil  "..r") 
which  for  half  a  year  has  racked  West- 
moreland county,  and  on  the  other,  of 
the  lengths  to  which  some  of  the  oper- 
D*erat»r 


ators  have  gone  in 
their  efforts  to  retain 
absolute  authority  over  the 
coal  pits  of  the  region. 
Of  the  existence  of  civil  strife,  the 
observer  needs  no  signs  nor  tokens.  It  is 
here  in  its  grim  realities  elbowing  the 
customary  routine  of  the  farms  and  vil- 
lages of  this  old  Pennsylvania  country- 
side. Tented  hill-sides  shelter  evicted 
families,  processions  of  rough  clad  min- 
ers led  by  fife  and  drum,  flying  Old 
Glory,  tread  the  township  roads,  mounted 
troopers  rattle  six-shooters  at  their  hips, 
rations  by  the  wagon  load  are  daily  dis- 
tributed by  the  union  commissary,  people 
have  been  arrested,  half  a  dozen  men 
have  been  shot  dead,  and  non-partici- 
pants, business  men  of  Pittsburgh  and 
others  who  made  overtures  toward  peace, 
have  been  labeled  "presumptuous  and  of- 
ficious." Such  a  situation  calls  for  a 
statement,  both  of  what  has  happened 
and  what,  so  far  as  an  outsider  can 
judge,  are  the  social  causes  which  un- 
derlie it. 

Westmoreland  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  important  counties  in  Western 
Pennsylvania.  Geographically,  it  lies  in 
the  great  angle  between  the  Allegheny 
and  Monongahela  rivers.  Pittsburgh  is 
twenty  miles  to  the  west,  and  the  West- 
moreland coal  fields  extend  east  toward 
Johnstown  under  the  foothills  of  the  Al- 
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Map   6j/  Alexis  Sokoloff. 

WESTMORELAND     COUNTY. 

leghenies.  Greensburg,  the  county  seat 
with  a  population  of  15,000,  Latrobe, 
Jeanette,  Irwin,  Yukon,  Madison  and 
Export  stand  out  as  the  larger  centers, 
and  the  principal  companies  are  the 
Westmoreland  Coal  Company  with  head- 
quarters in  Philadelphia,  the  Penn  Gas 
Company  and  the  Manor  Gas  Company, 
both  controlled  by  the  Westmoreland 
Company;  the  Keystone  Coal  and  Coke 
Company,  Jamison  Coal  and  Coke  Com- 
pany, the  Berwind-White  Coal  Com- 
pany, the  Latrobe-Connellsville  Coal  and 
Coke  Company,  the  Skelly  Coal  and 
Coke  Company.  The  main  line  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  runs  through  the 
district,  sends  arms  out  in  all  directions 
to  the  mines,  and  carries  practically  all 
of  the  coal  loosened  in  the  region. 

From  the  standpoint  of  labor  organi- 
zation, the  region  lies  between  the  Con- 
nellsville  coke  fields,  where  there  have 
been  no  unions  since  H.  C.  Frick  won 
his  strike  there  in  the  eighties,  and  the 
Pittsburgh  territory  which  makes  up 
District  NTo.  5  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America,  where  the  men  have 
been  making  collective  bargains  with  the 
operators  for  twelve  years.  In  normal 
times  from  17.000  to  20.000  men,  Slavs 
predominating,  are  employed  in  the 
Westmoreland  mines.  The  unions  have 
hitherto  been  unable  to  get  a  permanent 


footing  among  them ; 
and  unlike  the  recent 
strike  in  the  bituminous 
field  of  Illinois,  this  up- 
rising has  not  been  one 
of  men  thoroughly  or- 
ganized when  they  went 
out. 

The  control  of  the  op- 
erators has  been  so  com- 
plete, that  the  coming  in 
of  representatives  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers 
was  to  them  an  invasion 
of  their  territory  by  an 
enemy  of  whom  they 
had  ill  opinion,  and  re- 
sented as  such.  They 
charged  that  these  out- 
s  i  d  e  r  s  fomented  the 
trouble,  and  that  they 
had  had  emissaries  at 
work  six  months  before  it  began.  This 
is  denied.  That  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers have  organized  and  backed  up  the 
Westmoreland  men  is  a  clear  and  open 
fact;  equally  certain  would  it  appear 
that  the  men  in  more  than  a  few  of  the 
mines  had  a  stored  up  body  of  grievances, 
long  battened  down  by  the  administrative 
policy  of  the  managements.  This  needed 
only  a  fuse  to  set  it  off. 

The  fuse,  oddly  enough,  was  the  new 
explosive  introduced  in  January  and  Feb- 
ruary as  a  measure  of  safety  in  line 
with  orders  of  the  state  mine  inspector.1 
At  about  the  same  time  a  new  safety 
lamp  was  adopted  by  the  companies  and 
its  use  required  also.  As  miners  are  paid 
by  piece  rates  and  have  to  furnish  their 
own  explosives,  such  changes  in  equip- 
ment are  matters  of  cash  to  them.  Dis- 
satisfaction first  developed  among  work- 

1  The  state  Inspector  selected  ten  or  a  dozen 
explosive's  as  permissihlc.  nnd  after  experiments 
the  compnnies  made  a  selection  of  Hie  siilistitnte 
to  he  used  In  Westmoreland  for  hlack  powder. 
The  Inl rodiict ion  of  the  new  explosives  \v;is  the 
cause  of  tronhlc  In  the  nclfihlinrlii!:  district,  also, 
betu-een  the  unions  nnd  the  operators.  To  quote 
1'resldcnt  M.  II.  Tnylor.  In  his  Tenth  Annual  lie- 
port  lo  the  Stockholders  of  the  rittshnruh  foal 
Company  for  the  year  ending  Iipccnihcr  :u.  in"0: 
"Tne  question  of  permlsslhle  explosives  lias  licen 
the  only  difficulty  with  Inhor  ilnrine  the  year, 
due  to  the  stale  Mining  Department  insisting  up- 
on their  use  and  (he  miners  resisting  their  intro- 
duction on  the  ground  of  a  clal-ned  reduction  In 
their  earning  power.  The  question  Is  one  of 
vital  Importance,  as  hlnck  powder  Is  believed  to 
lie  the  irreatpst  menace  to  life  and  property  that 
the  Industry  contends  with  in  the  \vay  of  ex- 
plosions and  mine  fires." 
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«rs  of  the  Keystone  Company.  Holding 
that  the  new  lamp  gave  less  light  than 
the  old,  and  that  the  new  explosive  broke 
up  the  coal  finer  than  black  powder,  they 
claimed  that  they  could  not  earn  as  much 
per  day  as  before.  The  operators,  on 
the  other  hand,  state  that  while  it  takes 
more  intelligence  to  use  the  new  explo- 
sive, the  results  when  it  is  properly 
handled  are  as  good.  (A  bungler  might 
well  be  a  heavy  loser,  but  that  isn't  the 
type  of  man  you'd  want  to  trust  with 
black  powder.)  An  officer  of  one  of 
the  companies  stated  that  it  employed 
demonstrators,  and  that  the  trouble  lay 
in  the  men  not  giving  the  new  charge  a 
fair  trial.  But  whatever  the  results  were 
to  be  in  the  long  run,  it  is  fairly  clear 
that  the  losses  incident  to  the  period  of 
introduction  were  for  the  most  part 
borne  by  the  men,  a  distribution  of  the 
burdens  of  progress  in  which  they  had 
had  no  voice.  Various  estimates  as  to 
the  drop  in  wages  occasioned  by  the 
changes  range  from  two  per  cent  to 
twenty.  One  outspoken  operator  put  it 
as  high  as  five ;  a  fair  intentioned  miner 
as  low  as  ten.  Changes  tending  to  m:ike 
a  hazardous  occupation  less  hazardous 
are  naturally  welcomed  by  the  more  in- 
telligent miners,  but  habits  of  work  are 
sttil>l>orn,  and  wages  and  the  high  cost 
of  living  were  at  such  a  point  as  to 
mnWe  the  men  slow  to  submit  without  a 
protest  to  anything  that  was  cutting  their 
pay. 

A  matching  up  of  individual  com- 
plaints led  to  indignation  meetings  in 
Greensburg  in  early  March,  to  which 
miners  from  other  camps  were  invited. 
The  powder  grievance  was  aired  in  the 
meetings.  Following  the  second  meet- 
ing twenty  or  more  of  the  men  in  the 
Keystone  Mines  were  discharged,  one 
having  Ix-en  an  emnloye  for  twenty-four 
years.  The  company's  reason,  as  stated 
to  us  by  a  .superintendent,  was  that  these 
leaders  had  been  reported  as  talking 
ugly  aenin«t  the  operators."  This 
action  crystallized  the  movement  toward 
organization  and  the  company  was 
informed  that  unless  the  discharged  men 
were  reinstated,  the  union  recognized, 
and  the  wage  scale  fixed  on  the  basis  of 
that  in  the  adjacent  Pittsburgh  district, 


all  the  men  would  strike.  The  company 
refused  the  demands,  and  the  1,300 
Greensburg  miners  left  their  jobs. 

Plans  were  set  on  foot  to  extend  the 
strike  to  other  mines.  The  men  formed 
in  columns  and  marched  from  one  mine 
to  the  next  accompanied  by  bands  and 
banners.  The  response  was  widespread. 
By  the  end  of  May,  practically  all  the 
workers  in  the  district  had  been  affected. 
The  largest  number  of  men  out  on  strike 
at  any  one  time  reached  something  over 
17.000.  Of  these,  by  October,  perhaps 
lo.ooo  had  gone  to  other  districts  and 
2,000  had  gone  back  to  work  in  their  old 
places;  some  had.  no  doubt,  shifted  to 
other  mines  in  the  Westmoreland  district, 
where  they  would  not  be  known,  but  the 
great  part  of  the  remaining  5.000  were 
keeping  up  the  fight.  To  fill  their  places 
the  companies  had  brought  in  laborers 
from  a  distance.  In  the  face  of  the  many 
claims  and  counter  claims,  it  is  hard  to 
get  at  how  many  of  the  old  men  remained 
at  work,  and  how  many  of  the  strike- 
breakers have  stayed  and  dug  coal.  Such 
indications  as  seemed  reliable  would  put 
the  output  for  the  whole  county  during 
September  as  about  fifty  per  cent  normal. 
This  estimate  was  acceded  to  by  one  of 
the  operators  who  claimed,  however,  that 
while  some  of  the  smaller  mines  had 
done  no  work  at  all  since  spring,  the  five 
largest  companies  in  the  district,  who 
were  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  fight,  were 
getting  out  seventy  per  cent.  Eighty- 
seven  per  cent  of  the  Westmoreland 
force  in  September  were  new  men. 

Many  of  the  workers  lived  in  company 
houses,  and  strikers  who  did  not  move 
out  when  notified  were  evicted.  To  shel- 
ter them  the  United  Mine  Workers  sup- 
plied about  500  tents  during  the  summer. 
Land  was  leased,  and  camps,  usually  of 
from  ten  to  twenty  tents  each,  were  put 
in  commission.  A  bed  or  two.  sometimes 
a  table,  several  chairs  and  boxes,  a  few 
kitchen  utensil*,  a  provision  basket  and 
a  pile  of  clothing  furnished  such  a  tent. 
The  stove  stood  out-ifle.  and  in  some 
camps  One  stove  cooked  for  several  fami- 
lies. In  warm,  dry  weather  tent  life  did 
not  prove  unpleasant :  but  in  tlie  spells 
of  wet  weather  everything  became  damp, 
the  ground  muddy,  and  general  condi- 
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very  bad.     '  the  tents  had 

but  the  one  compartment  and  afforded 
n.i  privacy  for  women  or  children.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  a  number  of  babies  were 
born  under  canvas,  and  the  care  of  the 

rily  inadequate. 

Men  willing  to  work  at  the  wages  and 

r  the  working  conditions  offered  by 

the  companies  have  been  placed  in  the 

houses  from  which  these  families  were 

I.    Their  presence  has  been  resent- 
ed and  there  has  been  a  succession  of 

of  strikers  catching  strike-breakers 
on  the  street  corners,  and  at  other  places 

from  the  mines,  and  beating  them 
up.  ince,  one  of  the  companies 

charges  that  twelve  of  its  men  were  sur- 
rounded on  the  way  to  the  evening  train 
in  Irwin  on  June  24  and  beaten  with 
blackjacks,  brick-bats,  empty  beer  bot- 
tles and  clubs;  that  thirteen  men  were 
mobbed  at  the  Pennsylvania  Railway 
bridge  at  Irwin  three  days  later;  that  on 
July  29  two  hundred  strikers  from  the 
Criterion  Mine  threw  stones  at  the  tip- 
ple and  the  houses  where  the  strike- 
breakers were  lodged ;  that  on  August  i , 
late  at  night,  a  crowd  passed  the  home  of 
lolm  Ayres,  called  him  an  "old  scab"  and 
"blackleg."  and  promised  him  that  his 
soul  would  be  in  hell  before  another 
week ;  that  on  August  3,  a  crowd  of 
strikers  stationed  themselves  on  the  hill 
opposite  the  houses  at  Shaft  No.  2  of 
the  Westmoreland  Company,  where  the 
working  miners  were  living,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  shoot  into  the  houses. 

Dttcmtwr  9.  1910. 


This  sort  of  friction  dated  back,  how- 
ever, to  before  the  importation  of  the 
strike-breakers,  the  companies  charging 
that  numbers  of  their  old  men  were  in- 
timidated at  the  outset.  As  to  the  dem- 
onstrations from  mine  to  mine  which  in- 
augurated the  strike  last  spring,  it  may 
serve  to  quote  from  a  memorandum  prc- 
jrared  by  the  superintendents  of  the 
•:noreland  Coal  Company  and  ap- 
proved by  President  Hutchinson.  It 
should  be  read  with  the  clear  under- 
standing that  the  statements  are  those 
of  observers  hostile  to  the  men  who 
participated  in  these  rural  marches,  which 
were  in  a  way  reminiscent  of  the  old 
time  agrarian  risings  which  have  marked 
Knglish  history: 

Early  in  April,  in  fact  at  least  two  months 
prior  to  that  time,  the  United  Mine  Workers 
had  determined  that  the  Irwin  Field  must  be 
organized.  The  news  of  this  understanding 
had  a  great  influence  throughout  this  region. 

On  April  6,  the  miners  who  live  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  our  Westmoreland  shaft,  namely, 
Westmoreland  City,  governed  by  this  under- 
standing, which  had  been  thoroughly  discussed 
at  previous  meetings  held  locally,  decided  that 
no  one  should  be  allowed  to  go  to  work  on 
this  day.  The  morning  of  the  above  date  was 
very  foggy,  and  as  the  men  were  on  their  way 
to  work  at  the  above  mentioned  mine,  the 
Township  Road  was  lined  with  the  then  so- 
called  strikers,  who  fired  volleys  of  stones, 
bolts  and  clubs,  and  threatened  all  the  men 
whom  they  met  with  bodily  violence  and  that 
their  houses  would  be  burned,  their  wives  and 
babies  murdered,  and  with  this  emphasis  to 
their  remarks  said  that  "no  one  should  work 
in  that  mine  except  they  belonged  to  the  United 
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Mine  Workers  of  America,"  and  said  that  they 
were  acting  under  the  direction  of  Francis 
Feehan,  president  of  No.  5  District,  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America.  In  addition  to 
this  mob  violence,  they  kept  up  a  continual  fir- 


o'clock.  There  was 
stone  throwing, 
howling,  and  ev- 
erything was  re- 
sorted to  to  intim- 
idate men  from 
going  to  work.  At 
W  e  s  t  m  o  r  e  land 
shaft  on  the  same 
morning  there 
were  about  two 
hundred  (200) 
men  and  a  lot  of 
women  who  at- 
tacked the  men 
going  from  work 
in  the  afternoon 
and  six  (6)  of  the 
workm  en  were 
badly  beaten  up; 
one  of  them  in 
particular  had  to 

have  the  attendance  of  a  physician,  who  put 

several   stitches   in   his  scalp. 

On  June  17  a  mass  meeting  was  held  on  the 
field,  opposite  Penn  Mine  Xo.  5.  where  about 
fifteen  hundred  (1500)  strikers  were  assembled. 


ing  of  revolvers  and  Winchesters  until  the  fog     "uef,n  '  Q  t  ls 

lifted  Into  in  the  fnrennnn      ThU  ™rfnrm!  P»  the  way  to  the  meeting  ground    the  march- 


lifted  late  in  the  forenoon.  This  performance 
was  renewed  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night  and 
kept  up  until  daylight  the  next  day.  Through- 
out all  this  time  of  mob  rule  there  was  no  in- 
dication of  any  desire  or  efforts  of  any  of  the 
local  peace  authorities,  or  the  sheriff  of  this 
county,  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  com- 
pany or  its  employes. 

On  April  n.  between  five  and  six  o'clock  in 


ing  strikers  were  met  by  the  sheriff  of  West- 
moreland county.  John  K.  Shields,  who  asked 
the  leaders  to  stop  and  disperse.  The  leaders 
disregarded  this  request,  pushed  the  sheriff  off 
the  main  public  road  into  the  ditch,  and  passed 
on  to  the  meeting  ground.  When  the  meeting 
was  about  two-thirds  over  some  of  the  strik- 
ing miners,  incensed  by  the  sight  of  coal  com- 
ing out  of  our  mine,  rushed  down  over  the 


the  morning,  while  our  workingmen  were  go-  bank,  stoned  our  workingmen,  smashed  all  the 
ing  to  Criterion  Mine,  they  were  met  by  about 
four  hundred  (400)  marching  strikers,  who 
used  all  kinds  of  tactics  to  prevent  them  from 
going  to  work.  Several  of  our  employes  were 
badly  beaten  up.  several  of  the  dinner  buckets 
were  taken  from  others  and  a  riot  was  avoided 
only  by  the  retreat  of  the  men  who  desired  to 
go  to  work.  Notwithstanding  the  general 
knowledge  of  the  situation  in  this  vicinity,  and 
the  riotous  methods  adopted  by  the  strikers, 
no  effort  was  made  by  any  of  the  local  author- 
ities to  prevent  these  lawless  actions. 


windows  in  the  motor  house,  and  intimidated 
and  threatened  and  drove  the  workir.gnu-n 
away  from  the  mine.  They  were  stopped  from 
further  destroying  property  only  by  deputy 
sheriffs  who  threatened  to  shoot  if  the  men 
advanced  to  commit  any  further  depredations. 
The  local  constable  of  Hempfield  township  and 
the  constable  of  the  Borough  of  Penn  were  in 
attendance  at  this  meeting  and  made  no  effort 
whatever  to  disperse  the  crowd  or  quell  the 
violence. 


On  April   16.  after  a  mass  meeting  held  in 

*           *  *   .  f  T-. 


These  early  demonstrations  occurred 
„  ...  some  months  before  we  visited  West- 

the   vicinity  of   our   Export   Mine   by  striking      moreland  county,     It  is  plain  that  feeling 

miners  who  came  in  from  other  mines  then  on 

strike,   the   men  at   work   at    Export    Mine  all      ran  hl&"'  the  men.  hitherto  unorganized, 

stepped-  work  and  on  the  following  night  our  acting  in  undisciplined  bodies.  It  is  per- 
haps unnecessary  at  this  date  to  attempt 
to  decide  too  nicely  as  to  the  weight  to 
attach  to  the  conflicting  versions  of  what 
happened.  In  September,  we  attended  a 
meeting  at  the  camp  on  the  lleatli  Farm, 
which  was  later  described  to  us  by  Key- 
stone officials  as  an  occasion  when  the 
talk  was  violent.  A  scarecrow  effigy 
with  miner's  cap  and  pick  stood  on  a  pole 
in  the  center  of  the  hill  and  the  speaking, 


mine  foreman's  house  was  se't  on  fire.  No 
effort  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  local  au- 
thorities to  apprehend  the  persons  connected 
with  this  outrage. 

_  On  April  28.  the  situation  throughout  the  en- 
tire field  was  serious.  At  Export  about  six 
hundred  (fioo)  men  and  seventy-five  (75) 
wnmen  marched  through  the  town"  from  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  until  seven  o'clock.  At 
our  Criterion  Mine  on  the  same  morning,  there 
were  about  fifteen  hundred  (1500)  men  and 
one  hundred  (100)  women  marching  at  four 
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which  was  in  three  languages,  was  list- 
ened to  by  a  crowd  of  1,500  men,  seated 
about  on  the  grass.  What  the  English 
speakers  said  was  not  calculated  to  in- 
flame their  listeners,  but  to  hearten  them 
to  hold  out  and  keep  up  the  fight;  and 
apparently  the  Slavic  and  Italian  leaders 
spoke  in  similar  temper.  The  strikers 
resorted  only  to  handclapping  in  showing 
their  approval.  In  the  shade  of  some 
big  trees  were  family  groups,  and  some 
of  the  men  helped  their  women  tend  the 
babies  while  the  speaking  was  going  for- 
ward. The  crowd  had  come  over  from 
Latrobe  and  Greensburg  in  two  proces- 
sions, with  band  and  banners.  The 
marches  to  and  fro  were  wholly  order- 
ly, a  truly  remarkable  showing  consid- 
ering the  numbers  involved,  the  length 
of  territory  traversed,  the  breaking  up 
of  one  delegation  by  the  police,  and  the 
fact  that  the  conflict,  with  all  its  irrita- 
had  been  going  on  for  six  months. 
In  the  memorandum  quoted  above,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  companies  charge 
that  the  local  police  officers  and  county 
authorities  did  not  make  adequate  efforts 
in  early  spring  to  preserve  order.  This 
they  give  as  justification  for  the  means 
they  thereafter  employed  to  protect  both 
their  property  and  their  new  employes. 
The  more  serious  clashes,  however,  have 
not  been  between  the  strikers  and  the 
strike-breakers,  but  between  the  old 
miners  and  the  various  peace  officers  who 
have  been  called  in.  One  company  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Police  is  regular- 


ly stationed  at  Greensburg,  a  second  was 
called  in  as  reinforcement.  A  company 
w^hen  full  numbers  fifty-five  men.  In 
contrast  to  their  fellow  guardians  of  law 
and  order,  these  mounted  men  are  a  dis- 
ciplined lot,  some  of  them  having  seen 
army  service.  They  are  fearless  and  as 
a  rule  they  show  judgment  in  the  use  of 
weapons,  winning  the  respect  of  local 
public  opinion  and  of  the  strike  leaders. 
Whatever  the  point  of  view  of  the  com- 
manding officers,  however,  that  of  the 
rank  and  file  is  a  limited  one,  and  in  an 
industrial  dispute  is  likely  to  be  warped 
to  the  purposes  of  the  side  whose  prop- 
erty they  are  protecting.  When  we  asked 
a  trooper  in  Latrobe  what  he  did  when 
the  foreigners  raised  trouble,  he  said, 
"Ride  in  and  scoop  'em  up,  and  beat  hell 
out  of  "em."  They  were  Hunkies  to  him. 
The  locally  commissioned  officers  have 
been  of  a  different  sort.  Private  watch- 
men and  a  few  deputy  constables  have 
been  used,  but  deputy  sheriffs  form  the 
largest  element  in  the  force.  At  one  time 
these  numbered  over  400,  and  over  200 
are  still  employed.  Beginning  in  May, 
these  men  have  been  sworn  in  by  Sheriff 
Shields  of  Westmoreland  county,  but  are 
put  on  the  payrolls  of  the  companies  at 
three  dollars  a  day  and  expenses.  Over 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  deputies  are 
non-residents  of  the  county  and  are  re- 
garded with  suspicion  by  responsible 
citizens  with  whom  we  talked.  Many  of 
them  proved  to  be  heavy  drinkers,  and 
instances  were  cited  where  local  sa- 


Y* 


Tii»   men    In    the   front   row.    beginning    with    Van   Blttner   at    the    left,    are   organizers    of   the 
Baited  Mine  Worker*.     Between  them.   they   ran   speak  half  a  doien   languages  effectively. 
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loon  keepers  shut  them  off  from  their 
bars  in  the  interests  of  public  safety. 
Since  the  strike  began,  two  of  them  have 
been  shot  dead  and  another  wounded  by 
fellow-deputies,  one  of  the  murders  oc- 
curring in  a  "speak-easy"  brawl  over  a 
game  of  poker.  Individuals  of  this  stripe 
have  been  armed  with  modern  guns  and 
a  star  and  turned  loose  to  deal  with  the 
strikers.  "We  employed  deputy  sher- 
iffs," said  an  operator,  "because  they  were 
the  only  sufficient  protection  we  could 
get,  and  the  deputies  employed  were 
the  best  caliber  of  men  which  the  coal 
companies  could  secure.  Pretty  soon  the 
worthless  ones  were  culled  out  and  those 
that  remain  understand  their  duties,  and 
make  pretty  efficient  watchmen.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  deputies  our  mines 
wouldn't  have  been  running  fifty  per  cent 
of  what  they  are  now." 

The  strikers  and  their  sympathizers 
have  not  been  slow  to  call  names  after 
the  deputies  and  state  police,  and  in  a 
number  of  clashes  deputies  have  been 
hit  with  clubs  and  stones,  suffering  minor 
flesh  wounds.  The  two  most  serious 
cases  of  violence  charged  against  the 
men  on  strike  took  place  at  Claridge  and 
Export.  To  quote  the  Westmoreland 
Company's  statement  of  the  former : 

At  midnight  on 
September  26,  at 
Claridge,  Pa., 
seven  shots  were 
fired  into  House 
No.  14.  This  house 
was  used  as  a 
boarding  house  for 
the  working  min- 
ers and  there  were 
twenty-seven  men 
in  the  house  at  the 
time  that  the  shots 
were  fired.  Four 
of  the  bullets 
passed  entirely 
through  the  house, 
two  of  them  strik- 
ing the  beds  upon 
which  the  board- 
ers were  sleeping. 

About  nine 
o'clock  on  the 
night  of  the  twen- 
ty-seventh of  Sep- 
tember two  bullets 
were  fired  through 
the  house  of  the 
mine  superintend- 
ent and  two 


through  the  house  of  the  mine  foreman. 
Ihere  were  twelve  children,  three  wumen 
and  the  two  foremen  in  this  house. 
IL  here  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  shoot- 
ing was  done  by  striking  miners,  as  no 
other  person  would  have  any  reason  to  shoot 
through  a  house  containing  innocent  chil- 
dren and  women  if  the  object  were  not  to 
intimidate  the  foremen  who  have  charge  of 
the  mine  at  that  place.  Under  cover  of  dark- 
'ness  the  perpetrators  of  this  act  disappeared 
and  up  to  this  time  have  not  been  apprehend- 
ed. This  company  immediately  offered  a  re- 
ward of  $500  for  the  apprehension  of  the 
parties  guilty  of  this  dastardly  act.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  $500  reward  offered  by  this  com- 
pany, a  reward  of  $500  was  offered  by  some 
of  the  citizens  of  that  community,  but  there 
was  no  effort  made  on  the  part  of  the  local 
police  or  township  constable  to  investigate 
or  try  to  apprehend  the  persons  doing  the 
shooting. 

Organizers  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers are  sceptical  as  to  the  above  incident. 
They  point  out  that  many  shots  were 
fired  and  nobody  hit ;  while  the  presence 
of  women  and  children  under  fire  was 
calculated  to  rouse  public  indignation 
over  what  had  the  ear-marks  of  an  atro- 
city. They  maintain  that  they  have  been 
unable  to  learn  of  anyone  among  the  im- 
migrant strikers  who  participated  in  the 
shooting.  They  point  to  cases,  as  in  the 
Colorado  mining  troubles  a  few  years 
ago.  where  company  agents  set  off  dyna- 


EXl'ORT. 
Where  a  company  house  was  fired  and  there  was  shooting  from    the   hilltops. 
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mite  in  order  to  discredit  the  men.  The 
company,  on  the  other  hand,  having  of- 
fered a  reward  for  the  lawbreakers,  as- 
serts that  here  was  a  chance  for  the  strike 
leaders  to  serve  their  cause  and  make 
money  in  doing  it,  by  bringing  in  some 
evidence  that  the  shooting  was  the  work 
of  deputies. 

The  Export  case  was  described  by  one 
operator  as  a  "dastardly  attempt  at 
wholesale  murder."  The  town  is  located 
in  a  narrow  valley,  making  most  of  the 
houses  distinguishable  from  the  sur- 
rounding slopes.  On  the  night  of  July 
15.  a  centrally  located  company  house 
burst  into  flames  and  shots  were  fired 
fn.m  the  hilltops.  The  Westmoreland 
>any  charged  that  strikers  set  fire 
to  the  building  in  order  to  draw  a  crowd 
and  then  in  the  light  of  the  blaze  to  pick 
them  off  with  their  Swiss  rifles.1  Cir- 
cumstantial evidence  at  the  subsequent 
trial  tended  to  support  this  charge.  The 
police  and  company  officials  say  that  they 
suspected  the  scheme  and  kept  their  men 
away  from  the  circle  of  light.  They  state 
that  150  rounds  were  then  fired,  not  only 
into  the  company  houses  generally,  but 
into  a  number  of  houses  owned  by  pri- 
vate citizens,  such  as  druggists,  physi- 
and  merchants,  who  were  accused 
of  being  in  sympathy  with  the  company. 
No  one  was  hit.  Later  that  night  two 
state  police  and  a  deputy  sheriff  arrested 
four  strikers  who  were  suspected  in  the 
case,  and  in  a  sharp  exchange  of  shots  a 
striker  was  killed,  and  a  constable 
wounded  so  seriously  that  he  was  likely 
-c  a  leg.  At  the  subsequent  trial  the 
arrested  miners  were  convicted  of  rioting 
and  arson :  no  one  was  charged  with 
shooting  the  constable. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  stages  of  vio- 
lence from  petty  to  extreme  have  been 

1  The  Kmifnmnn  Department  Rtorc  In  I'ltt*- 
bnrcb  hurl  *  rnmlmnenf  of  ill«mn1<-<l  Hwt**  nrmjr 
rtftW,  whlrh  people  t»onirht  for  dwomtln*  th«*lr 
"den*."  Mr.  Home  of  the«e  WIT*  piirrh»»e<1  by 
Immigrant*  for  n«e  In  their  Irvlge  drill*.  The 
We«tmorelfin<1  operator*  rhanre  |nnt  Immigrant 
striker*  n*e<l  them  at  Rtnort  *ntl  el*ewhere.  tt*ln( 
for  amnvinlfinn  "«|IIB»  iin'l  pmviler  with  i  round 
•oft  lead  hall  whlrh.  when  It  iMrnrli  It*  murk.  fl*t- 
•nlkln*  tl>e  mo«l  <t*n(eroii*  «-otnd" 

•  n'l    th*»    "nvnt     nvirl  ,»»i*    n'ere    of    ammunition 
thiit     haa    l»«-n     n«e.1     In     Ihl*     ro'intrr."     Ju*llre 
Tnnat   of   Oreenahnrjr.   who   (m*    hnndl'M    m*nr   of 
the    ra«e«    of    v'olenre    In    hi*    court.    It-ought    the 

•  Tenure    Imml^rint    «frlker    unarmed.     The    organ- 
izer* of  fht   t'nl'e-l   Mine   Workera  atat*  that   from 
the    hefrlnnlnt    thejr    hare    arced    tbe    mm    to    re- 
frain  from   carrying   weapon*. 


charged  against  the  deputies ;  for  in- 
stance, that  on  April  25  at  Rillton,  Carlo 
Caligary  was  knocked  senseless  by  a 
blow  in  the  forehead.  Deputy  Green  who 
struck  the  blow  being  later  found  guilty 
of  aggravated  assault  and  battery ;  that  at 
Haydenville  on  June  9,  a  constable,  in 
arresting  three  women,  beat  them, 
shackled  tliem  to  the  seat  of  his  surry 
and  carried  them  to  jail ;  that  at  Huff- 
town  July  12,  John  Hanck  and  John  Art- 
mar  on  their  way  home  \vere»at tacked  by 
lour  Keystone  men,  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  they  refused  to  return  to  work 
in  the  mines;  that  on  May  5,  without 
provocation,  Frank  Px>-;tick  was  shot 
twice  by  a  deputy  sheriff  at  Westmore- 
land City :  that  the  Cohens,  a  married 
couple,  were  in  bed  over  their  store  near 
Edna  No.  2,  when  the  house  was  broken 
into  and  they  were  beaten  up.  The  cases, 
like  those  charged  by  the  companies 
against  the  men.  cited  on  page  350, 
have  not  been  verified  by  the  writers; 
they  illustrate  the  type  of  incidents  which 
arc  related  by  the  score  in  the  mining 
towns.  Only  a  public  inquiry,  with  in- 
terpreters and  power  to  subpoena  wit- 
nesses, could  get  to  the  bottom  of  them. 
An  example  of  the  disparity  of  testi- 
mony offered  from  different  quarters  is 
illustrated  by  the  two  following  para- 
graphs, descriptive  of  the  same  incident 
on  June  12  or  13. 

From  the  Westmoreland  Coal  Com- 
pany: 

The  statement  embodied  in  the  following 
pnr.iRr.Tph  is  one  of  fads  of  the  actual  oc- 
currence. There  were  between  seventy-five 
(75)  and  eighty  (80)  women  who  began 
par.irling  the  Mrceti  of  Export  at  4..y>  o'clock 
in  th«  morning  on  the  date  above  mentioned. 
They  were  armed  with  stones,  clubs,  empty 
beer  bottles,  red  pepper  and  acids.  At  5.40 
o'clock,  they  assembled  around  the  gate 
leading  from  our  mule  yard  to  the  public 
road.  As  the  first  driver  came  out  of  the 
gate  with  his  mule,  red  pepper  was  thrown 
in  his  face  and  eyes,  and  slimes,  bottles  and 
clubs  were  thrown  vigorously  at  him  and 
the  mule.  This  continued  until  several  mules 
had  succeeded  in  pa«si»g  ami  several  of  the 
mule*  ran  nway.  The  state  constabulary 
stood  by  while  this  was  boing  done,  and 
as^ed  these  women,  very  courteously,  if  they 
would  not  disperse  and  open  up  the  public 
road  so  that  the  drivers  and  mules  might 
pass  out  and  go  to  their  work.  This  re- 
quest was  not  obeyed,  but  instead  they  be- 
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gan  throwing  stones,  bottles  and  clubs  at  the 
state  police.  These  -women  were  accom- 
panied by  men  who 'stayed  in  the  background 
and  said  nothing,  but  furnished  the  stones, 
clubs,  coal  and  bottles  that  were  thrown  at 
the  police.  When  the  sergeant  realized  that 
his  efforts  were  of  no  avail,  in  order  to  dis- 
perse the  crowd  and  open  up  the  highway  he 
ordered  the  hose  turned  on.  This  was  done 
and  the  leaders  arrested  by  the  sergeant 
of  the  constabulary,  wjio  treated  them  at  all 
times  with  all  the  courtesy  that  is  due  a 
woman.  After  they  were  arrested  and  were 
waiting  for  a  conveyance  to  take  them  to 
jail,  these  women  enacted  the  most  indecent 
tactics  that  it  is  possible  for  women,  calling 
all  persons  present  all  the  filthy  names  that 
could  be  thought  of,  and  raising  their  clothes 
over  their  heads,  told  everybody  to  look 
and  come  to  them  if  they  wanted.  None 
of  the  women  were  abused  or  struck  by  any 
person,  and  the  water  was  not  thrown  on 
all  of  them.  There  were  a  few  in  the 
crowd  who  did  get  wet,  but  the  ones  ar- 
rested were  not  wet. 

From  Secretary  McCartney  of  the 
Greensburg  Union,  disbursing  agent  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers. 

Seven  women  of  Export,  while  on  the 
road  in  line  of  march,  had  a  hose  of  hot 
water  turned  on  them,  with  infants  in  their 
arms.  The  steam  so  thick  that  it  blinded 
them,  the  water  so  hot  that  it  burned  them, 
and  the  force  so  strong  that  it  knocked  some 
of  them  down.  Then  the  state  constabulary 
came  up  and  arrested  the  women  and  when 
they  made  the  request  that  they  be  permit- 
ted to  go  to  their  homes  and  get  dry 
clothes,  the  state  police  sent  for  clothes 
and  wanted  them  to  strip  in  the  mule 
yard.  When  they  refused  they  were  taken 
to  jail  as  they  were,  children  and  all,  and 
left  there  thirty-six  hours  and  getting  a 
hearing  were  discharged.  This  case  caused 
a  clash  in  the  squire's  office.  Men  openly 
cursed  the  state  police  and  told  them  that 
if  it  was  a  mother,  wife  or  daughter  of 
theirs  they  would  shoot  them  wnere  they 
stood.  It  certainly  was  one  of  the  dirtiest 
jobs  on  record. 

Conversations  with  non-participants 
in  Greensburg  and  other  of  the  mining 
towns  convinced  us  that  in  a  number  of 
instances  deputies  overstepped  their  au- 
thority, beating  up  miners  with  little  or 
no  provocation  arid  handling  women  and 
children  roughly.  As  officers  of  the  law, 
the  deputies  have  a  legal  right  to  resort 
to  force  where  necessary  (as  citizens 
have  not  except  in  self-defence),  but  at 
the  same  time,  as  officers  of  the  law, 
they  should  if  anything  be  held  to  even 
stricter  accountability  for  any  extra  le- 


gal or  unwarranted  acts.  Now  all  fatali- 
ties which  have  occurred  since  the  out- 
break of  the  strike  have  been  at  the  hands 
of  these  imported  police.  Between  April 
and  October  five  miners  were  killed  out- 
right. We  asked  Sheriff  Shields  to  cite 
the  case  in  which,  to  his  mind,  the  dcpu- 
•ties  were  most  clearly  acting  within  their 
responsibilities  in  shooting  to  kill.  He 
gave  us  this : 

John  Snelling,  deputy  sheriff,  a  man  who 
does  not  drink,  was  met  near  the  Claridge 
works  at  about  dusk  on  the  evening  of  July 
13  by  about  forty  strikers.  They  told  him 
that  he  could  not  go  on  but  must  go  back. 
He  refused  to  return,  telling  them  to  get  out 
of  his  way,  as  he  was  going  through.  The 
strikers  blocked  the  way,  crowded  around 
to  argue,  and  some  one  hit  Snelling  with 
stones  and  clay.  In  the  pushing  and  crowd- 
ing Snelling  says  he  saw  a  man  named  John 
Pulter  reach  to  his  hip  as  if  to  pull  a  gun. 
Snelling  shot  Pulter  and  killed  him  instantly. 
Snelling  was  arrested  and  held  on  a  charge 
of  murder. 

Snelling's  trial  resulted  in  an  acquittal 
on  the  ground  of  self-defence. 

Another  case  was  that  of  Mike  Cekan, 
a  Slav,  who  was  shot  at  Bradenville  on 
the  morning  of  May  27  and  died  several 
hours  later  at  the  Greensburg  Hospital. 
Frank  Chrowe,  superintendent  of  the 
Latrobe  Coal  Company,  was  arrested, 
charged  with  murder  and  released  on 
$8,000  bail.  The  circumstances  as  al- 
leged by  Curtis  H.  Gregg,  a  member  of 
the  bar  of  Westmoreland  county,  who 
acted  as  attorney  at  Greensburg  for  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  were  as  follows: 

A  few  minutes  before  six  o'clock,  two 
mounted  deputies  were  passing  along  the  high- 
way having  in  charge  four  foreigners.  Mike 
Cekan  met  them  and  spoke  in  a  foreign  tongue 
to  those  under  arrest,  who  then  fled.  The 
deputies,  instead  of  pursuing  those  under  ar- 
rest, chased  Cekan,  who  attempted  to  conceal 
himself  in  a  coal  shed.  The  deputies  followed 
him  to  the  shed  and  there  began  to  beat  him. 
He  pleaded  with  them  not  to  beat  him.  saying 
he  had  done  nothing.  While  the  deputies  were 
assaulting  him.  his  wife  arrived  and  joined  in 
the  plea  for  mercy  and  asked  them  to  desist. 
While  this  was  going  on  Chrowe,  the  super- 
intendent, came  to  the  scene.  The  deputies 
were  unable  to  take  Cekan  from  the  shed  and 
were  retiring  when  Chrowe  shot  through  the 
window.  One  witness  testified  at  the  habeas 
corpus  hearing  for  the  release  of  Chrowe  on 
bail  that  Chrowe  shot  three  times.  The  tes- 
timony elicited  the  fact  that  Cekan  was  most 
brutally  beaten  before  he  was  shot.  Follow- 
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ing  is  a  description  of  the 
wounds,  taken  from  the  tes- 
timony of  Coroner  H.  A. 
McMurray.  a  physician: 
Left  arm  above  elbow,  two 
abrasions ;  left  shoulder, 
posterior  contusion ;  right 
shoulder,  posterior  contu- 
sions and  abrasions;  scalp 
wound  on  top  of  head  about 
one  inch  long. 

Cekan  was  survived 
by  a  widow  and  several 
children,  the  youngest  of 
whom  was  an  infant  in 
arms.  The  family  was 
evicted  from  the  com- 
pany house  during  the 
course  of  the  summer. 

At  the  October  term 
of  court  testimony  was 
adduced  tending  to  show 
that  Chrowe  shot  Cekan 
at  the  moment  the  lat- 
ter, with  an  upraised 
pick,  was  about  to  strike 
one  of  the  police  officers. 
Chrowe  was  acquitted  by 
the  jury  on  the  ground 
of  preventing  an  immi- 
nent felony. 

It  would  seem  that  the 
operators  were  shoulder- 
ing a  heavy  responsibility 
when,  as  a  measure  of 
self  -  defense,  they 
brought  such  an  irritat- 
ing and  ill  -  governed 
e  into  the  region  as 
the  deputy  sheriffs  have 
proved.  Only  dire 
straits,  coupled  with  in- 
ability to  secure  other 
protection  (which  they 
claim  was  the  case),  or 
other  more  reputable 
protectors  (which  it  is 
difficult  to  believe) 
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v/ould  warrant  the  employment  of  a 
gnard  of  such  personnel.  Many  circum- 
stances, moreover,  indicate  that  the  mat- 
ter has  not  rested  at  self-defense.  It  is, 
of  course,  not  thinkable  that  the  acts 
some  of  these  men  have  been  guilty  of 
were  part  of  a  deliberate  plan  of  a  few 
of  the  operators,  still  less  of  all.  Some 


of  the  operators  have 
expressed  themselves  in 
unmeasured  terms  of  the 
caliber  of  the  sheriff's 
force.  There  are  plenty 
of  indications,  none  the 
less,  that  the  use  of  this 
force,  such  as  it  has  been, 
has  not  been  restricted 
by  the  operators  merely 
to  the  protection  of  their 
mine  property  and  the 
safety  of  the  new  men. 
They  have  carried  on  an 
aggressive  program  to 
break  up  the  unexampled 
opposition  to  their  au- 
thority on  the  part  of 
their  former  employes. 
This  last  they  have  re- 
garded as  the  work  of  a 
combination  of  foreign- 
ers ant!  outside  agitators. 
They  have  made  efforts 
to  keep  the  strikers  from 
locating  their  canvas  set- 
tlements near  the  mines 
and  to  stop  the  mass 
meetings.  In  the  ac- 
companying column  is 
shown  an  injunction  se- 
cured from  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  by  the 
Jamison  Coal  and  Coke 
Company,  prohibiting 
the  establishment  of  a 
camp  on  private  proper- 
ty adjacent  to  its  mines. 
The  operators  charged 
that  some  of  these  near- 
by camps  were  made  up 
wholly  of  single  men, 
were  established  merely 
for  the  sake  of  intimida- 
tion, and  were  the  source 
of  fusilades  of  missiles, 
etc.  The  strike  leaders, 


on  the  other  hand,  held  that  the  super- 
intendents did  not  want  their  new  men 
to  have  such  tangible  evidence  of  the 
persistence  and  strength  of  the  strike. 
Injunctions  were  secured  also  from 
Judges  McConnell  and  Doty,  prohibit- 
ing the  miners  from  conducting-  marches 
on  the  public  highway  near  the  mines, 
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where  the  men  at  work  might  see ; 
and  "near"  was  at  times  construed  by 
deputies  and  state  police  as  meaning 
anything  up  to  half  a  mile.  The  strike 
leaders  even  charge  that  at  various  times 
the  deputies  have  endeavored  to  pro- 
voke the  marchers  into  disturbances 
which  would  discredit  the  strike,  or  give 
an  excuse  for  a  force,  held  in  ambush, 
to  descend  upon  them  and  clean  them 
up.  On  the  way  over  to  the  meeting 
on  the  Heath  Farm,  which  we  attended, 
the  Greensburg  column  was  stopped  a 
mile  short  of  the  camp  by  the  state  po- 
lice. No  question  whatever  was  raised 
as  to  the  strikers'  complete  orderliness, 
but  they  were  permitted  to  pass 
the  Jamison  mines  between  Crab- 
tree  and  Donohue  only  on  condi- 
tion that  they  would  break  ranks, 
stop  their  drum  and  furl  their 
flag.1 

"What  right  have  you  in  the 
constitution  to  make  men  furl 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  on 
a  public  highroad  ?"  asked  Vice- 
president  Van  Bittner  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  when  he 
met  the  broken  procession,  young 
men  and  old,  trudging  along  un- 
der the  eye  of  the  state  police. 

"I  don't  care  anything  about 
that,"  said  a  trooper,  "but  they've 
got  to  keep  that  flag  down  or 
they  don't  get  past." 

Reference  has  already  been 
made  to  the  fact  that  the  com- 
panies complain  that  local  peace 
officers  could  not  be  depended 
upon  to  keep  order  and  protect 
property.  They  also  charge  that  they 
were  unable  to  get  satisfactory  action 
on  the  part  of  local  squires.  For  in- 
stance, it  is  alleged  that  an  agent  of  the 
Westmoreland  Company  was  attacked  on 
the  main  street  of  Irwin  on  July  28, 
thrown  into  the  creek  and  told  never 
to  come  back.  It  is  further  alleged, that 
this  happened  under  the  eyes  of  the  local 
police  who  did  not  attempt  to  interfere, 
and  that  when  the  case  was  tried,  the 
ring  leaders  swearing  that  they  were  not 

'Siiicl  nn  operator  to  whom  the  ease  was  put 
aftonvard  :  "In  the  view  of  ninny  American 
citizens,  the  flng  was  helnc  prostituted.  The  red 


at  the  scene  of  the  disturbance,  Squire 
Truxal  discharged  them  and  placed  the 
costs  on  the  prosecutors. 

The  strikers,  however,  are  even  more 
outspoken  that  the  squires  have  played 
into  the  hands  of  the  operators.  In  sup- 
port of  these  charges,  it  is  to  be  said, 
as  a  matter  of  common  experience,  that 
immigrant  workmen  are  little  likely  to 
get  their  deserts  in  the  ordinary  minis- 
trations of  the  alderman's  court  system 
of  Pennsylvania.  Especially  is  this  true 
when  either  a  local  constable  or  an  in- 
dustrial corporation  is  the  complainant 
against  them.  "There's  no  law  in  Penn- 
sylvania any  more  for  the  poor  man," 


"roTlhJ  ma'chers'Yo3 


The  little  man  at  the  left  is  a  hunchback,  flfty-slx  years 
old.  who»e  arm  was  broken  in  one  of  the  so-railed  riots:  at 
the  rl>?ht  Is  Toni  Izikowich,  whose  trial  is  dewrllied  In  the 
text.  The  man  In  the  center,  a  six-footer,  shows  by  com- 
parison the  bulk  of  the  men  whom  the  deputies  handled  In 
the  rough  and  tumble. 


said  a  labor  leader  at  the  close  of  a 
hearing  which  we  attended,  the  first 
week  in  October,  and  before  this  same 
Squire  J.  Q.  Truxal  of  Greensburg.  The 
case  involved  Toni  Izikowich  and  Deputy 
Constable  Boyle  who  had  visited  the 
camp  near  Saletnville  in  order  to  serve 
a  warrant  upon  a  striker  for  some  minor 
offence.  The  testimony  was  indefinite 
and  contradictory,  but  it  indicated  that 
after  Boyle  arrested  his  man,  the  miners 
gathered  around  the  two  clamoring 
against  the  man's  going.  In  the  mix-up 
Boyle,  Izikowich,  Mine  Superintendent 


'          "lng    Taylor  of  the   Keystone  Company  and 
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several  others  were  shoved  into  a  tent 
and  a  number  of  shots  were  fired.  Each 
side  accused  the  other  of  the  shooting, 
but  the  officers  had  no  guns  secured  in 
the  camp  to  offer  in  evidence  of  their 
claim.  Toni  was  badly  beaten,  dragged 
to  the  road  and  handcuffed.  Boyle  ac- 
knowledged that  he  struck  Toni  five 
times.  Toni  identified  Boyle  as  the  man 
who  struck  him.  It  appeared  that  sev- 
eral armed  state  police  were  near  the 
camp  at  the  time  and  could  have  been 
called  by  Boyle  and  Taylor.  The  charge 
against  Toni  was  pointing  firearms.  He 
entered  a  cross  information  against 
Boyle,  et  al.,  and  both  cases  were  heard 
at  the  same  time.  In  giving  his  decision, 
Squire  Truxal  said : 

The  evidence  is  about  a  stnnd-off  on  both 
tides.  Nothing  seems  to  corroborate  anything 
else.  The  condition  of  the  defendant,  how- 
ever, is  such  as  to  indicate  that  more  than 
necessary  force  was  used  in  dealing  with 
him,  especially  since  five  or  six  other  officers 
were  near  at  hand.  I  dismiss  both  cases. 

The  two  attorneys  for  the  mine  su- 
perintendent and  the  state  police  smiled 
at  each  other  and  one  of  them  remarked 
:r  hearing,  "That's  all  we  wanted." 
In   conversation   with    Squire   Truxal 
afterward,   he  justified   his  decision  by 
saying,  "Knowing  how  these  things  go, 
the  chances  are  that  this  miner  would  be 
stuck   for  costs  if  I  sent  the  case  into 
court,  and  so  I  dismissed  it." 

The  only  comment  made  by  the  miners 
was  the  one  noted  ;  it  is  to  be  heard  every- 
where on  the  street  corners  in  the  West- 
moreland tov 

The  case  of  Paolo  Valentine,  a  barber 
ivillton,  as  told  among  the  strikers,  il- 
ftirther  why  they  feel  that  they 
are  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  courts.  They 
allege    that    because    he    called    "Hello 
to  a  handcuffed  striker  whom 
he  recognized  as  one  of  his  patrons,  he 
knocked  down  and  shot  at.     For  the 
resistance  he  put  up  against  arrest,  he 
iiarged  with  aggravated  assault  and 
battery.        Of    this    he    was    acquitted. 
^'h  not  until   he  had   spent   several 
in   jail.     In   contrnst.   it   is  alleged 
that   the   first   squire,   before   whom   he 
trade  a  counter  information,  failed  to  is- 
sue a  warrant  against  the  two  company 
men   named,  asked   for  an  extortionate 


bill  of  costs,  and  finally  returned  a  tran- 
script to  court  for  but  one  of  them, 
whom  he  released  on  his  own  recogniz- 
ance. Only  when  the  case  was  taken  up 
before  another  justice  on  a  new  informa- 
tion were  the  men  put  on  bail ;  later  they 
were  found  guilty  in  quarter  sessions  of 
felonious  assault  and  pointing  firearms. 

Most  of  the  cases  never  get  beyond  the 
hearings  in  the  squires'  courts.  Alto- 
gether, around  one  thousand  miners  and 
strike  sympathizers  have  beeVi  jailed  in 
the  course  of  the  strike ;  more  than  that, 
the  coal  companies,  acting  in  concert,  se- 
cured warrants  in  August  calling  for  the 
arrest  of  eighty-seven  local  and  district 
labor  leaders  on  charges  of  conspiracy. 

With  these  things  going  on.  by  a  mere 
chance  the  scales  fell  from  the  statue  of 
Justice  which  decorates  one  of  the  gables 
of  the  county  court  house.  It  occurred 
when  court  was  in  session ;  small  wonder 
that  immigrant  strikers  referred  to  it  as 
having  some  supernatural  meaning. 

One  further  fatality,  a  case  which 
ramifies  in  several  directions,  may  close 
the  series  of  illustrative  examples: 

On  Saturday.  May  7,  one  Peter  Leybach.  a 
Croatian  employed  by  the  Westmoreland  Coal 
Company  to  secure  "strike-breakers",   arrived 
:it    Yukon   with   three  men.     The    three    left 
their    clothes    and    other   belongings    at    East 
Yukon,  a  section  of  the  town   not  owned  by 
the   company,   before   going   to   the   company 
property.      Next  day.  Sunday,  when  they  re- 
turned for  their  clothes,  they  were  interviewed 
by  the  Slavic  strikers.     As  a  result,  they  join- 
ed   with    the    strikers    and    in    company    with 
Peter   Leybach    went   to   a    Polish     house    in 
Yukon  proper.     The  strikers   furnished   them 
th'-ir      m<-als      and     advised     them     to     leave 
the  district.    Shortly  after  noon,  eight  deputies 
came   to   the   house  and   asked    for   Leybach. 
When    Le\bach   and   the  men   came  out   they 
told  the  deputies  that  they  had  made  up  their 
minds   not   to   work    for   the  company.      The 
deputies  went  back   to  their   barr.irks".  and  at 
•t  four  o'clock,  twenty-five  of  them,  march- 
ing in  double  column,  armed   with  rifles    and 
revolvers,    returned   to   the    Polish    house  and 
demanded  admittance.      In  (lie  meantime.  Ley- 
Inch    and    his    fellows    had    left.       \Vlien    Mrs. 
Sentine.  the  boarr'inR-hoss.  refused  admittance. 
•   the  deputies  pushed  her  aside,  entered 
and  searched  the  house.     A  crowd  had  gath- 
ered and  when  the  deputy  was  unable  to  find 
the  men,  they  laughed  and  jeered.    One  deputy 
lost   his   head   and    fired   a   shot.      Thereupon, 
the  deputies  knelt  and  let  off  a  volley  to  dis- 
perse the  crowd.     This  was  responded  to  with 
stones.       The    deputies    made    their    way    out 
of  the  yard,  shooting  in  all  directions.     Many 
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houses  show  bullet  marks,  thirty  persons  were 
injured  and  Paul  Renomeno  was  killed.  Only 
four  persons  were  shot  on  the  streets,  the 
others  being  on  porches,  steps,  in  houses  or  in 
their  own  yards.  Hearing  the  noise,  Reno- 
meno rushed  from  his  house  and  at  his  own 
gate  a  bullet  struck  his  breast.  Eighteen  dep- 
uties were  arrested  and  subsequently  released 
upon  $3,000  bail.  After  their  trial,  in  October, 
the  jury  returned  a  verdict  finding  all  ihe 
eighteen  guilty  of  voluntary  manslaughter. 
The  case  was  appealed,  but  a  majority  were 
unable  to  furnish  bail  and  were  sent  to  jail, 
where  they  are  still  being  held. 

The  story,  as  told  us  in  several  quar- 
ters by  men  who  sympathized  with  the 
strikers  and  were  present  at  the  trial,  is 
as  given  above.  Differences  in  language, 
and  the  feeling  of  bitterness  engendered 
when  a  man's  comrades  or  kin  are  the 
unarmed  victims  of  men  with  guns,  add 
to  the  difficulties  of  getting  at  the  exact 
steps  in  such  a  conflict.  The  important 
details  given  by  my  informants  were 
identical.  On  the  other  hand,  an  official 
of  the  Westmoreland  Company  stated 
that  he  had  never  been  able  to  get  two 
people  to  agree  as  to  what  had  happened. 
He  thought  it  a  case  of  nerves ;  the  depu- 
ties got  frightened ;  and  he  is  confident 
that  in  the  new  trial  they  have  asked  for 
they  will  be  acquitted. 

Yukon  is  a  comparatively  new  mining 
settlement,  and  in  line  with  their  usual 
custom  (a  custom  which  the  officers  say 
has  had  no  ulterior  motive),  the  West- 
moreland Company,  just  before  the  strike 
was  declared,  had  deeded  1.6  acres  of 
ground  there  to  Bishop  Canevan  of  Pitts- 
burgh for  the  purpose  of  building  a 
church,  school  and  parochial  residence. 
Paul  Renomeno  was  buried  in  this 
ground.  Behind  that  fact  lies  consider- 
able of  a  story  involving  E.  G.  Smith, 
superintendent  of  the  Westmoreland 
Company  at  Irwin,  and  the  Rev.  M. 
Tusek,  priest  of  the  parish.  It  was  a 
saying  of  Mr.  McCullough,  late  president 
of  the  Westmoreland  Company,  that 
"the  Catholic  Church  is  the  only  church 
which  can  control  this  class  of  people," 
referring  to  the  miners.  The  saying  is 
recalled  by  his  associates  as  made  in  all 
kindliness,  the  company,  they  say,  never 
attempting  to  influence  improperly  any 
priest  of  the  church.  Subsequent  events, 
however,  indicated  that  at  least  one  offi- 
cer of  the  company  had  not  looked  for 


REV.   MICHAEL   TUSEK. 

Priest   of   the   Church    of   Our    Lady    of    Sorrows, 
Yukon. 

opposition  from  the  quarter  benefited. 
For  their  part,  the  company  officials 
charge  that  the  Slavic  priest  had  wanted 
the  company  to  serve  his  own  ends — to 
collect  church  dues  for  him  from  the 
pay  envelopes  of  his  parishioners,  and 
to  discharge  certain  men  who  wanted  to 
organize  a  fraternal  lodge  outside  the 
church,  and  was  disgruntled  because 
they  would  not  do  so  for  him.  When  the 
strike  broke  out  they  regarded  him  as  a 
trouble  breeder,  and  on  March  21  he 
received  the  following  peremptory  letter  : 

Rev.  Tusek: 
Yukon,   Pa. 

Dear  Sir. — I  have  information  that  you 
are  bringing  a  certain  pressure  to  bear 
on  some  of  our  workmen  at  Yukon,  and 
I  would  like  to  say  that  any  interference  from 
you  or  your  church  people  coming  at  this  time. 
will  be  very  detrimental  to  the  Westmoreland 
Coal  Company.  I  will,  therefore,  ask  you  to 
drop  everything  concerning  your  church  or- 
ganization until  you  have  advice  from  me. 

I  shall  insist  on  your  carrying  out  these  in- 
structions and  trust  that  we  will  have  no  fur- 
ther derogatory  information.  I  hope  you  will 
acknowledge  receipt  of  this  letter,  with  a 
promise  to  carry  out  my  instructions.  Thank- 
ing you  in  advance,  I  am 
Yours  truly, 

E.  G.  SMITH, 

Superintendent. 

A  week  later  another  letter  followed : 

Rev.  Michael  Tusek: 

Yukon,  Pa. 
Dear    Sir.— On    March   21    I     wrote   you    a 
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letter     concerning    several     matters,     and     in 
that     letter     I     asked     you     to     acknowledge 
receipt    of     it     with    the    promise    to    carry 
out    my    instructions.     To   date.    I    have   had 
no  answer,  and  am  writing  you  now  to  ask 
if  you  will  please  comply  with  my  request. 
Yours  truly, 
E.  G.  SMITH. 

Superintendent. 

Father  Tusek 
claims  that  he  held 
to  a  neutral  course 
up  to  the  time  of 
the  receipt  of  the 
second  letter,  but 
that  these  letters. 
coupled  with  in- 
quiries he  made  in- 
to the  causes  of  the 
strike,  led  him  to 
take  up  the  cudgels 
for  the  men  who 
had  left  off  work. 
In  reply,  he  came 
out  with  a  public 
statement  to  the 
effect  that  he  was 
"not  a  priest  of  or 
for  any  company, 
but  a  priest  of  the 
Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  for  the 
people  who  consti- 
tute the  congrega- 
tion," and  that  he 
would  "ri"t  accept 
any  advice  nor 
carry  out  any  in- 
structions of  any 
company  or  i- 
ficials." 

1  riction  contin- 
ued between  priest 
and  company  in 
the  succeed  ing 
weeks.  Father  Tu- 
sek was  arrested 
for  trespassing  on 
company  property 

and  fined  in  a  squire's  court.  The 
company  claimed  that  under  guise 
of  making  pastoral  calls,  he  was 
iting  the  men  in  the  company  houses 
and  inciting  them  not  to  work.  Then, 
early  in  May,  came  the  Saturday  when 
the  deputy  sheriffs  marched  down  on  the 
Polish  house  in  Yukon  where  Peter  Ley- 


bach,  the  Croatian  strike-breaker,  was 
thought  to  be  in  hiding,  and  in  the  shoot- 
ing affray  that  followed  thirty-one  per- 
sons were  injured,  mostly  Father  Tu- 
sek's  parishioners,  and  Paul  Renomeno 
was  killed.  In  the  absence  of  a  church 
burial  ground,  the  priest  decided  to  lay 
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the  remains  temporarily,  at  least,  in  the 
plot  given  by  the  company  to  the  Church 
of  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows.  Of  his  rea- 
sons for  doing  so,  Father  Tusek  said  : 

Why    did    I    allow    this?      First,    because    I 

wanted  to  (five  a  little  satisfaction  to  the  out- 

raped  people:  and  secondly,  because  I  wanted 

.•  the  officials  of  the  Westmoreland  Coal 
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Company  a  dose  of  medicine  which  they  gen- 
erally like  to  prescribe  for  other  people,  but 
do  not  like  to  take  themselves;  and,  also,  be- 
cause 1  wanted  to  make  them  understand  that 
by  a  donation  to  the  church  they  do  not  and 
cannot  buy  the  priest's  body  and  soul. 

We  have  seen,  then,  a  rising  among 
the  miners  of  these  Westmoreland  hills. 
In  the  face  of  it  the  ordinary  machinery 
of  law  and  order  broke  down.  To  meet 
the  situation,  the  companies  called  into 
play  an  armed  force  of  such  a  character 
and  injunctions  of  such  a  nature  as  en- 
abled them  to  continue  operations,  but 
these,  if  anything,  occasioned  even  more 
violence  than  before  (partly  the  acts 
of  the  men  enlisted  to  enforce  the 
law  and  the  injunctions).  The  strikers, 
largely  immigrants,  to  an  extent  con- 
trolled by  the  labor  organizers,  have  held 
out  for  nine  months  and  have  resorted  to 
sporadic  violence.  The  events  of  the 
summer  have  not  been  of  a  sort  to  give 
assurance  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  social 
machinery  of  Western  Pennsylvania  to 
deal  with  such  an  industrial  crisis,  or  to 
train  the  immigrant  workmen  into  a 
knowledge  of  American  ideals  in  gov- 
ernment and  citizenship.  It  remains  to 
look  further  into  the  causes  underlying 
the  strike  and  to  ask  what  efforts,  if  any, 
have  been  made  toward  settlement. 

STRIKE  CAUSES 

The  cause  of  the  strike  as  viewed  by 
the  operators  is  the  desire  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  to  organize  the  West- 
moreland fields,  thereby  increasing  their 
revenue,  bringing  all  miners  under  the 
one  powerful  organization,  and  incident- 
ally giving  the  officers  of  District  No.  5 
prestige  in  the  internal  policies  of  the 
national  body.  They  claim  that  before 
the  first  outbreak,  agitators  had  been  in 
the  county  stirring  up  discontent  with 
the  one  purpose  of  unionization.  The 
companies  object  to  unionism  and  the  ma- 
chinations of  these  outsiders  last  spring, 
they  say,  caused  the  break  in  relations 
between  themselves  and  their  men.  The 
union  leaders  reply  that  they  are  no  more 
outsiders  than  the  stockholders  of  the 
Westmoreland  Coal  Company,  for  ex- 
ample, which  is  an  old  Philadelphia  com- 
pany with  headquarters  in  the  eastern 
end  of  the  state;  that  they  have  been 


trying  from  time  to  time  for  years  to 
organize  the  district ;  that  the  presence  of 
organizers  and  their  purpose  have  been 
known,  and  that  if  the  men  want  the 
union  they  have  a  right  to  have  it. 

The  strikers,  on  the  other  hand,  sum 
up  the  issues  at  stake  as  wages  and  other 
conditions  of  employment,  and  the  right 
to  organize  to  improve  them.  The  pow- 
der question,  they  assert,  simply  brought 
their  grievances  to  a  head.  First,  ex- 
cepting the  mines  of  the  Westmoreland 
Company  and  a  few  of  those  of  the 
Keystone  Company  (these  exceptions  are 
important  and  should  be  borne  clearly 
in  mind),  practically  all  of  the  workers 
in  this  field  are  paid  not  by  the  ton, 
but  by  the  wagon  load.  They  say  that 
the  size  of  the  wagon  has  been  increased 
from  time  to  time  and  that  they  are 
made  to  "hump  up"  the  coal  above  the 
level  of  the  wagon  top,  without  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  the  pay  per 
wagon.  They  therefore  want  to  be 
paid  by  weight,  and  to  be  permitted  to 
place  a  check-weighman  at  their  own  ex- 
pense at  each  mine,  to  see  that  their 
coal  is  properly  weighed  and  credited. 
At  several  of  the  Keystone  mines,  the 
men  have  their  own  checkers;  awd  the 
president  of  the  Westmoreland  Company 
concedes  the  men  this  right  under  a  state 
law1  (declared  unconstitutional  in  Alle- 
gheny county),  and  states  that  it  is  op- 
tional with  his  men  whether  or  not  they 
have  one.  No  request,  he  says,  had  been 
made  to  his  company  prior  to  the  strike. 
To  his  mind,  the  real  reason  for  the 
absence  of  check-weighmen  at  the  West- 

'Artlcle  13,  Section  3,  the  bituminous  mining 
law,  reads  as  follows:  "That  at  every  bituminous 
coal  mine  In  this  commonwealth  where  coal  la 
mined  by  weight,  the  miners  or  a  majority  of 
those  present,  at  a  meeting  called  for  that  pur- 
pose, shall  have  the  right  to  employ  a  compe- 
tent person  as  eheckwelghman.  who  shall  he  per- 
mitted at  all  times  to  lie  present  at  the  weigh- 
ing of  the  coal.  Fie  shall  also  have  the  privilege 
to  halance  ami  examine  the  scales  and  he  shall 
not  he  considered  a  trespasser  during  working 
hours  while  attending  to  the  Interests  of  his  em- 
ployers ami  in  no  manner  shall  lie  l>e  interfered 
witli  or  intimidated  by  any  person,  agent,  own- 
er or  miner.  When  differences  arise  between 
the  checkwelghman  or  owner  of  the  mine  as  to 
the  correctness  of  the  scales,  the  same  shnll  he 
referred  to  the  mine  inspector  of  the  district 
where  the  mine  is  located,  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  regulate  the  same  at  once."  This  act  has  been 
declared  unconstitutional  by  the  county  court  In 
Allegheny  county,  on  the  ground  that  the  "title  of 
the  act  does  not  give  notice  of  the  penalty. "  Com- 
monwealth r».  ITartzell.  f>  D.  R.  14S.  '  (1.105). 
The  constitutionality  question  has  not  been  taken 
HP  to  the  Pennsylvania  Sunreme  Court,  but  the 
rittsburgh  decision  would  doubtless  have  an  Influ- 
ence in  other  counties  if  the  point  were  raised. 
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moreland  tipples  is  that  the  men  soon 
imagine  that  the  checkers  are  secretly 
in  the  pay  of  the  company  (this  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  the  cause  for  their 
discontinuance  at  certain  shafts  in  the 
.  and  the  real  reason  why  the  union 
leaders  want  to  install  them  is  not  to 
check  up  the  tonnage,  but  to  have  an 
agent  handy  who  can  call  out  the  men 
at  every  whip-stitch  and  harass  the  man- 
agement. It  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  the  Westmoreland  Com- 
pany has  been  opposed  to  collecting  the 
wages  of  such  check-weighmen  from  the 
pay  envelopes  of  the  men  in  the  pits, 
and  that  the  company's  unwillingness  to 
do  so,  coupled  with  its  policy  of  keep- 
ing the  men  from  organizing,  has  prac- 
tically blocked  any  stable  method  of 
financing  check-weighmen  on  the  part  of 
the  men;  a  situation  which  may  have 
fostered  naturally  enough  the  suspicions 
referred  to. 

Such  inquiries  as  we  were  able  to 
make  as  to  the  wagon  system  of  pay- 
ment, seemed  to  indicate  that  the  griev- 
ance was  not  so  much  that  the  practice 
reduced  earnings  to  any  large  extent,  as 
that  it  kept  the  men  in  the  dark  when 
they  wanted  to  compare  what  they  were 
paid  with  the  tonnage  rates  paid  else- 
where. What  they  want  is  a  system 
which  will  make  them  more  certain  that 
they  are  paid  exactly  what  they  earn, 
neither  more  nor  less.  The  only  objec- 
tion offered  by  the  operators  concerned 
is  the  old  stand-pat  objection,  that  they 
".never  have  paid  by  weight  before;  why 
now  ?" 

Taken    together,   these    two   demands 

mean    simply    that    the    movements    in 

recent  years  for  pure  food  laws  and  other 

regulations     looking     to     more     honest 

values,   weights,  and   measures   for   the 

•mer.  have  a  counterpart  among  this 

<  of  bituminous  coal  producers. 

Second,  claims  are  put  forward  by 
men  in  different  mines  that  they  have 
received  little  or  nothing  for  "dead 
work."  that  is.  for  removing  clay  or  slate, 
pumping  water  out  of  the  mine,  and 
other  work  which  delays  them  in  filling 
their  wagons.  Their  contention  was  ac- 
veral  operators  to  be 
true  with  respect  to  slate  under  six, 


eight,  and  in  some  cases,  ten  inches  in 
thickness;  but  for  removing  slate  thicker 
than  that,  each  man  is  paid  through  an 
individual  bargain  with  his  foreman,  and 
the  employers  say  that  they  try  to  get 
"bosses"  who  will  deal  fairly  with  the 
workers.  The  men  demanded  that  they 
be  paid  according  to  the  Pittsburgh  scale, 
which  fixes  a  common  "dead-work"  rate 
definitely  for  all  men  for  each  contract 
period. 

Third,  the  strikers  asked  for  "an  eight- 
hour  day,  with  the  Pittsburgh  district 
wage  scale,  for  al!  inside  men  paid  by 
the  day.  In  addition  to  receiving  slightly 
higher  wages,  day  workers  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh district  are  on  an  eight-hour  ba_-is 
instead  of  a  ten,  as  in  Westmoreland. 
This  two  hours'  margin  is  reduced,  how- 
ever, by  a  difference  in  the  methods  of 
reckoning  when  and  where  the  work  day 
begins.  For  instance,  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district  the  work  day  for  drivers  is  fig- 
ured from  the  time  they  reach  their 
places  in  the  mines  until  they  leave  them 
again,  while  in  most  of  the  mines  of 
Westmoreland  county  the  time  consumed 
in  going  to  and  from  the  stables  to  the 
mines,  whatever  the  distance,  is  counted 
in  the  ten  hours. 

Finally,  the  men  claimed  that  earnings 
for  tonnage  workers  were  lower  than 
those  in  the  Pittsburgh  district.  We 
talked  with  men  who  said  they  had  been 
averaging  about  the  same  amount  of 
coal  daily  for  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  and  although  the  rates  of  pay 
had  increased  occasionally,  they  held  that 
their  net  earnings  were  less  than  in 
former  years — at  any  rate  that  after 
they  had  met  their  everyday  living  ex- 
penses they  had  less  left  over  than 
formerly. 

Differences  in  mine  and  labor  condi- 
tions (the  hardness  of  the  coal,  thickness 
of  veins,  size  of  screens,  etc.)  and  in 
methods  of  payment  between  the  two  dis- 
tricts make  comparisons  difficult;  such 
data  as  are  available,  however,  indicate 
that  average  earnings  were  lower  in  the 
strike  district,  but  that  the  difference  was 
not  great.  As  to  the  trend  of  wages, 
neither  the  Keystone  Company  nor  the 
Jamison  Company  could  furnish  figures 
extending  back  of  1904.  A  statement 
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from  the  latter  shows  the  average  daily 
earnings  of  its  day  men  (drivers  and 
mine  laborers)  to  have  increased  10.6  per 
cent  from  1904  to  1909,  the  last  year 
before  the  strike  began.  1904,  however; 
is  probably  not  a  fair  year  to  reckon 
from ;'  the  1909  average  was  4.4  per  cent 
lower  than  that  for  1906  and  5.9  per  cent, 
lower  than  that  for  1907. 

As  for  the  real  miners,  those  who  dig 
the  coal,  the  price  per  wagon  was  the 
same  in  1909  as  it  was  in  1904,  while 
in  the  Pittsburgh  district  tonnage  rates 
increased  over  five  per  cent  in  the  same 
period.  Even  taking  the  earnings  of 
the  day  men  and  the  10.6  per  cent  in- 
crease claimed  since  1904,  the  raise  in 
wages  has  not  been  enough  to  keep  pace 
with  what  recent  estimates  show  the  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living  to  have  been 
during  the  same  period.  Here  we  may 
account,  at  least  to  some  extent,  for  the 
diminishing  cash  surplus  which  the  min- 
ers have  found  in  their  pocketbooks  after 
paying  their  living  expenses. 

So  much  for  wages.  Aside  from 
them,  unionism  was  stated  by  both  strik- 
ers and  operators  as  the  issue.  When 
the  whole  thing  has  simmered  down, 
however,  and  the  nature  of  the  wage 
controversy  is  taken  into  account,  some- 
thing other  than  wages,  as  such,  or  union- 
ism, as  such,  shows  itself  as  underlying 
these  two  issues.  The  issue  is  unionism 
in  so  far  as  unionism  means  interference 
with  the  employers'  absolute  determMia- 
tion  of  the  labor  contract.  The  issue  is 
wages  in  so  far  as  the  workers  are  not 

1  In  the  neighboring  Pittsburgh  district,  wages  In 
1904  were  lower  than  In  1903. 


allowed  to  present  any  united  front  in 
demanding  the  things  which  affect  wages 
up  or  down.  But  control  is  the  word ; 
the  real  question  is  one  of  industrial  con- 
trol. The  workers  ask  some  voice  in 
their  labor  contract ;  and  the  operators 
insist  that  the  decision  shall  rest  entirely 
with  them,  except  in  so  far  as  the  bar- 
gaining ability  of  a  miner,  as  an  indi- 
vidual, may  effect  something.  An  illus- 
tration has  been  the  operators'  refusal 
to  agree  upon  a  schedule  of  specified 
rates  for  "dead  work,"  and  their  insist- 
ence upon  settling  the  matter  directly 
with  each  man.  As  between  foreman 
and  individual  miner,  it  is  evident  that 
the  foreman  is  in  the  position  of  ad- 
vantage. It  means  company  control  also 
when  operators  refuse  to  adopt  a  weight 
system  enabling  workers,  through  tluir 
own  check-weighman,  to  be  certain  that 
their  pay  keeps  pace  with  their  work. 
The  other  two  wage  points,  the  eight- 
hour  day  and  the  Pittsburgh  scale  of 
prices,  are  phases  of  the  control  question, 
since  consent  to  the  miners'  demands 
in  these  would  mean  that  the  operators 
were  bargaining  with  the  workers  col- 
lectively, agreeing  upon  wage  prices  and 
conditions  for  a  specified  time.  And 
such  a  collective  bargain,  as  against  com- 
pany rulings,  is  again  the  rub. 

Unionism  crystallizes  the  issue  even 
more  clearly,  in  so  far  as  the  existence 
of  any  organization  among  the  men 
would  tend  to  even  up  permanently  bar- 
gaining power  of  employer  and  employe. 
Thus,  Edward  Soppitt,  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  Jamison  Company,  echoed 


NOTICE 


TO    EMPLOYEES   OF    THE    WESTMORELAND    COAL 
COMPANY,  AND  TO   ALL   WHOM    IT   MAY    CONCERN. 

It  has  been  stated  in  several  newspapers,  and  also  by  various  individuals,  that  the  Westmoreland  Coal 
Company  has  had  a  meeting  with  some  of  its  former  employees,  or  intends  to  have  a  meeting,  after  which, 
it  has  been  stated,  the  Westmoreland  Coal  Company  will  sign  what  is  known  as  the  "Pittsburgh  Scale." 

THIS  IS  UNTRUE,  and  we  wish  to  make  this  statement :— No  officer  of  this  Company  has  had,  nor 
will  have,  a  meeting  with  any  of  its  former  employees.  This  Company  will  not  sign  the  Pittsburgh  Scale, 
nor  will  it  make  any  change  in  wages  or  working  conditions.  ALL  MEN  WHO  ARE  NOW 
WORKING  FOR  THIS  COMPANY  WILL  BE  RETAINED  AS  LONG  AS  THEIR 
WORK  AND  CONDUCT  ARE  SATISFACTORY,  AND  WILL  BE  PROTECTED  BY 
THE  LAW  FROM  MOLESTATION. 

S.  PEMBERTON  HUTCHINSON,  President. 


A  RECENT  NOTICE  POSTED  IN  WESTMORELAND  COUNTY. 
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what  the  operators  themselves  have 
said:  "This  company  will  not  recog- 
nize the  union.  We  will  deal  with  our 
own  men  as  such,  but  will  not  deal  with 
them  as  an  organization.'"  John  M. 
Jamison,  president,  said:  "The  com- 
panies object  to  any  move  to  tie  all  the 
miners  into  one  large  organization.  Our 
chief  objection  is  on  the  point  of  the 
unions  fixing  wages."  The  fact  that  be- 
fore the  union  was  effectively  organized 
twenty  men  were  discharged  by  the  Key- 
stone Company  for  jointly  criticising  the 
operators  shows  the  prevalent  attitude 
toward  any  united  resistance.  Organized 
i.  whatever  the  name  it  goes  under, 
is  objected  to  as  infringing  on  the  au- 
thority which  the  operators  regard  as 
inherent  in  the  ownership  of  the  mining 
property  and  necessary  to  its  operation. 
In  the  words  of  one  official,  the  im- 
migrant miners  are  like  a  lot  of  sheep 
and  the  United  Mine  Workers  exploit 
them.  Here's  a  clever  man.  He's  dis- 
trict leader  and  has  a  lieutenant  among 
the  Slovaks,  another  among  the  Rus- 
sians, another  among  the  Italians,  and  so 
on.  They  follow.  The  companies'  ar- 
gument against  what  they  decry  as  faUe 
leaders  and  a  lawless  association  would 
have  certain  standing,  if  they  could  dem- 
onstrate that  in  past  years  their  men  have 
had  ample  channels  for  self-expression 
in  matters  affecting  their  work,  and  were 
secure  in  making  any  legitimate  protest. 
With  resnect  to  the  immigrant  laborers, 
one  operator  stated  that  in  their  various 
national  lodges  the  Slavs  have  organiza- 
tions in  which  they  discuss  matters  bear- 
ing on  their  work,  and  through  which 
they  can  be  said  to  make  their  wants 
known.  They  used  to  do  this  through 
the  priests  Imt  "now  they've  gotten  away 
from  them.  It's  a  pity,  too,  for  some 
were  fine  men,  who  helped  the  sick.  Said 
President  Hutchinson : 

We  cannot  rrcall  any  cases  where  our  men 
have  been  dropped  for  proposals  of  any  kind 
coverirg  a  wane  dispute  or  change  in  tabor 
condition*  While  it  is  true  that  we  have 
some  instances  of  dissatisfaction  for  local 
grievances,  such  as  crop  up  in  any  organiza- 
tion where  such  a  diversified  collection  of  dif- 
ferent classes  of  workmen  are  employed,  these 

1  Roppltt  hlmwlf  In  MM  to  h«T»  hr*n  a  former 
board  member  of  tti«  United  Mine  Worker*  I 


cases  are  of  a  very  trifling  nature  and  the  pol- 
icy of  our  company  has  always  been  to  inves- 
tigate to  the  full  extent  of  the  complaint,  giv- 
ing the  employe  the  benefit  of  all  doubt  and 
a  respectful  hearing.  The  policy  of  this  com- 
pany has  been  that  all  men  who  are  in  its 
employ  are  retained  as  long  as  their  work  and 
conduct  are  satisfactory. 

In  response  to  further  inquiry,  it  de- 
veloped that  the  channel  for  negotiations 
open  to  the  men  has  been  through  the 
mine  foreman ;  and  that  if  dissatisfied 
with  his  decisions,  they  could"  take  up 
questions  with  the  superintendent  or  in 
turn  with  the  general  officers  of  the  com- 
pany. To  the  latter,  this  stated  chance 
of  appeal,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  for 
fifteen  years  there  had  been  no  strike 
in  the  district,  seemed  assurance  enough 
that  the  rank  and  file  were  secure  against 
any  tyranny  on  the  part  of  foiemen  and 
under-superintendents,  and  were  sure  of 
a  fair  hearing  for  any  changes  in  work 
conditions  which  they  might  propose. 
Conditions  in  the  different  mines  and 
companies  of  the  district  have  varied 
considerably,  so  that  general  statements 
are  difficult  as  to  the  actual  working  out 
of  administrative  policies.  But  the  out- 
standing grievances  put  forward  by  the 
men,  once  they  were  out  on  strike  and  no 
longer  within  reach  of  discharge,  are  of 
too  widespread  and  specific  a  nature  to 
be  viewed  as  the  trumped  up  charges  of 
a  few  agitators.  If  the  channels  of  self- 
expression  were  there,  the  men  very  evi- 
dently had  not  had  a  working  faith  in 
them.  The  Jamison  and  Keystone  com- 
panies advanced  their  tonnage  rate  3.33 
per  cent  in  January,  last,  and  3.33  per 
cent  on  the  first  of  April.  The  West- 
moreland Company  made  no  raise  in  Jan- 
uary, but  increased  its  rate  6.66  per  cent 
on  the  later  date.'  But  most  of  these  ad- 
vances came  three  months  after  the  in- 
troduction of  the  safety  appliances  which, 
at  least  in  their  initial  manipulation,  it 
is  admitted  on  all  sides,  reduced  the  earn- 
ings of  the  men.  The  burden  incident 
to  changing  methods  was  on  the  men 
with  the  picks  and  not  on  stockholders 
or  consumers  of  coal.  And  the  more 
important  advances  came  a  month  after 
the  first  meetings  of  protest  were  held, 

1  Eighty  cent*  per  ton  of  2.0OO  pounds  for  coal 
pamed  over  a  tbree-quarter  Inch  screen. 
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which  had  cost  old  employes  of  certain 
companies  their  jobs,  after  the  early 
marches  and  demonstrations.  For  in- 
stance, there  had  been  no  announcement 
on  the  part  of  the  Westmoreland  Com- 
pany that  an  advance  was  to  be  anticipat- 
ed ;  so  far  as  the  men  knew,  it  was  not 
intended.  So  far  as  an  outsider  could- 
see,  it  was  not  an  automatic  adjustment 
to  keep  wages  abreast  of  rising  costs  of 
living,  but  a  concession  made  under  fire.1 

It  has  been  stated  that  while  the  inter- 
ference of  a  hostile  labor  organization 
was  resisted,  the  companies  have  been 
willing  to  meet  committees  of  their  own 
men.  The  treasurer  of  the  Westmore- 
land Company,  when  asked,  did  not  know 
of  such  a  standing  committee  of  the  men 
in  any  shaft  (like  the  "chapel1  of  a 
printing  office),  nor  could  he  cite  a  spe- 
cific instance  in  twenty  years  where  a 
committee  had  been  dealt  with. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  strike,  two 
communications  from  committees  rep- 
resenting the  strikers  and  labor  leaders 
have  been  sent  to  the  operators.  They 
outlined  the  demands  over  which  the 
strikers  were  willing  to  confer.  These 
were  ignored  by  the  companies,  their 
position  in  general  being  that  their  policy 
was  to  deal  directly  with  their  em- 
ployes and  only  with  them.  It  is  clear, 
however,  from  what  has  been  said,  that 
the  position  taken  was  but  a  phase  of  a 
larger  general  policy  to  which  the  com- 
panies were  committed,  to  be  rid  of  any 
organization  of  their  men,  which  would 
collectively  have  greater  strength  than 
the  individual  miner,  and  which  to  that 
extent  would  limit  their  complete  con- 
trol of  industrial  operations. 

With  their  old  men  united  and  at  log- 
gerheads with  them,  have  the  companies 
been  willing  to  condition  their  control 
even  to  the  extent  of  putting  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  difficulty  be-fore  a  public 
body  or  group  of  non-participants? 

On  September  16  a  committee  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce,  com- 
posed of  F.  R.  Babcock,  president  of  the 
chamber:  H.  D.  W.  English  and  Lee  S. 
Smith,  two  ex-presidents;  Enoch  Rauh, 
and  Samuel  Ewart,  addressed  a  letter  to 

'Tile  WostmTnlnnd  president  states  thnt  his  oom- 
pnny  derided  to  advance  wages  as  of  April  1,  some 
time  prior  to  that  date. 


both  operators  and  strikers  which,  among 
other  things,  said : 

Business  men  of  the  Greensburg-Irwin  dis- 
trict, who  have  been  greatly  injured  by  the 
continuation  of  tlie  strike,  and  having  stated 
that  they  have  exhausted  their  efforts  for  set- 
tlement, have  called  upon  the  undersigned,  as 
business  men  of  a  neighboring  community, 
which  is  also  affected  by  the  strike,  to  use 
their  influence  to  endeavor  to  bring  about  a 
settlement  of  the  existing  strike. 

The  letter  concluded  by  asking  that 
both  sides  place  before  "an  impartial,  un- 
prejudiced committee  the  differences 
which  are  yours." 

The  executive  committee  of  the  strike 
replied : 

We,  the  executive  committee  of  the  strike, 
desire  to  inform  you  gentlemen  thnt  we  are 
and  have  been  at  all  times  agreeable  to  let 
the  differences  existing  be  referred  to  an  im- 
partial board  to  be  arbitrated. 

Replies  from  the  Jamison,  the  Key- 
stone, the  Westmoreland,  the  Penn  and 
the  Manor  companies  September  17,  19, 
20,  are  very  well  summed  up  in  the  fol- 
lowing excerpt  from  the  reply  of  John  M. 
Jamison : 

We  do  not  recognize  differences  which  might 
exist  between  this  company  and  strikers  from 
other  mines  or  districts,  Jed  by  professional, 
salaried  agitators,  as  proper  subjects  of  arbi- 
tration. Such  controversies,  we  firmly  believe, 
deserve  a  different  mode  of  treatment. 

The  statement  of  facts  herein  set  forth  and 
the  well-known  policy  of  this  company  to  deal 
directly  with  its  own  employes  alone,  in  our 
judgment,  leads  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  exist  no  such  "differences"  as  re- 
quire adjustment. 

In  its  issue  of  October  i,  the  Coal 
Trade  Bulletin  printed  an  article  bearing 
earmarks  of  a  favorable  bias  toward  the 
operators,  in  which  it  referred  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  committee  as 
"butting  in"  on  the  controversy,  and 
stamping  their  action  as  "presumptuous 
and  officious." 

Such  is  the  status  of  things  in  West- 
moreland county  as  this  is  written.  Both 
sides  are  determined  to  keep  up  the  fight. 
The  mines  of  the  county  as  a  whole  are 
not  turning  out  over  fifty  per  cent  of 
their  normal  output.  The  larger  com- 
panies, however,  are  the  ones  attempting 
to  break  the  backbone  of  the  strike,  and 
claim  a  present  production  of  seventy  to 
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eighty  per  cent  normal.  To  an  outsider 
they  appear,  with  their  political  and  traf- 
fic connections,  a  compact,  resourceful 
group  who  since  the  early  nineties  have 
not  had  their  own  way  disputed,  and 
whose  long  and  basic  business  operations 
in  the  district  have  established  such  ties 
of  acquaintance  and  common  interest, 
that  their  insurgent  employes  apparently 
find  themselves  tugging  against  the  whole 
social  fabric.  '1  he  settlement  of  the 
strikes  in  Illinois  and  the  Southwest,  on 
the  other  hand,  put  practically  the  full 
membership  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers in  other  parts  of  the  country  back  at 
W'irk,  and  bring  the  national  resources 
of  the  union  up  again  to  about  $300,000 
per  month.  Up  to  October  i,  $125.000 
had  been  sent  Into  the  Greensburg-Irwin 
district  for  the  strikers  and  their  fami- 
lies, and  plans  were  being  laid  for  the 
construction  of  temporary  houses  to  take 
the  place  of  the  tents  in  cold  weather. 
So  far  as  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  public  are  concerned,  the  result  of  the 
conflict  is  left  to  a  test  of  strength  be- 
tween these  opposing  forces.'  We  have 
seen  at  what  cost  to  Americanism  and 
good  feeling  and  physical  well-being  it 
is  proceeding.  Some  of  the  stories  of 
brutality,  as  told  on  both  sides,  are  ap- 
parently gross  exaggerations.  The  resi- 
due, fairly  substantiated,  is  a  disgrace. 

'  Parlor  th-  fall,  ther»  has  been  a  factional 
flght  wag*d  against  President  Francis  Feehan. 
who  room  up  for  re-election  before  Dlitrlct 
Numher  ft.  rafted  Mine  Workers  of  America  In 
December.  I.Ike  everything  »lw  In  Pennsylvania. 
It  ramified  Into  the  recent  political  campaign 
CKcehsn  i-ing  charged  with  making  a  deal  with 
the  I'enro-e  machine).  It  li  further  complicated 
by  the  activity  of  the  old  adherent!  of  Ibe  late 
nl  Imlao.  whom  he  ouited  from  the  leadership, 
anil  l.y  the  current  feud  between  Feehao  and 
fntUfut  \fir\t  nf  the  national  organization. 
•••tmorelsnd  operator*  charge  that  Keehan 
ln*tlgaied  the  strike  In  their  territory,  not  In 
the  Uterm  of  their  men.  1ml  to  advance  bis  per- 
sonal fortune*.  In  a  rerent  Issue  (Nor.  II). 
the  l.nhnr  \\nrlii  published  an  affidavit  from 
"8«m  Iternardo"  who  swore  that  John  II  Jones 
president  of  the  llttsliurgh-RiiAVilo  Coiil 
panr.  had  attempted  to  hire  him  to  help  or- 
ganize the  Westmoreland  field.  Jones.  hlm«elf  a 
miner  In  the  early  days,  la  •  relative  of  Feehan 
an.l  l«  t.nlay  a  large  competitor  of  the  West- 
moreland companies.  The  officer*  of  I>l«trlct  No 
5  hare  replied  with  a  statement  (Nov.  23). 
that  attempts  were  made  to  hrllie  them,  and  bare 
them  "lietray  the  strlklnz  mine  workers. "  and 
that  when  these  were  rejected,  they  were  told 
that  "large  sums  of  money  would  he  expended  to 
discredit  in  nn<l  drive  u«  fro-n  the  organization 
rulnstl."  The  disinterestedness  of  the  charg- 
es made  by  the  l.nimr  II  nrlil.  which  purports  to 
he  a  union  paper  and  the  champion  of  the  antl- 
Feehsn  fartlnn.  Is  discounted  l>v  the  presence 
of  dlsplav  advertising.  In  •  •l|olil"i  enlnm> 
the  Jamison  foal  and  Poke  Company  and  the 
Keystone  foal  and  Coke  Company. 


Taken  at  their  best,  the  union  officials 
feel  that  they  are  contributing  leader- 
ship and  knowledge  of  organization  and 
backing  to  a  great  group  of  fellow 
workingmen,  who  for  almost  a  genera- 
tion have  been  held  in  the  grip  of  an  un- 
exampled industrial  tyranny  in  this  hill 
district.  They  assert  that  on  every  oc- 
casion they  have  counseled  the  men  to 
be  law  abiding,  and  to  be  on  guard 
against  both  their  own  quick  impulses 
as  aliens,  who  cannot  see  that»our  laws 
are  giving  them  justice,  and  against  the 
schemes  of  opponents  who,  they  say, 
seek  to  discredit  the  men  by  provoking 
them  into  disorderly  conduct. 

Taken  at  their  best,  the  coal  operators 
feel  that  they  are  the  administrators  of 
vast  properties,  which  they  cannot  man- 
age responsibly  if  cither  their  men  or  out- 
siders interfere,  and  which  they  believe 
they  are  running  not  only  in  their  own 
best  interest,  but  in  fairness  to  their  em- 
ployes. They  assert  that  they .  have 
fought  the  strike  through  the  law,  in  en- 
gaging the  deputy  sheriffs,  in  securing 
injunctions  against  marches  and  camps, 
and  in  evicting  strikers'  families  from 
company  houses ;  and  that  in  so  far  as 
strikers  have  violated  those  injunctions, 
they  have  brought  the  results  on  them- 
selves.1 

At  their  worst,  the  union  leaders  have 
been  charged  with  inciting  the  men  to  the 
use  of  force  against  the  companies  and 
the  strike-breakers. 

At  their  worst,  the  operators  have  been 
charged  with  directing  the  deputies  to  do 
the  mauling  and  killing  which  are  laid  at 
their  door. 

There  is  no  evidence  available  to  sup- 
port either  one  charge  or  the  other.  We 
have  met  men  on  both  sides  who  are 
not  at  all  of  that  stamp.  But  one  funda- 
mental distinction  should  be  pointed  out. 
Responsibility  for  the  violence  which  oc- 
curred up  to  the  time  of  negotiations  for 
a  settlement  of  the  strike  may  well  be  de- 
batable ground.  Since  the  companies, 
however,  flatly  refused  to  meet  the  men's 
committee,  or  to  submit  the  issues  at 
stake  to  an  outside  body,  it  would  seem 

•From  the  letter  of  an  operator :     "I  am  willing 

M.. i  v     mriirred     hv     Inkln* 

leea!  measures  to  preserve  our  rights.  If  neonle 
ret  hurt  wlien  they  come  In  coitict  with  the 
forces  nf  the  law,  they  have  only  themselves 
to  thank." 
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that  they  cannot  escape  bearing  a  special 
responsibility  toward  all  violence  subse- 
quent to  their  refusal. 

The  social  machinery  of  Western 
Pennsylvania  has  broken  down  in  the 
face  of  this  industrial  conflict.  In  the 
words  of  an  operator,  a  state  of  law- 
lessness exists.  As  remedies  he  pro- 
posed: (i)  That  the  law  which  gov- 
erns in  two  counties  of  the  state  (Alle- 
gheny and  Philadelphia)  should  be  ex- 
tended to  all;  namely,  that  in  case  of 
riot  the  county  should  have  to  make 
good  any  property  destroyed ;  this  would 
hold  up  local  authorities  to  their  responsi- 
bilities for  law  and  order;  and  (2)  that 
there  should  be  a  state  police,  numerous 
enough  to  protect  a  district  on  strike, 
with  disciplined  men.  "We  pay  $100,000 
taxes  to  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,"  he 
said,  "yet  we  haven't  mined  a  ton  of  coal 
since  April  except  under  armed  guards 
whom  we  have  had  to  pay  for."  Given 
protection,  he  had  no  doubt  that  he 
could  secure  men  at  his  own  terms 
(which  he  considered  fair)  to  operate 
the  mines. 

But  the  miners,  their  families  and  the 
public  have  suffered  as  much  as  the 
operators  from  the  lack  of  more  enlight- 
ened legal  recourse  than  industrial  war 
as  a  means  for  securing  justice.  It  is 
doubtful  if  they  would  regard  the  pro- 
posals mentioned  as  a  sufficient  rehabil- 
itation of  the  social  machinery.  The 
public  has  been  sore- 
ly in  need  of  some 
agency  which  could 
thoroughly  overhaul 
the  facts  of  the  strike 
and  learn  the  real 
causes  of  so  much 
disturbance  and  loss 
of  business.  Then  it 
could  throw  its  in- 
fluence toward  a  set- 
tlement with  intel- 
ligence. Nor  has  the 
state  government  sent 
a  troop  of  police  . 
clattering  up  to  the 
mine  pits  demand- 
ing that  the  check 
weighman's  law  be 
carried  out.  For 


while  the  five  different  varieties  of  peace 
officers  which  the  operators  have  mus- 
tered to  the  protection  of  their  interests, 
when  threatened,  have  been  many  of 
them  weak  reeds  to  depend  upon  in  a 
crisis,  the  men  have  had  in  the  past  no 
agency  at  all  through  which  they  could 
take  up  for  settlement  issues  which 
threatened  the  livelihood,  not  of  one  or 
two,  but  of  all  in  common,  short  of  this 
concerted  cessation  of  work,  which  has 
dislocated  the  whole  scheme  of  life  and 
industry  in  Westmoreland  county. 

Steps  to  meet  such  needs,  either  in 
behalf  of  public  or  of  wage-earners, 
would  inevitably  run  counter  to  the 
principle  of  complete  control  of  their 
property  which  the  operators  claim  as  a 
right  and  a  necessity. 

S.  Pemberton  Hutchinson  succeeded 
to  the  head  of  the  Westmoreland  Com- 
pany, the  largest  operators  in  the  region, 
on  the  death  of  its  president  in  July. 
Therefore,  he  was  not  involved  directly 
as  an  executive  in  the  earlier  events  of 
the  strike  or  in  the  causes  which  led  to 
it.  So  he  is  in  a  position  to  state  the 
policy  of  his  company  as  to  control, 
altogether  free  of  the  entanglements  and 
personal  issues  which  are  bound  to  crop 
out  in  the  course  of  a  prolonged  indus- 
trial conflict. 

In  an  interview  he  put  the  thing  in 
a  nut  shell, — "We  want  to  run  our  own 
business  our  own  way." 

With  respect  to  the 
public  (in  connec- 
tion with  the  offers 
o  f  conciliation  o  r 
arbitration),  he  said, 
"We  don't  want  to 
have  outside  parties 
conduct  our  busi- 
ness for  us." 

With  respect  to  his 
employes,  "We  ask 
no  man  whether  he 
is  a  member  of  a 
union  or  not.  We 
offer  a  certain  rate 
of  wages  and  certain 
working  conditions. 
Anybody  has  the 
right  to  accept  or  to 
reject  them." 


TI1K     (JItAVE     OF     I'AUL,     KEXOMEXO 
WHICH    OVERLOOKS'   YUKON. 
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SOCIALISTS  AND  SLUMS— MILWAUKEE 
CARL   D.  THOMPSON 

CITY   CLERK  OF  MILWAUKEE 


"Milwaukee  is  essentially  a 
'city  of  homes."  The  percent- 
age of  laboring  people  who  own 
their  homes  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  city  in  the  union.  It  has 
no  congested  slums  or  tenement 
districts." 

This  is  the  statement  made  in  a  pro- 
s|>ectus  issued  by  the  Merchants  and 
Manufacturers'  Association  of  Mil- 
waukee, published  of  course  in  the  in- 
terests of  "civic  pride,"  attracting  capital, 
booming  the  city,  the  greater  Milwau- 
kee, and  other  similar  commercial  ideas. 

How  naively  innocent.  Or  shall  we 
say.  how  adroitly  misleading. 

Of  what  city  on  all  the  American  con- 
tinent can  it  be  said,  "It  is  a  city  of 
homes?"  Homes  for  whom?  What  kind 
of  homes?  Who  owns  them? 

These  are  questions  which  no  commer- 
cial association,  we  fear,  would  answer 
frankly  and  fully.  In  this  respect  Mil- 
waukee is  probably  no  worse  and  no 
better  than  the  average  city  of  its  size. 

FACING  THE  FACTS 

\  new  administration  has  come  into 
power  in  Milwaukee.  It  views  social 
ami  industrial  problems  from  a  new 
angle ;  grapples  them  with  refreshing 
vigor  and  originality — among  these  limit- 
is  more  interesting  than  the  housing 
problem — and  at  the  outset  refuses  to  be 
misled  as  to  the  facts  or  to  conceal  or 


mistake  the  facts  in  the  interests  of  a 
false  commercial  pride. 

It  may  be  accepted  as  practically  true 
that  there  are  as  yet  no  extreme  tene- 
ment or  slum  districts  in  Milwaukee,  at 
least  none  of  the  kind  which  we  have 
in  Xew  York  and  Chicago.  But  we  do 
have  in  Milwaukee  three  foci  of  the 
disease.  One  is  in  the  third  ward,  the 
Italian  district,  where  living  conditions 
are  perhaps  worst;  another  is  in  the 
fourteenth  ward,  where  the  Polish  work- 
ing class  lives ;  and  the  third  is  in  the 
Jewish  district  in  the  fourth  ward. 

The  administration  is  determined  to 
prevent  these  foci  from  developing  and 
especially  from  coalescing.  Milwaukee 
is  a  comparatively  small  and  relatively 
young  city.  Conditions  have  not  de- 
veloped so  far  as  in  larger  cities.  It  is 
possible  to  prevent  the  growth  of  real 
tenement  conditions  and  of  a  slum  popu- 
lation. It  is  the  resolute  purpose  of  the 
present  administration  to  prevent  it  if 
possible.  It  hopes  that  Milwaukee  will 
never  have  the  kind  of  problem  which 
New  York  city,  Chicago  and  other  like 
cities  have. 

But  while  Milwaukee  does  not  have 
real  tenement  houses  or  slum  districts, 
it  does  have  practically  the  same  condi- 
tions as  are  found  in  the  slums  and  tene- 
ment districts  of  larger  cities.  H.  H. 
Jacobs,  warden  of  the  University  Settle- 
ment, who  is  as  familiar  as  anyone  in 
the  city  with  its  housing  conditions,  puts 


Hi"  opening  article  In   thin  w>rim  MC  The    Homing    Awakening,    by    Lawrence    Velller,    In 
Tat  Hi  BTIY  for  November  19.      Price  10  cent!. 
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Typical  of  several  sections  to  which  Mr.  Thompson   applies  a  term  usually  confined  to  larger  centers — 

"the    city    wilderness." 


it  this  way,  "What  we  have  in  Milwaukee 
is  tenement  and  slum  conditions  in  the 
cottage  dwellings  of  the  city." 

When  some  of  the  newspaper  men  and 
charity  workers  of  the  city  were  taking 
Mr.  Veiller  on  a  tour  of  inspection 
through  the  fourth  ward  Ghetto,  and 
again  through  the  Italian  quarter  of  the 
third  ward,  he  told  us  that  he  had  never 
seen  anything  worse  in  New  York  or 
Chicago  than  he  saw  in  certain  individual 
cases  here  and  there  in  the  housing  con- 
ditions of  Milwaukee.  This  opinion  was 
supported  by  other  experts,  and  from 
such  knowledge  as  I  have  of  housing 
conditions  in  the  various  cities,  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  it  is  true. 

In  the  third  ward  bad  conditions  are 
not  quite  so  extensive,  but  more  acute. 
On  one  of  our  trips  of  inspection  through 
the  Italian  district,  we  came  upon  con- 
ditions which  words  cannot  describe 
adequately  and  no  camera  can  picture. 
Sounds  and  smells  escape  the  camera. 

Entering  one  of  these  dwellings  we 
had  to  duck  our  heads  to  escape  a  shower 
batli  from  leaking  pipes  above  the  door. 
Incidentally,  we  had  to  dodge  a  crowd 
of  the  canine  family  which  did  not  seem 
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to  be  particularly  pleased  with  our  visit. 
The  rooms  were  dark.  Something, 
which  I  supposed  was  food  or  intended 
for  food,  was  bubbling  on  a  little  stove. 
A  friendly  goat  was  playing  with  the 
baby  on  the  floor,  and  the  pigeons  cooed 
cheerily  nearby.  Through  the  door  of 
the  kitchen  we  got  the  odor  of  the  stable. 
The  horses  had  the  best  room.  In  the 
middle  room,  which  was  absolutely  dark, 
on  a  bed  of  indescribable  filth,  lay  an 
aged  woman,  groaning  with  pain  from 
what  I  judged  to  be  ulcerated  teeth,  but 
which  for  aught  she  knew  might  have 
been  a  more  malignant  disease.  In  this 
single  dwelling,  which  is  not  unlike  many 
we  saw,  there  lived  together  in  ignorant 
misery  one  man,  two  women,  ten  chil- 
dren, six  dogs,  two  goats,  five  pigeons,, 
two  horses,  and  other  animal  life  which 
escaped  our  hurried  observation. 

The  most  insanitary  conditions  pre- 
vail in  the  basement  dwellings.  It  is  not 
infrequent  to  find  conditions  where  ten 
men  live  in  a  basement.  In  the  alleys 
accumulate  the  dirt  and  filth  typi- 
cal of  tenement  districts.  Often  there 
is  a  box  of  manure  under  a  kitchen 
window,  and  the  refuse  and  garbage 
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n  property.  twenty   mlnutea  by  trolley  from   the  heart  of  the  city,  which  the  socialist  city 
government  will  plat  for  worklngmen'i  bomea. 


piled  in  a  foul-smelling  mass  where  the 
little  children  must  live  and  play. 

In  the  fourth  ward  the  alleys  are 
crowded  with  shabby  shacks,  shut  out 
from  sunlight  and  air  by  dead  walls  of 
larger  buildings,  forlorn  and  wretched. 

In  the  Ghetto,  in  one  building  live 
seventy-one  people,  representing  seven- 
teen families.  The  toilets  in  the  yard 
freeze  in  winter  and  are  clogged  in  sum- 
mer. The  overcrowding  here  is  fearful 
and  the  filth  defies  description. 

Within  the  same  block  are  crowded 
a  number  of  tenements  three  and  four 
stories  high  with  basement  dwellings. 
One  of  these  is  used  as  a  Jewish 
synagogue.  Above  and  beneath  and  to 
the  rear  this  building  is  crowded  with 
tenement  dwellers.  The  stairways  are 
rickety,  the  rooms  filthy,  and  all  are  over- 
crowded. The  toilets  for  the  whole 
population  are  in  the  cellar  adjoining 
some  dwelling  rooms,  reached  by  a  short 
stairway.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  the 
floors  of  this  toilet,  both  inside  and  out- 
side, were  covered  with  human  excre- 
ment and  refuse  to  a  depth  of  eight  to 
twi-lve  inches.  Into  this  den  of  horrors 
all  the  population,  male  and  female,  had 
to  go. 

December  I,  1010. 


Just  back  of  this  synagogue,  and  on  all 
sides  of  it,  the  overcrowding  is  tremen- 
dous. A  glance  at  the  pictures  showing 
the  rear  of  these  buildings  will  prove 
conclusively  that  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses we  have  regular  tenement  dwellings 
in  Milwaukee. 

Another  feature  of  the  overcrowding 
is  the  back  to  back  cottage  and  tenement 
dwelling.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  three 
houses  on  one  lot  with  very  little  breath- 
ing space  between. 

Here  one  sees  the  "sanitary"  bakery 
wagon,  whose  driver,  after  tramping 
about  in  the  offal  of  the  alley,  climbs 
into  the  wagon  with  his  dirty  boots,  and 
then  piles  the  loaves  of  bread  where  his 
feet  have  trod. 

Here  the  children's  only  playground  is 
the  street  or  alley.  The  child  digs  up 
the  manure  with  a  broken  shingle,  to  load 
it  in  his  little  cart;  here  the  little  child- 
mothers  bear  the  burdens  left  upon  them 
by  their  elders,  who  have  gone  away  to 
work. 

Thus  we  have  all  of  the  conditions  of 
a  tenement  and  slum  population :  the  dark 
rooms,  the  overcrowding,  the  filth,  the 
insanitary  toilets — none  of  the  horrors, 
none  of  the  dangers  is  missing. 

These  have  but  to  be  allowed  to  breed, 
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HIS    ONLY    PLAYGROUND    THE 
"The  child  digs  up  the  manure  with  a  broken  shl 

to  fester,  to  spread,  and  with  the  growth 
of  the  city,  our  housing  conditions  will 
become,  in  proportion  to  our  population, 
as  bad  as  those  in  any  city. 

"THE  CITY  WILDERNESS" 

From  the  window  of  one  of  our  public 
schools  in  the  Polish  district  in  the  four- 
teenth ward  on  the  south  side,  one  can 
get  a  striking  view  of  "the  city  wilder- 
ness." The  gabled  roofs  of  a  vast  stretch 
of  houses  peak  upward  with  the  mon- 
otony of  waves,  and  stretch  away  into 
the  gray  distance  until  they  are  lost  in 
the  smoke  of  the  factories  which  fill 
in  the  background.  These  are  the 
"homes"  of  the  Polish  people  who  toil. 
A  picture  merely  suggests  the  monotony 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  problem. 

If  we  come  nearer  to  these  houses, 
almost  any  one  of  them,  we  shall  find 
the  typical  dwelling.  There  is  an  en- 
trance, perhaps  under  the  steps,  which 
leads  to  the  apartments  below.  In 
this  semi-basement  in  the  .front  lives 
a  family.  There  are  perhaps  two 
rooms,  sometimes  only  one.  In  the 
rear  of  this  same  basement  lives 
another  family.  Above,  on  the  first 
floor,  lives  another  family,  likewise  in 
two  or  three  small  rooms ;  and  in  the 
rear  is  another.  Thus  four  or  more 
families  live  in  one  small  cottage — and, 


ALLEY. 

ngle  to  load  into  his  cart." 


cases 


often,  in  true 
tenement  style, 
they  "take  in" 
boarders. 

To.makemat- 
ters  worse, 
crowded  back 
to  back  with 
these  dwellings 
are  the  alley 
houses,  mere 
duplicates  in 
construction  and 
crowding. 

All  of  these 
houses  are 
crowded  closely 
together,  so  that 
there  is  very  lit- 
tle, and  in  many 

absolutely  no  sunlight  in  the 
dwelling  rooms.  Here,  together,  live 
men,  women,  children,  dogs,  pigeons  and 
goats  in  regular  tenement  and  slum  con- 
ditions. This  is  another  of  the  three  foci 
of  the  Milwaukee  housing  problem. 

In  some  larger  American  cities  less  than 
one-tenth  of  the  people  own  their  home. 
In  Milwaukee,  a  city  where  capitalism 
is  less  developed,  the  percentage  is  high- 
er— 35.1.  But  how  can  it  be  said  even 
of  such  a  city,  "It  is  a  city  of  homes"? 
Only  a  trifle  over  one-third  of  the  peo- 
ple have  a  place  which  they  can  call 
their  own. 

Nor  is  it  true  that  the  percentage  of 
laboring  people  who  own  their  homes 
"exceeds  that  of  any  other  city  in  the 
union."  In  Milwaukee  the  percentage  is 
35.1,  while  in  Cleveland  it  is  37.4  and  in 
Detroit  39.1.  So  the  boast  of  the  Mer- 
chants and  Manufacturers'  Association  is 
without  foundation.  Only  a  trifle  over 
one-third  of  our  people  own  their  homes 
at  all,  and  with  that  the  administration 
is  heartily  unsatisfied.  Moreover,  condi- 
tions are  sure  to  get  steadily  worse  as 
the  city  grows  unless  active  measures  for 
improvement  are  begun. 

HEALTH  DEPARTMENT  AT  WORK 

The  first  task  in  the  solution  of  the 
housing  problem  is  diagnosis  of  the  case. 
For  that  sort  of  process  a  physician  is 
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needed.  So,  naturally,  this  part  of  the 
work  falls  to  the  Health  Department. 
Hence  for  this,  as  well  as  for  other  good 
and  sufficient  reasons,  the  Milwaukee  ad- 
ministration was  particularly  anxious  to 
secure  an  especially  competent  health 
commissioner.  Those  who  had  the  mat- 
ter in  hand  for  the  administration  sought 
diligently  far  and  wide.  They  went  to 
Rochester  and  tried  to  get  Dr.  Goler. 
They  went  to  Chicago  and  other  cities. 
Meanwhile  objection  was  steadily  made 
against  the  appointment  of  anyone  out- 
side the  city  on  the  ground  that  it  wa~ 
contrary  to  civil  service  and  state  laws. 
At  last  the  administration  hit  upon  the 
idea  of  securing  Dr.  William  Colby 
Rucker,  who  technically  was  a  resident 
of  Milwaukee,  although  as  a  matter  of 
fact  his  work  in  the  army  and  navy  had 
kept  him  away  for  many  years. 

The  administration  learned  of  Dr. 
Rucker's  remarkable  success  in  dealing 
with  yellow  fever  in  New  Orleans  and  bu- 
bonic plague  in  San  Francisco.  He  seemed 
unquestionably  the  man  who  would  fill 
the  bill.  Some  question  was  raised  as  to 
his  politics.  The  reply  which  Mr.  Berger 
made  was  characteristic.  He  said  Dr. 
Rucker's  politics  were  "anti-bubonic 
plague,  anti-typhoid  fever,  anti-slum  and 
anti-rat."  That  sufficiently  illustrates  the 
view  of  the  administration  and  its  attitude 
towards  politics.  Efficiency  comes  first, 
in  its  judgment. 

However,  Dr.  Rucker's  superior  of- 
ficers were  unwilling  to  let  him  go.  The 
administration  moved  on  Washington 
and  through  the  Wisconsin  representa- 
tive secured  from  President  Taft  a  leave 
of  absence  for  Dr.  Rucker,  in  order  that 
he  might  take  up  the  work. 

Once  at  the  head  of  the  Health  Depart- 
ment, Dr.  Rucker's  attack  upon  the  vari- 
ous phases  of  the  housing  problem  was 
immediate  and  aggressive.  He  began 
at  once  a  general  clean-up  in  the  streets 
and  alleys,  the  byways  and  basement 
dwellings,  as  well  as  in  general  housing 
conditions  in  the  Ghetto.  Two  hundred 
boys  and  girls  were  organized  into  the 
Milwaukee  Health  Guards,  whose  pur- 
pose is  to  help  keep  the  city  clean,  to 
spread  the  idea  that  the  preservation  of 


human  life  is  the  highest  type  of  pa- 
triotism. An  investigation  of  the  tene- 
ments was  begun  and  a  system  introduced 
for  scoring  houses  as  to  their  relative 
sanitary  condition.  An  immediate  reduc- 
tion of  the  number  of  occupants  was  en- 
forced in  the  tenements  where  there  was 


THE   SLUM    IN   MILWAUKEE. 

To  all  Intent*  and  purpose*  a  tenement,  with 
all  a   tenement's  bad  feature*. 
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Crowded  by  tenement  dwellers  above,  beneath     some  of  the 
worst  conditions  ever  encountered. 


serious   overcrowding.     An   educational     other 
campaign  was  begun  by  means  of  popular     dwellings 


should  be,  an  epidemic  occur- 
ring in  the  early  part  of  the 
year. 

Now  all  these  activities  of, 
the  Health  Department  bear 
either  directly  or  indirectly 
upon  the  housing  problem  and 
the  administration  proposes  to 
bring  every  possible  force  into 
play  in  behalf  of  better  living 
conditions. 

OTHER  PROBLEMS  INVOLVED 

But  something  more  than 
this  is  required  in  dealing  with 
the  housing  problem  if  anything 
like  a  solution  is  to  be  reached ; 
some  method  must  be  found  to 
provide  the  people  with  better 
houses,  at  such  rents  as  will 
bring  them  within  the  reach  of 
the  poor.  More  than  that,  they 
must  be  so  located  that  those 
who  work  in  the  industrial  cen- 
ters may  pass  quickly  back  and 
forth  between  their  homes  and 
their  places  of  work. 

Thus  the  problem  involves 
the  city  at  once  in  at  least  three 
problems,  namely,  municipal 
some  similar  arrange- 


or 


lectures  on   sanitation,    for  the  general     ment,   city   planning   and   platting,   and 

transportation. 
The  Legislature  had  granted  Milwau- 


public.    They  were  illustrated  with  stere- 
opticon  slides.     An  ordinance  was  sent 


to  the  City  Council  providing  for  the  kee,  under  a  law  relative  to  parking,  the 
removal  of  slaughter  houses  from  the  right  to  buy,  own  and  sett  real  estate, 
city,  thus  doing  away  with  some  of  the  By  means  of  this,  the  administration  is 
most  distressing  conditions  in  one  resi-  taking  steps  which  will  put  the  city  in 
dence  district.  The  garbage  col- 
lection department  was  reor- 
ganized so  that  garbage  is  col- 
lected between  midnight  and 
six  in  the  morning  instead  of 
during  the  day.  Modern  tight- 
lidded  metal  receptacles  were 
substituted  for  the  old-fash- 
ioned garbage  box  or  barrel. 
And,  finally,  a  commission  was 
put  to  work  to  devise  an  up-to- 
date  system  for  disposing  of 
sewage.  At  present  it  is 
emptied  into  the  lake  from 
which  the  city  draws  its  drink- 
ing water — and  typhoid  fever 
is  much  more  prevalent  than  it  MANURE  BOX  UNDER  A  KITCHEN  WINDOW. 
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possession  of  nearly  a  million  dollars' 
worth  of  real  estate  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  city.  The  land  is  being  plaited  with 
reference  to  model  dwellings  for  wage- 
earners.  Certain  sections  are  to  be  set 
aside  for  industrial  and  manufacturing 
purposes.  Other  sections  will  be  devoted 
to  commercial  interests,  and  still  others 
will  be  reserved  entirely  for  residences. 

As  most  of  this  land  bears  trees  and 
shrubbery,  and  some  of  it  lies  very  beau- 
tifully on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  which 
flow  through  the  center  of  the  city,  it 
forms  an  almost  ideal  place  for  residence. 
Literally  miles  of  beautiful,  rolling  land 
on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  with  here  and 
there  the  beckoning  glory  of  the  woods, 
and  now  and  then  a  suggestion  of  the 
forest  primeval,  lie  within  a  twenty- 
minute  street  car  ride  from  the  heart 
of  the  city.  A  more  ideal  place  for  the 
dwelling  of  man  could  hardly  be  im- 
agined, yet  these  broad  smiling  acres 
lie  untouched  while  the  people  stifle 
and  sicken  in  the  city  less  than  three 
miles  away. 

Solve  the  problem  of  cheap  and  rapid 
transportation,  and  the  working  people 
may  live  by  the  rivers,  amid  sunshine  and 
shade,  the  melody  and  song  of  nature's 
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open  fields.  This  the  administration  is 
determined  to  bring  about.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose so  to  plat  these  residence  districts 
that  every  house  will  have  land  enough  to 
let  the  sunlight  into  every  room  and  to 
provide  for  garden  and  lawn. 

As  to  the  houses  themselves,  Thomas 
A.  Edison  has  become  so  interested  in 
the  plan  that  he  has  offered  to  give  the 
city  the  use  of  a  new  method  of  concrete 
construction,  by  which  houses  that  for- 
merly cost  several  thousands  of  dollars 
can  be  built  for  something  like  eight 
hundred. 

A  form  of  lease  will  be  offered  to  work- 
ing people,  which  will  enable  them,  by 
payment  of  a  very  small  sum,  to  secure 
possession  of  a  little  plot  of  ground  and 
a  dwelling.  Further  payments  will  be  on 
easy  terms  and  the  arrangement  will 
carry  a  surrender  value,  so  that  at  any 
time  any  workingman  who  takes  advan- 
tage of  the  offer  will  be  able  to  get  back 
the  money  he  has  put  in. 

The  administration  believes  that  the 
offer  of  homes  under  such  conditions  will 
prove  so  attractive,  that  very  soon  the 
tide  of  population  will  be  turned  back 
from  the  congested  center  and  spread  out 
over  the  wider  area. 
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But  even  this  plan  will  fail  unless  the 
city  can  manage  to  keep  control  of  the 
transportation  problem, 'for  as  the  popu- 
lation spreads  out  the  need  for  quick, 
cheap  travel  increases. 

CHEAP  RAPID  TRANSIT 

Therefore,  as  part  of  the  solution  of 
the  housing  problem,  the  Milwaukee  ad- 
ministration is  wrestling  most  earnestly 
with  transportation.  It  has  already  draft- 
ed a  model  franchise  with  considerable 


and  transfers,  so  that  one  unified  system 
will  be  put  into  operation.  The  rates 
are  to  be  under  city  control  and  the  whole 
system  will  ultimately  be  owned  by  the 
municipality. 

In  this  way,  by  securing  at  once  the 
control  of  the  developing  system  and  by 
.  providing  for  final  municipal  ownership 
of  the  whole  system,  the  city  will  be  in 
a  position  to  keep  its  outlying  residence 
districts  within  easy  reach  of  all  who 
wish  to  use  them. 


STABLES    AN!>    MANURE    PILES    FOR    NEIGHBORS. 


show  of  being  able  to  put  it  into  opera- 
tion. If  it  succeeds  in  this  an  entirely 
new  system  of  transportation  will  gradu- 
ally be  developed  within  the  city.  A  num- 
ber of  interurban  lines  are  already  eager 
to  accept  any  reasonable  terms  that  the 
city  may  exact  in  order  to  develop  their 
systems  into  and  within  the  city.  The 
plan  is  to  have  trunk  lines  under  com- 
plete control  of  the  city  from  the  begin- 
ning and  the  franchise  terms  provide  that 
the  city  automatically  becomes  the  owner. 
These  lines  are  to  be  direct  from  the 
heart  of  the  city  to  the  outlying  districts. 
They  are  to  be  of  modern  construction 
and  with  universal  exchange  of  tickets 


A  QUESTION  OF  WAGES  ALSO 

Finally,  those  who  are  struggling  to 
free  themselves  from  bad  housing  condi- 
tions must  be  assured  of  an  income  which 
will  enable  them  to  meet  expenses.  No 
one  can  get  something  for  nothing,  and 
it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  administra- 
tion to  pauperize  its  people  by  charity. 
The  effort  is,  rather,  to  enable  the  people 
to  help  themselves.  The  housing  prob- 
lem, therefore,  becomes  a  labor  problem 
— a  question  of  providing  the  people  with 
steady  employment  at  remunerative 
wages.  It  is  fundamentally  a  question 
of  wages  and  hours,  of  labor  and  cost 
of  living. 
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The  poor  and. ignorant  classes  of  work- 
ing people,  who  are  attracted  to  this  coun- 
try by  the  commercial  interests,  which 
are  always  seeking  cheap  labor,  cannot 
extricate  themselves  so  long  as  the  labor 
conditions  which  they  now  encounter  pre- 
vail. The  Italian,  the  Slovac,  the  Hun- 
garian, the  Pole,  the  Jew  and  others  who 
are  brought  into  our  cities  by  commercial 
interests,  are  those  who  suffer  most  from 
bad  housing.  The  sooner  it  is  clearly  un- 
derstood that  the  reason  they  suffer  thus 
is  because  they  are  poor  and  ignorant, 
and  because  their  wages  are  low,  the 
sooner  we  shall  see  the  solution  of  the 
housing  problem. 

These  foreigners  are  brought  here  be- 
cause they  will  work  for  low  wages.  Be- 


cause they  work  for  low  wages 
they  must  live  in  wretched  and 
insanitary  houses  and  hovels. 
And  because  they  live  thus  the 
city  has  the  menace  of  the  tene- 
ment and  the  slum.  There  is  no 
final  escape  for  them  except  by 
way  of  improved  labor  condi- 
tio"ns.  Hundreds  of  cities  in 
Europe  have  tried  to  solve  the 
tenement  and  slum  problem  in 
some  other  way.  There  is  no 
other  way.  The  cities  which 
have  torn  down  their  slums  and 
built  model  tenements  have  dis- 
covered finally  that  the  net  result 
was  that  the  slum  and  tenement  appear- 
ed in  some  other  place.  Better  educated 
and  better  paid  people,  generally  the 
middle  class  and  always  those  who  had 
some  degree  of  economic  resource,  were 
the  ones  who  moved  out  into  model 
dwellings.  The  others  could  not — they 
did  not  have  the  means. 

So,  ultimately,  the  effort  to  solve  the 
housing  problem  must  fail  until  it  reaches 
down  to  the  economic  basis  of  life.  It 
must  open  opportunities  for  labor  at  in- 
creased rates  and  under  better  conditions. 
It  must  increase  the  economic  efficiency 
of  the  lowest  strata  of  the  toiling  popula- 
tion. It  must  do  this  or  it  cannot  bring 
them  out  of  the  bondage  of  their  tene- 
ment dwellings. 


UNDERGROUND    DWELLINGS— THE    CITY    HAS  RISEN 
AND  FORGOTTEN  THEM. 
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THE  SCHOOL  AT  INTERLAKEN 

CHARLES  H.  CHARLTON 


Profoundly  believing  that  our  schools 
are  out  of  touch  with  the  realities  of  life, 
Edward  A.  Rumely,  a  business  man  of 
Laporte,  Ind.,  has  founded  the  school  at 
Interlaken.  He  has  patterned  somewhat 
'after  the  homely  simplicity  of  the  new 
schools  of  England  and  Germany,  yet  he 
is  building  a  school  that  is  thoroughly 
American — a  school  that  through  actual 
work  as  well  as  through  study  in  class- 
room shall  really  prepare  for  practical 
life.  And  he  believes  that  vocational 
training  should  be  an  essential  feature  of 
education.  It  is  his  purpose  to  create  a 
model  school  that  will  demonstrate  such 
a  course  of  studies  for  children  from  the 
eighth  to  the  eighteenth  year.  His  pro- 
gram is  ambitious,  for  he  intends  that  In- 
terlaken shall  work  out  problems  in  a 
way  that  will  be  useful  to  our  whole  pub- 
lic school  system. 

Here,  first,  is  his  statement  of  our  na- 
tional need  of  industrial  education,  as  he 
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expressed  it  before  the  convention  of  the 
National  Education  Association : 

No  one  sees  more  plainly  than  the  manu- 
facturer that  the  future  of  the  American  re- 
public depends  upon  the  school.  And  he 
asks  this  question: 

"How  can  this  school,  which  is  giving  im- 
mediate shape  to  the  nation  of  the  future, 
give  our  boys  and  girls  a  training  thai  will 
be  efficient  preparation  for  the  practical  work 
of  life,  which  is  also  the  work  of  the  na- 
tion? In  spite  of  150  years  of  earnest  effort, 
the  school  still  clearly  favors  the  few  who 
have  no  other  aim  than  to  be  clerks  in  stores, 
banks  and  offices,  and  the  fewer  who  take 
courses  leading  to  the  professions.  But  it 
neglects  the  ninety  boys  out  of  every  hundred 
who  are  to  dp  manual  work  as  machinists, 
carpenters,  printers,  telegraphers;  the  girls 
who  are  to  be  milliners,  dressmakers,  house- 
wives,— the  thousand  sorts  of  breadwinners. 
How  shall  the  future  give  them  their  train- 
ing?" 

Our  educational  progress  has  not  kept  step 
with  the  wonderful  advance  of  the  world. 
By  practical  standards  the  school  has  changed 
little  within  the  last  century,  while  our  civil- 
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ization  has  been  magically  transformed  from 
primitive-rural  to  complex-urban.  The  age 
of  universal  transportation  has  arrived,  and 
has  suddenly  made  the  world  small,  until  re- 
mote nations  seem  next  door  neighbors.  We 
are  now  conscious  of  the  swarming  tumult 
of  men  on  the  globe,  with  whom  our  human 
relations  have  multiplied  enormously.  The 
small  tool  of  the  worker  has  given  way  to 
the  vast  machines  of  the  factory  and  the 
labor-saving  implements  of  the  farm.  The 
automobile,  the  bicycle,  the  telegraph,  the  tel- 
ephone, the  typewriter,  the  phonograph,  the 
motor  engine,  with  its  thousand  uses,  enter 
into  the  daily  routine  of  our  lives.  All  life 
has  come  to  depend  upon  mechanical  marvels, 
and  its  pace  has  been  keyed  to  wonderful 
swiftness. 

We  must  adapt  the  immense  new  experi- 
ences of  -  the  world  to  the  educational  needs 
of  the  future.  As  an  industrial  people  we 
must  see  that  skill  goes  with  schooling.  Prac- 
tical work  in  the  school  must  prepare  for  prac- 
tical life.  Our  children  must  learn  to  con- 
serve, if  possible  to  increase,  our  store  of 
natural  resources.  Think  of  our  pressing 
need! 

We  have  become  a  spendthrift  race.  Ex- 
travagance is  the  order  of  the  day.  James 
J.  Hill  told  us  the  other  morning  that  our 
trouble  is  not  the  high  cost  of  living,  but  the 
cost  of  high  living — privately  and  publicly 
the  wild  waste  of  natural  resources.  Four 
generations  ago  our  forefathers  had  to  their 
west  a  vast  untouched  continent,  rich  in  tim- 
ber, ores  and  soil  fertility  beyond  anything 
the  white  man  had  ever  found.  The  entire 
population  of  the  country,  scattered  along 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  was  limited  to  a  couple 
of  million  people.  These  natural  resources 
were  successfully  exploited,  our  wealth  in- 
creased as  if  by  magic,  and  today  our  popu- 
lation of  ninety  millions  has  occupied  the 
whole  continent,  from  ocean  to  ocean,  but  not 
without  leaving  its  mark  upon  the  land.  Our 
forests,  laid  low  by  giant  mills,  are  more 
than  half  cut.  Our  streams  and  lakes  have 
been  looted  of  their  fish  by  water-wheels  and 
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steam-drawn  seines.  Our  mines  of  ores  and 
coal  are  beginning  to  show  signs  of  deple- 
tion. Our  soil,  with  impaired  fertility,  now 
yields  eighteen  and  twenty  bushels  in  place 
of  the  forty  of  the  virgin  prairies.  At  the 
end  of  it  all,  we  are  beginning  to  see  that 
our  national  wealth  is  not  all  the  product  of 
wise  and  intelligent  labor.  Largely,  we  have 
done  no  more  than  transmute,  and  often  reck- 
lessly, our  natural  resources  into  the  uses, 
ornaments,  extravagances  of  our  civilization; 
railroads,  foodstuffs,  clothes,  palaces,  monu- 
ments, elegances  of  living,  lavish  show  of 
gold  and  silver. 

The  machinery  of  plunder  has  been  tre- 
mendously developed.  By  its  use  we  have 
been  able  to  export  enormous  quantities  of 
raw  material  and  the  bounteous  products  of 
our  fields  Now,  however,  our  agricultural 
exports  are  falling,  and  the  time  is  already  at 
hand  when  we  shall  need  our  own  foodstuffs 
to  feed  an  increased  population.  It  will  soon 
become  an  actual  question  of  food.  Most 
of  the  original  natural  wealth  of  the  land  is 
gone,  and  every  child  born  in  the  world 
brings  into  it  the  mouth  of  a  consumer,  but 
no  natural  wealth,  except  the  labor  power  of 
its  two  hands.  Life,  henceforth,  must  be 
supported  by  high  intelligence,  skill  of  hand, 
the  honest  work  of  men,  and  not  by  system- 
atic robbery  of  nature.  Henceforth,  we  must 
export  neither  our  raw  materials  nor  our 
foodstuffs,  sacrificing  to  other  nations  the 
riches  of  our  soil.  For  the  future,  we  must 
export  the  factory  value  of  the  skilled  work 
of  our  hands,  which  can  create  wealth  of  all 
kinds.  For  the  future,  the  annual  per  capita 
value  of  our  manufactured  products  must 
show  a  steady  rise  from  the  present  estimated 
standard  of  $74.53. 

Germany  says  consciously  to  herself: 
"Skilled  workers  produce  high  values.  Un- 
skilled workers  do  not.  The  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water  are  dull  peasant  types. 
The  men  of  directive  power  who  lead  the 
world  come  from  the  skilled  classes.  Let 
us  save  our  own  natural  resources,  and  get 
from  other  nations  our  raw  materials,  and 
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the  rough  manual  labor  that  produces  them." 

Such  competition  as  this  will  force  us  to 
become  predominantly  a  manufacturing  and 
industrial  people,  a  course  upon  which  we 
have  started  and  made  astonishing  progress. 
We  have  perhaps  4.000.000  skilled  workers, 
perhaps  3.500.000  unskilled  workers.  While 
we  can  get  our  unskilled  labor  abroad,  it  is 
of  huge  importance  that  as  many  as  possible 
of  our  own  citizens  become  skilled  workers, 
and  so  creators  by  their  toil  of  products  of 
high  values.  Considering  material  advantage 
alone,  the  annual  money  difference  to  the 
nation,  whether  the  ninety  per  cent  of  our 
million  boys  who  will  leave  school  next  year 
become  skilled  or  unskilled  workers  reaches 
a  prodigious  total  of  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars 

If  we  are  to  maintain  our  present  position 
among  the  nations,  the  masses  of  this  coun- 
try must  excel  by  their  superior  skill  as 
workmen.  For  we  shall  be  obliged  to  meet, 
at  first  in  the  world's  markets  and  later  at 
home,  the  products  of  Germany  and  Japan, 
our  ascendant  modern  nations,  crowded 
throughout  with  a  surplus  of  skilled  and 
efficient  labor.  We  cannot  compete  with 
them  through  raw  materials  and  a  low  cost 
of  living,  which  are  things  of  the  past  in  the 
United  States.  We  can  meet  them  only  by 
the  superior  skill  and  better  training  of  mass- 
es of  American  workmen.  Where  are  they? 

It  is  a  curious  thing,  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
said,  that  in  industrial  training,  we  have 
tended  to  devote  our  energies  to  producing 
high  grade  men  at  the  top  rather  than  in  the 
ranks.  Our  engineering  schools  compare  fa- 
vorably with  the  best  in  Europe,  whereas  we 
have  done  almost  nothing  to  equip  the  private 
rs  of  the  industrial  army — the  mechanic, 
the  metal  worker,  the  carpenter.  Indeed,  too 
often  our  schools  train  away  from  the  shop 
and  the  forge. 

Great  branches  of  our  industries  have  been 

built    up   to   their   present   prosperity   by   the 

•ional    foresight    of    Germany,    by    her 

skilled    mechanics,    trained    in    her    splendid 

technical   and  trade  schools;  but   today  there 
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is  a  serious  dearth  of  skilled  industrial  work- 
ers, and  we  cannot  longer  depend  upon  other 
nations  for  such  supplies  of  trained  men.  A 
carpenter's  bench  and  lathe — the  manual 
training  that  is  being  enthusiastically  given 
everywhere,  does  not  solve  the  problem. 
And  no  other  sources  of  supply  are  discov- 
erable. The  old  apprenticeship  system  has 
almost  entirely  disappeared,  leaving,  at  the 
best,  substitutes  that  supply  only  individual 
needs.  In  all  our  crowded  cities  the  sons 
of  skilled  workers  are  going  in  extraordinary 
numbers  into  box  factories,  candy  factories — 
a  hundred  unskilled  trades-^-hopeless  of  earn- 
ing high  wages  or  developing  high  efficiency. 
Yet  competent  mechanics  are  needed  in  every 
branch  of  our  industry,  from  a  pin  factory 
to  a  giant  automobile  plant. 

All  this  defines  one  side  of  our  need  for 
effective  industrial  education.  But  there  is 
another  view  of  the  question,  which  is  equal- 
ly important.  For  the  training  of  manual 
work,  the  keen  discipline  of  learning  any  one 
of  the  skilled  trades  is  the  schooling  that  is 
needed  by  all  boys,  not  only  because  it  is  go- 
ing to  make  efficient  men  of  them,  but  be- 
cause it  is  a  necessity  to  their  bodies,  that 
are  fifty-two  per  cent  muscle.  This  can  now 
only  be  got  through  the  school,  yet  from  the 
school  until  now  we  have  had  the  one-sided 
mental  training,  which  physicians  are  begin- 
ning to  understand  is  the  first  great  cause  of 
the  widespread  nervous  troubles  of  today — a 
thing  so  exclusive  to  our  own  land  that  our 
prevailing  form  of  nervous  disease  is,  in 
Europe,  called  "Americanitis."  From  such 
diseases  we  shall  suffer  more  and  more  until 
the  school  gives  our  children  strong  trained 
bodies  and  practical  well  trained  minds. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  the  work  of  every- 
day life  at  home  made  special  muscular  train- 
ing unnecessary.  Industry  was  centered  in 
the  home,  where  they  used  to  grow  their  own 
food,  spin  and  weave  their  own  cloth,  make 
their  soap,  dip  candles.  Eighty  per  cent  of 
the  population  was  agricultural.  The  father, 
if  he  happened  to  be  a  cabinet  maker  or  black- 
smith, shaped  his  wood  and  forged  his  metal 
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near  his  home,  within  sight  of  his  children. 
Each  child  was  called  upon  while  still  young 
to  share  the  parent's  activity.  He  gained  not 
only  an  insight  into  the  industrial  processes, 
but  he  acquired  habits  of  work,  keen  disci- 
pline, moral  training  for  his  future  occu- 
pation. 

But  now  we  are  become  a  new  sort  of  cave 
dweller.  Even  in  our  suburban  homes  we 
have  accepted  the  automatic  ways  of  apart- 
ment house  life ;  luxury,  indulgence,  ease  are 
softening  our  fiber,  and  industry  has  passed 
forever  from  the  home  to  the  factory.  This 
has  thrown  new  duties  upon  the  school. 
Fifty  years  ago  the  academy  boy  was  an  ef- 
ficient and  intelligent  part  of  that  mid-cen- 


creased  enormously.  Sciences,  like  physics 
and  chemistry  and  electricity,  have  become 
vital  factors  in  the  daily  work  of  the  world. 
The  tempering  of  steel  formerly  meant  no 
more  than  the  heating  of  the  metal  to  cherry 
red ;  it  is  now  an  intricate  process  requiring 
a  difficult  study  of  temperatures  and  alloys. 
And  today  skill  and  accurate  knowledge  in 
the  use  of  the  hands  are  needed  as  never  be- 
•  fore.  Clearly,  we  must  immediately  have  a 
new  school,  for  children  now  need  the  train- 
ing of  their  muscles  as  well  as  of  their  minds. 
And  they  need  the  training  of  their  minds 
through  their  muscles.  Without  such  train- 
ing our  race  will  lose  in  vigor  and  fall  into 
decadence.  The  second  and  third  genera- 


THB  DUTCH   DINING   ROOM. 
Built,  finished  and  furnished  by  the  boys. 


tury  civilization.  The  entire  industrial  pro- 
cess was  known  to  him.  Today,  through  the 
enormous  complexity  of  life  and  its  minute 
specialization  in  work,  this  has  so  far  been 
lost  that  the  city  high  school  boy  has  not 
even  the  elements  of  knowledge  sufficient  to 
build  up  imaginatively  the  vital  facts  of  daily 
life  and  labor.  He  has  studied  books  and 
heard  things  talked  about,  but  even  of  his 
father's  productive  work  he  has  had  little  or 
no  share.  Chalk  and  blackboard  and  books, 
even  when  supplemented  by  our  new  manual 
training,  are  no  longer  enough. 

Our  new  civilization  has  its  own  vital 
needs.  The  knowledge  necessary  for  use  in 
the  productive  industrial  processes  has  in- 


tions  of  city-bred  men,  in  the  past,  have  al- 
ways shown  a  weakling  strain.  Under  stress 
of  twentieth  century  life,  unless  a  remedy  be 
found,  degeneration  will  be  still  more  rapid. 

These  are  the  needs  that  the  failure  of 
our  schools  is  clearly  pointing  out.  And 
this  is  why  Interlaken  was  built,  and  why 
it  has  had  such  a  rapid  success. 

The  school  is  on  Silver  lake,  one  of  the 
wooded  lakes  of  northern  Indiana,  and 
looks  out  over  the  pleasant,  low  rolling 
corn  land  that  the  Jesuit  explorers  called 
La  Porte — the  Door  of  the  Prairies.  On 
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its  immediate  west,  beyond  its  grove  of 
lies  the  broad  band  of  country 
which  skirts  the  southern  shore  oi  Lake 
Michigan,  and  which  with  its  roaring 
factories  and  foundries  and  spreading 
cities  is  already  called  "The  lndu>tri;il 
Cer  ter  of  the  United  States."  In  its  be- 
ginning, three  years  ago,  Interlakcn  was 
but  a  great,  square  brick  house  of  the 
seventies,  vine-covered,  mansarded  and 
iron-trimmed.  And  from  this  comfort- 
able old  mansion,  as  from  a  center,  the 
school  grew — grew  naturally,  like  the 
thing  of  life  it  wa-,  meant  to  be.  Boys 
came  in  companies;  halls  were  added, 
each  a  home,  framing  its  own  habits, 
building  its  own  character.  And  natural- 
ly, too,  developed  the  generous  democracy 
of  its  government  and  the  widening 
scheme  of  work. 

lace  of  hearty  ways  and  no  formal- 
ity ;  a  school  free  from  formulas  and 
from  catchword  texts.  Yet  over  the 
great  door  there  stands  the  frank  greet- 
ing: "A  welcome  to  all  who  mean  to 

'  within  the  hallway  on  the  face  of 
the  carved  mail-box,  below  the  two  hemi- 
spheres and  their  winged  Mercuric^,  run 
the  words:  "See  how  by  working  together 
men  have  brought  the  whole  world  with- 

•ir  reach." 

There  you  have  declared,  in  honest  in- 
troduction, the  whole  method  of  Tnterla- 
ken — earnest,  co-operative  work  and 
helpful  fellowship.  By  the  custom  of  the 
place,  even  the  visitor  "lends  a  hand", 
according  to  his  talents,  when  he  comes  to 
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stay  with  these  120  lads — some  nine 
years  old,  some  ten,  some  twenty,  but 
most  of  them  high  school  boys  between 
fourteen  and  eighteen — most  of  them  the 
sons  of  business  and  professional  men. 
Here  the  moral,  social,  industrial  sides  of 
education  become  as  important  as  the  in- 
tellectual and  physical.  The  monthly  re- 
ports to  parents  are  not  tabled  marks,  de- 
tailing, in  percentages,  only  the  student 
side  of  the  boy's  life,  but  candid  letters 
telling  the  essential  facts  of  his  entire 
growth.  The  school  is  concerned  with 
the  whole  boy,  and  not  merely  with  a 
part  of  him.  Here  education  is  life, 
made  up  of  realities.  It  has  to  do  with 
the  real  work  of  the  world ;  and  the  boys 
have  about  them  men,  and  the  fine  heal- 
thy roughness  of  men.  They  are  always 
ready  for  life,  because  they  have  always 
been  a  part  of  it. 

And  so  at  Interlaken,  beginning  with 
the  simplest  things,  the  students  are  soon 
made  familiar  with  the  primitive  arts. 
About  the  farm,  in  the  stable,  they  learn 
nature's  lessons  in  facts  that  have  to  do 
with  human  living — the  care  of  animals, 
the  growing  of  crops.  Every  part  of  the 
school  is  open  to  them :  the  office  a  work- 
ing department  of  business  and  com- 
merce; and  here,  above  all,  interest  must 
not  be  idle;  even  the  kitchen,  in  face  of 
the  wrath  of  the  first  cook  of  their  tradi- 
tion, where  time  is  valuably  spent  help- 
ing and  watching  a  hundred  things  be- 
sides the  making  of  wholesome  bread. 

In  the  shops  every  article  is  made,  not 
aimlessly,  like  the  bread-boards  of  many 
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schools,  but  to  meet  a  definite  need.  Nor 
is  there  dawdling  in  the  work ;  because 
other  business  is  urgent,  and  there  is 
only  time  enough  to  do  each  job  well. 
The  boys  not  only  make  chairs,  tables, 
bookcases  for  their  own  rooms  and  to 
send  home;  they  do  craft  work  in  wood 
and  metal  to  sell.  And  here  the  spur  of 
the  practical  outside  world  strikes  the 
school.  The  product  of  their  copper  work 
has  reached  a  standard  of  such  salable  ex- 
cellence that  Marshall  Field's  of  Chicago, 
this  past  year,  bought  all  their  surplus 
manufacture. 

Then,  too,  the  school  always  has  work 
of  its  own  to  be  done — always  pressing 
work.  It  may  be  shaping  shelves ;  run- 
ning a  fence,  straight  as  a  surveyor's  line ; 
building  a  windmill ;  fitting  rubbers  to 
chair  legs ;  framing  another  beehive ;  or 
that  ancient  sort  of  manual  training,  that 
is  chores.  And  the  boys  undertake  am- 
bitious things.  Here  is  one  of  many  ta- 
ken from  the  school's  history: 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  every  room 
was  taken  and  new  accommodations  had  to 
be  provided.  The  boys  were  called  together 
for  a  talk  about  plans  to  meet  the 
growth  of  the  school.  Among  other 
things  it  was  then  decided  that  they 
should  build  an  extension  to  the  dining 
room.  In  the  early  morning  the  headmas- 
ter drove  two  stakes.  By  the  help  of  the  in- 
structor in  carpentry  the  boys  had  made  all 
their  measurements  and  completed  their 
sketches  by  noon.  By  night  their  plans  were 
finished.  The  next  morning  active  work  be- 
gan, and  until  it  was  done  only  one  man 


shared  their  labors.  They  have  never 
forgotten  how  to  mix  concrete,  for 
they  had  to  travel  a  mile  to  town  to 
find  out  the  proper  proportions  of 
sand  and  cement  and  broken  stone. 
They  learned  the  principle  of  rein- 
forced concrete  and  they  bought  the 
rail  they  needed  from  the  railroad 
company.  They  put  up  the  frame, 
carefully  nailed  on  the  siding,  tarred 
the  roof,  plastered  the  walls.  They 
fitted  the  trim,  did  the  painting,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  the  art  instructor,  cut 
the  stencils  and  decorated  the  interior 
They  made  and  finished  the  old-fash- 
ioned double-decked  tables  and  the 
benches.  An  eighteen  by  twenty-four 
two-story  extension  built  by  ten  boys 
within  five  weeks? 

Boys   who    are    to    undertake 
directive  work  must  become  in- 
terested   early    in    the    work    of 
fathers  —  the     real     work     of 
To  help  them  in  this,  the 


(heir 

the  nation. 

practical  work  is  brought  constantly  into 
the  school.  Business  men  help  in  its  di- 
rection, and  visit  it  frequently.  The 
daily  papers  and  the  magazines  are  pub- 
licly read  for  their  vital  news  of  progress 
and  achievement.  The  responsibilities 
and  the  opportunities  of  American  life 
are  made  forever  present.  John  A.  Se- 
cor,  the  inventor,  lived  with  the  boys  at 
Interlaken  last  year.  They  witnessed 
step  by  step  the  building  of  his  new  in- 
ternal combustion  engine,  which  explodes 
kerosene  as  a  gasoline  engine  explodes 
gasoline.  They  saw  its  first  successful 
test,  and  watched  its  gradual  perfecting. 
And  constantly  into  the  world  outside 
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Interlaken  the  boys  go  for  lessons  in  Un- 
productive processes  of  life,  and  its  ba-ic 
economic  conditions.  In  small  parties 
they  make  repeated  trips  to  neighboring 
factories  and  mills  and  the  nearby  .- 
of  important  constructive  work.  Note- 
worthy industrial  feats,  like  the  damming 
of  a  river,  the  building  of  a  city  like  Gary, 
the  sinking  of  deep  tubular  wells,  the 
building  of  a  railroad,  attract  them  on 
free  days.  A  visit  to  a  foundry  to  see 
all  the  stages  of  the  melting  process  is  a 
vital  experience.  The  lining  of  the  ladles 
with  clay,  the  charging  of  the  cupola  with 
iron  and  coke,  the  opening  of  the  bla-t. 
the  making  of  molds  and  cores,  the  pour- 
•  the  molten  fluid,  the  dumping  and 
rattling  of  the  finished  castings — how  in- 
tently the  boys  observe  it  all.  The  expe- 
riences of  such  excursions  are  employed 
as  illustrative  and  stimulating  ma- 
in the  classes  of  physics,  chemistry,  lit- 
tory  and  geography.  The  discussion  of 
the  underlying  laws  knits  the  fragmentary 
information  together  in  an  organic  whole 
in  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  And  in  the 
shops  of  the  school  itself  a  new  interest 
ami  impetus  and  skill  are  given  to  work. 
Here  is  a  composition  written  \iy  a  ten- 
year  old  boy  after  a  visit  to  the  United 
el  Corporation's  new  plant  at 
Gary.  He  had  been  told  to  write  of  hi> 
experiences  in  the  wonderful  new  city. 
He  chose  the  thing  he  saw  that  interested 
him  most : 

First  I  wa<  brown  earth  buried  in  a  moun- 
tain near  Lake  Superior.  Then  men  came 
in  great  boats  and  called  me  iron  ore  and  dug 
me  out.  and  sailed  away  with  m<-  over  the 
blue  wavr  A  ith  big 

wire  ropes  they  hurried  and  lifted  m«  out  of 
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the  boat  and  dumped  me  in  a  pile  on  the 
land.  They  put  me  into  towers  with  coke, 
and  a  hot  fire  changed  me  and  melted  me 
into  iron  and  I  flowed  like  water.  They 
cast  me  into  red-hot  blocks  five  feet  long  and 
two  feet  thick,  and  then  rolled  me  between 
iron  rollers  until  I  got  thinner  and  thinner. 
At  last  I  was  long  and  thin  like  a  rail,  and 
then  they  cut  me  into  seven  pieces,  and  ran 
trains  over  me. 

The  appeal  of  this  school  to  practical 
men  has  brought  rapid  success.  Three 
times  within  three  years  Interlaken  has 
outgrown  its  accommodations,  and  now  a 
greater  Interlaken  is  being  built,  planned 
to  receive  eventually  400  boys.  Some 
640  acres  of  fertile  and  generously  wood- 
ed land  have  been  selected  for  this  model 
plant,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  country 
overlooking  Silver  lake.  And  here  the 
boys,  more  than  seventy  of  them,  en- 
camped with  their  teachers  and  aided  by 
competent  architects,  have  been  working 
all  summer  on  the  plans  for  the  new 
school.  They  arc  making  the  desks,  ta- 
bles and  chairs  needed  for  each  room. 
They  are  making  door  knobs  and  hand- 
wrought  hinges. 

And  on  this  new  farm,  from  their 
camp,  thirty  of  the  boys,  directed  by  a 
Dutch  gardener,  have  planted  and  culti- 
vated the  garden  that  furnishes  the  table 
vegetables.  They  have  cut  and  stacked 
fielrl  after  field  of  hay  and  harvested  a 
good  crop  of  wheat.  They  have  built 
roads,  a  bath  house  of  logs,  a  boat  house, 
several  piers.  They  have  worked  like 
slaves  to  bring  into  condition  two  old 
farms  that  have  become  a  part  of  the 
school,  bringing  order  anrl  prosperity  out 
of  neglected  fields  and  buildings.  A  fifty- 
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acre  field  has  been  selected  which  is  to 
be  sown,  the  first  in  the  district,  with  alf- 
alfa. And  they  have  drawn  plans  for 
a  greenhouse.  Thus  practical  agricul- 
ture becomes  a  part  of  the  school  course 
— a  thing  of  looming  importance.  For 
the  development  of  farming  during  the 
coming  century  will  surely  mean,  in  some 
respects,  more  than  the  growth  during 
the  nineteenth  century,  of  the  factory  sys- 
tem. For  this  present  day,  all  boys,  city 
boys  as  well  as  country  boys,  should  learn 
of  the  possibilities  of  the  soil,  should  see 
that  plants  are  plastic  like  clay,  to  he 
shaped  to  serve  our  purpose.  And  they 
should  have  experience  of  tilling  the 
earth. 

The  new  Interlaken  is  building  exten- 
sive shops,  including  a  forge  for  the  shap- 
ing of  metals.  There  will  be  lathes, 
planers  and  other  basic  tools  of  the  ma- 
chine shop;  and  work  will  begin,  as  in 
the  past  here,  with  the  making  of  ham- 
mers, chisels  and  other  tools.  In  the 


wood-working  department  machines  will 
be  used  to  supplement  hand  work.  And 
the  print  shop  will  issue  all  printed  mat- 
ter required  by  the  school — laundry  slips, 
letter  heads,  booklets,  catalogs. 

It  has  just  become  part  of  the  plan  to 
publish  an  educational  journal,  to  which 
'some  of  the  leading  educators  in  this 
country  and  abroad  have  already  prom- 
ised to  contribute.  And  business  men, 
who  are  feeling  keenly  the  dearth  of 
skilled  workers,  and  who  know  the  de- 
mands of  practical  life,  will  write  from 
their  viewpoint.  There  is  no  fear  at  In- 
terlaken that  business  and  vocational 
training  will  taint  the  course  of  studies, 
for,  they  say,  business  and  industry  are 
the  basis  of  our  lives,  and  the  school 
should  prepare  the  boy  for  his  life's 
work. 

Again  we  come  to  Interlaken's  ambi- 
tious program :  "To  shape,  in  theory  and 
practice,  the  outline  of  the  new  American 
school." 


MAKING  ALL  MATCHES  "SAFETIES' 

THE  WORLD-WIDE  FIGHT  AGAINST 
PHOSPHORUS  POISONING 

JAMES   P.  HEATON 


Of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  billion 
matches  used  yearly  in  this  country — 
more  than  seven  a  day  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child — four-fifths  are  of  a 
type  that  practically  every  nation  of 
commercial  importance  prohibits.  For 
the  head  of  the  ordinary  "double-dip" 
parlor  match,  the  tiny  round  tip,  is  made 
of  a  poison  worse  than  deadly  to  many 
of  the  workers  in  match  factories.  Steal- 
ing insidiously  through  a  tiny  crack  in  a 
tooth,  it  rots  the  tooth,  rots  the  jaw- 
bone, requires  mutilating  operations  and 
sometimes  results  in  death  after  lingering 
years  of  suffering.  The  dead  bone,  im- 
bedded in  living  flesh,  discharges  its  foul 
remains  through  cheek  and  mouth. 
Phosphorus  necrosis,  commonly  called 
"phossy  jaw,"  in  match  makers  is  so 
terrible  that  it  might  be  considered  good 
reason  for  returning  to  the  flint  and  steel 


of  our  forebears  if  there  were  no  other 
way  of  making  fire. 

But  there  is  a  harmless  substitute  for 
the  poisonous  white  phosphorus.  It  is 
to  our  disgrace  that  the  United  States 
has  lagged  behind  other  lands  in  demand- 
ing its  use.  The  indifference  of  big 
business,  the  tariff,  internal  revenue 
taxes,  a  "trust"  smothering  the  harmless 
but  more  expensive  material,  a  lack  of 
public  information  on  the  subject,  and 
the  voiceless  obscurity  of  the  match 
workers  have  all  been  factors  in  our 
tardy  beginning  last  year  to  wipe  out  this 
unnecessary  industrial  disease  by  the 
Esch  bill  in  congress. 

Match  manufacturers  have  struggled 
for  three-quarters  of  a  century  to  mini- 
mize the  danger.  Frightful  epidemics  of 
necrosis  ran  through  the  pioneer  shops 
in  South  Germany  and  Austria,  which 
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were  the  early  centers  of  the  trade.  The 
first  steps  were  to  require  personal  clean- 
liness, and  good  ventilation  to  do  away 
with  the  extra-dangerous  fumes  from 
damp  phosphorus.  Separate  rooms  were 
set  aside  for  preparing  the  match  head, 
f'>r  dipping  and  drying,  and  for  pack- 
ing. Improved  machinery  was  invented. 
The  percentage  of  phosphorus  in  the 
paste  was  limited.  Elating  in  workrooms 
prohibited,  and  women  and  children 
were  excluded  from  many  branches  of 
the  work.  The  regulations  were  so 
•stringent  that  many  small  manufactur- 
driven  <>nt  of  business  while 
others  retailed  and  made  matches  in  de- 
fiance of  the  lav. 

The  laws  did  all   that  couiil   be  done 
so  long  as  white  phosph"- 

prevented  a  recurrence  of  the  epi- 

3  but  they  .!i.I  not  eliminate  necro- 

It  i-   itn;>->"ible   for   statute  law   to 

make   every    worker   observe    rules   that 

•is    impulses,    such    as 

Mg  the  teeth,  which  carry  the  poi- 

into  the  system. 

irs  manufacturers  experi- 
mented with  substitute^  for  white  phos- 
phorus.      In    1X5; i     I'.ell    and     Black    in 
>n  made  matches  of  red  or  amor- 
phous plv  ,uld  strike 
only  on  a  rough  surface  and  ignited  ex- 
i-ly.     In  1855  I.undstrom.  a  Swede, 
produced     safety    matches    by    putting 
rod   phosphorus   with   sand   on   the  box. 
Neither  of  these  is  of  the  "strike  any- 
where" variety  popular  in  this  country, 
•  igh    two    American    factories 
incidentally   make   safety  matches,   there 
yet    comparatively    little    call    for 
them,    and    the    little    wax    tapers 
extensively  abroad  are  almost  unknown 
here.      It  has  been  a  clear-cut  issue  be- 
tween a  match  a  littl.-  .  use 
and  a  match  whose  manufacture  is  dan- 
gerous to  the  worl 

One  after  another  the  countries  of 
Europe  have  proscribe,!  j-.j-on 
phorus.  Finland  and  Denmark  took  the 
lead  over  thirty-five  years  ago.  In 
Switzerland  it  was  barred  in  1881.  The 
liiality  of  the  matches  led  to  a  re- 
peal of  the  law  and  regulation  was  again 
attempted,  but  it  failed  and  the  prohibi- 
tion was  re-enacted.  France  passed  a 


similar  act  in  1897  and  Holland  in  1901. 
In  1906  the  International  Association  for 
Labor    Legislation    negotiated    a   treaty 
proscribing  white  phosphorus,  which  was 
signed  by  France,  Denmark.  Luxemburg, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  the  Netherlands  and 
( iermany.       Sweden     does    not    permit 
poisonous  matches    for    home    use    and 
ia  taxes  them  prohibitively.      Great 
Britain  decided  to  prohibit  them  in  1908. 
The    tardy    attitude    of    the    United 
States  was  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that 
we  did  not  at  first  have  quite  as  serious 
trouble  as  the  old  world,  though  for  the 
last  twenty  years  we    have    had    more 
through  a  failure  to  protect  the    match 
workers.      For  a  long  time  our  factories 
made  more  use  of    machinery.       Phos- 
phorus necrosis,  it  is  admitted,  was  quite 
prevalent  here  twenty  years  ago,  but  it 
was  generally  supposed  that  the  disease 
had    lx-en     successfully    combated.       No 
American  state  has  adequately  protected 
it-  match  workers,  though  several  forbid 
the  employment  of  children  under  fifteen 
years  of  age  in  certain  operations.     Fi- 
nally, in   1909.  as  result  of  the  activity 
of  the  American  Association  for  Labor 
'.it ion,  a  branch  of  the  international 
N.dy.  agents  of   the  government  visited 
fifteen  of  the  sixteen   American    match 
factories  and    found    sixteen    cases    of 
phosphonis  poisoning.    Eighty-two  cases 
were  discovered   in    the    homes    of    the 
working  people  of  three  factories,  and  in 
one  modern  factory  they  secured  records 
of    forty  cases.        The  leading  authori- 
ties on  the  subject  and  the  principal  man- 
ufacturers agree  that  there  is  no  way  to 
prevent  n.  o  long  as  white  phos- 

phorus is  used.  In  some  of  the  small 
factories  employes  and  even  owners 
were  unaware  of  the  danger,  and  in  sev- 
eral there  were  not  even  notices  to  warn 
the  workers. 

An  investigation  of  the  factories  made 
by  John  R.  Andrews,  secretary  of  the 
American  Association  for  I^abor  Legis- 
lation, was  published  as  a  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor.  This  made  a  strong 
impression  on  President  Taft  and  the 
problem  was  referred  to  Representative 
James  R.  Mann,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  interstate  commerce,  to  devise 
some  way  of  prohibiting  its  employment. 
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Later  it  was  decided  that  the  trouble 
could  not  be  remedied  through  interstate 
commerce  regulation,  and  a  bill  was  in- 
troduced in  Congress  by  Representative 
John  Esch  of  Wisconsin  to  place  a  pro- 
hibitive tax  on  matches  made  of  poison- 
ous phosphorus.  Many  congressmen  are 
loath  to  see  the  taxing  power  of  the  gov- 
ernment used  for  any  purpose  other  than 
the  raising  of  funds,  but  it  seems  to  be 
the  only  practicable  method  of  meeting 
the  problem.  The  introduction  of  this 
bill  following  the  agitation  by  the  Labor 
Legislative  Association  has  put  the 
match  manufacturers  on  the  defensive, 
and  seems  to  promise  a  willingness  on 
their  part  to  co-operate  in  doing  away 
with  "phossy  jaw."  The  bill  will  come 
before  Congress  again  this  month. 

The  history  of  match  making  in  this 
country  is  interesting.  There  were  at 
one  time  seventy-five  match  companies 
in  the  United  States,  but  the  internal 
revenue  taxes  following  the  Civil  War 
drove  many  9ut  of  business.  Large  mak- 
ers were  granted  a  special  discount  for 
purchasing  the  revenue  stamps  in  big 
lots.  There  are  today  only  sixteen  match 
factories.  The  organization  of  the  busi- 
ness into  a  trust  was  inevitable  under 
the  circumstances,  and  on  the  shoulders 
of  this  trust,  the  Diamond  Match  Com- 
pany, rests  the  chief  responsibility  for 
the  present  state  of  affairs. 

The  most  used  of  the  harmless  sub- 
stitutes for  white  phosphorus,  the  sesqui- 
sulphide  of  phosphorus  invented  by 
French  chemists  under  government  com- 
mission, is  a  compound  made  by  baking 
white  phosphorus  in  a  closed  vessel. 
This  is  held  in  this  country  under  a  pat- 
ent, which  will  expire  in  five  years,  by  the 
Diamond  Match  Company.  A  few  years 
ago  the  company  advertised  a  non-poi- 
sonous match,  but  the  jobbers,  it  is  said, 
returned  forty  per  cent  as  .defective.  It 
is  important  to  note  that  the  cost  of  man- 
ufacture was  about  five  per  cent  more 
than  for  ordinary  matches — and  their 
production  was  shortly  discontinued.  No 
further  step  was  taken  until  last  year. 
At  that  time,  owing  to  the  government 
investigation,  the  Diamond  company  vol- 
unteered to  assist  all  manufacturers  in 
eliminating  the  danger  of  phosphorus, 


and  in  March,  1909,  the  president  wrote 
that  if  the  government  prohibited  white 
phosphorus  his  company  was  willing  to 
allow  the  use  of  sesquisulphide  by  other 
manufacturers  on  "equal  terms"  with 
itself.  These  terms  were  specified  last 
July.  The  first  requirement  was  that  the 
manufacturers,  who  together  with  the 
•  Diamond  company  produced  ninety-five 
per  cent  of  the  matches  in  this  country, 
should  agree  "to  join  in  an  effort  to  in- 
duce the  president  of  the  United  States  to 
direct  the  tariff  commission  to  make  an 
investigation,  with  a  view  to  determining 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  matches  abroad  and  in  this 
country." 

The  Diamond  company  values  the 
American  patent  in  sesquisulphide  at 
$100,000.  This  figure,  it  is  stated  by  the 
company,  is  based  upon  the  amounts 
paid  for  the  patent.  It  is  said  not  to  in- 
clude the  amount  spent  in  experimental 
work  and  for  expert  services  and  the 
losses  sustained  in  the  sale  of  sesqui 
matches.  The  fact  that  it  has  already 
sold  a  concession  to  use  the  patent  in 
certain  other  countries  is  not  mentioned 
by  it  in  the  negotiations  with  the  inde- 
pendent companies  here.  The  Diamond 
company  requires  each  independent  to 
pay  for  the  use  of  the  patent  that  per- 
centage of  $100,000  which  its  annual 
production  bears  to  the  total  output  of 
the  country.  Each  will  be  limited  to  the 
amount  produced  during  the  year  end- 
ing June  30  last,  plus  its  share  of  the 
annual  increase.  A  royalty  of  four- 
tenths  of  one  cent  for  each  i  .000  matches 
is  exacted  for  any  production  over  this 
quantity.  Manufacturers  will  be  per- 
mitted to  use  any  other  available  substi- 
tute for  white  phosphorus.  It  was  pro- 
vided further  that  "no  licensee  shall 
pack  more  than  500  sesqui  matches  in 
any  one  box  and  not  more  than  250 
matches  any  one  way  in  any  one  box, 
this  restriction  being  prompted  solely  in 
the  interest  of  public  health  and  safety." 
The  smaller  concerns,  though  anxious 
to  do  away  with  white  phosphorus,  were 
slow  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Diamond 
Match  Company.  This  was  natural  be- 
cause of  the  energetic  and  often  ques- 
tionable methods  which  they  alleged  the 
larger  company  has  employed  in  the  past 
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in  its  effort  to  get  trade.  Fostered  by 
both  the  tariff  and  internal  revenue  law, 
the  Diamond  company  resorted  to  the 
sharpest  of  price-cutting  tactics  to  kill 
the  remaining  competition.  The  inde- 
pendent companies  sometimes  found 
their  matches  sold  below  their  own  price 
and  they  charged  that  the  larger  corpo- 
ration bought  up  the  goods  to  break  their 
market.  Each  side  imitated  the  popular 
brands  of  the  other.  The  Diamond  com- 
pany was  even  accused  of  storing  its 
rivals'  goods  in  damp  basements  in  or- 
der to  spoil  them  and  injure  their  sale. 
At  other  times,  it  is  alleged,  in  order  to 
get  the  wholesale  dealers  to  take  Dia- 
mond products,  that  company  took  the 
stock  a  merchant  had  on  hand  and  sold 
it  below  market.  On  its  side,  the  Dia- 
mond company  was  continually  worried 
by  a  succession  of  rivals  who  tempera' 
rily  sold  cheap,  inferior  matches,  until 
the  trade  refused  to  buy  more. 

After  years  of  such  guerilla  warfare, 
the  Diamond  Match  Company  came  to 
be  feared  and  hated  by  its  small  rivals. 
More  recently  it  has  maintained  prices 
and,  in  fact,  sells  its  wares  for  higher 
prices  than  do  the  smaller  companies, 
and  accusations  of  unfair  trade  practice 
against  it  are  now  comparatively  few. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  smaller 
companies  are  often  guilty  of  repacking 
defective  matches  under  noms  de  plume. 

The  most  serious  trade  charge  against 
the  corporation  now  is  alleged  against 
its  special  contracts  with  wholesale  firms, 
by  means  of  which  it  consigns  goods  to 
a  dealer  but  retains  the  title  to  them  and 
requires  the  dealer  to  handle  its  product 
exclusively.  For  this  it  grants  a  special 
discount  of  ten  and  sometimes  fifteen 
per  cent.  This  hampers  the  independent 
companies,  even  though  the  contract  be 
broken  as  it  sometimes  is,  for  many 
wholesale  firms  are  closed  to  the  inde- 
pendents. Technically,  each  wholesale 
grocer  is  made  a  special  selling  agent  on 
commission  of  the  Diamond  Match  Com- 
pany, but  in  effect  the  contract  is  in  re- 
straint of  trade  and  can  be  enforced  be- 
cause the  wholesalers  must  carry  some 
of  the  Diamond  brands  which  are  well- 
known  and  called  for  by  name.  As  a 
result,  one  small  manufacturer  has  been 


obliged  to  deliver  his  goods  direct  to 
the  retail  grocer  and  this  restricts 
him  to  a  local  market. 

The  independents  objected  to  the  pro- 
posed contract  for  use  of  sesquisulphide 
on  several  grounds.  For  one,  they  had 
no  tangible  evidence  of  the  cash  value  of 
the  patent  which  was  made  the  basis  of 
the  charges  against  them  for  its  use,  and 
they  had  little  inclination  to  take  the  Dia- 
mond company's  figures  at  face  value. 
For  another  thing,  the  limitation  of 
matches  to  500  in  a  box  seemed  to  them 
to  be  an  attempt  to  kill  the  business 
which  certain  companies  have  developed 
in  the  sale  of  a  five-cent  box  of  1,000 
matches.  In  this  there  is  little  profit 
and  most  of  the  companies  disapprove  it. 
The  license  was  amended  to  allow  as 
many  as  1,500  matches  in  a  box  provid- 
ed they  were  packed  topsy-turvy,  which 
requires  a  very  large  box ;  the  signing  of 
the  letter  to  President  Taft,  asking 
for  an  investigation  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction at  home  and  abroad,  was  made 
optional;  the  requirement  that  the  com- 
panies producing  ninety-five  per  cent  of 
the  matches  should  sign  the  contracts 
was  changed ;  and  additional  time  was 
granted  to  consider  the  terms.  Certain 
objections  were  made  also  to  the  limita- 
tion of  production,  though  the  royalty 
from  excess  does  not  equal  the  profit 
and  the  limitation  affects  only  matches 
made  of  sesquisulphide.  The  Diamond 
company  amended  its  agreement  further 
in  an  effort  to  determine  the  share  of 
each  independent  on  the  basis  of  one, 
three  or  ten  years'  production.  It  sub- 
mitted samples  of  its  experimental 
matches  made  of  sesquisulphide,  allowed 
its  rivals  to  make  their  choice,  and  gave 
to  each  the  formula  for  the  match 
chosen.  There  was  also  a  slight  fear 
that  the  sesqui  match  was  not  satisfac- 
tory and  that  foreign  companies  would 
invade  the  country  more  than  they  do  at 
present,  as  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  reduced 
the  tariff  on  safety  matches  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  which  harms  the  independ- 
ents most,  for  the  Diamond  company  has 
factories  abroad  and  is  interested  in  other 
foreign  firms,  though  not  to  the  extent 
of  being  willing  to  kill  its  American  busi- 
ness. To  overcome  this  condition  the 
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Diamond  company  recently  endeavored 
indirectly  to  have  safety  matches  classi- 
fied as  fancy  goods  which  are  subject  to 
a  high  ad  valorem  duty,  but  the  effort 
failed. 

All  of  the  objections  seem  finally  to 
have  been  met.  Eight  independent  com- 
panies agreed  to  execute  the  stipulations 
and  seven  have  signed  already.  Two  or 
three  have  as  yet  declined  to  enter  into 
negotiations,  one  because  of  distrust  and 
a  desire  to  continue  the  match  it  now 
makes,  and  another,  The  East  Jersey 
Match  Company  of  Garfield,  New  Jer- 
sey, because  it  is  manufacturing  a  non- 
poisonous  "strike  anywhere"  match  of 
red  phosphorus  known  as  the  Salvation, 
which  ignites  with  little  difficulty  and  a 
slight  splutter  and  is  being  closely  watch- 
ed as  promising  another  substitute  for 
white  phosphorus. 


By  mutual  agreement  it  seems  prob- 
able that  within  a  short  time  all  of  the 
American  match  companies  will  discon- 
tinue the  use  of  the  poisonous  white 
phosphorus.  The  immediate  steps  lead- 
ing to  its  discontinuance  are  the  willing- 
•  ness  of  the  companies  to  get  together 
and  adjust  their  business  to  the  contract 
offered  by  the  Diamond  company.  They 
have  realized  a  growing  public  opinion 
against  the  poisonous  match.  This  de- 
serves high  praise,  tempered,  however, 
by  the  recollection  that  the  Diamond 
Match  Company  has  had  in  its  posses- 
sion for  years  the  formula  and  sole 
American  right  to  the  harmless  phos- 
phorus, and  that  it  failed  to  act  until  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion  and  the  im- 
pending federal  legislation  forced  its 
hand. 


FROM  CAVE  LIFE  TO  CITY  LIFE 

LEWIS   E.  PALMER 


On  the  afternoon  of  November  12, 
forty-four  thousand  people  of  Boston 
and  the  metropolitan  district  gathered  in 
two  of  the  largest  structures  of  their 
kind  in  the  country  for  two  varieties  of 
entertainment.  Forty  thousand  of  them 
managed  to  jam  into  the  concrete  tiers 
of  the  Harvard  Stadium  to  see  the  last 
local  football  game  of  the  season.  They 
say  that  Harvard  won  because  of  better 
team  work;  because  every  man  was  a 
part  of  an  almost  perfect  football  ma- 
chine that  never  failed  nor  weakened 
once. 

Four  thousand  of  them  crowded  the 
iron-girdered  Arena  with  its  horseshoe- 
shaped  enclosure  and  saw  the  third  per- 
formance of  a  civic  pageant  called  Cave 
Life  to  City  Life  which,  so  the  di- 
rectors of  the  pageant  believe,  was  a  suc- 
cess for  the  same  prime  reason  that  the 
Harvard  eleven  won  its  laurels — because 
the  "pageant  team"  played  together  and 
caught  the  spirit  of  the  game  as  truly  as 
did  the  football  team  across  the  river. 

The  preliminary  work  of  organizing 
and  training  a  group  of  over  a  thousand 
volunteer  performers  was,  in  the  eyes 


of  the  pageant  director,  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  production.  In  the 
weeks  of  rehearsing  that  preceded  the 
four  performances  in  the  Arena,  citi- 
zens from  a  score  of  towns  surrounding 
Boston,  members  of  widely  separated  so- 
cial clubs,  settlements,  high  schools,  col- 
leges, labor  unions,  historical  societies, 
and  like  organizations  were  thrown  in 
with  one  another.  Commonwealth  ave- 
nue and  Beacon  street  met  with  the 
North  and  West  Ends.  Old  wardrobes 
were  ransacked  for  prized  dresses  and 
uniforms,  spinning  wheels  were  taken 
from  parlor  and  attic  and  actually  used 
in  the  preliminary  rehearsing  as  well  as 
in  the  performances  themselves.  Quilt- 
ing parties  were  held  as  they  were  a 
hundred  years  ago,  the  dame  school 
flourished  once  more,  a  century  old 
coach  clattered  into  town  on  the  first 
day  of  the  pageant  to  bear  the  powdered 
and  pompadoured  members  of  the  gov- 
ernor's party  to  the  reception  and  minuet, 
old  songs  that  were  known  in  the  schools 
of  generations  ago  were  heard  once 
more,  folk  dances  were  rehearsed  by  a 
dozen  groups  of  new  Americans — in 
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short  Greater  Boston  joined  in  one  big 

neighborhood   party   and   learned    about 

itself,   what    it   had   done   and    what   it 

could   do   through    the    well    organized 

"team  work"  which  is  being  fostered  by 

•11-1915,    sponsor    for    the    pageant. 

Pageantry  is  new  to  this  country.  Five 

years  ago  it  was  revived  in  England- and 

under  the  direction  of  Louis   X     Parker 


produced  the  first  American  pageant, 
The  Pageant  of  Education,  presented  by 
the  Boston  Normal  School.  About  a 
year  ago  she  was  at  the  head  of  the 
smaller  Charlestown  pageant,  and  when 
Boston- 191 5  thought  of  a  pageant  as  a 
means  of  quickening  civic  life  and  in- 
terest, it  turned  to  Miss  Clark  to  whose 
enthusiasm  and  efficiency  is  due,  not 


• 
Thomas  Crao*.  town  crier  In  tbe  Boston 


a  half  dozen  <>r  more  pa^i-ant*  were  pro- 
duced in  towns  like  Shcrlxmrne,  <  >xford. 
Warwick.      Bury     St.      F.dmomU,     and 
made    pageantry 
,     <  lark,  head  of   the 
•'•partment    of   tin-   <  "liarlcstown 
Iliph  School,  happened  in  Oxford  while 
the  interest  in  the  pageant  was  still  ac- 
tive,  and   returned   to  this  country  and 


only  the  success  of  Cave  Life  to  City 
Life,  but  the  awakened  interest  in 
pageantry  as  a  civic  educator  that  is 
bound  to  spread  to  other  parts  of  the 
country  as  well. 

The  Boston  pageant,  while  follow- 
ing the  same  general  ideas  as  the  Eng- 
lish productions,  went  a  step  farther  and 
j)ortrayed  "future  history"  as  well  as 


AT  THE  GOVERNOR'S  RECEPTION. 


past  events.  Thus,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  United  States,  the  pageant  went  be- 
yond a  mere  historic  representation  of 
the  past  and  tried  to  show  possibilities 
ahead. 

Cave  Life  to  City  Life  was  divided 
into  four  episodes  showing  The  Cave 
Dweller  in  His  Solitary  Home,  Life  in 
an  Indian  Village,  and  Present  Success 
and  Future  Development.  The  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society  has  records 
of  about  everything  that  has  happened 
cr  is  supposed  to  have  happened  in  New 
England,  but  when  it  came  to  fitting  out 
the  cave  man  and  his  family,  the  imag- 
ination of  the  pageant  directors  had 
full  play.  The  only  scenery  in  the 
pageant  was  the  cave  home  at  one  end 
of  the  Arena  floor.  From  the  mouth 
of  the  cave  appeared  Father  Time  in  the 
glare  of  the  spot  light  and  chanted  an 
invitation  to  Labor,  Progress,  Success, 
Prosperity,  Peace,  and  Happiness  to  as- 
sist man  in  his  work.  The  first  episode 
showed  the  cave  man  and  his  family 
gathered  around  the  first  hearthstone. 
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Episode  II  was  introduced  by  a  sym- 
bolic dance,  Vineland's  Welcome  to  the 
Norsemen,  presented  by  Virginia  Tan- 
ner. From  a  half  dozen  reservations  in 
Western  New  York  and  Canada  a  tribe 
of  Iroquois  Indians,  who  have  been  pro- 
ducing Longfellow's  Hiawatha  at  Chau- 
tauqua  and  New  Rochelle,  came  to  Bos- 
ton to  depict  life  and  customs  among  the 
red  men.  Boston  learned  before  the 
week  was  over  that  they  were  sure 
enough  Indians — one  of  them  was  par- 
ticularly anxious  to  meet  Chief  Long- 
fellow—and their  native  dances  and 
songs  gave  realism  to  this  part  of  the 
pageant. 

In  the  third  episode  the  colonists  ap- 
pear— hundreds  of  them — from  early 
settlers  with  coats  of  mail  to  demure 
maids  and  bustling  matrons,  all  of  whom 
assisted  in  establishing  a  home  in  the 
wilderness.  A  stockade  was  built  just 
in  time  to  shelter  the  colonists  from  the 
attack  of  the  Indians,  who  are  finally  de- 
feated after  considerable  rumpus  has 
been  stirred  up  with  bows  and  arrows 
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and  flint  lock  muskets.  This  scene  of 
the  episode  ended  with  the  migration 
of  the  settlers  to  a  place  of  safety. 

The  next  scene  showed  the  colonists 
with  community  life  established.  A 
Thanksgiving  proclamation  was  read  by 
the  town  crier  and  an  ox  cart  laden  with 
corn  entered,  surrounded  by  hundreds  of 
boys  and  girls,  who  joined  in  husking 
bees  and  old-fashioned  reels  to  the  tune 
of  Pop  Goes  the  Weasel.  Then  came 
the  announcement  of  the  passage  of  the 
stamp  act,  followed  by  a  riot  which  was 
quieted  by  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards 
himself,  who  demanded  that  the  town 
people  go  about  their  business. 

The  scenes  which  followed  made  up 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the 
pageant.  The  participants  scattered  into 
various  groups  which  impersonated  a 
^pinning  school,  the  dame  school,  a  quilt- 
ing party,  and  a  singing  school.  The 
combinations  of  color  made  by  the  old 
time  colonial  gowns  of  the  women  and 
the  more  somber  clothes  of  the  men,  pro- 
duced a  most  effective  spectacle,  which 
came  to  a  climax  when  all  joined  in  the 
minuet  followingthegovernor's  reception. 
This  reception  was  founded  on  an  actual 
historical  instance  when  Governor  \Vent- 
worth  announced  to  his  birthday  guests 
that  he  was  to  marry  Martha,  his  maid- 


servant. A  well-worn  stage  coach  which 
saw  service  in  the  White  mountains  a 
century  ago  brought  some  of  the  pow- 
dered members  of  the  governor's  party 
to  the  reception.  Others  came  on  pillions, 
in  chaises,  sedan  chairs,  and  on  foot  to 
"tread  the  stately  minuet."  There  were 
400  in  this  final  scene  of  the  third 
episode. 

Present  Success  and  Future  Develop- 
ment was  the  title  of  the  last  episode  of 
the  pageant,  and  it  was  here  that  Cave 
Life  to  City  Life  cut  loose  from  English 
example  and  peered  into  the  city  of  the 
future,  where  disease  shall  be  abolished 
and  justice  reign  supreme.  Boston  and 
Her  Neighbors,  a  group  from  the  Boston 
Teachers'  Club  representing  Boston  and 
surrounding  towns,  took  a  position  in  the 
center  of  the  Arena  floor  and  before  them 
the  pageanters  passed  in  review,  each 
group  representing  either  contrasts  in 
past  life  with  hopes  for  the  future  city, 
or  present  day  comforts  compared  to  the 
inconveniences  of  times  gone  by,  or  the 
assimilation  of  all  nations  into  the  true 
American  city. 

Just  preceding  the  arrival  of  Boston 
and  Her  Neighbors,  Miss  Tanner  pre- 
sented a  symbolic  dance,  the  Passing  of 
the  Indian.  Around  her  in  the  dimly 
lighted  Arena  were  grouped  the  red  men, 
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who  gradually  drew  back  from  one  end 
of  the  floor  to  the  other  as  the  dance 
proceeded,  until  they  were  forced  to  the 
mouth  of  the  cave.  Behind  the  town 
crier  with  bell  and  proclamation  in  hand 
came  a  yelling  crowd  of  newsboys  with 
"ten  o'clock  editions."  The  pillions,  se- 
dan chairs,  chaises,  and  coaches  used  in  . 
the  governor's  reception  were  followed  by 
an  electric  automobile  equipped  with  Edi- 
son's latest  batteries ;  and  above  the 
group  of  old  time  conveyances  which 
took  their  position  back  of  Boston  and 
Her  Neighbors  was  suspended  a  Sterling- 
Burgess  aeroplane.  The  dame  school, 
hard  at  work  over  catechism  and  Three 
R's,  made  way  for  a  group  of  seventy- 
five  high  school  girls  who  went  through 
the  gymnastic  work  of  the  schools  of  to- 
day. Dust  Clouds  and  Disease  Germs 
attacked  the  city  and  were  repelled  by 
the  Knights  of  Economy.  Fire  and 
Flame  dancers  try  to  break  into  the  city 
of  the  future  to  no  avail  and  grouped 
themselves,  with  the  rest  of  the  pageant- 
ers,  behind  the  central  group,  Boston  and 
Her  Neighbors. 

The  Assimilation  of  the  Nations  was 
represented  by  folk  dancers — natives  of 
Sweden,  Russia,  Italy,  Holland,  Hun- 


gary, southern  Europe,  Scotland,  Eng- 
land, Ireland  and  Greece,  followed  by 
the  American  dance  of  seventy-five  mem- 
bers of  a  Boston  high  school.  The  pag- 
eant was  brought  to  a  close  by  patriotic 
hymns  and  a  chorus  of  400,  which  had 
also  sung  at  intervals  throughout  the 
production. 

Professor  Baker  of  Harvard  says  that 
"the  rapid  development  of  public  interest 
in  pageantry  in  England  and  the  United 
States  during  the  past  few  years  shows 
that  it  supplies  something  the  public 
lacks."  That  statement  was  pretty  well 
borne  out  by  the  crowds  that  witnessed 
the  Boston- 191 5  pageant.  The  Arena, 
with  a  seating  capacity  of  about  4,000, 
was  well  filled  at  each  of  the  four  per- 
formances, in  fact  on  Friday  and  Satur- 
day evenings  general  admission  tickets 
were  sold.  A  pageant,  be  it  remembered, 
is  not  to  be  compared  to  an  ordinary 
"show"  or  dramatic  performance.  It  is 
rather  a  new  tool  for  community  educa- 
tion and  civic  enterprise,  and  Cave  Life  to 
City  Life  has  shown  how  pageantry 
may  fit  into  the  social  and  civic  life  of 
a  big  city  as  well  as  into  the  smaller  towns 
where  its  development  has  been  more 
rapid. 


TOLSTOI'S  "RESURRECTION" 

CRIME  A  PUNISHMENT  AND  PUNISHMENT  A  CRIME1 


A.  S.  GOLDENWEISER 

MEMBER  OF  THE  BAR  IN  KIEV,  RUSSIA" 
(Translated  by  E.  A.  Goldenweiser,  Washington,  D.  C.) 


Light  waves  sent  out  by  fixed  stars 
reach  the  earth  after  years,  decades,  or 
centuries  of  travel.  The  light  emanat- 
ing from  the  sun  strikes  the  earth,  is  re- 
flected by  it  and  carries  its  image  to  the 
stars,  which  in  turn  reflect  the  light,  and 
the  image  finally  comes  back  to  earth. 
On  this  scientific  observation  is  based  the 

1  This  essay  on  Crime  a  Punishment  and  Tun- 
Ishment  a  Crime  was  characterized  bv  Tol- 
stoi In  a  letter  to  the  translator  as  "bringing  out 
with  grout  force  and  clearness  my  thoughts,  deal- 
to  me,  about  the  unreasonableness  and  immorality 
of  that  strange  Institution  which  is  called  a 
trial."  The  essay  as  It  appears  in  THE  SURVEY 
Is  greatly  abbreviated.  Copies  of  the  full  text 
ma.v  be  'obtained  by  writing  to :  E.  A.  Golden- 
weiser,  400  Seward  Square,  S.  E..  Washington, 


fancy  that  had  we  optical  instruments 
sufficiently  sensitive  to  gather  the  light 
waves  on  their  return  and  to  reproduce 
the  image  they  contained,  we  could  see 
with  our  own  eyes  any  past  event  which 
had  taken  place  on  earth.  For  example, 
if  we  wished  to  see  what  was  happen- 
ing a  hundred  years  ago,  we  could  do 
so  by  pointing  our  instrument  at  a  star 
from  which  it  took  fifty  years  for  the 
light  waves  to  reach  here,  since  fifty 
years  ago  that  star  reflected  the  light 
which  had  left  the  earth  another  half 
century  earlier. 

Had  we  at  our  command  such  an  imag- 
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inary  apparatus  it  might  be  curious  to 
direct  it  to  a  star  reflecting  a  picture  of 
the  city  of  Madrid  on  May  30,  1680.  <  >n 
that  day  the  marriage  of  King  Charles 
II  to  Mary  Louise  of  Orleans  was  cele- 
brated, and  twelve  heretics  were  publicly 
burned  at  the  stake  in  the  presence  of 
the  royal  couple.  To  a  modern  oh>erver 
the  pageant  would  appear  very  imposing. 

At  the  head  of  the  procession  comes 
trie  chief  inquisitor  from  Toledo.  Be- 
hind him  the  choir  of  the  royal  chapel, 
singing  the  Miserere,  then  the  chief  of 
the  Dominicans  and  the  monks,  followed 
by  the  emblem  of  the  Inquisition,  the 
green  cross  covered  with  black  crepe; 
members  of  the  judiciary,  and  the  cen- 
sors, representatives  of  the  learned  - 
es,  officials  of  the  Inquisition  with  lighted 
green  candles,  a  white  cross,  the  maiden 
attendants  of  the  tribunal  of  the  Inqui-i- 
ti»n,  carrying  lighted  white  candles;  af- 
ter that  come  Inquisitors,  Dominicans, 
Franciscan-,  Trinitarians,  ISrothers  of 
Mercy,  Barefooted  Brothers,  the  Mar- 
<le  la  Vega,  knight  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Jacob,  and  the  Duke  of  Medinacelli ; 
banners  of  the  Inquisition  ;  the  Marquis 
of  Cogulado;  the  orphans  and  the  found- 
ling. The  proct-  ^uprises  seven 
hundred  people  and  closes  with  five  bear- 
ers of  the  stakes  of  the  Inquisition. 

The  market  place  is  reached.  The 
chief  inquisitor  descends  from  the  cov- 
ered seat  on  which  he  was  carried  and 
approaches  the  altar  in  the  center  of  the 
place.  He  dons  the  raiment  of  sacred 
service.  He  reads  a  mass.  Then  a 
Dominican  monk  delivers  a  sermon  on 
the  text:  "Arise.  O  Ixml,  and  d< 
thy  enerr  Then  the  verdicts  of  the 

tribunal  are  read.  Each  prisoner  as  his 
name  is  called  is  led  to  the  platform  and 
locked  in  a  separate  cage.  One  man 
and  one  woman  at  the  sound  of  their 
names  loudly  bo^  for  mercy;  they  re- 
pent their  !  consent  to  all  the  de- 
mands of  the  tribunal ;  they  are  granted 
their  lives,  but  are  sentenced  to  life-long 
imprisonment.  One  by  one  the  other 
unfortunates  are  taken  out  by  the  execu- 
tioners and  Inl  to  their  pyres;  they  are 
•ied  to  the  stakes  by  iron  collars  and 
the  wood  is  piled  around  them.  The 
fir~t  firebrand  is  thrown  in  the  name  of 


the  king,  and  soon  all  the  stakes  and  the 
victims  are  encircled  by  flames. 

Although  the  day  is  hot  and  sultry, 
the  king  remains  in  his  seat  of  honor  to 
the  end.  At  nine  o'clock  the  last  heretic 
expires  in  agony  but  guards  stir  the  fire 
all  night,  and  in  the  morning  they  cover 
the  platform  with  a  thick  layer  of  earth. 

What  would  be  our  sensations  if  we 
were  to  witness  this  event  of  long  ago? 
Wo  would  be  shocked  and  outraged  at 
the  sight,  and  would  earnestly  scan  the 
faces  of  those  who  participated,  in  an 
effort  to  ascertain  their  thoughts  and 
feelings  during  the  performance  of  their 
barbaric  deed.  We  would,  however, 
discover  no  trace  of  any  feelings  similar 
to  those  which  we  ourselves  experienced 
while  watching  the  procession.  Each 
member  of  it  is  doing  his  best,  and  is 
earnestly  and  solemnly  trying  to  perform 
his  part  with  propriety.  Not  a  single 
muscle  of  their  faces  indicates  any  doubt 
as  to  the  justice  of  the  execution  of  their 
unfortunate  brethren.  Quite  the  con- 
trary. In  performing  their  allotted  du- 
ties, they  all  seem  perfectly  at  ease  and 
indifferent  to  the  rest  of  the  procession ; 
they  are  evidently  thinking  of  the  ap- 
pearance they  make  or  of  utterly  foreign 
matters,  and  are  not  in  the  least  con- 
cerned about  the  terrible  significance  of 
the  deed  which  they  are  helping  to  per- 
form.1 

After  two  centuries  of  progress  have 
disclosed  to  us  the  barbarity  and  the  fu- 
tility of  such  proceedings,  we  realize  the 
incongruity  of  the  deed  which  was  per- 
formed with  such  firm  belief  in  its  jus- 
tice and  reasonableness,  and  we  are 
shocked  the  more  by  the  unconscious 
solemnity  of  the  performers.  Imagine 
a  spectator  of  that  atrocity  of  May  30, 
1680,  who  experiences  sensations  similar 
to  our  own ;  a  man  who  is  born  in  the 
dark  ages,  but  who  has  not  only  devel- 
oped ideas  of  humanity  two  centuries  in 
advance  of  his  contemporaries,  but  whose 
entire  cycle  of  emotions  reflects  the  at- 

'The  Spanlnh  translator  of  thin  es»ay  here  stat- 
ed that  J.  Klr.l,  a  pnlnter  who  lived  at-  tbe  time 
that  thli  event  took  place,  repioducpil  the  spectacle. 
In  R  picture,  and  the  natural,  unaffected  exprcn- 
•lon»  of  the  face*  In  the  nrocesslon  proved  the 
nrrurnrv  of  the  above  dpucrlptlon.  This  pnlntlne 
wn«  Intended  to  preserve  the  memory  of  Charles 
II.  and  In  exhibited  (No.  1016)  In  the  Prado  Mu- 
•eum  at  Madrid. 
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titude  of  the  twentieth  century;  imagine 
such  a  man,  and  you  will  have  a  clue  to 
Tolstoi's  attitude  toward  modern  penal 
actions,  which  he  has  sincerely  and  truth- 
fully depicted  in  his  description  of  Mas- 
lova's  trial  in  the  Resurrection.  Tol- 
stoi's opinions  and  feelings  in  regard  to 
that  trial  will  be  comprehended  by  the 
masses  only  after  the  passing  of  several 
generations. 

In  depicting  a  trial  Tolstoi  immedi- 
ately and  graphically  brings  out  a  fea- 
ture of  criminal  practice  which  cannot 
escape  the  notice  of  an  observer  uninflu- 
enced by  the  accepted  routine,  but  which 
passes  unobserved  by  most.  It  is  but 
natural  to  suppose  that  men  who  have 
come  together  to  clear  up  a  murder  case 
and  to  try  the  murderer  would  on  the  one 
hand  be  interested  in  the  sad  fate  of  the 
victim,  and  on  the  other,  in  the  future 
of  the  culprit.  In  reality,  a  trial  does 
not  seem  to  be  concerned  with  either  of 
these  things,  and  what  is  said  and  writ- 
ten about  the  victim  is  disgusting  in  the 
extreme.  Here,  for  instance,  is  the  rec- 
ord of  the  post-mortem  examination  of 
Smyelkov's  corpse: 

(1)  Ferapont    Smyelkov's    height    was    two 
arshins  and  twelve  vershoks.1 

"I  declare,  he  was  a  strapping  fellow,"  the 
merchant,  with  an  interested  mien,  whispered 
over  Nekhlyudov's  ear. 

(2)  His  age  was,  from  external  appearances, 
approximately  fixed  as  forty  years. 

(3)  The  body  had  a  bloated  appearance. 

(4)  The    color    of     the     integuments     was 
greenish,   here  and   there   tinged  with   darker 
spots. 

(5)  The  cuticle  on  the  surface  of  the  body 
had  risen  in  postules  of  different  size,  and  in 
places  had  come  off,  and  was  hanging  in  the 
shape  of  large  flaps. 

(6)  His  hair  was  dark  blond,  thick,  and  at 
the  touch  came  out  of  the  skin. 

(7)  The   eyes   stood   out   of   their   sockets, 
and  the  cornea  was  dimmed. 

(8)  From  the  apertures  of  the  nose,  of  both 
ears,  and  of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  a  lathery, 
foamy,  serous  liquid  was  discharged,  and  the 
mouth  was  half  opened. 

(9)  There  was  no  perceptible  neck,  on  ac- 
count of  the  bloated  condition  of  the  face  and 
chest.     And  so  on,  and  so  on. 

Of  the  defendants,  their  past  and 
their  present,  their  impending  fate  and 

aAn  arshln  equals  twenty-eight  inches  and  a  ver- 
shok  one  and  three-quarters  inches.  This  and  all 
following  quotations  of  Tolstoi's  text  are  taken 
from  Leo  Wiener's  translation,  Dana  Estes  and 
Company,  Boston. 


their  future — not  a  proper  word  was  said 
during  the  entire  discussion. 

Tolstoi  feels  that  the  motive  of  the 
trial  is  not  sympathy,  but  selfish  anxiety, 
pure  and  simple.  "Since  these  people 
have  committed  the  murder,"  think  the 
judges  and  the  jurors,  "let  us  put  them 
•  away,  or  else  they  may  as  likely  as  not 
do  away  with  one  of  us." 

This  indifference  to  everything  except 
their  own  personal  safety  takes  one  aspect 
with  the  judges  who  are  performing 
their  habitual  everyday  task,  and  an- 
other with  the  jurors  who  react  more 
directly  to  what  is  going  on  about  them. 
The  judges  think  about  their  private 
needs  and  troubles,  totally  oblivious  to 
what  is  happening;  the  jurors  show  a 
certain  interest  in  the  examination.  But 
in  what  manner?  "Evidently  he  was  a 
great  hand  at  drinking,"  said  the  mer- 
chant juror — when  the  presence  of  a 
large  amount  of  wine  in  the  deceased 
Smyelkov's  stomach  was  mentioned. 
"Well,  he  had  a  good-sized  finger,"  the 
same  juror  remarked  later,  after  he  had 
tried  on  the  dead  man's  ring  which  was 
placed  on  the  table  with  other  exhibits ; 
"as  big  as  a  cucumber,"  he  added — ob- 
viously enjoying  the  conception  of  the 
hero  which  he  had  formed  of  the  poi- 
soned merchant.  This  manner  of  inter- 
est has  little  in  common  with  sympathy 
for  the  deceased.  The  jolly  juror 
seemed  to  approve  heartily  of  the  poi- 
soned man's  taste  in  recreations,  for 
during  the  recess  in  the  jury  room  he 
exclaimed.  "Well,  he  was  a  great  carous- 
er!  In  Siberian  fashion.  He  knew  a 
thing  or  two  when  he  selected  such  a 
girl  to  kiss." 

Tolstoi  cannot  conceive  why  no  one 
realizes  the  great  responsibility  and  even 
the  audacity  of  a  common  mortal  assum- 
ing, as  he  does  in  a  criminal  trial,  that 
he  may  separate  his  neighbor  from  his 
family  and  his  friends,  and  subject  him 
to  the  tortures  of  a  punitive  regime  and 
of  compulsory  hard  labor  for  a  number 
of  years.  To  Tolstoi,  the  participants  of 
a  trial  seem  to  have  about  as  much  in- 
terest in  the  defendant  as  the  undertaker 
has  in  a  corpse  which  he  takes  to  the 
graveyard.  Does  an  undertaker's  es- 
tablishment puzzle  about  the  mysteries 
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of  life  and  the  fateful  trend  of  events 
which  lead  to  the  death  of  all  living 
things,  or  of  the  effects  on  human  exis- 
tence of  the  inevitableness  of  death?  Ac- 
cording to  Tolstoi,  the  modern  criminal 
tribunal  is  just  as  little  concerned  about 
the  essence  of  the  crime  and  the  soul  of 
the  transgressor;  the  courts  simply  bury 
the  individuals  whom  society  hands  over 
to  them  to  dispose  of. 

The  procedure  would  have  been  just 
as  absurd  had  Maslova  been  acquitted. 
Tolstoi  is  not  concerned  about  the  error 
committed  by  the  court,  but  about  the 
essential  immorality  of  all  criminal  trials. 
The  whole  force  of  the  characterization 
of  Maslova 's  interesting  personality  lies 
in  the  fact  that  an  acquittal  would  have 
made  no  difference  in  her  moral  condi- 
• 

Tolstoi's  impression  of  the  trial  is  that 
neither  the  prosecutor  who  pleads  for 
conviction  nor  the  counsel  who  pleads 
for  acquittal,  neither  the  court  which  sen- 
tences the  convicted,  nor  that  which  re- 
leases the  acquitted,  does  anything  to 
save  a  life  from  going  to  ruin  or  to 
safeguard  society.  This  was  the  "some- 
thing" which  Nekhlyudov  felt  that  he 
saw  in  the  procedure  of  trial  and  punish- 
ment— and  which  others  failed  to  see. 

The  method  of  trial  depicted  by  Tol- 
stoi is  the  best  that  humanity  has  de- 
vised— the  trial  by  jury — and  yet  Tolstoi 
is  most  condemnatory  in  his  attitude 
toward  it. 

Tolstoi  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  ar- 
tificiality of  the  whole  system  of  crimi- 
nal retribution  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
convicts  in  prison,  in  transit,  and  at  hard 
labor — who  are  bearing  punishment  and 
who,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  law, 
should  be  going  through  a  regeneration 
— in  reality  do  not  feel  any  such  effect 
from  the  penal  regime,  and  remain  the 
same  in  all  their  thoughts  and  actions 
and  are  just  like  other  people  and  like 
their  former  selves. 

The  men  who  do  lose  their  human 
qualities  are  not  the  convicts,  but  the 
guards,  jailers,  inspectors,  supervisors, 
gendarmes,  and  all  the  rest,  who  assist  in 
carrying  out  the  verdicts.  They  are  del- 
egated to  perform  a  duty  which  is  re- 
volting and  the  performance  of  which 


must  needs  be  bigotry,  affecting  the  en- 
tire personality  of  the  official.  Nekhlyu- 
dov expresses  this  thought  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: 

"The  trouble  is  that  people  think  that  there 
are  conditions  under  which  one  may  treat  men 
without  love,  whereas  there  are  no  such  con- 
ditions. Things  may  be  treated  without  love: 
One  may  chop  wood,  make  bricks,  forge  iron, 
without  love,  but  people  cannot  be  treated 
without  love,  just  as  one  cannot  handle  bees 
without  care.  Such  is  the  property  of  the 
bees.  If  they  are  carelessly  handled  by  a 
person,  they  hurt  both  themselves  and  him. 
Just  so  it  is  with  people.  This  cannot  be 
otherwise,  because  mutual  love  between  men 
is  the  fundamental  law  of  human  existence. 
It  is  true  a  man  cannot  make  himself  love  as  ' 
he  can  make  himself  work,  but  from  this  it 
does  not  follow  that  people  may  be  treated 
without  love,  especially  if  something  is  de- 
manded from  them.  'If  you  feel  no  love  for 
men — keep  your  peace,'  Nekhlyudov  thought, 
addressing  himself.  'Busy  yourself  with 
yourself,  with  things,  only  not  with  men.  Per- 
mit yourself  to  treat  people  without  love, — 
and  there  is  no  limit  to  cruelty  and  bestial- 
ity.'" 

The  hardened  sensibilities  of  those 
who  carry  out  the  punishments'  decreed 
appear  in  many  scenes  in  the  light  just 
indicated.  Here  is  a  quotation : 

The  assistant  superintendent  was  a  blond 
young  officer,  with  blackened  moustache,  who 
was  spreading  around  him  an  atmosphere  of 
eau  de  Cologne. 

"Please  follow  me,"  he  turned  to  Nekhlyu- 
dov with  a  pleasant  smile.  "Are  you  inter- 
ested in  our  establishment?" 

"Yes;  and  I  am  also  interested  in  that  man, 
who,  so  I  was  told,  is  quite  innocent" 

The  assistant  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Yes,  such  things  happen."  he  answered 
calmly,  politely  letting  the  visitor  pass  before 
him  into  the  stinking  corridor.  "Often  they 
lie.  If  you  please!" 

Or,  here  is  an  account  of  Nekhlyudov's 
interview  with  the  general  of  the  gen- 
darmes in  St.  Petersburg: 

"But  he  needs  scientific  books;  he  wants  to 
work." 

'Not  only  Is  the  position  of  the  prisoners'  legal 
gnardlans  equivocal,  but  also  thnt  of  any  nntsMcr 
who  approaches  them,  even  thouch  lie  mny  be 
moved  by  the  noble  Intention  of  alleviating  their 
fate,  and  of  rendering  them  spiritual  nnd  material 
relief.  The  representatlre  of  an  Rncllsh  evangel- 
teal  society  who  visits  the  prison  for  transients 
In  Siberia  and  moralizes  to  the  prisoners.  supply- 
Ing  a  certain  ntmlier  of  Bibles  to  each  cell,  looks 
positively  ridiculous.  Real  help  can  come  only 
from  him  who  Is  strong  In  spirit  and  who  does 
not  deal  with  the  prisoners  from  the  outside,  but 
li  Imprisoned  and  robbed  of  bis  freedom  In  the 
same  way  tbat  they  are. 
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"Don't  believe  that."  The  general  was  si- 
lent for  a  while.  "That  is  not  for  work. 
Nothing  but  unrest." 

"But  they  have  to  do  something  to  occupy 
their  time  in  their  heavy  situation,"  jsaid 
Nekhlyudov. 

"They  always  complain,"  said  the  general. 
"We  know  them." 

He  spoke  of  them  in  general  as  of 
some  especially  bad  tribe  of  men. 

"They  are  furnished  such  comforts  here  as 
one  will  rarely  find  in  places  of  confinement," 
continued  the  general. 

And,  as  though  to,  justify  himself,  he  began 
to  tell  in  detail  of  all  the  comforts  which  the 
prisoners  had,  as  though  the  chief  aim  of  this 
institution  consisted  in  providing  pleasant 
quarters  for  its  inmates.  .  .  . 

"They  get  books,  both  of  a  religious  char- 
acter and  old  periodicals.  We  have  a  library. 
But  they  do  not  like  to  read.  At  first  they 
seem  to  be  interested,  and  afterward  the  new 
books  remain  half  uncut,  while  the  pages  of 
the  old  ones  are  not  turned  over.  We  have 
tried  them,"  said  the  baron,  with  a  distant  re- 
semblance to  a  smile,  "by  putting  pieces  of 
paper  in.  The  papers  remain  untouched.  Nor 
are  they  kept  from  writing,"  continued  the 
general.  "They  get  slates  and  pencils,  so 
that  they  may  write  for  their  amusement. 
They  may  rub  off  what  they  have  written, 
and  write  over  again.  But  they  don't  write. 
No,  they  very  soon  become  very  quiet.  Only 
in  the  beginning  they  are  restless ;  and  later 
they  grow  fat,  and  become  very  quiet,"  said 
the  general,  without  suspecting  what  terrible 
meaning  his  words,  had. 

Tolstoi's  description  of  the  judges 
aroused  a  dissatisfaction  amounting  to 
indignation  among  the  members  of  the 
bench.  This  was  due,  undoubtedly,  to  a 
misunderstanding  on  their  part,  and  was 
the  result  of  offended  self-esteem  which 
prevented  them  from  looking  at  the  mat- 
ter from  the  author's  point  of  view.  Tol- 
stoi not  only  considers  a  criminal  trial  as 
unnecessary,  purposeless  and  cruel,  but 
also  revolting  to  human  nature.  The 
question  in  his  mind  is :  How  can  so 
many  people  spend  so  much  time  in  do- 
ing, by  vocation  and  of  their  own  free 
will,  something  that  is  essentially  inhu- 
man? Tolstoi  answers  this  by  pointing 
out  that,  while  apparently  serving  justice, 
the  judges  are  really  occupied  with  other 
matters.  They  do  their  work  mechan- 
ically, as  a  matter  of  habit,  or  when  it  is 
new  to  them,  out  of  curiosity,  but  they 
never  fully  realize  the  awful  significance 
of  a  criminal  tribunal.  The  reason  for 
their  ignorance  of  the  full  meaning  of 


so-called  criminal  retribution,  Tolstoi 
sees  in  the  division  of  labor  and  of  func- 
tions, in  the  artificiality  of  the  present  so- 
cial structure  which,  in  this  case,  results 
not  in  the  greater  efficiency  of  the  sub- 
divided activities  but  renders  the  partici- 
pants of  a  cruel  deed  unconscious  of  the 
purpose  of  that  deed. 

From  Tolstoi's  standpoint,  the  extrane- 
ous thoughts  which  absorb  the  judge's 
attention  are  really  their  justification  for 
being  capable  of  holding  court  and  or- 
dering the  execution  in  the  same  way 
that  the  inquisitors  ordered  the  "auto- 
da-fe."  Tolstoi  can  better  understand  a 
judge  who,  during  a  trial,  is  absorbed  by 
the  thought  of  a  meeting  with  Clara, 
the  governess,  or  by  the  contemplation 
of  a  dinner  in  a  lunchroom  because  his 
angry  wife  refused  to  cook  one  at  home, 
than  one  who,  with  heart  and  soul,  di- 
rects his  conscious  efforts  toward  locking 
up  a  man  in  jail,  or  separating  him  from 
his  family  and  his  home  and  driving  him 
to  the  far-away  mines  of  Siberia.  This 
latter  type  is  depicted  by  Tolstoi  in  the 
hero  of  Ivan  Ilyich's  Death.  Tolstoi's 
hope  and  desire  are  not  to  see  a  reform  of 
ciiminal  trials  and 'of  the  judges,  but  a 
flat  refusal  of  men  to  take  part  in  such 
activities. 

Incidentally,  it  is  a  striking  confirma- 
tion of  the  truthfulness  of  Tolstoi's  pic- 
ture that  Russian  trial  judges  consider  his 
description  of  the  senators  remarkably 
accurate,  and  the  senators  think  the  :,iine 
in  regard  to  the  trial  judges.1 

It  would  have  been  strange  indeed  had 
Tolstoi  erred  in  his  description  of  the 
inner  world  and  the  emotions  of  a  judge, 
for  Tolstoi  penetrates  unerringly  into  all 
kinds  of  inner  worids  and  all  sorts  of 
emotional  situations,  regardless  of 
whether  he  has  ever  experienced,  or 

1  Tolstoi  took  the  same  negative  attitude  toward 
criminal  trials  as  early  as  the  appearance  of  War 
and  Peace.  In  describing  the  court-martial  of 
Pierre  Bezukhi.  Tolstoi  Incidentally  gave  tne  fol- 
lowing characterization  of  trials  in  general  : 

"Their  only  object  is  to  secure  a  conviction.  The 
court's  questions  neglected  the  live  essence  of  the 
matter,  and  eliminated  the  possibility  of  its  dis- 
closure: the  questions  were  similar  to  all  ques- 
tions asked  In  court  and  served  only  to  supply 
the  trough  along  which  the  judges  wished  the 
;ins\ytM's  to  flow,  leading  to  the  desired  end.  that 
is.  conviction.  As  soon  as  he  began  saying  some- 
thing which  did  not  serve  tne  purposes  of  the 
prosecution,  the  trough  was  removed  and  the 
water  could  flow  wherever  It  liked.  Besides, 
Pierre  experienced  what  the  deiendant  experiences 
in  all  trials,  namely,  bewilderment  at  the  mass  of 
purposeless  questions  hurled  at  him." 
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totiid  ever  experience,  the  conditions  or 
ions.       In    all    probability,    Tolstoi 
never  spent  a  night  in  a  prison  cell    for 
women;  K  .vhat  can  be  more  real, 

truer  or  more  alive  than  the  description 
he  gives  of  the  inmates  of  Maslova's 
cell,  with  all  their  inner  emotion*,  their 
thoughts  and  their  de*ire*.  litre  are 
tilt 


The  sullen,  scowling,  wrinkled   Korableva. 

The  old  woman,    >  who   with   her 

son   was  a<  arson   and   who   bore   in- 

n    with    the    greatest    good    humor 

i  a  charming  old  womai  islova 

her  when  asking  N'ekhlyudov  to  inter- 

cede for  her  and  her  son). 

rcd-hairrd  prisoner,  who  had  a  fight 
with  Korableva  and  then  wept  on  her  bunk, 
thinking  that  -\\t  was  not  heard,  as  only  chil- 
dren weep,  groaning  and  snuffling  and 
lowing  her  bitter  tears.  She  wept  because  she 
had  just  been  cursed  and  beaten  and  not  given 
any  li<|tior.  becausr  all  her  life  she  had  seen 
nothing  hut  scoldings.  ridicule,  affronts,  and 
and  finally  l«cause  of  the  meni' 
d  cn<ling  of  her  first  love  for  Fedka 
Molodenkov.  the  factory  hand. 

The  proprietress  of  a  saloon  who  was  de- 
tained with  her  two  children  —  who  were  with 
her  because  she  had  no  place  to  leave  them  — 
was  !  ::  her  legs  and 

with  agile  finger*  searching  for  vermin  in  her 
head  If:   "Why  do  I 

traffic  in  liquor3      What  shall  I  feed  my  chil- 
dren 

The  prisoner  who  was  called  Khoroshavka 
(pretty  one)  for  her  neatness,  who  was  no 
taller  than  a  ten-year-old  girl,  swarthy,  mis- 
shapen. with  a  long  spine  and  very  short  legs. 

The  tall  and  statcl-,  daughter,  who 

had  drowned  her  child  in  a  well,  and  who  did 
not  pay  the  least  attention  to  what  was  going 
•ind  her,  and  was  pacing  to  and  fro.  like 
a  maniac,  in  the  free  space  of  the  cell,  abrupt- 
ly and  rapidly  turning  around  whenever  she 
reached  the  wall. 

All  .es  stand  before  us  as  if 

hewn  of  >tone  and.  it  may  \>c  confidently 

have  been   made  immortal   by 

•.  ith  all  their  surroundings  they 

will    live   in   the   minds  of   men   just    a- 

long    as    the   creation*    of    the    gn 

f  literature,  such  as  Hanle  who. 
with  his  genius  for  imagination,  created 
a  picture  of  Hell  itself.' 

\Ve  have  seen  that  what  strikes  Tol- 
stoi now  and  what  *truck  him  many 

•An     rrrn     mor»     «trlklnz     oiamplf     of    Tolntol'n 

•I'lfmtnml  unrl   portrar   the  omoilon!!  of 

ID»P    In   prl«>n   rnn   !»•   f'.nn.l   In   Kry*trpv'«  story  of 

fellow    prl«on<-n>.      It 

!•   m»o>   up  of  «lmpl»   phrn-e.       It   In   too   lone   to 

•Ht    of   them 
with   ropM"   It   l>0». 


years  ago  in  the  trial  is  that  the  court 
t  at  all  concerned  with  the  one  sub- 
ject which  is  the  reason  for  its  existence; 
ToNtoi  feels  that  the  questions  asked  by 
the  judges  leave  unrevealed  the  ''live  es- 
sence of  things,"  in  fact  "they  exclude 
the  possibility  of  ascertaining  that  es- 
c."  The  question  is  whether  this 
attitude  is  the  result  of  a  preconceived 
idea  or  whether  there  are  features  in 
real  trials  which  supply  a  basis  for  this 
generalization?  To  understand  Tolstoi 
correctly  in  this  matter,  it  will  be  well 
to  imagine  ourselves  as  witnesses  of  an 
old  time  ordeal,  <  inlcal*  were  a  pro- 
cedure by  which  the  guilt  of  the  defend- 
ant and  his  liability  to  punishment  were 
determined.  <  )ne  kind  of  ordeal  was 
the  test  by  water  and  fire  in  which  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  defendant  was 
determined  by  his  success  or  failure  in 
snatching  a  stone  from  a  vessel  of  boiling 
water  without  burning  his  arm. 

This  method  of  a  trial  appears  to  us 
like  a  cruel  farce,  an  occupation  which 
can  be  seriously  indulged  in  by  lunatics 
alone.  And  yet.  this  is  the  way  by  which 
men  thought  at  that  time  that  they  could 
arrive  at  the  absolute  truth.  It  is  surpris- 
ing that  men  expected  to  arrive  at  the 
l-uth  from  absolutely  irrelevant  facts, 
for  what  relation  is  there  between  a 
man's  guilt  or  innocence,  and  the  greater 
or  -mailer  sensitiveness  and  recuperative 
•  of  the  skin  on  his  arm?  Rut,  as 
matter  of  fact,  at  that  time  men  did  not 
trust  their  own  intellects,  and  expected 
God  to  guide  them  through  the  agency 
of  ordeals ;  the  more  astonishing  fact 
is  that  men  at  that  time  were  interested 
exclusively  in  the  mere  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  the  defendant ;  granted  his  guilt, 
they  cared  nothing  about  the  motives 
which  had  induced  him  to  i-ommit  the 
crime,  and  without  even  thinking  of  that, 
they  felt  themselves  justified  in  inflict- 
ing cruel  punishment*  and  even  death  it- 
self  ti|>on  their  neighbor.  The  very  same 
thing  and  in  like  degree  strikes  Tolstoi 
in  the  trial  of  today.  Tojstoi,  like  Bel- 
lamy in  Looking  Backward,  sees  the  pres- 
ent with  eyes  of  the  future :  and  he  sees 
it  not  as  a  dream,  but  with  a  realism 
which  for  us  is  conceivable  only  in  con- 
templating past  events.  Tolstoi  sees  in 
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a  crime  no  evidence  of  the  evil  will  of 
any  man ;  without  a  remainder  he  divides 
the  motives  into  their  constituent  ele- 
ments ;  the  bad  example  of  environment, 
the  lack  of  forethought  in  dealing  with 
our  neighbors,  the  venality  and  the  sel- 
fishness which  underlie  our  modern  eco- 
nomic structure.  Let  us  cite  Nekhlyu- 
dov's  meditations  about  the  boy  who  stole 
mats: 

"It  is  evident  that  this  boy  is  not  a  peculiar 
criminal,  but  a  simple  man  (all  see  that),  and 
if  he  has  turned  out  to  be  what  he  is,  it  is 
due  to  the  conditions  which  breed  such  men. 
And  therefore  it  is  obvious  that,  in  order  not 
to  have  such  boys,  one  must  try  to  do  away 
with  the  conditions  under  which  such  unfor- 
tunate creatures  are  produced.  If  only  a 
man  could  be  found,"  thought  Nekhlyudov, 
looking  at  the  lad's  sickly,  frightened  face, 
"who  would  have  taken  care  of  him  when 
from  want  he  was  taken  from  the  village  to 
the  city,  and  would  have  attended  to  his 
want ;  or  even  when  in  the  city,  after  twelve 
hours'  work  in  the  factory,  he  went  with  his 
older  companions  to  the  inn — if  a  man  had 
been  found  then,  who  would  have  said  to 
him,  'Don't  go,  Vanya,  it  is  not  good !'  the 
iad  would  not  have  gone,  would  have  not  got- 
ten mixed  up,  and  would  not  have  done  any- 
thing wrong. 

"But  no  such  man  who  would  have  pitied 
him  was  found,  not  a  single  one,  when  he, 
like  a  little  animal,  passed  his  apprenticeship 
in  the  city,  and,  closely  cropped  in  order  not 
to  breed  vermin,  ran  his  master's  errands ;  on 
the  contrary,  everything  he  heard  from  his 
master  and  companions,  during  his  sojourn  in 
the  city,  was  that  clever  is  he  who  cheats,  who 
drinks,  who  curses,  who  strikes,  and  who  is 
dissolute. 

"And  when  he,  sick  and  deteriorated  by  his 
unhealthy  work,  by  drunkenness  and  debauch, 
in  a  stupor  and  beside  himself,  as  though  in 
a  dream,  walked  aimlessly  through  the  city, 
and  in  his  foolishness  made  his  way  into  a 
barn  and  took  perfectly  worthless  mats  away 
from  there,  we  did  not  try  to  destroy  the 
causes  which  had  led  the  boy  to  his  present 
condition,  but  expect  to  improve  matters  by 
punishing  this  boy ! —  Terrible !" 

Maslova's  crime,  for  instance,  taken  in 
connection  with  her  life's  history,  shows 
clearly  by  what  imperceptible  steps  man 
approaches  a  criminal  career  under  the 
modern  social  conditions.  Maslova,  the 
daughter  of  a  dairy  maid  and  a  gypsy, 
was  first  befriended  by  her  mistresses, 
then  dishonored  by  Nekhlyudov  ;  later  she 
went  from  house  to  house  as  a  servant. 
Her  transformation  into  a  prostitute  is 
quite  natural.  Prostitution  and  crime  are 


the  twin  evils  of  society ;  they  have  a 
common  origin  and  are  closely  associated 
and  intertwined  with  intemperance.  The 
murder  of  Smyelkov,  the  wealthy  mer- 
chant, is  a  fatal  result  of  his  seeking 
pleasure  in  a  brothel — which  is  protected 
by  the  law — and  in  the  hotel  where  the 
attendant  and  the  maid,  both  accessories 
of  Maslova's  alleged  crime,  are  eager  to 
satisfy  their  generous  guest's  immoral 
propensities.  By  nature,  Maslova  is  a 
good  and  a  kind  being.  The  realism  of 
the  novel  is  heightened  by  its  unusual 
beginning,  when  Nekhlyudov,  guilty  of 
having  wrecked  her  whole  life,  becomes, 
on  top  of  that,  a  participant  as  juror  in 
the  cruel  legal  injustice  of  which  she  is 
the  victim. 

In  his  analysis  of  the  prison  population 
Nehklyudov  generalizes  in  the  following 
manner: 

Finally,  the  fifth  category  was  composed  of 
people  before  whom  society  was  much  more 
guilty  than  they  were  before  s.ociety.  Those 
were  the  outcasts  who  were  dulled  by  con- 
stant oppressions  and  temptations  like  the 
boy  with  the  foot-mats  and  hundreds  of  other 
people,  whom  Nekhlyudov  had  seen  in  the 
prison  and  outside  of  the  prison,  whom  the 
conditions  of  life  systematically  lead  to  the 
unavoidable  act  which  is  called  a  crime.  To 
such  people  belonged,  according  to  Nekhlyu- 
dov's  observations,  very  many  thieves  and 
murderers,  with  some  of  whom  he  had  dur- 
ing this  time  come  in  contact.  In  this  cate- 
gory he,  having  closely  examined  the  matter, 
counted  also  all  those  corrupt  and  debauched 
men  whom  the  new  schools  call  a  criminal 
type,  and  the  presence  of  which  in  society  is 
regarded  as  the  chief  proof  of  the  necessity 
for  criminal  law  and  punishment.  These  so- 
called  corrupt,  criminal,  abnormal  types  were, 
in  Nekhlyudov's  opinion,  nothing  else  than 
those  other  people,  against  whom  society  had 
sinned  more  than  tne-r  had  sinned  against 
society,  but  toward  whom  society  was  not 
guilty  directly,  but  against  whose  parents  and 
ancestors  society  had  sinned  long  ago. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  crime  needs 
to  be  studied  as  a  social  phenomenon 
only  to  the  extent  that  it  is  a  reflection  of 
the  social  evil  which  generates  it.  Tol- 
stoi proclaims  that  crime  is  a  punishment 
to  society  for  the  prevailing  venality,  the 
indifference  of  neighbors  to  each  other, 
and  the  general  moral  rottenness ;  so- 
ciety is  punished  through  the  person  of 
the  criminal  against  whom  it  is  obliged 
to  protect  itself  and  whom  it  must  take 
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care  of.  Every  new  crime  is  a  new  indi- 
cation of  a  social  evil  the  existence  of 
which  is  proved  by  the  crime ;  every  crime 
is  an  outgrowth  of  the  sins  of  society. 
The  criminal  is  like  a  shell  which  gathers 
into  its  various  twists  and  folds  the 
sounds  that  are  around  it,  far  and  near, 
and  reflects  them  all  blended  into  one 
peculiar  noise.  Tolstoi,  with  his  great 
soul  aching  for  the  miseries  of  his  fellow 
beings,  perceived  that  the  modern  crimi- 
nal trial  is  built  on  principles  diametric- 
ally opposed  to  those  explained  above, 
and  one  can  hardly  fail  to  see  that  the 
method  of  handling  a  case  in  court  was 
bound  to  touch  in  a  rough  manner  a  sore 
spot  in  Tolstoi's  soul. 

\    dramatic  illustration   of  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  a  criminal  trial  is  found  in  the 

vant  nature  of  all  that  is  ascertained 
about  Ma-lova  during  her  trial;  her  real 
past,  which  is  well  known  to  one  of  the 
jurors.  N'ekhlyudov,  remains  sealed.  The 
discrepancy  between  real  life  and  its  ap- 
pearance from  the  evidence  is  so  great, 
that  N'ekhlyudov 's  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  truth  has  the  sole  effect  of  hindering 
him  in  the  performance  of  his  duty. 

The  ph'  tions  submit- 

ted to  the  jury  especially  surprises  Tol- 
stoi.    The   unfortunate    verdict    in    Ma- 
se   is,   in   the   last   instance,  a 
result  of  the  jurors'  lack  of  comprchen- 

>f  the  meaning  of  the  questions  and 
the  significance  of  a  few  words  which 
:ld  have  included  in  their  ver- 
dict, tty  neglecting  to  say,  "Yes,  but 
without  intent  to  kill,"  the  jury  unwit- 
tingly convicted  Maslova  of  intentional 

ide.  The  final  verdict  was  not  due 
to  a  consensus  of  opinion  among  them 
but  to  a  series  of  circumstances:  first,  the 
presiding  judge,  who  had  taken  a  long 
time  for  his  summing  up.  had  forgotten 
to  mention  a  point  that  he  always  ex- 
plained, namely,  that  the  jury  might,  in 

'•ring  the  question,  say:  "Yes,  but 
without  intent  to  kill" ;  secondly,  because 
one  of  the  jurors,  the  colonel,  had  been 
telling  a  long  and  tedious  story  about  his 
--in-law ;  thirdly,  because 
Nekhlyudov  had  been  so  excited  that  he 
had  not  noticed  that  the  proviso  "without 
intent  to  kill"  had  been  omitted  and  had 
thought  that  the  phrase  "without  premedi- 


tation" annulled  the  verdict ;  fourthly,  be- 
cause another  juror,  Peter  Gerasimo- 
vich,  had  left  the  room  when  the  chair- 
man read  over  the  questions  and  answers ; 
and,  most  important  of  all,  because  every- 
body had  been  tired  and  anxious  to  be 
released  and  therefore  willing  to  agree 
to  any  decision  which  was  likely  to  bring 
the  matter  to  a  conclusion. 

It  is  essential,  however,  to  appreciate 
the  fact  that,  by  making  a  legal  error  the 
basis  of  his  novel,  Tolstoi  does  not  intend 
to  criticise  merely  our  criminal  procedure 
which  makes  it  possible  for  innocent  per- 
sons to  be  easily  convicted. 

But  in  describing  the  muddled  form  of 
the  question  as  presented  to  the  jury,  Tol- 
stoi does  not  wish  to  show  how  bad  it  is 
to  neglect  the  provisions  of  Section  760 
of  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure,  but 
to  demonstrate  the  futility  of  what  the 
jurors  are  doing,  even  when  the  questions 
are  properly  formulated. 

Tolstoi  thinks  that  criminal  trials  sin 
not  in  methods  of  procedure,  but  in  fun- 
damental principles.'  The  very  essence 
of  a  trial  is,  according  to  Tolstoi,  the 
result  of  utter  indifference  of  man  to 
his  neighbors  and  of  his  selfish  desire 
to  protect  his  sacred  person  and  his 
property,  no  matter  what  outrage  upon 
his  neighbors  that  might  involve.  This 
is  why  one  gains  the  impression  from 
Tolstoi's  description  of  a  trial  that  all 
that  is  done  in  court  professedly  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  the  motive  of  the 
defendant's  past  actions  and  of  deciding 
his  fate,  really  has  no  organic  connection 
with  the  defendant's  past  which  has  led 
him  to  his  crime,  nor  with  his  future 
which  depends  on  the  verdict ;  the  trial  is 
one  thing  and  the  verdict  another;  no 
close  relation  exists  between  them. 

Tolstoi  is  astounded  when  he  finds 
that,  after  all,  the  modern  court  seeks  to 

1  To«mntsev.  the  presiding  officer  of  the  court  of 
apneils  of  St.  I'eterslmrir.  says :  "The  starting 
point  of  a  criminal  ln«]iilrv  Is  thi>  fact  of  Hie 
crime  with  all  Its  snrroundlnes.  which  determine 
the  character,  the  'corpus  delicti.'  the  conditions 
nn  I  ti'e  leeil  sign  I  fin  nee  of  the  deed:  the  evil 
m-III  of  the  doer  may  !>e  revealed  liy  these  circum- 
stances, lint  It  I*  not  the  business  of  the  court  to 
con«l'ler  anvthlnn  which  may  hnve  an  Interest  as 
thriiwlnz  ll«ht  on  the  social  and  economic  sljrnlfl- 
cance  of  the  deed,  or  on  the  peculiarities  of  a 
certain  'milieu1  or  cln«s  to  which  tbe  defendint 
Iwlones.  hut  has  no  value  In  determlnlnc  the  Just 
penaltv  for  a  deed.  A  court  Is  not  called  upon 
to  reveal  and  explain  social  evils  and  maladjust- 
ments, but  Justly  to  apply  the  law." 
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establish  the  same  fact  which  the  Inqui- 
sition attempted  to  ascertain  through  tor- 
ture, namely,  the  bare  fact  of  the  defend- 
ant's participation  in  the  crime.  It  was 
thought  in  former  days  that  that  could 
be  established  with  the  greatest  degree  of 
certainty  through  the  defendant's  own 
confession,  and  when  other  methods 
failed  this  must  be  secured  by  tortures. 
Now,  it  is  believed  that  the  trained  mind 
of  the  judge  is  able  to  gather  the  truth 
from  the  evidence,  circumstantial  and 
oral,  of  the  defendant's  action  and  be- 
havior, and  the  judge  can  now  dispense 
with  the  confession.  But  the  aim  of  the 
trial  is,  in  the  final  analysis,  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Inquisition,  namely,  to  prove 
that  a  certain  evil  deed  has  or  has  not 
been  committed  by  the  defendant.  The 
difference  is  one  of  method  and  not  of 
purpose.  Tolstoi  does  not  consider  that 
the  important  question  is  whether  or  not 
the  accused  has  committed  an  evil  deed, 
but  granted  the  deed,  what  were  the  rea- 
sons for  the  defendant's  criminal  inclina- 
tions, what  is  the  real  cause  of  the  social 
disease  of  which  the  criminal  is  a  symp- 
tom and  a  manifestation? 

A  proper  culmination  of  the  senseless, 
structure  known  as  criminal  procedure, 
Tolstoi  sees  in  the  court  of  appeals.  In 
that  court  the  fate  of  the  victim  of  the 
crime  and  of  its  perpetrator  is  not  consid- 
ered at  all,  for  the  judges  occupy  them- 
selves with  utterly  purposeless  mental 
gymnastics,  and  their  ultimate  decision  is 
not  even  a  result  of  these  mental  exer- 
cises, but  the  consequence  of  certain  con- 
siderations of  policy,  or  of  the  chance 
mood  of  the  judge.  Consequently,  the 
exact  observance  of  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  this  phase  of  legal  procedure, 
which  is  embodied  in  a  special  institution, 
appears  to  him  like  a  strange  comedy 
which  is  the  less  justifiable  because,  after 
all,  the  fate  of  living  human  beings  de- 
pends on  its  decisions.  If  the  methods  of 
procedure  of  a  trial  had  rea-lly  been  con- 
ducive to  the  solution  of  the  problem 
raised  by  the  crime,  it  would  have 
been  reasonable  to  insist  on  a  strict 
observance  of  all  the  rules ;  that  would 
have  been  as  important  as  the  insistence 
on  correct  multiplication,  factoring  and 
extraction  of  roots  in  the  solution  of 


a  problem  in  mathematics.  But  the 
verification  of  the  methods  of  the  trial, 
of  the  order  of  examination  of  the 
witnesses,  the  admission  or  rejection 
of  documentary  evidence,  etc.,  had  no 
object,  for  nothing  depended  on  these 
things ;  the  decision  of  the  court  was  not 
the  answer  to  the  problem  presented  by 
the  case  nor  even  the  logical  corollary 
•which  could  be  deduced  from  the 
evidence. 

In  days  gone  by,  lawsuits  were  decided 
by  means  of  duels  between  the  litigants 
or  even  between  hired  combatants  who 
were  obliged  to  follow  the  strict  rules 
devised  for  such  conflicts.  Tolstoi  is 
reminded  of  this  custom  by  the  modern 
trial  with  its  forms  and  ritual  over  which 
the  Senate  passes  final  judgment:  the 
weapons  have  changed — but  in  Tolstoi's 
eyes  the  essence  of  the  trial  has  remained 
the  same.  Does  not  the  outcome  of  a 
case  even  now  depend  on  the  cleverness 
and  artfulness  of  the  contestants?  The 
minds  of  judges  in  no  way  differ  from 
the  minds  of  other  men.  They  have  their 
own  idiosyncrasies  and  can  be  influenced 
by  the  same  set  of  facts  either  one 
way  or  the  other.  The  outcome  of  a 
case  thus  depends  on  the  chance  mood 
or  the  state  of  mind  of  the  judges,  and 
the  cleverness  with  which  the  sides  ap- 
peal to  their  mental  weaknesses  and  their 
prejudices.  To  illustrate,  the  assistant 
prosecuting  attorney 

delayed  the  case  of  the  sectarians  on  account 
of  the  absence  of  an  unimportant  witness, 
who  was  not  at  all  needed,  and  his  reason  for 
doirg  this  was  just  because  the  case  was  to  be 
heard  in  a  court  where  the  jury  were  an  in- 
telliecnt  set,  and  where  it  might  easily  end 
in  their  favor.  By  agreement  with  the  pre- 
siding judge,  this  case  was  to  be  transferred 
to  the  session  in  a  country  seat,  where  there 
would  be  more  peasants  on  the  jury  and  a 
better  chnnce  to  end  the  case  unfavorably  for 
the  sectarians. 

The  attitude  of  men  toward  criminal 
retribution  is  constantly  changing.  Be- 
fore John  Howard's  time,  it  was  not  con- 
sidered proper  in  England  to  examine 
into  the  causes  of  deadly  epidemics  in 
prisons  and  other  places  of  detention,  be- 
cause these  diseases  were  interpreted  as 
expressions  of  Divine  wrath  which  was 
justly  directed  against  the  malefactors. 
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What  a  change  from  this  point  of  view 
to  that  of  the  modern  methods  of  prison 
administration,  with  its  perfected  system 
of  ventilation  and  its  enforcement  of  all 
the  rules  of  hygiene  conducive  to  the  pre- 
vention of  the  evil  effects  of  confinement  ! 
But  Tolstoi  naturally  goes  a  great  deal 
further  in  his  appreciation  of  these  ef- 
fects. Xekhlyudov  thinks  that  the  death 
of  prisoners  from  sunstroke,  caused  by 
their  journey  under  the  burning  sun  after 
a  winter's  confinement,  is  no  better  than 
deliberate  murder.  Hi^  -i^tor.  N'atalya 
Ivanovna,  exclaimed  :  "Why  killed  ? 
Who  killed  them?"  when  he  said:  "Ah, 
what  I  have  seen  today  !  Two  prisoners 
were  killed  !" 

According  to  his  conviction,  the  cause 
of  this  murder  is  not  in  men,  but  in  the 
:n.    To  cite  \ekhlyudov  : 

The  most  terrible  thing  of  this  all  is  that 
he  has  been  killed.  and  nobody  knows  who 
it  is  that  has  killed  him.  There  is  no  doubt 

his  having  been  killed.     He  was  led.  like 

all    the   prisoners.    !•  f    Mas'ennilrov. 

Maslrnnikov,  no   doubt.   s»-nt   forth  his   habit- 

ual order,   with   his   stupid   flourish   signed   a 

paper  with  a  orinted  heidi"g.  and.  of  course. 

in  no  way  will  rrgnrd  himself  as  guiltv.      Still 

less  can  the  prison  doctor,  who  examined  the 

!rr   himself  guilty.      He  accu- 

raflv  exec  !  tHr  weak, 

and  in  no  wav  rouM  foresee  this  terrible  heat, 

nor  that    they   wouM   be   tnken   awny   so  late 

and   ir  ••«.      The   superintendent? 

•lent      only   executed   the 

:i  ami  Mirh  a  day  so 

many  en  forced  labor  and  drpr.rtation  convicts. 

"d  women.  N'or  on  the  oflScer  of  the 
guard  be  gniltv.  whovr  duty  consisted  in  re- 
in number  of  prisoners  and 
delivering  the  same  to  <-ioh  and  such  a  place. 
Jle  Ird  the  pir  the  regulation. 

and  he  could  not  foresee  tint  such  strong 
men  as  those  two  whom  Vekhlvudov  had 
seen  v'  hold  out  and  would  die.  N'o- 

b"dv  is  guilfv—  but  th-  people  have  been  killed 
by  these  very  men  who  are  innocent  of  their 
deaths  ! 


sees  in  such  incidents  the 
proofs  of  the  fact  that  even  now  pris- 
oners are  being  dealt  with  in  the  primi- 
tive spirit  of  revenge.  He  contends  that, 
while  divided  into  several  phase*,  the  es- 
sence of  the  revenge  which  i«  now  in  tlie 
hands  of  authority  nnd  which  formerly 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  injured  narties 
has  remained  the  same,  only  that  the  tor- 
tures have  been  spread  out  in  space  and 
time. 


Torture  inflicted  with  pincers  is  no 
longer  practiced  during  the  preliminary 
examination  or  at  court.  But  men  are 
still  tortured  by  being  deprived  of  their 
liberty  and  by  the  hardships  of  prison  life 
when  they  undergo  their  punishment,  and 
the  essence  of  retribution  is  still  seen  in 
the  painful  sensations  of  the  culprit.  It 
would  indeed  be  conceded  by  most  that  a 
system  which  reformed  the  criminal 
without  causing  him  pain  would  be  pref- 
erable to  the  modern  one,  and.if  devised, 
should  be  adopted  in  its  place.  But  such 
-tern,  say  the  critics,  is  impossible 
and  is  contrary  to  the  very  nature  of  the 
thing,  and  all  efforts  in  that  direction  are 
as  futile  as  the  seeking  by  self-taught 
mechanicians  for  eternal  motion.  But  to 
Tolstoi  this  is  no  answer;  with  the 
realism  with  which  we  view  the  present, 
he  conceives  of  an  entirely  new  order  of 
things.  In  this  special  field  a  man  look- 
ing from  the  standpoint  of  the  future 
back  to  the  present  can  find  plenty  of  ex- 
amples of  times  when  the  radical  changes 
later  happily  achieved  seemed  absolutely 
inconceivable.  Let  us  look  into  the 
treaties  by  Judge  Jeronimus  Chrisloph 
Mcckbach.  published  in  Tune  in  the  year 
1756.  This  book  contains  scientific  and 
practical  explanations  and  directions  to 
the  adminstration  of  tortures.  In  para- 
graph five  the  author  says  with  firm  con- 
viction that,  while  it  is  a  pity  to  subject 
men  to  the  tortures  described  in  that 
section,  and  while  a  man  who  could  invent 
tern  of  torture  which  would  force 
criminals  to  confess  without  causing 
them  pain  would  be  worthy  of  a  high 
reward,  yet  all  this  is  a  dream  and  a 
Utopia  equal  to  the  discovery  of  a  "per- 
petuum  mobile,"  and  judges  must  prac- 
tice the  existing  system  and  observe  that 
the  pain  inflicted  to  their  victim  be  grad- 
ually increased  as  the  milder  forms  prove 
to  be  ineffective.1 

Some  readers  saw  in  Tolstoi's  work  a 
caricature  of  the  Russian  courts  in  par- 
ticular. But  Tolstoi's  view  of  modern 
criminal  justice  would  have  remained  the 
same  had  he  described  an  English  or 
American  prison  to  Nekhlvudov.  He  pic- 
tures the  members  of  the  central  govern- 

1  rtloharrt  TV.  Wrertc.  r>lr  KB-Tirntrafi-n  lirl  nllrn 
Trilkrrn  von  rlrn  ••'I'-trn  Zcltrn  bit  auf  die 
Oeocntcort,  page*  351-303. 
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ment  in  St.  Petersburg  with  souls  paved 
with  asphalt,  smooth  even  impenetrable, 
without  the  smallest  aperture  through 
which  a  living  emotion  could  penetrate. 
Their  attitude  is  voiced  by  the  governor- 
general  who  refused  Nekhlyudov's  re- 
quest to  leave  Maria  Pavlovna  with  the 
dying  Kryltsov,  even  though  she  was 
willing  to  marry  him  for  the  purpose. 
The  lower  officials  have  souls  paved  in  a 
rougher  manner ;  the  pieces  do  not  fit 
together  perfectly,  and  real  emotions  can 
more  easily  penetrate  through  the  open- 
ings. This  recalls  the  opening  sentence 
of  the  novel: 

No  matter  how  people,  congregating  in  one 
small  spot  to  the  number  of  several  hundred 
thousand,  tried  to  deform  the  earth  on  which 
they  were  jostling;  how  they  paved  the  earth 
with  stones,  that  nothing  might  grow  upon 
it;  how  they  weeded  out  every  sprouting 
blade ;  how  they  smoked  up  the  air  with  coal 
and  naphtha;  how  they  lopped  the  trees  and 
expelled  all  animals  and  birds — spring  was 
spring,  even  in  the  city. 

An  example  of  less  self-control  but  of 
the  greater  responsiveness  in  the  lower 
officials  may  be  found  in  the  memorable 
incident  of  the  officer  of  the  guard  and 
the  prisoner  who  was  carrying  in  his  arms 
the  girl  left  him  by  his  wife,  who  had 
fallen  a  victim  to  typhoid  fever  in  Tomsk. 
The  expression  of  unrestrained  anger  in 
that  instance  soon  gave  way  to  the  de- 
mands of  human  sympathy,  and  after 
beating  a  prisoner  for  daring  to  criticise 
the  officer's  actions,  the  guard  finally  gave 
in  and  let  the  father  go  without  manacles 
and  carry  his  girl. 

To  Tolstoi  the  penal  system  blindly 
does  its  work  without  noticing  that  it 
makes  men  do  things  to  which  their  very 
natures  are  opposed.  No  less  than  the 
horrors  of  confinement  and  exile,  the  sep- 
aration of  husbands  and  wives,  of  par- 
ents and  children,  are  unavoidable  inci- 
dents of  the  system,  and  are  of  such  com- 
mon occurrence  that  we  often  forget  their 
cruelty.  Not  so  Tolstoi :  he  reacts  to  all 
these  things  with  the  freshness  of  a  man 
coining  from  another  planet. 

To  Tolstoi  they  are  inevitable  results 
of  the  very  existence  of  criminal  retribu- 
tion. In  his  eyes  punishment  is  the  most 
flagrant  of  crimes ;  a  crime,  not  similar 
to  those  for  which  transgressors  are  tried, 


but  a  crime  of  human  society  itself.  Tol- 
stoi is  firmly  convinced  of  this,  but  in  his 
all-forgiving  soul  he  ascribes  this  crime 
of  humanity  to  its  blindness:  the  penal 
institutions  are  practicing  cruelty  over 
man,  but  no  one  is  directly  to  blame  for 
their  operations. 

Novelists  and  dramatists  have  pictured 
to  us  the  souls  of  individual  criminals  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  their  depravity 
and  cruelty  appear  fatal,  so  that  their  re- 
sponsibility, in  the  sense  of  criminal  re- 
tribution, is  out  of  the  question ;  such  are 
the  various  types,  different  and  yet  alike 
in  their  common  irresponsibility — Mac- 
beth, Richard  III,  Franz  Moor,  Raskolni- 
kov.  Tolstoi  has  clone  the  same  thing  in 
regard  to  the  whole  penal  system  with 
the  distinction  that  no  individual's  blind- 
ness is  brought  out,  but  the  blindness  of 
the  collective  soul  of  society.  Just  as 
novelists  and  dramatists  represent  their 
heroes  as  the  victims  of  their  selfish  in- 
stincts, neglecting  all  but  their  own  selves, 
so  Tolstoi  pictures  criminal  justice  in  its 
inner  essence  as  the  sordid  and  soulless 
defense  on  the  part  of  society,  as  a  whole, 
of  the  selfish  emotions  of  the  individual. 
This  social  institution,  which  is  suppos- 
edly intended  to  work  for  the  common 
good  and  to  guard  common  safety,  is  in 
reality  the  very  apotheosis  of  egoism  and 
brutality.  This  institution  not  merely 
creates  selfishness,  but  also  fosters  it ;  it 
makes  a  recognized  institution  out  of  that 
brand  of  human  sympathy  which  finds  ex- 
pression in  revenge,  a  sympathy  which 
hardens  one  against  all  fellow  feeling  for 
one's  neighbor,  whose  misfortunes,  suf- 
ferings and  ignorance  are  the  causes  of 
his  criminality ;  a  sympathy,  indeed,  fed 
exclusively  by  the  selfish  motive  of 
guarding  one's  safety  at  whatever  cost  to 
one's  fellow  man. 

Tolstoi,  in  seeking  the  salvation  and 
regeneration  of  humanity,  concentrates  all 
the  force  of  his  intellect  and  his  loving 
heart  on  this  institution,  the  very  exist- 
ence of  which  renders  impossible  to  his 
mind  any  normal  relations  of  man  to 
man.  Criminal  tribunals  as  a  social  in- 
stitution are  in  a  class  by  themselves ;  of 
all  the  judicial  and  administrative  insti- 
tutions, the  criminal  tribunal  alone  is  di- 
rectly concerned  with  the  development  of 
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social  instincts  among  citizens,  that  is, 
with  the  curbing  of  selfish  impulses 
among  them :  the  court  says,  do  not  kill, 
do  not  offer  violence,  do  not  rob  a  man 
of  liberty,  etc. ;  all  other  institutions  ap- 
proach the  matter  indirectly.  And  this 
institution,  in  the  final  analysis,  makes  a 
dogma  of  the  very  thing  it  pretends  to 
combat.  The  penal  system  in  its  present 
form  is  not  merely  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt calling  for  reform,  not  one  of  the 
means  to  an  end,  but  a  suicidal  institu- 
tion, the  very  existence  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  Tolstoi's  conviction,  renders  im- 
possible a  moral  basis  for  social  relations 

Tolstoi,  as  a  reformer,  does  not  pro- 
pose, of  course,  to  destroy  the  present 
system,  but  to  enlighten  humanity  about 
its  moral  aberrations ;  without  a  conscious 
and  a  willing  change  toward  sincere  love 
and  sympathy  for  one's  neighbors,  there 
is  no  salvation  for  society.  Men  must 
cease  to  judge  one  another,  individually 
or  socially.  This  does  not  mean  that 
they  must  cease  from  analyzing  each 
other's  actions  and  motives.  Quite  on  the 
contrary,  analysis  must  become  more  uni- 
versal and  comprehensive,  and  in  that 
sense  men  must  judge  and  be  judged 
more  than  ever,  but  men  must  judge,  not 
in  order  to  condemn,  but  to  understand 
and  help  one  another.  The  point  is  not 
to  forgive,  but  fully  to  understand.  A 
change  must  come  not  by  way  of  a  revo- 
lution, at  least  not  a  social  nor  a  political 
revolution,  but  by  way  of  a  complete  re- 
casting of  man's  view  of  life,  the  enlight- 
enment of  his  mind  and  the  purification 
of  his  heart  of  all  ignorance  and  ill  will. 
To  accomplish  that  we  must  not  remove 
ourselves  from  those  whom  we  accuse 
of  sin,  not  guard  ourselves  from  them  by 
means  of  prison  walls,  but  we  must  ap- 
proach them  and  enter  into  their  midst. 
The  spiritual  qualities  of  sympathy  and 
unselfishness  must  win  the  battle  over 
bodily  interests  which  generate  ill  will 
and  revengefulness. 

This  is  the  real  Resurrection. 

Tolstoi's  work  in  the  field  of  penology 
may  be  compared  to  that  of  John  How- 
ard. Howard's  main  work.  The  State 
of  Prisons  in  England  and  Wales,  is 
characterized  by  Spassovich  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: 


This  work  is  very  remarkable  in  its  way; 
one  of  the  most  important  productions  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  it  was  written  by  an  au- 
thor who  was  neither  a  scholar  nor  a  man 
of  letters.  Never  before  had  a  descriptive 
book,  full  of  •  statistics,  as  objective  as  an  ac- 
count book,  and  avoiding  all  expression  of 
personal  feeling,  had  a  like  success  in  Eng- 
land, and  not  with  specialists,  but  with  the 
general  public.  The  book  deserved  its  success 
unusual  simplicity,  in  which  the  truth- 
fulness of  the  author  is  apparent. 

This  work  of  Howard's,  as  well  as  all 
his  other  writings,  had  a  great  significance 
and  a  powerful  influence  on  prison  meth- 
ods. Yet  "Never,"  says  Spassovich,  "did 
he  ask  himself  the  momentous  question 
of  the  logical  foundation  of  the  right  to 
punish.  Punishment  in  his  eyes  needed 
no  justification,  it  was  an  integral  part  of 
the  divinely  ordained  order  of  things." 
A  hundred  years  later  it  is  still  possible 
to  find  in  a  civilized  land  such  methods 
of  handling  criminals  as  are  described  by 
Tolstoi.  In  this  respect  the  novelist  has 
a  great. advantage;  the  abundance  of  pcr- 
">nal  feeling  makes  every  reader  live 
through  all  the  events  of  the  novel.  An 
;irti>t  alone  could  succeed  in  making  us 
the  man  who  wears  stripes.  Many 
authors  have  discussed  and  are  now  writ- 
ing about  the  futility  and  the  cruelty  of 
punishment.  Tolstoi  has  thrown  new 
light  on  the  matter  by  connecting  the  fu- 
tility and  cruelty  with  the  very  essence  of 
the  criminal  tribunal.  Old  observations 
have,  in  this  manner,  gained  a  new 
significance. 

Tolstoi's  thoughts  in  regard  to  crimi- 
nal trials  seem  strange  to  us  because  we 
consider  them  as  the  outgrowth  of  socie- 
ty's struggle  with  the  criminal,  and  a 
struggle  that  can  be  no  different.  But  to 
Tolstoi  an  accepted  viewpoint  is  no  dog- 
ma ;  he  thinks  and  what  is  more  he  feels 
wholly  without  respect  to  the  established 
order  whenever  it  deviates  from  the  pre- 
cepts of  universal  kindness. 

Every  conception  or  dream  of  a  differ- 
ent manner  of  handling  criminals  is  met 
by  the  argument  that  the  desire  for  re- 
venge is  so  ingrained  in  man  that  he  in- 
«ists  on  seeing  his  offender  punished,  and 
that  this  insistence  on  criminal  retribution 
is  one  of  the  bulwarks  on  which  the  en- 
tire social  structure  rests.  To  Tolstoi 
this  bulwark  is  not  essential,  and  the  de- 
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mand  for  torture  of  the  offender  is  not  a 
fundamental  trait  of  man.  For  example, 
the  history  of  criminal  law  establishes 
the  fact  that  bloody  revenge  was  in- 
variably followed  by  a  period  when  the 
feelings  of  an  offended  party  and  his 
clan,  as  well  as  the  demands  of  the  au- 
thorities, were  satisfied  with  a  payment 
of  a  fine  for  the  offense  without  the  in- 
fliction of  any  pain  on  the  offender;  a 
regular  tax  existed  for  various  crimes, 
and  the  payment  of  the  tax  took  the  place 
of  bloody  vengeance  in  criminal  trials. 

Often  a  negative  attitude  toward  crimi- 
nal punishments  is  met  by  the  query : 
What  shall  be  put  in  their  place?  From 
Tolstoi's  viewpoint  this  reply  merits  no 
consideration.  If  someone  discovered 
that  quinine,  for  instance,  not  only  did 
not  counteract  a  specific  disease  of  the 
organism  but  made  it  worse,  could  there 
be  found  a  man  who  would  insist  on  the 
continuation  of  the  use  of  quinine  against 
fever  until  a  new  remedy  be  discovered  ? 
And,  finally,  we  must  keep  in  mind  that 
Tolstoi  is  not  examining  so  much  into  the 
conditions  which  may  lead  a  man  to  kill 
his  neighbor,  as  into  the  unnaturalness  of 
the  state  of  affairs  which  forces  one  man 
to  say  to  another  about  his  neighbor: 
"Here,  put  him  away,  destroy  him !"  and 
yet,  figuratively  speaking,  every  criminal 
sentence  does  just  that,  and  a  death  sen- 
tence does  it  literally. 

That  which  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  canvass  in  two  dimensions,  Tolstoi 
has  proved  possessed  of  three.  Punish- 
ment which  follows  crime,  not  in  the  nat- 
ural order  of  things  but  according  to  the 
sinful  foundations  of  modern  society, 
calls  for  an  executor.  And  thus  the 
judge  who  pronounces  the  verdict,  the 
policeman  who  guards  the  defendant,  the 
jailer  who  keeps  him  under  lock  and  key, 
and  the  executioner  who  kills  him,  all 
of  them  collectively  become  this  executor, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  attempt  to 
placate  their  conscience  each  by  placing 
the  blame  on  the  other.  This  is  the  new 
dimension  discovered  by  Tolstoi  in  the 
problem  of  crime  and  punishment.  The 
momentous  question  is  not  the  success  or 
failure  of  various  kinds  of  penalties,  but 
the  moral  effect  of  punishment  on  those 
who  pronounce  the  verdict  and  those  who 
carry  it  out. 


History  is  not  made  by  the  intellect, 
but  by  emotions.  Tolstoi's  crusade 
against  criminal  repression  is  strong,  not 
in  arguments  proving  that  it  has  never 
achieved  and  does  not  now  succeed  in  the 
destruction  of  crime,  but  in  the  feeling 
of  sympathy  it  arouses  toward  the  vic- 
tims of  repression ;  punishment  is  not 
the  outcome  of  a  deep  and  sane  view  of 
life,  but  an  undignified  and  morally  in- 
fantile manner  of  handling  one's  neigh- 
bor's liberty,  health,  and  existence.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  under  the  influence 
of  this  novel  no  man  will  be  able  to  see, 
without  pain,  a  passing  transport  of  pris- 
oners with  their  chains,  their  handcuffs 
and  other  sad  appurtenances.  All  men 
will  feel  the  moral  sickness  bordering  on 
physical,  which  was  experienced  by 
Nekhlyudov  in  prison,  in  the  transport 
station,  and  on  all  such  occasions.  This  in 
itself  is  a  great  reform ;  the  shape  which 
these  new  feelings  will  ta,<e  in  life  are 
secondary  considerations.  What  exists 
must  do  so  no  longer;  vvlrit  will  take  its 
place  is  another  question.1 

The  Resurrection  proved  that  Tolstoi 
has  no  equal  in  the  ability  to  evoke  sym- 
pathy, love,  and  humane  aspirations  in 
the  heart  of  man.  Its  chief  value  is  in 
the  kind  feelings  it  evokes.  The  part 
which  The  Resurrection  will  play  in  com- 
bating penal  slavery  will  no  doubt  be 
similar  to  that  played  by  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe's  novel  in  the  abolition  of  Negro 
slavery.  Tolstoi's  task  is  a  heavier  one ; 
he  attacks  an  institution  which  is  every- 
where considered  normal  and  necessary, 
whereas  Mrs.  Stowe  was  indignant  at  a 
practice  which  was  condemned  as  a  dis- 
grace by  the  entire  civilized  world. 

At  the  end  of  the  novel  is  the  inscrip- 
tion:  "Moscow,  December  12,  1899.'' 
One  can  hardly  deny  that,  in  the  manner 
suggested  here,  this  work  of  Tolstoi's, 
which  Russia  may  proudly  calf  her  own, 
and  which  appeared  at  the  very  close  of 
the  last  century,  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable, if  not  the  most  remarkable, 
book  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

1  There  are  nt  present  strirtlv  scientific  works, 
bnse-1  on  alistraci  theories,  which  ta,,e  a  negative 
attitude  toward  tV<e  existing  rn»nnl  system  :  «"ch 
Is  tlie  fundamental  two.vo'ume  studv  hv  I'rnfes- 
eor  Varsn  :  7,ur  'AhKrhnffitvij  rtrr  R1r"fkn<°ctit- 
fchnft.  which  demands  the  ln>me<1Hte  aholit'on  of 
pn"is'-ment  ann  proposes  In  it«  stead  a  specially 
organized  system  of  guardianship. 


JANE  ADDAMS'S  TWENTY  YEARS  OF 
INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY1 

GRAHAM  TAYLOR 


To  be  identified  with  the  life  and  lot 
of  the  working  world  is  the  religious 
n  of  Jane  Addams  as  it  was  of 
Leo  Tolstoi.  This  master  motive  of  his 
later  years  began  to  possess  her  whole 
life  from  her  sixth  year.  The  first,  and 
perhaps  the  only  pride  of  her  life,  of 
which  she  was  conscious  as  she  emerged 
from  her  babyhood,  was  in  being  a 
miller's  daughter.  The  first  appeal  to 
her  imagination  from  the  larger  world 
•n  playing  in  her  father's  old  mill. 
The  one  personal  possession  which  she 
coveted  first  and  most  was  the  "miller's 
thumb."  "I  believe."  she  writes,  "I  have 
never  since  wanted  anything  more  des- 
perately than  I  wanted  my  right  thumb 
to  be  flattened  as  my  father's  had  be- 
come during  the  earlier  years  of  a  miller's 
She  would  rub  between  her  thumb 
and  fingers  the  ground  wheat  as  it  fell 
from  the  millstones  in  the  childish  hope 
of  acquiring  this  trade  mark  of  her  fa- 
ther's craft  and  toil.  She  took  measures 
to  secure  on  the  back  of  her  hands  "the 
tiny  purple  and  red  spots  which  are  al- 
found  on  the  hands  of  the  miller 
While  her 

father  was  to  her  "the  most  imposing 
figure,  in  his  Sunday  frock  coat,  his  fine 
head  rising  high  above  all  the  others  as 
he  taught  the  large  Bible  class  in  the 
left  hand  corner  of  the  church,  next  to 
the  nulpit."  yet  she  was  "consumed  by  a 
wistful  desire  to  apprehend  the  hartl- 
•irlier  life,  in  that  faraway 
time  when  he  had  been  a  miller's 
apprentice." 

Her  first-remembered  and  oft-repeated 
dream  was  of  a  responsibility  resting 
upon  her  to  make  a  wagon  wheel. 

The  next  morning  would  often  find  me.  a 
delicate  little  girl  of  six.  with  the  further  dis- 
ability of  n  curved  spine,  standing  in  the  door- 
way of  the  village  blacksmith  shop,  anxiously 
watching  the  burly  red-shirted  figure  at  work. 

1  Tiwit.r  Ywirn  fit  Hull  IIo'i««>.  n.T  June 
A'Mim«.  Th*  M.irinlllnn  Coropflnjp.  New  York, 
!••!'.  !•-.  ....  <i;j.  I-.jr  ma||  of  TUB 
postpaid.  * 
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I  would  store  my  mind  with  such  details  of  the 
process  of  making  wheels  as  I  could  observe, 
and  sometimes  I  plucked  up  courage  to  ask 
for  more.  "Do  you  always  have  to  sizzle 
the  iron  in  water?"  I  would  ask,  thinking  how 
horrid  it  would  be  to  do.  "Sure,"  the  good- 
natured  blacksmith  would  reply,  "that  makes 
the  iron  hard."  I  would  sigh  heavily  and  walk 
away,  bearing  my  responsibility  as  best  I  could, 
and  this  of  course  I  confided  to  no  one. 

It  was  to  this  capacity  to  be  possessed 
by  a  great  purpose,  which  thus  early  dis- 
closed itself  in  her  experience,  that  the 
scenes  and  events  of  the  working  world 
through  which  she  subsequently  passed, 
appealed  so  powerfully.  The  first  of 
these  appeals,  which  proved  to  be  the 
most  prophetic  of  all,  came  to  her  in  her 
tenth  year,  on  a  day  when  she  caught  her 
"first  sight  of  the  poverty  which  implies 
squalor,  and  felt  the  curious  distinction 
U-tween  the  ruddy  poverty  of  the  coun- 
try and  that  which  even  a  small  city. pre- 
sents in  its  shabbiest  streets." 

I  remember  launching  at  my  father  the  per- 
tinent inquiry  why  people  lived  in  such  horrid 
little  houses  so  close  together,  and  that  after 
receiving  his  explanation  I  declared  with  much 
firmness  when  1  grew  up  I  should,  of  course, 
have  a  large  house,  but  it  would  not  be  built 
among  the  other  large  houses,  but  right  in  the 
midst  of  horrid  little  houses  like  these. 

The  next  and  most  potent  appeal  which 
the  poverty  of  the  workers  or  the  work- 
less  ever  registered  in  all  her  deep  experi- 
ence, became  the  turning  point  in  the  ca- 
reer of  her  whole  life.  By  a  prophetic  co- 
incidence, it  came  from  that  same  East 
F.nd  of  London  whither  Arnold  Toynbce 
went  from  Oxford  University  to  be  the 
forerunner  of  that  first  social  settlement 
which  still  bears  his  name.  There  she 
received  "an  ineradicable  impression  of 
the  wretchedness  of  East  London,  and 
also  saw  for  the  first  time  the  over- 
crowded quarters  of  a  great  city  at  mid- 
night." She  thus  reproduces,  with  all 
its  terrible  realism,  the  lurid  scene  which 
burnt  itself  into  her  memory: 
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A  small  party  of  tourists  were  taken  to  the 
East  End  by  a  city  missionary  to  witness  the 
Saturday  night  sale  of  decaying  vegetables  and 
fruit,  which,  owing  to  the  Sunday  laws  in 
London,  could  not  be  sold  until  Monday,  and, 
as  they  were  beyond  safe  keeping,  were  dis- 
posed of  at  auction  as  late  as  possible  on  Sat- 
urday night.  On  Mile  End  Road,  from  the 
top  of  an  omnibus  which  paused  at  the  end 
of  a  dingy  street  lighted  by  only  occasional 
flares  of  gas,  we  saw  two  huge  masses  of  ill- 
clad  people  clamoring  around  two  hucksters' 
carts.  They  were  bidding  their  farthings  and 
ha'pennies  for  a  vegetable  held  up  by  the 
auctioneer,  which  he  at  last  scornfully  flung, 
with  a  jibe  for  its  cheapness,  to  the  successful 
bidder.  In  the  momentary  pause  only  one  man 
detached  himself  from  the  groups.  He  had 
bidden  in  the  cabbage,  and  when  it  struck  his 
hand,  he  instantly  sat  down  on  the  curb,  tore 
it  with  his  teeth,  and  hastily  devoured  it,  un- 
washed and  uncooked  at  it  was.  He  and  his 
fellows  were  types  of  the  "submerged  tenth," 
as  our  missionary  guide  told  us,  with  some 
little  satisfaction  in  the  then  new  phrase  .  .  . 
They  were  huddled  into  ill-fitting,  cast-off 
clothing,  the  ragged  finery  which  one  sees  only 
in  East  London.  Their  pale  faces  were  dom- 
inated by  that  most  unlovely  of  human  ex- 
pressions, the  cunning  and  shrewdness  of  the 
bargain  hunter  who  starves  if  he  cannot  make 
a  successful  trade,  and  yet  the  final  impres- 
sion was  not  of  ragged,  tawdry  clothing  nor 
of  pinched  and  sallow  faces,  but  of  myriads 
of  hands,  empty,  pathetic,  nerveless  and  work- 
worn,  showing  white  in  the  uncertain  light  of 
the  street,  and  clutching  forward  for  food 
which  was  already  unfit  to  eat. 

Perhaps  nothing  is  so  fraught  with  signifi- 
cance as  the  human  hand,  this  oldest  tool  with 
which  man  has  dug  his  way  from  savagery, 
and  with  which  he  is  constantly  groping  for- 
ward. I  have  never  since  been  able  to  see 
a  number  of  hands  held  upward,  even  when 
they  are  moving  rhythmically  in  a  calisthenic 
exercise,  or  when  they  belong  to  a  class  of 
chubby  children  who  wave  them  in  eager  re- 
sponse to  a  teacher's  query,  without  a  certain 
revival  of  this  memory,  a  clutching  at  the 
lieart  reminiscent  of  the  despair  and  resent- 
ment which  seized  me  then. 

Under  the  stress  of  this  well-nigh  over- 
balancing inrush  of  the  working  world's 
deepest  woe,  there  also  appears  in  Miss 
Addams  that  rare  capacity  to  see  the 
other  side,  to  restore  the  balance  of  judg- 
ment, and  to  retain  the  sense  of  perspec- 
tive. Reversing  Arnold  Toynbee's  in- 
junction to  "study  history  with  present 
problems  in  mind,"  she  studies  present 
problems  with  history  in  mind.  For 
while  she  shared  the  horror  with  which 
the  heart  and  conscience  of  the  English- 
speaking  world  reacted  at  The  Bitter  Cry 
of  Outcast  London,  she  at  once  discerns 


this  single  impression  to  be,  "of  course, 
a  most  fragmentary  and  lurid  view  of  the 
poverty  of  East  London,  and  quite  un- 
fair." And  she  adds : 

I  should  have  been  shown  either  less  or 
more,  for  I  went  away  with  no  notion  of  the 
hundreds  of  men  and  women  who  had  gallant- 
ly identified  their  fortunes  with  these  empty- 
handed  people,  and  who,  in  church  and  chapel, 
"relief  works,"  and  charities,  were  at  least 
making  an  effort  toward  its  mitigation. 

So  far  from  making  an  unbalanced  par- 
tisan of  her,  this  gruesome  scene,  and 
many  another  witnessed  in  her  European 
sojourn  and  in  the  early  part  of  her  sub- 
sequent American  experience,  "did  not, 
curiously  enough,  in  anywise  connect 
with  what  was  called  the  labor  movement, 
nor  did  I  understand  the  efforts  of  the 
London  trades  unionists,  concerning 
whom  I  held  the  vaguest  notions." 

This  natural  tendency  to  see  both  sides 
and  to  defend  the  right  of  each  to  free- 
dom of  thought  and  speech,  has  not  only 
never  forsaken  Miss  Addams,  but  has 
rather  emphasized  itself  in  her  actions 
and  utterances  through  the  years. 
Throughout  these  reminiscences  of  all  the 
storm  and  stress  through  which  she  has 
steered  a  straight  course,  her  readers 
share  the  privilege  of  her  intimate  friends 
in  actually  seeing  her  trying  to  hold  the 
scales  of  justice  even.  By  her  vigilant 
effort  to  do  so,  she  was  safeguarded  on 
the  one  hand  from  any  subserviency  to 
wealth,  and  on  the  other  hand  from  any 
slavish  loyalty  to  labor.  Within  the  com- 
pass of  a  single  page,  this  independence 
appears  in  reasonably  accounting  for  the 
business  man's  distrustful  dislike  of  the 
type  of  mind  capable  of  "social  enthu- 
siasm ;"  and  likewise  in  repeating  her 
rejoinder  to  a  workingman's  prediction 
that  she  would  be  subsidized  by  million- 
aires, that 

while  I  did  not  intend  to  be  subsidized  by 
millionaires  neither  did  I  propose  to  be  bullied 
by  workingmen,  and  that  I  should  state  my 
honest  opinion  without  consulting  either  of 
them. 

This  she  has  consistently  continued  to 
do  all  these  years,  at  any  and  every  cost 
to  herself  or  to  Hull  House.  In  evi-- 
dence  of  this  firm  stand  she  has  taken, 
we  may  cite,  as  she  does  not,  every  one 
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of  the  long  series  of  Chicago's  greatest 
strikes  through  which  she  has  passed,  as 
between  the  upper  and  nether  millstones 
which,  like  the  "mills  of  the  Gods,"  grind 
"exceeding  fine."  Her  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  these  irrepressible  conflicts  are  as 
sympathetic  interpretations  of  the  inter- 
ests and  attitudes  of  each  side  as  they 
are  of  the  rights  of  the  public,  that  third 
and  greatest  party  to  every  industrial  dif- 
ference, which,  always  and  only,  she 
-  to  represent.  But  with  what  deli- 
cacy and  difficulty  this  stand  has  been 
taken  and  maintained  only  those  fully 
realize  who  know  the  personal  and 
social  relations  involved.  The  cleav- 
age wrought  by  the  Pullman  strike, 
which  is  more  than  intimated  in  these 
.  has  not  yet  healed  and  can 
only  personally  be  felt.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  from  the  scenes  of  sorrow  in  her 
own  and  others'  circles  she  sought  the 
peace  of  an  hour's  truce,  by  walking  far 
through  the  strike-bound  streets  of  Gii- 
cago  to  St.  Gaudens's  statue  of  Lincoln, 
her  father's  friend  and  her  own  great 
mentor,  that  she  might  breathe  in  again 
through  the  atmosphere  of  that  great 
presence  the  "charity  toward  all"  which 
tolerates  "malice  toward  none."  Thus 
girded  anew  in  the  spirit,  she  sought  to 
steer  that  precarious  course  between  those 
whose  servility  was  begotten  by  pater- 
nalism, and  those  whose  arrogance  grew 
with  absolute  power;  between  the  semi- 
beneficence  of  the  model  town  and  the 
ten-day  clause  in  every  householder's 
'  lease;  between  the  human  rights  of  ten 
thousand  unorganized  American  working 
people  and  the  sympathetic  strike  of  the 
American  Railway  Union,  which  threat- 
ened to  tie  up  the  highways  and  mail  of 
a  continent ;  between  unswerving  loyalty 
to  law  and  order  and  the  dread  and  dis- 
trust of  superseding  civil  authority  by 
military  force. 

In  the  teamsters'  strike  of  1905  we  see 
her  sitting  in  the  mayor's  office  a  long 
Sunday  afternoon,  talking  first  with  ag- 
grieved workingmen  and  then  with  out- 
raged employers,  all  the  while  conscious 
of  the  paralyzing  power  of  a  new  and 
corrupt  industrial  conspiracy  between  the 
teamsters'  union  and  the  team  owners' 
association,  to  whose  co-conspirators  in 


the  executive  offices  of  both  organizations 
the  whole  strike  was  due. 

How  unswervingly  her  ethical  insight 
and  steadfastness  steadied  and  steered 
her  passion  for  justice  is  strikingly  shown 
by  the  consistency  maintained  between 
her  school  girl  essay  and  the  mature  con- 
clusion of  her  fiftieth  year.  As  a  school 
girl  she  wrote: 

Those  who  believe  that  Justice  is  but  a 
poetical  longing  within  us.  the  enthusiast  who 
thinks  it  will  come  in  the  form  of  a  millen- 
nium, those  who  see  it  established  by  the 
strong  arm  of  a  hero,  are  not  those  who  have 
comprehended  the  vast  truths  of  life.  The 
actual  Justice  must  come  by  trained  intelli- 
gence, by  broadened  sympathies  toward  the 
individual  man  or  woman  who  crosses  our 
path ;  one  item  added  to  another  is  the  only 
method  by  which  to  build  up  a  conception 
lofty  enough  to  be  of  use  in  the  world. 

As  tested  by  many  later  experiences, 
"this  school  girl  receipt"  is  verified  by  this 
matures!  conclusion : 

....  certainly  employers,  trades  union- 
ists and  arbitrators  were  all  convinced  that 
justice  will  have  to  be  established  in  indus- 
trial affairs  with  the  same  care  and  pa'ience 
which  have  been  necessary  for  centuries  in 
order  to  institute  it  in  men's  civic  relationships, 
although,  as  the  judge  remarked,  the  search 
must  be  conducted  without  much  help  from 
precedent.  The  conviction  remained  with  me, 
that  however  long  a  time  might  be  required 
to  establish  justice,  in  the  new  relationship 
of  our  raw  industrialism,  it  would  never  be 
stable  until  it  had  received  the  sanction  of 
those  upon  whom  the  present  situation  presses 
so  harshly. 

Underlying  this  passion  for  social  and 
economic  justice  there  is  to  be  discerned 
on  every  human  leaf  of  this  book  of  life 
a  still  deeper  sense  of  the  need  of  sym- 
pathy and  suffering,  in  order  to  interpret 
and  reconcile  those  at  variance  with  each 
other.  So  far,  however,  from  consider- 
ing this  suffering  of  sympathy  as  a  stern 
necessity,  its  moral  beauty  is  exalted  in 
quoting  the  conclusion  of  an  amateur 
labor  drama  for  which  the  hero  willingly 
forfeited  his  life: 

It's  the  side  that  suffers  most  that  will  win 
out  in  this  war — the  saints  is  the  only  ones 
that  has  got  the  world  under  their  feet— we've 
got  to  do  the  way  they  done  if  the  unions  is 
to  stand. 

In  this  spirit  she  cheerfully  accepts  the 
inevitability  of  suffering  crudest  mis- 
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understanding  in  making  the  effort  to 
which  a  social  settlement  is  committed, 
"to  understand  and  as  far  as  possible  al- 
leviate the  present  industrial  system 
which  thwarts  our  ethical  demands  not 
only  for  social  righteousness,  but  for 
social  order." 

That  in  this  effort  it  should  be  drawn  into 
fellowship  with  the  local  efforts  of  trades 
unions  is  most  obvious.  This  identity  of  aim 
apparently  commits  the  settlement  in  the 
public  mind  to  all  the  faiths  and  works  of 
actual  trades  unions.  Fellowship  has  so  long 
implied  similarity  of  creed  that  the  fact  that 
the  settlement  often  differs  widely  from  the 
policy  pursued  by  trades  unionists  and  clearly 
expresses  that  difference,  does  not  in  the  least 
change  public  opinion  with  regard  to  its  iden- 
tification. This  is  especially  true  in  periods 
of  industrial  disturbance,  although  it  is  ex- 
actly at  such  moments  that  the  trades  union- 
ists themselves  are  suspicious  of  all  but  their 
"own  kind."  It  is  during  the  much  longer 
period  between  strikes  that  the  settlement's 
fellowship  with  trades  unions  is  most  satis- 
factory in  the  agitation  for  labor  legislation 
and  similar  undertakings.  .  .  . 

Nevertheless  the  reaction  of  strikes  upon 
Chicago  settlements  affords  an  interesting 
study  of  social  psychology.  For  whether  Hull 
House  is  in  any  wise  identified  with  a  strike 
or  not  makes  no  difference.  When  "labor" 
is  in  disgrace  we  are  always  regarded  as  be- 
longing to  it  and  share  the  opprobrium.  .  .  . 

There  is,  however,  a  certain  comfort  in  the 
assumption  I  have  often  encountered  that 
wherever  one's  judgment  might  place  the  jus- 
tice of  a  given  situation,  it  is  understood  that 
one's  sympathy  is  not  .alienated  by  wrongdoing, 
and  that  through  this  sympathy  one  is  still 
subject  to  vicarious  suffering.  .  .  .  Perhaps 
that  sort  of  suffering  and  the  attempt  to  in- 
terpret opposing  forces  to  each  other  will  long 
remain  a  function  of  the  settlement,  unsatis- 
factory and  difficult  as  the  role  often  becomes. 

There  is  a  touch  of  pathos  in  her 
world-wide  quest  for  fellowship  in  this 
pursuit  of  the  Holy  Grail.  She  lingers 
pensively  over  her  youthful  hope  in  start- 
ing out  upon  this  search  : 

that  somewhere  in  church  or  state  are  a  body 
of  authoritative  people  who  will  put  things  to 
right  as  soon  as  they  know  whnt  is  wrong. 
Such  a  young  person  persistently  believes  that 
behind  all  suffering,  behind  sin  and  want,  must 
lie  redeeming  magnanimity:  He  may  imagine 
the  world  to  be  tragic  and  terrible,  but  it 
never  for  an  instant  occurs  to  him  that  it 
may  be  contemptible  or  squalid  or  self-seeking. 
I  vaguely  hoped  for  this  universal  comity 
when  I  stood  in  Stonchenge.  on  the  Acropo- 
lis in  Athens,  or  in  the  Sistine_  Chapel  in  the 
Vatican.  But  never  did  I  desire  it  as  in  the 
cathedrals,  Winchester,  Notre  Dame,  Amiens. 


However,  this  larger  "comity"  failed 
to  be  realized  in  history  or  experience, 
she  gratefully  appreciates  the  "warm  fel- 
lowship gradually  developed  between  the 
various  settlements  in  Chicago,  founded 
upon  a  likemindedness  resulting  from 
similar  experiences,  quite  as  identity  of 
interest  and  endeavor  develop  an  endur- 
ing relation  between  the  residents  of  the 
same  settlement." 

It  was  the  yearning  for  such  "fellow- 
ship" that  led  her  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  all  alone,  with  "no  outside  pressure 
pushing  me  toward  such  a  decision,"  to 
receive  the  rite  of  baptism  and  become  a 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
her  native  village  of  Cedarville. 

I  was  conscious  of  no  change  from  my  child- 
ish acceptance  of  the  teachings  of  the  Gospels, 
but  at  this  moment  something  persuasive 
within  made  me  long  for  an  outward  symbol 
of  fellowship,  some  bond  of  peace,  some 
blessed  spot  where  unity  of  spirit  might  claim 
right  of  way  over  all  differences.  There  was 
also  growing  within  me  an  almost  passionate 
devotion  to  the  ideals  of  democracy,  and 
when  in  all  history  had  these  ideals  been 
so  thrillingly  expressed  as  when  the  fai*h 
of  the  fishermen  and  the  slave  had  been  boldly 
opposed  to  the  accepted  moral  belief  that 
the  well-being  of  a  privileged  few  might 
justly  be  built  upon  the  ignorance  and  sac- 
rifice of  the  many?  Who  was  I,  with  my 
dreams  of  universal  fellowship,  that  I  did 
not  identify  myself  with  the  institutional 
stnternent  of  this  belief,  as  it  stood  in  the  little 
village  in  which  I  was  born,  and  without 
which  testimony  in  each  remote  hamlet  of 
Christendom  it  would  be  so  easy  for  the 
world  to  slip  back  into  the  doctrines  of  selec- 
tion and  aristocracy? 

It  is  to  "a  certain  renaissance  going 
forward  in  Christianity"  in  which  she 
thus  confesses  to  have  been  so  early 
caneht  up  and  so  long  borne  on  that  she 
attributes  the  origin  of  the  social  settle- 
ment. It  is  "the  wonderful  fellowship, 
the  true  democracy  of  the  early  church 
that  so  captivates  the  imagination." 

The  spectacle  of  the  Christians  loving  all 
men  was  the  most  astounding  Rome  had  ever 
seen.  They  were  eager  to  sacrifice  them- 
selves for  the  weak,  for  children  and  for  the 
aged;  they  identified  themselves  with  slaves 
and  did  not  avoid  the  plague ;  they  longed  to 
share  the  common  lot  that  they  might  receive 
the  constant  revelation.  It  was  a  new  treas- 
ure which  the  early  Christians  added  to  the 
sum  of  all  treasures,  a  joy  hitherto  unknown 
to  the  world — the  joy  of  finding  the  Christ 
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which  licth  in  each  man.  but  which  no  man 
can  unfold  save  in  fellowship. 

These  early  Roman  Christians  received  the 
Gospel  message,  a  command  to  love  all  men, 
with  a  certain  joyous  simplicity.  The  im- 
age of  the  Good  Shepherd  is  blithe  and  gay 
beyond  the  gentlest  shepherd  of  Greek  mythol- 
ogy; the  heart  no  longer  pants,  but  rushes  to 
the  water  brooks. 

From  the  maze  of  interests  and  influ- 
ences, outreaching  and  introspections, 
achievements  and  experiences,  which  are 
wonderfully  interwoven  in  this  simple 
story  of  an  extraordinarily  human  life, 
we  have  selected  and  put  together  the 
outermost  and  the  innermost : — her  strug- 
gle for  democracy  in  industry  out  in 
the  open  and  her  heart's  deepest  synthesis 
in  fellowship  with  the  Father  and  with 

•.men   in   the  kinship  of  the  spirit. 

the  outermost  and  innermost,  and 
everything  in  between,  are  thus  shown  to 
be,  not  detachable  parts  that  can  even 
be  considered  or  understood  apart,  but 
constituent  elements  of  character,  inex- 
tricably identified  with  each  other  and  ex- 
quisitely blended  in  the  unity  of  a  simple, 
single-hearted  personality.  This  is  the 
charm  of  the  story. — as  it  is  of  the  life 
that  has  more  than  lived  it.  So  luminous 
is  the  life  that  its  fine  literary  expression 
is  unconsciously  overlooked  in  viewing 
the  vision.  There  is  art  in  both,  but 
never  artifice ;  art  so  artistic  that  it  al- 


ways conceals  its  arts  by  being  uncon- 
scious of  them.  So  naturally  are  widely 
separated  events  and  experiences  associ- 
ated that  the  earlier  and  later  illuminate 
each  other.  The  recital  of  vividly  con- 
crete incidents  and  the  mature,  philo- 
sophical reflections  which  suggest  each 
other  are  so  identified  as  to  be  one  and 
the  same  unbroken  flowing  tale.  To 
those  near  enough  to  read  bgtwcen  the 
lines  the  delicate  reserves  are  as  unfail- 
ing as  the  touch  is  firm  at  the  most  sensi- 
tive nerves  of  the  story.  The  silt 
which  pass  over  without  a  word  some  of 
the  most  fascinating  scenes  and  vital 
experiences  that  too  closely  involve 
others'  suffering  to  be  spoken  of,  are  as 
impressive  as  the  frankness  and  fearless- 
ness with  which  Miss  Addams  lets  other 
facts,  chiefly  involving  herself,  speak  for 
themselves.  In  this  heart-made  volume — 
and  in  its  original  illustrations,  home- 
made book — she  talks  with  her  friends 
and  communes  with  her  own  heart,  with- 
out the  slightest  breach  of  privacy  or  sus- 
picion of  egotism.  Like  the  life  it  sug- 
gests more  than  it  exhaust-.  Mi-s  A<1- 
dams's  Twenty  Years  at  Hull  House  will 
illuminate,  interpret  and  inspire  many 
more  lives  than  will  read  the  volume 
from  any  one  of  the  many  points  of  view 
at  which  it  will  make  vital  contacts  with 
a  multitude  of  very  different  people. 


A  NATIONAL  HEARING  FOR   SCIENTIFIC 

MANAGEMENT 
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If  the  old  time  Tailors'  Guild  of  Lon- 
don Town  had  decided  to  raise  prices  be- 
cause of  the  shortage  of  a  medieval  wool 
crop,  had  been  met  by  a  popular  protest, 
and  the  protestants  had  suddenly  whisked 
out  from  behind  a  curtain  what  purport- 
ed to  be  a  modern  sewing  machine,  as  a 
sole  and  sufficient  argument  against  the 
necessity  for  paying  an  extra  sovereign 
for  their  smalls — why,  that  would  have 
been  a  prototype  of  the  situation  con- 
fronting the  attorneys  for  the  railroads 
of  the  Atlantic  Seaboard,  at  a  hearing 
Thanksgiving  week  in  Washington,  be- 


fore the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. 

The  occasion  afforded  a  national  plat- 
form for  the  exponents  of  what  has  been 
christened  scientific  management;  which 
to  its  leaders  and  disciples  marks  a 
change  in  industry  comparable  only  to 
the  change  from  hand  tools  to  machines, 
and  which,  if  it  realizes  only  a  small 
part  of  the  results  claimed  for  it.  will 
profoundly  affect  modern  conditions  of 
life  and  labor. 

When  a  majority  of  the  railroads  of 
the  Eastern  classification  territory  pro- 
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posed  to  increase  freight  rates,  they  raised 
several  issues  of  direct  concern  to  those 
interested  in  social  welfare.  In  testi- 
mony introduced  in  their  behalf,  it  was 
contended  that  operating  expenses  have 
increased  faster  than  gross  revenues, 
because  of  the  recent  advances  in  ra.tes 
of  wages ;  expenses  which  have  been 
further  augmented  by  acts  of  Congress 
providing  for  safety  appliances,  increas- 
ing the  employer's  liability  in  case  of 
accident  to  trainmen,  and  limiting  the 
excessive  hours  to  which  some  crews  in 
the  past  have  been  subjected.  In  the  fu- 
ture, even  more  than  in  the  _  past,  these 
demands  for  increased  earnings,  short- 
ened hours,  sure  compensation  in  work- 
accidents,  and  lessened  overstrain,  will 
be  live  issues  in  labor  negotiations  and 
in  legislation;  and  if  they  cannot  rea- 
sonably be  met  in  any  other  way,  they 
would  warrant  an  increase  in  the  public's 
shipping  bill.  On  the  other  hand,  such 
raises  in  freight  rates  would  render  more 
acute  than  ever  the  problem  of  livelihood 
for  wage-earners  in  all  industries. 

In  this  situation  the  public  has  been 
content,  apparently,  to  leave  its  inter- 
ests in  the  hands  of  the  shippers,  and  the 
shippers  have  been  floundering  in  a 
rather  bottomless  ruck  of  arguments  as 
to  traditional  rates,  injury  to  particular 
trades  or  production  centers,  overcapi- 
talization, discrimination,  etc.  As  attor- 
ney for  the  traffic  committee  of  the  Com- 
mercial Organizations  of  the  Atlantic 
Seaboard,  Louis  D.  Brandeis  has  intro- 
duced a  daring  and  entirely  new  line  of 
defence.  President  McCrea  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania had  testified  that  with  the  re- 
duction of  grades,  and  the  innrcarcd 
hauling  capacity  of  locomotives  and  cars, 
the  limit  of  efficiency  and  resultant  econo- 
my is  practically  reached.  This  was  Mr. 
Brandeis's  point  of  attack,  and  he  mar- 
shalled before  the  commission  a  group  of 
production  engineers,  efficiency  experts, 
manufacturers,  contractors  and  func- 
tional foremen  who  told  of  the  appli- 
cation of  .scientific  management  to  ma- 
chine shops  and  factories,  steel  works 
and  paper  mills,  cotton  mills,  bleacheries, 
printing,  book  binding,  construction  and 
engineering  work.  In  his  opening  state- 
ment Mr.  Brandeis  said  in  part: 


To  these  declarations  of  despair  involving 
a  vicious  circle  of  ever-increasing  freight  rates 
and  ever-increasing  cost  of  living,  we  oppose 
the  gospel  of  hope.  As  an  alternative  to  the 
practice  of  combining  to  raise  rates  and  hence 
to  increase  prices,  we  offer  co-operation  to  re- 
duce costs  and  hence  to  lower  prices  .  .  . 

We  shall  show  you  how  scientific  manage- 
ment, when  applied  to  the  simple  operation  of 
loading  a  railroad  car  with  pig  iron,  increased 
the  performance  of  the  individual  worker  from 
twelve  and  one-half  to  forty-seven  tons;  how, 
when  applied  to  shovelling  coal  it  doubled  or 
trebled  the  performance  of  the  shoveller.  How, 
when  applied  to  the  operations  of  a  machine 
shop,  it  developed,  in  certain  operations,  in- 
creases ranging  from  400  to  1,800  per  cent. 
How,  when  applied  to  brick  laying,  the  day's 
accomplishment  rose  from  l.ooo  to  2.700  bricks. 

The  fact  that  the  railroad  business  is  sub- 
ject in  its  accounting  to  the  requirements  of 
this  commission  makes  it  possible  for  the  com- 
mission to  require  that  each  company  ascertain 
and  report  to  it  the  simple  ultimate  unit  cost 
of  each  operation  in  every  department  of  the 
railroad.  The  further  fact  that  the  railroad 
business  is  practically  non-competitive  makes 
it  proper  to  publish  these  costs,  and  to  give  to 
each  railroad  the  benefit  of  knowing  the  low- 
est elementary  unit  cost  of  each  operation  at- 
tained by  any  railroad,  and  how  it  was  attained. 
What  is  needed  as  a  bisis  of  comparison  is  the 
ultimate  unit  cost,  the  cost  of  turning  a  wheel, 
the  cost  of  laying  a  tie  or  a  rail ;  and  even  that 
relatively  simple  operation  must  again  be  sep- 
arated into  its  ultimate  simple  elements.  .  .  . 
With  the  ascertainment  of  the  lowest  existing 
costs,  the  study  must  be  made  whether  there 
is  still  waste  time  and  effort  involved  in  the 
best  existing  method  of  performing  that  par- 
ticular operation,  and  after  such  waste  has 
been  determined  and  eliminated,  there  remains 
the  wide  field  of  research  for  a  better  way. 
.  .  .  Under  the  present  management  in- 
creasing wages  means  increasing  costs.  Un- 
der scientific  management  increasing,  greatly 
increasing  wages  means  a  lower  cost.  For  un- 
der the  influence  of  science  not  only  does  labor 
produce  more,  but  there  is  a  great  saving  in 
materials,  and  smaller  expenditures  for  plant 
and  equipment. 

In  fine,  Mr.  Brandeis's  contention  is: 
that  the  burden  of  proof  is  upon  the 
railroads  to  show  that  there  is  no  way 
of  meeting  their  new  labor  budget  and 
remain  solvent  other  than  by  increas- 
ing freight  rates;  that  before  the  com- 
mission approves  the  pending  rate  in- 
crease it  shall  demand  comparative  unit 
costs,  and  shall  itself  make  an  investi- 
gation of  railroad  industrial  practice  and 
the  possibilities  of  scientific  management 
as  applied  to  it ;  otherwise  the  govern- 
ment will  be  joining  in  an  endless  anti- 
phony  of  higher  rates,  higher  prices, 
higher  wages  and  higher  rates. 
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His  brief  may  be  considered  no  more 
than  a  shrewd  move,  when  the  shippers 
had  found  other  cudgels  of  no  avail,  to 
cross  the  swords  of  the  expert  traffic 
men  with  the  equally  tempered  blades  of 
a  remarkable  group  of  industrial  inven- 
tors and  managers,  whose  ingenuity  has 
been  directed  towards  eliminating  waste 
and  increasing  production  along  all  lines, 
in  much  the  way  that  the  traffic  men  have 
•d  minutes  from  their  time  tables 
increasing  the  speed  of  their  fast  trains. 
iader  view  is  to  regard  Mr.  Bran- 
deis  not  so  much  as  attorney  for  a  par- 
ticular interest,  as  a  man  big  enough  to 
seize  a  big  opportunity,  matching  up  the 
needs  of  the  shippers  and  the  creative 
genius  of  the  scientific  managers  with 
the  demands  of  the  railroads,  and  invok- 
ing the  power  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  apply  to  one  great 
group  of  industrial  enterprises,  with 
which  the  public  comes  into  authoritative 
contact,  principles  which  the  industrial 
statesmanship  of  the  future  may  apply 
to  all.1  The  immediate  step  urged  upon 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
would  lead  to  a  continued  service  to 
the  railroads  of  the  country,  and 
through  them  to  the  people,  similar  to 
that  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  demonstrating  soils  and  breeding 
stock. 

It  has  been  only  within  the  past  four 
or  five  years  that  the  pioneers  in  scientific 
management  have  formulated  their  prin- 
ciples into  anything  approaching  a  sys- 
tem. They  go  back  to  the  early  work  of 
Fred.  W.  Taylor  of  Philadelphia,  who 
gave  up  his  course  at  Harvard  be- 
cause of  bad  eyes  and  got  a  job  as  la- 
borer in  the  Midvale  Steel  Works.  After 
he  had  worked  three  years  as  foreman, 
he  made  up  his  mind  that  life  wasn't 
worth  living  if  the  methods  and  spirit 
of  work  in  vogue  were  the  standard  of 

1  Ttil«  l»  In  line  with  Mr.  RrnnrlHV*  known 
work  for  nunnfictnrlnc  concern.  In  \-w  Kn«- 
l»ml.  In  lino  with  hl»  >OfMI-«xpmw4  rlrw  that  we 

•  rr    fntfrln*    upon    nn    frit    ot   mrlnl    Invention    In 

•;    which    will    frill.**    ttin    ln«l     .-nnturr    of 

mfrhnnlcnl    Invention,   nml   In    lln.  othfr 

Wn«hln«rton   romml««lon,   which   hnv«  l>ron«ht    him 

Niilillr    nntlonni  nlirht- 

.r.womfn      <•«»»      In      which      thf      S-inreme 

i»n    mnrkffl    nn    frn    In    hoilth     nnrt 

IftMntlon.    nml    fhf    nm»  for    conwrvntlon 

Mif    rinchot  ruitlngrr    In.pilrv       II-    u 

•  rtlnz    »    unpaid    »tlorn<-r    In    this    freight    rate 


civilization.     One   of   his  early   accom- 
plishments was  with  yard  labor: 

The  shovelling  was  done  as  it  had  always 
been  done.  Taylor  said  that  for  the  ordinary 
man,  there  must  be  some  law  governing  shov- 
eling which  nobody  had  developed ;  there  must 
be  a  certain  number  of  pounds  which  a  man 
could  carry  on  his  shovel  most  efficiently,  with- 
out wearing  himself  out.  He  made  his  obser- 
vations a'  any  scientist  would,  and  ultimately 
discovered  twenty-two  pounds  to  be  the 
amount  which  a  man  fitted  for  the  job  could 
handle.  He  then  thought  that  if  twenty-two 
pounds  was  the  right  amount,  t\s  must  have 
a  shovel  with  which  a  man  could,  without 
waste  of  effort,  carry  that  weight.  If  the 
shovel  were  heavier  than  necessary,  he  would 
not  be  getting  the  full  benefit  of  what  he  did 
in  carrying  it  back  and  forth ;  nor  would  the 
same  shovel  do  for  coke  which  did  for  coal. 
When  Taylor  got  that  far.  he  considered  the 
conditions  under  which  the  man  shovelled.  If 
he  shovelled  lump  coal,  the  place  for  him  to 
shovel  from  was  the  ground,  but  if  he  shov- 
eled lime,  he  should  take  that  from  the  top 
of  the  pile,  because  then  he  would  not  need  a 
smooth  hard,  surface  to  scoop  from:  and  it 
took  less  time  and  effort  to  begin  at  the  point 
nearest  him.  In  this  way  he  increased  tlie 
efficiency  of  the  shovelers  about  200  per  cent, 
working  the  same  nunib-r  of  hours  and  work- 
ing no  harder,  but  paid  about  sixty  per  cent 
above  the  ordinary  day  wages. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  pieces  of 
testimony  was  that  of  Frank  B.  Gilbrcth, 
a  well  known  contractor,  wlio  under  Mr. 
Taylor  made  a  motion  study  of  brick- 
laying: 

Bricks  have  been  laid  about  the  same  way 
for  4.000  years.  The  first  thing  a  man  docs 
is  to  bend  down  and  pick  up  a  brick.  Taylor 
pointed  out  that  the  average  brick  weighs  ten 
pounds,  the  average  weight  of  a  man  nhove  his 
waist  i«  too  pounds.  Instead  of  bending  down 
and  raising  this  double  load,  the  bricklaver 
have  an  adjustable  shelf  built  so  that 
the  bricks  would  be  ready  to  his  hand.  A 
bov  could  keep  these  shelves  at  the  right  height. 
When  the  man  gets  the  brick  in  his  hind,  he 
tests  it  with  his  trowel.  If  anything  this  is 
more  stupid  than  stooping  to  pick  up  his  ma- 
terial. If  the  brick  is  had  he  discards  it.  but 
in  the  process  it  has  been  carried  up  perhaps 
six  stories,  and  must  be  carted  down  ngnin. 
Moreover,  it  consumes  the  time  of  a  $^  a  day 
man  when  a  $6  a  week  boy  could  do  the  test- 
ing on  the  ground.  The  next  thing  the  brick- 
layer does  is  to  turn  the  brick  over  to  get  its 
face.  More  waste :  more  work  for  the  $6 
Vext  what  does  the  bricklayer  do?  He 
puts  his  brick  down  on  the  mortar  and  be- 
gins to  tap  it  down  with  his  trowel.  What 
does  his  tapping  do?  It  gives  the  brick  a 
little  additional  weight  so  it  will  sink  into  the 
mortar.  If  anything  this  is  more  stupid  than 
sny  of  the  others.  For  we  know  the  weight 
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of  the  brick  and  it  would  be  a  simple  matter 
in  industrial  physics  to  have  the  mortar  mixed 
so  that  just  that  weight  will  press  it  down 
into  the  right  layer.  And  the  result?  Instead 
of  having  eighteen  motions  in  the  laying  of  a 
brick,  we  have  only  six.  And  the  men  put 
on  the  work  to  try  it  lay  2,700  with  apparently 
no  more  effort  than  they  laid  a  thousand 
before. 

Equally  significant  was  the  testimony 
given  as  to  the  Brighton  mills,  Passaic, 
where  a  study  of  the  operations  of  the 
looms  was  made  under  Gant.  The  first 
point  of  attack  was  to  eliminate  the 
things  which  delayed  the  weavers.  Their 
warp  often  ran  out  before  new  was  at 
hand :  they  used  twenty  boxes  of  filling 
a  day,  and  there  was  no  routing  which 
brought  the  supply  automatically  to  them 
when  needed.  These  things  meant  fric- 
tion and  lessened  output.  With  these 
preventable  delays  eliminated,  a  motion 
study  was  made  of  the  operators.  Next, 
a  new  system  of  payment  was  estab- 
lished which  guaranteed  them  the  day 
rate  they  had  formerly  earned,  and  of- 
fered a  bonus  for  output  in  excess  of  the 
standard  time ;  this  rate  never  to  be  cut. 
Instructors  were  employed  to  show  the 
weavers  how  to  manipulate  the  machines 
in  line  with  the  new  motion  studies,  and 
a  special  bonus  was  paid  to  these  in- 
structors if  they  brought  their  men  up 
to  standard'.  The  scientific  staff  of  these 
mills,  as  distinct  from  its  operating  force, 
today  includes  a  head  scientific  manager, 
a  planning  clerk,  a  routing  clerk,  store 
clerks,  timekeepers  and  investigators,  the 
latter  trained  men,  several  of  them 
graduates  of  textile  schools,  who  do 
nothing  but  study  the  processes  at  every 
point.  The  accompanying  colored  sheet, 
published  through  courtesy  of  the  En- 
(inici'rinii  Mar/azinc,  shows  the  experi- 
ence in  the  weave  shed  during  the  transi- 
tional weeks — how  an  increasing  number 
of  the  weavers  were  broken  in  to  the  new 
methods  with  the  help  of  the  instructors, 
and  how,  once  they  had  mastered  the  new 
wav,  their  bonus  became  a  fixed  entry. 
This  sheet  was  exhibited  as  illustrating 
one  of  the  most  imnortant  features  of 
the  system — the  individual  work  record 
of  each  man,  which  puts  him  clear  of  the 
canrice  of  the  foreman. 

The  illustrations  cited  are  rudimentary. 
They  show  the  angle  from  which  the  sci- 


entific manager  is  approaching  his  prob- 
lem. In  the  space  available  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  go  into  the  testimony  offered  as  to 
scientific  management  —  or  even  to  out- 
line its  major  phases1  —  its  inventions 
which  embrace  men  as  well  as  machines, 
it's  inter-locking  of  processes  and  routing 
of  materials,  its  care  in  tool  equipment, 
its  scientific  rate-making,  its  shifting  of 
emphasis  from  the  "line"  to  the  "staff" 
organization  of  industry,  from  the  "man 
higher  up"  to  the  "last  man"  on  the  job, 
its  utilization  of  the  economic  motive,  its 
creation  of  understandable  work  units, 
its  elimination  of  friction  and  of  the 
wear  of  work. 

There  was  challenge  in  this  testimony, 
not  merely  to  railroaders,  but  to  those 
who  approach  industrial  conditions  from 
the  social  viewpoint.  If  scientific  man- 
agement presents  the  potentialities  of  the 
change  from  hand  tools  to  machine  pro- 
duction, it  presents  some  of  the  clangers 
of  that  change.  It  has  already  developed 
ethics  as  well  as  method  ;  its  success  may 
well  jeopardize  those  ethics,  at  the  hands 
of  cruder  men  than  the  group  who  have 
fought  its  earliest  battles  against  what 
skepticism  and  inertia  as  only  they  know. 
Repeatedly,  Mr.  Brandeis  gave  human 
viewpoint  and  the  "labor"  bearings  of 
some  bit  of  testimony  of  one  of  his  wit- 
nesses, in  a  way  which  showed  that  in 
the  development  of  the  social  content  of 
this  new  science  of  works  management 
we  should  look  for  some  of  its  most  im- 
portant advances  in  the  next  few  years. 
They  would  give  backing  for  Mr.  Bran- 
cleis's  feeling  that  "there  is  nothing  in  the 
whole  field  of  sociology  to  compare  with 
it  for  hopefulness."  For  if  we  are  in 
truth  to  have  such  another  intensive, 
resistless  reordering  of  industrial  life, 
as  the  economists  called  the  Industrial 
Revolution,  we  should  not  only  have 
statesmanship  to  forestall  its  miseries, 
but  to  socialize  the  benefits  which  would 
come  from  great  leaps  in  production. 

'A  literature  Is  already  building  UP  on  this 
snl).1pct.  Witliln  the  past  six  mo->tl>s  Emor- 
son  nnci  Oanf.  who  were  the  leadlne  expert 
vltnpssps  nt  Washington,  havp  set  forth  thplr 
principles  and  rare  Innds  of  siisffpsHve  experience 
in  two  vo'nmps  of  thp  Works  Minneomcnt  T.l- 
hnrv  published  liy  the  Enfflnefring  Mniinsint. 
Emc'PtlCT  as  a  linsls  for  onpi-ition  pn»i  '\va<;c>s 
hv  Harrington  Fmprson.  and  Work.  WITS  find' 
Profits:  Their  Influence  on  the  Cost  of  Living,  by 
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TO    ARBITRATE 
GARMENT  STRIKE 

Just  when  the  strike  of  40,000  garment 
workers  in  Chicago1  seemed  to  have  set- 
tled down  into  a  grim  struggle  of  endur- 
ance, with  little  hope  of  early  termina- 
tion, the  great  third  party  to  every  indus- 
trial  dispute — the   public — succeeded   in 
its  efforts  to  bring  both  sides  together 
in  a   plan  of  arbitration.       This   came 
about,  significantly,  through  the  interven- 
tion of  the  official  representatives  of  all 
the  people — the  City  Council  of  Chicago. 
At  its  meeting  on  November  28,  Alder- 
man   Merriam    introduced    a    resolution 
pointing  out  that  the  whole  city — her  citi- 
zens  and    her    business — was    suffering 
enormous    loss    through    the    protracted 
strike  of  so  many   workers,  that  many 
policemen  were  required  to  protect  the 
public  and  guard  the  struck  shops,  ami 
that  a  committee  of  representative  citi- 
investigating    the    causes    of    the 
strike    had    found    real    differences   be- 
tween the  parties  to  it.  and  provided  that 
a  committee  of  three  aldermen  be  ap; 
ed  by  the  mayor  "to  use  their  best  efforts 
to  bring  about  a  conference  of  the  par- 
in  this  strike,  to  the  end 
that  a  just  and  lasting  settlement  of  the 
'points   in    controversy   may   be   made." 
\  conference  arranged  by  this  commit- 
tee brought  together  its  own  members; 
Harry  Hart  of  the  firm  of  Hart,  Schaff- 
ner  and  Marx,  and  Attorney  Levy  Mayer 
representing  that  concern ;    and    Samuel 
I.     Landers    of    the    national    garment 
worker*'  union.  President  John   Fitzpat- 
f  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor, 
rrl  Anderson  of  the  local  garment 
work-  ,  ami  Mrs.  Raymond  Rob- 

nen's  Trade  Union  League, 
representing  the  strikers.     After  several 
sessions  the  conference  reached  an  agree- 
ment on  December  3  on  a  plan  of  arbi- 
tration.    This  was  ratified  on  December 
ii  executive  session  of  the  Chicago 
•i  of  Labor,  which  had  givm  it- 
complete    support   to   the   cause  of    the 

'«*«  T»lt    - 
Dwwmtor  10,  1010. 


strikers.  During  that  and  subsequent 
days  the  various  strikers'  meetings  were 
visited  by  the  four  conference  members 
lepresenting  labor,  who  explained  the 
terms  of  the  plan  and  urged  its  ratifica- 
tion by  all. 


WII<J«r  In  Chicago  Recori.fftrald. 

NON-COMBATANTS. 

The   arbitration   plan   provides   for  a 
board  of  five  members — two  to  be  ap- 
ed  by  the  employers,  two  by   the 
.striking  employes,  and   the   fifth   to  be 
chosen  by  these  four — with  full  power 
to  settle  all  grievances  submitted  by  the 
strikers   and   devise   a   plan   of   dealing 
with  any  which  may  arise  in  the  future. 
Their  decision  is  made  binding  on  both 
parties.      Non-union    employes   are   not 
to  be  discriminated  against.    All  strikers 
are  to  be  taken  back  except  those  who 
have  been  guilty  of  violence.    If  a  striker 
seeking  re-employment  is  challenged  on 
that  ground  and  work  is  refused  him  and 
the  challenge  is  not  sustained,  he  is  to 
receive  wages  from  the  time  of  his  seek- 
ing re-employment. 

TERMS    OF 
AGREEMENT 

Under  the  terms  of  this  plan  the  ob- 
jortirmable   feature  of  the  former  pro- 
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posed  agreement,  to  which  President 
Rickert  of  the  national  garment  work- 
ers' union  assented  and  which  was  over- 
whelmingly repudiated  by  the  strikers, 
plays  no  part.  This  was  the  specific 
statement,  that  the  agreement  to  have  a. 
board  of  arbitration  should  not  be  con- 
sidered as  a  recognition  of  any  union, 
that  the  question  of  union  or  open  shop 
should  not  be  submitted  to  or  decided  by 
the  arbitrators,  and  that  the  open  shop 
should  not  be  considered  as  a  grievance. 
The  present  plan  thus  leaves  the  way  en- 
tirely open  for  the  board  of  arbitration 
to  devise  some  plan  of  shop  organization 
or  committee  scheme  involving  the  prin- 
ciple of  collective  bargaining.  In  this 
respect  the  employers  have  entirely  aban- 
doned their  repeated  insistence,  that  deal- 
ing with  employes  individually  is  an  ade- 
quate way  of  handling  all  grievances 
and  matters  of  shoo  administration, 
wages  and  other  conditions.  On  the 
other  hand,  under  the  present  plan,  the 
strikers  have  completely  given  up  their 
closed  shop  demand.  As  in  the  settlement 
of  the  cloakmakers'  strike  in  New  York, 
it  is  likely  that  both  sides  in  the  Chicago 
struggle  will  find  some  means  of  provid- 
ing for  collective  bargaining  without  in- 
volving the  strictly  union  shop. 

The  conference  has  thus  far  had  the 
participation  of  the  Hart,  Schaffner  and 
Marx  firm  alone  among  the  employers ; 
and  even  its  participation  shows  a  much 
broader  spirit  of  conciliation  than  exist- 
ed two  weeks  ago  when  a  prominent  Bos- 
ton garment  merchant  was  present  in 
Chicago,  who  more  than  anyone  else  was 
influential  in  settling  the  New  York 
cloakmakers'  strike.  There  he  was  wel- 
comed in  the  councils  of  both  sides,  and 
brought  Louis  Brandeis  into  the  situa- 
tion as  chairman  of  a  joint  conference 
and  proposer  of  the  "preferential  union 
shop."  In  Chicago  the  union  leaders  un- 
reservedly conferred  with  him,  but  the 
employers  did  not  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  profit  by  his  experience. 

The  refusal  thus  far  of  other  Chicago 
employers  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the 
City  Council  committee  shows  a  curious- 
ly blind  denial  of  rights  to  the  workers, 
which  even  in  their  response  to  the 
committee  these  employers  assume  for 
themselves.  The  lawyer  representing 


the  Wholesale  Clothiers'  Association 
and  the  Wholesale  Tailors'  Association, 
in  response  to  the  invitation  to  attend 
the  meetings,  wrote : 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  wholesale  clothing  and  tailoring  asso- 
ciations, which  I  represent,  to  maintain  the 
open  shop  wherein  competent  people  may  work 
without  discrimination  because  of  their  mem- 
bership or  non-membership  in  labor  organiza- 
tions, I  feel  that  the  conference  as  planned 
would  not  be  productive  of  good  results. 

Similarly,  Edward  Rose,  president  of 
the  National  Wholesale  Tailors'  Asso- 
ciation, after  learning  of  the  expected 
presence  at  the  conference  of  a  commit- 
tee representing  the  garment  workers' 
union,  wrote  that  his  organization  desired 
"to  avoid  a  discussion  of  the  present 
labor  situation  in  our  industry  with  the 
garment  workers."  As  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  points  out : 

Thus  it  appears  that  numerous  clothing  man- 
ufacturers, speaking  through  agents  represent- 
ing trade  organizations  to  which  they  belong 
deny  to  their  employes  this  same  right  to  act 
collectively  through  agents  of  their  own  selec- 
tion! This  position  is  not  merely  untenable — 
it  is  absurd  and  medieval. 

As  THE  SURVEY  has  stated,  the  firm 
of  Hart,  Schaffner  and  Marx  is  much  the 
largest  of  all  the  concerns  involved  in  the 
strike,  employing  10,000  out  of  the 
40,000  workers  who  went  out.  It  is 
generally  felt  that  if  the  present  nego- 
tiations result  in  a  satisfactory  agree- 
ment in  the  case  of  this  firm,  the  other 
employers  will  find  it  necessary  to  bow  to 
public  sentiment  and  make  a  similar 
agreement.  It  is  said  to  be  the  purpose 
of  the  City  Council  committee  again  to 
invite  the  employers  who  have  not  thus 
far  participated.  If  they  should  again 
refuse,  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  will 
find  the  feeling  of  all  classes  of  people  in 
the  city  overwhelmingly  against  them. 

The  end  of  the  strike  in  Chicago  comes 
just  at  a  time  when,  according  to  report, 
the  trouble  was  spreading  to  Milwaukee 
and  other  cities,  where  shops  were  said 
to  be  receiving  work  from  Chicago. 

THE  STRIKERS' 
LONG  STRUGGLE 

The  Chicago  struggle  of  more  than 
nine  weeks'  duration  has  been  a  severe 
test  for  both  sides.  A  conservative  esti- 
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mate  puts  the  loss  in  employers'  profits 
and  workers'  wages  at  over  $100,000  a 
day  or  a  total  of  about  $5.000,000.  The 
situation  had  developed  into  a  struggle 
in  which  questions  involving  specific 
grievances  and  methods  of  adjusting 
them,  points  of  shop  administration  and 
even  questions  of  technical  consideration 
in  industry,  which  should  obviously  be 
settled  on  some  basis  of  reason,  were  to 
be  decided  by  a  test  of  brute  strength — by 
waiting  to  see  precisely  how  long  it 
would  take  hunger  and  cold  to  enforce 
submission.  If  it  became  necessary  to 
win  the  struggle  against  starvation  as  a 
preliminary  to  a  settlement  on  the  basis 
of  reason,  there  were  numbers  of  people 
in  Chicago  willing  to  contribute  to  the 
strikers'  resources,  whatever  their  im- 
pressions might  be  of  the  merits  of  the 
controversy. 

Organizations  and  interests  which  thus 
extended  help  involved  a  wide  range, 
from  parlor  gatherings  in  the  homes  of 
the  well-to-do  to  the  various  trade  unions 
of  the  city.  The  Chicago  Federation  of 
Labor  voted  an  assessment  on  trade  un- 
ionists at  work,  and  this  was  made  effec- 
tive as  the  individual  organizations  met 
and  acted  in  accordance  with  that  resolu- 
tion. The  Teachers'  Federation  contrib- 
ed  from  its  members  and  from  funds 
'  l>y  the  energetic  leaders.  A  spe- 
cial issue  of  the  Dailv  Socialist,  present- 
ing in  detail  the  cause  of  the  workers, 
was  sold  on  downtown  street  corners  by 
girl  strikers,  this  bringing  in  more  than 
three  times  as  much  money  as  a  similar 
scheme  in  New  York  during  the  cloak- 
makers'  strike.  Various  organizations 
on  race  lines  were  formed  to  provide  re- 
lief for  striking  countrymen.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  riti/rn^'  Committee  the  needs 
of  thousand";  of  babies  in  strikers'  fami- 
lies were  pointed  out  by  Mrs.  Joseph  T. 
Bowen,  who  started  a  milk  fund  with  a 
contribution  of  Si.ooo. 

The  religious  forces  of  the  city  also 
co-operated.  In  some  churches  small  en- 
velopes "for  the  relief  of  the  strikers," 
'o  help  the  garment  workers  win 
their  strike."  were  distributed  in  the 
pews,  collection  being  made  after  a  talk 
on  the  strike  by  the  minister  or  someone 
sent  from  the  V.  Trade  I  "ninn 


League.  The  ministers'  organizations  of 
several  denominations  went  on  record  in 
favor  of  better  standards  of  wages  and 
hours  and  the  principle  of  collective  bar- 
gaining. Committees  were  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  facts  of  the  strike.  The 
city-wide  evangelistic  campaign,  recent- 
ly conducted  by  the  Rev.  I.  Wilbur  Chap- 
man, also  directed  attention  to  the  situ- 
ation. Many  organizations,  natably  the 
State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
adopted  strong  resolutions  endorsing  the 
strikers'  cause. 

Among  efforts  toward  a  settlement,  the 
City  Club,  through  its  committee  on  labor 
conditions,  published  a  bulletin  printing 
in  full  the  terms  of  the  "preferential  un- 
ion shop"  agreement1  which  settled  the 
cloakmakers'  strike  in  New  York,  and 
of  the  "basis  for  settlement"  which  end- 
ed the  shirtwaist  makers'  strike  in  Phila- 
delphia. While  not  urging  that  the  ex- 
act terms  of  either  of  these  be  applied  to 
Chicago,  the  committee  pointed  out  that 
the  essential  feature  in  both  is  the  rec- 
ognition, in  different  forms,  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  collective  bargaining,  although 
neither  involved  the  so-called  "closed 
shop." 

The  Giicago  Woman's  Club  held  a 
large  meeting  at  which  a  number  of 
speakers  discussed  the  situation  and  read 
a  letter  written  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones 
to  the  employers,  urging  them  to  make 
further  efforts  to  meet  their  employes 
at  least  half  way  by  conceding  their 
right  to  be  represented  collectively.  On 
all  of  these  occasions,  and  in  many  other 
ways,  the  Citizens'  Committee  helped 
inform  the  people  of  Chicago  about  the 
situation. 

Throughout  the  long  struggle  there 
were  many  instances  of  violence,  yet 
compared  with  many  other  labor  diffi- 
culties the  record  was  not  as  bad  as  it 
might  have  been.  On  the  whole,  and  in 
view  of  the  desperate  circumstances  to 
which  some  of  the  strikers  were  reduced, 
Chicago  may  be  considered  fortunate 
to  have  escaped  without  more  serious 
disturbance. 

Meetings  of  strikers  were  simultane- 
ously held  every  day  in  several  halls. 
Speeches  by  leaders  kept  them  informed 

'See  THit  HUKVBT  for  Sri>t<-m»wr  17. 
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on  all  developments,  including  the  distri- 
bution of  relief.  These  meetings  did 
much  to  preserve  self-control  and  enable 
all  to  keep  cheerful  together. 

CLAUSE  79    IS    HELD 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL 

By  a  decision  rendered  by  Justice 
Bischoff  in  the  New  York  State  Supreme 
Court,  Clause  79  of  the  Page  law  has 
been  declared  unconstitutional.  Medical 
examination  of  convicted  prostitutes  has 
been  discontinued  in  the  Night  Court  for 
Women  and  the  sentences  imposed  by 
magistrates  have  now  no  relation  to  the 
presence  or  absence  of  venereal  disease. 

Justice  Bischoffs  decision  applies  only 
to  Clause  79  and  does  not  disturb  the  op- 
eration of  the  remainder  of  the  Page  law, 
which  radically  changed  and  improved 
the  administration  of  minor  courts  in 
New  York,  added  new  juvenile  courts 
and  the  Court  of  Domestic  Relations,  and 
will  shortly  provide  civilian  probation  of- 
ficers, chosen  by  civil  service  test  and  paid 
by  the  city. 

The  decision  holds  that 

the  attack  upon  this  statute  upon  the  theory 
of  discrimination  between  men  and  women  is 
not  well  founded.  It  is  unquestionably  an 
enactment  having  for  its  aim  the  safeguarding 
of  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  state, 
and  the  matter  is  fully  within  the  police  power. 
Ground  of  argument  is  not  lacking  that  the 
danger  from  the  spread  of  disease  by  women 
of  the  class  in  question  is  greater  than  the 
danger  existing  from  the  disease  in  the  case 
of  men,  and  that  the  present  regulation  is 
necessitated  as  a  step  distinct  in  its  nature 
from  a  corrrcctive  measure  which  may  be  di- 
rected to  the  diseased  condition  of  males. 

The  claim  of  class  legislation  because 
the  law  applied  only  to  one  sex  is  thus 
denied  by  justice  Bischoff.  The  uncon- 
stitutionality,  he  held,  lies  in  the  rela- 
tion of  the  medical  inspection  to  the 
court  procedure.  The  decision  reads: 

There  is  clearly  merit,  however,  in  the  con- 
tention that  the  statute  directs  the  detention  of 
the  accused,  without  due  process  of  law,  in 
that  the  nature  of  the  sentence,  after  convic- 
tion, is  made  to  depend  upon  the  report  of  a 
physical  examination  without  the  opportunity 
of  a  hearing  upon  the  facts  entering  into  the 
report.  The  conclusion  of  the  examining 
physician  is  made  binding  upon  the  court.  The 
report  is  presented  to  the  magistrate  "and  if  it 
thereby  appears,"  says  the  statute,  that  the 


prisoner  is  afflicted  with  the  disease  in  ques- 
tion, "the  magistrate  shall  commit  her  to  a 
public  hospital."  for  a  period  which,  in  the 
magistrate's  discretion,  may  be  one  year — a 
period  greatly  exceeding  the  maximum  time  of 
detention  prescribed  for  the  same  offense  in 
the  absence  of  a  physician's  report.  Since  the 
•  magistrate  cannot  hear  the  accused  as  to  the 
correctness  of  the  facts  stated  in  the  report, 
but  is  bound  thereby,  the  penalty  attaching  to 
conviction  of  the  offense  is  made  to  depend 
upon  an  independent  inquiry  out  of  court, 
with  the  result  that  the  convicted  person  is 
deprived  of  the  benefit  of  due  process  of  law. 

The  decision  thus  rests  entirely  on  a 
legal  point.  It  is  stated  that  an  appeal 
will  be  taken  to  the  Appellate  Division 
by  the  corporation  counsel. 

It  is  understood,  also,  that  the  matter 
will  come  before  the  Legislature  of  1911 
in  one  or  more  bills  which  will  aim  to 
provide  medical  inspection  and  treatment 
after  commitment,  a  more  general  use  of 
Bedford  Reformatory  for  Women  and 
an  effort  to  hasten  the  establishment  of 
a  farm  colony  for  women,  for  which  pre- 
liminary steps  have  already  been  taken. 

It  is  understood,  also,  that  the  new  leg- 
islation will  attempt  once  for  all  to  re- 
move prostitutes  from  the  workhouse, 
which  offers  no  opportunity  for  moral 
or  physical  improvement,  and  to  do  away 
with  short  term  sentences  and  repeated 
small  fines.  These  are  conceded  to  have 
as  bad  an  effect  upon  prostitutes  as  a  re- 
cent number  of  THE  SURVEY  (October 
5,  1910)  showed  them  to  have  upon  con- 
firmed drunkards.  During  the  term  the 
Page  law  has  been  in  operation — a  little 
less  than  three  months — two  women  have 
been  sentenced  to  the  workhouse  for  five 
days  each,  twelve  for  ten  days  each,  five 
for  fifteen  clays  each,  and  so  on  through 
a  list  of  varying  short  terms  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  Bedford  term,  which  has 
no  limits  except  the  maximum  of  three 
years. 

Little  can  be  expected  of  any  new 
law,  it  is  held,  which  does  not  in  some 
way  urge  magistrates  to  use  Bedford  to 
its  capacity — and  then  to  increase  the  ca- 
pacity. From  September  I  to  November 
24,  the  term  the  Page  law  was  in  effect, 
284  women  were  convicted.  14  were 
placed  on  probation,  17  were  fined,  one 
was  sent  to  Bedford,  one  was  sent  to  the 
Magdalene  Home,  51  were  sent  to  the 
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workhouse  for  definite — usually  short — 
periods,  120  to  the  workhouse  for  an  in- 
determinate period  of  not  more  than  six 
months,  and  80  to  the  hospital.  That  is, 
four-tenths  of  one  per  cent  of  the  whole 
number  were  sent  to  the  institution  which 
the  state  established  and  equipped  up  in 
the  Westchester  Hills,  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  setting  women  offenders  on 
their  feet,  teaching  them  habits  of  indus- 
nd  returning  them  to  society  with  a 
fair  chance  of  succc 

OPENING  THE  DOORS  OF  THE 
LITTLE    RED    SCHOOL    HOUSE 

We  have  the  public  school  plants,  but  most 
of  us  no  more  appreciate  what  it  menus  to 
have  these  possessions  than  the  people  in  Eu- 
rope before  1493  appreciated  what  it  meant  to 
have  the  earth.  There  was  a  whole  hemi- 
sphere of  incalculable  wealth  and  opportunity 

which  they  knew  nothing.  And  in  the 
public  school  plant  there  is  a  whole  hemi- 
sphere of  value  unrealized,  undiscovered,  by 
those  who  think  of  it  simply  as  a  building 

<•  education  of  children  with  the  addi- 
!  use  of  an  occasional  evening  school. 

This  opening  paragraph  of  the  re- 
port of  the  school  extension  committee 
•lie  chief  feature  of  one  of  the  most 
interesting  sessions  at  the  Buffalo  con- 
vention of  the  National  Municipal 
League. 

The  report  defined  a  social  center  as 
"the  public  building  or  group  of  buildings 
and  grounds  which  form  the  capital  of 
the  neighborhood,  the  focal  point  of  its 
•>n  educational,  recreational,  polit- 
ical and  social  life,  the  institution  which 
is  to  the  neighborhood  or  smaller  divis- 
ion of  a  city  as  the  civic  center  is  to  the 
city  as  a  whole."  The  complete  and  fully 
equipped  social  center  ha*  nowhere  been 
realized,  but  the  testimony  of  many 
speakers  from  many  cities  showed  the 
progress  made  toward  it.  Prof.  Charles 
Zueblin  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  M  (Voth- 
ers  traced  its  ancestry  from  the  primitive 
gatherings  of  free  men  in  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome  and  Palestine  down  through 
the  folk  mote  of  northern  Europe,  tt; 

!nnd  town  meeting  and  the  citi- 
zen gatherings  in  the  little  red  school- 
in    the   colony   of    Massachusetts 
Bay.      Professor    Zueblin    showed    that 
such  uses  of  the  schoolhouse  are  not  nov- 
-"they  are  the  twentieth  century 


revival  and  expression  of  that  democratic 
spirit  which  has  been  vital  at  intervals 
for  more  than  two  thousand  years." 

The  committee  placed  great  emphasis 
upon  the  use  of  school  buildings  for  non- 
partisan  gatherings  for  public  discussion. 
Henry  C.  Campbell  of  Milwaukee  and 
S.  Richard  of  Boston  gave  testi- 
mony from  experience,  Mr.  Richard 
showing  in  particular  that  i'the  public 
schoolhouse  is  the  appropriate  head- 
quarters for  non-partisan  politics." 
s  may  be  taught  to  children  by  day 
and  to  foreign-born  adults  by  night,  ami 
the  school  can  be  turned  into  a  polling 
place  by  a  mere  installation  of  voting 
machines — Buffalo,  it  was  shown,  could 
save  $7.500  or  more  a  year  by  such  use — 
and  if  the  suffrage  is  extended  it  would 
provide  a  fit  place  for  women  to  vote. 

CALLING 
THE  ROLL 

nere  recital  of  the  subjects  and  the 
speakers  gives  an  idea  of  the  scope  of 
this  promising  new  movement.  The  re- 
lation of  the  civic  use  of  school  buildings 
to  public  service  was  made  up  of  state- 
ments from  public  officials,  including  for- 
mer Governor  Hughes.  Mayor  Gaynor, 
Mayor  Whitlock,  Mayor  Seidel  and  vari- 

Idermen.  Dr.  George  W.  Goler  of 
Rochester  shown  I  how  the  school  can  be 
a  local  health  office.  L.  E.  Sterns,  jt 

branch  public  library:  Henry  M. 
Leipziger  of  New  York  discussed  it 
as  a  free  lecture  bureau ;  Edward  W. 
Stitt  of  New  York,  as  a  recreation 
center;  John  Collier  of  Xew  York,  as  a 
center  for  educational  moving  pictures; 
William  D.  Fotilke,  as  a  public  art  gal- 
lery: C. 'S.  Martin  of  Columbus,  as  a 
center  for  civic  festival  and  holiday  cele- 
brations. Charles  W.  Holman  of  Dal- 
las outlined  social  uses  of  country 
schools.  Clarence  A.  Perry  of  the  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation  told  concretely  of 
the  actual  developments  in  this  direction 
in  more  than  a  hundred  cities  and  of 
the  extensive  development  in  eighteen 
cities — a  subject  he  has  covered  in  a 
forthcoming  book.1  Other  speakers 

'  Wlri*r    T'«p   of   th<>   School    r'lnnt.      Rr   rtnrffnce 

v.      Rii«wll    SIBC    r»<in'lntlnn    f-iMimtloni. 
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WILLIAM  DUDLEY  FOULKE. 

showed  the  relation  of  this  socialized 
public  school  to  the  regular  school,  to 
home,  university,  church  and  settlement 
and  to  reform  movements. 

The  session  was  throughout  interest- 
ing and  inspiring  and  it  will  be  learned 
with  gratification  that  the  full  report  of 
the  committee  is  to  be  published  in  book 
form. 

This  Buffalo  meeting  was  the  first  in 
four  years  at  which  the  National  Mu- 
nicipal League  gathered  to  discuss  good 
city  government,  without  the  aid  and 
comfort  of  the  American  Civic  Associa- 
tion conferring  on  problems  of  civic 
beauty  in  an  adjoining  hall.  In  spite  of 
this  division,  the  attendance  was  quite 
as  large  as  at  Cincinnati  the  year  before, 
and  there  was  an  advantage  in  not  hav- 
ing to  choose  between  two -meetings  go- 
ing on  at  the  same  time.  It  marked  the 
new  presidency  of  William  Dudley 
Foulke  of  Richmond,  Ind.,  formerly 
United  States  civil  service  commissioner, 
who  takes  the  place  filled  for  seven  years 
by  Charles  J.  Bonaparte.  In  his  open- 
ing address  on  Conservation  in  Mu- 
nicipalities, Mr.  Foulke  called  attention 
to  the  great  value  of  city  pronerty — 
streets,  roads,  parks,  public  buildings — 
which  in  private  hands  would  be  made  to 


produce  an  enormous  income  and  should, 
through  proper  municipal  control,  be 
made  to  decrease  tax  burdens  substan- 
tially. He  pointed  out  another  source 
of  city  income  in  unearned  increment  on 
land  values.  Mr.  Bonaparte's  retiring 
message  laid  emphasis  on  the  apparent 
anomaly,  that  men  will  do  more  for 
next  to  nothing  than  they  will  for  great 
material  rewards — they  do  not  risk  their 
lives  or  charge  in  battle  in  the  hope  of 
increased  dividends,  and  in  that  lies  the 
hope  of  municipal  reformers  who  are 
seeking  recruits  in  a  tedious,  laborious, 
costly  and  embittered  conflict  with  pow- 
erful, entrenched  enemies.  The  secre- 
tary, Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff  of  Phila- 
delphia, gave  his  usual  admirable  sum- 
mary of  civic  progress  during  the  past 
year. 

Space  forbids  a  detailed  consideration 
of   the  program   which    was,   in    fact,   a  . 
veritable  feast  of  good  things.     In  spite 
of  the  absence  of  the  sister  body,  the 
program  was  crowded. 

ORGANIZATION    OF 
CIVIC  SECRETARIES 

Two  of  the  sessions,  however,  demand 
at  least  brief  reference.  One  of  these 
resulted  in  a  new  organization,  the  Civic 
Secretaries'  Committee  of  the  National 
Municipal  League,  whose  purpose  is  "to 
consider  questions  arising  in  connection 
with  the  organization  and  methods  of 
work  of  civic  associations."  Each  mem- 
ber is  to  make  his  office  a  bureau  of  in- 
formation regarding  all  civic  affairs  in 
his  city  if  a  local  organization,  and  of 
information  within  its  field  of  work  if  a 
national  organization.  The  chairman  is 
Eliot  H.  Goodwin,  secretary  of  the  Xa- 
tional  Civil  Service  Reform  Association; 
the  secretary,  John  Ililder,  field  secretary 
of  the  National  Housing  Association  ;  and 
the  treasurer,  Addison  L.  Winship,  civic 
secretary  of  the  Boston  City  Club.  A 
discussion  lasting  all  of  one  afternoon 
brought  out  the  fact  that  civic  organiza- 
tions may  roughly  be  divided  into  three 
classes:  one  typified  by  the  Boston  City 
Club,  which  provides  a  meeting  place 
and  seeks  to  bring  together  men  inter- 
ested in  civic  affairs,  and  by  association 
and  contact  to  stimulate  and  strengthen 
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this  interest,  but  to  leave  the  actual  car- 
rying out  of  constructive  work  to  other 
organizations  usually  composed  of  these 
same  men ;  a  second  typified  by  the  St. 
Louis  Civic"  League,  the  municipal  af- 
fairs committee  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
Board  of  Trade  and  the  Pittsburgh 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  Pitts- 
burgh Civic  Commission  which  seek 
themselves  to  carry  through  construc- 
tive programs  for  civic  betterment ;  and 
a  third  typified  by  the  Chicago  Municipal 
Voters'  League  and  the  Minneapolis 
rs'  League  which  concern  themselves 
almost  entirely  with  the  records  of  can- 
didates for  public  offce. 

The  other  notable  session  was  in 
charge  of  the  committee  on  municipal 
reference  libraries,  with  the  chief  con- 
tributions by  Horace  E.  Rack,  municipal 
librarian  of  Baltimore,  and  Samuel  II. 
Ranck.  librarian  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
Public  Library.  The  committee  traced 
the  history  of  this  new  form  of  library 
work,  marked  its  importance  and  value 
and  reached  the  following  conclusions : 
that  a  municipal  reference  library  should 
be  established  in  every  large  city  under 
the  control  of  the  public  library,  located 
in  the  city  hall  and  placed  in  charge  of 
a  man  selected  for  merit  alone ;  that  it 
serve  not  only  city  officials  but  the  public 
generally  and  the  press;  that  it  establish 
subject  files  concerning  health,  police 
and  other  specific  questions:  that  it  main- 
tain a  strictly  neutral  attitude  on  all  qucs- 
:  that  it  serve  as  a  repository  of 
documents  and  establish  an  ex- 
change of  such  documents  between  cities ; 
that  the  head  of  the  bureau  draft  ordi- 
nances when  called  upon  to  do  so.  Mr. 
Ranck  emnhasized  strongly  two  points — 
that  the  library  must  be  free,  and  that  it 
reach  school  children. 

PROBLEMS    OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 

The  second  Pennsylvania  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Correction  recently  held 
at  Altoona  was  successful  in  the  adver- 
tising it  eave  through  the  newspat>crs  to 
the  activities  of  t'  social  organi- 

zations and  the  need  for  certnin  tegi>la- 
tive  changes.  It  was  successful  also  in 
the  inspiration  given  the  delegates  by 


the  forceful  presentation  of  facts  and  fig- 
ures by  speakers  of  acknowledged  au- 
thority. It  was  seemingly  unsuccessful, 
however,  in  arousing  interest  in  social 
matters  in  the  conference  city.  Altoona 
( and  for  Altoona  read  almost  any  of  the 
smaller  Pennsylvania  cities)  has  no  asso- 
ciated charities,  though  steps  are  now  be- 
ing taken  to  form  one,  and  to  the  ab- 
sence of  such  an  agency  Jor  adequate 
local  advertising  must  be  attributed  the 
meager  attendance  of  local  people  at  the 
conference.  Plainly  a  conference  should 
not  be  held  in  a  city  which  is  without  a 
well  organized  center  for  local  publicity. 
In  his  presidential  address  F.  II.  \'i- 
becker,  superintendent  of  the  Boys' 

-e   of    Refuge   at   Glen    Mills,   dis- 

••1  nn  old  and  mooted  question — the 
Pennsylvania  svstem  of  state  subsidies  to 
private  charitable  institutions.  He  be- 
lieves that  private  local  institutions  should 

ipported  locally  but  that  those  among 
them  which  do  work  for  different  parts 
of  the  state  should  have  public  aid.  The 
discussion  which  followed  placed  him 
distinctly  on  the  conservative  side  of  the 
controversy. 

The  state  came  in  for  criticism  on  other 
scores.  One  was  the  practice  of  keeping 
girls  in  county  jails  under  the  most  scri- 
ouslv  objectionable  conditions.  Martha 
I'  Falconer,  superintendent  of  the  Girls' 

<\of  Refuge  at  Darling,  backed  up 
her  plea  for  a  reformatory  for  girls  and 
women  by  a  series  of  letters  from  Penn- 
sylvania judges  and  by  an  address  by 
Katharine  B.  Davis  of  the  Bedford  Re- 
formatory for  women.  N'cw  York,  who 
showed  the  strong  grip  her  institution 
gets  upon  the  inmates.  Another  severe 
critic  was  Yanre  C.  McCormick.  former 
mayor  of  Harrisburg.  \vlio  showed  how 
the  state  has  spent  a  million  and  a  half 
ilollnrs  since  1003  on  the  Institution  for 
Feeble-minded  at  Spring  City,  to  bring 
its  accommodations  un  to  the  utterly  in- 
adequate number  of  300  boys.  The  con- 
ference committee  on  defectives  estimat- 
ed that  there  are  i8.ODO  feeble-minded 
and  cnilentic  persons  in  the  state,  without 
counting  the  baffling  class  of  slightly  de- 
ficient—  the  "morons"  —  who  were  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  T.  H.  Goddard  of  the 
Vineland.  N".  J..  Training  School. 
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Dr.  Joseph  S.  Neff  told  how  the  in- 
fant death  rate  in  Philadelphia  was  re- 
duced thirty-six  per  cent  in  five  wards 
in  which  house  to  house  baby  nursing 
and  instruction  for  mothers  were  car- 
ried on  last  summer  as  a  demonstiation 
to  City  Councils  of  the  high  returns  on 
money  invested  in  such  work.  Other 
evidence  on  the  subject  was  presented 
by  Dr.  J.  F.  Edwards  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Department  of  Health,  who  showed  that 
one-half  of  the  Pittsburgh  babies  who  die 
are  in  families  paying  a  rent  of  ten  dol- 
lars a  month  or  less,  and  three- fourths 
in  families  paying  fifteen  dollars  or 
less ;  and  by  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind,  who  contested  the 
general  opinion  that  midwives  are  chiefly 
responsible  for  improper  care  of  infants, 
by  showing  that  of  116  preventably  blind 
children  born  last  year  two  had  been  at- 
tended by  midwives  and  114  by  physi- 
cians. There  was  a  strong  exhibit  on 
infant  mortality  which  bore  its  part  in 
making  this  one  of  the  most  interesting 
sections  of  the  conference. 

The  failure  of  child  labor  reformers 
and  of  .specialists  in  industrial  education 
to  connect  up  their  programs  was  brought 
out  sharply  by  Fred  S.  Hall,  secretary 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Child  Labor  Associa- 
tion. He  said : 

Because  of  this  failure  a  great  gulf  has  been 
fixed  between  the  legislative  compulsion  se- 
cured by  one  side  and  curriculum  possibilities 
offered  by  the  other.  Into  that  gulf  are  drop- 
ping each  year  several  hundred  thousand  boys 
and  girls.  If  the  fifth  grade  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  if  the  boy  is  also  fourteen  years 
oM,  he  is  allowed  to  choose  between  work  and 
school.  But  that  boy  is  not  at  the  same  time 
allowed  to  choose  between  industrial  school 
work  and  academic  school  work.  Industrial 
courses,  with  but  two  or  three  exceptions, 
are  open  to  him  only  if  he  has-  completed  the 
grammar  school — three  years  farther  along. 

Jesse  D.  Burks,  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association's  committee 
on  industrial  education,  had  some  timely 
remarks  at  the  same  session  on  the  low 
grade  "dead  end"  industries  where  train- 
ing is  not  given  or  required. 

In  an  age  of  rapid-fire  guns  and  high  ex- 
plosives, we  are  sending  boys  and  girls  into 
the  field  equipped  with  blunderbusses  and  wet 


powder.  We  are  penny-wise  in  providing  for 
industrial  training  and  supervision  of  child 
labor,  and  pound-foolish  in  providing  houses 
of  detention,  reformatories,  prisons,  asylums 

and  charitable  relief. 

i 

There  were  other  discussions,  no  less 
interesting,  on  wife  desertion  under  the 
direction  of  Charles  F.  Weller,  general 
secretary  of  the  Pittsburgh  Associated 
Charities,  and  education  on  sex  hygiene 
by  Edwin  D.  Solenberger,  general  ^secre- 
tary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Children's  Aid 
Society,  and  a  stirring  address  by  John 
Foster  Carr  of  New  York  drawn  from 
his  close  contact  with  Italian  immigrants. 

Next  year's  conference  will  be  held  in 
Pittsburgh  November  14-16.  The  Rev. 
R.  M.  Little,  D.D.,  of  Pittsburgh  was 
elected  president;  Fred  S.  Hall,  secre- 
tary, and  Edwin  D.  Solenberger,  treas- 
urer. The  topics  will  be  the  prevention 
of  blindness  and  the  employment  of  adult 
blind,  the  courts  and  the  child,  public 
health,  inebriety,  the  church  and  social 
work  and  state  supervision  of  charities. 

STUDY    MISSOURI 
SOCIAL  PROBLEMS 

With  the  annual  meeting  recently  held 
at  Chilicothe,  the  Missouri  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction  begins  its  sec- 
ond decade.  Within  the  last  year  the 
membership  of  the  conference  has  quad- 
rupled, an  increase  which  represents  a 
new  social  interest  throughout  the  state, 
in  part  due  to  the  stimulus  given  by  the 
National  Conference  of  Charities  at  St. 
Louis  last  June;  in  part,  to  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  conference  on  a  more 
businesslike  basis,  and  in  part,  to  the 
wide  publicity  given  to  its  work  by  the 
executive  committee. 

G.  Wilse  Robinson  opened  the  ses- 
sions with  his  presidential  address  on  the 
value  of  a  state  conference  as  a  means 
of  laying  out  broad  plans  of  preventive 
work.  He  was  followed  by  William  C. 
Graves  of  Illinois,  who  spoke  on  the 
Central  Administration  of  State  Institu- 
tions, and  William  B.  Moulton,  president 
of  the  Illinois  Civil  Service  Commission, 
who  dwelt  on  the  business  advantages 
of  civil  service  in  public  institutions. 

The  second  day  was  made  significant 
by  four  chief  features :  the  public  ex- 
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•;ily  of  problems  of  public 
health,  the  counseling  together  of  juve- 
nile court  officials,  and  the  formation  of 
the  State  Association  of  Poor  Law  Offi- 
cials. The  exhibits  consisted  of  a  large 
display  of  pictures,  diagrams  and  indus- 
trial work  of  state  institutions,  loaned  by 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
.  and  the  traveling  exhibit  of  the  St. 

-  Municipal  Commission  on  Tuber- 
is.     The    section   on    problems   of 

public  health  brought  out  several  note- 
worthy papers,  the  most  valuable  per- 
haps being  Dr.  Walter  H.  Fuchs's  com- 
prehensive and  searching  treatment  of 
sex  hygiene.  Dr.  Fuchs  described  the 
ige  of  the  social  evil  law  by  the  Mis- 
souri Legislature  in  1872,  told  of  the 
present  organization  to  improve  condi- 
and  the  need  of  public  education 
on  sex  hygiene,  explained  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  social  evil,  and  closed 
with  a  denunciation  of  the  double  stand- 

•  f  morals   and   a   plea    for   the  de- 
velopment of  an   aristocracy  of  brains 
and  character.    Robert  ton  of  St. 
Louis  and  Dr.  William  Porter  outlined 
the  method  of  the  campaign  against  tu- 
berculosis.   Dr.  M.  H.  Post  and  Dr.  John 
Green  of  St.  Louis  treated  the  problem 
of  preventing  blindness.     In  the  group 
meeting  of   almshouse    superintendents, 
two  excellent  papers  were  presented  by 
Prof.  T.  J.  Riley  of  the  St.  Louis  School 
of  Social  Economy  and  E.  T.  P.righam  of 
the   Kansas   City   Helping   Hand    Insti- 
tute, the  former  discussing  problems  of 

•or  relief  and  the  latter  vagrancy. 

Jiley's  paper  was  notable  for  his  ex- 
posure of  the  lax  administration  of  out- 
door relief  in  Missouri  which  fosters  pau- 
perism and  multiplies  degenerates.  The 
meeting  was  followed  by  the  formation 
of  the  State  Association  of  Poor  Law 
Officials,  with  Dr.  Anderson  as  president 
and  W.  T.  Cross  as  secretary. 

\t   another   section,   under   the   chair- 
manship of  George   P..   Mangold   of  St. 

.  the  undeveloped  work  of  child- 
saving  in  Mi-s'.nri  was  studied.  Judge 
Grimm  of  the  St.  I,ouis  Juvenile  Court 
explained  the  constitutionality  of  this 
new  agency,  and  Judge  Port'erfield  of 
the  K  'tv  Tuvenilf  '  '  I  of 

the  work  done  by  the  boys'  farm  and  the 
newsboys'  hotel   in   connection   with   hi* 


court.  Roger  X.  Baldwin  showed  that 
the  logical  development  of  the  juvenile 
court  idea  means  prevention,  and  the  Rev. 
C.  C.  Stahmann  described  the  work  of 
the  Missouri  Children's  Home  Finding 
Society.  In  his  committee  report  Dr. 
Mangold  said  that  it  is  time  for  Missouri 
to  undertake  a  conscious  policy  of  car- 
ing for  dependent  and  neglected  children, 
whether  through  a  state  school  or  by 
boarding  out  under  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Corrections. 

The  final  morning  session  was  made 
most  interesting  by  the  address  of  Dr. 
Alice  Hamilton  of  Hull  House  on  the 
importance  of  proper  physical  treatment 
of  the  wayward  girl.  The  dominant  idea 
in  Dr.  Hamilton's  talk  was  the  unrea- 
sonableness of  the  old  plan  of  treating 
this  class  of  girls  and  the  need  of  their 
scientific  physical  regeneration.  Major 
\V  L.  Chambers,  state  pardon  attorney, 
explained  the  new  system  of  paroling 
convicts  from  the  penitentiary  as  it  is 
used  by  Governor  Hadley.  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Baumhoff  of  St.  Louis  reported  for  the 
committee  on  placing  reading  matter  in 
the  charitable  institutions  of  the  state. 
The  report  made  by  Judge  David  E. 
Blair  for  the  standing  committee  on  so- 
cial legislation  included  an  appeal  for 
adequate  support  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Corrections,  a  demand  for 
enlargement  of  the  state  colony  for  the 
feeble-minded,  a  statement  of  the  general 
demand  for  civil  service  in  state  institu- 
tions, a  request  for  an  increase  of  the 
legal  rate  of  county  support  of  patients 
in  insane. hospitals,  and  a  plea  for  a  re- 
formatory for  young  first  offenders. 

The  ion  conference  will  meet  in  Kan- 
sas City  the  second  Thursday  in  Novem- 
ber. The  officers  are :  Prof.  T.  J.  Riley, 
president:  Dr.  G.  Wilse  Robinson.  Mrs. 
V  M.  Chy  and  S.  M.  Green,  vice- 
presidents;  William  T.  Cross,  secretary- 
treasurer.  Beside  the  president  and  sec- 
retary the  executive  committee  includes 
Mnrv  K.  Perry,  William  Volker  and  Mrs. 
J.  \.  Booth. 

HALE  JAILS 
TO  THE  BAR 

One  of  the  best  recent  bits  of  descrip- 
tive sociolopv  is  the  definition  of  the 
present  jail  situation  in  the  United  States 
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given  by  Frederic  Howard  Wines,  stat- 
istician of  the  Illinois  Board  of  Ad- 
ministration of  State  Institutions,  before 
the  Maryland  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Correction  at  Frederick.  What  he 
said  of  our  jails,  "satirized  by  foreigners 
under  the  generic  term  of  menageries," 
applies  to  almost  every  jail  in  every  state, 
but  it  came  with  particular  force  after  a 
report  by  a  reporter  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  who  has  stirred  the  state  with  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  subject.  Dr. 
Wines  said: 

No  fault  can  be  found  with  any  one  jail 
that  may  not  be  found  with  scores  of  hun- 
dreds of  others.  There  are  jails  that  are  too 
large,  and  jails  that  are  too  small,  insecure 
jails,  unsanitary  jails,  jails  without  light,  jails 
without  heat,  jails  without  ventilation,  filthy 
jails,  jails  that  are  not  properly  governed,  pala- 
tial jails,  and  jails  that  are  not  fit  for  occupa- 
tion, stables,  or  pigsties.  There  is  not  a 
charge  that  can  be  brought  against  the  county 
jail  system  which  has  not  been  brought,  nor 
one  that  cannot  be  sustained.  We  have  used 
a  stereotyped  form  of  construction  in  Ameri- 
can prisons.  That  is  one  cause  of  the  preval- 
ence to  such  an  alarming  extent  of  tubercu- 
losis. The  atmosphere  of  our  average  jail  is 
foul  beyond  the  power  of  language  to  de- 
scribe. Prisons  of  this  sort  are  propagating 
houses  of  criminals. 

The  abuses  of  which  I  have  hinted  could 
not  long  survive  if  convicted  offenders,  major 
and  mino.r  misdemeanants,  as  well  as  felons, 
were  in  the  custody  of  the  state  instead  of 
county  officials.  The  massing  of  sentenced 
prisoners  would  admit  of  their  classification, 
and  of  the  introduction  of  reformatory  meth- 
ods of  dealing  with  them. 

The  conference  was  organized  in  four 
committees — families  and  neighborhoods, 
health  and  sanitation,  children,  county 
homes  and  county  jails,  Dr.  Wincs's  ad- 
. dress  falling  in  the  last.  In  addition  to 
the  papers  and  discussion  of  the  commit- 
tees there  was  a  special  address  at  the 
opening  session  by  Willia-m  H.  Maltbie 
of  Baltimore,  who  made  a  keen  analysis  of 
the  Maryland  system  of  state  aid  to  pub- 
lic and  private  charities — a  subject  which 
was  being  discussed  in  the  neighboring 
state  of  Pennsylvania  at  almost  the  same 
time.  Leaving  aside  the  fundamental 
question  of  whether  or  not  such  aid 
should  be  granted  and  accepting  it  as  a 
policy  to  which  the  state  is  committed, 
Mr.  Maltbie  laid  down  three  fundamental 
principles  for  it.  First,  public  funds 


must  be  expended  for  the  good  of  all, 
which  excludes  appropriations  on  de- 
nominational, local,  racial  and  special 
grounds.  Second,  the  state  holds  its 
funds  subject  to  a  trust  which  it  may  not 
delegate  and  therefore  has  no  right  to 
give  away  money  for  permanent  build- 
ings to  which  it  does  not  hold  title,  or 
for  maintenance  of  an  institution  with- 
out a  rigid  accounting  for  expenditure. 
Third,  the  state  is  under  an  obligation  to 
get  value  for  what  it  spends  and  there- 
fore its  appropriations  must  be  based 
upon  the  amount  of  service  rendered.  To 
get  effective  service  the  .state  must  work 
through  an  expert  board  with  a  well- 
paid  staff  of  expert  investigators.  Yet, 
in  Maryland  today  there  is  a  state  board, 
but  it  is  not  permanent,  its  members  are 
not  familiar  with  problems  of  charity  and 
it  has  no  expert  force.  "The  appropria- 
tions violate  all  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples laid  down.  They  are  denomina- 
tional, they  are  racial,  they  are  local,  they 
are  not  always  made  on  merit.  We  do- 
nate buildings  to  institutions  where  the 
state  has  no  control  over  the  title.  We 
donate  funds  for  maintenance  and  de- 
mand no  accounting  and  our  appropria- 
tions bear  no  particular  relation  to  the 
service  rendered." 

Another  striking  address  was  by  Jo- 
seph B.  Baker  of  Frederick,  the  president 
of  the  conference,  who  drew  a  parallel 
between  the  movement  for  conservation 
of  physical  resources  and  for  the  conser- 
vation of  human  kind. 

The  paners  at  the  sections  were  inter- 
esting and  several  struck  new  notes  and 
brought  out  points  of  particular  interest 
to  the  state.  Francis  H.  McLean  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  showed  the 
need  for  charity  organization  work  in 
smaller  cities  as  well  as  in  large.  Some 
of  the  most  degenerate  families  in  the 
country  are  found  in  the  smaller  com- 
munities, he  said.  Edith  > Jones  Keene  of 
Talbot  county,  speakine  on  When  Should 
the  Custody  of  the  Child  be  Transferred 
from  Its  Parents  and  by  Whom,  precipi- 
tated a  discussion  in  the  committee  on 
children  in  which  a  large  number  par- 
ticipated and  which  left  the  impression 
that  the  state  must  revise  its  statutes  so 
as  to  provide  a  more  humane  relationship 
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between  child  and  state  and  that  the 
state's  function  in  relation  to  dependent, 
neglected,  defective  and  delinquent  chil- 
dren is  in  sore  need  of  being  more  clearly 
defined.  Dr.  John  N".  Ilurty  of  Indian- 
apolis, in  a  striking  address  on  eugenics, 
made  an  appeal  to  social  workers  to  join 
with  medical  men  in  attempting  to  give 
human  life  its  highest  values. 

The  next  conference  will  be  held  in 
Baltimore,  in  the  autumn  of  1911,  with 
Gen.  Lawrason  Riggs  of  Baltimore  as 
lent  and  with  but  three  committees, 
health  and  sanitation.  Dr.  Adolph  Meyer, 
chairman ;  children,  families  and  neigh- 
borhoods. Aimee  Guggenheimer,  chair- 
man, and  state,  county  and  municipal 
philanthropy,  William  H.  Malthie,  chair- 
man. 

PLAN    UNIFORM    LAW    ON 
ACCIDENT  COMPENSATION 

Nine  states  and  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment were  represented  at  a  confer- 
ence of  commissioners  on  compensation 
for  industrial  accidents  held  in  Chicago 
to  discuss  the  fundamental  points  which 
should  be  covered  by  legislation,  and 
upon  which  it  is  desirable  to  secure  uni- 
form state  laws.  The  conclusions 
reached  by  the  conference  should  prove 
of  great  value  wherever  there  is  a  move- 
ment to  secure  employers'  liability  or 
accident  compensation  lav. 

The  conclusions  of  the  conference  as  to 
what  a  law  should  cover  are: 

1.  That  all  employment*  should  be  inclnded. 

2.  That   all    injuries    should    br   covered    irre- 
spective of  employers'  negligence  and  of 
employe*1  negligence  except   whore  injury 

r  the  purpose  of  r« 

ery— burden  of  proof  that  injury  was  self- 
inflicted  t  the  empl< 

3.  That   all   pi'  Red   in   the  employ- 

ments should  he  included. 

4.  That  comp<"  !  in  instal- 

ments in  the  case  of  temporary  disability, 
and  in  the  case  of  permanent  di 
death   by  instalments   with   right   to   com- 
mute after  a  given  time  with  approval  of 
some  public  official. 

5.  That  the  amount  and  duration  of  compen- 

sation  shall   be  as   follows : 
(a)  Teni;  i-'ifty    per    cent 

of  the  iui  if  wages;  maximum 

of  $10  per  week,  minimum  of  $5  per 
week;  or  if  wages  less  than  $5.  then 
full  wages  (or  66  2/3  per  cent  of  wages 
up  t  wages  per  week,  then  so 

per  cent  of  balance  until  compensation 
amounts  to  the  maximum  of  $10  per 


week,  maximum).     Payments  not  to  ex- 
tend beyond  period  of  300  weeks. 

(b)  Permanent  disability.     Same  as  tempor- 
ary disability. 

(c)  Partial  permanent  disability.     Fifty  per 
cent  of  impairment  of  wages.   Maximum 
of  $10  per  week.     Payments  not  to  ex- 
tend beyond  period  of  300  weeks. 

(d)  Death. 

(1)  Total    dependents. 

If  orphans.  50  per  cent  of  wages  of 
deceased.  . 

If  widow  alone.  25  per  cent  of  wages. 

If  widow  and  one  child,  40  per  cent  of 
wages. 

If  widow  and  two  children,  45  per 
cent  of  wages. 

If  widow  and  three  children,  50  per 
cent  of  wages. 

If  widow  and  four  children,  55  per 
cent  of  wages. 

If  widow  and  five  children  or  more. 
60  per  cent  of  wages. 

If  widow,  father  or  mother,  50  per 
cent  of  wages. 

Children  tinder  sixteen  years  of  age 
only  to  be  included  and  only  dur- 
ing period  they  are  under  sixteen 
years  of  age. 

Maximum  of  $10  per  week,  minimum 
of  $5  per  week  or  if  full  wages  less 
than  $5.  their  full  wages  (or  66  2/3 
per  cent  of  wages  up  to  $7.50  of 
wages  per  week,  then  50  per  cent 
of  balance  until  compensation 
amounts  to  $10  per  week,  maxi- 
mum). Payments  not  to  extend 
beyond  period  of  300  weeks. 

(2)  Partial    dependents.      Fifty    per    cent 
of  the  portion  of   the  wages  contrib- 
uted   by    the   deceased    to   the   partial 
dependents. 

(3)  No    dependents.      Expenses     of     last 
sickness  and  burial  not  exceeding  $200. 

6.  That  the  length  of  waiting  period  shall  be 

two  weeks,  during  which  period  employer 
shall  furnish  medical  treatment  or  hospital 
care  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $100  in 
value. 

7.  1  liat   dependents   shall   not    include   aliens 

residing  outside  the  country  and  illegiti- 
mate children  are  not  to  be  mentioned. 

8.  Tli.it  employes   shall   not   contribute. 

9.  That  it  shall  be  permissible  for  employers 

to  substitute  voluntary  schemes,  provided 
the  voluntary  scheme  covers  all  points 
covered  by  the  law  and  is  approved  by 
some  public  official  to  be  determined  in 
the  law. 

10.  That  the  method  of  determination  of  con- 

troversies shall  be  by  a  board  of  arbitra- 
tion. 

11.  That  the  scheme  shall  involve  compulsory 

state  insurance  or  if  this  is  not  possible 
compulsory  compensation,  providing  that 
the  employer  may  transfer  his  liability  by 
insuring  in  companies  approved  by  a 
legally  constituted  public  body  or  official. 

12.  That  all  other  laws  in  conflict  shall  be  re- 
pealed. 
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The  United  States  Employers'  Liabili- 
ty Commission,  which  was  recently  ap- 
pointed and  consists  of  Senators  Warner 
of  Missouri  and  Hughes  of  Colorado, 
Congressmen  Denby  of  Michigan  and 
Brantley  of  Georgia,  William  C.  Brown, 
president  of  the  New  York  Central  lines, 
and  D.  L.  Cease,  editor  of  the  Railway 
Trainman,  was  represented  by  Mr.  Cease 
and  Launcelot  Packer,  secretary  of  the 
commission.  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor  Charles  P.  Neill  was 
also  in  attendance.  Official  commissions 
in  eight  of  the  nine  states  were  represent- 
ed as  follows :  Massachusetts,  James  A. 
Lowell,  Amos  T.  Saunders,  Magnus  W. 
Alexander,  Henry  Howard  and  Carroll 
W.  Doten;  New  York,  J.  May  hew 
Wainwright;  Wisconsin,  A.  W.  Sanborn 
and  Paul  J.  Watrous;  Ohio,  James  H. 
Boyd,  W.  J.  Bohr,  W.  J.  Winans  and 
7..  E.  Smith ;  Minnesota,  H.  V.  Mercer, 
'George  M.  Gillette  and  W.  E.  McEwen; 
Illinois,  Edwin  R.  Wright,  E.  T.  Bent 
:and  George  Golden ;  New  Jersey,  Wil- 
liam B.  Dickson  and  Albert  A.  Snowden ; 
Montana,  W.  L.  Holloway.  A  special 
delegate,  Walter  S.  Schutz,  was  pres- 
ent from  Connecticut.  A  special  commit- 
tee of  commissioners  on  uniform  state 
laws  to  prepare  a  uniform  workmen's 
compensation  law  consisted  of  Hollis  R. 
Bailey,  of  Boston,  chairman,  Aldis  B. 
Browne  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  John 
H.  Wigmore,  dean  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity Law  School,  Chicago.  The  con- 
ference chose  H.  V.  Mercer,  chairman, 
and  Amos  T.  Saunders,  secretary. 

ILLINOIS  EFFORTS  TO 
SECURE    A    NEW     LAW 

The  conclusions  of  the  conference 
should  be  of  great  value  in  Illinois  where 
a  state  commission,  appointed  by  resolu- 
tion of  the  last  Legislature  to  frame  a 
law  covering  emoloyers'  liability  and  ex- 
tend compensation,  failed  to  agree.  The 
commission  consisted  of  twelve  members. 
six  representing  employers  and  six  em- 
ployes. The  bill  formulated  in  the  report 
was  supported  by  all  of  the  members  ex- 
cept two  who  represented  especially  the 
sentiment  of  the  Chicago  Federation  of 
Labor  and  opposed  the  bill  because  they 
thought  it  did  not  sufficiently  do  away 


with  the  present  employers'  defences  un- 
der the  common  law,  such  as  contribu- 
tory negligence,  assumption  of  risk  and 
the  fellow-servant  clause.  Four  labor 
men,  including  President  Edwin  R. 
Wright  of  the  Illinois  State  Federation, 
supported  the  bill. 

This  controversy  among  the  labor 
members  of  the  commission  was  carried 
to  the  recent  Illinois  State  Federation  of 
Labor  convention  at  Rock  Island,  where 
Mr.  Wright  was  re-elected  president  of 
the  federation  and  his  attitude  and  that 
of  his  three  colleagues  on  the  commission 
was  sustained.  The  convention  direct- 
ed him  to  appoint  a  committee  of  six  to 
confer  with  employers  regarding  the  in- 
troduction at  the  next  session  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  a  bill  in  conformity  with  the 
commission's  report. 

The  convention  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  in  St.  Louis  passed  a 
resolution  on  November  22  supporting 
the  policy  of  the  Illinois  Federation,  thus 
showing  still  more  clearly  that  the  two 
labor  members  of  the  Illinois  commis- 
sion who  did  not  endorse  its  bill  fail  to 
represent  the  attitude  of  organized  labor 
generally.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  continues 
to  oppose  the  Illinois  bill  and  is  actively 
trying  to  bring  local  unions  throughout 
Illinois  to  its  point  of  view. 

BRICKS  WITHOUT  STRAW 

THE  STORY  OF  AN  ITALIAN  GIRL  AMONG 
THE  STRIKING  GARMENT  WORKERS  IN 
CHICAGO,  TAKEN  DOWN  VERBATIM  BY 
PROF.  KATHARINE  COMAN  OF  WELLES- 
LEY  COLLEGE. 

I  went  over  to  Blue  Island  and  Polk 
street  to  Mr.  G.  one  Saturday  and  asked 
for  work.  He  asked  me  what  could  I 
do?  I  said:  "Well,  I  can  do  shoulders, 
I  can  do  body  finishing  and  all  sorts  of 
work."  He  said :  "Just  wait  here  a  min- 
ute and  T  will  put  you  to  work."  So  he 
came  back  in  a  minute  and  I  started  to 
work.  In  the  evening  I  went  to  him 
and  said:  "Well,  Mr.  G.,  do  you  like  my 
work?"  "Yes."  he  said,  "very  well." 

There  were  about  ten  greenhorns  who 
could  not  talk  English  at  all.  I  can't 
speak  English  very  good,  but  I  speak 
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more  than  what  they  could,  so  in  the 
evening  1  went  to  him  and  I  said:  "Do 
you  like  my  work?"  He  said:  " '• 
like  your  work  very  well."  I  said: 
'  H..W  much  are  you  going  to  pay  me?" 
He  said:  "What  can  you  do?"  "Well," 
I  said,  "I  told  you,  basting,  finisher,  but- 
all  kinds  of  work."  So  he  said : 
"Well.  I  would  like  to  have  you  for  fore- 
lady  to  teach  these  greenhorns  how  to 
w>rk.  because  these  are  greenhorns  and 
they  can't  work  very  well."  So  he  told 
me:  "You  just  be  forelady  and  tell 
them  to  work  more  and  make  me  good 
work."  So  I  said:  "Well,  all  right,  but 
you  like  the  work  that  they  do?" 
He  said:  "No,  they  can't  work  for  me 
must  try  and  learn  them." 
So  I  said  to  him:  "If  you  think  they 
can't  do  the  work,  I  have  some  good  ex- 
perienced girls  that  could  do  the  work 
right,  and  I  will  bring  them  over  in  the 
morning."  So  he  laughed — he  stopped 
and  he  laughed.  He  said :  "Experienced 
n  my  shop."  "Why,  not?" 

He    said :      "I    want    no    experienced 
They  know  the  pay  to  get.    I  got 
to  pay  them  good  wages  and  they  make 
me  less  work,  but  these  greenhorns,  Ital- 
ian people,  Jewish  people,  all  nationali- 
•hey  cannot  speak  English  and  they 
don't  know  where  to  go  and  they  just 
come  from  the  old  country  and  I  let  them 
work  hard,  like  the  devil,  and  those  I 
get  for  less  wages."     I  said  :   "All  right, 
then,  you  are  the  boss  and  I  will  do  as 
•you  say." 

So  in  the  morning.  Tuesday  morning. 
I  started  to  attend  to  the  girls.  So  when 
the  girls  seen  me.  they  asked  me:  "You 
are  the  forela  ^es."  "How  much 

are  you  going  to  pay  us  a  week?' 
I  ^aid :     "I  am  a  new  girl  here,  I  don't 
know  anything,  but  I  will  ask  the  boss, 
and  I  will  let  you  kno. 

So  when  it  was  Tuesday  night  I  went 
to  the  boss  and  I  said :  "These  people 
want  to  know  how  much  are  you  going 
to  pay  them?"  He  said:  "Well,  don't 
you  know  how  much?"  I  said:  "I  don't 
know,  I  am  new  in  the  shop.  I  don't 
know  how  much  you  pay."  So  he  said : 
"For  a  finisher,  I  will  give  her  six  dol- 
i  week,  and  she  must  finish  me  up 
ten  coats  a  •!  >w  each  coat  you 

could  sew  it  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  and 


that  made  fifteen  hours'  work  a  day.  So 
I  answered  and  said:  "Oh,  my,  they 
could  not  do  that.  Why,  I  cannot  finish 
If  ten  coats  in  a  day,  and  I  am  an 
experienced  girl,  and  how  could  you  ex- 
pect these  people  to  finish  ten  coats  in  a 
day?  So  he  said:  "Well,  never  mind, 
that  is  my  price,  six  dollars  a  week,  ten 
coats  a  day,  if  they  want  to  work.  If 
they  don't  want  to  work,  I  gpt  a  lot  of 
greenhorns  to  come  in  the  shop,  why, 
let  them  go."  I  said:  "Well,  all  right, 
I  will  speak  to  the  people." 

Well.  Wednesday  morning  I  told  the 
people,  "You  must  finish  up  ten  coats 
a  day,  six  dollars  a  week."  Wi-11.  these 
people  were  all  married  women,  they  all 
had  families  of  small  children,  some  had 
husbands  that  were  sick,  and  there  was 
a  woman  there  that  had  a  husband  that 
was  blind  for  two  years  and  besides  he 
was  sick  in  bed,  and  she  was  in  that  con- 
dition she  could  not  work,  but  she  had 
to  work  in  the  shop  to  get  fifty  cents  a 
day  to  support  her  and  her  husband.  So 
I  said,  "Well,  you  must  finish  up  ten 
coats  a  day."  Those  people  started  to 
cry.  They  said :  "How  can  we  support 
our  families  if  we  have  to  do  ten  coats 
a  day,  because  we  could  not  do  a  coat  in 
an  hour  and  a  half.  How  can  we  do  it? 
It  is  impossible."  Well.  I  got  up  and  I 
said.  "Talk  to  the  boss."  They  said. 
"We  cannot  make  ten  coats  a  day."  1 
said.  "  Ml  right,  I  speak  to  the  boss 
again." 

I  went  to  the  boss  and  I  told  him, 
I  said :  "The  people  are  not  satisfied. 
Ten  coats  a  day.  an  hour  and  a  half  on 
each  coat,  you  ask  them  to  work  fifteen 
hours  a  day."  He  said :  "If  they  can- 
not fini-h  ten  coats  a  day.  let  them  finish 
up  just  as  much  as  they  can  in  the  day 
time,  and  the  rest  of  the  coats  they  bring 
home  so  as  to  make  one  day's  work,  if 
they  cannot  finish  ten  coats  a  day,  bring 
the  rest  home  and  make  them  in  the 
night  time,  so  they  can  do  one  day's 
work."  I  said.  "They  want  to  be  paid 
piece  work."  He  said,  "That  is  all  right. 
I  will  pay  them  piece  work."  I  said. 
"  \ll  right.  How  much  are  you  going 
to  pay  them?"  He  said.  "I  will  pay  them 
thirteen  cents  a  coat,"  and  that  was  a 
little  worse  than  the  week  work.  You 
had  to  work  an  hour  and  a  half  on  each 
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coat  for  thirteen  cents  a  coat,  and  if  they 
worked  ten  hours  a  day  they  could  not 
make  more  than  fifty  cents  a  day,  and  I 
said,  "It  is  too  cheap."  He  said:  "I 
can  get  all  the  greenhorns  I  want  to  do 
the  work,  and  I  can  get  them  cluap." 
"All  right." 

I  went  to  the  people  and  I  said,  "The 
boss  will  pay  you  thirteen  cents  for  each 
coat."  "Thirteen  cents  a  coat.  Are  you 
crazy,"  they  said  to  me.  "Well,"  I  said, 
"I  ain't  crazy,  but  maybe  the  boss  is." 
They  said,  "How  do  you  expect  us  to 
make  fifty  or  sixty  cents  a  clay,  how  can 
we  do  it?"  I  said:  "I  cannot  help  it. 
That  is  my  duty,  I  have  to  tell  you." 

So  these  people,  they  did  not  know 
where  to  go,  and  they  had  to  suffer  and 
be  satisfied  with  that  thirteen  cents  a 
coat  because  they  did  not  know  where 
to  go.  They  did  not  know  how  to  speak 
English,  they  did  not  know  any  place  to 
go,  any  other  shop,  so  they  had  to  keep 
on  there  and  suffer,  and  they  could  not 
make  any  more  than  five  coats  a  day 
when  they  worked  hard.  He  wanted  fine 
work  and  small  stitches.  He  said,  "I 
want  work  just  like  a  patty  cake."  He 
wanted  all  that  work  for  thirteen  cents 
a  coat,  and  those  people  make  five  coats 
a  day. 

Well,  about  a  month  later  this  boss 
came  to  me  and  said,  "Oh,  Clara,  I  am 
so  sore  I  don't  know  what  to  do." 
"Well,"  I  said.  "The  bosses  are  always 
sore  for  one  thing  or  another."  He  said, 
"Well,  do  you  know  what  is  the  matter 
with  me?  The  contractor  that  gives  me 
the  work,  he  cuts  me  twenty-five  cents  a 
coat.  What  can  I  do?"  I  said:  "Well, 
you  must  ask  him  again  to  raise  you  back 
again."  He  said :  "Oh,  no,  he  don't 
want  to  do  it."  "Well,"  I  said :  "I  am 
sorry  for  you,  but  what  can  I  do?"  He 
said:  "Well,  the  only  thing  to  do,  I 
pay  thirteen  cents  a  coat  for  finishing,  and 
that  is  too  much,  we  must  lower  it  down 
to  twelve  cents."  I  said :  "Thirteen 
cents  a  coat  is  too  much  ?  You  must  be 
crazy.  If  you  would  lower  the  price 
down  to  twelve  cents,  they  cannot  make 
it."  He  said:  "If  thev  cannot  make  it, 
here  is  the  window  and  here  is  the  door. 
If  they  don't  want  to  go  from  the  win- 
dow, they  can  go  from  the  door,  and  if 
they  don't  want  to  go  from  the  door, 


they  can  go  from  the  window.  I  have 
lots  of  greenhorns.  I  got  to  make  my 
own  living."  I  said:  "Ain't  you 
ashamed?  Ain't  you  sorry  to  make 
those  people  work  an  hour  and  a  half 
for  twelve  cents?"  He  said:  "Don't 
you  care.  In  the  old  country  they  work 
for  ten  cents  a  day,  and  in  America,  if 
they  make  thirty-five  cents  a  day,  they 
can  eat  beans  and  they  will  have  plenty 
to  live  on."  He  said,  "You  don't  under- 
stand America.  Why  you  worry  about 
those  peoples?  Here  the  foolish  people 
pay  the  smart."  That  made  me  angry 
and  I  said,  "Well,  now  the  smart  people 
will  teach  the  foolish  !" 

I  said:  "I  am  not  going  to  tell  those 
people  twelve  cents  a  coat,  they  will  jump 
over  me  if  I  tell  them."  He  said :  "You 
got  to  tell  them."  I  said :  "No,  sir,  you 
tell  them  yourself.  I  am  just  ashamed  to 
tell  them."  I  said:  "You  are  a  rich 
man."  He  said:  "Yes,  I  am  rich,  and 
the  poor  must  stand  by  the  poor,  and  the 
rich  must  stand  by  the  rich."  I  said : 
"Well,  if  you  want  to  do  that,  you  tell 
them  that  yourself."  He  said :  "You 
are  forelady,  you  are  supposed  to  do  the 
speaking."  I  said :  "Well,  if  I  am  sup- 
posed to  do  the  speaking,  then  I  will  not 
be  the  forelady,  I  want  to  be  a  working 
girl,  the  same  as  the  others,  and  then  I 
don't  speak."  So  he  said:  "What  do 
'you  care  for  them  greenhorns?"  "Well," 
I  said:  "I  am  an  Italian  girl  myself.  I 
can  speak  myself  good  English,  but  if  I 
could  not,  you  would  do  the  same  thing 
to  me."  "Well."  he  said :  "If  they  don't 
want  to  make  the  coats  for  twelve  cents, 
let  them  jump  out."  I  said:  "All  right, 
you  tell  them."  He  said:  "Don't  you 
want  to  attend  to  the  girls?"  I  said: 
"No,  I  want  to  be  a  working  girl."  He 
said  to  me :  "Well,  what  work  do  you 
want  to  do?"  I  said:  "Well,  give  me 
work,  anything  you  wish  to."  "Well," 
he  said :  "All  right,  I  will  give  you  week 
work."  I  said :  "How  much  ?"  He 
said:  "I  will  give  you  fourteen  dollars 
a  week." 

I  was  the  best  one  in  the  shoo,  one  of 
the  best  girls,  an  experienced  girl  in 
all  kinds  of  work.  Those  people  could 
not  do  no  more  work  than  two  and  a 
half  to  three  dollars  a  week,  but  I  was 
better,  I  was  a  good,  experienced  girl 
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and  do  all  kinds  of  work  that  no  other 
girl  could  do.  He  said:  "All  right,  I 
will  give  you  week  work."  So  he  told 
them  twelve  cents  a  coat  and  they  said: 
"What  can  we  do  for  twelve  cents  a  coat? 
innot  make  no  more  than  five  coats 
a  day.  How  can  we  make  our  living?" 
He  said:  "Don't  you  want  to  stay?  Go 
on,  go  out  of  the  shop.  I  will  kick  you 
out,  one  by  one,  out  of  the  shop." 

1  was  the  only  single  woman  there. 
They  were  all  married  women.  He  said : 
"I  can  kick  you  out."  The  women  got 
up  and  said:  "Well,  you  got  such  a 
heart,  you  make  us  work  for  twelve 
cents,  you  arc  a  rich  man.  Why  don't 
you  give  us  a  cent  more,  five  cents  a 
day  more.  That  is  enough  for  us." 

He  said  to  one  woman :  "A  good  look- 
ing woman  like  you,  maybe  you  don't 
need  no  position.  You  don't  need  to 
work  "  Y"ii  iimlcr-tand — I  am  a  young 
girl,  and  I  cannot  explain.  "A  nice 
woman  like  you,  if  you  don't  like  to  work 
in  a  shop,  you  don't  have  to  work,  you 
do  something  else."  So  that  woman,  of 
course,  she  had  to  keep  quiet.  She  un- 
derstood and  she  "aid :  "Well,  no.  I  will 
starve  first."  "Well,"  he  said  :  "Get  out 
of  the  shop."  He  talked  that  way  to 
that  woman. 

'I.  then,  when  he  put  me  to  week 
work — anybody  who  works  for  him  must 
make  small  stitches.  He  saH :  "They 
rrm^:  rhat  the  stitches  does  not 

show  at  a'l."  He  put  me  to  week  work 
ami  he  said:  "I  will  give  you  fourteen 

'  M"  oni: 

shoulder*,  and  if  I  was  to  work  real  f.i-t 
and  real  hard  that  I  would  not  have  two 
minutes  to  get  a  glass  of  water  to  drink, 
it  took  me  twenty-five  minutes,  so  in 
ten  hours  I  could  not  make  any  more 
than  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  coats. 
and  I  had  to  work  hard  to  do  that. 

(lie  first  day  I  make  twenty- four 
and  the  second  day  the  same.  I  con! 

My  do  no  more.  I  used  to  go  up 
there  a  quarter  after  six  and  half  past 
six  to  finish  the  shoulders,  because  if  I 
did  not  have  them  ready  thcv  had  to  wait 
•e.  and  my  overtime.  I  did  not  get 
paid  for  it.  So  one  day  there  were  about 
fifteen  coats  laying  on  the  floor  and  I  was 
the  only  one  basting  shoulders  and  the 


boss  came  in  and  he  said:  "Clara,  are 
those  coats  all  basted?"  I  said:  "All 
basted?  An  hour  and  a  half,  fifteen 
coats  all  basted ;  no,  they  ain't  basted." 
He  said :  "Do  you  let  them  lay  on  the 
floor?"  I  said:  "No,  but  if  you  don't 
want  them  on  the  floor,  put  them  on  a 
chair."  He  said :  "I  thought  they  were 
all  basted."  It  was  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  fifteen  coats  laying  on  the 
floor.  I  said :  "I  cannot  basic  a  coat 
in  less  than  twenty-five  minutes,  no  mat- 
ter how  hard  I  work."  He  said:  "You 
know  that  these  coats  must  fly  like  the 
leaves  on  a  tree,  that  is  the  way  you 
must  make  the  work  fly."  I  said:  "My, 
I  cannot  do  that."  He  said :  "Well,  you 
the  people  cannot  wait  for  you,  the 
finisher  cannot  wait  for  you,  the  work 
must  go  out."  So  I  said:  "Well,  get 
another  oru-  t<>  help  me  if  you  want  the 
work  to  fly."  He  said:  "No,  I  won't 
have  another  grrl,  you  got  to  do  it.  If  I 
get  another  girl,  you  have  to  baste  one 
hundred  coats  a  day,"  and  I  could  not 
do  that  in  a  week,  so  I  said:  "N"«>,  1 
cannot  do  it."  He  said :  "Well,  you 
should  baste  thirty-five  coats  a  day,"  and 
I  could  not  baste  no  more  than  twenty- 
four  coats  if  I  worked  real  hard. 

Of  course,  I  am  a  poor  girl  against  a 
rich  man.  If  I  would  quit,  maybe  it 
takes  me  two  or  three  days  to  get  another 
job,  and  there  was  a  family  of  five  or 
six  persons  in  the  house  and  I  was  the 
only  one  working,  and  then  I  lose  two  or 
three  days,  five  or  six  dollars,  and  I 
could  not ;  I  had  to  suffer  and  take  all 
he  said.  Every  day  he  comes  to  me  and 
he  said  the  work  must  go,  and  he  holler 
and  he  use  profane  words,  too,  so  what 
could  I  do?  I  cannot  go  to  another  place 
to  find  work  because  the  other  places 
were  on  a  strike.  Of  course,  he  was 
insulting  me  every  day  and  the  other 
people,  too. 

So  I  knew  they  were  striking  in  all  the 
shops,  so  I  told  all  our  girls.  I  said : 
"The  first  whistle  we  hear  in  the  window, 
that  means  for  us  to  strike.  You  cannot 
work  for  twelve  cents  a  coat,  and  I  can- 
not baste  thirty-five  coats  in  a  day,  and 
we  will  all  go  on  a  strike."  So  one  flay,  it 
was  dinner  time,  a  quarter  after  twelve, 
and  we  hear  a  big  noise  under  the  win- 
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dow  and  there  was  about  200  persons 
were  all  whistling  for  us  to  come  down 
and  strike,  so  I  was  the  first  one  to  go 
out  and  get  the  other  girls  to  come  after 
me. 

So  when  we  went  on  a  strike,  ho  owed 
me  eighteen  dollars  and  a  half,  and  he 
owes  all  the  people  and  he  would  not  pay 
us.  I  went  to  him  and  I  said:  "Why 
don't  you  pay  us?  I  need  the  money." 
He  said :  "I  am  not  going  to  pay  none  of 
you,"  and  he  did  not  do  it. 

WILLIAM  PRYOR  LETCH- 
WORTH 

ISABEL  C.  BARROWS 
New  York 

Forty-four  years  ago  I  spent  a  happy 
day  at  Glen  Iris,  the  beautiful  home  of 
Mr.  Letchworth,  a  day  succeeded  by 
many  others  in  "Rainbow-land"  as  we 
used  to  call  it,  not  alone  from  the  bril- 
liant colors  that  always  played  about  the 
Portage  Falls  when  the  sun  was  shining, 
but  because  the  bow  of  promise  was  a 
symbol  of  the  life  of  the  good  man  whom 
the  Indians  called  Hai-wa-ye-is-tah — 
"The  one  who  always  does  the  right 
thing."  He  opened  the  door  of  hope  and 
promise  to  many  a  man  and  to  even 
more  little  children.  It  is  not  the  great 
ones  of  the  earth,  not  the  learned  and 
wealthy,  not  the  mighty  and  powerful 
alone  who  are  mourning  because  he  has 
gone  to  his  grave.  It  is  the  countless 
little  children  saved  from  the  almshouse, 
the  innumerable  insane  rescued  from  hor- 
rible lack  of  care,  the  thousands  who  have 
to  eat  the  bitter  bread  of  poverty,  but 
at  least  have  decenter  places  in  which  to 
eat  it  because  he  designed  an  improved 
type  of  poorhouse ;  it  is  the  village  of 
epileptics  in  the  Letchworth  Colony;  it 
is  the  neighboring  farmers  and  their 
broods  of  children  who  gather  chestnuts 
in  the  noble  groves ;  it  is  the  prisoner  for 
whom  he  improved  conditions,  who 
mourn  the  man  just  gathered  to  his 
fathers  like  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe. 

William  Pryor  Letchworth,  who  died 
at  Portage.  N.  Y..  December  i,  was  one 
of  a  large  family  of  country-born  chil- 
dren. He  was  born  in  Brownville,  New 
York,  May  26,  1823.  Among  the  lessons 
he  learned  from  an  excellent  mother  were 


lessons  in  industry,  thrift  and  content 
and  how  to  do  things  well.  These  stood 
him  in  good  stead  during  his  whole  life. 
As  a  young  man  he  was  engaged  in  the 
saddlery  and  hardware  business  in  Au- 
burn and  later  in  Buffalo.  In  both  places 
he  prospered.  Yet  even  when  most  suc- 
cessful in  amassing  money  he  never  for- 
got the  charm  of  country  life  and  while 
he  was  busy  with  his  account  books  and 
stock-in-trade  he  was  planning  for  a 
home  nearer  to  the  heart  of  nature. 

Little  by  little  he  acquired  land  along 
the  Genesee  river,  till  in  the  course  of 
time  he  was  master  of  a  thousand  acres 
of  most  varied  and  wonderful  beauty. 
To  this  place  he  retired  for  rest  and  rec- 
reation. 

A  severe  accident  from  which  he  bare- 
ly escaped  with  his  life  turned  the  cur- 
rent of  his  thoughts.  Once,  in  describ- 
in  it,  he  said  in  his  simple,  earnest  way, 
"I  thought  my  life  must  have  been  spared 
for  something  more  than  money-making," 
and  accordingly  he  resolved  to  use  it  for 
a  higher  purpose.  From  that  time  for 
more  than  forty  years  his  name  was  the 
synonym  of  unselfish  devotion  to  the 
most  needy.  For  twenty-four  years  he 
was  on  the  State  Board  of  Charities, 
serving  as  president  from  1878  to  1888 
without  compensation  even  for  traveling 
expenses.  In  1884  he  was  president  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction,  and  when  in  1900  New  York 
organized  her  own  conference  of  chari- 
ties and  correction  he  was  the  first  pre- 
siding officer.  He  was  active  in  forming 
the  Association  for  the  Study  and  Treat- 
ment of  Epileptics  twelve  years  ago  and 
was  made  president.  This  was  in  recog- 
nition of  his  work  for  that  class  and  for 
his  large  and  valuable  book  on  that  sub- 
ject, a  great  storehouse  of  facts  col-' 
lected  and  arranged  by  him  after  visiting 
many  European  lands.  It  is  a  compan- 
ion to  his  work  on  the  Insane  in  For- 
eign Countries.  For  years  he  was  also 
vice-president  of  the  Prison  Association 
of  New  York. 

Largely  through  the  influence  of  Mr. 
Letchworth  a  bill  was  passed  for  taking 
all  children  from  almshouses  and  other 
pauper  establishments.  He  was  likewise 
very  influential  in  having  the  insane 
transferred  from  all  sorts  of  unsuitable 
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places  to  state  care,  though  he  was  al- 
ways eager  to  give  credit  for  most  of 
that  great  reform  to  Miss  Schuyler  and 
Mr^.  Lowell.  Indeed,  his  chivalrous 
regard  for  women  was  one  of  his 
characteriMk--..  a  characteristic  never 

marked  than  in  these  later  years  of 
invalidism,  when  he  carried  on  all  his 
vast  interests, — business,  philanthropic 
anrl  i>ersonal — with  the  aid  of  three  de- 
•;nen — his  amanuensis,  his  at- 
tendant and  one.  the  faithful  manager  of 
his  wi'Ie  estate.  No  ladies  in  the  land 
were  treated  with  gn-ater  deference. 

Iwautiful  old-fashi»nrd  o>iirt<-»y 
joined  with  profound  made  life 
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under  the  same  roof  with  him  a  rare 
boon. 

His  associates  in  his  own  state  were 
always  men  who  aided  in  every  re- 
form. In  his  national  work  he  had  as 
associates  such  well-known  men  as  Philip 

irrett,  F.  B.  Sanborn,  F.  H.  Wines, 
H.  H.  Giles,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  and 
many  more.  In  Europe  his  own  name 
was  known  and  honored. 

As  president  of  the  Buffalo  Fine  Arts 
Academy  he  was  able  to  further  the  art 
interests  in  the  city  which  he  loved,  and 
as  president  of  the  Buffalo  Historical 

'y  he  contributed  a  unique  chapter 
to  the  historical  associations  of  the  state. 
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Glen  Iris, — which  runs  for  three  miles 
along  the  Genesee  river  and  includes  the 
three    wonderfully    picturesque    Portage 
Falls  and  the  marvelous  canon  with  sheer 
walls  rising  350  feet  above  the  river — 
was  once  the   home  of   the  aborigines. 
He  greatly  desired  to  preserve  the  relics 
of  this  older  civilization.    The  first  thing 
he  did  was  to  buy  an  old  council  house 
built  of  logs  which  stood  on  one  of  the 
Indian    reservations.      The    logs    were 
marked  and  taken  down  and  the  cabin 
reconstructed  on  a  portion  of  his  estate. 
It  now   serves  as  a  museum  of  Indian 
things  open  to  the  public  and  looked  after 
by  a  caretaker.      Beside  it  is  the  grave 
of  Mary  Jemison,  "the  white  woman  of 
the   Genesee,"    who   was    taken   captive 
when  a  girl  and  brought  up  among  the 
Indians.    To  avert  the  destruction  of  her 
grave   when   city   improvements   threat- 
ened it,  he  removed  the  dust  and  ashes 
to  sleep  near  the  old  council  house,  build- 
ing a  monument  to  her.    He  also  moved 
the    cabin    which    had    belonged    to    her 
daughter    to    Glen    Iris    and   many    old 
gravestones  which  had  marked  the  sleep- 
ing place  of  Indians,  and  which  the  city 
ruthlessly  had  torn  up  to  build  culverts, 
he  set  up  in  this  happy  hunting  ground, 
•replacing  the  culverts  at  his  own  expense. 
There  had  been  feuds  between  some  of 
the  tribes  for  many  years,  and  Mr.  Letch- 
worth,  true  to  his  peace-loving  Quaker 
blood,  sought  to  smooth  out  these  differ- 
ences.    When  his  council  house  was  es- 
tablished he  invited  representatives  from 
the  warring  tribes  to  meet  round  its  open 
fire   and    smoke   the   pipe   of   peace   and 
bury     the    hatchet.      They    came     and 
through  his  gentle  words  peace  was  re- 
stored   and    he    was    adopted    into    the 
Seneca  tribe. 

Though  neither  wife  nor  child  of  his 
own  ever  gladdened  his  home,  Mr. 
Letchworth  made  for  himself  ample  op- 
portunity  to  rejoice  the  hearts  of  little 
children  and  thus  found  his  own  joy. 
One  of  his  most  gracious  charities  was 
what  he  did  for  convalescent  children.  A 
roomy  farmhouse  was  put  in  order  for 
their  reception.  He  even  moved  it  to  a 
snot  commanding  a  better  view.  It  was 
furnished  with  exquisite  taste,  and  pretty 
pictures  suitable  for  children  were  hung 
on  the  walls.  A  good  man  and  woman 


kept  it  in  immaculate  order  and  hither 
every  summer  came  sick  babies  with 
tired  mothers  and  little  boys  and 
girls  wan  from  hospital  operations. 
With  the  unfailing  supply  of  delicious 
rnilk,  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables,  the 
roses  soon  bloomed  on  their  cheeks  and 
a  rested  look  came  to  the  eyes  of  the 
mothers.  On  pleasant  afternoons  the  big 
White  mountain  coach  took  them  for 
drives  over  the  hills  and  through  the  val- 
ley and  when  they  saw  Buffalo  again  they 
were  different  beings.  It  was  beauti- 
ful to  see  Mr.  Letchworth  with  this  lit- 
tle group  of  happy  children  about  him. 

Other  times  when  it  was  a  benedic- 
tion to  watch  him  were  when  the  coun- 
try folk  came  by  the  score  for  picnics, 
hitching  their  horses  and  making  a  day 
of  it.  He  walked  about  among  them  like 
a  beloved  father,  enjoying  their  joy  and 
making  all  free  to  share  the  beauties  of 
nature  in  the  sunlit  valley. 

Long  ago,  on  an  autumn  day,  there  was 
a  tight-rope  exhibition  across  the  gorge 
near  Glen  Iris.  He  disapproved  of  trie 
terrible  hazard  and  refused  permission 
to  have  it  on  his  estate,  but  the  hundreds 
who  came  to  watch  the  feat  wandered 
at  will  through  his  gardens  and  park. 
When  the  last  train  had  carried  them  all 
away  we  walked  at  sunset  tli  rough  the 
lovely  grounds.  Across  one  of  the  paths 
lay  a  beautiful  dahlia,  uprooted  and 
thrown  carelessly  away.  Said  one  of  his 
family  who  did  not  quite  approve  of  his 
democratic  ways, 

"Thee  sees  now  what  comes  of  let- 
ting people  tramp  through  thy  grounds." 
"I  would  not  see  it,  sister,  if  I  were 
thee,"  lie  quietly  replied,  and  picked  up 
the  poor  dead  tiling — one  of  his  favorite 
plants — and  hid  it  in  the  woods. 

Glen  Iris  is  so  beautiful  that  it  has 
been  painted  by  many  an  artist  and  its 
praises  sung  by  many  a  poet.  A  little 
sheaf  of  these  poems  was  gathered  and 
printed  years  ago.  In  purchasing  the 
place  and  beautifying  it.  without  ever  do- 
ing the  least  thing  to  detract  from  its  nat- 
ural charms,  he  had  but  one  thought, 
that  it  should  be  forever  the  people's 
playground  and  the  student's  paradise. 
The  rare  geologic  formation,  the  abund- 
ant flora,  the  wealth  of  bird  life  would 
attract  the  latter,  while  the  incomparable 
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beauty  of  river  and  forest  appeals  to  all. 
More  than  half  a  million  dollars  he  ex- 
pended on  this  park,  denying  himself 
many  things  he  would  have  liked  that  he 
might  leave  it  in  good  condition.  He  did 
snit  till  his  will  should  be  opened 
to  let  the  world  know  what  was  coming 
to  it.  For  many  years  he  had  enjoyed 
the  thought  of  the  pleasure  he  was  going 
to  bestow  and  he  wisely  made  this  noble 
gift  to  the  state  of  Xew  York  before 
his  death  and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  it  would  be  accepted,  and 
cared  for  by  the  American  Scenic  and 
••rvation  Society.  May  that 
society  be  able  to  guard  the  precious  leg- 
acy from  despoilers  of  all  kinds,  includ- 
ing those  who  for  the  sake  of  gain  would 
make  of  this  lovely  valley  a  basin  for 
impounding  water  to  run  the  wheels  of 
industry.  Letchworth  Park,  with  its 
broad  farms,  sunny  meadows,  primeval 
forests,  majestic  falls  and  swift  flowing 
rivrr.  should  be  kept  forever  .mharmed, 
a  worthy  memorial  of  this  friend  of  hu- 
manity and  lover  of  the  outdoor  world. 

THE  STRIKE  OF  THE  MES- 
SENGER BOYS 

H.  1  .  J.  PORTER 
Industrial  Eniiowr 

\t  the  parish  house  of  the  Church  of 
Fifth  avenue  and  Tenth 
street,    the    rector,    the    Rev.    Percy    S. 
Grant,   has    for   several    years   held    on 
'  Sunday  evenings,  immediately  after  the 
service  in  the  church  adjoining,  what  he 
'   an   "after  meeting"   which  is 
addressed  by  someone  prominent  or  ex- 
pert in  his  field,  who  presents  a  subject 
in  a  brief  way  and  it  is  then  discussed 
by  the  audience. 

On  Sunday  evening  last  the  subject 
-ted  was  the  messenger  boys'  strike, 
which  had  been  "on"  for  eleven  days  to 
the  grent  inconvenience  of  the  public  and 
which  seemed  to  be  reaching  no  con- 
dusi 

Two  messenger  boys.  Henry  Katz  and 

Y'mgswick.    fourteen    and    fifteen 

of  age  resnectievlv.  told  in  their 

boyish    wav   what   they   had    struck    for. 

They  stated  that  they  were  hired  to  work 

ten  to  twelve  hours  a  day  seven  days    a 


week,  but  that  their  hours  of  service  usu- 
ally ran  from  fifteen  to  sixteen,  and  for 
this  at  one  and  one-half  cents  a  message 
their  weekly  wage  ran  from  $3.50  to 
$5.10.  But  out  of  this  they  had  to  pay 
fifty  cents  a  week  for  the  use  of  their  uni- 
forms continuously  as  long  as  they  were 
in  service,  and  when  they  gave  up  their 
position  had  to  turn  the  uniform  in  to 
the  company  before  getting  .their  final 
wage.  Besides  this  deduction,  there 
were  fines  varying  from  twenty-five  cents 
to  one  dollar  for  being  late,  the  loss  of 
a  button  from  the  uniform  and  infrac- 
tions of  petty  rules. 

They  said  they  were  striking  for  high- 
er wages,  shorter  hours  and  fairer  treat- 
ment. Their  statements  were  con- 
firmed by  George  Gelder  and  William 
Fruchter  of  the  Central  Federated  Union, 
who  had  organized  the  boys  into  the 
Messengers  National  Union.  They  also 
said  that  they  had  solicited  a  hearing  at 
this  "forum"  because,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Call,  the  socialist  newspaper,  t'ne 
press  of  the  city  had  either  refrained  al- 
together from  stating  the  facts  involved 
in  the  strike  or  had  misstated  them. 

Mr.  Gelder  said  that  the  strikebreakers 
employed  by  the  Western  Union  and 
Postal  Telegraph  companies  were  ob- 
tained from  the  Bowery  Mission  and  the 
Y.  M  T.  \.  and  excoriated  these  two 
"pseudo-Christian  organizations"  for  as- 
sisting the  corporations  to  break  the  state 
law  against  the  working  of  boys  under 
sixteen  over  nine  hours  per  day  and  over 
fifty-four  hours  per  week  and  after  seven 
p.  M.,  and  against  the  exploitation  of 
child  labor.  These  strikebreakers  were 
paid  four  dollars  a  day. 

One  of  the  worst  features  of  the  situa- 
tion as  it  existed.  Mr.  Gelder  pointed  out, 
was  the  environment  in  which  these 
children  were  compelled  to  live  and  the 
character  of  work  they  had  to  perform. 
He  said  they  were  not  only  raised  in  the 
atmosphere  of  Wall  street,  where  they 
imbibed  the  gambling  spirit,  but  at  night 
were  used  as  guides  in  the  "Tenderloin'' 
district  and  at  their  a?e.  which  was  more 
nearly  twelve  than  fourteen,  they  knew 
more  about  the  vice  of  the  city  than  men 
four  or  five  times  as  old. 
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In  the  discussion  which  followed  the 
speeches,  it  was  brought  out  that  this 
strike  has  had  the  usual  accompaniment 
of  beating  up  strikebreakers  by  the  strik- 
ers and  injury  to  the  boy  strikers  by  the 
police.  A  number  of  speakers  dwelt- 
upon  the  lack  of  interest  shown  by  the 
press.  On  the  day  following  the  meet- 
ing, only  a  few  papers  had  articles  on  it, 
and  these  were  mostly  of  a  desultory 
character,  and  emphasized  the  childish 
qualities  of  the  boys'  speeches  without 
catching  their  real  significance  and  with- 
out stating  the  facts  about  the  strike 
which  were  brought  out  at  the  meeting. 
It  also  developed  that  the  organizers 
of  the  boys  had  written  to  both  telegraph 
companies  asking  for  interviews  and  had 
received  no  replies ;  that  they  had  then 
telephoned  to  them  and  had  been  inform- 
ed that  the  companies  would  treat  only 
with  the  boys  individually. 

There  is  no  doubt  plenty  of  the  gro- 
tesque and  the  humorous  in  the  stammer- 
ing, ungrammatical  and  broken  English 
of  men  so  anxious  and  eager  in  their 
serious  desire  to  be  heard  that  they  are 
unconscious  of  everything  but  their  griev- 
ance and  their  remedy.  If  the  news- 
papers wish  to  transform  themselves  into 
comic  dailies,  at  the  expense  of  the  least 
understood  and  most  pitiable  of  our  citi- 
zens, they  exhibit  a  blindness  and  a  bru- 
tality for  which  there  will  be  some  sort 
of  punishment,  the  least  of  which  will 
be  public  condemnation. 

The  strikes  that  we  are  hearing  about 
at  the  present  time  are  perfectly  com- 
monplace phenomena,  and  the  corpora- 
tions whose  names  are  associated  with 
them  should  be  intelligent  enough  to  per- 
ceive that  they  mean  nothing  more  than 
that  the  time  has  come  for  them  to  or- 
ganize their  business  and.  their  employes 
into  shifts  that  do  not  require  so  many 
hours  a  day,  for  each  individual,  and  to 
pay  wages  with  some  reference  to  their 
own  profits. 

The  alternative  may  be  government 
supervision  or  government  ownership, 
for  such  ideas  have  been  fostered  in  the 
public  mind  by  recent  events.  The  nar- 
cels  post  is  being  hastened  by  the  atti- 
tude of  the  express  companies.  \  mes- 
senger service  tinder  the  Postoffice  De- 


partment has  flashed  into  the  public  mind 
because  of  the  messenger  boys'  strike. 

A  member  of  the  audience  which  lis- 
tened to  the  discussion  of  the  messen- 
gers, said  that  the  meeting  made  him 
think  of  a  roundhouse,  out  of  whose 
many  chimneys  steam  was  emitted.  Each 
speaker  found  himself  free  to  say  what 
he  pleased  without  let  or  hindrance, 
which  to  many  of  them  must  have  been 
a  surprise  and  to  all  a  personal  relief ; 
while  to  the  listeners  the  occasion  could 
not  help  being  the  source  of  a  wider  sym- 
pathy, if  not  a  more  accurate  mental 
analysis  of  conditions. 

The  same  gentleman  pointed  to  the 
advantage  that  London  had  in  the  free 
expression  of  opinion  it  permitted  to 
orators  of  all  sorts  of  explosive  views, 
who  ordinarily  are  heard  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Hyde  Park.  The  policy  of 
silence  and  suppression  toward  uncon- 
genial views,  which  is  that  of  most  of 
the  newspapers  and  of  the  Police  Depart- 
ment, is  not  only  obnoxious  to  democracy 
and  an  absolute  denial  of  the  basis  of 
popular  government,  which  is  free  dis- 
cussion, but  bottles  up  and  increases  a 
wrath  which  in  a  final  united  explosion 
might  prove  destructive. 

RAPID    TRANSIT  AS    A 
SOCIAL  WORKER 

JOHN  MARTIN 

Problems  of  rapid  transit  and  of  fran- 
chises in  cities — problems  under  active 
discussion  today  in  New  York,  Cleveland, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  and  likely  to  become 
acute  at  any  moment  in  a  score  of  grow- 
ing places — are  usually  determined  with 
little  regard  to  the  main  social  purposes 
which  rapid  transit  should  fulfill.  The 
welfare  of  the  mass  of  the  citizens,  the 
rentpayers,  is  often  lost  sight  of,  even 
when  the  interests  of  the  taxpayers  are 
prooerly  protected. 

•  First  among  the  aims  of  officials  in  de- 
•termining  city  policy  with  respect  to 
street  railways,  elevated  lines  and  sub- 
ways should  be  the  distribution  of  the 
city's  population  over  an  ever-widening 
area,  in  order  that  cheap  land,  on  which 
workmen's  residences  may  be  built,  shall 
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be  brought  into  the  market  as  fast  as  the 
city's  population  increases.     If  the  city 
be  badly  provided  with  good,  fast,  cheap 
transit    service    extending    beyond    the 
built-up  districts,  then  population  cannot 
spread,  the  pressure  upon  the  old  hous- 
ing accommodations  increases  and  rents 
inevitably  rise.     Rising  rents  lead  to  the 
•ruction  of  tenements  and  to  over- 
ling in  rooms,  with  all  the  ill  results 
on  family  life  and  morals  which  have  so 
often  been  described.     Essential  to  the 
prevention  or  cure  of  this  worst  form  of 
congestion,  the  suffocation  of  famjly  life 
in  narrow,  stifling  quarters,  is  the  con- 
tinuous   opening    to    residence    of    new 
tracts   within  swift  and   easy  reach  of 
factory  and  office.     In  medieval   times 
the  boundaries  of  a  city  were  its  walls 
and  defences.     Nowadays  the  boundary, 
equally  impassable  though  less  palpable, 
•-•  outer  limit  of  convenient  transit 
service  at  low  price.     For  the  rich  the 
automobile   and   the  commutation   rates 
on  steam  roads  widen  the  possible  sphere 
of   residence,   until   only   the   time   con- 
sumed in  passage  sets  the  effectual  limit 
to  the  daily  flight  to  and  fro.     But  the 
wage-earner,  who  forms  the  mass  of  the 
city    population,   cannot   possibly   afford 
more  than  the  humble  nickel  for  his  ride 
and  for  him  the  range  of  the  trolley  car 
limits  the  location  of  a  home. 

N'ew  lines,  arranged  simply  to  shuttle 
the  population  from  one  congested  dis- 
trict to  another,  are  of  secondary  impor- 
tance from  the  social  point  of  view, 
though  of  prime  importance  to  the  in- 
-  and  the  franchise  seeker.  Lines 
running  through  districts  already  occu- 
pied will  pay  from  the  start,  because  the 
traffic  awaits  the  cars :  but  lines  running 
••d  the  existing  houses,  though  their 
farther  stretches  may  not  at  first  pay 
money  dividends,  will  immediately,  by 
hiring  part  of  the  population  outwards, 
return  to  the  citizens  dividends  of  im- 
proved health,  better  living  conditions 
and  lower  rents. 

Shtly  these  prime   considera- 
tions are   usually   weighed   is   illustrated 
by   the   situation   in    New    York   today, 
the    Public    Service 

Commission    has   had    new    subway   and 
elevated  routes  under  consideration  and 


the  strap-hangers  have  •  been  pleading, 
threatening,  scheming  for  relief.  Many 
iu-w  n.nte-  have  been  approved,  among 
them  the  tri-borough  route  with  bifur- 
cating limbs  stretching  far  into  the  unset- 
tled parts  of  the  Bronx  on  the  north  and 
Brooklyn  on  the  south.  Upon  this  route 
some  work  is  already  under  way  and  the 
Public  Service  Commission  is  under- 
stood to  advocate  its  completion.  But 
when  the  plans  and  specifications  for  it 
were  issued  and  bids  for  its  construc- 
tion invited,  behold,  they  embraced  only 
the  parts  within  the  congested  areas  ;  they 
omitted  every  yard  of  the  sections 
through  undeveloped  territories.  Fears 
were  expressed  that  the  line,  as  planned, 
would  not  pay,  and  great  was  the  rejoic- 
ing in  some  quarters  when  Mr.  McAdoo 
made  a  responsible  offer  to  operate  the 
lines  if  certain  modifications  were  made. 
These  modifications,  however,  make  the 
route  still  less  attractive  from  the  social 
point  of  view,  because  they  require  the 
omission  of  the  Brooklyn  Fourth  ave- 
nue section,  which  will  serve  a  district 
only  partially  settled. 

Even  if  the  parts  of  the  line  be  built 
on  which  the  Public  Service  Commission 
has  secured  bids,  so  little  new  land  will 
be  brought  into  use  that  the  effect  on 
ng  conditions  will  be  well-nigh  neg- 
ligible; while,  should  Mr.  McAdoo's 
modifications  be  made,  the  effect  of  the 
line  on  rents  and  housing  would  be  prac- 
tically nil.  Yet  the  abbreviated  plans 
win  support,  because  people  see  and  feel 
the  discomforts  and  annoyances  of  cars 
jammed  to  suffocation,  of  passengers 
loaded  in  trains  like  cattle,  and  of  brutal 
crushes  at  bridge  terminals, — conditions 
truly  intolerable  and  crying  for  relief ; 
but  they  overlook  the  indirect  conse- 
quences of  a  dearth  of  transit  facilities — 
rising  rents  throughout  the  city,  intensi- 
fied crowding  in  rooms  and  worse  con- 
gestion on  blocks. 

To  secure  the  maximum  social  service 
from  transit  lines  two  factors  must  be 
considered: 

( i ) .  Fare.  The  flat  rate  for  any  dis- 
tance, usual  in  America,  is  more  desir- 
able than  the  rate  graduated  according  to 
distance,  usual  in  Europe.  If  the  pas- 
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senger  can  go  a  long  distance  for  the 
same  sum  as  a  short  distance  he  will 
range  farther  afield  for  his  home.  But 
even  the  uniform  nickel  fare  is  too  high 
for  winning  the  maximum  social  advan- 
tage. Cleveland  has  demonstrated  that 
a  three-cent  fare  can  pay.  Great  Britain 
and  Belgium  offer  workmen's  cars  and 
workmen's  trains  at  greatly  reduced 
rates  (twenty-four  miles  for  four  cents 
and  so  forth)  available  in  the  early 
morning  and  late  evening.  American 
social  workers  might  well  seek  reduced 
fares  and  improved  service  instead  of 
payments  into  the  city  treasury  as  the 
return  for  franchise  privileges. 

(2).  A  low  fare  on  a  single  route 
which  serves  only  a  narrow  district  and 
is  soon  overcrowded,  is  of  slight  s^dal 
advantage  compared  with  the  establish- 
ment of  numerous  routes  radiating  on 
all  sides  of  a  city  so  as  to  bring  all  the 
available  building  land  into  ready  use. 
Social  workers,  by  insisting  that  cities 
arrange  for  street  railway  corporations 
to  take  the  lean  with  the  fat  and  to  run 
frequent  cars  at  low  rates  along  a  num- 
ber of  undeveloped  routes  together,  will 
serve  their  clients,  the  wage-workers,  by 
thus  helping  to  keep  down  rents,  better 
than  they  would  by  later  paying  part  of 
the  rent  when  it  has  risen  beyond  the 
family  means  or  by  starting  classes  to 
enforce  domestic  morality  which  the 
living  conditions  render  almost  unattain- 
able. 

A  LABOR  PAGEANT 

GEORGE  B.  FORD 

The  New  York  Association  of  Neigh- 
borhood Workers  lias,  through  its  arts 
and  festivals  committee,,  embarked  upon 
a  great  new  work  which  is  bound  to  be 
epoch-making.  It  is  trying  to  bring  po- 
etry and  music  and  many  of  the  higher 
things  of  life  into  direct  vital  touch  with 
the  everyday  life  of  the  factory  and  the 
shop.  It  would  make  the  workers  feel 
that  this  poetry,  this  music  is  there,  right 
in  their  tasks,  no  matter  how  sordid  they 
may  be.  It  would  open  their  eyes,  so 
that  they  might  see  something  in  their 
toil  other  than  a  monotonous  grinding 
fight  for  existence.  It  would  make  them 


realize  as  they  never  have  realized  before 
that  the  work  of  the  modern  shop  or 
factory  is  something  actually  noble; 
something  to  glory  in. 

Everyone  knows  the  stigma  that  often 
attaches  to  labor  and  no  one  knows  it 
better  than  the  laborer  himself.  Yet 
here  is  the  chance  to  change  this  stig- 
ma into  an  honor,  to  give  labor  a  dignity 
and  a  meaning  such  as  it  has  never  had 
before. 

Art  can  accomplish  this  through  the 
compelling  power  of  symbolism.  Art 
today  is  by  these  means  expressing  some 
of  the  greatest  truths  of  life  and  ex- 
pressing them  in  a  way  that  is  stirring 
the  world  to  its  depths.  The  movement 
is  fascinating,  wonderful,  full  of  the 
greatest  promise  for  the  future. 

It  has  come  to  the  social  workers  to 
apply  this  to  the  great  problem  of  uplift- 
ing labor.  How?  By  inculcating  in  the 
children  of  the  laborers — the  workers  of 
the  near  future — through  the  medium  of 
music  and  of  the  dance,  of  drama  and 
of  pantomime,  a  deep  sense  of  the  great 
poetry  inherent  in  every  phase  of  work- 
aday life.  This  can  be  done.  The  child 
is  most  susceptible  to  such  impressions 
provided  they  can  be  presented  to  him 
in  a  way  he  will  appreciate.  And  so 
to  this  end,  the  Association  of  Neighbor- 
hood Workers  is  organizing  a  "labor 
pageant,"  to  be  held  late  next  spring  in 
Central  Park,  wherein  the  beauty  of  la- 
bor, both  historical  and  actual,  will  be 
symbolized  in  the  dance  and  pantomime 
in  a  way  that  will  give  it  a  charm  and  a 
purpose  such  as  it  has  never  yet  had 
before. 

To  be  done  at  all,  it  must  be  done  well. 
This  means  special  music  and  much  spe- 
cial training,  all  of  the  best — and  this 
costs  money.  A  minimum  estimate  is 
$1.500.  The  association  lias  agreed  to 
hold  the  pageant  provided  this  money  is 
all  promised  before  January  3. 

Some  of  our  greatest  American  dra- 
matists, musicians  and  painters  are  most 
heartily  co-operating  in  this  idea,  and 
some  of  the  leaders  of  trades  unions  see 
in  it  a  great  force  for  good.  All  believe 
that  it  marks  the  beginning  of  one  of  the 
greatest  movements  of  modern  times, 
where  labor  and  art  may  join,  each  help- 
ing the  other  to  the  uplift  of  both. 
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CLAUSE  79 

[The   following  communication   to   the  edi- 
tor on   Clause   79  of   the    Page   law   make  a 
total  of  twenty  published  in   THE  SUR 
the   past   six   months.      Justice   Bischoff's  de- 
cision that  the  clause  is  unconstitutional,  re- 
ported on  another  page  of  thi  u  ren- 
dered  it   inoperative   in   the   Night   Court   for 
Women  and  will  be  held  to  act  as  a  stay  to 
further  communications  on  the  subject  n 
SURVEY.     The  present  gr: 
both  in  the  way  in  which  the  different  writers 
have  marshalled  their  points  and  in  the  posi- 
tions taken,  representative  as  they  are  of  the 
different  angles  of  approach   to  the  problem. 
With  the  pressure  of  other  subjects  upon  our 
space  we  can  in   future  accept   for  pub!: 
only  letters  which  do  more  than  repeat  argu- 
ments which   here  or  in   previous  issue- 
been  adequately  advanced  or  which  are  more 
than  expressions  of  opinion  in  regard  ti> 
arguments.      Di-iin.-tly   new   matter    wi! 
course,   be   considered   and   THE   SURVEY   will 
continue  to  interpret  the   sanitary  and   social 
aspects  of  the  venereal  diseases  and  the  devel- 
opments with  regard  to  them. — ED.] 

To  THE  EDITOR: 

It     is,     I     think,     important     that     women 
throughout    the    country    who   are     following 
with  strong  interest  the  discussion  of  Qause 
the   Page   law  should  express   through 
the  mediin  'i  an  open  court  as  THE 

SURVEY  their  feeling  in  the  issue  involved. 
I  happen  to  know  the  judgment  upon  the  mat- 
ter of  a  number  of  southern  women — nurses, 
writers,  pr  nnd  home-keeping  wo- 

men.      All    vi-w   the  one-sided   provisions  of 
this  clause  with  deep  indign.v 
From   THE   SURVEY'S  report    (issue   for  No- 
vember   19).   of   the   lecent   meeting    of    the 
American     Society    of     Sanitary    and     Moral 
•luote    as    follows:     "Not     the 
least    interesting    part    in   the   discussion    was 
that   t.iken   by   the   women.      Without   a   place 
on  thr  although  they  formed  three- 

with   no  chance  to 

speak  until  a  motion  to  adjourn  was  before 
the  meeting,  they  revertheless  made  an  im- 
•i  all  who  were  present  ...  As 
discussion,  it  was  emotional  and  incoherent, 
but  it  stni'-k  home  to  many  as  evidence  of  an 
absor!  I 'rider  it  all  lay  a 

•  wrongs  suffered  by 

•  thnt  has  been  gath- 
ering    f  T    centuries    and    is    wreaking    itself 
pell  mell  on  what  they  rrg.nrd  as  a  'hypocriti- 
cal  and    Pharisaical    law.'" 

'••r    if   men    realize   what 

thinking  women  are  beginning  to  think  of 
them-  ;  nr-n.  but  of  many  men.  I 

wonder  if  it-rv  know  how  odious  is  growing 
the  word  "chivalry."  of  what  cold  mockery 
dwells  in  the  words  "the  church."  I  wonder 
if  they  know  what  encampments  sometimes 
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seem  the  legislatures,  and  how  murderous  ap- 
pears the  silence  of  the  physician.  I  wonder 
if  they  know  how  stained  shows  the  cradle 
in  which  lies  the  future  race,  and  how  fear- 
fully the  motto  above  the  cradle  looks  like 
"Degeneracy."  Since  the  law  declares  that 
the  father  is  next  of  kin  to  the  child,  the  na- 
ture and  nurture  of  the  future  race  ought  of 
course  to  be  left  to  man.  If  the  future  race 
is  blind  or  paretic,  was  it  not  his?— and  he 
has  had  his  animal  pleasure.  But  since  there 
is  a  remote  person  called  the  mother,  with 
no  place  on  the  program  truly,  but  yet  with 
a  chance  to  speak  just  before  the  meeting  is 
-tied,  there  may  perhaps  be  heard  a 
comment  now  and  then  as  to  that  legend  over 
the  cradle  and  as  to  what  it  might  be  if  the 
man  so  willed  it.  It  might  be  "The  Super 
Kace. 

MARY  JOHNSTON. 
Richmond,  Va. 

To  THE  EDITOR: 

In  my  paper  on  the  sanitary  supervision  of 
prostitution  as  provided  for  in  the  Page  bill, 
to  which  reference  was  made  in  THE  SURVEY 
ovember  10,  I  considered  the  practical 
•igs  of  this  bill  from  the  sanitary  point 
of  view.  Some  of  those  who  advocated  this 
measure  were  outspoken  in  their  denunciation 
Cementation.  The  inconsistency  of  this 
attitude  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  distinc- 
tion is  thus  made  without  an  essential  dif- 
ference. The  substantial  identity  of  sanitary 
supervision  as  employed  in  France  and  other 
countries  and  that  provided  for  in  the  Page 
bill  will  appear  from  the  following: 

Both  comprise  arrest,  arraignment,  convic- 
tion, registration,  medical  examination,  hos- 
pital treatment,  and  discharge  from  the 
hospital. 
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In  France  the  law  forbids  the  inscription  of 
minors.  If  a  girl  under  eighteen  years  of 
age  is  arrested,  she  is  not  sent  to  the  hospital, 
even  if  diseased.  Her  parents  or  guardians 
are  communicated  with,  and  if  they  do  not 
receive  her  she  is  sent  to  a  home  or  reforma- 
tory at  public  expense.  The  Page  bill  is  more 
severe  and  drastic  in  its  provisions.  The  girl, 
if  convicted  of  prostitution  and  found  dis- 
eased, is  classed  as  a  criminal,  without  refer- 
ence to  minority. 

The  French  system  provides  an  additional 
sanitary  guarantee  by  the  weekly  medical  ex- 
amination of  all  inscribed  prostitutes,  in  order 
to  detect  and  eliminate  as  promptly  as  possible 
sources  of  contagion.  If  this  examination 
shows  the  woman  to  be  diseased,  she  is  sent 
to  the  hospital ;  if  she  is  free  from  disease, 
this  fact  is  recorded  on  her  card  of  inscrip- 
tion. This  card  bearing  the  certificate  of  the 
physician  that  the  bearer  has  been  examined 
on  such  a  date  and  found  free  from  disease, 
constitutes  the  so-called  "license."  This  cer- 
tificate permits  her  to  frequent  certain  streets 
without  police  molestation,  as  a  compensation 
for  her  submission  to  the  weekly  medical  ex- 
amination. Hence,  all  prostitutes  are  divided 
into  two'  classes,  the  soumises  and  the  insou- 
mises,  the  latter,  of  course,  including  all  clan- 
destine prostitutes. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  sanitary  supervision 
of  prostitutes  constitutes  the  essence  of  reg- 
lemcntation. 

Perhaps  the  most  intelligent  and  impartial 
study  of  reglementation  ever  made  in  this 
country  was  that  made  by  the  Committee  of 
Fifteen  whose  report  was  embodied  in  The 
Social  Evil,  now  out  of  print,  but  on  file  in 
many  libraries.  This  states  that  "the  chief 
distinguishing  feature  of  modern  regulation  is 
its  endeavor  to  stamp  out  the  diseases  that 
everywhere  attend  vice  ...  so  prominent 
has  the  sanitary  aspect  of  the  problem  of 
vice  become  that  the  term  regulation  is  used 
generally  to  denote  sanitary  regulation  alone" 
(p.  24). 

PRINCE  A.  MORROW,  M.  D. 

New  York. 


To  THE  EDITOR: 

Maude  E.  Miner  has  explained  in  your 
columns  some  defects  in  the  working  of 
Clause  79  of  the  Page  law.  .Will  you  allow 
me  to  repeat  some  reasons  why  many  peo- 
ple think  the  whole  clause  objectionable,  how- 
ever excellent  the  intentions  of  its  framers 
may  have  been? 

1.  It  tends  to  increase  vice.     Its  advocates 
question  this,  and  advise  us  to  wait  and  see. 
But  it  must  work  that  way  automatically,  just 
as  the  consumption  of  tinned  meats  went  up 
when    the    government    undertook    to    inspect 
them  and  to  condemn  those  that  were  danger- 
ous. 

2.  It  is  inefficient.     The  effort  to  protect  the 
health  of  dissolute  men  by  imposing  compul- 
sory medical  examination  and  treatment  upon 


dissolute  women  has  been  thoroughly  tried 
out  in  a  score  of  European  countries,  and  has 
proved  a  failure  everywhere.  It  has  failed 
although  it  has  been  carried  out  with  a  com- 
pleteness and  a  degree  of  high-handed  power 
given  to  the  police  which  no  American  com- 
munity would  stand.  Paris  is  the  head  center 
'  of  the  system.  There  it  has  been  rigorously 
applied  for  more  than  a  century.  Not  only 
the  handful  of  women  arrested  for  disorderly 
conduct,  as  in  Xew  York,  but  all  the  fallen 
women  of  the  city,  so  far  as  they  are  known 
to  the  police,  are  subjected  to  medical  ex- 
amination at  short  intervals.  Yet  Paris  is 
scourged  to  a  notorious  degree  with  the  class 
of  maladies  against  which  this  legislation  is 
designed  to  guard,  and  the  Municipal  Coun- 
cil has  again  and  again  recommended  its  total 
abolition. 

It  fails  for  many  reasons.  One  is  that  the 
police  are  never  able  to  bring  under  exami- 
nation more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the 
women  engaged  in  this  miserable  business. 
What  impression  would  it  make  upon  an  epi- 
demic of  yellow  fever  if  one  in  a  hundred 
of  the  women  afflicted  with  it  were  put  in 
quarantine,  while  the  other  ninety-nine  women 
and  all  the  men  went  unquarantined?  It  may 
be  said  that  sequestering  even  a  few  of  the 
women  must  do  a  little  good.  But  it  might 
easily  dp  more  harm  than  good,  if  it  gave 
the  public  the  idea  that  an  effective  quaran-> 
tine  was  maintained,  and  hence  people  who 
would  otherwise  keep  away  ventured  freely 
into  the  yellow  fever  district. 

The  late  Dr.  Elizabeth  Blackwell  worked 
with  Mrs.  Josephine  E.  Butler  through  the 
seventeen  years'  agitation  which  led  to  the 
repeal  of  this  legislation  in  England.  The 
late  Dr.  Emily  Blackwell  was  for  many  years 
a  member  of  the  little  Vigilance  Committee 
in  New  York,  made  up  largely  of  physicians, 
which  warded  off  repeated  attempts  to  intro- 
duce the  system  after  the  Civil  War.  All  my 
life  I  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  the  medi- 
cal futility  of  such  legislation  discussed,  and 
to  rejoice  as  one  European  country  after  an- 
other abandoned  it.  Forty  years  ago  the  ma- 
.  jprity  of  doctors  in  England  and  Europe  be- 
lieved in  it.  Of  late  years  three  great  inter- 
national congresses  of  physicians  have  been 
held  to  discuss  the  best  means  for  preventing 
the  spread  of  this  class  of  ailments.  At  each 
of  them  it  proved  impossible  to  pass  a  resolu- 
tion recommending  the  compulsory  medical 
examination  of  women  as  a  means  to  this  end. 
The  preponderance  of  opinion  was  that  this 
had  proved  a  gigantic  sanitary  failure.  Even 
in  those  countries  where  the  system  still  pre- 
vails, there  is  a  strong  and  growing  movement 
against  it. 

.3.  It  is  unjust,  since  it  makes  a  wide  dis- 
crimination between  men  and  women  guilty 
of  the  same  offense.  A  writer  in  THE  SUR- 
VEY has  said  that  the  law  already  makes  such 
a  discrimination  all  along  the  line.  That  is 
true  in  England.  There  a  husband  can  di- 
vorce his  wife  for  infidelity,  but  a  wife  can- 
not divorce  her  husband  for  the  same  cause. 
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A  woman  who  annoys  a  man  by  solicitation 

on  the  street  can  be  arrested  and  sent  to  jail. 

but  a  man  who  annoys  respectable  women  by 

,'ion  on  the  street  cannot  be  punished. 

American  women  have  boasted  that  here  the 

law    has    been    impartial.      Men    and    women 

nduct     were     legally 

•he   same    penalty,   although   it    has 

l.irgfly  the  en-  the  police  • 

and  let  the  men  go.      When 

•   osrvelt    was    at    the    head    of    the 

police,  he  ordered  them  to  apply 

the  I.~:  and  it  made  quite  a  stir. 

He   has   repeatedly   expressed   his   disapproval 

•ind  that  "it  is  mean 

and  dt  testable  to  strike  at  the  woman  and  to 
let   the  m.v  -uen   feel  it 

to    be    a  -     to    embody    a 

double  standard  of  morals  in  the  law. 

Some  upholders  of  Cl.  ''iat  it 

is    not    "r<  .  -iment 

does  not   furnish  the  women  with 
tificates.     But  the  men  who  crowd  the 

:rl  is  given  a  clean  bill  of 
health  by  dismissal,  and  some   "f  them 

•  phine 

Butler  and   her  experienced  co-w<  i 
always   regarded   the  compulsory  medical  cx- 
of    women    for    the 

benef''  -  as  the  crux  of  the 

whol<  tern,  the  fundamental  in- 

'I  Ins  exists  in  the  Page 

s  for  shutting  up  the  girl  not 

•*  reformed,  not  until  she  has  been 

punished  enough,  but  simply  until  she  is  safe 

for   her  raster 

that,    instead     <-f     trying    to    get      the 
•I  try  to  (jet  its  com- 
!    features   apj>  <-n    as 

well  as  to  women.     Thcr- 
chance  of  inducing  the  Legislature 
Many    years   ago   a    measure    much    like    the 
hill    was    introduce*!    in    the    California 

•oduc- 

'tioti  of  a  parr.  • — a  bill   ui-t   like   it. 

-ions  were  applied  to  men 

to  wom-n.     The  second  bill   killed 

'  it  under  inextinguishable 

'Ir. 

Cla'  rndic-illy    and    fundamentally 

The    whole 

••'».      But.  while 

-I   be  done, 

there    are   some   thr  rfectly 

them       My  ov. 

can   '• 

like    that    which    is 

•id  that  the 

•ticked   through 

a  much  larger 

of       wholesome 

'    free 
from 

the    hygienic 
and  a 


in    vice,    those   who    exploit    the    unfortunate 
girls  for  their  own  profit.    At  present,  in  most 
the  law  provides  a  heavier  penalty  for 
stealing  a  horse  than  for  stealing  a  girl. 

ALICE  STONE  BLACKWELL. 
Dorchester,  Mass. 

To  THE  EDITOR: 

Recollecting  the  discussion  at  the  American 
Society  of  Sanitary  and  Prophylaxis 

•.her  10.  it  may  be  of  interest  to  refer  to 
a  similar    d  at    the    meeting    of    the 

German    society    of    the   same    name   held    in 
190.1.     Speaking  to  the  question  of  the  sanitary 

lacing   diseased    prostitir 
i-  of  the  members  said  :     "A  mathe- 
l    proposition    that    is    a    favorite    with 
regul  r  -'d   that   is.   when   superficially 

examined,  plausible  enough  to  seem  as  an  ar- 
gument in    favor  of   regulation,  is  this:     One 
••ite   receives,  on   an   average,    four  men 
\.  if  a  disea-i-'l  prostitute  is  interned 
-   there  have  been  eighty  men 
•.  ed    from   infection.     But  this  argument 
1  good  if  th<-  eighty  men  were 
'uring  the  time  when  the 
was  incarcerated.     This, 

the  case.     If  • 
••d.  the  men  seek  profit 

and  if  she  is  interned  then  C.  and  so  on.    This, 
then,  i  m  why  (he  most  ideal  regula- 

•id  why  the  spread  of  venereal 
•e  limited  by  removing  a  num- 
s   from    ii'c.     If   one -third   of 
all  arc  interned,   the  other  two-thirds   will  be 
•n  demand.     If  another  third  are  remov- 
thc    remaining  thirH  are    not 
enough    and    new    recruits   are    sought.     That 
*e  in  the  Middle  Ages  when  pious 
rulers   likr  ••  all   prostitutes  out 

of  their  dominions.     In  a  little  while  the  num- 
ber had   reached   its   former  height,  an'1 
will  remain  as  long  as  the  lu«t  of  man  is  al- 
to make  demands"  Cpage  366.  Zeitschr. 
f.  Bekimpf.  d.  Geschlechtskr.  1001). 

As  showing  how  much  or  how  little  there  is 
in  the  claim  that  the  removal  of  diseased  pros- 
titutes, by  clearing  t'  reduces  the  de- 
mand the  folio-.'  'S  were  presented  in 

me  di«cussi,iu-  "In  1800  the  Pr 
hospitals  treated  in  all  I.1.O7I  cases  of  womi-n 
venereal  disease.  Of  these,  only  5.480, 
were  prostitutes.  The  rest  were  servants 
(  2.504  V  married  women  (1.047).  children  tin- 
der fifteen  year  »nd  working  girls  in 
shops,  factories  and  stores,  etc.,  who  made  up 
the  » 

•his   same  com-  ser  touched   on 

some  of  the  s.-irnr  points  that  were  discussed 
here   in    New   York,   the   fc  .Mowing  quotations 
from  his  remarks  being  pertinent:     "To  esti- 
mate correctly  the  significance  of  prostitution 
as  the  source  of  venereal  disease  it  is  always 
to  be  home  in  mind  that  the  diseases  of  pros- 
titutes are  conveyed  to  them  by  infected  men, 
very    frequently,    this    lias    not    tirst    oc- 
<--i-red    after    the    girl    became   a    professional 
••ute.   but   before   she   had    definitely   en- 
iipin  that  life   (page   166).     Careful  ob- 
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servation  showed  that,  at  the  end  of  a  five- 
year  period  of  record  and  observation,  that 
is  to  say.  in  spile  of  regular  surveillance,  66 
per  cent  of  prostitutes  were  syphilitic  (page 
174).  Truly,  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  hy- 
gienic bcnulits  as  we  may  have  attained  by 
regulation  outweigh  all  the  reproaches  which, 
with  more  or  less  justice  are  met  with  from 
the  moral,  social,  political,  legal,  and  other 
standpoints  (page  196).  Only  such  methods 
should  be  adopted  as  are  free  from  any 
shadow  of  civic  degradation  (page  217).  My 
experience  in  Breslau  shows  that  the  simple 
fact  of  the  city  hospital  having  a  division  for 
prostitutes  drives  many  women  patients  away 
from  it"  (page  229). 

LAVINIA  L.  DOCK,  R.  N. 
New  York. 


To  THE  EDITOR: 

The  first  three  items  in  Dr.  Morrow's  par- 
allel columns  may  be  put  aside  in  the  present 
discussion  for  as  to  them  the  Page  bill  intro- 
duced no  changes.  His  fourth  item  seems  to 
me  misleading  in  that  registration  under  a  li- 
censing system  applies  to  all  prostitutes,  and 
under  the  Page  bill  the  finger  print  system 
applies  only  to  those  who  have  been  arrested 
and  convicted  in  court.  His  fifth  item  is 
open  to  the  same  criticism  in  that  medical  ex- 
amination under  a  licensing  system  applies  to 
all  prostitutes,  and  under  the  Page  bill  only  to 
those  who  have  been  arrested  and  convicted. 
His  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  points  are  open 
to  precisely  the  same  criticism. 

There  seems  to  me  then  to  be  little  left  of 
Dr.  Morrow's  parallel  columns.  May  I  sug- 
gest a  substitute? 


• 

Licensing 

SiHtem 

Page  Bill 

Prostitution 

R  e  c  o  g  n  1  zed  as 

Contrary  to  law 

lawful 

The   offence 

Being  diseased 

Prostitution 

Mecllcnl       ex- 

amination 

All  prostitutes 

Dnly  those  arrest- 

ed and  convicted 

Disposition  of 

Released 

Oomml  1  1  e  d    to 

those    found 

workhouse  :    fined 

health; 

(In  a  few  cases), 

or  placed  on  pro- 

bation   (in  a  few 

rases). 

The      average 

Knows    that    all 

May    have    heard 

man 

prostitutes     are 

that  of  the  small 

supposed  to  have 

iroportlon  arrest- 

been    medically 

ed  nnd  convicted. 

examined 

those     diseased 

have    been    com- 

mitted to  hospit- 

als 

The    attitude  Recognizes  prostl- 
of     the     com-    tntion    as    lawful 

Brands     prostitu- 
tion  as   unlawful 

munlty 

and  tries  to  pre- 

but   tries    to    di- 

vent disease. 

minish  infection. 

Truly  a  most  serious  objection  if  well 
founded.  But  where  did  the  writer  get  her 
information?  The  women  who,  after  convic- 
tion and  after  medical  examination,  are  found 
to  be  free  from  disease,  do  not  walk  out  of 
the  court.  They  stand  convicted  and  subject 
precisely  to  the  same  penalties  as  was  the 
case  before  Clause  79  was  enacted.  Nearly 
all  of  them  are  committed  to  the  workhouse. 
A  small  number  are  placed  on  probation,  and 
a  small  number  are  fined.  The  actual  figures, 
as  to  the  disposition  of  the  total  number  of 
women  convicted  during  the  period  in  which 
Clause  79  was  in  operation,  are  as  follows: 
Sent  to  the  workhouse  on  an  indeter- 
minate sentence  120 

Sent    to   the   workhouse    for   a   definite 

period    51 

Sent  to  other  institutions 2 

Sent  to  a  hospital  or  to  the  workhouse 

hospital    80* 

Fined    17 

Placed  on  probation 14 

Total..  284 


Another  of  your  correspondents,  writing 
from  Dorchester.  Mass.,  says:  "But  the  men 
who  crowd  the  Night  Court  all  see  if  a  girl 
is  given  a  clean  bill  of  health  by  dismissal, 
and  some  of  them  often  follow  them  out  of 
the  court." 


*Most  of  these  went  to  the  workhouse;  but 
fifteen  cases  went  to  the  City  Hospital  on- 
Blackwell's  Island. 

HOMER   FOLKS. 

LAW  STUDENTS'  IDEA  OF  CHARITY 

To  THE  EDITOR  : 

In  the  practical  program  of  the  social 
worker  one  of  the  most  important  items  is 
the  education  of  the  public  in  matters  philan- 
thropic. The  answer  which  the  public  gives 
to  the  question.  What  is  a  charity?  is  of  ob- 
vious moment  to  those  who  are  endeavoring 
to  interest  the  public  in  the  alleviation  of  so- 
cial conditions. 

An  inquiry  which  I  was  recently  enabled 
to  make  in  the  largest  of  our  western  state 
universities  seems  to  me  to  throw  at  least 
a  little  light  on  the  attitude  which  the  aver- 
age university  law  student  entertains  toward 
charities.  The  investigation  embrnced  213 
senior  law  students — enough  to  render  the  re- 
sults interesting,  if  not  completely  representa- 
tive. The  task  was  assigned  to  these  stu- 
dents of  drawing  up  a  fictitious  will.  Among 
the  various  provisions  to  be  incorporated 
therein  was  one  providing  for  the  bequest  of 
a  sum  of  money  "in  trust  for  a  charity."  No- 
restriction  was  placed  upon  the  sort  of  char- 
ity to  be  favored.  Since  the  chief  interest  of 
each  student  was  to  draft  a  will  valid  in  its 
legal  form  and  phraseology,  it  is  not  improper 
to  assume  that  by  far  the  great  majority  of 
them  bequeathed  their  fictitious  clients'  money 
to  the  first  charity  which  came  into  their 
minds.  Fantastic  endowments  originated  for 
the  occasion  might  appear,  but  they  would  be 
comparatively  few  in  number  and  easily  de- 
tected. 

Proceeding  on  these  assumptions  I  exam- 
ined the  213  wills  drawn  up.  with  a  view  to 
ascertaining  what  sort  of  thing  presented  itself 
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to  the  minds  of  these  students  of  the  law 
when  the  word  charity  was  spoken  to  them. 
The  results  mny  be  partly  psychological  in  in- 
terest but  they  cannot  help  but  reveal  to 
some  extent  the  state  of  thought  which  these 
young  men  had  reached  concerning  worthy 
charities.  If  a  majority  of  them  had  turned 
over  money  to  the  u--e  of  a  committee  on 
standards  of  living  and  labor,  quite  a  different 
state  of  mind  would  have  been  revealed  than 
if  the  same  majority  had  joined  in  fostering 
county  almshonses. 

My  tabulation  shows  that  176  of  these  213 
students,  or  82  per  cent,  bestowed  their 
clients'  money  upon  institutions  of  one  sort 
or  another,  leaving  37  who  favored  charities 
not  institutional.  The  176  institutions  favored 
grouped  themselves  as  follows: 

Hospitals    58' 

Schools  and  colleges 44 

Orphanages    

Churches  and  Y.  M.  C  A.'s 18 

Pul.lic   Libraries    6 

Florence   Criltcnton    Homes i 

Scattering  (including  homes  for 
feeble-minded,  blind,  aged,  old  la- 
dies, poor,  homes  for  boyi,  etc)..  25 


Total 


176 


Perhaps  the  institution  most  conspicuous  be- 
cause of  i!s  absence  from  this  list  is  the  social 
settlement,  which  found  no  *>enefactor  among 
the  students. 

The  thirty-seven  non-institutional  charities 
grouped  themselves  as  follows: 

Public  playgrounds   .................  5 

Associated   charities    .  .           .......  4 

A  nti-  tuberculosis   agencies    ..........  4 

onic  lodge   ......................  4 

County  poor  outside  institutions...!. 

r  treatment  of  hydrophobia  ____  2 

Public   parks    .......................  3 

International   peace   .................  I 

Widows  of  Chcrrv   Mine  victims...!  i 

Child  placing  put  agencies  ...........  i 

Cause  of  prohibition   ................  i 

Other*    (including   fantastical)  .....  .!  9 

37 

If  some  of  these  seem  to  partake  little  of 
the  nature  of  a  charity,  in  the  accepted  usage 
of  that  word,  the  fact  does  not  reveal  any 
more  enlightened  views  on  the  part  of  these 
students  as  to  what  it  today  regarded  as  the 
most  needed  philanthropic  work.  Only  one 
of  the  213  directed  his  client's  money  to  the 
aid  of  widows,  a  class  of  persons  who  gave 
rise  to  one  of  the  chief  problems  before  the 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion at  St  Louis  last  May. 

W.  D.  LAJCI. 

Union  Settlement  New  York. 
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FATHER  RYAN'S  ARTICLE 
To  THE  EDITOR: 

meant  to  have  written  you  commend- 
ing the  very  remarkable  article  by  the  Rev. 
John  A.  Ryan  in  THE  SUKVKY  of  Septem- 
ber 3.  I  am  not  a  believer  in  the  mini- 
mum wage,  but  that  is  a  statement  in  favor 
of  it  which  is  so  fair-minded  and  shows  such 
a  candid  appreciation  of  the  opposing  argu- 
ments as  to  make  converts  if  anything  can, 
and  incidentally  to  do  the  more  important 
service  of  raising  the  whole  plaue  of  the  dis- 
cussion. 

JOSEPH  LEE. 
Boston. 

A  SETTLEMENT  FOLLOW-UP 
To  THE  EDITOR: 

The  problem  of  a  shifting  population  is  so 
comprehensive  in  scope  that. a  thorough  dis- 
cussion would  touch  nearly  every  aspect  of 
the  settlement  problem.  The  writer  wishes  to 
call  attention  to  a  few  salient  points. 

From  the  settlement  point  of  view,  the 
problem  of  a  shifting  population  can  be  more 
clearly  formulated  as  that  of  a  graduating 
population.  In  every  city  the  national  groups 
in  settlement  neighborhoods  shift.  Irish  are 
superseded  by  Jews.  Jews  by  Italians  or  Ne- 
groes. Italians  by  Slavs,  and  so  on.  The 
movement  of  a  group  denotes,  in  most  cases, 
that  it  has  moved  ahead  one  step,  however 
slight  of  the  economic  and  social  status  of 
the  neighborhood.  It  is.  in  the  main,  not  a 
neighborhood  but  a  city  settlement  problem. 
\Ve  realize  this  when  we  must  face  the  prob- 
lem of  settlement  graduate*.  It  seems  dis- 
couraging at  times,  when  after  years  of  con- 
tact with  promisii'g  young  men  and  women, 
they  leave  the  neighborhood.  It  is  a  sieve-like 
process.  A  few  keep  in  touch  with  the  old 
neighborhood  house,  but  in  the  main  there  is 
a  waste  of  promising  social  energy.  The  old 
neighborhood  loses  the  leaven.  This  would 
not  be  at  all  regrettable  did  a  new  neighbor- 
hood gain  it.  The  situation  is  serious  when 
we  realize  that  the  graduating  population  fre- 
quently emerges  from  a  neighborhood  with 
the  advantages  of  settlements  and  other  social 
agencies  into  a  neglected  neighborhood  lack- 
ing these  influences  for  moral  and  social 
progress.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  young 
men  and  women  in  these  neighborhoods  show 
the  ugly  traits  of  quasi  parvenus.  They  take 
the  conventional  pleasures  of  the  new  neigh- 
borhood and  lose  the  spur  to  ambition  of  the 
one  from  which  they  emerged.  "I  wish  there 
were  a  settlement  house  here."  said  a  father 
to  the  head  worker  of  a  Boston  settlement 
"My  children  are  so  frivolous  now."  •  He  was 
a  new  inhabitant  of  a  new  and  neglected 
neighborhood. 

How  can  we  meet  this  problem?  Only  by 
inter-neighborhood  co-operation.  Neighbor- 
hood problems  are  organically  inter-related. 
They  challenge  us  to  take  a  larger  city  point 
of  view.  They  must  be  met  by  an  inter- 


neighborhood  organization.  A  real  estate 
operator  in  New  York  predicted  that  a  new 
tenement  district  would  arise  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  new  loft  district.  He  Is  purchasing 
boarding  house  property  and  preparing  to 
erect  the  tenements  for  the  factory  workers. 
He  foresaw  the  drift  of  population  and  is 
preparing  to  reap  a  profit.  He  exercised  fore- 
sight in  the  interest  of  profit.  We,  as  social 
workers,  must  prepare  for  the  shifts  in  neigh- 
borhoods by  exercising  social  foresight  in  the 
interest  of  the  well  being  of  the  new  neighbor- 
hood. It  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  survey  the 
field  and  be  on  the  alert  to  send  out  outposts. 
The  city  should  be  dotted  with  a  network  of 
centers  "of  neighborliness.  For  this  purpose, 
inter-neighborhood  organizations  must  co- 
operate through  some  form  of  record  system 
by  which  a  child  who  leaves  a  neighborhood 
house  is  not  lost.  If  a  rigid  transfer  system 
like  that  in  the  public  schools  is  impossible, 
there  should  be  some  method  of  referring  chil- 
dren who  leave  a  settlement  to  agencies  with 
similar  purposes  in  the  new  neighborhood.  A 
more  practicable  arrangement  would  be  to 
establish  branch  settlements  in  various  sec- 
tions of  the  city  to  which  members  may  be 
transferred.  This  is  only  possible  if  a  set- 
tlement is  willing  to  discentralize  its  activities. 
Above  all  there  must  be  a  constant  survey 
of  the  drift  of  population  and  a  plan  devised 
for  placing  outposts  or  new  settlements  in  the 
new  neighborhoods.  I  use  the  word  outpost 
advisedly,  for  in  most  cases  it  is  essential 
that  neighborhood  activity  begin  on  a  small 
scale.  Through  an  efficient  secretary  at  large, 
a  neighborhood  workers'  association  can  in 
stitute  such  a  campaign  of  propaganda  and 
plant  these  outposts  themselves,  dotting  tin- 
city  with  centers  of  neighborliness. 

HENRY  MOSKOWITZ. 
Down  Town  Ethical  Society,  New  York. 


HELP    THE    OLD    PEOPLE    TO 
HAVE  A  HAPPY  CHRISTMAS 


There  is  to  be  an  attractive  sale  of  articles, 
suitable  tor  Christmas  gifts,  made  by  the  iiged 
anil  in I'u  in  inmates  in  the  City  Almshouses  in 
Koom  6I<>  of  I  lit  Uniied  Charities  liuihling.  on 
December  I4lh.  from  10  until  (5  Some  of  the 
work  done  by  this  unfortunate -class  of  people, 
m:iny  of  whom  are  hopelessly  crippled  or  bliii'l, 
is  most  nrtisiic.  Among  the  :inicles  wh  ch 
will  be  for  sile  at  reasonable  prices  are  scrap 
baskets.  w«.rk  b -skets,  bath  room  rugs,  rag 
rusis  hammered  brass  work  hi  bby  horses,  toy 
animals,  small  carved  articles,  veranda  la'  Its, 
foot  stools,  individual  hat  stands,  toboggan 
caps  maids'  and  butlers'  aprons,  etc. 

This  sale  is  arranged  yearly  by  the  New 
York  City  Visiting  Committee  of  the  Plate 
C'hii  itii-s  Aid  Association.  No  commission  is 
charged  on  the  sale  of  these  anicles  and  the 
money  will  be  sent  directly  to  the  old  people  in 
time  for  Christmas. 


Is  Mankind  Advancing  ? 

A  Thought-compelling  Book 


By  MRS.  JOHN  MARTIN 

8vo,  302  Pas«,  Cloth,  $2.00  Net 


A  vigorous  discussion  of  this  inexhaustible 
question,  marked  by  courage,  a  keen 
scepticism,  and  wide  acquaintance  with 
literature  and  life.  The  results  arrived  at 
will  often  prove  surprising  and  at  all  times 
stimulating  to  thought  and  inquiry.  A  book 
for  bold  and  open-minded  thinkers. 


The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co. 


33  East  17th  Street 
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WEBSTER'S 

NEW  INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 

MANY  GIFTS  IN  ONE.    Besides  the  dic- 
tionary of  English  it  is  a  dictionary 
of  art,  ficiion,  music,  synonyms, 
geography,  etc. 

THE  MOST  USEFUL  GIFT.    Of 

constant     service    to    lawyer, 
farmer,    physician,    editor. 
400,000  words  denned.    6000 
illustrations.       21 00    pages. 
A   New  Creation. 

ATTRACTIVE  and  LASTING.  J 

A    gift    to    be    enjoyed,    j- 
admired,    remembered, 
not  for  a  few  days  only, 
but  for  a  gener- 
ation.    Rich 
and  durable 
bindings. 
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G.  &C.  Merriam 
Co.,  Publishers, 
Springfield,  Mass. 
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PHILADELPHIA'S 
GLAD  TIDINGS 

Public  sentiment    in    Philadelphia   has 
cored  a  triumph  in  early  shopping, 
and  Christmas   this  year  will  have 
meaning  for  about  35,000  more  empires 
than  ever  IH.-I  ^gli  an  agreement 

among  the  larger  merchant-  e  at  6 

o'clock    through   the    holi  I'P'i'g 

season.  The  story  of  thi>  victory  in 
Philadelphia  is  so  distinctly  a  tribute  to 
the  power  of  public  opinion,  and  its 
achievement  has  already  brought  so  many 
questions  from  merchants  and  civic 
bodies  of  other  communities  as  t<>  1. 
came  about,  that  it  is  given  briefly  here. 
In  December,  i  years  ago, 

large  store   in    Philadelphia,   with 
one  exception,  kept  its  doors  open  even- 
two  weeks  or  more  preceding 
Christmas.      Representatives  of  the 
sinners'  League,  making  nightly  inspcc- 
reported  that  twenty-six  establish- 
ments in  one  small  district  were  violating 
the  law  which  limited  the  hours  of  wo- 
men at  that  season  to  ten  in  one  day. 
The  usual  schedule  for  the  saleswomen 
from  8  A.  M.  to  10  P.  M.,   in    some 
alternate  days;  in  others,  con- 
tinii  • 

In  the  next  two  years,  systematic  noti- 
fication and  visiting   of    the    merchants, 
and  widespread  appeals  to  all  organiza- 
icn    in   and   near    Philadel- 
phia. t<>   several   hundred   ministers,  and 
<•   general   public   by   means  of   the 
•i  the  change.     The 
•    the    Factory    Department 
t  at  their  po«ts  during  the  holi- 
• -n  instead  of  having  a 
md  the  stores  so  arranged  their 
that  all  employes  who  remained 
until  late  at  night  c.vne  in  proportionately 
late  on  that  same  day — -thus  not  exceed- 
ing ten  hours  of  work.      Thus,  in   10/17. 
Mishments  were   found    to 
•• 'lating  the  law  in  place  of  the  twcn- 

before. 

During  this  time  a  slow  but  steady  re- 
duct  nights  took  place  in 
smaller  as  well  as  larger  stores,  and  by 

17.    : 


1908  ten   nights    represented    the   maxi- 
mum.     Last  year,  however,  the  first  de- 

iie  stores. 

The  Consumers'  League,  desiring  t< 
to  the  utmost  the  power  of  direct  public 
:  to  alxm:  •  •men 

they  write  personal  letters  to  the 
:rf,r  their  opinion  of  night 
shopping.  The  character  of  the  response 
appears  in  the  fact  that  certain  firms 
found  it  necessary  to  issue  printed  re- 
plies to  the  letters,  while  others  detailed 
two  or  three  clerks  for  a  number  of  days 
to  reply  to  them.  Simultaneously  the 
newspapers  gladly  responded  to  a  re- 
(jiicst  for  editorial  comment  and  support 
of  early  shopping  hours. 

The  merchants'  answer  to  the  public 
v\as  the  announcement  that  open  nigh* 
were  cut  from  ten  to  five,  one  store  es- 
tablishing 6.30  as  a  closing  hour  for  the 
first  time. 

The  approach  of  the  present  season 
brought  a  new  situation.  A  recent  lasv 
prohibiting  the  employment  of  girls  under 
eighteen  and  boys  under  sixteen  after  9 
P.  M.  is.  for  the  first  time,  subject  to  the 
test  of  the  holiday  trade.  A  notice  call- 
ing attention  to  this  provision  and  asking 
f»r  information  as  to  plans  for  the  holi- 
day season  was  sent  to  all  large  mer- 
chants by  the  Consumers'  League  in  No- 
vember. 

The  answer  came  late  the  evening  of 
December  i  over  the  telephone.  The 
head  of  one  of  the  largest  retail  firms 
called  up  the  Consumers'  League  to  say 
that  he  had  good  news.  "1  thought  that 
honld  certainly  hi-  the  tirst  to  hear 
it."  he  said.  "While  I  an  speaking  for 
ives  only,  I  can  add  that  none  of 
the  department  stores  will  remain  open 
after  six  during  the  entire  season.  I 
congratulate  you  and  the  women  you 
represent  on  what  you  have  enabled  us 

to  da" 

Anticipating  criticism  and  protest  from 
large  numbers  of    habitual    night    shop- 
and   congestion   on   coming   Satur- 
.  as  a  result  of  this  change,  the  Con- 
sumers' League  has  taken  a  further  step. 
It  is  issuing  a  request  to  other  employers 
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in  Philadelphia  to  allow  groups  of  their 
workers  to  take  a  mid-week  half -holiday, 
if  they  desire  it,  in  order  to  do  their  shop- 
ping. The  newspapers — which  have 
been  the  greatest  factor  in  accomplish- 
ing all  that  has  been  done — are  taking  up 
this  matter  and  issuing  the  request  as  an 
open  letter  from  the  league.  The  plea 
is  that  factories  and  business  offices  co- 
operate with  merchants  in  making  this 
most  popular  gift  to  the  working  people 
of  Philadelphia.  It  is  in  line  with  action 
taken  by  some  offices  in  New  York  and 
elsewhere  for  a  number  of  years  and 
notably  by  the  Visiting  Nurse  Associa- 
tion of  Chicago  for  the  past  six  years. 
Half  of  the  nurses  have  a  half-holiday 
on  Wednesday  and  half  on  Saturday  the 
year  round,  but  during  the  second  week 
of  December  an  additional  half  day  is 
added  to  give  an  entire  day  for  shopping. 
Of  the  full  staff  of  sixty-six,  half  are 
thus  off  duty  6n  Wednesday  and  half  on 
Thursday.  One  thing  only  is  compul- 
sory— that  they  take  the  full  day  for 
their  own  shopping. 

CHICAGO  STRIKE 
STILL  UNSETTLED 

With  the  exception  of  the  firm  of  Hart, 
Schaffner  and  Marx,  the  clothing  manu- 
facturers of  Chicago  have  reiterated  that 
they  "have  nothing  to  arbitrate"  and  will 
accept  only  "unconditional  surrender" 
from  their  striking  workers.  This  is 
in  the  face  of  an  urgent  statement  by 
Mayor  Busse  that  the  whole  community 
desires  the  end  of  the  struggle  and  that 
"neither  side  should  object  to  submit  its 
case  to  a  fair  arbitration  court" ;  and  an 
equally  vigorous  declaration  by  Alder- 
man Merriam  that  "those  who  decline  to 
accept  it  [arbitration]  assume  a  grave  re- 
sponsibility to  the  community,"  and  that 
"if  industrial  war  continues  the  public 
should  know  exactly  where  this  respon- 
sibility lies."  Public  sentiment  in  Chi- 
cago almost  universally  supports  this 
point  of  view. 

Every  newspaper  in  Chicago  has  con- 
demned the  attitude  of  the  employers  and, 
as  one  editor  puts  it,  "hunger  and  cold 
as  potent  peace  makers  alienate  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  great  majority  of  reasonable 
and  humane  citizens." 


On  all  sides  the  basis  of  arbitration 
upon  which  Hart,  Schaffner  and  Marx 
have  agreed,  and  upon  which  their  10,000 
employes  are  voting,  is  recognized  as  the 
fairest  and  most  reasonable  way  out  of 
the  difficulty.  Among  the  employes  of 
this  firm,  the  cutters'  union  on  Decem- 
ber 5  voted  almost  unanimously  to  accept 
the  plan.  Further  meetings  were  post- 
poned, however,  so  that  the  terms  of  the 
agreement,  accompanied  by  an  explana- 
tion by  the  strike  leaders,  might  be  print- 
ed in  various  languages  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  small  meetings  could  be  arranged. 
In  these  small  meetings  certain  forces 
which  have  been  at  work  to  dissuade  the 
strikers  from  accepting  the  plan  will  not 
be  able  to  use  the  tactics  which  they 
might  use  in  larger  gatherings.  These 
promptings  come  from  certain  employers, 
who  are  convinced  that  if  the  strikers  re- 
fuse the  agreement  they  will  soon  be 
reduced  to  accept  any  terms  which  may 
be  offered  them,  thus  eliminating  all  pos- 
sibility of  collective  bargaining;  and 
from  certain  labor  leaders,  who  fear  that 
they  will  lose  power  if  the  settlement 
comes  about  through  the  strike  leaders 
who  participated  in  the  mayor's  confer- 
ence, and  to  whom  most  of  the  credit 
must  be  given  for  the  reasonable  atti- 
tude which  has  characterized  the  conduct 
of  the  strikers. 

The  strike  leaders  have  sent  out  ap- 
peals calling  upon  the  community  to  sup- 
ply means  for  the  strikers  to  win  against 
hunger  and  cold,  if  a  settlement  is  de- 
layed. Mrs.  Raymond  Robbins,  presi- 
dent of  the  Women's  Trade  Union 
League,  is  treasurer  of  the  fund.  She 
states  that  every  dollar  received  will  be 
accounted  for  publicly  and  will  buy  a  dol- 
lar's worth  of  provisions  at  wholesale 
rates.  "We  need  the  help  of  all  the  peo- 
ple," she  declares,  "to  save  women  and 
girls  from  a  hunger  bargain — a  bargain 
which  means  the  surrender  of  civiliza- 
tion." 

The  commissary  stations  are  helping 
the  strikers  who  are  in  the  most  strait- 
ened circumstances.  Some  idea  of  the 
amount  of  food  handled  may  be  gained 
from  the  fact  that  over  9,000  loaves  of 
bread  alone  are  used  each  day.  In  fact, 
one  of  the  important  results  of  the  Chi- 
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cago  strike  may  be  said  to  be  the  appre- 
ciation by  labor  leaders  that  strike  relief 
thus  administered,  involving  purchase 
and  handling  of  food  by  wholesale,  can 
be  made  to  last  longer  and  to  play  an 
important  part  in  keeping  the  ranks  of 
the  strikers  solid. 

The  largest  demonstration  of  the  strike 
took  place  last  week,  when  a  parade  of 
about  20,000  marched  through  some  of 
•reels  of  the  we»t  Mile  and  ended  in 
a  great  mass  meeting  at  the  Chicago  Na- 
'     League    Baseball     Gub,     which 
gave  the  use  of  the  grounds  and  sup- 
plied sandwiches  and  coffee  to  the  v, 
and  girls.     With  a  large  portion  of  the 
stands   and   bleachers    filled   and    a    big 

•  1    standing    in    the    field,    a    dozen 
speakers,  some  facing  one  way  and  some 
another,  some  speaking  one  language  and 
some  another,  urged  the  strikers  to  stand 
firm  until  t!  '•!  win. 

THE    HOUSE   OF  GOVERNORS 
FOR    HUMAN   CONSERVATION 

i  of  resources,  both  human 
and  natural,  and  direct  p:  were 

the  two  chief  subjects  considered  by  the 
"House  of  the  Governors"  which  drew 
an  attendant  ty-four  governors 

•i  at  Louisville  and 

Frankfort,    K  cpting    Governors 

<-n  of  llli- 
the  majority  believed  that  the  sav- 

•  f  natural  resources  should  be  left 
to  the  states.     The  discus  atural 

irces  was  so  prolonged  that  it  all  but 
out  that  of  human 

important 

the   whole  conference,  which   fell  under 
the  latter  subject,  was  the  adoption  of  a 
•ition  introdr  •  nor  Had- 

iing  that  eacl 

-  should    make    a    report    on     the 
liability     and     compensation     laws     of 

-tate.  All  agreed  that  the  pres- 
ent laws  are  unsatisfactory.  Gover- 
nor Hadley  in  his  addres^  showed  the 
great  number  of  lives  sacrificed  on  rail- 

-  and   in   mines  and   the  thousands 
who    are    injured.      Liability    insurance 

employers  $95,000,000  for  the  pro- 
tection secured.  The  insurance  com- 
panies pay  out  for  claims  only  $40,000,- 
ooo,  of  which  lawyers  receive  thirty  per 


cent.  In  but  fifteen  per  cent  of  those 
\\here  people  are  injured  in  indus- 
try, does  a  right  to  recovery  exist.  Gov- 
ernor Hadley  criticized  the  doctrine  of 
negligence  that  prevails  in  most  states, 
and  commended  the  theory  of  compara- 
tive negligence  and  a  system  of  optional 
insurance  to  which  both  employer  and 
empli  >ye  ci  attribute.  He  hop<;d  the  inves- 
tigations now  being  made  in  a  number  of 
would  lead  to  the  drafting  of  a  bill 
applicable  in  a  general  way  to  all  states. 

The  direct  primary  system  was  criti- 

ci/.ed  because  it  allows  non-members  to 

••lection  of  candidates  and 

for  the  policies  of  a  party,  and  because 

xpensive  and  tends  to  destroy  party 

authority.      It    was    admitted    that    the 

mi'tlmd    had   coni'  .   anil   on    the 

whole    the    plea    of    ("n.vernnr    Fort    of 

H  In-half  of  the  plan  found 

approval. 

The  problem  of  penal  reform,  including 
the  vexed  ((iiestion  of  prison  labor,  was 
favorably  referred  to  a  committee  which 
will  have  charge  of  the  program  for  the 
next  conference. 

GROWN   ACTRESS   AS 
THE  BACHELOR'S  BABY 

Francis   Wilson's  successful  presenta- 

tion r  i-  play,  The  Bachelor's 

with  a  girl  of  twenty-three  in  the 

part  taken  in  New  York  by  a  young  child 

•ren  watched  by  New  F.ngland  mem- 

bers of  child  labor  committees  with  the 

ntercst.      Last    spring    Boston 

theater  managers  secured  thousands  of 

signatures  to  a  petition  protesting  against 

the  court  decision  that  the  Massachusetts 

child  labor  law  applies  to  the  stage.    This 

bars  children  under  fourteen.    The  ques- 

tion was  discussed  at  legislative  hearings 

and  in  a  number  of  communications  to 

-M-KVI.Y.1 

The  managers'  petition  stated  that 
"Massachusetts  laws  prevent  the  public 
from  seeing  such  plays  as  The  Bachelor's 
Baby,  Macbeth,  The  Squaw  Man  and 
others."  All  three  of  those  mentioned 
have  been  successfully  presented  in  Bos- 
ton without  child  actors,  and  A  Matter 
of  Money  with  a  girl  of  twenty  in  a 
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twelve-year-old  part,  Mary  Jane's  Pa 
with  a  girl  of  fourteen  in  an  eight-year- 
old  part,  My  Man  with  one  of  eighteen 
in  a  six-year-old  part  and  similar  sub- 
stitutions of  older  persons  in  The  Awak- 
ening of  Helena  Ritchie,  On  the  Eve, 
The  Traveling  Salesman,  Havana, 
School  Days  and  A  Fool  There  Was,  and 
groups  of  child  parts  in  Old  Dutch,  Joe 
Welch  and  Company  and  the  Gus  Ed- 
wards Company. 

Many  people  in  Boston  point  to  these 
productions  as  proof  of  President  Emeri- 
tus Eliot's  contention,  that  "in  general 
the  theatrical  profession  is  perfectly  able 
to  use  children  over  fourteen  years  of 
age  to  fill  all  the  parts  that  ought  to  be 
represented  on  the  stage."  Francis  Wil- 
son contended  that  this  is  not  true  and 
has  kept  open  the  question  not  only  of 
fact,  but  of  Dr.  Eliot's  motives,  in  a  suc- 
cession of  newspaper  articles  and  letters. 
His  point  was  that  while  a  more  mature 
actor  might  give  a  pleasing  and  artistic 
representation  of  a  child  part,  the  audi- 
ence would  see  the  difference  and  lose  the 
sense  of  illusion  which  is  necessary  to 
dramatic  success. 

The  part  of  the  little  girl  in  The  Bache- 
lor'  Baby  was  taken  by  Ethel  Downie,  a 
girl  of  twenty-three,  who  has  appeared  in 
children's  parts  in  The  Awakening  of 
Helena  Ritchie  and  in  Old  Dutch.  The 
Boston  Post  said  of  her:  "Miss  Ethel 
Downie  was  the  baby  and  a  very  cute 
child  she  was,  giving  a  realistic  portrayal 
of  a  five-year-old  full  of  'kid  questions' 
and  strange  antics.  .  .  .  The  value  of 
the  piece  will  not  be  marred  in  the  least." 
A  correspondent  of  THE  SURVEY  writes: 
"I  attended  the  first  performance  last 
nigttt  and  found  it  very  amusing.  The 
child  was  applauded  when  she  appeared 
the  first  time  and  when  she  left  the  stage. 
She  was  very  attractive  and  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  over  eight  years  old.  Mr.  Wil- 
son no  doubt  found  technical  difficulties 
in  using  a  woman  for  the  part,  but  he 
has  reneatedly  stated  that  the  best  and 
only  ndemiate  test  of  a  part  is  its  recep- 
tion by  the  audience.  So  tested,  he,  has 
made  a  success  of  it  in  Boston,  and  found 
a  way  to  retain  children's  parts  without 
subjecting  children  under  fourteen  to  a 
regular  stage  life." 


PHYSICIANS    ORGANIZE 
FOR  MEDICAL  SOCIOLOGY 

Recognizing  the  intimate  relationship 
between  disease  and  the  social-economic 
system  of  today,  a  number  of  public- 
spirited  physicians  of  New  York,  headed 
by  the  venerable  Dr.  Jacobi  as  honorary 
president,  have  lately  organized  the 
American  Society  of  Medical  Sociology, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  help  solve  the  diffi- 
culties long  felt  by  conscientious  physi- 
cians in  dealing  with  those  forms  of  dis- 
ease in  which  the  cure  lies  in  improv- 
ing conditions. 

This  society  plans  to  include  in  its 
membership  social  workers  as  well  as 
physicians  and  to  make  an  unbiased  study 
of  all  problems  of  a  medico-sociological 
character,  presenting  the  results  frankly 
and  fearlessly  regardless  of  either  preju- 
dice or  special  interests.  The  questions 
at  present  under  investigation  are: 

The  need  of  a  federal  department  of  health. 

Tuberculosis  as  an  economic  disease. 

The  relation  of  the  increase  of  insanity  to 
the  strain  of  modern  life. 

The  reported  increase  of  cancer  and  its 
causes. 

The  most  humane  and  effective  methods  of 
dealing  with  prostitution. 

The  best  methods  of  preventing  venereal 
infection. 

Sex  hygiene  in  all  its  phases. 

Abortion  in  its  medical  and  ethical  aspects. 

Alcohol  (a)  as  a  beverage,  (b)  as  a  medi- 
cine; physiologic,  medicinal,  social  and  eco- 
nomic effects. 

Infant  mortality;  principal  causes  and  pre- 
vention. 

Occupational   diseases. 

Food  adulterations  and  their  influence  on 
health. 

The  causes  of  quackery,  Christian  Science 
and  other  cults,  and  the  influence  of  the  ir- 
regular cults  of  medicine  on  public  health. 

Dr.  William  L.  Holt,  second  vice- 
president  of  the  society,  is  at  present 
investigating  the  treatment  of  these  and 
like  problems  in  Europe.  The  results 
of  the  investigations  will  be  disseminated 
by  means  of  meetings,  lectures,  reports 
and  pamphlets.  The  society  hopes  in 
time  to  follow  up  its  educational  work 
by  legislative  activities.  The  officers 
are:  Dr.  A.  Tacobi.  honorary  president; 
Dr.  William  J.  Robinson,  president;  Dr. 
James  P.  Warbasse  and  Dr.  William  L. 
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Holt,  vice-presidents;  Dr.  A.  C.  Jacob- 
son,  secretary,  12  Mt.  Morris  Park  West, 
N'ew  York. 


JOINT  MEETINGS  OF 
LEARNED  SOCIETIES 

nine  societies  which  met 
in    .v  k  city   la-t    December  will 

meet  together  again  this  year  at  St. 
•ecember  27-30.  Of  these  the 
American  Statistical  Society,  and  the 
American  Political  Science  Association 
have  not  yet  announced  their  programs. 
The  program  of  the  American  Economic 
ciation  should  be  of  vital  interest 
at  the  present  time,  covering  as  h  does 
the  discussion  of  the  economic  aspect 
of  immigration,  the  problem  of  pov- 
erty, money  and  prices,  railway  rates 
and  the  taxation  of  unearned  increment, 
by  such  experts  as  Professors  J.  Law- 
rence I^aughlin,  T.  S.  Adams,  Emery  R. 
•i.  Alvin  S.  Johnson  and  T.  \. 
Carver. 

'  >n  December  28  a  joint  session  of  the 
American      Sociological      Society,      the 
American  Statistical  Association  and  the 
;erican  Association  for  Labor  Legisla- 
i  will  be  held,  at  which  the  three  presi- 
dential addresses  will  be  read,  that  of 
Prof.   Franklin  H.  Giddings  of  the  So- 
ciety on  the  Relation  of  So- 
cial  Theory   to    Public    Policy,   that   of 
Frederick  L.  Hoffman  of  the  Statistical 
\--ociation  on  Fifty  Years  of  Life  In- 
surance    Progress    and    that    of    Prof. 
lieiirv  \V.  F;.rn.im  on  Practical  Methods 
in  Labor  legislation.     Practically  all  the 
sessions  of  the  American  Association  for 
Lal>or  Legislation  will  be  devoted  to  in- 
dtixtrial  accidents  and  industrial  diseases, 
and  great  emohasis  will  be  placed  upon 
factory    inspection   and   enforcement  of 
the  labor  law.     Among  the  papers  will 
be  Indn>tri;il  Dieses  jn  America.  Fred- 
1.    Hoffman :  and  Lead  Poisoning 
in    Illinois,    \|jCc   Hamilton,   medical   in- 
'igator.  Illinois  Commission  on  Occu- 
pational   "  Fred.    C.   Schwedt- 
man.  chairman  of  the  committee  on  in- 
trial  indemnity  insurance  of  the  Na- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  will 
ntary  Indemnity  for  Injured 


Workmen,  and  D.  L.  Cease,  Compulsory 
Compensation  for  Injured  Workmen. 

The  program  of  the  Home  Economics 
Association  will  cover  the  discussion  of 
dietetics  led  by  Edna  May  of  the  I'ni- 
versity  of  Kansas;  sessions  on  household 
management  over  which  Adelaide  Shel- 
ton  of  Teachers'  College  will  preside,  and 
on  housing  and  sanitation  le«i  \>\  Isabel 
r  of  the  University  of  "Illinois. 
ng  the  subjects  to  be  con-jcWed  at 
other  sessions  will  be  extension  work  and 
the  care  of  infants  and  small  children. 

LAWYERS  ORGANIZE 
LEGAL  AID  SOCIETY 

At  the  annual  meeting  the  St.  Louis 
Bar  Association  amended  its  constitution 
and  by-laws  so  as  to  make  possible  the 
organization  and  maintenance  of  a  Legal 
Aid  Bureau.  This  is  the  first  known  in- 
stance of  a  bar  association  making  such 
a  provision.  The  bureau  will  be  con- 
ducted by  a  committee  of  twenty-one 
members  and  will  be  organized  after  the 
plan  of  the  Legal  Aid  Society  of  New 
York.  An  attorney  will  be  employed 
to  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  work, 
aided  by  as  many  assistants,  paid  and 
volunteer,  as  may  be  necessary. 

Members  of  the  St.  Louis  bar  are  en- 
thusiastic and  welcome  this  new  means 
of  service.  There  has  been  no  legal  aid 
society  on  the  plan  of  other  large  cities, 
though  the  need  for  one  has  been  fully 
as  great,  and  attempts  made  to  fill  the 
need  by  small  bureaus  conducted  by  the 
Provident  Association,  t'nited  Jewish 
Charities,  Self-Culture  Hall  Association 
and  various  institutional  churches,  have 
been  wholly  inadequate.  They  will  be 
sunplanted  by  the  new  organization  which 
will  have  adequate  means  and  facilities 
for  serving  all  the  people. 

CHICAGO      CHARITIES 
IN  $200,000  CAMPAIGN 

A  popular  and  city-wide  campaign  to 
secure  $200,000  for  the  United  Charities 
of  Chicago  has  recently  been  launched. 
A  committee  of  many  influential  citizens, 
pulling  together  in  effective  "team  work," 
with  vigorous  support  by  the  news- 
papers, is  rallying  the  whole  community. 
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The  campaign  should  prove  most  valu- 
able educationally.  The  last  few  years 
have  seen  a  wonderful  broadening  of  the 
work  of  the  organization  which  ought 
to  be  appreciated  more  fully  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Chicago.  With  administration  uni- 
fied and  centralized,  with  increased  effi- 
ciency and  co-operation  through  all  the 
district,  offices,  and  with  far-reaching 
lines  of  preventive  social  work,  the  or- 
ganization is  grappling  more  vigorously 
than  ever  not  only  with  the  problems  of 
relief,  but  with  the  conditions  which 
make  relief  necessary.  The  infant  wel- 
fare campaigns  which  have  been  carried 
on  during  recent  summers  have  shown 
that  back  of  the  sick  babies  are  uncared 


Bradley  In  Chicago  Daily  Newt. 
CERTAINLY  ! 

for  mothers,  who  ought  to  be  relieved  of 
the  struggle  to  earn  the  family's  liveli- 
hood and  to  whom  a.  chance  and 
training  should  be  given  to  devote 
attention  and  better  care  to  their 
children.  Chicago's  tuberculosis  clinics 
increasingly  demonstrate  that  a  charity 
organization  must  not  only  help  bury 
the  dead,  'but  provide  funds  to  help 
save  those  for  whom  there  is  a  chance, 
and  focus  effort  on  the  elimination  of 
conditions  in  individual  families  and 
throughout  the  city  which  help  spread 
tuberculosis.  In  many  other  ways  the 
United  Charities  has  laid  hold  of  the 


fundamental  problems  of  poverty  in  Chi- 
cago, bringing  to  bear  the  most  modern 
and  intelligent  methods.  The  people  of 
the  city,  by  the  response  which  they  are 
already  making  to  the  financial  campaign, 
'  are  showing  that  they  appreciate  this 
broad  spirit  and  work.  One  significant 
gift,  by  Mrs.  Emmons  Elaine,  provides 
money  for  several  years  to  study,  tabu- 
late and  present  effectively  facts  which 
come  to  light  in  the  work  of  the  United 
Charities. 

The  fund  reached  $100.000  on  Decem- 
ber 2.  The  progress  of  the  efforts  to  se- 
cure the  whole  amount  are  watched  each 
day  with  great  interest.  On  one  of  the 
prominent  downtown  street  corners  a 
large  thermometer  which  registers  up  to 
$200,000  shows  the  progress  of  the 
"mercury"  column  toward  the  goal.  An- 
other thermometer  is  to  be  seen  on  the 
front  of  the  United  Charities  building. 

CONFERENCE  ON 
CRIMINAL      LAW 

Many  men  actively  engaged  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  law  were 
brought  together  by  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Wisconsin  branch  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Criminal  Law  and  Crimi- 
nology. Two  justices  of  the  supreme 
court  and  eight  circuit  judges  were  pres- 
ent, besides  a  large  number  of  judges  of 
inferior  courts  and  prosecuting  attorneys 
from  many  counties. 

The  conference  heard  and  considered 
the  reports  of  a  number  of  committees 
of  investigation  which  have  been  at  work 
for  the  past  year.  In  many  cases  affirma- 
tive action  was  taken  in  recommending 
legislation  which  the  legislative  committee 
was  instructed  to  present  to  the  Legisla- 
ture for  enactment.  Among  these  was 
an  amendment  to  the  constitution  to 
strike  out  the  clause  which  forbids  com- 
pelling a  person  to  testify  against  him- 
self in  criminal  cases.  It  was  not  the 
sense  of  the  conference  that  one  should 
be  compelled  in  all  criminal  cases  to  tes- 
tify against  himself;  but  it  was  thought 
that  the  Legislature  should  bear  the  re- 
sponsibility of  safeguarding  the  privilege 
against  self-incrimination  where  desir- 
able, and  of  removing  it  in  the  newer, 
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but  fast  increasing,  classes  of  corporate 
and  fiduciary  crimes,  in  which  the  evi- 
dence of  guilt  is  almost  always  in  the 
books  and  papers  of  the  accused  or  in 
the  breasts  of  the  officers  of  accused  cor- 
porations. Since  it  will  require  four 
years  to  amend  the  Wisconsin  constitu- 
tion, it  was  recommended  that  the  pres- 
ent statutes  be  amended  so  as  to  permit 
the  failure  of  the  defendant  in  a  criminal 
case  to  testify  in  his  own  behalf,  to  be 
lered  by  the  jury  in  connection  with 
the  other  evidence  in  the  case. 

Other  recommendations  were  that  the 
only  expert  opinion  evidence  on  the 
question  of  insanity,  where  insanity  is 
pleaded  as  a  defense  in  a  criminal  action, 
be  given  by  witnesses  chosen  from  a 
'.•••mmission  appointed  by  the  state;  and 
that  the  age  of  girls  coming  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  juvenile  courts  be  raised 
from  sixteen  to  eighteen  and  of  boys 
sixteen  to  seventeen. 

The  following  matters  were  referred 
to  the  committees  for  consideration  dur- 
ing the  coming  year:  organization  and 
unification  of  <  •  rial  of  the  issue  of 

mental     responsibility :     sterilization    of 
criminals    and    defectives;    and    r' 
fication     and     segregation    of     juvenile 
offenders. 

BEVERLEY    WARNER: 
FOREMOST    CITIZEN 

The  Rev.  Beverley  K.  Warner,  who 
ember  27  in  New  Orleans,  be- 
came a  national  figure  in  1905  through 
the  work  he  did  during  the  yellow  • 
epidemic.  The  outbreak  came  just  as 
he  was  planning  a  hard-earned  vacation. 
which  he  instantly  abandoned  to  enlist 
with  citizens  to  assist  the  health  authori- 
ties. When  a  central  committee  of  vol- 
unteers was  organized  with  branches  in 
each  ward,  he  was  chosen  chief  and 
worked  almost  without  rest  in  the  great 
campaign  of  education  to  make  the  public 
realize  and  guard  against  mosquitoes. 
The  theory  of  mosquito  transmission  was 
comparatively  new  then.  The  public  had 
to  be  aroused  and  in  large  part  persuad- 
ed against  open  disbelief  in  the  efficacy 
•  >f  fumigating  houses,  screening  cisterns, 
and  oiling  gutters.  Mass  meetings  were 
held  nightly  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  many 
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IT  Warner,  who  founded  Kindlier  House.  Sew 
orlf»n«.  wu  for  •••Trnt.-.-n  jean  tn«  rector  of 
Trinity  Ph 


of  which  Dr.  \\arneraddressed.  There 
were  daily  conferences  of  the  volunteer 
boanl  M  the  while  a  vast  amount 

>rk  which  required  his 
supervision.  Clashes  of  authority  were 
not  infrequent,  complaints  of  a  thousand 
and  one  things,  done  or  left  undone,  were 
poured  into  his  ear-..  Many  times  dis- 
couraged -ulxirdmates  brought  their 
troubles  to  him. 

Through  it  all  Dr.  Warner  never  fal- 
tered or  complained.  He  arbitrated  dis- 
Iiute-..  listened  to  complaints,  and  either 
corrected  the  error  complained  of  or, 
finding  the  complaint  groundless,  paci- 
fied its  bringer  and  sent  him  away  an 
enthusiast  in  the  volunteer  cause.  Never 
for  a  moment  was  the  work  to  which  the 
the  volunteers  were  pledged  permitted  to 
flag.  Inspection  followed  inspection,  and 
the  danger  places  were  eliminated  one  by 
one  as  they  were  reported.  At  the  mass 
meetings  and  through  the  newspapers 
Dr.  Warner  sent  his  appeals  to  the  peo- 
ple. Not  only  his  fellow  officers  and 
subordinates  were  fired  by  something  of 
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his  own  indomitable  spirit,  but  the  entire 
community  was  influenced  by  his  enthu- 
siasm, cheerfulness  and  perseverance. 

Dr.  Warner  was  rector  of  Trinity 
Church  for  seventeen  years.  During  all 
that  time  he  was  an  eager  worker  in 
many  fields  of  social  and  educational 
effort.  He  organized  Kingsley  House, 
the  first  social  settlement  in  New  Orleans, 
and  the  Round  Table  Club,  patterned  af- 
ter the  Century  Club  of  New  York.  He 
was  a  director  of  the  Poll  Tax  Associa- 
tion, a  member  of  the  board  of  adminis- 
tration of  the  Tulane  Educational  Fund, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  chairman  of 
the  committee  which  had  in  hand  the 
erection  of  the  new  Newcomb  College  in 
which  he  was  particularly  .interested. 

His  interest  in  Kingsley  House  was 
constant  and  inspiring.  Eleanor  Mc- 
Main,  the  headworker,  pointed  out  after 
his  death  the  strength  of  his  conviction 
that  a  settlement  should  be  totally  un- 
sectarian.  To  this  end  he  gathered 
about  him  a  board  of  directors  which  in- 
cluded almost  equal  numbers  of  Protes- 
tants, Catholics  and  Jews.  He  joined  in 
the  neighborhood  gatherings  and  was  a 
prime  mover  for  each  new  settlement  ac- 
tivity as  it  was  added — vacation  school, 
recreation  center,  playground,  children's 
garden  and  summer  camp.  It  was  char- 
acteristic that  one  of  the  first  callers  at 
the  rectory  after  his  death  was  a  Jewish 
rabbi,  who  told  a  reporter  that  New  Or- 
leans had  lost  her  foremost  citizen  and 
he  had  lost  his  best  friend.  His  death 
came  quietly  while  a  service  of  prayer 
for  his  recovery  was  going  on  in  the 
church  next  door.  The  windows  of  his 
room  had  been  thrown  open  so  that  he 
might  catch  strains  of  the  music. 

Dr.  Warner  was  born  in  Jersey  City 
in  18515  anc'  educated  at  -Princeton  and 
Berkeley  Divinity  School.  He  had  hon- 
orary degrees  from  the  University  of  the 
South  and  from  Tulane.  Following  a 
brief  rectorate  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  he 
went  to  New  Orleans  in  1893  ar>d  was 
rector  of  Trinity  until  his  death,  except 
for  a  few  weeks  in  a  Philadelphia  parish 
in  1005.  He  was  well  known  through 
the  South  as  a  lecturer  and  was  the  au- 
thor of  Troubled  Waters,  a  novel  pub- 


lished in  1885  ;  English  History  in  Shake- 
speare's Plays,  1894;  The  Facts  of  the 
Faith,  1897;  The  Young  Man  in  Modern 
Life,  1902,  and  Introductions  to  Shake- 
speare. 


MIXING  OIL  WITH  WATER 

In  this  week's  issue  of  THE  SURVEY, 
we  publish  a  review  by  Samuel  liopkins 
Adams  of  the  present  public  health  situa- 
tion in  Pittsburgh.  Mr.  Adams  prepared 
this  material  for  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Survey..  It  is  a  postscript  to 
the  review  of  the  situation  which  he 
made  in  1908,  as  handled  in  our  magazine 
publication.  Mr.  Adams  speaks  from  an 
expert  knowledge  of  public  health  work 
in  many  of  the  leading  cities  of  the 
country. 

The  creation  of  a  municipal  depart- 
ment (as  against  a  health  bureau),  the 
putting  through  of  plans  for  municipal 
milk  stations,  and  medical  inspection  of 
schools,  have  been  advances  in  the  last 
two  years  which  called  for  a  supplemen- 
tary statement  in  publishing  the  report 
in  volume  form.  They  are  advances  of 
a  sort  which  would  naturally  predispose 
anyone  to  the  new  health  administration. 
We  have  found  them,  however,  accom- 
panied by  other  developments  of  a  sort, 
which  any  man  who  has  known  sickness 
in  his  own  life  or  has  seen  a  child  die 
would  condemn.  The  city  health  admin- 
istration in  Pittsburgh  is  watching  other 
irons  in  the  fire  more  closely  than  it  is 
guarding  the  health  of  the  people 
which  is  its  trust.  It  is  "attempting 
to  combine  practical  politics  and  pub- 
lic hygiene,  trying  to  mix  oil  with  wa- 
ter."' 

The  recent  Pittsburgh  Health  Confer- 
ence, which  has  aroused  a  progressive 
interest  in  health  matters  among  the  citi- 
zens of  Pittsburgh,  makes  it  not  only 
opportune,  but  fairly  an  obligation  on  us, 
to  bring  out  this  report  in  magazine  form 
at  this  juncture,  in  order  to  direct  some 
of  that  interest  to  a  quarter  where  death 
is  the  issue,  and  where  public  officials  are 
trifling  with  it. 
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THE    PRESIDENT'S 
MESSAGE 

SAMUEL  McCUNE  LINDSAY 

Protestor  of  social  leiitlition,  Columbia  Univcrtity 

In    the    language   of    social    workers, 
idem  Taft  has  presented  his  annual 
•t.      The    annual    message    sent    to 
Congress  last  week  is  more  akin  to  an 
snnual  report  than  usual,  because  it  deals 
chiefly  with  things  attempted  and  achiev- 
ed less  with  the  future  than  the  past. 
Id  for  little  new  legislation  and  puts 
f'  >rth  no  considerable  program.    Its  dom- 
inant note  is  the  need  for  greater  econ- 
md  efficiency  within  the  present  lim- 
f  governmental  activity,   but   fortu- 
nately not  without  a  perception  of  larger 
and  more  j>ositive  ends  in  view  than  the 
mere  i-rs'  money  and  the 

lengthening  of  the  purchasing  power  of  a 

;<ent    dollar.       The    pr 
dent  sa\ 

In  handling  government  expenditure  the  aim 
'•  aim  i*  the  maximum  of  public 
service  at  the  minimum  of  cost.     \Ve  wi«h  to 
reduce  the  expenditures  of  the  government,  and 
we  wish  to  save  money  to  enable  the  govern- 
ment to  go  into  some  of  the  beneficial  project* 
which  we  are  debarred    from  taking  up  now 
-<•    we   ought    not    to    increase    our   ex- 
penditures. 

\  later  message  is  promised,  in  which 
lea  is  to  be  elaborated  and  a  con- 
structive social  program  outlined.  Social 
worker*  will  await  the  second  message 
i,Teat  anticipation.  Nothing  could 
l»e  exj>ected  of  Congress  at  this  short  ses- 
sion and  with  the  impending  changes  in 
part\  jK)wer,  by  way  of  execution  of  a 
social  program.  The  president  docs  well 
to  reserve  for  a  special  message  at  a  later 
date  the  presentation  of  his  positive  pro- 
which  will  be  a  state  paper  of  en- 
during importance  if  it  points  the  way  for 
the  government  to  go  into  some  of  the 
beneficial  projects  to  which  it  has  hither- 
to turned  a  deaf  ear.  partly  on  account  of 
the  expense  involved,  hut  perhaps  more 
largely  because  of  the  opposition  of 
selfish  and  privileged  interests  and  a  too 
narrow  view  of  the  duties  and  o institu- 
tional powers  of  the  federal  government. 
The  president  is  peculiarly  fitted  tip 
take  and  defend  advanced  ground  on  the 


duties  and  powers  of  the  government  in 
dealing  with  public  health,  industrial  re- 
lations, conservation,  education,  and  all 
the  other  main  divisions  of  a  social  pro- 
gram, in  which  the  national  government 
has  not  done  its  full  part  nor  set  the  ex- 
ample it  ought  to  furnish  to  every  co- 
ordinate or  subordinate  division  of  gov- 
ernmental authority,  each  acting  within 
its  constitutional  prerogatives.  When 
his  program  of  economy  and  efficiency 
produces  results  that  remove  the  excuse 
— too  often  a  hypocritical  cloak  for  a 
lack  of  desire — that  the  nation  cannot 
afford  to  do  its  duty  in  these  matters  of 
social  welfare,  we  shall  be  ready  for  a 
message  that  will  mark  the  beginning  of 
a  new  era. 

The  present  message  is  an  excellent 
business  document,  longer  than  any  of 
predecessors.  l>ut  replete  with  clear 
summaries  of  public  business  in  which 
the  people  are  interested  and  about 
which  the  message,  together  with  the  de- 
partmental reports  of  cabinet  • 
furnishes  ample  basis  for  a  satisfactory 
understanding.  Arbitration  in  foreign 
stical  disputes  and  in  domestic  indus- 
trial disputes  has  been  tested  as  never  be- 
fore in  a  single  year  and  has  proven  itself 
successful.  Postal  savings  banks  have 
l»een  authorized  and  planned  for  and  will 
lw  in  partial  operation  on  January  i. 
Parcels  post  on  rural  deliveries  and  steps 
which  promise  in  the  near  future  penny 
postage  for  letters  are  advocated,  but  in- 
volve asking  magazines  to  give  up  what 
the  administration  regards  as  special 
privileges. 

Recommendations  that  renew  those  of 
former  messages  favor,  in  perhaps  too 
perfunctory  a  manner  to  secure  results, 
plans  for  a  bureau  of  health,  for  the  bet- 
ter distribution  of  immigration  and  strict- 
er provisions  and  enforcement  of  laws 
holding  steamship  companies  responsible 
for  the  maintenance  of  our  immigration 
standards,  and  for  the  improvement  of 
the  city  of  Washington.  On  the  latter 
topic  more  radical  steps  are  proposed 
than  heretofore,  looking  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  more  land  from  the  state  of  Vir- 
ginia for  parks  for  Washington,  and  a 
'•conomical  and  efficient  school  sys- 
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tem  under  the  centralized  control  of  the 
district  commissioners,  by  abolishing  the 
separate  board  of  education.  Ship  subsi- 
dies, especially  for  the  development  of  a 
merchant  marine  and  for  the  promotion 
of  better  relations  with  South  American 
countries,  are  advocated.  A  simpler, 
cheaper  and  more  expeditious  system  of 
judicial  procedure  is  urged  and  Congress 
asked  to  empower  the  Supreme  Court  to 
bring  this  about. 

The  frightful  loss  of  life  in  the  forest 
service  during  the  year  is  properly  the 
text  for  a  recommendation  for  a  much 
more  costly,  but  necessary,  plan  for  for- 
est protection,  through  "the  development 
of  roads  and  trails  in  the  forests,  the  es- 
tablishment of  lookout  stations,  and  tele- 
phone connection  between  them  and 
places  where  assistance  can  be  secured." 

The  reform  of  the  injunction  process 
without  its  abolition  in  connection  with 
labor  disputes  is  urged  along  the  lines 
of  the  president's  well  known  views, 
which  have  been  generally  accepted  and 
should  be  tried  without  further  delay  by 
Congress. 

Significant  among  the  few  industrial 
topics  which  were  not  reserved  for  the 
promised  second  message  are  the  recom- 
mendations :  ( i )  that  a  heavy  federal 
tax  be  imposed  on  the  manufacture  of 
phosphorus  matches  in  order  to  stamp 
out  a  very  serious  abuse,  in  the  opinion 


of  the  president,  who  was  much  impress- 
ed with  the  results  of  investigations  in- 
augurated by  the  American  Association 
for  Labor  Legislation;  (2)  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  present  eight-hour  law  in 
government  service  be  extended  to  meet 
recent  court  decisions,  so  that  it  will 
cover  its  application  to  work  done  for 
the  government  under  contract  in  the 
building  of  battleships  and  other  vessels 
in  private  shipyards,  and  to  heavy  guns 
and  armor  plate  contracted  for  and  made 
at  private  establishments.  Such  exten- 
sion of  the  present  law  would  cover  the 
abuses  of  the  long  day,  such  as  were 
found  recently  not  only  at  Bethlehem 
steel  works  while  engaged  on  government 
contracts,  but  also  generally  throughout 
the  industry;  (3)  that  the  widespread 
interest  in  the  possibility  of  substituting 
the  principle  of  compensation  for  indus- 
trial accidents  for  our  unsatisfactory  sys- 
tem of  employers'  liability,  justifies  our 
government  in  inviting  the  International 
Congress  on  Industrial  Insurance  to  meet 
in  Washington  in  1913;  (4)  a  contribu- 
tory system  for  civil  service  retirement, 
with  withdrawal  features,  as  a  means  of 
maintaining  a  high  standard  of  efficiency 
in  the  government  service,  without  doing 
injustice  or  working  hardship  to  the  su- 
perannuated. 

The  president  submitted  with  his 
message,  as  an  appendix,  the  full  text  of 
his  St.  Paul  address  (September  5,  1910) 
to  the  National  Conservation  Congress, 
with  its  full  and  valuable  statistics  cor- 
rected to  November  15. 


A   SOCIAL  WORKER    PRO- 
MOTED 

HOMER  FOLKS 

John  A.  Kingsbury,  for  the  past  three 
years  an  assistant  secretary  of  the  New 
York  State  Charities  Aid  Association  and 
in  charge  of  its  work  for  the  prevention 
of  tuberculosis,  has  accepted  the  position 
of  general  agent  of  the  New  York  Asso- 
ciation for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor,  and  will  take  office  on  Janu- 
ary i. 

The  New  York  Association  for  Im- 
proving the  Condition  of  the  Poor  is  one 
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of  the  oldest  and  strongest  general  re- 
lief societies  in  the  country.  Established 
in  1843,  it  has  from  the  first  combined 
direct  and  material  relief  to  families  with 
tonstructive  social  work.  It  became  ac- 
tively interested  in  tlic  improvement  of 
housing  conditions  from  1845  to  1850. 
The  New  York  Juvenile  Asylum,  the 

lilt  Dispensary,  and  the  N'ortl. 
ern  Dispensary  were  founded  by  it  in  the 
early  fifties.  The  Society  for  the  Relief 
of  Ruptured  and  Crippled  Children  was 
founded  by  it  in  1862.  It  interested  it- 
self in  pure  milk  legislation  in  1864;  in 
tenement  house  inspection  in  1878.  It 
began  its  fresh  air  work  in  1883,  and 
built  its  People's  Baths  in  1891.  It 
started  vacation  schools  in  1894,  and  va- 
cant lot  gardens  in  1895.  Through  its 
initiative  the  City  and  Suburban  Homes 
Company  was  organized  in  1896.  Three 
municipal  baths  were  established  through 
its  efforts  in  190.2,  and  the  Millbank  Me- 
morial Bath  in  1904.  A  seaside  hospital 
for  the  treatment  of  non-pulmonary  tu- 
berculosis was  opened  by  it  in  1904.  A 
committee  on  the  physical  welfare  of 
school  children  was  appointed  in  1906. 
In  the  same  year  a  city  branch  of  its 
fresh  air  enterprise  was  opened  on  the 
ids  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute,  and 
r  the  Seaside  Hospital. 
"Caroline  r  convalescent  mothers 

was  founded  under  its  direction  in  1907. 
Seven  milk  depots  were  opened  in  1908, 
and  the  !  n  dispensaries 

•    for  many  years 

has  been  R.  Fulton  Cutting,  known  per- 
haps more  widely  as  the  head  of  the  Citi- 
zens' Union  in  the  successful  campaign 
which  resulted  in  the  election  of  Mayor 

and  as  an  advocate  of  progn 
leg 

The  position  of  general  agent  of  such 

executive 

officer,  is  therefore  one  of  great  impor- 
tance. The  range  of  its  influence,  the 
effectivenr  efforts  in  living  up  to 

the  name  of  the  association,  are  limited 
only  by  ability  to  secure  popular  ap- 
proval of  its  recommendations  and  ade- 
quate support  for  it*  undertakings. 
Among  those  who  have  occupied  the  po- 
sition are  William  II.  Tolman.  now  of 
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the  Museum  of  Safety  Devices,  Frank 
Tucker  of  the  Provident  Loan  Society, 
William  H.  Allen  of  the  Bureau  of  Mu- 
nicipal Research,  and  Robert  W.  Bruere, 
lecturer  and  writer. 

Mr.    Kingsbury,    a    worthy   successor, 
;r  years  ago  in  the  state  of 
ington.       He  was  educated   in   the 
public  schools  of  N'orth  Yakima.  Wash., 
where  he  taught  for  three  years,  and  was 
principal  of  the  schools  of   Proper,  in 
inn-  county.     After  three  years  as 
Mperintendent  "f  schools  in  Georgetown, 
a  suburb  of  Seattle,  he  was  principal  ..f 
one    of    the    !  hools    in    Seattle. 

While    in  :.)wn    and    Seattle    lie 

studied  at  the  I'niversity  of  Washington, 
particularly  in  the  department-  of  social 
•I   education.     In   1906  he  en- 
Teachers    College.  Columbia  I'ni- 
versiiy.    to    prepare    himself    more    ade- 
quately for  educational  work,  but  at  the 
beginning  of  his  second  year,  at  the  re- 
the    secretary    of    the    State 
Charities   Aid   Association,   he   was   in- 
duced to  take  charge  of  the  work  about 
to  be  undertaken  for  the  prevention  of 
tuberculosis  in  New  York  state  outside 
of  \>w  York  citv. 
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The  progress  of  this  campaign  is 
well  known  to  the  readers  of  THE  SUR- 
VEY. It  is  undoubtedly  the  most  in- 
tensive campaign  carried  on  in  any  state. 
It  has  had  unusual  results  both  in  the 
way  of  legislation  and  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  hospitals,  sanatoriums,  dis- 
pensaries, visiting  nurses,  and  other  rem- 
edial agencies.  In  its  second  year,  1908, 
it  secured  a  law  requiring  registration 
of  cases  of  tuberculosis  throughout  the 
state,  and  providing  for  sanitary  super- 
vision, under  the  direction  of  the  health 
officers,  of  all  cases  of  tuberculosis 
in  their  homes.  This  law,  which  drew 
,some  of  its  provisions  from  Maryland 
|and  some  from  Wisconsin,  has  been 
;enacted,  with  or  without  modifications, 
in  a  considerable  number  of  states.  In 
1909  it  secured  legislation  authorizing 
the  establishment  of  a  county  hospital 
'for  tuberculosis  by  every  county.  The 
educational  work  of  the  campaign  cul- 
minated in  a  conference  of  local  commit- 
tees on  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis, 
held  in  Albany  last  March,  at  which 
President  Taft,  Governor  Hughes,  Dr. 
Simon  Flexner  and  Robert  W.  deForest 
spoke,  and  Joseph  H.  Choate  presided. 
A.  constructive  program,  concisely  stated 
in  the  phrase,  "No  uncared  for  tuber- 
culosis in  1915,"  was  adopted. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  man- 
agers of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Associa- 
tion held  in  November,  satisfactory 
progress  was  reported  in  the  realization 
of  the  "1915"  program.  Already  seven 
cities  of  the  state  have  a  hospital  or  san- 
atorium, a  free  tuberculosis  dispensary 
and  a  visiting  nurse  for  tuberculous  pa- 
tients. Sixteen  other  cities  have  two  of 
these  three  agencies,  and  six  have  one 
of  them.  The  number  of  cases  of  tu- 
berculosis reported  to  health  authorities, 
excluding  New  York  city,  Albany  and 
Yonkers,  which  do  not  report  individual 
cases  to  the  State  Health  Department 
under  a  soecial  statute,  has  increased 
from  22,098  in  1907  to  32,887  in  1909; 
and  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1910 


is  at  the  rate  of  36,306  a  year.  The 
number  of  deaths  from  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis in  New  York  state,  outside  of 
New  York  city,  which  was  5,410  in  1907 
and  5,449  in  1908,  was  reduced  by  136  in 
1909;  and  the  present  year  shows  a  re- 
duction thus  far,  as  compared  with  a 
similar  period  of  1908,  of  283. 

The  4,000  members  of  the  local  com- 
mittees on  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis 
throughout  the  state,  which  have  been 
organized  largely  through  Mr.  Kings- 
bury's  efforts,  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  he  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
State  Charities  Aid  Association,  and  will 
serve  as  a  member  of  its  committee  on 
the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Thus  his 
interest  and  participation  in  the  success 
of  the  "1915"  program  will  continue. 

Mr.  Kingsbury's  rise  in  three  years  to 
one  of  the  most  important  executive  po- 
sitions in  social  work  in  the  country  is  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  possibility  in 
this  field  for  rapid  advancement  to  posi- 
tions of  great  responsibility  and  large  op- 
portunity. Of  his  personal  qualities  it 
would  be  a  pleasure  to  speak  at  length, 
as  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  work  in  inti- 
mate association  with  him  during  the  past 
three  years.  His  enthusiasm  for  large 
undertakings,  his  remarkable  energy,  his 
intuitive  sense  of  large  opportunities,  and 
his  temperamental  liking  for  public  ques- 
tions and  public  movements,  all  of  which 
have  contributed  so  largely  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  tuberculosis  campaign,  will 
find  ample  scope  in  his  new  position. 
The  secretary  and  the  assistant  secre- 
tary of  the  committee  on  the  prevention 
of  tuberculosis  have  spent  many  pleasant 
and  some  wearisome  hours  together  in 
the  course  of  the  last  three  years.  Each 
is  inclined  to  attribute  to  the  other  a 
large  part  of  whatever  degree  of  success 
the  work  has  met  with.  Probably  the 
fact  is  that  the  qualities  and  aptitudes  of 
the  two  workers  supplemented  each  other 
to  a  rather  unusual  extent,  and  rendered 
co-operation  as  effective  as  it  was  con- 
genial. 
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TOMFOOLERY  WITH  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

THE  PRESENT  PITTSBURGH  SITUATION 
SAMUEL  HOPKINS  ADAMS 


Two  agencies  only  can  redeem  a  city 
hygienically.  A  devoted,  energetic, 
courageous  and  forceful  official  health 
organization  can  do  it.  Or  an  aroused 
and  fiercely  vigilant  public  opinion,  led 
by  the  co-ordinated  enthusiasm  of  the 
medical  profession,  may  succeed,  by 
forcing  a  lax  officialdom  to  sustained 
i  At  the  present  writing,  two 
years  after  the  report  of  THE  SURVEY 
on  Pittsburgh's  public  health,  neither 
agem  if,  perhaps,  a  dan- 

geroi:  >n  to  make  in  the  face  of 

a  notably  lowered  death  rate.  But  the 
decrease  in  mortality  is  due  in  part  to 
a  fortunate  subsidence  in  epidemic  dis- 
ease; in  part  to  the  establishment  of  a 
purified  water  supply  in  which  the  pres- 
ent Health  Department  had  no  share, 
and  in  part  to  the  efforts  of  a  supplanted 
official  whose  work  is  being  slowly  un- 
dermined by  the  counsels  of  political 
expediency. 

In  May,  1909,  Pittsburgh  took  a  step 
forward.  What  had  been  a  mere  sub- 
agency  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Safety  was  freed  from  unscientific  con- 
trol, and  was  constituted  an  autonomous 
Department  of  Health.  The  legislation 
which  resulted  in  this  development  was 
one  of  the  progressive  steps  with  which 
the  new  administration  of  Mayor  Wil- 
liam A.  Magec  was  identified,  in  its 
initial  stages.  Dr.  James  F.  Edwards, 
the  former  head  of  the  Health  Bureau, 
was  the  choice  of  the  medical  profession 
for  executive  of  the  new  department. 
He  had  demonstrated  ability,  a  practical 
and  scientific  grasp  of  the  difficult  situ- 
ation, and  (perhaps  too  much)  inde- 
pendence of  political  pressure.  Public 
lence  was  behind  him.  He  knew 
the  city.  His  familiarity  with  the  strate- 
gic conditions  of  the  never-ending  war- 
fare was  expert.  He  was  eminently  the 
man  for  the  place.  Mayor  Magee  ap- 
pointed Dr.  E.  R.  Walters. 

In  that  appointment  Pittsburgh  took 
a  step  backward  toward  the  twilight- 
rone  of  practical  politics.  The  backward 
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step  was  not  as  long  as  the  forward  step 
achieved  in  the  establishment  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  But  it  was,  never- 
theless, a  serious  and  damagfng  move. 
Medical  confidence  was  at  once  dimin- 
Nied,  for  Dr.  Walters  is  by  no  means 
of  the  scientific  caliber  appropriate  to  s>o 
vitally  important  a  position.  Nor  was 
public  confidence  inspired  by  the  ap- 
pointment, which  was  not  only  purely 
political,  but  of  a  peculiarly  unfortunate 
political  bearing.  Dr.  Walters  had  been 
the  president  of  the  notorious  grafting 
('.  .nncils,  many  of  whose  members  are 
now  under  indictments  or  in  jail.  He 
himself  is  under  indictment  for  bribe- 
taking;  but,  as  his  case  has  not  yet  come 
ti>  trial,  it  would  be  manifestly  unfair 
to  draw  any  conclusions  as  to  his  guilt. 
Assuming  his  innocence,  Dr.  Walters  is, 
nevertheless,  until  cleared,  an  object  of 
•ai>picion  to  his  fellow  citizens.  On  this 
ground  Mayor  Magee  has  been  urged  to 
suspend  him  pending  trial.  He  has  re- 
fused. 

To  the  mayor's  credit,  be  it  said.  Dr. 
I'M  wards  has  not  been  dropped  from  the 
department.  He  was  made  superin- 
tendent of  the  Bureau  of  Infectious 
diseases,  perhaps  the  most  important 
sub-division  of  the  department.  Even 
in  his  own  bureau,  however,  he  has  not 
been  supported  by  his  immediate  su- 
perior, and  some  of  his  most  far-reach- 
ing plans  are  in  danger  of  proving  abor- 
tive on  this  account. 

In  considering  the  statistical  estimate 
of  conditions,  I  am  confronted  at  once 
by  a  discrepancy  between  Pittsburgh's 
figures  and  those  of  the  United  States 
Census  Bureau.  Long  experience  with 
similar  phenomena  in  other  cities,  leads 
me  to  pin  my  faith  to  federal,  rather 
than  local,  statistics.  Pittsburgh  claims 
a  death  rate  of  14.6  per  thousand  of  pop- 
ulation. The  census  gives  it  a  death 
rate  of  15.8.  Accepting  this  latter  figure, 
the  mortality  is  not  only  creditably  low 
for  a  city  of  Pittsburgh's  size,  but  is 
also  a  marked  decrease  from  the  mortal- 
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ity  of  former  years,  being  the  lowest 
in  the  history  of  the  city.  For  con- 
venience of  consideration,  I  will  list  the 
important  divisions  of  preventable  mor- 
tality, with  comments  under  each  head. 

INFECTIOUS  DISEASES 

The  estimate  of  the  department  is 
1, 600  deaths  from  this  cause,  a  decrease 
of  396  from  the  year  before.  This  is 
largely  due  to  a  severe  epidemic  of 
measles  in  1908,  which,  subsiding,  im- 
munized the  city  to  some  extent,  so 
that  the  death  rate  from  this  cause  was 
low  in  1909,  the  decrease  in  favor  of 
the  latter  year  being  203  deaths.  Ty- 
phoid fever  is  also  listed  under  this  head, 
but  will  be  considered  separately ;  as 
will  also  infant  mortality  from  diar- 
rhoeal  ailments.  Credit  must  be  given 
for  the  general  decrease  (apart  from  ty- 
phoid and  measles)  to  the  efficient  work 
of  Dr.  Edwards  as  head  of  the  Bureau  of 
Infectious  Diseases.  An  important  ele- 
ment in  the  control  of  infections  is  medi- 
cal inspection  of  school  children,  since 
it  is  largely  through  schools  that  the 
actively  contagious  diseases  are  spread. 
Director  Walters,  whose  strong  point  is 
his  ability  to  get  his  recommendations 
approved  by  Councils,  has  succeeded  in 
obtaining'  an  appropriation  for  thirty 
medical  inspectors  of  schools.  There 
has  been  great  delay,  however,  in  making 
the  appointments.  This  is  ascribed  to 
politics.  An  illustration  of  how  politics 
was  to  dominate  the  new  school  inspec- 
tion service  in  which  the  health  of  chil- 
dren was  at  stake,  is  the  case  of  a 
young  physician.  He  had  done  two 
years'  inspection  work  for  a  progressive 
district  school  board,  and  his  name,  with 
the  board's  endorsement,  was  suggested 
for  an  inspectorship.  He  was  told  to 
get  the  endorsement  of  his  local  repub- 
lican boss!  In  the  early  fall,  at  the  de- 
mand of  civic  organizations,  the  admin- 
istration was  restricted  to  an  eligible  list 
of  candidates  who  should  pass  a  com- 
petitive examination  before  a  board  of 
physicians  appointed  by  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commission.  Against  this  Dr.  Wal- 
ters fought  openly,  but  the  wave  of 
timely  protest  overrode  him.  It  is 
feared,  however,  that  the  same  influ- 
ences will  still  find  a  way  for  manipulat- 


ing the  staff  for  political  rather  than  for 
hygienic  ends.  The  chief  inspectorship 
was  exempted  from  competitive  civil 
service  requirements,  and  Dr.  Burns, 
leader  of  the  administration  forces  in 
.Select  Council,  was  appointed  to  the 
post,  after  resignation  from  Councils. 

Provision  was  made  also  in  the  ap- 
propriation ordinance  of  1910  for  the 
appointment  of  ten  school  nurses,  but 
they  have  never  been  appointed.  No  one 
seems  to  know  why. 

TYPHOID  FEVER 

For  many  years  Pittsburgh  was  the 
greatest  sufferer  among  American  cities, 
from  this  preventable  and  inexcusable 
scourge.  Now  the  city  may  fairly  be 
said  to  have  conquered  the  pest.  The 
dominant  factor  has  been  the  delayed 
filtration  plant  which  was  put  into  opera- 
tion in  1908,  at  the  outset  of  a  sustained 
period  of  low  morbidity  throughout  the 
entire  watershed.  With  some  portions 
of  the  city  still  drinking  unfiltrated  river 
water,  the  deaths,  nevertheless,  have 
fallen  to  22.7  per  100,000  of  population. 
Consequently  it  is  not  too  much  to  pre- 
dict that,  with  the  creation  of  filtration 
facilities  for  Allegheny  voted  in  the  bond 
issue  passed  in  November,  1910,  with 
competent  control  of  the  filtration  plant 
(competent  enough  to  protect  automati- 
cally the  city  against  epidemic  by  pollu- 
tion of  the  water  by  the  upriver  towns), 
typhoid  will  shortly  become  a  compar- 
atively unimportant  cause  of  death — as 
it  should  be  in  every  community  calling 
itself  civilized.  Competent  control,  how- 
ever, is  an  essential.  And  here  Pitts- 
burgh may  wisely  keep  a  watchful  eye 
on  its  politicians.  M orris  Knowles,  a 
sanitarian  and  engineer  of  national  repu- 
tation, the  official  who  supervised  the 
building  of  the  filtration  beds  resigned 
last  summer  from  the  city  service  because 
he  would  not  stand  for  the  persistent  ap- 
plication at  that  time  of  methods  at  the 
•city  filters  which  he  believed  to  be  un- 
safe. His  departmental  superior,  who 
made  Mr.  Knowles's  position  unten- 
able, is  a  former  coroner  of  Allegheny 
county,  and  by  a  singular,  not  to  say  sin- 
ister, coincidence,  is,  like  Dr.  Walters, 
under  indictment.  Dr.  Vaughn  once  ob- 
served that  for  every  death  from  typhoid, 
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somebody  should  be  tried  for  murder. 
Pittsburgh  will  do  well  to  identify  the 
men  responsible  in  case  of  a  return  of 
the  death-dealing  scourge. 

INFANT  MORTALITY 

Here  the  best  work  has  been  done. 
Under  Dr.  Edwards's  plan  the  city  was 
divided  into  six  districts  (later,  increased 
to  ten),  each  district  having  its  own  milk 
dispensary  and  a  visiting  nurse  v 
duty  it  was  to  make  house  to  house  vis- 
its, giving  care  t<>  sick  babies  and  in- 
struction to  ignorant  mothers.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  good  milk 
from  the  dispensaries  and  the  educa- 
tional influence  of  the  nurses  were  po- 
tent in  bringing  down  the  death  rate 
from  1'itt-lnirgh's  chief  single  cause  of 
mortality,  diarrhoeal  diseases  in  children 
under  two  years  of  age.  Dr.  Edw 
own  figures  show  that  42  less  babies  died 
from  this  cause  in  1909  than  in  1908. 
But  the  census  statistics  are  far  more 
favorable  than  his  own.  They  show  735 
deaths  under  two  years  of  age  from 
diarrhoea  and  enteritis  in  1909  as  against 
822  in  1908,  a  decrease  of  87.  This  milk 
•11,  even  in  its  initial  and  but  par- 
tially developed  years,  thus  brought  mu- 
nicipal resources  and  equipment  into  a 
field  of  work,  which  for  many  years  had 
been  pioneered  with  excellent  result^  !>;. 
the  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  Milk  and 
Ice  Association.  Moreover,  the  city  it- 
self was  accepting  responsibility  for  the 
'health  of  its  helpless  babies;  a  notable 
move  forward.  But  again  Director 
Walters  represents  the  backward  swing 
of  the  pendulum.  Early  in  the  fall,  with 
a  large  balance  of  the  milk  fund  still  on 
hand,  he  abolished  this  invaluable  work. 
The  Milk  and  Ice  Association  protest- 
ed. So  did  Dr.  Edwards.  His  su- 
perior pointed  out  that  the  period  for 
which  six  nurses  were  appointed  had 
expired.  This  seems  rather  a  pretext, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  Councils  had 
given  to  the  Health  Department  the 
power  not  only  to  carry  on  the  milk  and 
nursery  work,  but  also  to  employ  f"iir 
additional  nurses.  The  Milk  and  Ice 
Asvx-iatnjn  is  still  in  the  field  Hut. 
so  far  as  the  city  concerns  itself  officially, 
the  babies  may  die  of  poisoned  milk,  as 
before. 


TUBERCULOSIS 

Pittsburgh's  situation  in  respect  to 
this  most  terrible  of  all  scourges  is  des- 
perate. I  know  of  no  other  word  by 
which  adequately  to  characterize  it.  Not 
that  it  is  worse  than  in  many  other 
American  cities.  Indeed,  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  tuberculosis  seems  to  me  to  be 
growing  constantly  graver,  in  a  national 
sense.  And  Pittsburgh  fitly  exemplifies 
the  gravity  of  the  situation.  On  the 
basis  of  551  deaths  from  pulmonary 
iui>tri-ulosis  alone  in  1900,  there  were, 
roughly,  5,500  cases  in  the  city.  The 
census  mortality  figures  of  576  cases 
would  give  about  5,750  cases.  The  total 
capacity  of  the  city  institutions  capable 
of  caring  for  a  consumptive,  including 
the  poorhouse,  is  little  more  than  one 
hundred.  Perhaps  one  hundred  more 
can  be  sent  to  the  state  hospital.  True, 
there  are  dispensaries,  private  and  public, 
including  the  admirable  state  dispensary ; 
and  visiting  nurses,  both  publicly  and 
privately  maintained.  Little  enough  can 
they  do  toward  stemming  the  tide.  There 
are  today  nearer  4,000  than  3,000  con- 
sumptives in  Pittsburgh  who  are  in  a 
condition  to  radiate  the  infection.  Wise- 
ly the  city  has  voted  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  for  a  municipal  tubercu- 
losis hospital;  and  work  upon  it  will  be 
started  soon.  The  Tuberculosis  League, 
with  its  insufficient  means  and  equip- 
ment, is  doing  valiant  work,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  educational  phase.  The 
Tuberculosis  (.'ommi^ion  from  which  so 
much  \vas  hoped  is  all  but  moribund. 
This  condition  is  charged  against  Di- 
rector Walters.  It  is  stated  that  he 
has  never  taken  the  trouble  to  fill  the 
vacancies  now  existing  in  the  body. 

One  hopeful  fact  is  the  increased  re- 
porting of  new  cases  of  consumption. 
In  1009  2,407  cases  were  reported,  a 
great  increase  over  previous  years,  when 
the  reporting  required  by  law  was  the 
merest  farce.  Even  now,  less  than  half 
the  cases  are  officially  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Health  Department ;  but 
at  least  there  is  indication  of  a  healthy 
awakening  and  improvement  on  the  part 
of  the  medical  profession.  The  most 
valuable  report  available  on  tuberculosis 
in  Pittsburgh  has  never  been  published. 
It  is  the  findings  of  a  house-to-house  can- 
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vass  made  by  the  visiting  nurses  of  the 
Tuberculosis  League,  and  turned  over  to 
the  Health  Department.  The  league 
would  be  interested  to  know  why  Di- 
rector Walters  has  not  published  it,  but 
cannot  find  out. 

FOOD  AND  SANITARY  INSPECTION 

In  the  matter  of  inspection  and  guard- 
ianship against  danger  from  unsanitary 
conditions  of  housing  and  food,  there  is 
matter  for  both  encouragement  and  dis- 
couragement. Meat  inspection  is  im- 
proved ;  there  is  a  fairly  thorough  watch 
upon  the  stockyards  and  the  large  pack- 
ing houses,  and  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  slaughter  houses  has  improved.  Yet 
an  average  of  7,411  animals  per  week 
were  slaughtered  in  1909,  without  in- 
spection. The  report  of  the  Division 
of  Meat  Inspection  for  1909  recommends 
the  establishment  of  a  municipal  abat- 
toir, and  promises  to  slaughter,  dress, 
cool,  refrigerate  and  store  all  animals 
without  cost  to  the  butcher,  and  still 
make  a  profit  to  the  city  by  the  sale  of 
the  by-products. 

While  the  quality  of  the  milk  sold  in 
Pittsburgh  is  probably  improving  some- 
what, owing  to  the  education  of  the 
dairymen,  there  is  still  nothing  which 
can  be  regarded  as  adequate  inspection. 
One  lone  dairy  inspector  had  been,  up  to 
November,  1910,  supposed  to  look  after 
conditions  in  the  8,000  dairies  which 
pour  their  milk  into  the  city.  The  in- 
adequacy of  this  service  is  too  ridiculous 
for  further  comment.  Three  additional 
inspectors,  however,  were  appointed  late 
in  November  and  provision  made  for 
four  more,  so  that  there  will  be  one  offi- 
cial for  each  thousand  dairies,  instead  of 
one  for  eight  thousand.  This  status  still 
lacks  something  of  being  a  guarantee  of 
a  pure  milk  supply.  There  are  also  milk 
inspectors  whose  duty  it  is  to  watch  the 
places  where  milk  is  sold.  One  visit  in 
two  months  is  the  best  average  they  can 
maintain.  This  has  its  value  as  a  club 
held  over  the  dealer ;  but  as  "inspection" 
it  is  otherwise  farcical.  Formaldehyde 
and  the  dangerous  adulterants,  however, 
have  practically  disappeared.  Of  wide- 
reaching  importance  also  is  the  new 
milk  code  establishing  a  basis  of  bacterial 
count  for  the  sale  of  milk  in  the  city. 


It  is  in  the  Bureau  of  Sanitation  that 
the  exercise  of  the  political  pull  is  most 
frequent.  Illegal  tenements,  disease- 
spreading  outhouses,  filthy  cellars  used 
as  habitations,  all  are  reckonable  in 
•terms  of  profit  and  loss,  more  accurately, 
and  unhappily  with  more  immediate  ap- 
peal, than  in  terms  of  life  and  death. 
Hence  the  work  of  a  political  Health 
Department  is  reflected  in  its  sanitary 
activities.  "The  Bureau  of  Sanitation 
has  just  completed  a  very  active  year," 
says  Director  Walters  in  his  report  for 
1909.  The  activity  seems  to  have  been 
mainly  in  the  line  of  making  visits.  And 
the  visits  were  apparently  visits  of  cour- 
tesy. There  seems  to  have  been  little 
enough  outcome  of  them.  No  city  has 
worse  tenement  conditions  than  Pitts- 
burgh. Yet  as  a  result  of  51,187  inspec- 
tions in  1909,  "living  accommodations 
have  been  improved  in  565  houses,"  and 
.v;.r  tenements  have  been  torn  down  or 
vacated !  The  special  and  crying  shame 
and  danger  of  Pittsburgh  has  been  its 
old-world,  unprotected,  filth-disseminat- 
ing back-yard  privies.  In  1907,  when 
Dr.  Edwards  had  full  swing,  3,590  of 
these  nuisances  were  abolished.  In  1909, 
the  "very  active  year"  of  Dr.  Walters's 
administration,  345  were  removed.  And 
there  are  thousands  left;  18,000  the  re- 
port states,  though  I  believe  this  to  be  a 
wide  overestimate. 

HOSPITALS  AND  VISITING  NURSES 

In  my  former  review  of  the  situation, 
I  spoke  of  the  hopeless  lack  of  co-opera- 
tion, in  the  private  and  semi-private 
health  agencies ;  the  guerilla  warfare, 
where  the  situation  imperatively  demand- 
ed an  organized  and  ordered  plan.  That 
lack  still  exists.  But  it  is  no  longer 
hopeless.  The  Western  Pennsylvania 
Health  Conference,  held  the  last  of  No- 
vember, took  hold  of  the  problem  and 
took  hold  of  it  with  vigor  and  promise. 
In  the  course  of  the  discussions,  it  ap- 
peared that  there  are  fourteen  dispen- 
saries in  Pittsburgh,  each  working  inde- 
pendently of  the  others ;  that  there 
are  seventeen  associations  maintaining 
nurses,  who  do  their  work  with  little  or 
no  reference  to  each  other's  efforts  or 
capabilities  ;  and,  in  and  about  Pittsburgh, 
thirty-three  important  hospitals,  every 
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one  of  them  going  headlong  about  its 
business  of  life-saving  as  if  it  were  the 
one  and  only  agency  in  the  field. 

Most  of  these  institutions  were  repre- 
sented at  the  conference;  and  a  great 
majority  of  the  representatives  declared 
unequivocally  for  complete  co-operation 
under  any  plan  which  promised  to  be 
feasible.  Only  among  the  hospitals  was 
there  any  marked  opposition.  One  rep- 
resentative spoke  most  earnestly  for  indi- 
vidualism in  hospital  work:  "individual- 
ism fostering  that  friendly  rivalry  which 
alone  makes  for  the  best  results."  Indi- 
vidualism in  public  health  work  !  As 
wisely  advocate  the  principle  of  every 
man  for  himself  in  warfare,  for  a  public 
health  campaign  is  warfare  of  a  highly 
specialized  kind.  Our  American  aborigi- 
nes, I  believe,  practiced  the  individualistic 
style  of  fighting,  but  I  have  never  heard 
that  they  won  many  battles  thereby. 
Happily,  the  earnest  representative  of 
mediaevalism  in  hospital  methods  found 
only  a  few  supporters.  There  went  forth 
from  the  meeting  some  hundreds  of  prac- 
tical and  able  men  and  women,  with  the 
formulated  beginning,  in  their  minds,  of 
the  idea  of  a  city-wide  co-operation. 
That,  in  itself,  is  a  move  of  vital  impor- 
tance, sufficient  and  more  than  sufficient 
to  justify  all  the  time  and  toil  expended 
upon  the  Health  Conference,  and  to  vin- 
dicate the  judgment  of  the  Associated 
Charities,  which  promoted  it. 

To  sum  up.  Pittsburgh's  advances  are 
as  follows:  The  establishment  of  an  au- 
tonomous health  department  ;  a  prospect- 
ive tuberculosis  hospital  ;  food  inspec- 
tion somewhat  improved  ;  a  good  milk 
co<le.  and  increased  guardianship  of  milk 
supply;  a  brilliant,  though  not  complete 
nor  permanently  assured  victory  over 
typhoid;  a  creditable  reduction  of  infant 
mortality;  a  promised  system  of  school 
inspection  ;  improved  reporting  of  tuber- 


Its  retrogressions  are:  Increase  of  po- 
litical influence  upon  public  health  con- 
trol ;  failure  of  the  Tuberculosis  Com- 
mission ;  failure  to  provide  an  adequate 
n  of  garbage  and  rubbish  disposal  ; 
the  forcing  out  or  relegation  of  expert 
officials  to  subordinate  posts;  relaxation 
of  sanitary  guardianship. 

Back  of  all  purelv  official  conditions 
lies  the  question  :  What  does  Pittsburgh 


really  want?  Does  it  want,  as  a  city, 
sound  health?  Does  it  want  sound 
health  enough  to  strive  for  it,  to  fight 
for  it,  and,  finally,  to  pay  for  it?  The 
human  body  fends  off  death  only  by  un- 
remitting effort.  The  body  politic  is  not 
essentially  different  from  the  individual 
in  its  warfare  against  the  germ.  To 
make  a  little  fight  and  then  relax  will 
not  do.  Pittsburgh  is  now  in^he  period 
of  relaxation.  If  the  city  is  to  establish 
its  forces  on  a  war  basis  there  must  be 
concerted  effort,  eternal  vigilance,  some 
sacrifice  of  material  considerations,  and 
the  education,  not  of  a  part,  but  of  the 
whole,  to  the  fundamental  truth  that 
when  you  attempt  to  combine  practical 
politics  and  public  hygiene,  you  are  try- 
ing to  mix  oil  with  water,  a  death-agency 
with  a  life-agency.  Finally  and  primar- 
ily, Pittsburgh  needs  another  field-gen- 
eral. The  wrong  man  is  carrying  the 
flag. 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  a  city  is 
roused  to  hygienic  reform  only  by  the 
terrible  lash  of  epidemic  disease.  Panic, 
misery  and  death  drive  the  lesson  home. 
If  I  use  words  of  sensational  import,  it 
is  because  I  have  seen  other  communi- 
ties, struggle  up,  stricken  and  weakened, 
from  the  morass  into  which  their  own 
neglect  or  fatuity  has  plunged  them, 
The  great  city  of  steel  has  only  half 
learned  its  lesson.  If  the  medical  pro- 
fession lives  up  to  its  highest  ideals, 
if  the  physicians  prove  indeed  to  be  doc- 
tors— teachers  of  the  people — the  lost 
ground  may  yet  be  recovered.  And  I 
have  thought  to  feel,  on  this  last  vi?it  of 
inspection,  an  awakened  professional  and 
ethical  consciousness  in  the  medica!  fra- 
ternity ;  a  bracing  together  for  the  fight, 
a  tacit  acceptance  of  the  subtler  respon- 
sibility of  the  physician  for  the  public 
health.  Definite  signs  are  not  lacking; 
the  increasing  interest  of  the  medica!  men 
in  organized  hygienic  work;  the  greater 
respect  for  technical  public  health  regu- 
lations hitherto  disregarded;  the  reor- 
ganization and  regeneration  of  the  city's 
representative  medical  college  on  a 
sounder  ethical  basis ;  and  finally,  the 
hearty  and  universal  support  of  the 
Health  Conference,  which  cannot  fail  to 
have  an  awakening  and  an  inspiring  ef- 
fect upon  all  Pittsburgh. 
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Co-operation  and 
social  service  were 
the  key  -  words  of 
the  Health  Confer- 
ence held  in  Pitts- 
burgh November 
29-December  i,  un- 
der the  auspices 
of  the  Associated 
Charities.  Dr. 
Richard  C.  Cabot 
of  Boston,  in  sum- 
ming up  the  results 
of  the  thirteen  ses- 
sions, said  he  did 
not  know  of  any 
conference  of  the  kind  before  held  any- 
where. He  said  that  he  was  going  home 
with  the  determination  that  there  should 
be  such  a  series  of  meetings  in  Boston. 

Among  the  characteristics  of  the  work- 
ing scheme  of  "The  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania Public  Health  Conference,"  to 
quote  its  full  title,  were  the  following: 

1.  Preparatory  work  covering  a  period  of  six 
months   and   involving  the   organization   of   a 
committee  .of   three   hundred   which,   through 
its  officers  and  nine  sub-committees,  made  all 
arrangements   for  the  conference. 

2.  Eighteen   dispensaries,   seventeen   nursing 
associations,  thirty-five    hospitals,  three    anti- 
tuberculosis  forces,  three  city  departments  and 
a    number    of    other    philanthropic    agencies 
brought  together,  through  representatives,  on 
the  preliminary  committees  and  the  program. 

3.  Eight    out-of-town    speakers   of    national 
standing. 

4.  One  hundred  and  one  local  speakers  def- 
initely announced  to  take  part  in  the  discus- 
sions,   while    others,   unannounced,    spoke   ex- 
temporaneously  at   various   sessions. 

5.  Three  organized  sessions  daily,  for  three 
successive  days.    10  to    12   A.   M.,  2  to  4  and 
8  to  10  p.   M.,  in  one  of  the  largest  meeting 
places   in   the   city.     An   extra  luncheon   con- 
ference down  town  and  a  "young  men's  rally" 
at  4:30  on   the   last   day   were   added   to   the 
regular  schedule.     Informal   luncheon  confer- 
ences from  12  to  2  daily  with  a  dozen  extem- 
poraneous short  talks  on  topics  suggested  by 
the  morning  session. 

6.  A    detailed    printed    program,    suggesting 
practical  means  of  co-operation  and  service  in 
a  series  of  questions  and  themes,  brought  out 
the  main  elements  in  the  situation  before  the 
conference.1 

7.  Exhibits   displayed   in  the  large  corridor 
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and  adjacent  rooms 
around  the  meeting 
hall,  dealing  with  such 
subjects  as  Infant 
Mortality,  the  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness, 
Tuberculosis,  the  work 
of  various  local  Hos- 
pitals, the  Milk  Com- 
mission, the  Health 
Department  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  and  the 
Associated  Charities. 
8.  Extensive  adver- 
tising, including  a  ser- 
ies of  personal  letters 
to  a  special  mailing 
list  of  7,000  selected 
persons ;  many  col- 
umns of  reading  matter,  pictures  and  cartoons 
in  seven  dailies  and  eighteen  weekly  papers ; 
display  cards  hung  in  the  reception  rooms  of 
doctors,  vestibules  of  churches  and  hallways  of 
philanthropic  institutions;  27,000  invitation  cir- 
culars distributed  in  the  packages  delivered  by 
five  department  stores;  six  large  banners 
stretched  across  prominent  city  streets ;  street 
car  sign  cards  donated  by  private  advertisers ; 
invitation  notices  in  the  newspaper  advertising 
space  of  business  firms;  posters  on  the  front 
dash  boards  of  street  cars ;  pasted  seals  on  priv- 
ate correspondence;  and  9.000  copies  of  the 
twenty-page  program  mailed  in  advance  to 
appropriate  people.  There  were  also  several 
preliminary  meetings,  in  which  plans  for  the 
conference  were  discussed  and  interest 
aroused.  These  included  a  complimentary 
supper,  to  which  the  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities  invited  representatives  of  the 
twenty-five  daily  and  weekly  newspapers. 

These  extensive  efforts  at  advertise- 
ment and  the  enlistment  of  interest  are 
mentioned  as  characteristic  features  of 
the  conference,  because  the  fundamental 
purpose  of  the  conference  was  Com- 
munity Education,  as  set  forth  in  the 
opening  statement  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  three 'hundred,  Dr.  Wil- 
liam H.  Mercur. 

Dr.  Sidney  E.  Goldstein,  formerly  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  Mt.  Sinai  Hos- 
pital, New  York  city,  delivered  the  prin- 
cipal address  at.  the  opening  session  Tues- 

'This  was  declnred  liy  many  people  to  he  an 
educational  document  In  Itself.  It  Is  suggestive 
to  residents  of  other  cities.  Copies  can  lie  lind 
frnm  the  secretary  of  the  conference.  Charles  p. 
Weller.  secretary.'  Associated  Charities,  Fulto« 
Building,  Pittsburgh. 
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day  morning.  He  was  able  to  speak  spe- 
cifically of  Pittsburgh  health  problems 
which  he  had  investigated  for  the  Pitts- 
burgh Survey.  His  advocacy  of  co-opera- 
tion, social  service,  and  the  development 
of  a  central  hospital  and  health  bureau 
was  echoed  or  stated  in  various  ways  by 
many  subsequent  speakers.  Six  local 
speakers  took  ten  minutes  each  in  dis- 
cussing the  unorganized  ambulance  serv- 
ice, the  excessive  number  of  general  hos- 
pital bids  already  available,  the  need  for 
conferences  as  to  rates  to  be  charged  to 
corporations  and  others,  and  the  need 
for  differentiation  of  hospitals  as  to  ter- 
ritory covered  or  cases  treated. 

Dr.  Cabot,  who  attended  every  session 
and  contributed  to  the  discussion  at  each, 
opened  the  Tuesday  afternoon  meeting 
with  an  address  on  Dispensaries :  Their 
Place  and  Function ;  Methods  of  Co- 
operation Among  Them ;  Their  Respon- 
sibilities for  Affecting  the  Home  Condi- 
tions and  Home  Care  of  Patients.  He 
condemned  the  hasty,  superficial,  medi- 
cine-giving methods  of  many  dispen- 
saries, where  neither  real  diagnosis  nor 
adequate  care  is  possible.  Representa- 
tives of  the  eighteen  local  dispensaries 
followed  with  five-minute  responses,  in 
which  a  cordial  and  growing  spirit  of 
co-operation  was  generally  expressed. 

Restoration  and  Prevention  was  the 
subject  for  Tuesday  evening.  Dr.  Cabot 
and  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Dixon,  commissioner 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Health,  discussed  the  Development  of 
Social  Service  and  the  Human  Interest 
Point  of  View,  Side  by  Side  With  Pro- 
fessional Skill  and  Material  Equipment. 

Nursing  was  the  topic  for  Wednesday 
morning,  with  Adelaide  Nutting  of 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
as  the  leading  speaker.  She  was  fol- 
lowed by  representatives  of  the  seven- 
teen local  nursing  associations,  who  dis- 
cussed her  suggestion  that  a  central,  in- 
clusive visiting  nursing  association 
;ld  he  developed. 

I>r.  Henry  M.  Hnnl.  superintendent 
of  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  opened  the 
discussion  on  Wednesday  afternoon  of 
Hospital  Co-operation.  Representatives 
of  the  thirty-five  hospitals  were  listed  to 
take  part  in  the  discussion  with  five  min- 
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ute  talks  and  nearly  all  responded.  Vari- 
ous attitudes  were  expressed,  but  there 
was  abundant  evidence  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  sentiment  favoring  the  co- 
ordination of  hospital  work. 

Efficiency  and  Finance  in  their  bearing 
upon  health  agencies  were  discussed 
Wednesday  evening  by  William  H.  Al- 
len of  New  York  and  three,  prominent 
Pittsburghers,  who  treated  the  problems 
of  subsidies,  public  supervision,  financial 
support  and  efficiency  tests  in  a  stimu- 
lating way. 

Children's  Health  Agencies  were  de- 
scribed at  the  Thursday  morning  meet- 
ing. Nine  local  speakers,  including  Dr. 
J.  F.  Edwards  of  the  Health  Department, 
took  up  such  subjects  as  infant  mor- 
tality, backward  children,  obstetrical  con- 
ditions, sex  hygiene,  the  prevention  of 
blindness  and  the  importance  of  keep- 
ing infants  with  their  mothers.  Thirty 
babies  in  their  mothers'  arms,  were  in- 
t reduced  to  the  audience  by  Dr.  Amelia 
A.  Dranga,  who  explained  the  work  of 
the  Milk  and  Ice  Association  and  the 
principles  of  infant  feeding. 

Investigation  and  After-Care  of  Char- 
ity Cases,  the  subject  for  Thursday  after- 
noon, gave  Dr.  Charles  P.  Emerson  of 
Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y.,  opportunity  to 
make  a  very  clear,  convincing  argument 
for  social  service  work  in  connection  with 
hospitals  and  other  health  agencies.  Five 
local  speakers,  in  ten-minute  talks,  dis- 
cussed Self-Help,  Investigations,  After- 
Care,  and  the  practicability  of  develop- 
ing social  service  work  either  as  a  branch 
activity  of  each  hospital  and  dispensary, 
as  a  department  of  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties, or  as  an  independent  central  philan- 
thropy. The  cost  of  the  different  meth- 
ods was  considered,  and  an  argument 
made  for  the  co-ordination  of  the  work 
in  a  hospital  and  health  department  of 
the  Associated  Giarities. 

Young  Men's  Health  Problems,  In- 
cluding Sex  Hygiene,  were  discussed 
frankly  at  a  special  rally  Thursday  after- 
noon by  Dr.  Cabot,  Dr.  Emerson  and 
Dr.  Evans.  Young  men  and  boys  of  the 
local  university,  technical  school,  high 
schools,  academies  and  various  boys'  or- 
ganizations made  up  the  audience. 

Dr.  William  A.  Evans,  Chicago  com- 
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missioner  of  health,  opened  the  final  ses- 
sion Thursday  evening,  when  the  general 
subject  was  Community  Education.  Five 
local  speakers  followed,  suggesting  ways 
in  which  the  public  schools,  institutions 
of  higher  learning,  churches,  women's 
clubs  and  the  public  press  may  help  in 
the  campaign  for  the  prevention  of  sick- 
ness and  promotion  of  health. 

All  sessions  were  well  attended.  At 
each  of  the  three  morning  meetings  from 
about  150  to  about  350  persons  were 
present ;  afternoons,  200  to  400 ;  even- 
ings, 500  to  850.  At  the  luncheon  con- 
ferences from  100  to  250  were  present. 
The  young  men's  rally  brought  together 
about  400  men  and  boys. 

Not  only  sustained,  general  interest, 
but  genuine  enthusiasm,  was  in  evidence. 
"I  feel,"  said  one  of  Pittsburgh's  phy- 
sicians who  gives  much  time  to  social 
service,  "as  if  I  had  been  taking  a 
course  of  training.  I  cannot  go  to  other 
cities  to  study  social  problems  or  learn 
what  others  are  doing,  but  this  confer- 
ence has  brought  instruction  to  our  very 
door.  I  have  suspended  all  other  work 


during  these  three  days  and  I  have  felt 
well  repaid." 

Dr.  Cabot,  in  a  final  review  of  the 
thirteen  meetings,  expressed  confidence 
that  Pittsburgh  has  the  ideas,  the  spirit 
and  the  people  to  work  out  in  this  field 
of  public  health  many  of  the  suggested 
plans  for  co-operation,  for  social  service 
and  for  preventive  measures.  Hospitals 
and  dispensaries,  he  said,  must  grow  into 
a  larger  realization  of  their  position  as 
public  servants.  Of  his  conclusion,  the 
following  is  a  free  quotation  : 

The  specialist  in  every  field  needs  the  help 
of  the  social  worker.  The  specialist  alone 
falls  into  every  kind  of  error.  The  physician 
tends  to  view  his  patient  only  as  a  "case."  The 
lawyer  is  likely  to  regard  his  client  as  merely 
a  witness,  a  defendant,  or  plaintiff.  The  teach- 
er is  in  danger  of  being  viewed  by  his  pupils 
as  hardly  a  human  being,  but  rather  a  "fair 
game"  for  pranks. 

These  specialists  need  the  all  'round  social 
worker  with  his  all  "round  view  of  human 
brotherhood.  In  this  conference  the  social 
worker  has  called  the  medical  man  into  this 
larger  human  conception  and  co-operation. 
The  social  worker  needs  also  to  press  on  and 
perform  a  similar  service  for  the  specialists 
in  the  church,  the  legal  profession,  and  the 
schools. 


DETROIT  SEX  HYGIENE  CAMPAIGN 

A.  H.  FINN 

PRESIDENT  DETROIT  FEDERATION  MEN'S  CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS 


The  educational  campaign  on  sex  hy- 
giene recently  conducted  in  Detroit 
reached  almost  every  inhabitant  with  at 
least  the  prime  facts  regarding  the  phys- 
ical dangers  and  social  cost  of  venereal 
disease.  It  came  on  the  heels  of  a  census 
report  which  shows  a  prodigious  growth 
in  industries  and  population  in  one  of 
our  older  cities — for  Detroit  was  found- 
ed by  Cadillac  more  than  200  years  ago — 
and  fits  in  well  with  the  growing  civic 
consciousness  which  has  recently  found 
practical  expression  in  many  ways. 

The  campaign  had  its  origin  in  a  meet- 
ing of  physicians  and  social  workers 
over  a  year  ago,  followed  by  several  later 
conferences,  to  discuss  methods  of  com- 
bating venereal  diseases.  In  the  mean- 
time a  Federation  of  Men's  Church  Or- 
ganizations was  forming,  which  was 


formally  organized  in  the  early  sum- 
mer. Sex  hygiene  was  one  of  the  lines 
of  social  service  proposed  at  the  organiza- 
tion, and  the  two  groups  quickly  got  to- 
gether on  a  program  suggested  by  the 
federation.  The  Pastors'  Conference, 
an  organization  of  evangelical  ministers, 
and  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
promptly  accepted  an  invitation  to  co- 
operate. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion had  previously  engaged  Prof.  Win- 
field  Scott  Hall  of  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity for  a  series  of  talks  on  the  subject, 
and  this  plan  was  pooled  with  the  other 
for  a  general  campaign  in  charge  of  a 
citizens'  committee  representing  the  or- 
ganizations named  above  and  several 
others.  The  chairman  was  Dr.  Rollin  H. 
Stevens,  and  the  secretary  Eugene  C. 
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Foster,   who  is  boys'   secretary   of   the 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 

( >n  the  Sunday  preceding  the  cam- 
paign, publicity  in  the  two  morning  news- 
papers began  with  a  half  page  article 
describing  the  plan,  giving  the  reasons 
for  it  and  backed  by  the  strong  list  of 
organizations  taking  part.  For  the  next 
three  days  these  papers  and  the  three 
published  in  the  evening  had  each  day 
a  carefully  prepared  article  on  the  need 
for  sex  hygiene  and  what  it  mean*  in 
the  conservation  of  the  race.  The  public 
thus  fully  prepared  for  Dr.  Hall's 
lectures,  which  came  thick  and  fast,  be- 
ginning Friday  morning.  To  show  the 
wide  scope  of  the  campaign,  I  give  his 
schedule  for  four  days : 

Friday:  Morning,  to  the  boys  in  the  West- 
ern Central  and  Eastern  High  Schools — miles 
apart ;  to  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
at  the  Twentieth  Century  building  in  the  after- 
noon, and  before  the  Federation  of  Men's 
Church  Organizations  at  the  Woodward  Ave- 
nue Baptist  Church  in  the  evening. 

Saturday:  At  IO  A.  M.,  at  Central  High 
School,  to  women  teachers  in  public  and 
parochial  schools;  at  11:50.  at  Cadillac  Motor 
Car  Company,  to  a  mass  meeting  of  shop  men ; 
at  7:30,  to  mass  meeting  of  store  and  factory 
girls  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Sunday:  At  2:30,  to  meeting  of  boys  at  the 
Y  M.  C.  A.:  at  3:30.  to  a  mass  meeting  of 
men  at  the  Garriclc  Theater;  at  7:30  to  an- 
other mass  meeting  of  men  at  the  Y.  M.  C  A. 

Monday :  At  10  A.  M..  to  the  Pastors'  Con- 
ference at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  at  1 1  A.  u..  to 
a  second  section  of  boys  at  the  Central  High 
School;  at  6:30.  to  a  meeting  of  men  at  the 
C.  A.,  and  at  7:30.  to  the  physicians 
•udents  at  the  Wayne  County  Medical 
Society's  building. 

This  was  probably  the  most  strenuous 
campaign  Dr.  Hall  ever  engaged  in,  and 
while  it  was  wearing  he  gave  himself  un- 
reservedly to  it  and  captivated  his  audi- 
ences with  his  gracious  manner,  his  vig- 
orous presentation  of  a  difficult  message 
and  his  successful  appeal  to  all  that  is 
noble  and  best  in  man  and  woman. 

Following  Dr.  Hall's  campaign,  the 
Federation  of  Men's  Church  Organiza- 
the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
and  the  Industrial  Department  of  the 
Y.  \V.  C.  A.  took  up  the  important  task 
of  carrying  the  propaganda  into  local 
churches,  clubs,  school  buildings,  fac- 
— wherever  a  hearing  can  be  se- 
cured. Several  physicians,  both  men  and 


women,  have  volunteered  as  speakers, 
and  as  a  result  of  this  follow-up  work  an 
even  greater  number  will  hear  the  sex 
hygiene  message  than  Dr.  Hall  was  able 
to  reach. 

The  campaign  thus  is  not  ended,  but 
in  fact  only  begun,  and  in  order  to  put 
it  on  a  permanent  basis  and  to  affili- 
ate it  with  the  national  organization,  it 
has  been  incorporated  as  the  T)etroit  So- 
ciety for  Sex  Hygiene.  Dr.  Stevens, 
who  was  chairman  of  the  citizens'  com- 
mittee, becomes  president.  The  vice- 
presidents  are  the  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  D. 
Williams,  Episcopal  bishop  of  Michigan ; 
Mrs.  George  Y.  Caron,  and  D.  W. 
Springer.  The  treasurer  is  D.  M.  Ferry, 
Jr.  The  executive  and  advisory  commit- 
tees are  made  up  of  representatives  of 
the  various  organizations  and  commis- 
sions working  in  solid  phalanx  against 
this  evil. 

It  remains  to  be  said  that  without  the 
help  of  the  five  daily  newspapers  the 
campaign  could  scarcely  have  been  so 
successful  as  it  was.  The  whole  daily 
press  of  Detroit — by  name,  the  Free 
Press,  the  News-Tribune,  the  Nnvs,  the 
Journal  and  the  Times — is  thus  placed 
solidly  in  the  small  but  growing  list  of 
newspapers  which  have  the  courage  to 
speak  out  frankly  on  a  subject  for  which 
there  is  crying  need  of  publicity.  Sat- 
urday  Night,  an  ably  edited  weekly  news- 
paper, had  the  following  to  say  under  an 
editorial  entitled  Ignorance  and  Inno- 
cence : 

Thus  far  the  Detroit  Society  for  Sex  Hy- 
giene has  been  blessed  with  wise  counselors. 
The  campaign  has  been  opened  and  continues 
without  sensation  or  morbidity.  Best  of  all 
there  is  no  emotional  and  misguided  crusade 
against  the  unfortunates  of  the  underworld. 
The  force  of  the  movement  has  been  directed 
against  the  custom  of  sending  boys  and  girls 
into  the  streets  unwarned  and  therefore  un- 
armed ;  against  the  suppression  of  facts  per- 
taining to  the  one  element  of  human  life  that 
causes  the  greatest  misery;  against  the  quack 
doctors  with  their  hateful  graft  and  their 
cruelly  dishonest  practices.  Knowledge  of 
these  things  will  not  bring  all  sexual  crimes 
and  indiscretions  to  an  end ;  but  it  will  be 
highly  prophylactic.  It  will  help  every  parent 
to  meet  the  perplexing  problem  of  how  to 
bring  up  children  safely  amid  the  multiform 
temptations  of  a  great  city.  And  it  is  on  the 
parent  that  the  campaign  must  depend  for 
its  largest  measure  of  success. 
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This   is  a    "downtown   church,*'   the   fourth    largest    Presbyterian    church    in    the    country, 

with  2,400  communicants. 


A  SIGNAL  EXAMPLE  OF  CHURCH 
SOCIAL  SERVICE 


KATHARINE    STEBBINS 


The  reason  for  writing  this  article  is 
implied  in  the  title  itself.  It  is  because 
the  Brick  Church  Institute  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  which  was  formally  opened  last 
June,  is  a  signal  example  of  what  the 
church  can  do,  must  do,  and  is  doing  in 
the  work  of  active  social  service.  Social 
service  is  an  idea  which  no  longer  needs 
to  be  denned.  It  is  a  phrase  that  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  familiar  in  the 
press,  in  public  speaking,  and  in  casual 
conversation ;  and  the  weight  of  its  mean- 
ing is  bearing  down  upon  us  more  and 
more  heavily  as  the  lines  of  its  opportuni- 
ties multiply  and  develop,  and  the  hori- 
zon of  its  possibilities  expands  before  our 
eyes.  But  in  the  minds  of  many  the  ideas 
of  social  service  and  church  work  are  en- 
tirely disconnected ;  in  fact,  they  have 
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never  been  connected.  Social  service  sug- 
gests progressive  plans,  up-to-date  meth- 
ods, expert  direction ;  while  much  church 
work  stands  for  kindly  intention,  narrow 
routine,  and  indefinite  results.  Needless 
to  say  this  widespread  impression  is  not  a 
true  one,  for  a  rapidly-growing  number 
of  churches  throughout  the  country  are 
trying  out  some  phase  of  institutional 
work  and  grappling  with  the  problems  of 
their  own  neighborhood.  Indeed  the 
very  conception  of  social  service  was  in- 
spired fundamentally  by  the  power  of 
preaching,  and  its  branches  are  now  be- 
ing directed  by  men  and  women  who  bear 
the  impress  of  a  deeply  religious  spirit. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  many  other 
churches,  and  many  more  individuals, 
consider  conventional  church  work  as  one 
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III  ICIIKKT   W.   (JATES. 
lUmdrat   of   tb«   Brick   Church    Institute. 


thing  and  the  effort  to  provide  amu>c- 
mcnt  and  instruction  for  boys  and  girls 
quite  another.  Indeed  there  are  trained, 
conscientious  workers  who  say  openly 
that  social  settlements  thrive  best  where 
the  church  is  relegated  to  the  background 
and  the  Bible  taught  in  disguise. 

Therefore,  when    the    fourth    largest 

;.m  church  in  the  country  erects 

and   furnishes  a  building  for  social  and 

educational  purposes,  at  a  cost  of  $105,- 

ooo,  and  thereby  proclaims  itself  no: 

rd.  tint  in  brick  and  stone,  as  a  defi- 
nite agency  for  the  broadest,  most  com- 
prehensive service  it  can  perform  for  the 
community,  the  event  is  emphatically  sig- 
nificant. It  means,  as  William  R.  Tay- 
lor, the  pastor  of  Brick  Church,  stated 
in  his  dedicatory  address,  "our  recogni- 


tion of  the  comprehensive  unity 
of  life,  and  it  is  a  frank  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  legitimacy  of  the 
impulses  which  lead  people,  and 
especially  young  people,  to  seek 
society,  recreation  and  sport." 

The  Brick  Church  Institute  is 
the  unsolicited  gift  of  one  man, 
Henry  A.  Strong,  a  member  of 
Brick  Church  congregation,  the 
cost  of  furnishing  being  met  by 
many  generous  gifts  from  oth- 
ers.     It    is    a    four-story    brick 
building  with  basement,  standing 
next  to  the  church  to  which  it 
belongs.       It    is    sixty-one    feet 
wide,  150  feet  deep.    In  the  base- 
ment are  bowling  alleys,  gymna- 
sium, a  plunge  bath,  and  meeting 
room  for  boys.    The  main  hall  or 
entrance  lobby  on  the  first  floor 
is  more  attractive  than  that  of 
many  a  summer  hotel,  with  broad 
staircase,  convenient  office,  com- 
fortable wooden  settees  and 
chairs,  and  two  large  open  fire- 
places.    Fine  pictures  hang  on 
the  walls,  and  a  sense  of  comfort 
and  hospitality  is  felt  as  soon  as 
one  enters.    Just  beyond  the  hall 
are  church  parlor,  dining  room, 
kitchen  and  gymnasium,  while  on 
the  floor  above  are  classrooms, 
an  unusually  large  reading  room, 
rooms   for  small  clubs,  and  an 
assembly  hall  provided  with  a  stage  and 
Dressing   rooms.       The   third    and 
fourth  floors  are  devoted  to  eighty-two 
sloi-ping   rooms    for   men,   each   with   a 
two  electric  lights,  steam  radiator 
and  call  bell.     There  is  a  telephone  on 
each   floor.     The  rooms  rent   for  from 
to  five  dollars  a' week,  and  are  an 
Miii«|ue  feature  of  the  plant. 

So  far  the  institute  is  not  unlike  a 
modern  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  or  an  up- 
t.>-<Iate  social  settlement.  The  uses  to 
which  many  rooms  will  be  put  are  iden- 
tical in  all  three,  but  in  neither  of  the 
latter  will  be  found  one  feature  which 
the  architect  has  provided  for  the  insti- 
tute. On  the  first  floor,  at  right  angles 
with  the  main  hall,  a  passageway  leads 
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directly  to  the  church,  and  this  passage- 
way is  symbolic  of  the  ideas  and  ideals 
which  have  led  the  Brick  Church  from 
the  pulpit  to  the  classroom,  and  from 
recreation  halls  back  to  the  church  again. 
In  every  possible  way  this  close  connec- 
tion between  church  and  institute  is  be- 
ing emphasized. 

The  formal  opening  of  the  building, 
which  took  place  on  a  week  night,  was 
followed  by  a  Sunday  devoted  at  all 
its  services,  including  the  Sunday  sch.iol, 
to  the  interests  of  both.  At  tluse 
services  Dr.  Raymond  of  Buffalo  and 
Professor  Coe  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary  spoke  on  various  phases  of 
the  great  problem — how  to  bring  the 
church  into  helpful  and  recognized  touch 
with  the  everyday,  commonplace  life  of 
the  individual  and  of  society. 

This  problem  is  no  experiment  in 
Brick  Church.  Ten  years  ago  its  solu- 
tion was  attempted,  and  the 
present  building  was  erected  to 
supply  the  demands  of  a  work 
grown  at  last  to  the  proportions 
dreamed  of  by  its  superintendent, 
Winfred  J.  Smith.  Dr.  Taylor's 
confident  hopefulness,  his  far- 
seeing  wisdom,  and  personal  in- 
spiration have  led  his  people  into 
an  opportunity  of  which  "this 
equipment,  finer  than  anything 
of  its  kind  in  the  United  States, 
is  but  the  tangible  evidence. 
The  greatness  of  this  opportu- 
nity can  hardly  be  overestimated. 
The  time  is  come  when,  to  rep- 
resent Jesus  Christ  truly,  the 
ministry  of  the  church  must  con- 
sist not  only  in  the  stated  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel,  but  must  be 
commensurate  with  the  threefold 
ministration  of  Christ — teaching, 
preaching  and  healing.  And  if 
the  church  is  to  minister  to  the 
actual  needs  of  humanity,  it 
must  control  the  formative  forces 
which  are  turning  the  currents 
of  our  complex  modern  life. 
This  need  for  a  thorough  read- 
justment of  methods  the  Brick 


Church  recognizes  and  is  meeting  in 
masterly  fashion.  To  quote  from  a  re- 
cent sermon  by  Dr.  Taylor:  "Our  in- 
stitute represents,  first,  our  effort  to 
conform  our  life  and  work  as  a  church 
•to  changed  conditions ;  second,  to  rep- 
resent what  Dr.  Judson  calls  'organized 
Christian  kindness' ;  and  third,  our  de- 
sire and  purpose  to  do  what  we  can  to 
restore  religious  ec'acation  to  its  proper 
place  in  the  church." 

To  give  special  attention  to  this  last 
named  department,  as  well  as  to  superin- 
tend all  branches  of  the  institute  work, 
the  service  of  Herbert  YV.  Gates,  of 
Northwestern  University,  have  fortu- 
nately been  engaged.  Mr.  Gates  is 
an  expert  in  this  line,  and  from  him, 
with  his  efficient  co-workers  and  ex- 
perienced advisory  board,  a  large  success 
is  anticipated. 


WILLIAM     RIVERS    TAYLOR. 

tor    of    the    Brick    Presbyterian    Church,    Roch- 
ester, since  1888. 
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A  MOTHERS  AND  CHILDREN'S  BUILDING 

HELEN  SOLOMON 


The  Helen 
Day  Nur- 
the  daily  shelter 
for  children  <>i 
working  mothers 
in  the  cong< 
Jewish  district 
of  Chicago,  has 
completed  plans 
for  a  new  home 
at  the  comer  of 
I'nion  and  Bar- 
ber streets,  op- 
posite Small 
Park  No.  2. 
The  new  build- 
ing will  be  essen- 
tially a  mother's  building.  Its  activities 
will  center  not  so  much  on  the  small  child 
as  on  the  mother  and  the  family  as  a 
whole.  It  will  aim  to  be,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, a  constructive  force  in  family  life. 

Social  economy  and  justice  ever  more 
.forcefully  insist  that  the  mother  shall  be 
the  guardian  of  her  own  family  ;  that  she 
shall  be  the  leading  factor  in  the  life  of 
her  own  children.  The  Associated  Jewish 
Charities  of  Chicago  is  bending  its  efforts 
toward  a  social  organization  which,  so 
far  as  possible,  will  exclude  institutional 
life  for  children.  Pensions  for  mothers 
are  to  replace  pay  rolls  in  homes,  and 
already  an  amazing  number  of  families 
have  been  reunited. 

-.    there    still    is    and    for 
man'  •  >  come  there  will  be  neces- 

for  a  day  nursery  in  our  congested 
district.  While  pleading  for  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  new  ideal,  authorities  agree 
that  the  task  is  so  great  that  no  near  fu- 
ture will  bring  the  abolition  of  perma- 
nent asylums,  to  say  nothing  of  tem- 
porary shelter  such  as  a  day  nursery 
affords.  The  continuing  wave  of  im- 
migration of  itself  would  make  the  ex- 
f  a  day  nursery  imperative, 
the  constant  change  of  popula- 
tion is  regularly  registered.  Each  week 
brinps  to  it  new  protepes  whose  par- 
ents are  seeking  a  foothold  in  a  strange 
land.  Soon  the  immigrant  family  is 
able  to  adjust  itself  to  the  new  sur- 
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roundings  and 
the  timely  as- 
sistance o  f  the 
nursery  has  been 
instrumental  in 
keeping  another 
name  from  the 
list  of  applicants 
to  the  charity 
office. 

Of  the  moth- 
ers in  the  Jew- 
ish district  who 
apply  daily  at 
the  nursery  and 
whose  names 
appear  o  n  the 
roll  for  an  indefinite  number  of  months 
or  years,  comparatively  few  work  in 
factories  and  shops.  The  average  appli- 
cant is  the  woman  who  receives  some 
charitable  relief  which  she  supplements 
by  her  own  small  earnings.  She  ped- 
dles, or  she  scrubs  and  washes  and  does 
the  occasional  job  which  presents  itself, 
or  she  keeps  one  of  the  stands  which 
line  the  sidewalks.  Her  working  hours 
are  spasmodic  so  that  she  can  have  her 
children  with  her  a  good  portion  of 
the  time.  The  day  nursery  has  made 
possible  the  preservation  of  the  home 
ties,  for  without  its  assistance  her  family 
would  surely  have  disintegrated. 

But  the  day  nursery  has  not  heretofore 
been  inclusive  enough  in  its  policy.  It 
has  not  taken  into  account  the  older  chil- 
dren of  the  working  parent  whose  babies 
it  protects.  It  has  not  met  the  problem 
of  the  neglected  "big"  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, branded  by  the  teacher  as  underfed, 
who  have  been  tramping  the  streets  after 
school  hours.  There  is  the  little  boy,  our 
neighbor,  who  wondered  why  his  mother 
"borned"  him  if  he  were  forever  doomed 
to  return  to  a  locked  house  between 
school  sessions  to  find  the  crust  of  bread, 
his  daily  fare,  left  for  him  on  the  win- 
dow sill.  We  recognize  that  it  is  the 
child  in  such  circumstances,  uncared  for, 
left  to  run  wild  in  the  streets,  who  almost 
inevitably  becomes  a  ward  of  the  Juve- 
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nile  Court.  For  him  the  nursery  must 
be  responsible  as  well  as  for  the  babies. 

The  new  nursery  will  keep  its  doors 
open  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  A 
"night  nursery"  for  children  whose  moth- 
ers are  employed  as  scrub  women  in  office 
buildings  after  business  hours  is  not 
needed  in  the  Jewish  district.  But  emer- 
gencies constantly  arise  and  the  nursery 
is  handicapped  in  its  efficiency  because 
it  is  unable  to  keep  children  over  night. 
Within  the  week  one  case  of  illness  and 
one  of  death  in  families  in  which  the 
nursery  is  interested,  made  it  advisable 
to  keep  children  out  of  their  cramped 
houses  for  a  night  or  two.  Arrange- 
ments for  temporary  lodging  can  be 
made  in  some  of  the  asylums,  but  the 
transportation  of  a  child  to  a  remote  dis- 
trict for  only  a  few  days  is  seldom  un- 
dertaken. For  a  home  in  which  to  leave 
a  small  baby  temporarily  deprived  of  its 
mother's  care,  the  worker  in  the  charity 
office  is  constantly  at  a  loss.  The  new 
nursery  will  be  open  at  all  hours.  The 
fact  that  its  cases  are  referred  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Personal  Service  for  investiga- 
tion insures  it  against  abuse. 

In  outlining  the  work  for  its  new  home, 
the  board  of  the  nursery  has  considered 
every  exigency  which  might  arise.  It 
plans  to  make  the  "mothers  and  children's 
building"  a  place  where  children  who 
need  shelter  and  protection  by  day  or 
night  may  be  cared  for  during  the  moth- 
ers' working  hours;  a  place  which  shall 
provide  temporary  refuge  in  emergency ; 
and  an  industrial,  educational  and  social 
center  for  mothers,  from  which  shall  em- 
anate standards  of  respectable  living. 

The  new  building  will  consist  of  two 
floors  and  a  basement.  In  the  basement 
will  be  storerooms  and  a  fumigator,  lock- 
ers, bathing  facilities,  a  laundry  and  a 
domestic  science  room,  the  last  for  in- 
struction in  the  proper  care  and  feeding 
of  children  as  well  as  in  the  essentials  of 
sanitary  and  decent  housekeeping,  sup- 
plementing the  work  in  the  cooking  class, 
with  which  the  nursery  co-operates,  es- 
tablished by  the  Associated  Clubs  of  Do- 
mestic Science  in  Small  Park  No.  2. 
These  activities  will  extend  the  service  of 
friendly  housekeeping  undertaken  by  the 
nursery  several  years  ago.  The  gratify- 


ing results  of  this  branch  of  the  work 
have  been  due  largely  to  two  housekeep- 
ing funds — one  of  twenty-five  dollars 
and  one  of  ten,  privately  subscribed  and 
contributed  monthly,  which  have  made 
'it  possible  for  the  Home  Improvement 
Committee  of  the  board  to  clean  up 
many  a  slovenly  home  and  to  start  out 
many  struggling  mothers  with  a  brighter 
horizon  and  a  new  idea  of  cleanliness. 

The  laundry  will  be  open  to  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  instruction  in  washing, 
ironing  and  even  scrubbing  will  be  afford- 
ed. It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  earn- 
ing capacity  of  some  poor  women  is  prac- 
tically nothing  because  of  their  lack  of 
skill  in  these  branches  of  work,  often 
the  only  means  open  to  them  of  gaining 
a  livelihood. 

On  the  first  floor  will  be  a  dining  room, 
kitchen,  doctor's  office  and  an  assembly 
room.  The  assembly  room  is  to  be 
equipped  with  sewing  machines,  and  as- 
sistance in  making  and  remodelling  cloth- 
ing will  be  offered.  If  the  present  plan  is 
carried  out,  provision  will  be  made  to 
mend  and  patch  garments  contributed  in 
an  imperfect  condition  to  the  affiliated 
charity  organizations. 

The  second  floor  has  been  uniquely 
designed  to  consist  of  a  series  of  indoor 
porches.  There  are  to  be  three  dormi- 
tories, a  playroom  and  quarters  for  the 
matron  and  her  assistant. 

The  roof  will  be  flat  so  that  In  time  a 
solarium  may  be  built.  It  may  be  adapt- 
ed to  any  roof  garden  activity,  but  no 
definite  plans  for  its  use  have  as  yet 
been  formulated. 

Of  great  advantage  to  the  new  nursery 
will  be  its  location  opposite  Small  Park 
No.  2.  The  older  brother  and  sister  en- 
trusted to  the  care  of  the  nursery  are  to 
be  allowed  the  freedom  of  the  park  after 
school  hours,  and  for  smaller  children 
there  are  wading  pool,  sand  pile,  swings 
and  other  paraphernalia.  Through  the 
past  few  summers  a  generous  friend  has 
provided  a  bus  twice  a  week  which  has 
annexed  Lincoln  Park  to  the  life  of  the 
creche.  This  service  has  seemed  invalu- 
able, not  only  because  it  has  transported 
the  children  and  often  the  mothers  from 
oppressive  heat  into  a  pure  atmosphere 
penetrated  by  the  lake  breeze,  but  be- 
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cause  these  wonderful  trips  have  revealed 
to  the  children  of  the  slums  an  outlook 
beyond  the  squalor  of  the  tenement.  A 
nursery  cannot  allow  its  responsibility  to 
end  when  it  has  provided  shelter,  for 
upon  it  the  child  is  dependent  for  what- 
ever of  beauty  is  brought  into  its  life. 
Park  No.  2,  the  one  bit  of  refreshing 
landscape  in  the  vicinity,  will  be  a  con- 
tinual source  of  helpfulness  in  this  dirjc- 
tion. 

Rut  has  the  responsibility  of  the 
nursery  ended  when  it  has  given  of  its 
best  to  the  child  ?  Shall  it  close  its  doors 
contentedly  each  evening  when  the  last 
of  its  babies,  divested  of  the  clean  cloth- 
ing put  on  after  the  morning  bath,  has 
been  sent  back  in  its  rags  to  the  stifling 
tenement  cot?  Several  days  or  week 
may  elapse  before  it  is  again  brought  in 
and  then  the  set-back  in  health  is  dis- 
heartening. The  home  may  be  the  nat- 
ural place  for  the  child  even  though  it  be 
better  brought  up  and  better  cared  for  at 


the  nursery ;  but  who  will  wish  without 
inquiry  and  without  further  effort  to  con- 
demn it  to  the  hopeless  disorganization, 
the  sordidness  and  ignorance  of  the  typ- 
ical slum  home?  The  nursery's  responsi- 
bility for  the  child  does  not  end  in  the 
nursery.  It  holds  its  great  opportunity 
in  its  relation  to  the  mother  and  through 
the  mother,  to  the  home.  It  must  be  a 
real  force  in  the  education  «f  capable 
mothers  and  in  the  organization  of  fit 
homes.  The  mother  must  be  influenced 
to  occupy  her  leisure  to  the  best  advan- 
tage of  her  children.  She  must  be  taught 
to  make  her  habitation  a  real  home,  a 
place  for  which  her  children  have  a  real 
home  attachment.  The  new  nursery  will 
strive  to  be  a  factor  in  the  home  life  of 
the  community  of  which  it  is  a  part.  It 
looks  longingly  to  that  Utopian  day 
when  no  mother  need  work,  when  every 
mother  within  its  radius  of  activity  will 
be  able  to  make  a  happy,  safe  home  for 
her  children. 


THE  HOUSING  AWAKENING' 

in. 

THE  AWAKENING  OF  A  STATE-INDIANA 
ALBION  FELLOWS  BACON 


When  we  wanted  to  awaken  Indiana 
to  her  need  for  a  housing  law  we  had  to 
ring  and  call  and  hammer.  We  cried. 
"Wake  up,  Indiana. — your  system  is  full 
of  poison,  and  it's  time  to  take  a  dose  of 
medicine."  And  the  sleepy  state  half 
awoke,  just  enough  to  take  the  dose  the 
Legislature  gave  it.  but  not  awake  in 
every  extremity.  Then  it  turned  over 
again,  and  dreamed  all  sorts  of  dreams, 
ami  was  very  restless.  But  the  medicine 
is  taking  hold  of  the  poison.  In  a  nut- 
shell the  method  used  to  awaken  our 
state  was  this — we  learned  a!',  we  could 
of  the  conditions,  and  drummed  them 
into  the  ears  of  the  public. 

;'et  the  flavor  of  our  situation,  you 
will  have  to  know  something  of  our  con- 
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ditions.  See  if  you  do  not  say,  "Why, 
that  sounds  as  if  it  might  be  in  my  own 
town."  I  am  so  convinced  that  our  In- 
diana problem  is,  in  the  main,  the  prob- 
lem of  all  states  in  the  Union,  with  varia- 
tions, of  course,  that  I  want  you  to  tell 
me  if  our  conditions  are  not  typical. 

Of  course,  our  little  unpretentious 
slums  cannot  compete  with  those  of  New 
York  and  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh,  where 
the  housing  problem  is  so  overwhelming 
that  it  has  to  be  handled  by  machinery — 
rakes  and  steam  shovels.  Some  of  our 
cities  need  rakes,  too,  but  in  some  we 
have  to  go  at  the  slums  with  a  micro- 
scope and  tweezers.  We  realize  that  our 
cancer  spots  are  none  the  less  deadly  be- 
cause they  are  small.  Yet  that  has  been 
the  hardest  thing  to  teach  the  public, 
that  slums  are  not  a  matter  of  size. 

To  begin  with,  the  public  had  to  be 
taught  that  what  they  had  always 
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thought  were  just  poor  folk  and 
old  houses  were  really  slums.  It 
sounded  rather  metropolitan — 
maybe  that  was  why  the  idea 
took  so  well  in  the  small  towns. 
Another  new  thought  was  the 
responsibility  of  the  landlord. 
We  had  not  learned  that  the  rent 
collected  from  our  old  death 
traps  was  really  blood  money. 

The  reason  why  our  slum 
problem  had  not  come  to  the 
front  before  was  very  likely  be- 
cause the  slums  themselves  were 
in  the  rear.  They  were  "out  of 
sight,  out  of  mind."  You  had 
to  go  down  the  alleys  and  the 
back  streets  to  find  them.  That 
is  why  some  of  our  good  people 
did  not  believe  we  had  any. 
They  were  so  respectable,  and 
went  only  on  our  nice  streets, 
and  the  slums  did  not  come  their 
way.  One  woman  listened  to 
my  tale  of  the  poor  and  said, 
"Well,  well !  I  never  dreamed 
anyone  lived  like  that  in  Evans- 
ville.  But  then  I  was  never 
thrown  among  that  kind  of 
people." 

Being  a   friendly  visitor   and 

the  head  of  the  Flower  Mission,    

I  had  to  poke  around  all  kinds  ' 
of  places  to  find  our  poor. 
Drawn  by  the  lure  of  wretched- 
ness into  the  haunts  of  poverty,  it  was 
easy  to  learn  where  it  hid  away.  The 
amazing  thing  was  that  all  the  places  I 
found  had  existed  so  long  without  every- 
one knowing  of  them.  Still,  some  of  the 
worst  places  have  a  respectable  front, 
and  one  never  dreams  of  the  horrors  in- 
side without  going  in  to  see.  Doubtless 
that  is  true  in  all  the  towns  in  which 
people  live. 

Our  campaign  grew  out  of  this  Flower 
Mission  work.  I  remember  for  the  first 
time  making  a  round  of  our  tenements. 
The  houses  were  shabby  old  rattletraps, 
dark  and  damp,  with  sodden  yards  full 
of  ash  piles  and  rubbish.  The  babies,  the 
mothers,  the  walls,  were  all  the  same 
hopeless  gray. 

There  did  not  seem  to  be  any  excuse 
for  it,  and  I  asked  our  secretary:  "Why 


ALBION  FELLOWS  BACON. 

do  not  the  landlords  cut  some  windows 
in  those  dark  rooms?  Why  do  they  not 
mend  those  dangerous  stairways  and 
those  leaky  roofs?  Why  do  they  not 
drain  the  yards,  and  put  in  hydrants?" 
And  the  secretary  answered  wearily : 
"They  do  not  have  to.  The  houses  bring 
good  rent  anyhow,  and  there  is  no  law 
to  require  it." 

No  law !  The  poor  had  no  legal  right 
to  air  or  sunlight  or  water !  They  could 
be  charged  rent  for  the  house  that  mur- 
dered them !  That  was  the  beginning  of 
our  campaign — the  cause  of  the  war. 

It  always  seemed  strange  to  me  that 
other  friendly  visitors  should  dwell  on 
the  persistent  filthiness  of  the  poor — as 
if,  forsooth,  they  could  be  washed  with- 
out water  or  dry  without  drains.  None 
of  our  tenements  had  city  water.  Some- 
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times  one  cistern  had  to  supply  ten  or 
more  families,  and  then  they  had  to  be 
"sparin"  of  the  water,"  one  woman  said, 
as  she  hung  up  her  line  of  gray,  half 
clean  clothes.  In  one  of  our  largest  tene- 
ments, guiltless  of  drains,  one  of  the  top 
floor  tenants  eloquently  poured  her  suds 
over  the  railing  into  the  hall  below. 

It  is  the  custom  in  the  "Cotton  Mill 
Block,"  also  unprovided  for  waste,  for 
the  tenants  to  stand  in  the  doors  and  un- 
blushingly  project  dishwater,  suds  and 
garbage  into  the  common  yard  space. 
Under  the  August  sun  the  odor  is  sick- 
ening, yet  the  barefooted  babies  play 
over  the  scum.  Of  course  they  have 
chills  there,  and  typhoid,  as  they  do  in 
many  tenements  where  the  seep  water 
runs  back  into  the  open  cisterns. 

Tuberculosis  is  frightfully  prevalent 
among  our  poor.  In  the  tenements  there 
are  always  sick  cases;  no  wonder,  with 
the  horrible  cesspools  under  the  win- 
dows. People  hive  over  warehouses  and 
herd  in  stables,  unsanitary  and  unclean, 
like  the  animals.  Yet,  with  all  of  these 
conditions,  our  people  did  not  know 
about  it,  except  just  a  few.  Our  char- 
ity committees  did  not  go  to  the  homes 
of  the  poor — do  your  committees  ? — they 
sent  the  charities  secretary,  as  most 
towns  do. 

What  frightened  me  was  that  Jacob 
Riis  said  that  fifty  years  ago  the  slums 
of  New  York  resembled  those  of  our 
larger  western  cities  today.  Does  not 
that  frighten  you  western  people?  Fifty 
years !  What  would  our  tenements  be  in 
that  time?  Would  they  be  full  of  tor- 
tured bits  of  humanity,  as  those  of  New 
York  are  now?  It  got  so  that  a  proces- 
sion of  white-faced,  wailing  babies  began 
to  appear  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  wave 
their  tiny  arms,  and  cry,  "Sleep  no  more 
till  we  are  cared  for."  When  you  get 
to  "seein"  things  at  night,"  you  are  ready 
for  work. 

Reports  had  been  coming  for  some 
time  from  our  other  cities,  showing  con- 
ditions similar  to  ours.  Careful  inquiry 
bore  out  my  conviction  that  every  city, 
town  and  village  in  the  state  had  a  grow- 
ing slum  or  a  slum  nucleus.  There  was 
good  reason  to  believe  that  at  least  a 
preventive  state  housing  law  was  needed. 


All  the  charities  secretaries  over  the 
state  were  strongly  in  favor  of  a  hous- 
ing law.  They  felt  the  need  of  it.  Two 
of  our  most  experienced  and  wisest  lead- 
ers, Miss  Rein  of  South  I  lend  and  Mr. 
•Grout  of  Indianapolis  \\ho  has  done  such 
splendid  things  in  his  city  for  better 
housing,  warmly  endorsed  it  and  helped 
plan  for  it.  Alexander  Johnson  and  Dr. 
Hurty  of  our  state  Board  of  Health,  al- 
ways on  the  frontier  line  of  reform, 
promised  to  help.  Then,  with  Provi- 
dence and  the  press  on  our  side,  what 
could  not  be  accomplished  ? 

On  the  other  side,  men  of  experience 
declared  it  would  be  impossible  to  pass 
a  housing  law  at  the  first  attempt,  maybe 
not  for  four  or  six  years.  The  virgin 
soil  of  the  whole  state  would  have-  to  be 
broken  up — and  that  makes  hard  plough- 
ing— before  the  seed  of  the  new  thought 
could  be  planted.  There  was  no  organi- 
zation ready  to  manage  it,  no  money  to 
pay  for  investigations  or  to  hire  secre- 
taries or  lawyers.  The  cause  had  few 
friends  and  there  was  bound  to  be  op- 
position by  landlords  and  builders.  It 
looked  pretty  hopeless,  but  that  did  not 
make  a  bit  of  difference.  The  time  had 
come  to  obtain. a  housing  law,  and  when 
a  thing  ought  to  be  done,  and  has  to  be 
done,  it  can  be  done. 

There  we^e  two  men  whose  encour- 
agement outweighed  all  the  millstones 
of  the  conservatives.  They  were  Law- 
rence Veiller  and  Jacob  Riis.  No  one 
will  ever  know  how  much  help  and  com- 
fort their  counsel  was  all  through  the 
campaign.  They  said,  "Go  ahead,  and 
get  your  state  law."  That  settled  it. 

After  that,  a  great  hand  seemed  to 
be  directing  every  movement.  Somehow, 
the  plans  unfolded,  the  hearts  of  men 
were  opened  up  to  good  influences,  the 
path  was  made  straight.  Otherwise  the 
law  could  not  have  been  won  in  a  year. 
It  was  a  miracle,  nothing  less. 

After  talking  the  matter  over  with 
Mr.  Grout,  the  plan  of  the  campaign  de- 
cided on  was  this : 

1.  To  secure  as  full  reports  as  possible  of 
existing  housing  conditions  all  over  the  state. 

2.  To  draft  a  housing  bill  to  cure  our  old 
tenements,    and    prevent    unsanitary    dwellings 
from  being  erected.     In  other  words,  to  check 
the    incipient   slums. 
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j.    To    enlist    as    many    organizations    and 
individuals  as  possible. 

4.  To  secure  the  active  help  of  all  charity 
organizations    in    the    state    in    educating    the 
public. 

5.  To    have   photographs    made   of    typical 
unsanitary  dwellings  in  each  city,  mounted  as 
posters,  displayed  there,  and  afterwards  before 
the  Legislature. 

6.  To  have  illustrated  sermons  and  lectures 
all  over  the  state. 

7.  To  syndicate  several  of  the  largest  news- 
papers in  the  state,  and  run  a  series  of  articles 
on  "bad  bousing."  local  and  general. 

8.  To  present  the  subject  to  the  state  con- 
ference of  charities. 

9.  To  send  personal  letters,  and  literature 
on    the    subject,    to    each    member    of    our 
Legislature. 

10.  To   engage   some   prominent   organiza- 
tion to  superintend  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

\Vas  not  that  last  confiding? 
Now,  that  is  a  very  simple  plan ;  but 
it  did  not  fit  in  very  well  with  house- 
keeping.     Making  laws  and  concocting 
are   widely    different 
fields  of  action,  and  it  took  months  for 
one  pair  to  write  all  those  let- 

ters, being  all  hyphenated  with  domestic 
dashes. 

t,  there  were  the  letters  to  all  the 

secretaries  of  the  charity  organizations 

in  the  state,  asking  about  conditions  in 

their  town  and  sending  a  questionnaire. 

the  scientific  way 

to  investigate,  but  you  cannot  employ  a 

of   trained     statisticians     without 

While  the  pot   was  boiling.   I 

went  personally  to    some    of    the    little 

towns  that  had  no  charity  organization, 

to  see  if  each  had  a  young  slum  coming 

on.      E.  T.  Hartman,  who  had  initiated 
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me  into  the  principles  of  housing  reform 
and  given  me  invaluable  instruction,  had 
predicted  that  I  would  find  a  slum  nu- 
cleus in  every  village.  After  wading 
around  on  foot,  through  dust  and  sand 
and  cockle  burrs,  under  the  August  -mi, 
some  of  the  rarest  specimens  of  slums 
in  our  state  were  discovered.  Typical 
houses,  they  were,  that  would  disgrace 
a  crowded  city. 

Then  the  answers  to  the  questionnaire 
came  in  and  settled  all  doubts  of  the  need 
of  a  housing  law.  The  answers  were 
amazing.  In  Indianapolis  a  scientific 
canvass  of  one  district  had  been  made  by 
the  Charity  Organization  Society,  and 
the  Commercial  Club.  It  showed  that 
hundreds  of  families  lived  in  crowds!. 
dark  rooms,  without  drainage,  se\v 
or  water,  light  or  air. 

In  the  smaller  t»un-  the  housing  of 
the  poor  was  uniformly  bad.  The  start- 
ling revelation  was  made  that  in  all  our 
cities  new  houses  were  being  built  daily 
without  windows,  even  the  costliest  tl.it-. 
•  TV  report  gave  some  spe- 
cific cases  in  detail,  so  \vr  had  something 
accurate,  surely  enough. 

If  a  ship  conic-  int»  port  with  just  a 
single  case  of  cholera  on  board,  that  is 
rnoii^li  to  hold  the  vessel  in  quarantine. 
This  may  be  way  off  the  track,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  if  just  one  family  is 
allowed  to  live  in  a  town  in  squalid  dis- 
regard of  decency  and  health,  there  is 
thing  wrong  with  us  if  we  pay  no 
attention  to  it. 

The  next  difficulty  was  to  get  a  hous- 
ing law  that  would  fit  our  conditions.    If 
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Mr.  Veiller's  Model  Housing  Code  or 
his  splended  book  on  Housing  Reform, 
had  been  published,  it  would  have  saved 
so  much  labor  and  mental  agony.  There 
was  nothing  left  to  do  but  compile  the 
best  laws  to  be  found.  But  the  laws 
made  for  the  big  cities  would  not  fit  our 
state.  It  was  like  making  over  grand- 
pa's coat  for  little  Johnnie  to  trim  them 
down  to  our  needs.  Just  to  cut  off  the 
!  tails  was  not  enough ;  they  had  to  be 
taken  up  in  the  shoulders,  and  fitted  all 
over.  At  last  our  bill  was  finished,  and 
one  of  our  best  lawyers,  J.  E.  Igleheart, 
went  over  it  and  tightened  all  the  screws. 

It  was  very  trying,  in  drafting  the  law, 
tc  have  to  keep  in  mind  the  poor  on  one 
side,  the  landlords  on  the  other,  and  the 
Legislature  in  perspective.  How  blithely 
could  we  have  set  about  writing  a  law 
that  would  have  made  things  as  they 
really  ought  to  be,  if  we  could  have 
planned  for  something  more  than  mere 
decency — just  space  and  water  and  sew- 
erage! What  joy  it  would  have  been  to 
decree  generous  garden  plots  and  noble 
outlooks,  instead  of  meting  out  miserly 
air  spaces;  what  pleasure  to  bequeath 
bath  tubs  with  a  stroke  of  the  pen  to  fu- 
ture generations;  to  plan  the  City  of  Our 
Visions,  instead  of  a  City  of  Compro- 
mises ! 

The  next  thing  was  the  publicity  part. 
The  presidential  campaign  was  on  and 
that  engrossed  the  newspapers,  but  our 
plan  was  to  serve  up  slums  to  the  public, 
local  and  general,  hot  and  cold,  by  arti- 
cles, editorials,  stories,  cartoons,  in  every 
possible  way. 

Then  there  were  letters  to  clubs  and 
individuals,  men  and  women  of  influ- 
ence, ministers,  teachers,  politicians,  can- 
didates for  office,  to  get  their  pledges. 
Each  letter  had  to  go  over  the  lacerating 
story,  to  explain  the  new  thought  and 
the  old  need.  Each  one  had  to  make  a 
different  appeal.  For  instance,  a  letter 
to  a  business  man  took  up  the  commer- 
cial aspect — showed  how  bad  housing 
was  bad  business.  Letters  to  ministers 
dwelt  on  the  moral  and  e.thical  phases. 
Letters  to  women's  clubs  dealt  with  the 
impossibility  of  making  homes  in  the  mis- 
erable tenements,  with  the  environment 
of  the  growing  child,  the  danger  to  their 


own  children,  etc.  The  purpose  of  these 
letters  was  to  arouse  public  sentiment, 
and  to  get  the  persons  addressed  to  bring 
pressure  to  bear  upon  their  members  of 
the  Legislature. 

•  Then  came  the  letters  to  the  150  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature.  With  each  one 
went  a  copy  of  Chanties  and  The  Com- 
mons,1 in  which  were  an  article  and  a 
strong  editorial  on  the  Indiana  Housing 
Problem.  The  support  of  this  magazine 
was  a  big  factor  in  the  fight,  and  the 
friendly  help  of  the  staff  is  something 
for  which  we  must  always  be  grateful. 

Then  the  bill  was  presented  to  the 
State  Charities  Conference,  and  the  Com- 
mercial Club  of  Indianapolis.  A  mem- 
ber of  this  club,  Linton  A.  Cox,  was  in 
the  Senate.  Without  his  wise  counsel 
and  hard  work  the  bill  must  have  failed. 
After  it  passed  he  defended  it  in  the 
lower  court,  and  wrote  the  brief  for  the 
Supreme  Court,  all  without  pay;  so  you 
know  he  belongs  to  the  tribe  of  Abou 
Ben  Adhem,  who  "loved  his  fellow  men." 

Now  the  fight  was  narrowed  down  to 
the  Legislature  and  every  gun  was  train- 
ed on  it.  Our  posters  were  taken  to  the 
State  House  and  hung  on  wires  along  the 
corridor,  as  one  hangs  out  a  washing.  It 
was  a  great  privilege  to  address  the  joint 
committees  to  which  the  bill  was  referred, 
and  still  greater  to  address  both  houses 
of  the  Legislature,  as  most  of  the  150 
men  had  to  be  won  over  to  housing  re- 
form. Now,  let  me  tell  you  that  the 
"plain,  unvarnished  tale"  of  the  poor  was 
what  counted — not  statistics,  not  elo- 
quence, not  logic — and  it  always  does 
count. 

I  used  to  think  that  line  in  Gray's  Elegy 
was  so  fine,  "The  applause  of  listening 
senates  to  command.'  Maybe  in  Gray's 
time  it  was  not  a  joke  to  talk  about  "lis- 
tening senates."  But  they  did  listen 
kindly  to  the  story  of  the  poor,  and  what 
bad  housing  meant  to  the  poor,  bad 
health,  bad  morals ;  and  what  it  meant  to 
the  state — the  cost  of  crime  and  disease 
and  dependence,  and  the  loss  of  efficien- 
cy of  the  working  man.  What  took  hold 
of  the  legislators,  I  think,  was  the  horror 
of  it,  "the  pity  of  it."  That  showed  the 
chivalry  in  our  men.  It  was  like  watch- 

r*  and  The  Commons,  December  5,  1908. 
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ing  a  tournament  ••!   knit; 
u:  I  see  the  friends  of  the  bill,  in  U.tli 
houses,   fighting   for   it.      The   landlord 
•••.   ami     it     was    a    bitter 
tight.      Tlu  Itcautiful  thing  was  that  the 

n  did  almost  all  the  lobbying. 
After   a    hard    battle   the   bill 
mangled  and  torn,  but  very  much  alive, 
wn  to  only  two  cities,  but 
we'll  get  all  the  others  yet      It  is  a  satis- 
faction, anyhow,  to  know  that  the  slums 
of  all  the  other  cities  have  been  ventilat- 
ed, for  once.      Of  course,  the  law  was 
promptly  contested.      It  is  now   in  the 
hands  of  the  supreme  judges.       Heaven 
send  they  may  have  mercy  on  the  poor! 
There  would  be  little  us:  for  this  rc- 
ital    if  our  case  were  isolated.     I   am 
convinced  that  if  any  of  the  readers  of 
THE  SI-RVEY  were  to  take  up  a  housing 
campaign  in  their  state  they  would  find 
the  same  need  of  reform,  the  same  oppo- 
•>ition.      Their  strong!)  Id  be 

public  opinion.     As  soon  as  people  kii'>\v 
the  truth  about  the  slums,  there  will  be 
••n>re  '.ln- 
There  are  some  things  the  public  will 
":ht.     They  must  be  taught 
that  "the  the 

home";  that  i-  .ife  to  let  children 
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grim  up  in  tilth  and  degradation;  that 
the  civic — the  social — body  is  all  one,  and 
that  one  festering  spot  means  blood 
ning  to  the  whole  body.  Sooner  or 
later  the  housing  problem  will  demand 
the  attention  of  every  state  in  the  union. 
1 1  you  wait  till  it  forces  legislation  it  will 
be  too  late.  What  is  needed  is  to  "head 
off  the  slums,"  as  Jacob  Riis  says,  now, 
while  land  is  so  cheap  and  so  plentiful. 
If  we  cuii Id  only  lift  up  our  eyes  and 
see  the  vast,  unpeopled  plains  of  our 
great  country,  and  then  have  a  vision  of 
the  crowded  towns.  There  is  so  much 
room  for  everyone  in  our  wide  states, 
with  plenty  of  sunlight  in  the  fields, 
plenty  of  air  on  the  hill  tops.  Yet  men, 
in  their  blindness,  go  on  building  tiny 
boxes — coops,  traps,  dens — and  call  them 
•••i.  .  And  they  squeeze  them  together 
in  hunches,  and  call  them  towns.  And 
there  sad- faced  men  and  women  stifle 
and  die  for  lack  of  air.  Sickly  children 
droop  in  the  close  rooms  or  tumble  about 
over  the  cinders;  children  that  never 
played  in  the  grass  or  daisies.  And  the 
voices  of  all  these  cry  to  you :  "Give  us 
^unlight  and  air!  Give  us  room  to 
breathe  in  and  grow  !  Give  us  our  birth- 
right !" 
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SLUMS  IN  BERLIN 


JOHN  IHLDER 

FIELD  SECRETARY  NATIONAL  HOUSING  ASSOCIATION 


That  the  Germans  are  dealing  cour- 
ageously and  to  a  considerable  extent  suc- 
cessfully with  the  great  social  problems 
is  undisputed  ;  but  an  impression  has  gone 
abroad  in  America  that  their  success  has 
been  greater  than  facts  seem  to  warrant. 
Notably  is  this  true  in  the  matter  of 
housing,  which  by  many  students  is  con- 
sidered the  fundamental  social  problem. 
Germany  has  built,  particularly  in  Berlin, 
and  is  still  building,  great  "model"  tene- 
ments with  interior  courts  so  large  that 
they  may  be  divided  into  children's  play- 
grounds and  gardens.  While  Americans 
and  some  Englishmen  are  hailing  these 
barracks  as  triumphs,  the  Germans  them- 
selves are  beginning  to  discover  disad- 
vantages and  to  turn  their  attention  to 
securing  for  the  worker  and  his  family 
the  benefits  of  the  small  house,  or  cot- 
tage, which  has  been  in  England  and 
America  (except  for  New  York)  the 
home  of  the  people. 

But  it  is  not  alone  from  evils  inherent 
in  tenements  that  the  Germans  suffer. 
Despite  the  proclamations  issued  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  that  German  cities 
have  no  slums,  German  cities  apparently 
do  have  slums,  or  slum  conditions,  such 
as  lack  of  light  and  air,  overcrowding  and 
utterly  inadequate  toilet  facilities. 

A  committee  of  the  Berlin  Sick  In- 
surance Fund  for  "merchants,  tradesmen 
and  pharmacists"  publishes  reports  which 
give  a  distressing  picture  of  the  housing 
of  what  is  far  from  being  the  poorest  or 
worst-paid  class  of  Berlin's  population. 
These  reports  are  based  on  investigations 
of  the  conditions  under  which  benefici- 
aries of  the  fund  are  living.  Arnong  the 
beneficiaries  are,  in  the  words  of  the  re- 
port, "sons  and  daughters  of  parents  of 
the  better  class,  who  even  in  time  of 
sickness  are  above  want,  as  well  as  a  con- 
siderable number  of  such  as,  by  educa- 
tion and  position,  are  used  to  better  con- 
ditions of  housing,  and  therefore  spend 
on  their  housing  more  than  is  the  case 
generally." 

As  its  minimum  standard  the  sick  in- 
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surance  fund  committee  takes  a  habita- 
tion or  apartment  having  a  floor  area  of 
108  square  feet,  a  height  of  eight  feet 
three  inches  and  a  net  cubic  capacity  of 
540  cubic  feet.  Compare  with  this  the 
New  York  requirement,  in  force  since 
1901,  that  in  every  new  tenement  house 
each  apartment  shall  have  at  least  one 
room  containing  not  less  than  120  square 
feet  of  floor  area  and  each  other  room 
shall  contain  at  least  seventy  square  feet. 
Each  room  shall  be  at  least  nine  feet 
high  from  the  finished  floor  to  the  fin- 
ished ceiling,  except  that  an  attic  need 
be  nine  feet  high  in  but  one-half  of  its 
area. 

The  committee  found  that  no  fewer 
than  680  men — equal  to  8.3  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  of  male  patients  visited, 
and  600  women — equal  to  8.2  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  of  female  patients  visit- 
ed— lived  in  rooms  which  were  below  the 
specified  minimum  of  floor  space ;  in  fact, 
166  persons  were  found  living  in  rooms 
which  did  not  measure  even  one-half  of 
the  floor  area  required.  As  regards  the 
height  of  the  rooms,  2,052  men  (25.2  per 
cent)  and  1,664  women  (22.9  per  cent) 
inhabited  rooms  which  did  not  reach  the 
minimum  height.  And  lastly,  4,166  men 
(51.3  per  cent)  and  3.383  women  (46.5 
per  cent)  were  deprived  of  the  neces- 
sary minimum  of  cubic  capacity  of  air; 
2,591  persons  did.  not  have  even  one- 
half,  and  133  had  to  be  satisfied  with  less 
than  one-quarter  of  the  cubic  air-space 
which  is  indispensable  for  a  living  human- 
organism — and  these  were  all  sick  men 
and  women,  some  with  tuberculosis ! 

The  committee  also  reports  that  372 
men  (more  than  4  per  cent)  and  232 
women  (about  3  per  cent)  live  in  cellar 
dwellings.  The  bulk  of  the  dwellings — 
over  80  per  cent  in  the  case  of  front 
tenements  and  nearly  98  per  cent  in  the 
case  of  back  tenements — consist  of  but 
two  rooms  and  a  kitchen,  or  less,  while 
nearly  30  per  cent  in  one  case  and  over 
50  per  cent  in  the  other  were  habitations 
consisting  of  but  one  room  and  a  kitchen. 

December  17,  1910. 
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Moreover,  the  committee  found  that  its 
patients  were  in  the  majority  of  cases 
sharing  these  small  rooms  with  other 
persons — four,  five,  six  and  even  more. 
<  )f  the  male  patients  living  as  lodgers 
only  43  per  cent  had  a  room  to  them- 
selves. Of  the  total  number  of  male 
patients  39  per  cent  shared  the  room  with 
another  person,  12  per  cent  shared  it 
with  two,  and  3  per  cent  shared  it 
with  four.  The  conditions  of  those  liv- 
ing with  their  families  was  much  worse, 
no  fewer  than  30  per  cent  living  with 
three  persons  and  more.  To  make  the 
picture  a  little  more  vivid,  the  commit- 
tee reports  that  1 1 5  persons  of  both 
sexes  lived  in  rooms  which  had  no  win- 
dow, 443  lived  in  damp  rooms,  and 
had  to  share  their  conveniences  with 
more  than  fifteen  persons  in  each  case. 

It  would  be  possible  to  match  these 
condition*  in  N'cw  York  and  perhaps  in 
other  American  cities,  which  are  ignor- 


antly  congratulating  themselves  on  hav- 
ing no  housing  problem.  But  in  New 
York,  where  the  Tenement  House  De- 
partment has  been  in  operation  for  eight 
years,  no  new  tenements  erected  in  that 
time  (and  such  tenements  now  house 
more  than  a  million  and  a  quarter  per- 
sons) would  call  for  criticism  on  the 
part  of  the  Berlin  investigating  commit- 
tee, while  even  the  old  buildings  are  be- 
ing brought  slowly  up  to  a  standard 
where  they  will  cease  to  be  downright 
breeding  places  of  disease. 

In  other  American  cities,  as  shown  by 
the  series  of  articles  now  being  published 
in  THE  SI/RVF.Y,  the  importance  of  good 
housing  has  begun  to  be  understood  and 
definite  steps  are  being  taken  toward  im- 
provement. Germany  has  much  to 
teach,  but  America  should  study  the  les- 
sons she  presents  with  discrimination, 
for  America,  too,  has  made  considerable 
progr- 
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A  VALUABLE  BULLETIN 

One  of  the  best  bulletins  which  come  to  this 
department — interest  and  value  being  consid- 
ered— is  that  issued  each  week  by  the  City 
Club  of  Philadelphia.  This  club  aims  "to 
gather  into  membership  men  of  all  parties,  oc- 
cupations and  creeds  from  every  geographical 
<rction  of  the  city,  who  have  in  common  a 
sincere  interest  in  the  betterment  of  municipal 
conditions  in  Philadelphia."  It  holds  a  weekly 
luncheon,  at  which  an  important  address  is 
made,  which  is  followed  by  discussion.  The 
bulletin  has  been  printing  this  material.  One 
group  of  papers  has  dUcussed  in  a  very  in- 
forming way  what  Philadelphia  i<  doing  in 
various  respects  for  her  citi/ens.  Other  typi- 
cal subjects  have  been  Scientific  Appraisal  of 
as  a  Basis  for  Taxation,  by  Fred- 
eric C.  Howe,  and  The  Immigrant  and  Dem- 
ocracy in  American  Cities,  by  Grace  Abbott 

THE  BUTTERFLY 

The  butterfly  seems  a  curious  topic  for  a 
civic  improvement  department.  One  cannot 
improve  butterflies;  but  once  upon  a  time  this 
testimony  was  borne :  "The  butterfly  came  and 
hovered  over  hi*  head  and  re-inspired  him." 
Accordingly,  with  this  motto  a  Butterfly  Asso- 
ciation has  been  formed  which  takes  as  its 
purpose  "the  betterment  of  humanity  irrespec- 
tive of  color,  creed  or  race."  It  publishes  a 
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little  monthly  magazine  of  no  more  than  leaflet 
size,  but  attractively  printed  and  full  of  good 
quotations  and  short,  thoughtful  articles.  One 
of  the  best  in  a  recent  number  discussed  So- 
cial Center*  and  Civic  Progress.  It  began 
with  these  words,  which  are  well  calculated  to 
tet  one  thinking:  "Out  of  the  forest  primeval 
came  two  crossroads,  and  the  first  social  center 
was  established.  The  social  center  is  not  a 
t  of  the  past  century,  but  has  always 
existed,  changing  its  form  and  function  with 
advancing  civilization." 

PLAYGROUND  OCCASIONS 

The  latest  annual  report  of  the  Children's 
Playground  Association  of  Baltimore  is  a 
handsomely  printed  and  illustrated  pamphlet. 
Of  the  reports  which  it  contains  by  various 
officials  and  committees,  perhaps  the  most  in- 
teresting, because  the  most  novel,  is  that  by 
Mary  B.  Steuart.  supervisor  of  playgrounds. 
Mruart  describes  "Occasions."  These  to 
the  number  of  thirty-six  were  given  during  the 
summer  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  nnd  were, 
she  says,  of  the  greatest  value  in  bringing  to- 
gether in  friendly  relation  children,  parents, 
neighbors  and  directors.  Each  entertainment 
was  a  neighborhood  affair.  The  children  of 
the  playgrounds  were  the  actors,  the  parents 
and  friends  the  spectators.  There  wns  a  great 
variety.  Some  of  the  "occasions"  were  Mother 
Goose  parties.  Others  were  devoted  to  illus- 
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SHADE  TREE  COMMISSION 

OF     NEWARK-NEW    JERSEY 

SPECIFICATIONS  ADOPTED  FOR  THE  SELECTION  OF  TREES 


trated  songs.  Yet 
others  to  phan- 
tom dances,  folk 
dances,  etc.  As 
Miss  Steuart 
says,  the  possi- 
bilities of  these 
local  "occasions" 
are  alluring. 
There  is  much  in 
the  various  sec- 
tions of  a  city, 
especially  among 
the  foreign  peo- 
ple, which  may 
be  studied,  and 
here  made  use  of, 
to  preserve  tradi- 
tions and  folk 
lore,  and  to  keep 
the  younger  gen- 
eration in  sym- 
pathy with  the 
past. 


SHADE  TREE 
PROTECTORS 

This  depart- 
ment has  had  oc- 
casion several 
times  to  refer  to 
the  activities  of 
the  very  wide- 
awake Shade 
Tree  Commission 
of  Newark  N.  J. 
The  commission 
has  just  done  an- 
other' interesting 
thing.  It  has 
organized  the 

children  in  public  schools  of  the  city  as  shade 
tree  protectors.  The  constitution  and  by-laws 
drawn  up  for  the  organization  state  that  the 
objects  of  the  league  are  "to  inspire  its  mem- 
bers with  civic  patriotism,  to  inculcate  in  them 
a  zeal  for  their  city's  beauty,  to  enlist  them  as 
volunteer  aids  to  the  Shade  Tree  Commission 
in  its  care  of  the  street  trees  and  'parks,  to 
propagate  knowledge  concerning  laws  and  or- 
dinances enacted  and  ordained  to  protect  trees, 
to  promote  the  setting  out  of  new  street  trees 
and  to  urge  young  and  old  to  maintain,  pro- 
tect and  cherish  existing  trees." 

Membership  is  open  to  pupils  above  a  certain 
grade.  Badges  will  be  presented  by  the  Shade 
Tree  Commission  to  the  officers  of  the  league, 
and  to  such  members  as  perform  some  service 
in  the  care  or  protection  of  the  trees  in  their 
respective  districts.  It  is  optional  with  the 
league  of  each  school  whether  or  not  dues 
shall  be  levied.  The  offices  shall  be  equally 
divided  between  boys  and  girls.  Meetings  are 
to  be  held  bi-weekly  in  summer  and  on  the 
fourth  Thursday  of  each  month  during  the 
school  year.  Sergeants-at-arms  shall  be  sta- 
tioned at  the  entrance  of  the  meeting  room, 
"to  prevent  strangers  from  entering  and  mem- 
bers from  leaving  without  permission,  and 
shall  aid  the  president  in  preserving  order." 


OUR  TREES  ARE  PRO* 
ED  SPUMED  A»D  FED 
REGULARLY  K  TRAIN 
ED  HORTICULTURISTS 


SELECT  VARIETIES 
WHICH  THRIVE  IN 
NEWARK.CONSULT 
THE  SHADE  TREE 
OFFICE  FOR  ADVICE 


THIS  SUBSOIURG  IS  NECESSARY  TO  HELP  THE  TREE 
LIVE  m  THE  CITY  WIDER  ARTTFICUL  COHDIIIORS. 


The  school  dis- 
trict in  which  a 
league  is  estab- 
lished shall  be  di- 
vided into  a  s 
many  sections  as 
the  extent  of  the 
district  and  the 
number  of  trees 
therein  may  re- 
quire. Each  sec- 
tion shall  be  in 
charge  of  a  fore- 
man. Reports  are 
to  be  made  to  the 
foreman,  and 
these  reports 
read  at  the  meet- 
ings and  subse- 
quently sent  to 
the  Shade  Tree 
Commission. 
There  are  to  be 
occasional  public 
meetings.  The 
commission  has 
issued,  further, 
two  interesting 
leaflets  of  in- 
structions for  the 
juvenile  shade 
tree  protectors. 

A  WOMAN 
AS  MAYOR 
The  only  per- 


HOW   NEWARK'S   CIVIC   PATRIOTISM    GROWS. 


son  on  whom  the 
city  of  Oldham 
in  England  has 
ever  conferred 
its  freedom,  is 

a  woman.  The  first  woman  to  be  elected 
town  councillor  in  Lancashire  is  the  same 
person.  She  is  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Lees,  and 
now  she  has  been  elected  mayor  of  Old- 
ham.  In  electing  her,  Oldham  is  the  first  of 
the  great  towns  in  England  to  place  a  woman 
at  the  head  of  its  municipal  affairs.  The  rea- 
son of  these  honors  is  set  forth  in  the  follow- 
ing statements  taken  from  a  recent  London 
paper :  "All  ranks  of  townspeople  are  united 
in  feeling  that  the  honor  is  thoroughly  de- 
served, for  Mrs.  Lees  has  for  many  years 
shown  a  high  public  spirit  and  noble  devotion 
to  duty.  Her  benefactions  have  been  numer- 
ous, and  so  Judiciously  placed  as  to  affect  the 
well-being  of  every  section  of  the  community. 
Mrs.  Lees  has  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  edu- 
cational work  of  Oldham,  and  was  instru- 
mental in  forming  the  Beautiful  Oldham  So- 
ciety, which  has  already  relieved  the  somber 
appearance  of  the  town.  In  the  opening  of 
playgrounds  she  has  played  a  useful  part,  and 
she  gave  eleven  acres  of  land  to  the  Hope 
Sunday-school,  and  another  large  estate  as  a 
pleasure  resort.  It  is  her  ambition  to  see  a 
playground  in  every  congested  area.  As  pres- 
ident of  the  National  Union  of  Women  Work- 
ers, Mrs.  Lees  has  long  pressed  the  claims  of 
her  sex,  and  is  satisfied  that  there  is  plenty 
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of  scope  for  women  in  housing  and  sanitation 
matters." 


A  STUDY  OUTLINE 

1  i.  Routzahn.  an  indefatigable  field  sec- 
retary of  the   National    Association    for    the 
Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  has  pre- 
pared a  study  outline  on  civics  for  use  by  Y. 
A.'s  and  other  associations.     Among  the 
which  he  includes,    the    following    are 
^gestive: 

Need  of  real  facts, 
X  and  studying  or- 
of  various  kinds, 
'ovement. 

plan:  Its  relation  to  health,  economics 
and  beauty.  A  "prophecy  of  practicable  possi- 
bilities." 

rt  knowledge:  Need  of  checking  all 
method*  and  plans  by  the  experience  of  lead- 
fj-  "on:  The  use  of 

"national"  orRani/.itions  or  headquarters  and 
of  the  organs  of  social  m  such  as 

KY. 

cals.    books,    and    other 

printed  sources  of  inforrmtion  for  study  and 
propaganda.  How  to  get  people 

The  press  as  a  chief  educational  agency: 
Making  it  easy  for  editors  to  co-operate. 

Speakers,  topi 

Illustrative  methods  of  propaganda:  Exhib- 
its, lantern  slides,  etc 

r.   associations:   Self-constitut- 
ed "steering"  groups.      Co-operation    between 

Seeing  big  thi"gs  and  bringing  them  to  pass 
by  doing  little  things  in  a  big  way. 

A  SCHOOL  TO  BE  PROUD  OF 

The  town  of  Norwalk.  Conn.,  has  built  a 
new  high  school  of  which  it  is  justly  proud. 
Trt-  >nd  furnishings  represent  a 

value  of  considerably  more  than  $100.000.  Be- 
cause the  town  has  so  much  reason  to  be  proud 
of  '  -cured  a  s;  from  the 

Connecticut     Legislature    permitting    the    ap- 
pointmert  of  a  committee,  kn<-<wn  as  the  High 
'   Committee,  charged   with  the  task  of 
developing    t'  uhest     usefulness. 

This  committee,  nf  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles 
•:farlaml    is   chairman,   consists   of    five 
members,  each  of  whom  serves  in  turn  as  act- 
ing visr  ;>eriod  of  two  months  at  a 
time.      The  chairn  as  general  visitor, 
and  is  in  the  sch.  !ly  every  week  of 
the  year.     The  committee  holds  monthly  meet- 
ire   open    to   the   public   and    to 
which  all  persons  having  recommenditions  to 
make  are  invited.     There  are  also  some  spec- 
ial meetings.     The  committee  believes  that  the 
pupils  of  the  school  ought  to  become  interested 
in   fhr  civic  life  of  the  community.      To   this 
is  there  appropriate  study,  hut  a 
movement  is  reported  to  inten-st  the  pupils  in 
the  care  of  the  building  and  the  grounds  about 
it 
The  deep  interest  of  the  citizens  of  the  town 


in  this  fine  new  school  is  indicated  by  the  gen- 
erous gifts  made  to  it.  About  half  of  the 
school  library,  which  now  contains  six  hun- 
dred volumes,  was  received  in  gifts.  The  list 
of  casts,  busts,  statuary,  portraits,  other  pic- 
tures and  miscellaneous  objects  fills  five  closely 
printed  pages.  Probnbly  no  other  school 
building  in  Connecticut  is  more  attractive  in 
its  interior  decorations.  It  only  remains  to 
:>I  that  the  committee  has  issued  an  illus- 
trated and  attractively  printed  report  describ- 
ing the  school  and  its  own  activities.  The 
whole  matter  seems  to  be  one  worth  regard- 
ing as  a  notable  civic  achievement. 

THE  IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETY'S  SCOPE 

Elkton.  Md.,  is  a  small  town  which  has  lately 
been  through  the  now  happily  familiar  experi- 
ence of  a  civic  awakening.  An.  improvement 
•cintion  has  been  formed,  and  a  committee 
appointed  to  consider  the  scope  and  plan  of 
the  association's  activities.  This  committee 
has  brought  in  a  report  which  has  been  printed 
in  leaflet  form. 

The  report  is  of  interest  for  two  reasons : 
first,  the  subject  which  it  considers  is  being 
considered  in  a  great  many  other  towns,  small 
and  large;  second,  the  treatment  is  of  an 
unusually  high  character,  as  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  which  deserve  to  be  memorized 
by  civic  improvement  workers : 

n  improvement  associations  are  very 
numerous  in  the  United  States,  especially  in 
the  eastern,  middle  and  western  portions  of 
the  country.  They  are  usually  promoted  to 
give  expression  to  the  restless  and  unsatisfied 
longings  of  a  local  patriotism  for  improved 
conditions  of  living,  for  a  higher  order  of  citi- 
zenship, the  cultivation  of  civic  righteousness 
and  the  general  uplift  of  the  community.  .  .  . 
Good  citizenship  is  not  made  by  law  but  by 
respect  for  the  law;  and  the  growth  of  put- 
lie  intelligence,  through  public  discussion  of 
a  community's  burdens  and  needs,  is  the  surest 
preparation  for  the  evolution  of  such  laws  a* 
will  relieve  its  burdens,  supply  its  needs,  and 
secure  its  respect.  It  is  in  this  manner  that 
these  associations  become  auxiliary  to  legiti- 
mate authority.  ...  A  good  citizen  must 
have  a  sane  mind  in  a  sound  body;  he  should 
delight  in  his  surroundings ;  he  should  not  in- 
commode or  oppress  his  neighbor;  he  should 
take  pride  in  his  own  prosperity  and  rejoice 
in  that  of  others  and  of  the  town." 

Five  committees  are  suggested :  on  general 
appearance  of  the  town,  on  sanitation,  on 
••Is.  libraries,  holidays  and  amusements,  on 
child-life  and  playground*  and  on  industries. 
In  addition,  there  is  to  be  a  general  executive 
committee.  An  obvious  criticism  is  that  there 
is  no  committee  on  comprehensive  tnwrf  plan- 
ning, but  that  is  a  matter  which  will  perhaps 
be  taken  up  by  the  committee  which  has  to  do 
with  the  general  apppearance  of  the  town. 

FIGHTING  THE  BILLBOARD 

The   vigilant   Outdoor   Art   League   of   San 
Jose  recently  devoted  a  whole    page    of    one 
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of  the  local  papers  to  a  discussion  of  the  bill- 
board evil  and  how  to  fight  it.  The  page  con- 
tained several  illustrations,  which  in  their 
way  were  as  telling  as  the  articles,  though  the 
leading  feature  of  the  page  was  an  extremely 
well  written  paper  by  Mrs.  Charles  Cox,  on 


billboard  evil  and  how  to  fight  it.  The  page 
contained  a  large  number  of  short  articles  tell- 
ing what  other  cities  are  doing  to  abolish  the 
billboard.  And  all  these  items,  with  the  local 
pictures,  made  a  very  forcible  presentation  of 
the  case. 


LABOR   LEGISLATION 

JOHN  B.  ANDREWS,  Contributing  Editor 

SECRETARY  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGISLATION 


FOURTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

At  the  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  in  St. 
Louis,  December  28-29,  the  principal  discus- 
sions will  be  focused  upon  this  organization's 
"immediate  legislative  program" :  (l)  Prohibi- 
tion of  Poisonous  Phosphorus  in  the  Manufac- 
ture of  Matches;  (2)  Investigation  of  Indus- 
trial Diseases;  (3)  Reporting  of  Industrial 
Accidents  and  Diseases ;  (4)  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation for  Industrial  Injuries;  (5)  En- 
forcement of  Labor  Laws. 

FACTORY  INSPECTION 

Practically  every  industrial  state  is  en- 
deavoring this  year  to  secure  a  more  efficient 
system  of  factory  inspection  and  better  en- 
forcement of  the  labor  laws.  Inspectors  are 
selected  under  civil  service  laws  only  in  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York  and  Wisconsin.  Massa- 
chusetts, long  the  leader  in  labor  legislation, 
now  has  a  state  commission  interested  in 
bringing  greater  unity  and  efficiency  out  of  a 
system  which  divides  responsibilities  and  cre- 
ates unfortunate  friction  between  the  dis- 
trict police  and  the  Board  of  Health.  New 
York,  the  only  other  state  having  medical  in- 
spection with  comparatively  large  appropria- 
tions, is  puzzled  to  find  support  for  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  inspectors  to  cover  even  hast- 
ily the  growing  field.  Wisconsin,  with  one  of 
the  four  best  inspection  departments  in  the 
Union,  is  seriously  considering  fundamental 
changes  in  the  interest  of  still  greater  effi- 
ciency and  economy.  Illinois,  with  re-awak- 
ening interest,  has  problems  of  interpretation 
growing  put  of  her  new  labor  code.  New 
Jersey,  still  shuddering  over  the  Newark  fac- 
tory fire,  is  eager  to  make .  radical  changes. 
Missouri,  rapidly  developing  industrially,  finds 
she  is  the  only  one  of  the  thirty-six  states 
having  factory  inspection  laws  which  limit  su- 
pervision to  cities  above  a  certain  size  (10,000). 
and  except  Colorado,  Missouri  is  the  only  state 
which  relies  for  the  support  of  its  department 
upon  fees  pnid  by  employers.  Pennsylvania 
and  Michigan  show  encouraging  signs  of  dis- 
content, and  a  conviction  is  spreading  every- 
where that  the  administration  of  the  law  is 
the  supreme  test. 

STATE  BRANCHES 

The  New  York  branch  of  the  Association 
for  Labor  Legislation  held  its  annual  meet- 


ing and  banquet  November  10.  The  Illinois 
branch  met  in  Chicago  November  26  and  the 
Minnesota  branch,  in  Minneapolis,  December 
8.  These  local  organizations  reported  gratify- 
ing advances  during  the  year,'  re-elected  of- 
ficers, and  adopted  definite  plans  for  vigorous 
campaigns  in  support  of  the  legislative  pro- 
gram of  the  national  association. 

PHOSPHORUS  PROHIBITION 

"What  about  that  girl  working  in  that 
match  factory?"  asked  C.  Croydon  Marks  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  while  speaking  re- 
cently before  an  audience  of  business  and 
professional  men  at  the  Chicago  City  Club. 
"She  works  in  a  match  factory  and  takes  the 
risk.  Matches  cannot  be  made  with  poison- 
ous phosphorus  without  that  risk."  "Cannot 
you  make  matches  without  phosphorus? 
Yes,  but  it  costs  a  little  more.  Well,  we 
have  settled  that  problem  in  England."  Eng- 
land, in  common  with  the  leading  industrial 
countries  of  the  world,  has  prohibited  the  use 
of  poisonous  phosphorus  in  her  match  indus- 
try. The  United  States,  at  the  present  session 
of  Congress,  will  have  an  opportunity  to  give 
similar  protection  to  her  work-people.  A  bill 
to  place  an  internal  revenue  tax  upon  matches 
made  with  the  poison  is  now  before  the  com- 
mittee on  ways  and  means. 

MISSOURI  COMMISSION 

A  State  Commission  on  Employers'  Liability, 
recently  appointed  by  Governor  Hadley  of 
Missouri,  held  its  first  session  December  2. 
Tt  is  composed  of  twenty-eight  members,  who 
include  the  attorney  general,  the  superintend- 
ent of  insurance,  the  labor  commissioner,  and 
one  woman— Sadie  Spraggon  of  Kansas  City. 

STATE  MUSEUMS  OF  SAFETY 

One  of  the  most  popular  exhibits  at  the 
recent  Minnesota  State  Eiir  was  a  collection 
of  devices  for  the  prevention  of  industrial  ac- 
cidents and  diseases.  Dmgerous  machines, 
each  with  its  own  appropriate  guard,  excited 
the  keen  interest  of  employers.  Workmen 
said:  "We  will  tell  our  boss  about  these 
things."  State  Labor  Comnrssioner  McEwen 
appreciates  the  suggestive  value  of  permanent 
exhibits  similar  to  the  safety  museums  found- 
ed by  the  German  government,  and  through 
his  immediate  efforts  the  Minnesota  museum 
has  been  permanently  installed  at  the  capitol. 
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A  travelling  exhibit  will  be  sent  over  t! 
to  illustrate  lectures  on  accident  prevention. 
Wisconsin  has  made  a  similar  beginning  in  a 
modest  way.  and  the  coming  year  will  no  doubt 
»ee  many  more  such  exhibit*  properly  found- 
ed by 

SPECIAL  SESSIONS 

Since    August    I    special    sessions    of    state 
legislatures  have  been  convened  in  Col< 
Texas,  Oklahoma  and  Louisiana.      Vermont's 
regular  session  opened  October  10. 

INTERNATIONAL  LEGISLATION 

Full  reports  of  the  sixth  international  con- 
of   the  Association   for  Labor   Legisla- 
tion,   which    met    in    September    at    Lugano. 
Switzerland,   will    soon   be   printed.      Twenty 


count:  represented   by    112  delegates, 

six  from  the  United  States.  Reports  were  re- 
ceived from  several  scientific  commissions,  and 
after  days  of  careful  discussion  resolutions 
were  adopted  with  reference  to  the  night  work 
and  ten-hour  maximum  day  of  women  and 
young  persons,  the  prohibition  of  poisonous 
phosphorus  in  the  production  of  matches,  the 
enforcement  of  labor  laws,  the  regulation  of 
shifts  in  continuous  processes  and  hours  of 
work  in  dangerous  trades,  the  establishment  of 
wages  boards  for  home  workers,  the  study  and 
elimination  of  industrial  poisons,  principles 
for  the  regulation  of  work  in  compressed  air, 
the  prevention  of  accidents,  and  the  encour- 
agement of  just  plans  for  workmen's  insur- 
ance. The  next  international  congress  will 
meet  in  the  autumn  of  1912  in  Zurich. 


BOOKS  FOR  SOCIAL  WORKERS 
LILIAN  BRANDT,  Contributing  Editor 


More.      By 
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the  co-op  Dublin.     Rus- 

publicati 
.   19'°-     1'  Trice  £2.50;  by  mail 


This  is  the  most  important  contribution  that 
t  been  made  to  the  literature  available  in 
h  on  the  subject  of  workingmen's  in- 

In  four  parts  the  authors  give  the  essential 

insurance    aga 
iccidents.   sickness  and 
'I  age,  and  unemployment,  in  Gre.v 

gium,    France.  Italy.    Germany, 

\ccompanying    the    descriptive 
•    a     running     commentary     which 
explain    what    w»uld 
otherwise  be  both  technical  and  unintcr 
to  the  average  reader     A  final  section  empha- 
the  tendency   in  all   these   count  ri> 

I  out. 

i>  forcibly  illm  i  pro- 

posals now  Germany 

and  Austria,  which  are   fully  explained. 

i   whole  the  book  is  both  a  supplement 

and  a  corrective  to  two  other  important 

that    have    recently    appeared    in    this    field  : 

Frank  W.  !  te  Insurance1  and  Charles 

R.    Henderson's    Industrial    Insurance    in    the 

It  supplements  them  hy  sup- 

plying  the    facts   in   regard   to    F.uropean   ex- 

perience.   and    it    corrects   some   of    the    con- 

thesc  writers  by  showing  that  this 

experience    disproves   some   of    their    as-ump- 

is  to  the  tendencies  of  certain  forms  of 

social  insurance. 


Inmranrr.      Bj  Frirk   W.   I/-»|«      Hough- 
to*    MMIIn    fo-np«nT  i-in        !••- 

Pr*».  11.25;  »iy  mall  of  THI  M-nrrr.  $1.38. 

•IndiKtrl.it    tnmrane*  ID   thf  fnltM   StatM.      By 

Chart**     R      ll«nd»n>on.       fnlv»mltj     of     rhlrmjo 

I'riec  $2;  by  mull  of  Tnr 

tCITBT,     12  10. 


U'uMEN.  By  Annie  Marion 
Macl.ean.  The  Macmillan  Company.  New 
York.  1910.  Pp.  202.  Price  $1.25;  by  mail 
of  THI  Sutvrv  $1.35. 

A  pleasantly-written  description  of  groups 
of  working  women  in  a  number  of  different 
places  is  the  outcome  of  the  ambitious  "in- 
vestigation" conducted  by  the  sociologu 

committee  of   tin-   National    Board 
of    the    Young    Women's    Chi 

But  if  this  was  the  goal,  why  an  "in- 
vestigation", involving  altogether  a  staff  of 
forty,  including  twenty-nine  field  investiga- 
tors with  a  variety  of  academic  degrees,  and 
field  work  amounting  in  all  to  "the  equiva- 
lent of 'four  full  years'  time  of  one  worker"? 
A  few  weeks'  observation  by  M  al- 

ready possessed  of  a  background  would  have 
done  quite  as  well,  and  would  have  avoided 
the  necessity  for  hampering  the  narrative 
with  "statistics",  which  it  is  difficult  to  take 
seriously,  both  because  of  the  schedules  which 
were  used  in  collecting  them  (given  in  full 
in  an  appendix)  and  because  they  seem  to  be 
sprinkled  in  from  a  sense  of  duty,  not  from 
any  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  author  that 
they  have  an  organic  relation  to  the  matter 
in  hand.  Why.  once  more,  did  not  the  asso- 
ciation 'utilize  its  resources  by  collecting  in- 
formation from  the  thousands  of  girls  with 
whom  it  must,  through  its  employment  bu- 
reaus, clubs,  and  other  activities,  already  have 
had  relations?  The  chapter  on  Uplifting 
Forces  seems  to  us  curiously  out  of  drawing 
and  the  Suggestions  for  Improvement 
vaguely  inadequate. 

As  an  indication,  however,  of  growing  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  working  women 
and  girls,  and  of  the  earnest  purposes  of 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  to  promote  it.  it  is  entitled 
to  respect  and  commendation  and  to  the  hope 
that  it  will  reach  many  readers  who  will  be 
able  to  "skip"  the  statistics  and,  reading 
around  them,  to  get  hold  of  the  sincere  de- 
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sire  that  is  behind  the  book,  the  desire  "that 
the  young  girl  in  the  shop  and  at  the  ma- 
chine may  have  life  and  have  it  more 
abundantly." 

WHERE  SHALL  SHE  LIVE?  By  Mary  Higgs 
and  Edward  E.  Hayward.  P.  S.  King  and 
Son.  London.  1910.  Pp.  213.  By  mail 
of  THE  SURVEY,  40  cents  in  paper,  55  cents 
in  cloth.  Four  weeks  required  to  import. 

Collaboration  was  resorted  to  in  this  book 
because  it  was  considered  "eminently  desirable 
that  the  national  need  should  be  viewed  not 
only  from  the  emotional  standpoint  of  a  wo- 
man, but  in  the  cold  light  of  statistics."  In 
order  not  to  mix  the  two  presumably  antipodal 
points  of  view,  Mr.  Hayward  first  presents  his 
"mass  of  available  facts,"  while  the  "dangers 
and  difficulties  arising  from  this  state  of 
things"  and  the  practical  suggestions  are  left 
to  Mrs.  Higgs — the  "lady  tramp",  as  she  is 
sometimes  called,  in  allusion  to  her  personal 
investigation  of  the  casual  wards.  She,  too, 
tries  to  write  "calmly,  almost  coldly,"  until 
within  eight  pages  of  the  end,  where 
she  breaks  the  restraint  to  plead  for  "a 
great  League  of  Womanhood  to  Protect 
Womanhood." 

Some  consideration  is  given  to  the  housing 
conditions  of  home  workers,  and  of  factory 
workers  (who  generally,  as  in  America,  live 
in  their  own  homes),  but  the  problems  which 
take  up  the  bulk  of  the  book  are  those  of 
clerks  and  "shop  assistants"  living  away  from 
home.  The  discussion  of  the  "living-in  sys- 
tem" for  shop  assistants,  which  is  general  in 
London  and  the  larger  provincial  towns,  is  of 
special  interest.  The  shortcomings  of  existing 
accommodations,  whether  purely  commercial 
or  partly  philanthropic,  are  made  quite  clear, 
but  no  adequate  program  is  set  forth.  A  list 
of  safe  lodging-houses  in  the  principal  cities 
occupies  but  five  pages  in  the  appendix. 

The  book  was  prepared  for  the  National  As- 
sociation for  Women's  Lodging  Houses, 
formed  in  1009. 

A  HISTORY  OF  CALIFORNIA  LABOR  LEGISLATION. 
University  of  California  Publications  in 
Economics,  Vol.  II.  By  Lucile  Eaves.  The 
University  Press.  Berkeley.  1910.  Pp.  461. 
Price  $4;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $4.26. 

The  plan  inaugurated  by  the  Carnegie  In- 
stitution, to  have  the  essentials  of  labor  legis- 
lation in  each  state  presented  in  separate  mon- 
ographs, which  taken  together  would  give  the 
basis  for  an  economic  history  of  the  labor 
movement  in  America,  has  already  borne  fruit 
in  notable  publications  valuable  for  compira- 
tive  study,  The  latest  is  this  volume  about 
California. 

An  introductory  chapter  on  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Labor  Movement  traces  the  history  of 
trade  unionism  in  Sin  Francisco  from  1850 
to  date  and  shows  the  peculiarities  of  race 
conflict,  economic  and  social  environment,  and 
politics  in  a  new  and  richly  -endowed  state  that 
have  given  rise  to  a  peculiar  class  struggle. 


Chinese  exclusion  necesssarily  receives  much 
attention,  in  four  chapters  covering  one-fifth 
of  the  entire  monograph.'  Hours  of  labor, 
payment  of  wages,  employers'  liability,  woman 
and  child  labor,  health  and  safety,  Sunday 
laws,  employment  agencies,  convict  labor,  la- 
bor bureaus,  arbitration,  union  label,  and  judi- 
cial restraint  of  trade  unions,  are  topics  to 
each  of  which  a  chapter  is  devoted. 

In  summing  up  results  Dr.  Eaves  properly 
regards  the  anti-Chinese  and  the  anti-convict 
labor  legislation  as  the  most  characteristic  and 
successful  achievements  of  organized  efforts 
to  protect  a  high  standard  of  living  among 
wage-earners.  Californians  have  generally 
recognized  the  right  of  laborers  to  organize, 
and  the  ensuing  legislative  activities  are  re- 
garded as  experiments  in  democracy  rather 
than  revolutionary  assertions  of  class 
supremacy. 

THE  CHILD  LABOR  POLICY  OF  NEW  JERSEY.  By 
Arthur  Sargent  Field,  Ph.  D.  American 
Economic  Association.  Cambridge,  Mass. 
October,  1910.  Pp.  229.  Price  $1.25;  by 
mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.35. 

This  monograph  belongs  in  the  series  of 
studies  in  labor  legislation  to  which  reference 
has  ju=t  b~en  made.  It  appears  to  have  been 
carefully  done,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it 
would  have  been  more  useful  even  to  the 
specialist  in  child  labor  legislation,  and  cer- 
tainly to  the  general  student  of  social  prob- 
lems, if  it  had  been  put  into  fifty  or  seventy- 
five  pages,  instead  of  over  two  hundred.  Un- 
fortunately it  stops  short  of  the  important — in 
a  sense  culminating — events  of  1010. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  their  part  in 
the  evolution  of  a  "state  policy"  is  the  most 
significant  aspect  of  the  facts  which  make  up 
such  a  history  as  this.  In  the  case  of  New 
Jersey,  at  any  rate,  it  would  seem  to  be  less 
important  to  trace  the  development  of  such 
state  policy  as  had  been  achieved  up  to  the 
end  of  the  year  1909,  than  to  place  on  record 
a  clear  account  of  the  dramatic  struggle  which 
has  been  waged  between  the  protectors  of  chil- 
dren and  the  glass  and  mercantile  interests,  to 
secure  the  prohibition  of  night-work  by  chil- 
dren under  sixteen  and  to  bring  mercantile 
employments  under  the  general  child-labor  law. 

BISHOP  POTTER:  THE  PEOPLE'S  FRIEND.  By 
Harriette  A.  Keyser.  Thomas  Whittaker. 
New  York.  1910.  Pp.  196.  Price,  $i ;  by 
mail  of  THE  SURVEY,  $1.06. 

Bishop  Potter  as  "The  People's  Friend"  is 
here  portrayed  by  Miss  Keyser,  who  was  sec- 
retary of  the  Church  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  the  Interests  of  Labor  during 
the  years  when  he  was  its  president.  Some  of 
the  most  interesting  details  of  the  picture  are 
the  extracts  from  sermons  preached  in  1878 

'In  this  connection  we  would  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  o'ir  readers  the  pro-Chlnrse  discussion  of 
Chinese  Immigration  In  the  volume  liy  Mary 
Ilolierts1  Coolldae.  published  Inst  year  l>y  Henry 
Ho't  and  Company.  New  York.  Pn.  531.  Price 
$1.75 :  by  mall  of  THE  SDIIVKY,  $1.88. 
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and  1879,  long  before  the  day  of  Tuberculo- 
sis Sundays  and  Budget  Sundays,  on  such 
topics  as  The  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents 
(from  epidemic  diseases  and  tenement  house 
work),  '1  he  Homes  of  the  Poor,  The  Social 
Indifferc! 

NATIONAL   PERILS  AND   Hopes.     By    Milt 
Crafts.     F.  M.  Barton  Company.    Cleveland. 
Ohio.     1910.     Pp.   152.     Price  50  cents;  by 
mail  of  Tm  =6  cents. 

The  superintendent  of  the  International 
Reform  Bureau  herewith  adds  "a  study  based 
on  current  statistics  and  the  observation*  of 
a  cheerful  reformer"  to  the  thirty-four  books 
he  has  previously  published.  After  a  "gen- 
eral survey  of  present  mor.v 
the  nation  and  in  the  world"  he  justifies  his 
self-assumed  epithet  by  the  conclusion: 
"There  is  enough  light — though  it  is  only 
morning  twilight  yet— to  cheer  the  most 
despondent." 

>>ucs.      By    Ellen    H.   Richard*.     \Vhit- 
rrows.       Boston.       1910.      Pp. 
162.      Price  $1 ;  by  mail    of    THE    SURVEY 
$14)7. 

Kuthrnics  is  de>.iTilied  as  "the  science  of 
controllable  environment"  and  pre-requisite  to 
eogeti:  Richards  evidently  ha*  an  au- 

dience of  women  in  mind — mothers  and  i 
keepers   and   members    of    clubs — whom    she 
wishes   to   rouse   to  a   realization   of   the   im- 

ce  of  favorable  living  cuivlit 
their  own  power  to  improve  existing  com!: 


THE  COMING  RELIGION.  By  Charles  F.  Dole. 

Small,     Maynard    and  Company.      Boston. 

1910.     Pp.  200.     Price  $i ;  by  mail  of  THE 
SURVEY  $1.08 

In  this  book  the  individual's  social  con- 
ness  is  treated  both  as  a  primary  source 
of  religion  and  as  beirg  itself  the  essence  of 
n.  "Man  has  a  bias  to  belong  to  some- 
thing, to  some  order,  fellowship  or  brother- 
hood larger  than  himself.  This  instinct  is 
the  stuff  of  which  religion  is  born.'l  The  ex- 
pression of  this  instinct  in  family.  frinuUy, 
neighborly,  civic  and  social  relations  is  de- 
clared by  Mr.  Dole  to  be  the  ''one  mighty 
structure  of  religion,  within  and  behind  which 
a  real  and  living  presence  reveils  it-t-If,"  and 
this  deeper  religion  he  finds  "behind  and  un- 
der all  religions,  in  all  of  us,  common  to  ni.in." 

For  this  fundamental  religion  behind  the 
creeds,  a  "new  necessity"  is  discerned  in  the 
immense  pressure  of  a  democratic  need.  In 
mediating  this  democratic  gospel,  a  new  ne- 
cessity is  found  for  the  church.  It  play,  the 
part  of  "a  university  for  old  and  young  in  re- 
lating each  one's  shifting  experiences  and 
showing  how  to  relate  them  together  and  to 
turn  them  into  significance."  And  this  social 
cult  of  religion  must  more  and  more  is  •.IK-  in 
the  church's  social  activity  and  result  in  social 
righteousness. 

!ii  his  Ethics  of  Progress,  in  which  he 
rooted  ethics  in  religion,  so  in  The  Coming 
Religion,  in  which  he  roots  religion  in  ethics, 
"good-will"  is  the  mightiest  of  all  forces,  in 
which  religion  and  ethics  are  one. 
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THE  SAFETY  MATCH 

To   the    F.ditor  : — 

I   have   read    Mr.    Heaton's  article.    Making 

All    Matches    "Safeties"      Matches   are   made 

in    heaven    and    are   all    deucedly    unsafe.      I 

what   we  can  do  about   it   but   I'm 

glad  to  see  you  trying. 

E.  H    \V 
Columbia   University. 

SAVING  THE  BABIES 

To  tl 

In  my  report  of  the  first  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Association  for  Study  and 
Prevention  of  Infant  Mortality.  (Tii£  STRVFY. 
November  26),  I  quoted  v  l_  Wil- 

bur, chief  statistician  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  ns  saying  that  "the  system  of  reg- 
istration in  Baltimore  was  probably  the  worst 
in  the  civilised  world — with  those  of  Chicago. 
ins  and  most  other  Amer- 
ican  cities  as  close  seconds  in  the  unenviable 
con- 
forms me  that  this  is  unjust 
to  St  l-onis.  "because."  he  writes.  "Dr.  H. 
Wheeler  Bond,  commissioner  of  health,  has 


taken  an  active  interest  in  the  improvement  of 
birth    registration    in    St.    Louis    during    re- 
cent years,  and  it  is  far  better  than  the  birth 
••ation    in    the    other    cities    mentioned. 
.  together  with  all  other  cities 
<jf    Missouri,   is  now   under  the   operation  of 
the    new    state    law    for    the    registration    of 
births  and  deaths,  which  is  being  administered 
efficiently    by    the    state    registrar.    Dr. 
Frank  B.  Hiller.  secretary  of  the  State  Board 
of   Health.     I   regard   St.  Louis  and   M< 
generally  as  very  promising  for  thorough  en- 
forcement  of   birth   registration   laws." 

I  t.ike  special  pleasure  in  making  this  cor- 
rection, because  Missouri  is  my  native  state. 

ROBERT  W.  BRUERE. 
Xew  York. 

DR.  PARK  ON  TUBERCLE  BACILLI 

Tit  THE  EDITOR: 

In  the  .VVw  York  Medical  Journal  for  July. 
I>r.  K.  C.  Sc'iroedcr  criticises  severely  cer- 
tain paragraphs  in  the  account  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  which 
appeared  in  THE  StntTEY  of  May  14.  as  well 
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as  a  bulletin  for  the  press  containing  an  ab- 
stract of  one  of  the  papers  presented  to  the 
pathological  section  of  the  association  and 
issued  in  advance  of  the  meeting.  The  criti- 
cism refers  to  the  reports  of  Dr.  William  H. 
Park's  paper  on  Types  of  Tubercle  Bacilli  as 
Found  in  Human  Tuberculosis  and  Their  • 
Relative  Importance,  and  charges  that  not 
only  were  statements  of  fact  contained  in  the 
paper  misrepresented,  but  that  conclusions 
were  attributed  to  the  speaker  which  he  had 
not  drawn  and  which  he  did  not  hold. 

As  both  the  bulletin  and  the  article  in  THE 
SURVEY  emanated  from  the  executive  office 
of  the  National  Association,  and  as  they  un- 
questionably contained  errors,  I  beg  the  privi- 
lege of  your  columns  to  make  certain  cor- 
rections. 

In  the  report  of  the  meeting  as  it  appeared 
in  THE  SURVEY  it  was  stated  that  "Dr.  Park 
demonstrated  from  a  careful  study  of  over 
400  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  all  types  chosen 
at  random,  that  only  two  and  one-half  per 
cent  of  all  tuberculosis  in  New  York  city 
comes  from  infected  milk,  butter  or  meat — 
that  is,  from  bovine  sources",  etc.  There 
follows  a  brief  statement  of  cases  described 
by  the  author,  and  it  is  again  repeated  that 
"in  a  total  of  436  persons  of  all  ages  exam- 
ined, only  two  and  one-half  per  cent  owed 
their  infection  to  bovine  products." 

Dr.  Schrocder  examines  the  data  present- 
ed and  shows  that  they  would  indicate  not 
two  and  one-half  per  cent,  but  more  than  seven 
per  cent.  This  point,  so  far  as  the  exact 
wording  of.  the  report  is  concerned,  is  well 
taken,  the  explanation  of  the  discrepancy  be- 
ing that  there  was  an  inexact  reproduction  of 
a  sentence  in  the  advance  abstract  furnished 
by  the  author  to  the  National  Association,  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  it  was  "estimated" 
that  about  two  and  one-half  per  cent  of  all  tu- 
berculosis in  New  York  city  is  due  to  the 
bovine  type  of  bacilli.  Without  working 
over  the  data,  it  was  assumed  that  the  figure 
in  question  was  b:\sed  upon  the  cases  report- 
ed, although  it  is  evident  that  other  data  con- 
tributed to  the  estimate  mentioned. 

With  regard  to  the  advance  abstract  in  a 
bulletin  furnished  to  the  newspaper  press  in 
advance  of  the  meeting,  Dr.  Schroeder  criti- 
cises sharply  and  with  justice  certain  state- 
ments as  well  as  the  tone  of  the  bulletin.  The 
bulletin  in  question  stated,  in  addition  to  the 
inaccuracy  mentioned  above,  that  it  was  point- 
ed out  "that  the  significance  of  these  conclu- 
sions will  be  to  direct  all  the  energy  of  the 
campaign  against  tuberculosis  to  combating 
the  spread  of  this  disease  among  human  be- 
ings, by  preventing  spitting,  bad  housing, 
overwork,  and  other  conditions  bad  for  the 
health."  It  should  be  stated  frankly  that  Dr. 


Park  did  not  draw  these  conclusions,  but  con- 
fined himself  entirely  to  a  scientific  discussion 
of  the  facts  which  he  presented  and  with 
which  alone  he  was  dealing.  He  did  not  con- 
cern himself  with  inferences  as  to  the  prac- 
tical bearing  of  his  studies. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  such  a  phrase 
as  "direct  all  the  energy  of  the  campaign"  is 
unjustifiable,  since  a  percentage  of  tuberculo- 
sis, whether  two  and  one-half,  seven  or  greater, 
is  of  sufficient  importance  to  call  for  attention 
and  determined  action.  In  other  words,  it 
should  be  admitted  frankly  that  the  attribution 
of  inferences  to  Dr.  Park,  as  well  as  the  some- 
what polemic  tone  of  the  abstract,  was  out 
of  place.  In  explanation  it  should  be  said 
that  the  newspaper  abstract  was  prepared  in 
a  routine  way  by  the  publicity  bureau  of  the 
National  Association,  and  owing  to  exception- 
al circumstances  existing  in  the  office  at  the 
time  was  issued  without  being  properly  cen- 
sored. It  was  simply  a  misplaced  exercise  of 
newspaper  instinct  for  publicity  and  contained 
no  ulterior  motive  whatever.  Since  public 
protest  has  been  made  it  seems  fitting  that  a 
public  correction  should  be  offered. 

LIVINGSTON    FARRAND, 
Executive    secretary,    National    Asso- 
ciation  for  the   Study  and   Preven- 
tion of  Tuberculosis. 
New  York. 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE  IN  SCHOOLS 

To  THE  EDITOR: 

I  was  prevented  from  attending  the  hearing 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  con- 
sider the  abrogation  or  perpetuation  of  a  num- 
ber of  subjects  hitherto  carried  on  the  cur- 
ricula of  our  schools,  amongst  others  that  of 
physical  culture,  also  that  of  a  foreign  (mainly 
the  German)  language.  In  both,  thousands  of 
thoughtful  people  are  greatly  interested.  I  am 
convinced  that  there  are  but  few  who  have 
not  thoroughly  studied  and  weighed  the  rea- 
sons pro  and  con.  In  regard  to  both  I  sin- 
cerely regret  that  the  city  government  should 
feel  tempted  to  think  of  refusing  the  appro- 
priation usually  granted  for  them.  It  is  true 
I  am  not  in  a  position  to  know  how  any  sav- 
ing of  money  could  be  accomplished  or  to 
what  extent  a  transfer  of  funds  would  benefit 
the  very  subjects  above  'mentioned.  In  New 
York  city,  however,  we  suffer  from  many 
causes  of  ill  health  or  invalidism  amongst  the 
school  children,  mainly  congestion  and  an  im- 
proper or  insufficient  food  supply.  In  my 
opinion  a  rational  and  careful  introduction  of 
physical  eulture  in  the  several  curricula  is  more 
than  merely  advisable,  it  is  necessary  to  im- 
prove physical  well-being. 

A.  JACOB:,  M.  D. 

New  York. 
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Hospital  Association  Secretary. — Frederick 
Davis  Greene,  for  five  years  assistant  general 
agent  of  the  New  York  Association  for  Im- 


proving the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  has  re- 
cently been  chosen  general  agent  of  the 
New  York  Hospital  Saturday  and  Sun- 
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day  Association.  He  succeeds  Frederick  F. 
Cook,  who  has  been  made  honorary  sec- 
retary after  an  active  service  of  twen- 
ty-eight years.  The  association  collects 
about  $90.000  a  year  from  organizations 
and  individuals,  chiefly  on  the  last  Sun- 
day in  the  year  and  the  preceding  Saturday. 
This  is  disbursed  among  forty-five  hospitals 
through  a  committee  of  which  the  mayor  is 
chairman. 

Mr.  Greene,  the  son  of  American  mission- 
was  born  in  1863  near  Constantinople. 
He  was  graduated  from  Amherst  in  1885  and 
from  the  Yale  Divinity  School  in  1888,  follow- 
ing which  he  engaged  in  educational  work  in 
Turkey.  He  was  secretary  of  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce  committee  oi: 
menian  relief  which  raised  $263.000  in  1895-7 
and  helped  raise  the  $250.000  fund  for  famine 
sufferers  in  India  in  1900.  Following  six 
years  as  financial  agent  for  the  American 
Bible  Society  and  a  course  in  the  New  York 
School  of  Philanthropy,  he  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition 
•  >f  the  Poor. 

Moral      Prophylaxis      Meeting.— A.      stated 
meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Sanitary 
••hylaxis   will   be   held    at   the 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  the  evening 
of    December   n.      Papers   will    be    presented 
by  Prof.  E,  R.  A.  Seligman  of  Columbia  and 
••r  on  the  Sanitary  Supervision 
•>f  Prostitution.  The  Control  of  Venereal 
cases  by  the   Health   Department  will  be  pre- 
sented bv  Dr.  Abraham  Jacobi,    Dr.    Stephen 
Smith,   Dr.  Thomas  Darlington,  and   Dr.   Eu- 
gene H.  Porter,  state  commissioner  of  health, 
ved  by  a  general  discussion.     The  public 
:•>  invited. 

Billboardi  Before  Supreme  Court.— Those 
who  have  been  following  the  crusade  against 
the  bi'lboard  may  remember  that  some  months 
ago  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Missouri  Su- 
preme Cotirt  rendered  a  decision  upholding 
the  right  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis  to  regulate 
by  ordinance  the  size  and  location  of  bill- 
boards within  the  city  limit*.  This  decision 
came  after  a  four  years'  fight  and  attracted 
nation.il  attention  The  (rial  court  below  had 
held  that  the  municipality  had  no  power  to 
pass  such  a  regulating  ordinance  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  •  vrrruled  this. 

But  the  Supreme  Court  decision  was  not 
without  dissent.  As  it  was  the  finding  of  only 
one  division  of  the  court,  the  case,  as  per- 
mitted by  Missouri  law,  was  certified  to  the 
Supreme  Court  en  bane,  the  two  divisions  sit- 
ting in  a  body.  On  October  25.  the  case  was 
rr-argurd  and  submitted  to  the  whole  court. 
Th'  trial  was  largely  attended  and  attorneys 
from  St.  I  otiis.  Kansas  City,  and  Chicago  ar- 
gued on  behalf  of  a  billboard  company,  and 
the  city  counsellor  n  the  right 

and  power  of  the  municipality  to  regulate  it 
as  a  nuisance.  If  r'--  n  N'o.  I 

will  mean  that  Missouri  cities 
have  the  power  to  regulate  and  therefore 


Donncll  In  St.   Louis   Olobe-Democrat. 

'I.K    I'KTUBB. 
Find   the  City  Beautiful. 

wholly  to  suppress  billboards  within  their  lim- 
its. A 'decision  is  expected  within  the  next 
three  or  four  months,  and  in  the  meantime  the 
billboards  flourish  in  unmolested  luxuriance. 

Secretary  for  Brooklyn  Federation. — After  a 
year  of  effective  volunteer  work  by  a  number 
of  prominent  Jewish  business  men  of  Brook- 
lyn in  forming  a  Federation  of  Jewish  Chari- 
ties, the  executive  committee  has  engaged 
Philip  L.  Seaman  of  St.  Louis  as  executive 
secretary.  The  objects  of  the  federation  are 
tematize  the  work  of  Jewish  charities,  to 
guarantee  an  income  to  the  best  known  insti- 
tutions and  to  do  away  with  the  expensive  sys- 
tem of  raising  money  by  entertainments.  Cash 
collections  for  1910  have  been  $87.000  and 
before  the  end  of  the  year  it  is  expected  that 
they  will  be  nearly  $100,000.  The  maximum 
amount  collected  in  any  year  under  the  old 
system  was  about  $70.000.  During  the  past 
year  no  tickets  have  been  sold  for  entertain- 
ments and  no  subscriptions  solicited  except  by 
pledges  of  annual  amounts. 

Mr.  Seaman  has  been  the  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  Jewish  Educational  Charities 
Alliance  of  St.  Louis.  The  plan  of  pensioning 
mothers,  recently  inaugurated  in  New  York 
and  in  some  German  cities,  was  instituted  by 
him  in  St.  Louis.  He  wns  nlso  connected  with 
the  Legal  Aid  Society,  the  Civic  League,  the 
Housing  and  Sanitary  Committee,  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  and  Relief  of  Tubercu- 
losis, the  St.  Louis  Pure  Milk  Commission,  the 
Association  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
and  the  School  of  Social  Economy.  He  was 
born  in  Warsaw,  Russia,  coming  to  this  coun- 
try when  twelve  years  old.  He  received  his 
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education  in  Brooklyn  and  studied  law  at 
Washington  University.  1  he  executive  work 
of  the  Brooklyn  Federation  of  Jewish  Chari- 
ties has  been  shouldered  during  the  past  year 
by  an  executive  committee,  with  Nathan  S. 
Jonas  as  its  president. 

Child  Welfare  Exhibit — A  series  of  con- 
ferences has  been  announced  as  a  part  of 
the  Xew  York  Child  Welfare  Exhibit  in  the 
Seventy-first  Regiment  Armory  January  18  to 
February  12.  Afternoon 
and  evening  sessions  of 
two  or  three  days  will  be 
given  to  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing subjects:  educa- 
tion, religion,  homes,  rec- 
reation, health,  work  and 
wages,  the  law  and  the 
child,  private  philan- 
thropy. At  the  end  of 
the  conferences  a  day  will  be  devoted  to  dis- 
cussing resolutions  and  suggestions  resulting 
from  each  of  the  sessions.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  resolutions  will  at  least  outline  a 
suggestive  program  of  action  for  the  whole 
field  of  child  welfare.  The  conferences  will 
endeavor  to  translate  the  data  and  exhibits 
into  definite  action  or  suggestions  for  definite 
action  by  citizens  and  the  municipality.  The 
last  day  will  be  devoted  to  the  proposed  fed- 
eral children's  bureau,  as  it  is  expected  that  the 
other  conferences  will  furnish  material  show- 
ing the  need  for  it.  There  will  also  be  choruses 
of  school  children,  orchestras,  gymnastic  drills, 
folk  dances,  moving  picture  shows,  two  pa- 
geants, and  athletic  performances  by  the  Boy 
Scouts  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  boys. 

Second  Year  of  Buffalo  Seminar.— The  Buf- 
falo Seminar  has  announced  its  program  for 
1910-11  on  The  Social  Feasibilities  of  Our 
City  Government:  What  it  is  Doing  and 
Might  Do.  The  "doing"  and  "nv'ght  do"  are 
divided  into  seven  parts,  each  under  a  group 
leader,  as  follows:  public  health,  Frederic 
Almy;  public  recreation,  Thomas  F.  Cooke ; 
public  employment.  George  M.  Chisholm ;  pub- 
lic intelligence.  John  Lord  O'Brian ;  public 
morals,  the  Rev.  William  H.  Boocock ;  the 
Buffalo  that  nv'ght  be.  Francis  Almy;  a  new 
city  charter.  Melvin  P.  Porter. 

The  purpose  of  the  seminar  this  second 
winter,  is  "to  make  a  sympathetic  study  of 
what  the  city  government  is  doing  for  the 
social  welfare  of  Buffalo,  and  to  stimulate 
interest  in  the  development  of  its  efficiency  in 
this  direction." 

Readers  of  THE  SURVEY  will  recall  Mr. 
Boynton's  very  interesting  report  (issue  for 
August  6),  of  the  first  year  of  the  seminar, 
which  he .  described  as  "a  social  -study  of 
Buffalo,  its  conditions  and  needs,  by  mea-is 
of  an  informs!  union  of  four  churches."  The 
average  attendance  was  over  ninety. 

Merge  Boston  Citv  Departments. — For  sev- 
eral months  past  John  Rourke,  superintend- 
ent of  streets  of  Boston,  has  been  endeavor- 
ing to  consolidate  the  street,  water  and  en- 


gineering departments  of  the  city  under  one 
administrative  head.  Mayor  Fitzgerald  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Rourke  commissioner  of  streets 
while  the  latter  was  still  at  the  head  of  the 
construction  work  on  the  Panama  canal.  In 
Panama  Mr.  Rourke  siw  that  increased  effi- 
ciency resulted  from  the  organization  of  the 
canal  work  under  one  head  and  when  he  came 
to  Boston  he  immediately  urged  a  consolida- 
tion of  the  three  citv  departments  mentioned. 
Ihere  has  been  considerable  opposition  to  his 
plan,  but  on  November  14.  by  a  vote  of  five 
to  three  in  the  City  Council,  an  ordinance  was 
adopted  carrying  it  out  and  placing  one  man 
over  the  three  departments.  The  present 
superintendent  of  streets  will  act  as  head  of 
the  board.  A  board  of  public  works,  similar 
to  the  Boston  board,  has  not  been  adopted  in 
any  of  the  other  larger  American  cities,  where 
nevertheless  a  great  deal  of  effort  and  effi- 
ciency is  wasted  owing  to  the  overlapping  of 
the  various  engineering  departments.  As 
things  have  been  in  Boston  the  Street  Depart- 
ment and  the  Water  Department  have  been 
continually  at  odds,  and  paving  work  has  often 
been  held  up  at  considerable  expense  and  in- 
convenience to  the  city.  With  the  new  con- 
centration of  authority  increased  harmony  and 
simplicity  in  municipal  engineering  machinery 
are  expected  to  result. 

Prevention  of  Insanity. — The  New  York 
State  Charities  Aid  Association's  new  commit- 
tee on  mental  hygiene  will  hold  its  first  meeting 
the  evening  of  December  23  at  the  Academy  of 
Medicine  under  the  latter  body's  section  on 
public  health.  The  program  is  especially  for 
those  interested  in  the  social  and  scientific 
aspect  of  the  committee's  campaign  for  the 
prevention  of  insanity,  but  the  meeting  is 
public. 

Dr.  Albert  Warren  Ferris,  president  of  the 
State  Commission  in  Lunacy,  will  discuss  the 
extent,  causes  and  increase  of  insanity  and 
the  plans  of  the  comnv'ssion  to  bring  state 
hospitals  in  closer  relations  with  the  people. 
Dr.  M.  Allen  Starr  of  the  College  of  Physic- 
ians and  Surgeons  will  speak  on  the  extent 
of  our  present  Vnowlce'ge  of  the  causes  and 
forms  of  insanity.  Homer  Folks  will  de- 
scribe the  plan  of  campaign  to  be  conducted 
by  the  State  Chanties  Aid  Association  to 
secure  treatment  of  insanity  through  clinics 
and  dispensaries,  and  to  spread  knowledge  of 
its  causes.  Samuel  McCnne  Lindsay  will  speak 
on  the  new  forms  of  education  which  have 
brought  success  to  (he  tuberculosis  campaign, 
the  propaganda  against  congestion  of  popu- 
lation, and  the  campaign  for  the  prevention  of 
blindness. 

Training  for  Cii'il  Seri-iT. — Banning  Jan- 
uary I  the  deoartment  of  socioloey  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  will  su"°rv;se  n  course 
of  trainirg  to  be  offered  m  Kansas  City  for 
those  desirivg  'o  take  C'vil  Service  examina- 
tions for  municipal  positions  in  social  work. 
Three  courses  are  now  planned,  covering  pro- 
bation work,  relief  work  and  tenement  house 
inspection. 
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CHRISTMAS    EVE 
ON  BEACON  HILL 

icon  Hill !    The  very  name  carries 

•n  with  it  and  pictures  fine  old  homes 
with  handsome  doorways  and  brass 
knockers  and  purple  wuiuow  gla>s  with 
glimpses  of  mahogany  beyond.  Part  and 
parcel  of  conservative  Boston  is  L«. 
Hill,  a  little  neighborhood  which  >till 
holds  to  some  of  the  traditions  of  a  cen- 
tury back  and  is  rightfully  proud  of  it^ 
name. 

:  should  happen  .to  be  a  late 

\*r  on  Christmas   Eve — though  of 

-«.•  as  a  reader  of  TII  •   you 

have     shopped    early — and    should    be 
crunching    across    the    sn  union 

with  your  arms  full  of  bundles  and  your 

•ust  about  frozen  off,  you  might  per- 
haps stop  in  astonMinunt  if  v-u  hap- 
pened to  glance  toward  the  "Hill",  for 
you  would  see  glimmering  candle  lights  in 
almost  every  window  and  there  in  front 
of  an  ex-governor's  home  you  would 
notice  a  group  of  half  a  hundred  men  and 
boys.  A  strange 
time  for  the  gov- 
ernor to  be  mak- 
ing a  speech,  you 
think,  and  you 
see  that  gentle- 
man step  out 

his  doorway 
and,  instead  of 
a  political  ad- 
dress, you  hear 
the  voices  of  the 
men  and  boys 
floating  over  the 

•y  Common. 
They  are  sing- 
ing a  Christmas 

'.  an<l  you 
take  a  fresh  grip 

our  slippery 
b  u n  d  1  c  s  and 
climb  the  hill  in 
time  to  hear  the 
singers  shout 
"Merry  Christ- 
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mas"  to  the  governor. 

.Ml  along  Beacon  street  the  windows 
are  aglow  with  candles.  The  little  com- 
pany, headed  by  a  boy  holding  aloft  a 
cross,  moves  to  the  next  house,  stops 
and  sings  another  (  hrisUnas  carol. 
Down  a  cross  street  you  crunch  through 
the  snow  to  the  candle-lighted  home  of 
a  'Muit-in",  where  the  singers  again  call 
"Merry  Christmas,"  and  answer  a  hand 
wave  with  a  verse  from  Saint  Martin's 
hymn. 

"Oh,  we  sing  all  over  the  Hill  until 
midnight,"  said  the  boy  with  the  cross. 
You  rememher  that  your  bundles  must 
be  put  into  waiting  stockings  long  be- 
fore then,  and  hurry  along  for  your  car 
and  forget  all  about  the  bad  temper 
which  you  picked  up  an  hour  before  in 
the  crowded  store. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  rector  of  the 
Guirch  of  the  Advent  inaugurated  the 
"Choir  Christmas  Kve."  which  has  been 
revived  since  1907  and  adopted  as  a 
regular  custom  by  Beacon  Hill  neigh- 
bors. An  old  tra- 
dition that  the 
way  <>f  the  Christ 
(  hild  should  be 
lighted  with  can- 
dles on  Christ- 
mas Eve  ac- 
counts for  the 
wavering  lights 
that  fill  the  win- 
dows. To  the 
homes  where 
candles  burn  the 
singers  go,  re- 
gardless of  re- 
ligious denomi- 
nation or  belief, 
echo  a  "Merry 
Christmas"  and 
sing  a  carol. 
Those  of  the 
parish  who  are 
shut  in  are  sure 
of  a  visit,  and 
the  singers  are 
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tiykee  in  Nashville  Banner. 

"OUR    HOPES   TRIUMPHANT    O'ER    OUR 
FEARS.". 

always  as  certain  of  a  welcome  as  they 
were  back  in  1859,  when  the  late  Bish- 
op Huntington  was  serenaded  by  the 
Christmas  Eve  singers.  He  tells  the 
story  in  his  Memoirs  and  Letters: 

After  the  house  had  become  still,  about  ten- 
thirty,  as  I  was  sitting  in  the  study  preparing 
for  the  holy  duties  of  the  day,  suddenly  most 
delightful  music  in  youthful  voices  burst  under 
my  window.  I  raised  the  curtain  and  there 
stood  a  picturesque  group  of  singers,  mostly 
young  boys,  with  lanterns,  under  the  sparkling 
sky  in  the  frosty  night,  pouring  out  Christmas 
anthems — genuine  old  English  carols,  in  music 
and  words  wholly  picturesque. 

"Christmas  celebrations  are  changing," 
said  Dr.  William  H.  Van  Allen,  the 
rector  of  the  Church  of.  the  Advent, 
"and  this  'Choir  Christmas  Eve'  marks 
a  distinct  return  to  the  religious  celebra- 
tion of  the  day.  There  is  a  good  Christ- 
mas feeling  wherever  we  go  and  a  proper 
kind  of  sectional  spirit  is  being  de- 
veloped." 

Is  Beacon  Hill  indeed  conservative? 
What  would  some  of  the  good  old 
Puritan  stock  of  a  hundred  years  back 
think  of  the  Merry  Christmas  Eve 
celebration  of  1910? 


ROCKEFELLER 
FOUNDATION  CHARTER 

Senator  Gallinger  has  introduced  a 
series  of  fifteen  amendments  to  the  bill 
which  would  bestow  a  federal  charter 
•  upon  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  This 
bill,  introduced  last  March,  was  discussed 
in  its  fundamental  aspects  by  the  editor 
of  THE  SURVEY  at  that  time.1  The  gen- 
eral understanding  has  been  that  the  pro- 
posed foundation  is  to  receive  such  finan- 
cial resources  from  the  elder  Rockefeller 
as  will  surpass  all  other  philanthropic  en- 
dowments, its  broad  commission  being 
couched  in  the  following  terms: 

To  promote  the  well-being  and  advance  the 
civilization  of  the  peoples  of  the  United  States 
and  its  territories  and  possessions  and  of  for- 
eign lands  in  the  acquisition  and  dissemination 
of  knowledge;  in  the  prevention  of  suffering; 
and  in  the  promotion  of  any  and  all  the  ele- 
ments of  human  progress. 

As  originally  introduced  the  act  provided 
for  a  corporate  body  consisting  of  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr., 
Frederick  T.  Gates,  Starr  J.  Murphy, 
Charles  O.  Heydt  and  such  persons  as 
they  might  associate  with  them,  clothed 
with  the  power  of  perpetual  succession. 
When  the  charter  was  made  public 
last  spring,  THE  SURVEY  noted  editorial- 
ly that  "in  the  presence  of  such  record 
breaking  philanthropy  .  .  .  the  lan- 
guage of  appreciation  confesses  bank- 
ruptcy." Three  years  earlier,  having  in 
mind  such  comparatively  modest  institu- 
tions as  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
the  General  Education  Board,  and  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
men  of  Teaching,  the  editor  had  pointed 
out  that  the  brutal  power  of  concentrated 
wealth,  even  when  embodied  in  a  philan- 
thropic foundation,  might  not  always 
work  on  the  side  of  the  public  welfare. 
In  view  of  the  limitations  to  which  this 
and  all  other  endowments  are  thus  sub- 
ject, the  editor  suggested  for  considera- 
tion three  additional  provisions  which, 
for  purposes  of  comparison,  may  be  re- 
printed here: 

That  the  government  should  have  a  voice  in 
the  selection  of  ^corporators  and  trustees. 
That  it  should  be  stipulated  that  the  annual 

'  See  Social  Forces  In  THE  SURVEY  for  March  12  and 
March  26,  1910. 
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income  during  the  life  of  the  endowment 
should  actually  be  expended  for  the  purposes 
enumerated  in  the  charter,  the  indefinite  in- 
crease of  the  endowments  through  compound 
interest  being  forbidden. 

That  within  a  specified  period,  which  might 
properly  be  one  hundred  years  or  more,  any 
given  endowment  should  be  entirely  expended, 
both  principal  and  interest. 

The  amendments  offered  by  Scnat»r 
Gallinger  modify  the  original  bill  with 
respect  to  membership,  scope  and  finan- 
cial stewardship.  With  respect  to  mem- 
bership they  provide  that : 

The  successors  to  the  incorporators  named 
herein  and  the  additional  members  of  the  cor- 
poration and  their  successors  shall  be  elected 
by  the  members  of  the  corporation  for  the 
time  being,  but  before  such  election  shall  be- 
cffcctive.  written  notice  thereof  shall 
be  mailed  by  said  corporation  to  each  of  the 
following  named  persons  at  his  official  post 
office  address,  viz. :  the  president  of  the  United 
States ;  the  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court ; 
the  president  of  the  senate ;  the  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  and  the  presidents 
of  the  following  institutions,  viz.:  Harvard 
University,  Yale  University.  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  the 
University  of  Chicago.  If  such  election  shall 
be  disapproved  by  a  majority  of  the  persons 
above  named  it  shall  be  void ;  but  it  shall  be- 
come effective  if  and  when  it  shall  be  approved 
by  such  majority,  or  at  the  expiration  of  sixty 
days  from  the  mailing  of  such  notices  if  it 
shall  not  have  been  disapproved  by  Mich 
majority. 

CONGRESS  MAY 
IMPOSE    TERMS 

With  respect  to  scope,  the  following  is 
inserted  after  the  word  "progress 
the  section  of  the  proposed  act  stating  the 
objects  of  the  foundation  as  cited  above: 

>d.  however,  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  may  at  any  time  impose  such 
limitations  ttpnn  the  object*  of  the  said  cor- 
poration as  it  may  deem  the  public  interest  de- 
mands, and  any  and  all  gifts,  devise*,  bequests 
or  property  at  any  time  received  or  held  hy 
said  corporation  shall  be  received  and  held 
subject  to  the  terms  of  this  proviso,  and  to 
the  terms  and  limitations  winch  may  be  tm- 
hv  any  act  of  Congress  hereafter  passed 
with  reference  thereto. 

With  rcs[K-rt  to  the  property  holdings 
and  disposal  pf  income  and  principal  of 
the  foundation,  these  provisions  would  be 
added : 

that    the    total    amount    of    property    held    at 


C'H/' 
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any  one  time,  including  (hat  which  is  held 
absolutely  as  well  as  that  which  is  held  in 
trust,  shall  not  exceed  the  value  of  one  hun- 
dred million  dollars,  exclusive  of  increases 
in  the  value  of  property  subsequent  to  its 
receipt  by  said  corporation. 

The  income  of  the  property  of  the  said  cor- 
poration shall  not  be  accumulated  or  added  to 
the  principal,  but  shall  be  currently  applied  to 
the  purposes  for  which  the  corporation  is  creat- 
ed, subject  only  to  such  reasonable  delay  as 
may  be  necessary  in  the  wise  administration  of 
the  fund. 

At  any  time  after  the  expiration  of  fifty 
years  from  the  receipt  by  the  said  corporation 
of  any  property,  whether  by  deed,  grant,  de- 
vise or  bequest,  the  said  corporation  may  dis- 
tribute the  principal,  or  any  part  thereof,  as 
well  as  the  income  thereof,  provided  such  ac- 
tion shall  be  authorized  by  a  resolution  passed 
by  the  affirmative  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all 
those  who  shall  at  the  time  be  members  of 
the  corporation,  at  a  special  meeting  held  on 
not  less  than  thirty  days'  notice,  given  in 
writing,  which  shall  state  that  the  meeting 
is  called  for  the  purpose  of  considering  a 
resolution  to  authorize  the  distribution  of  the 
whole  or  some  part  of  the  principal  of  said 
funds;  and  after  the  expiration  of  one  hun- 
dred years  from  the  date  of  its  receipt  by 
said  corporation  the  said  corporation  shall 
•ut'  the  principal,  if  so  directed  to  do 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States;  and 
all  gifts,  grants,  di.vises  or  bequests  to  the  cor- 
poration shall  be  taken  and  held  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

The  section  providing  "that  all  per- 
sonal property  and  funds  of  the  corpora- 
tion .  .  .  shall  be  exempted  from 
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Leet  in  Detroit  Times. 
THE    REAL   BOY    SCOUT. 

taxation"  is  amended  by  the  words  "by 
the  United  States  or  any  territory  or  dis- 
trict thereof." 

The  New  York  Times,  which  took  is- 
sue with  the  criticisms  made  of  the  foun- 
dation by  the  editor  of  THE  SURVEY  last 
spring,  would  seem  to  hold,  in  an  edi- 
torial published  the  past  week,  that  THE 
SURVEY'S  suggestions  have  been  met  by 
these  amendments.  THE  SURVEY  must 
reserve  to  its  own  columns  at  some  fu- 
ture date  any  expression  of  its  editorial 
judgment  as  to  whether  or  not  they  meet 
the  positions  which  it  has  taken  "not  in 
alarm  nor  in  disparagement,  but  in  sober 
consideration  of  the  great  responsibilities 
to  be  entrusted  by  the  government  and  by 
the  founder  to  the  incorporators  and 
trustees  of  the  foundation." 

PREVENTION  OF 
ALIEN      CRIME 

A  step  which  opens  up  for  discussion 
the  whole  subject  of  alien  criminality  in 
New  York  and  may  lead  to  valuable  in- 
vestigation into  it,  was  taken  December 
14  at  a  conference  called  jointly  by  the 
City  Club  and  the  Italian- American  Civic 
League.  Resolutions  were  adopted  call- 
ing for  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
of  five  to  confer  with  the  immigration 
commissioner,  the  police  commissioner, 
the  United  States  district  attorney,  the 
district  attorneys  of  the  counties  em- 


braced in  the  city,  and  other  officials,  con- 
cerning the  exclusion  of  alien  criminals, 
the  deportation  of  those  already  here, 
and  the  prevention  of  crime  among  alien 
residents  of  the  city.  The  committee  was 
appointed  by  Charles  H.  Strong,  presi- 
dent of  the  City  Club,  and  consists  of 
Howard  Cans,  former  assistant  district 
attorney ;  C.  Blake  Orcutt  of  the  Italian- 
American  Civic  League,  the  Rev.  Mel- 
ville Knox  Bailey  of  Grace  Church 
Chapel,  J.  G.  Giambalvo,  a  lawyer  resid- 
ing in  Brooklyn  and  a  Sicilian,  and 
Arthur  H.  Warner. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  "consider 
specifically  what  can  be  done  to  free  New 
York  city  from  a  large  number  of  Ital- 
ian criminals  and  to  prevent  the  immi- 
gration of  Italian  criminals  in  the  fu- 
ture." So  strong  was  the  opposition  ex- 
pressed at  the  conference  by  prominent 
Italian  residents,  to  singling  out  their  fel- 
low countrymen  as  a  foreign  class  dis- 
proportionately criminal,  that  the  resolu- 
tions, as  finally  adopted,  were  made  to 
refer  to  alien  criminals  in  general  rather 
than  to  Italian  criminals  only. 

As  a  basis  in  fact  on  which  to  rest  its 
movement,  the  promoters  of  the  confer- 
ence call  attention  to  the  statistics  show- 
ing recent  increases  in  crime  among  Ital- 
ians in  New  York.  It  was  stated  that  out 
of  700  Italian  immigrants  concerning 
whom  certificates  of  criminality  have 
been  obtained  from  the  Italian  govern- 
ment, only  forty-seven  have  been  deport- 
ed. To  aid  in  further  deportation,  it  is 
suggested  that  the  time  of  residence  in 
this  country  which  shall  be  a  legal  bar 
to  deportation  be  extended  from  three 
to  five  years.  This  was  recommended 
by  the  Federal  Immigration  Commission, 
but  has  been  held  by  many  to  be  insuffi- 
cient. The  New  York  Times  has  pointed 
out  that  it  merely  puts  a  premium  on  the 
shrewdness  which  postpones  detection 
until  the  sixth  year.  A  better  way,  as 
was  suggested  at  the  conference,  is 
the  English  practice,  by  which  an  alien 
who  commits  a  crime  may  be  deported 
no  matter  what  his  length  of  residence. 

Significant  also,  because '  reflecting  an 
attitude  that  can  always  be  relied  upon 
to  make  itself  felt,  were  the  expressions 
that  came  from  prominent  New  York 
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Italians  who  had  been  asked  to  attend 
the  conference.  Several  of  them  insisted 
that  excessive  Italian  criminality  in  this 
city  is  largely  a  fiction  of  sensational 
journalism.  The  Italian  criminals  ir«m 
whom  the  community  dors  Miffer  are, 
they  contended,  not  newcomers  to  the 
country,  but  persons  of  from  ten  to 
twenty  years'  residence  here,  who  have 
learned  something  of  our  civilization. 
Such  newcomers  as  do  display  criminal 
tendencies  become  simply  the  quiet  in- 
struments of  their  shrewd  Americanized 
predecessors.  From  this  it  is  argued  that 
the  remedy  for  so-called  Italian  crime 
•riction  of  immigration,  t>ut  de- 
portation. Great  numbers  of  present- 
day  Italian  immigrants,  it  was  urged, 
find  the  doors  of  too  many  American 
manufactories  :..  them.  They 

must  support  themselves  and  their  fami- 
:ievertheless,  and  so  they  are  driven 
to  reliance  upon  fellow-countrymen  who 
have  preceded  them  to  America.  This 
reliance  is  exploited  \>y  a  few  criminals. 
and  the  new  immigrant,  innocent  and  re- 
liable when  he  landed,  becomes  a  pawn 
in  the  fingers  of  the  astute  crook. 

The  comparatively  small  number  of 
Italian  cl<-  :n  New  York  was  an- 

other cause  to  which  was  attributed  the 
preponderance,  if  there  be  any,  of  Italian 
criminality.  The  remedies  suggested  by 
the  Italians  themselves  were  adequate 
work  for  the  immigrant,  the  enforce- 
ment of  laws,  the  creation  of  an  efficient 
police  force,  and  education. 

The  Italian  members  of  the  Italian- 
American  <  ivic  League,  who  were  the  in- 
itial promoters  of  the  conference,  in- 
sist that  they  have  entered  the  move- 
ment in  a  spirit  of  national  pride.  They 
hope  to  enlist  the  interest  of  the  half 
million  or  more  Italian  residents  of  New 
York  in  the  suppression  of  such  crime  as 
them.  Through  the  influ- 
ence of  Italians  themselves,  they  believe, 
the  best  effects  can  be  produced. 

PREVENTABLE      DISEASES 
ARE  NOT  NOW  PREVENTED 

That  "diseases  known  to  be  prevent- 
able are  not  now  prevented"  was  the  key- 
note of  a  stirring  call  to  arms  which  Dr. 
Eugene  H.  Porter,  New  York  state  com- 


II  Inner    tit    I'ittthuryH    Pott. 
IS    Til KItK    A    SAN  I  A    '    I,  US? 

niNsioner  of  health.  Bounded  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Association  of  In- 
surance Presidents.  He  made  a  well- 
argued  plea  for  the  insurance  companies 
to  lead  in  a  great  crusade  for  health: 

The  old  days  and  the  old  conception!  of 
disease  are  passing  away  The  old  way  has 
o.-t  more  lives  than  all  the  wars  since  Alex- 
ander and  more  gold  than  has  ever  been  mined. 
We  have  learned  that  if  we  allow  our  neigh- 
wallow  in  filth  we  must  expect  to  -uf 
fer  some  of  the  consequences.  Blocking  our 
way  stand  the  troops  of  selfishness  and  ig- 
norance, the  twin  foes  of  progress.  Far  be- 
hind this  great  movement  of  ours  there  is  a 
distinct  moral  question  "Thou  shall  not 
steal" — thy  neighbor's  health  and  the  Golden 
Rule  lie  at  the  foundation.  The  rights  of 
one  man  in  health  matters  necessarily  limit 
those  of  another.  Freedom  must  be  safe- 
guarded by  law.  and  "the  limitation  of  free- 
fair  play." 

It  is  evident  that  the  weakest  spots  in  the 
enemy's  line  are  the  mortality  rates  of  tuber- 
culosis, typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  measles, 
and  diphtheria  There  are  three  strongly  en- 
trenched positions  that  must  be  moved  upon 
and  overthrown — pneumonia.  Bright'*  disease, 
and  cancer.  In  a  somewhat  isolated  position 
stands  the  fort — deaths  by  violence.  We  must 
storm  it. 

Now  lot  us  face  the  fact  that  diseases  known 
as  preventable  are  not  now  prevented  and  are 
not  likely  to  be  prevented  entirely  for  many 
years  to  come  We  have  begun  a  vigorous 
campaign  against  tuberculosis  and  the  results 
are  beginning  to  show.  An  effective  cam- 
paign against  typhoid  fever  would  show 
quicker  and  more  marked  r<- 

But  if  the  prevention  of  disease  is  to  be  the 
crowning  glory  of  our  civilization  a  campaign 
of  education  must  be  undertaken.  The  knowl- 
edge now  possessed  by  our  trained  sanitarians 
and  expert  laboratory  workers  must  be  car- 
ried to  every  home  and  read  at  every  fireside. 
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Carter  in  New  York  American. 
WHAT  CAN  THE  POOR  DOVE  DO? 
Andrew    Carnegie's    gift    of   ten    million    dollars 
for   a    Peace    Foundation    has    set    the   cartoonists 
at  work  on  a  new  theme. 


No  reasonable  argument  or  law  could 
be  advanced  against  a  health  campaign 
by  life  insurance  companies,  Dr.  Porter 
said,  and  there  are  positive  reasons  in 
favor  of  it.  The  companies  have  a 
trained  force  of  80,000  medical  exam- 
iners and  20,000  agents  working  among 
twenty  million  policy  holders.  "I  know 
of  no  other  single  agency  in  all  the  wide 
field  of  sanitary  effort  so  potentially  pow- 
erful for  public  health."  Further,  "pub- 
lic opinion  now  asks  that  a  corporation 
cease  to  be  a  mere  accumulator  of  wealth. 
...  It  asks  that  it  shall  awaken  to  its 
opportunities  and  develop  a  human  side 
to  its  existence." 

DEADLOCK  IN  THE 
CHICAGO      STRIKE 

The  Chicago  garment  workers'  strike 
seems  to  have  settled  into  a  rigid  dead- 
lock in  spite  of  unremitting  efforts  to  ef- 
fect a  settlement.  The  new  element 
among  the  bodies  seeking  peace  is  a  com- 
mittee representing  the  powerful  Associa- 
tion of  Commerce.  This  committee  re- 


sulted from  a  conference  be- 
tween union  leaders  and  repre- 
sentatives or  some  of  the  larg- 
est commercial  interests  in  the 
city.  Business  men  feel  that 
Chicago's  large  clothing  indus- 
try is  menaced  increasingly  by 
each  day  the  strike  continues. 

The  arbitration  terms  which, 
as  reported  in  THE  SURVEY  last 
•week,  Hart,  Schaffner  and  Marx 
are  willing  to  accept,  were  sub- 
mitted by  the  strike  leaders  to 
their  members.  The  members 
refused  to  consider  them  until 
the  other  employers  were  willing 
to  agree,  so  that  the  whole  40,000 
strikers  would  have  a  chance  to 
vote  and  go  back  to  work  to- 
gether— this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  peace  committee,  which 
included  John  Fitzpatrick,  pres- 
ident of  the  Chicago  Federation 
of  Labor,  and  Mrs.  Raymond 
iRobins,  president  of  the  Wom- 
en's Trade  Union  League,  rec- 
ommended their  adoption.  The 
labor  members  of  the  mayor's 
conference  sent  a  letter  to  the  City 
Council,  in  which  they  stated  that  "the 
refusal  of  the  representatives  of  the  Na- 
tional Wholesale  Tailors'  Association  and 
the  National  Wholesale  Clothiers'  Asso- 
ciation to  accept  those  terms  of  setlement, 
and  the  public  declaration  of  their  deter- 
mination to  'fight  to  a  finish,'  have  re- 
sulted in  a  feeling  of  resentment  among 
the  strikers  and  a  natural  desire  to  stand 
or  fall  together." 

While  this  loyalty  of  the  workers  to 
one  another  is  appreciated,  many  impar- 
tial observers  regret  that  the  10,000  Hart, 
Schaffner  and  Marx  employes  did  not  re- 
turn to  work  and  express  their  loyalty 
by  giving  their  comrades  relief  from  their 
earnings. 

In  rejecting  the  proposed  terms  an  ele- 
ment of  fanaticism  played  some  part, 
many  of  the  Polish  strikers  being  roused 
almost  to  a  frenzy  of  defiance  by  an  in- 
dependent but  misguided  priest,  who 
urged  the  strikers  to  stick  for  the  closed 
shop.  It  is  significant  that  the  most 
tragic  occurrence  of  the  strike  thus  far 
took  place  near  his  church.  A  clash  be- 
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tween  pickets  and  police  resulted  in  the 
killing  of  one  striker  and  the  wounding, 
probably  fatally,  of  another.  In  the  face 
of  this  violence  the  public  temper  remains 
calm,  patient  and  fair,  though  more  in- 

.tly  determined  to  bring  about  a  set- 
tlement. This  attitude  is  well  expressed 
by  an  editorial  in  the  Evening  Post,  say- 
ing that  the  people  of  Chicago  ought  to  be 
careful  not  to  assume  that  all  the  40,000 
garment  workers  of  Chicago  are  rioters 
because  a  few  have  battled  with  the  po- 
lice. 

Impressed  by  the  spirit  and  need  of 
the  strikers,  the  Chicago  Federal!' 
Labor  at  its  meeting  of  December  18 
decided  to  stand  by  and  support  them. 
This  action  was  taken  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  federation  had  recommended  the 

•  ion  of  the  proposed  arbitration  plan, 
and  also  in  spite  of  a  distrust  which  the 

ation,  even  more  definitely  than  the 
public,  has  concerning  the  honesty  and 
good  faith  of  the  president  of  the  local 
garment  workers'  union.  It  was  charged 
by  some  of  the  delegates  that  he  and  his 
coterie  are  personally  appropriating  some 
of  the  money  contributed  for  the  support 
of  the  strikers,  and  a  demand  was  made 
that  the  books  of  the  union  be  turned 
over  to  auditors.  It  is  declared  that  such 
a  request  a  few  days  ago  met  with  re- 
in view  of  this  situation,  it  is 
fortunate  that  much  of  the  money  is  con- 
tributed, not  to  the  local  union,  but  to 
a  strike  fund  of  which  Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins  is  treasurer. 

ART    IN    A 
DEMOCRACY 

It  was  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  ad- 
i'homas  Nelson  Page  at  the  last 
annual  convention  in  Washington  was 
one  of  the  most  charming  and  graceful 
of  contributions  ever  made  to  the  Ameri- 
can Civic  Association.  He  dealt  unspar- 
ingly with  several  national  foibles,  but 
his  allusions  to  the  barbarous  ways  of 
government  inspection  of  art  works  and 
the  lack  of  opportunities  for  artistic  edu- 
cation in  America  aroused  enthusiasm. 
Art  and  literature,  he  said,  are  the  only 
lasting  things  of  a  city's  civilization,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  people  is  manifested  by 


J.    HOIt  A  .Kl  ..\\|i 

Rr-clected   pmldent  of   the   American   civic 
elation. 


its  art.  We  go  to  Rome  today,  not  in  ad- 
miration of  her  historic  power  and  com- 
mercial supremacy,  but  for  the  art  which 
she  bestowed  upon  the  world. 

Americans  have  every  reason  to  be  great 
in  the  things  of  the  spirit.  From  the  lands 
of  the  Latin  and  the  Saxon  to  the  land  of — 
whatever  we  are — we  find  ourselves  heirs  of 
all  peoples  and  of  all  ages.  Yet  think  of  the 
barbaric  monstrosities  which  in  the  form  of 
soldiers'  monuments  we  have  set  up  as  our 
standard,  as  a  terrifying  spectacle  of  the  best 
this  country  can  achieve.  Even  the  most  de- 
voted American  cannot  view  the  collection  of 
effigies  in  statuary  hall  at  the  Capitol  with- 
out a  shudder  at  the  grotesqucncss  of  the 
group.  The  good  are  belittled  by  the  bad. 

Is  the  spirit  of  our  people  essentially  non- 
artistic?  Is  our  taste  depraved  by  the  soul- 
destroying  cauldron  of  commercialism,  the 
setting-up  of  the  dollar  standard  as  the  meas- 
ure of  all  human  success  and  happiness?  The 
artist  wants  art  -a*  free  as  the  air,  but  gov- 
ernment decrees  otherwise.  The  result  is 
that  our  native  artists  must  go  abroad  to  study 
and  the  native  school  never  develops.  The 
pioneers  had  much  within  them  that  was  hero- 
ic, but  in  these  days  there  is  danger  that  the 
lirrnic  will  vanish  in  the  mad  ambition  for 
money.  There  never  was  a  time  when  America 
had  more  crying  need  of  the  refining  influence 
•  if  art. 

Yet  in  architecture  we  have  done  better 
and  the  awakening  was  sr>  unexpected  and  so 
great  that  it  brings  us  much  hope.  Out  of  the 
period  of  American  architecture,  when 
we  had  all  gone  wild  about  mansard  roofs 
and  the  so-called  "style"  of  the  much-abused 
Queen  Anne,  there  suddenly  arose  a  city 
within  a  city — a  city  like  a  dream  of  fairy- 
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Rogers  in  New  York  Heratil. 
TWO    SANTAS. 

land.  Chicago,  the  parent  city,  had  been  re- 
garded as  the  very  center  of  sordid  commer- 
cialism, but  it  gave  birth  to  the  "White  City" 
— the  "Snowy  City" — which  sprang  up  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan.  It  heralded  the 
dawn  of  a  better  era,  and  architecture  and 
city  planning  took  a  new  step  in  this  land  of 
ours.  In  its  planning  and  construction  the 
White  City  really  represented  the  greatest  ex- 
ample of  modern  genius.  Physically  it  has 
perished,  but  the  spirit  of  its  existence  will 
ever  survive  to  give  inspiration  to  human 
progress,  because  it  has  stamped  itself  upon 
the  imagination  and  minds  of  the  people.  Even 
now,  as  I  look  back  upon  it  after  nearly  a 
score  of  years,  it  reminds  me  of  one  of  the 
fine  old  mezzotints  of  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's 
Progress — "a  city  white  in  the  light  of  God." 

To  this  World's  Fair  city  Mr.  Page 
traced  practically  all  of  our  subsequent 
development  in  finer  building  and  sys- 
tematic systems  of  planning. 

City  planning  and  one  other  subject, 
the  extermination  or  regulation  of  vari- 
ous urban  nuisances,  were  the  subjects 
to  which  especial  emphasis  was  given  at 
the  meeting.  Not  a  dull  or  unprofitable 
moment  found  place  in  any  of  the  seven 
sessions,  and  even  a  scoffer  at  the  ideals 
of  civic  development  must  have  been  im- 
pressed by  the  eminently  practical  char- 
acter of  the  discussions.  The  association 
is  making  valuable  contributions  to  the 
cause  of  "a  better  and  more  beautiful 
America,"  not  only  a  country  better  and 
more  beautiful  to  look  upon,  but  more 
beautiful  in  the  things  of  the  spirit  and 
better  suited  to  be  a  happy  and  com- 
fortable abiding  place  for  a  civilized  peo- 
ple. The  national  scope  of  its  influence 
and  interest  was  strikingly  indicated  by 
the  attendance,  which  was  literally  from 


Maine  to  California  and  from  Minneapo- 
lis to  Mexico.  More  than  130  delegates 
were  present  from  outside  Washington, 
and  there  was  significance  in  the  number 
of  official  state  delegates  who  attended 
for  the  first  time.  In  the  words  of  Henry 
A.  Barker,  "Perhaps  the  time  is  coming 
even  sooner  than  we  dared  to  hope  when 
American  cities  will  cease  to  be  the  ugli- 
est, most  inconvenient,  and  most  unsci- 
entifically designed  of  all  the  cities  in  the 
world." 

CITY     PLANNING 
THE  PRIME  NEED 

Experts  discussed  in  thoughtful,  defi- 
nite ways,  the  work  of  improvement  so- 
cieties, the  attainment  of  municipal  clean- 
liness, and  the  regulation  of  public  nui- 
sances. But  most  significant  in  its  bearing 
upon  the  future  well-being  of  all  those 
generations  which  must  for  ever  live  in 
urban  communities,  was  the  special  em- 
phasis for  the  first  time  given  to  the  sub- 
ject of  city  planning.  It  cut  down 
through  all  earlier  discussions  of  tem- 
porary conditions  and  remediable  things 
to  tackle  the  fundamental  basic  structure 
of  towns  and  cities.  Lack  of  thought  and 
plan  at  the  beginning  or  in  the  early 
stages  of  growth  has  piled  up  an  awful 
penalty  against  the  future.  Franklin 
MacVeagh  struck  the  keynote  of  this 
discussion  in  his  simple  proposition  that 
"it  is  wholly  stupid  not  to  plan  cities,  like 
their  individual  buildings,  with  some  view 
to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  peo- 
ple who  must  live  in  them."  The  con- 
servation of  the  resources  of  nature  and 
the  scientific  planning  of  man's  artificial 
creations  of  cities  and  towns  are  supple- 
mentary movements  upon  which  most  of 
the  future  well-being  of  the  nation  de- 
pends. Most  of  their  underlying  princi- 
ples are  rather  simple  and  understand- 
able, but  their  popular  recognition  has 
been  delayed  in  a  supposedly  enlightened 
country  until  the  last  decade.  A  notable 
group  of  the  men  who  have  led  in  the 
new  profession  of  civic  architecture  and 
urban  development  participated  in  the 
discussion — such  men  as  Frederick  Law 
Olmsted  of  Brookline,  John  Nolen  of 
Boston.  Arnold  W.  Brunner,  of  New 
York,  Harold  J.  Rowland  of  the  Out- 
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look,  Charles  Mulford  Robinson  of  Roch- 
ester, George  B.  Dealey  of  Dallas  and 
Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

In  his  presidential  address  J.  Horace 
Mcl-'arland  put  the  question.  "Are  state 
parks  worth  while''"  and  although  the 
•  regone  conclusion,  his 
statement  of  it  and  the  rea-Mis  an .u>cd 
the  greatest  interest  and  enthusiasm. 

••ther  subjects  taken  up.  space  for- 
hiil-  even  casual  mention.  Richard  1!. 
Wat n>us,  the  secretary,  gave  a  full  and 
interesting  report  of  tin  Dion's 

work  for  the  year,  and  there  was  a  par- 
ticularly practical  discussion  of  the  house 
fly.  which  Dr.  Win.cN  I  lutchinson  d 

••g  the   most    dan-  d   deadly 

of  all  the  wild  animals  which  havt 

'ed  the  earth.  The  moving  picture 
exhibit  of  flic,,  which  the  association  has 
made  available  for  lecture-  '-.own. 

The  ilth  of  the  progra-n  and  its 

cal    apjilication    to    loval    problems 
added   weight   to   the   secretary's   recom- 
mendation,  that   two   to    four  additional 
•nferences  l>e  held   in   different 
try  to  encourage  local 
movements. 
The   oft  re   all    re-elected  —  J. 

IcFarland  of  I  farrisburg.  • 
dint :  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff  OI  Phila- 
delphia. •  nlvnt :  William   1'.. 
'  it'll  ..f  \"ew  York,  treasurer;  Rich- 
ard I',.  Wat rous  of  Washington,  secretary. 

STATE  CONFERENCE 
INVESTIGATIONS 

If  argument  were  needed  to  justify  the 
i   state  conference  of  charities 
and  '  -i.  the  nineteenth  session  of 

•  i  conference  furnished  it. 
The  number  of  institutional  officials  and 
county  commissioners  present  was  held 
amply  to  justify  the  State  I'.oanl  of  Con- 
trol in  paying  their  traveling  expenses 
and  in  circulating  the  proceedings.  It 
is  a  strategic  policy,  too.  to  hold  the  an- 
nual business  meeting  of  the  State  As- 
sociation of  County  Commissioners  at 
the  same  time  and  place.  Year  by  year 
these  men  bring  with  them  a  first-hand 
knowledL;  '  conditions,  especially 

in  rural  communities  and  small  towns, 
such  as  no  others  can  so  readily  acquire ; 


ilft-ulrhrnn    in    Cftimiju    Tribune. 
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and  few  can  carry  more  widely  away  or 
put  to  more  practical  use  the  information 
and  inspiration  which  are  furnished  by 
the  Coiiferer. 

Carrying  its  meeting  to  the  l>order  of 
the  state  farthest  removed  from  the  large 
city  centers  is  also  good  propaganda, 
which  was  appreciated  by  Crookstou's 
'•.  commercial  club,  churches  and 
schools.  One  of  the  most  suggestive 
papers  was  that  on  Making  Country  Life 
Worth  While,  presented  by  Superintend- 
ent Selvig  of  the  State  School  of  .Agri- 
culture, whose  students  thronged  the 
crowded  Opera  House  for  the  Sunday 
•us.  Ixxal  leaders  conferred  with 
those  of  the  conference  on  the  opportuni- 
ty for  organizing  the  charities  of  Crooks- 
ton,  through  the  incentive  given  to  the 
town  by  the  conference.  A  local  anti- 
tuberculosis  society  was  established  as 
the  result  of  the  discussion. 

Perhaps  the  most  promising  feature  of 
the  program  was  the  evidence  of  pa- 
tient, thorough  inquiry  into  actual  condi- 
tions with  which  public  agencies  and  of- 
ficials are  dealing.  The  demand  for  such 
investigation  was  expressed  by  a  large 
proportion  of  the  speakers  and  was 
notably  met  by  the  papers  of  some. 

The  study  of  mental  and  moral  char- 
acteristics of  prisoners  at  the  state  re- 
formatory bv  Supt.  Frank  Randall  com- 
bined scientific  spirit  with  humanely  prac- 
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tical  method.  The  intelligent,  continuous, 
personal  touch  of  the  superintendent  with 
each  prisoner  is  supplemented  by  expert 
examination  by  alienists  in  all  state  hos- 
pitals for  the  insane.  The  results  of  their 
inquiry,  which  are  to  be  published  when 
completed,  may  be  appraised  by  Mr. 
Randall's  interesting  reference  to  the  ar- 
rested mental  development  discovered  in 
a  large  proportion  of  prisoners.  Tests 
of  thirty  of  these  "men,"  born  from 
eighteen  to  thirty-one  years  ago,  showed 
them  to  be  children.  One  of  them  had 
the  mental  development  normally  at- 
tained at  six  years  of  age,  two  that  at 
seven  years,  one  that  at  eight,  three  that 
at  nine,  two  that  at  ten,  five  that  at 
eleven,  three  that  at  twelve,  and  only  thir- 
teen of  them  were  developed  beyond  the 
twelfth  year.  Data  thus  gathered  and 
analyzed  will  be  most  valuable  for  all  at 
work  with  delinquents. 

Fanny  French  Morse's  cottage  plan 
for  the  new  school  for  girls  at  Sauk  Cen- 
ter, based  upon  her  work  in  Massachu- 
setts and  at  Red  Wing,  had  special  inter- 
est, for  she  has  been  vindicated  recently 
both  by  the  Board  of  Control  and  by  the 
Board  of  Visitors  from  the  complaints  in- 
evitably arising  from  her  readjustment 
of  school  management  to  modern  stand- 
ards. Her  insistence  upon  the  moral  and 
educational  value  of  every  girl  having 
her  own  room  was  enlightening. 

The  modern  treatment  of  inebriety  and 
the  results  and  possibilities  of  adult  pro- 
bation were  treated  in  the  same  exact 
and  broad  way.  A  questionnaire,  in- 
cluding eighty-five  counties  in  the  state, 
proves  the  judges  of  the  juvenile  court 
to  have  begun  to  catch  the  spirit  of  this 
movement,  and  incidentally  proves  the 
efficiency  with  which  Judge  E.  A.  Lewis 
and  his  associates  of  the  Probate  Court 
are  exercising  their  jurisdiction  over  chil- 
dren's courts. 

The  insight  into  local  conditions  and 
the  courage  in  dealing  with  them  at  first 
hand,  which  social  settlement  residents 
acquire,  were  finely  exemplified  by  Henry 
F.  Burt.  head  resident  of  Pillsbury 
House,  Minneapolis,  in  a  paper  on  vice. 
It  grew  out  of  his  experience  in  banish- 
ing disorderly  resorts  from  the  residen- 
tial district  surrounding  the  settlement. 


Some  influential  citizens  of  Minneapolis 
take  this  achievement  as  a  demonstration 
of  the  possibility  of  suppressing  public 
forms  of  prostitution  in  the  entire  city. 

PURE  MILK 

IRA  S.  WILE,  M.  D. 
New  York 

The  troublesome  question  of  how  to 
secure  a  pure  milk  supply  was  discussed 
in  its  city,  state  and  national  bearings 
at  the  recent  conference  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  New  York  Milk  Committee. 
The  meetings  were  significant  in  both 
program  and  attendance.  From  the 
United  States  there  were  official  repre- 
sentatives of  the  federal  Department  of 
Agriculture;  the  Public  Health  and 
Marine  Hospital  Service,  the  New  York 
state  Departments  of  Health  and  Agri- 
culture, and  the  New  York  city  Depart- 
ment of  Health ;  and  from  Canada  W.  F. 
Nickle  of  the  Legislative  Milk  Commis- 
sion of  Ontario  and  Dr.  Amyot,  health 
officer  of  Toronto.  Chicago,  Philadel- 
phia, Boston  and  Washington  sent  prac- 
tical men  to  represent  them.  The  attend- 
ance included  milk  dealers  and  producers, 
sanitarians,  health  officers,  philanthro- 
pists, and  transportation  men,  who  gath- 
ered in  serious  debate  over  the  numerous 
resolutions  that  formed  an  intrinsic  part 
of  the  program.  The  four  sessions  con- 
sidered in  turn  Milk  Economics,  Public 
Milk  Supply  and  Public  Health,  Milk 
Commissions. 

In  delivering  the  address  of  welcome 
John  Purroy  Mitchel  asked  the  confer- 
ence to  solve  some  questions  which  are 
disturbing  the  New  York  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment.  Most  of  them 
centered  upon  pasteurization,  as  it  affects 
the  cleanliness  of  milk  and  the  price  to 
the  consumer.  So  far  as  the  conference 
expressed  an  opinion  on  price  it  was  that 
the  farmer  must  receive  more  for  his 
milk  in  order  to  raise  his  sanitary 
standards.  The  best  method  of  secur- 
ing an  imnroved  quality  of  milk  was 
suggested  by  Dr.  A.  E.  Harding  of 
the  Geneva  Experiment  Station.  He 
would  establish  various  grades  of  milk 
with  a  specified  retail  price  for  each, 
the  cleanest  to  command  the  highest 
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price.  Deputy  Attorney  General  J.  B. 
Coleman  made  a  plea  for  a  state  com- 
mission to  regulate  prices.  The  constitu- 
tionality of  such  a  commission  was  not 
established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
audience,  and  a  resolution  recommending 
its  creation  was  almost  unanimously 
rejected. 

A  resolution  calling  for  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  the  comparative  digestibility 
and  nutritional  value  of  raw  and  heated 
milk  was  promptly  accepted,  in  view  of 
the  general  feeling  that  the  question  has 
not  been  satisfactorily  answered. 

A  strange  note  was  heard  from  a  legal 
representative  of  some  small  milk  deal- 
.vho  argued  that  it  was  dangerous 
f<  >r  the  community  to  use  bottled  instead 
of  "loose"  milk.  Experience  and  prog- 
ress ruled  against  him,  and  there  was  no 
hesitation  in  voting  that  all  milk  sold  at 
retail  should  be  properly  bottled. 

The  tuberculous  cow  received  careful 
leration,  and  while  the  farmers 
present  opposed  a  resolution  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  cows  until  proved  free  from 
tuberculosis,  as  far  as  the  tuberculin  test 
indicates,  they  were  willing  at  a  later 
meeting  to  vote  to  forbid  interstate  com- 
merce in  cows  not  thus  tested  and  found 
healthy. 

The  clash  between  municipal  and  pos- 
sible state  control  of  milk  supplies  came 
in  a  resolution  that  it  is  the  sense  of 
the  conference  that  the  work  of  country 
milk  inspection  be  carried  on  by  states 
and  not  by  municipalities;  that  munici- 
palities adopt  minimum  standards  and 
refuse  to  accept  milk  which  falls  below 
them,  and  that  state  methods  of  milk  in- 
spection be  uniform.  The  city  health  offi- 
cers seemed  to  fear  that  state  super . 
would  be  inadequate.  Their  opinions 
swayed  the  meeting  and  the  resolution 
•was  rejected. 

The  desire  of  the  sanitarians  to  place 
the  conference  on  record  as  to  the  grades 
of  milk  to  be  recognized  by  'such  state 
departments  as  are  in  a  position  to  secure 
legislation  regarding  pure  milk  supplies, 
wa*  gratified  by  the  almost  unanimous 
adoption  of  the  resolution  approving  the 
'    V  I)    Mclvin  of  tfir  Hu- 
nimal  Industry  of  the  Depart- 
ment  of    \griculture.     This    recognizes 


three  classes  of  milk :  certified,  inspected 
and  pasteurized.  The  general  trend  of 
the  discussion,  under  the  influence  of 
experts  like  Dr.  E.  C.  Schroeder  and  Dr. 
lohn  F.  Anderson  of  Washington,  Dr. 
William  H.  Park  of  New  York,  Dr. 
Amyot  of  Toronto,  Dr.  Charles  E.  North 
..f  New  York,  and  Prof.  William  T. 
Sedgwick  of  Boston,  was  in  favor  of  the 
perfect  pasteurization  of  public  milk  sup- 
plies as  the  best  method  of  averting  epi- 
demics of  contagious  diseases. 

Appreciating  the  difficulties  surround- 
ing the  sanitary  questions  involved  in 
determining  proper  standards  to  safe 
guard  public  milk  supplies  and  to  regu- 
late the  production  and  handling  of  dairy 
products,  the  New  York  Milk  Commit- 
tee was  requested  to  invite  a  committee 
of  experts  to  confer  and  unanimously 
report  on  milk  standards,  from  which 
congressional  or  state  authorities  may 
formulate  legislation.  A  unanimous  re- 
.vas  urged,  in  order  to  avoid  waste 
of  time  through  the  presentation  of  a 
minority  report,  which  might  confuse  the 
•  •s  involved. 

The  responsibility  of  consumers  in  se- 
curing pure  milk  was  discussed  by  R.  A. 
Pearson,  New  York  state  commissioner 
of  agriculture,  and  F.  A.  Stadtmuellcr, 
health  officer  of  Elmwood,  Conn.  Edu- 
cation of  consumers  was  urged  as  to  the 
relative  food  value  of  milk,  the  necessity 
of  a  clean  supply,  and  the  fact  that  per- 
fectly safe  milk,  raw  or  pasteurized, 
rr(|iiires  a  price  which  will  permit  its 
production.  It  was  advocated  that  milk 
be  so  labelled  as  to  show  the  consumer 
the  grade  he  is  buymg,  and  that  mis- 
branding  be  held  a  violation  of  the  pure 
food  law,  providing  that  official  recogni- 
tion be  given  the  classes  of  milk  advised 
by  departments  of  agriculture. 

In  order  that  the  resolutions  passed 
might  not  be  lost,  and  to  assure  a  meeting 
of  the  conference  another  year,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  arrange  for  a 
national  organization  to  promote  the 
study  and  improvement  of  public  milk 
supplies.  The  necessity  for  such  an  or- 
ganization was  unquestioned  for,  as  Pro- 
•  Igwick  remarked,  "the  milk 
proMt-m  in  \merica  today  is  perhaps  the 
toughest  of  all  our  pure  food  and  public 
health  problems." 
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WESTERN    RESERVE    CON- 
FERENCE ON  CHILDREN 

FLORENCE  L.  LATTIMORE 

What  one  of  the  local  speakers  happily, 
described  as  "a  continuous  survey  of 
child-life,"  is  being  planned  as  one  result 
of  the  Western  Reserve  Conference  on 
the  Care  of  Dependent  and  Neglected 
Children,  held  in  Cleveland  November 
17,  1 8,  19.  Another  immediate  result  is 
that  the  local  workers  in  children's  agen- 
cies have  arranged  to  meet  monthly  at 
the  various  institutions  for  discussion  of 
mutual  problems. 

The  conference  was  called  by  the  com- 
mittee on  co-operation  of  the  Cleveland 
Associated  Charities  at  the  suggestion  of 
twenty  child-caring  institutions.  In  ad- 
dition to  a  three-day  conference,  with 
morning,  afternoon  and  evening  sessions, 
remarkable  exhibits  were  made,  in  order 
to  reveal  the  various  kinds  of  help  a /ail- 
able  for  needy  children. 

The  sessions  and  the  exhibits  were  in  a 
new  and  centrally  located  building.  Both 
were  well  attended.  Nine  hundred  and 
fifty  individuals  interested  in  children's 
work  were  registered  at  the  sessions. 
About  1400  persons  attended  them. 

Forty-five  organizations  took  part  in 
the  conference.  There  were  forty-one 
exhibits,  four  of  which  were  from  out 
of  town,  loaned  by  the  Children's  Aid  So- 
ciety of  Boston,  the  National  Child  La- 
bor Committee,  the  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation Department  of  Child-Helping  and 
the  Speedwell  Society  exhibit  on  infant 
mortality. 

That  the  exhibits  were  graphic  was 
shown  by  the  crowds  inside  and  out. 
The  broad  plate  glass  front  of  the  exhibit 
room  next  the  sidewalk- was  lined  with 
business  men,  miscellaneous  passers-by 
and  children  from  the  street  trades  star- 
ing in  to  satisfy  a  newly  aroused  interest. 
The  room  was  broken  into  booths.  Al- 
most every  exhibit  was  manned  by  some- 
one familiar  with  the  special  work  shown 
and  ready  to  explain  it  to  visitors.  This 
greatly  increased  the  educational  value 
of  the  conference.  Among  the  most 
striking  features  were  the  exhibits  made 
by  means  of  real  children,  such  as  those 


illustrating  the  work  for  the  blind,  the 
equipment  and  management  of  day 
nurseries,  the  free  kindergartens,  St. 
Ann's  Infant  Asylum  and  the  Cleveland 
Public  Library.  Models  of  the  tent  col- 
ony for  tuberculous  children  attracted 
ihuch  attention.  Less  graphic  at  first 
sight,  but  centers  of  quiet  groups  of 
thinking  people,  were  the  exhibits  of  the 
Humane  Society,  of  the  orphanages,  and 
of  the  'work  done  for  children  by  the  As- 
sociated Charities.  So  successful  was 
this  display  that  it  was  kept  open  by  spe- 
cial request  after  the  conference  had 
closed. 

In  the  conference  proper  a  day  was 
given  to  discussion  of  each  of  these  sub- 
jects :  the  Dependent  Child  and  the  In- 
stitution, the  Dependent  Child  and  the 
Foster  Home,  and  Co-operation  of  Child- 
Caring  Agencies.  The  out  of  town 
speakers  were  Martha  P.  Falconer,  the 
Rev.  Brother  Barnabas,  Hastings  H. 
Hart,  Edwin  D.  Solenberger,  and  R.  R. 
Reeder.  One  or  more  of  these  speakers 
were  present  at  round  table  discussions 
in  the  mornings,  attended  the  noon  lunch- 
eons at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
led  the  discussion  of  the  afternoon  and 
evening.  Every  child-caring  agency  had 
an  opportunity  to  describe  its  particular 
work.  Such  descriptions,  and  the  many 
addresses  by  local  people  dealing  with 
special  program  topics,  brought  out  with 
compelling  force  the  need  for  further 
knowledge  of  each  other,  and  for  some 
general  plan  by  which  the  local  agencies 
may  become  in  reality  what  they  are  al- 
ready in  spirit — a  closely  knit  children's 
constituency. 

The  Jewish,  Catholic,  and  Protestant 
child-caring  organizations  in  the  Western 
Reserve  have  already  developed  some  de- 
gree of  co-operation  with  such  investiga- 
tional  agencies  as  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties and  the  Humane  Society ;  but,  al- 
though there  are  many  institutions  in  and 
about  Cleveland,  unity  of  effort  is  not 
strong  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
community.  Whether  or  not  the  move- 
ment for  centralization  of  work  should 
be  expressed  by  a  children's  bureau,  or 
bv  some  other  plan  of  organization,  was 
discussed  by  A.  B.  Williams,  Jr.,  secre- 
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tary  of  the  Cleveland   Humane  Society. 
He  said,  in  part : 

It  is  easy  to  see  the  large  field  of  useful- 
ness for  a  children's  bureau  in  a  city  where 
the  charities  are  comparatively  loosely  organ- 
izd  and  working  without  much  reference  to 
OIK  another.  Frankly,  I  believe  that  Cleve- 
land is  beyond  this  and  that  we  are  ready 

•i   advanced   step,   which    I   think 
yet    been    possible    in    scarcely    ai". 
which    1    believe    to    be    possible    here.      Our 
charities    are.    generally    speaking,    fairly   well 
organized   and  \\ '••  already   have  in 

operation  a  Q< 

549  families  we:  ninety 

a  day.     If  the  children's  I  avail 

themselve-  e   ma- 

chinery, it  will  do  all  that  a  children's  bureau 
regtst:  rme  would  do.  and  more.  .  .  . 

In   the   Associated   Charities  we  have  a  most 
efficient     •  nal     agency,     which     will 

undertake    any   pre- 
11  that 

A   number  "f   the   institutions  are 
requesting  the  i  e  reg- 

as   to   the   a-!-  f    childn-t 

utili/ing  either  one  or  the  oil 
agencies,  any  institution  desiring  to  avai' 
of  the  work  of  expert  investigators  con' 
ily  do   so.     In   the  matti  -  Kami- 

nations.  I  believe  adequat 

be    rmde    with    certain    of    th.  Is,    the 

Babir-  :„)  other  r  rities. 

That  is.  the  main  features  of  a  childrei 

t    work    in    Cleveland,    or 
immediately  available. 

we  have  passed  the  children's  bu- 
reau stage,  and  are  ready  to  take  up  together, 
begun  to  do  at  tlr  nee.  a 

;>rehensive'  study  of  the  entire 
•m  of  Cleveland  and   vicinity, 
together  for  meeting  the 
•<f  all  we  must  know 
•mist  all  know  it.  whether 

it  touches  our  particular  field  of  effort  or  not. 
Mjr   suggestion    is    this:    that   our   conference 
a    permanent    bisis, 
rfcingiin  the  name    •  ••stern    R 

ifare.     This  will    so 

broaden   the  scope  of  the  organization   as  to 
cover  the  entire   field  of  childhood.     Let   the 
conference  have  a  definite  membership  of  or- 
and  intr-  viduals,  with  a 

membership  fee  small  enough  not  to  be  btir- 
•ie.  but  which  will  produce  revenue  suf- 
-:m  the  organization.     Let   the  ob- 
f  the  conference  be  the  study  and  solu- 
f  the  problems  of  the  childhood  in  Cleve- 
land and  vicinity.     The  work  should  be  done 
by  a  number  of  standing  committees  composed 
of  interested  men  and  women  who  should  work 
on  a  particular  problem, 
awaiting  thorough  study 

are.   for  in. tan.  :,es  of  child  neglect 

'ipport  and  abandonment. 

infant  fantile     blindness,     child 

labor,     feeble-nr  dependent    mothers 

with    infants,    play,    education     (with    several 


possible  sub-committees,  neighborhoods,  street 
trades. 

The  creation  of  these  committees  would 
bring  about  what  would  practically  amount  to 
•itinuous  survey  of  the  child  life  of 
Cleveland.  The  backing  of  the  conference 
would  open  up  all  the  sources  of  information 
in  the  city,  and  enlist  the  services  of  many 
not  perhaps  memliers  of  the  conference  itself. 
The  work  of  these  committees  would  be  a 
continuous  citv-wide  educator.  The  reports  at 
the  next  conference  would  be  r$al  contribu- 

.ildhood    in   our 

cities.  Our  succeeding  exhibits  could  set  forth 
these  conditions  in  detail,  and  succeeding  con- 
ferences take  action  looking  •  i  iking 
Cleveland  the  best  place  in  America  for  chil- 
dren to  live  in.  This  plan  would  furnish 
splendid  opportunities  for  us  all  to  work 
:ier. 

The  committee  <m  findings  reix>rted 
ii|>oti  twelve  i>oint-  and  made  MX  definite 
iMicndations.  The  following  ]>oints 
received  special  attention:  that  family  life 
is  the  best  life  for  the  child;  that  con- 
structive \\ork  should  he  done  in  the 
home  of  the  child;  that  "if  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  home  he  an  impossibility, 
then  the  b  ins  to  he  .-in- 

other  home  offered  by  desirable  foster- 
parents,  unless  deficiency  on  the  child's 
part  require  attention  which  an  institu- 
tion will  Letter  afford";  properly  super- 
boarding  homes  for  children,  the 
cottajj  ;i  of  housing,  physical  ex- 

amination of  incoming  children,  the  for- 
mation of  a  strong  placing-out  agency. 
adequate  record  systems,  thorough  initial 
investigation  of  every  case  of  negl. 
dependence  before  prescribing  treatment. 
proper  use  of  legal  machinery,  the  keep- 
ing of  infants  and  mothers  together,  the 
importance  of  breast  feeding,  the  em- 
ployment of  socially  trained  workers  in 
child-caring  work,  and  special  attention 
-•rvisjon  of  play  and  exercise. 

The  committee  urged  further  utiliza- 
tion of  the  facilities  offered  by  the  Chari- 
ties Clearing  House:  frequent  meetings 
of  workers  in  children's  agencies  for  an 
exchange  of  experience  and  method ;  the 
appointment  of  one  representative  from 
each  organization  taking  part  in  this  con- 
ference to  serve  upon  a  central  commit- 
tee on  child-welfare:  the  appointment  by 
this  central  committee  of  subcommittees 
to  arrange  for  future  conferences  and  to 
co-operate  with  state,  county  and  city 
institutions  which  receive  and  care  for 
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children  from  Cleveland  and  vicinity. 
The  chairman  of  the  conference,  James 
R.  Garfield,  appointed  to  serve  upon  this 
organizing  committee:  M.  A.  Marks, 
Judge  George  S.  Addams,  Cordelia  L. 
O'Neill,  Douglas  Perkins,  with  A.  B. 
Williams,  Jr.,  secretary. 

OF  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 

MARY  E.  RICHMOND 

Genius  and  a  penny  whistle — both  are 
gifts.  When  the  customer  asked  what 
the  imitation  bronze  elephant  with  a  rose 
in  the  tip  of  his  trunk  was  for,  the  clerk 
replied  with  dignity  and  with  unconscious 
humor,  "That,  madam,  is  a  gift."  Some- 
where between  the  heaven-sent  gift  of 
genius  and  the  elephant  and  the  whistle 
belongs  too  the  old  Saxon  use  of  "gyft," 
which  meant,  by  a  pleasant  confusion  of 
ideas,  both  the  dowry  and  the  marriage, 
and  celebrated,  in  both  uses,  a  relation 
already  existing. 

This  brings  us — not  by  easy  stages  but 
by  express — to  our  real  theme ;  to  the 
type  of  gift,  that  is,  which  celebrates,  and 
fittingly  celebrates,  a  human  relation. 

If  the  social  workers  who  know  dis- 
tress at  close  quarters  could  speak  their 
minds  out  freely  without  danger  of  be- 
ing misunderstood,  if  they  could  tell  the 
bald,  ungracious  truth  about  this  whole- 
sale Christmas  of  ours,  they  would  prob- 
ably say  that  they  are  more  saddened 
than  cheered  by  it.  In  so  far  as  its  giv- 
ing expresses  insight  and  thoughtfulness 
and  consideration,  they  love  the  old  cus- 
tom and  would  not  willingly  see  it  pass ; 
but  in  so  far  as  it  blazons  abroad  and 
makes  more  obtrusively  visible  the  ab- 
sence of  relation  and  thoughtfulness  and 
consideration,  as  between  those  who  give 
and  those  who  receive,  they  cannot  love 
it — they  are  silent,  for  the  most  part,  but 
they  count  the  days  when  this  side  of 
Christmas,  with  its  exploitations  of  need 
and  its  ostentatious  distributions,  shall 
have  passed  away  for  another  year. 

Often  it  is  their  duty  to  take  the  Christ- 
mas giver  where  they  find  him  and  to 
move  him  on,  a  half-step  at  a  time,  per- 
haps, to  some  realization  of  what  desper- 
ate poverty  really  means  both  to  the  des- 
perately poor  and  to  the  community. 


Morgan  in  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
THE   SPIRIT  OF  CHRISTMAS. 

The  Christmas  giver  as  they  find  him ! 
He  means  so  well.  He  wishes  (if  Anglo- 
Saxon)  that  everyone  may  have  turkey 
to  eat,  or  something  equally  good,  on 
Christmas  day.  He  pictures  this  meal  as 
a  family  rite,  partaken  around  the  family 
board,  unless  his  mind  is  confused  by  the 
schemes  of  agencies  that  "hire  a  hall" 
and  feed  at  wholesale.  Not  one  little 
nickering  flame  of  desire  on  his  part  to 
"do  good"  and  be  helpful  should  the  so- 
cial worker  extinguish.  To  end  this  dun- 
colored  Christmas  article  just  here,  there- 
fore, would  be  little  short  of  a  crime. 

Extensive  and  aimless  giving  to  those 
whose  needs  are  little  known,  and  ex- 
pensive and  equally  aimless  giving  to 
those  who  have  no  needs  (that  money  can 
meet),  will  continue  in  spite  of  anything 
one  can  say.  But  there  is  always  another 
way  open  to  those  who  have  begun  to 
feel  the  waste  and  the  neglected  oppor- 
tunity of  Christmas.  This  is  the  great 
family  holiday  of  the  year,  and  its  sweet- 
est expression  is  in  a  family  life  whole- 
somely intact  and  self-perpetuating.  Such 
was  the  life  of  the  little  family  group 
whence  the  idea  of  Christmas  radiated 
centuries  ago;  such  is  or  can  be  the  life, 
the  relation,  that  we  celebrate  today. 
Side  by  side  with  our  wholesale,  exten- 
sive, somewhat  bacchanalian  Christmas, 
may  be  developed  quietly  a  Christmas  of 
human  relations  and  of  intensive  giving. 

In  So  far  as  this  second  Christmas  has 
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to  do  with  poverty  and  want  (and  it 
should  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  them) 
it  would  seek  to  make  its  good-will  and 
its  recognition  of  existing  contacts  per- 
manently helpful ;  it  would  strive  to  see 
that  the  recipients  of  holiday  cheer  were 
faring  better  on  the  days  that  were  not 
feast  days;  it  would,  for  instance,  feel 
ashamed  if,  before  next  December,  it  had 
put  forth  no  effort  to  make  them  better 
able  to  shape  their  own  Christmas  cele- 
bration in  their  own  fashion ;  and,  above 
all,  it  would  endeavor,  in  little  thoughtful 
ways,  to  bring  forward  the  fathers  and 
mothers  as  the  rightful  "good  fairies"  of 
the  Christmas  drama,  it  would  magnify 
the  dignity  and  importance  of  parents 
who  live  in  tenements  and  mean  streets. 

All  this  and  more  was  done,  very 
quietly,  in  some  of  the  district  offices  of 
the  New  York  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety last  year,  and  it  is  being  tried  again 
this  year.  In  one  of  these  districts,  three 
widows  with  small  children  were  pen- 
sioned for  a  whole  year  out  of  the  Christ- 
mas money  of  a  few  donors.  This  meant 
that  these  mothers  knew  every  day  in  the 
year  1910  just  how  much  to  count  upon, 
just  how  to  plan.  It  meant  that  a  great 
burden  of  anxiety  was  lifted,  and  lifted 
by  those  who  could  safeguard  the  family 
welfare  in  other  ways.  For  instance, 
some  of  the  children  were  given  a  chance 
to  earn  their  mothers'  presents,  and  were 
helped  to  keep  them  as  a  happy  little 
surprise.  A  church  circle  of  young  peo- 
ple, developing  this  idea  further,  organ- 
ized this  November  a  class  of  children 
from  families  known  to  the  district  office, 
and  taught  them  how  to  make  presents 
{f>r  their  parents.  The  office  is  a  safe 
,'e  place  where  the  young  people  of 
the  neighborhood  are  keeping  packages 
that  are  to  be  brought  out  on  Christmas 
Eve  or  Christmas  morning  for  the  older 
members  of  their  fa-nilies. 

While  v  families  received  most 

attention,  help  was  not  limited  to  them. 

When   a  committee  member  offered   to 

entertain  one  group  .it  her  own  home  on 

Christina  hildrcn    whose    father 

and  mother  had  both  drifted  into  care- 

Inmken  ways  were  sent  to  her,  and 

the  parents  have  since  been  braced  up  by 

work.    One  elderly  single 


woman  with  no  family  had  a  present  of 
a  regular  monthly  pension. 

Around  the  office  tree  six  parties  were 
held  during  Christmas  week  by  twelve 
members  of  the  local  committee.  Parents 
and  their  children  came  together  in  small 
neighborhood  groups,  and  last  of  all  the 
old  ladies  of  the  neighborhood  had  their 
own  special  party.  These  small  parties 
are  still  talked  about  because,  they  cele- 
brated a  friendly  relation  already  estab- 
lished. 

This  was  not  a  statistical  Christinas — 
it  made  no  great  showing  in  figures.  We 
are  stupidly  possessed  with  the  idea  that, 
in  order  to  do  a  thing  at  all,  we  must 
do  all  of  it  at  once  from  the  very  begin- 
ning. The  idea  of  intensive  giving  will 
not  grow  all  at  once,  everywhere,  but  it 
will  grow.  We  can  always  begin  with 
the  next  person  we  know  who  is  having 
a  hard  time,  taking  pains  to  think  ahead 
for  him  or  for  her.  We  can  try  to  do 
things  that  will  last ;  we  can  try  to 
strengthen  the  family  ties  and  bring  out 
their  lovelier  side;  we  can  look  forward 
hopefully  to  making  our  help  less  neces- 
sary, to  removing  the  untoward  condi- 
tions that  make  it  necessary ;  we  can  show 
our  pleasure  in  a  relation  that,  however 
slight,  has  within  it  undeveloped  possi- 
bilities of  sympathy  and  understanding. 

And  if,  by  any  chance,  we  look  about 
us  at  this  Christmas  season  to  find  that 
we  personally  know  only  those  as  well  off 
as  ourselves,  or  better  off,  if  our  way  of 
living  has  brought  us  to  such  poverty  as 
this,  then  at  least  we  can  resolve  that 
no  other  Christmas  "shall  find  us  then  as 
it  finds  us  now," — that  we  will  enlarge 
the  circle  of  our  acquaintance,  if  only  to 
know  the  pleasure  of  that  intensive  giving 
which  includes  tx>th  knowing  and  caring. 

OF  NEW  IDEALS  AND  THE 
CITY 

JOHN   HAYNES  HOLMES 
Church  of  the  Mculih,  New  York 

The  history  of  municipal  government 
in  this  country  may  be  said  to  have  gone 
through  three  very  distinct  stages  of  de- 
velopment. In  the  first  place,  there  was 
the  period  when  the  city  was  regarded 
as  a  rich  field  for  political  exploitation. 
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The  municipal  government  was  simply 
an  overflowing  treasury  of  wealth,  for 
the  looting  of  which  the  contending  par- 
ties had  their  annual  political  battles. 
This  period  covers  the  entire  history  of 
our  nation,  from  early  colonial  days 
down  to  the  decade  immediately  succeed- 
ing the  Civil  War ;  but  its  real  significance 
became  clearly  manifest  only  in  the  sev- 
enties and  eighties,  when  there  began 
that  astounding  era  of  urban  develop- 
ment which  has  not  yet  ended,  as  is  so 
convincingly  attested  by  the  census  of 
this  present  year.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
there  began  the  rush  of  population  to  our 
municipal  centers,  the  phenomenal  devel- 
opment in  the  cities  of  industrial  enter- 
prises of  every  description,  and  the  mir- 
aculous extension  of  facilities  for  trans- 
portation and  communication.!  Then 
came  the  hey-day  of  the  city  politician. 
Contracts  for  stupendous  municipal 
undertakings  had  to  be  let,  franchises 
for  public  facilities  of  all  kinds  granted, 
industrial  permits  issued,  real  estate 
values  appraised,  methods  of  taxation 
developed,  police  supervision  indefi- 
nitely extended ;  and  in  all  these  mat- 
ters, incalculable  sums  of  money  ex- 
pended. There  was  millions  in  it" 
for  the  politicians,  and,  as  a  result, 
they  flourished  as  the  green  bay  tree. 
This  was  the  period,  it  is  well  to  note, 
when  Mr.  Bryce  was  studying  American 
political  life  in  preparation  for  writing 
his  American  Commonwealth ;  and  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  in  this  book 
he  characterized  our  municipal  govern- 
ments as  the  one  conspicuous  failure  of 
our  civilization. 

This  period  reached  its  climax  with 
Richard  Croker's  immortal  declaration 
upon  the  witness  stand,  that  he  was  in 
politics  for  his  pocket  all  the  time.  With 
this  brazen  confession  may  be  said  to 
have  begun  the  second  period  of  munici- 
pal development.  In  the  old  flays,  vast 
sums  of  money  had  been  thrown  away  or 
stolen.  Everything  had  been  run  upon 
a  purely  political  basis,  which  meant 
^vaste,  extravagance,  and  incredible  dis- 
honesty. The  natural  reaction  from  this 
saturnalia  of  civic  crime  was  in  the  di- 
rection of  what  was  called  "business  ad- 
ministration." The  city,  it  was  said,  is 


nothing  but  a  gigantic  corporation.  It 
must  therefore  be  run,  as  any  private 
corporation  is  run,  on  strictly  busi- 
ness principles.  Business  men  must 
be  elected  to  office;  scientific  business 
methods  must  be  introduced  into  all  de- 
partments of  administration ;  above  all, 
strict  economy  must  be  practiced  in  all 
expenditures  of  public  funds.  City  ad- 
ministration, in  other  words,  is  simply  a 
matter  of  debit  and  credit.  Let  that  be 
fully  established,  and  our  municipal  prob- 
lems will  once  for  all  be  solved. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  this  busi- 
ness ideal  of  city  government,  which  is 
now  rapidly  coming  into  the  ascendant 
everywhere,  marks  a  well-nigh  immeas- 
urable step  of  progress  over  the  old  ideal 
of  political  freebooting.  Most  of  our 
cities  have  become  highly  organized  busi- 
ness organizations,  many  of  them  run  by 
trained  and  honest  business  men.  Waste 
is  being  stopped,  graft  eliminated,  down- 
right thievery  abolished,  and  the  strict- 
est economy  of  expenditures  everywhere 
practiced.  The  people  are  regarded  by 
the  city  officials  as  in  a  measure  the  stock- 
holders in  the  municipal  corporation  ;  and 
the  faithful  public  official  is  regarded  as 
the  man  who  acts  consistently  in  the  in- 
terests of  these  stockholders.  In  other 
words,  city  administration  is  coming  to 
be  regarded  as  one  highly  specialized  de- 
partment of  American  business  enter- 
prise ;  and  in  the  light  of  this  conception 
the  ideal  municipal  officer,  in  the  eyes  of 
many  reform  organizations  today,  is  the 
expert  business  man,  and  the  ideal  ad- 
ministration the  one  which  can  show  re- 
duced expenditures  and  a  lowered  tax 
rate. 

Now  it  is  of  course  admitted  that  all 
of  this  is  admirable,  and  that  every  par- 
ticle of  the  real  progress  which  has  been 
made  here  must  be  conserved.  But  slow- 
ly it  is  coming  to  be  recognized  in  our 
time  that  there  is  also  a  third  step  of  prog- 
ress which  still  remains  to  be  taken.  Sci- 
entific methods  of  administration, honesty, 
economy,  etc.,  are  all  right,  and  must  al- 
ways be  maintained  as  the  established  and 
fundamental  details  of  business  opera- 
tion. But  there  is  nevertheless  a  basic 
fallacy  involved  in  the  conception  of  the 
city  as  a  mere  business  corporation.  It 
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is  all  of  that,  we  admit,  but  it  is  much 
more  besides.  And  it  is  the  gradual  rec- 
ognition of  this  fact,  in  the  minds  of 
charity  workers,  social  reformers,  phy- 
sicians, clergymen,  and  enlightened  city 
officials  themselves,  which  is  taking  us 
into  the  third  period  of  municipal  devel- 
opment, where  the  city  is  regarded  not 
essentially  as  a  treasury  to  be  plundered, 

et  as  an  elaborate  business  corpora- 
tion to  be  managed,  but  as  a  great  family 
to  be  guarded,  guided,  controlled  and  up- 
lifted. The  true  conception  of  the  city 
is  that  drawn,  not  after  the  pattern  of 
the  business  office,  but  after  the  pattern, 
of  the  home.  The  municipality  is  nothing 
but  a  great  aggregation  of  people,  con- 
fronted with  the  problem  of  living  to- 
gether within  the  more  or  less  extended 
bounds  of  a  common  habitation.  The 
municipality,  in  other  words,  is  a  com- 
munity, which,  as  the  very  word  im- 
plies, is  based  upon  the  conception  of  the 
<  nmmon  life.  Now  this  means  something 
more  than  matters  of  mere  business  ad- 
ministration— something  more  than  prob- 
lems of  mere  debit  and  credit  in  the  city 
ledgers  —  something  more  than  mere 

•my  of  expenditures,  the 
i'f  waste,  the  elimination  of  graft,  and 
the  alxilition  of  corruption.  It  means 
that  the  city  is  "the  steward  of  the  pul>- 
lic  welfare"  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people.  It  means  that  the  city  is  con- 
fronted by  the  problem  of  guarding  and 

-ing  the  interests  of  all  these  people, 
l>oth  individually  and  collectively,  just 
as  the  brothe-  -tcrs  in  the  home 

are  charged  with  the  task  of  guarding 
and  fortifying  their  interests  as  members 
of  a  common  household.     It  means  that 
the    machine    of    city    administration    is 
nothing  but  a  mechanical  device  for  en- 
abling vast  numl>ers  of  people  to  get  to- 
gether and  achieve  certain  common  tasks 
ring    the    common    life.      And. 
im|Mirtant  of  all,  it  means,  in  terms 
of  practical  endeavor,  that  the  basic  ]M>1- 
>ir   city   administration   must   he 
transformed.     The  ideal   thing  today   is 
•less  administration,  hut  a  social 
administration:  the  ideal  city  official   is 
•'•;«•  business  man.  but  the  man  whose 
aflame   with   the   spirit  of 

rrhood ;  the  ideal  achievement  of 
municipal  rule  is  not  economy,  but  the 


development  of  new  sources  of  revenue 
and  the  construction  of  new  channels  of 
social  expenditure.  We  are  still,  as  I 
have  said,  in  the  period  when  a  city  ad- 
ministration believes  that  it  can  best  jus- 
tify itself  by  showing  a  reduction  of  the 
tax  rate  and  a  ten  per  cent  cut  in  the  an- 
nual budget — for  this  is  the  business 
ideal !  But  we  are  coming  to  a  period, 
I  trust,  when  a  city  administration  will 
know  that  it  can  best  justify  itself  by 
showing  an  increased  tax  rate,  justly  ap- 
plied by  new  systems  of  taxation  to  the 
shoulders  of  those  financially  able  and 
morally  obligated  to  pay.  and  a  ten  per 
cent,  twenty  per  cent,  or  even  fifty  per 
cent,  increase  of  the  budget  for  such 
works  as  are  elementary  necessities  of 
the  common  welfare — for  this  is  the  fam- 
ily ideal  of  "each  for  all  and  all  for 
each" ! 

\ow  it  is  the  "new  social  conscience" 
of  our  time  which  is  largely  responsible 
for  this  new  conception  of  the  city  as  a 
family,  faced  with  the  problems  of  family 
life;  and  it  is  the  people  responsible  for 
the  development  of  this  "new  social  con- 
science" who  should  make  it  their  busi- 
ness to  develop  this  ne.v  and  resultant 
conception  of  municipal  affairs.  Our 
cities  are  today  in  the  hands  of  business 
men,  who  with  few  exceptions  have  no 
ideals  of  administration  beyond  those  of 
the  business  corporation :  it  remains, 
therefore,  for  these  cities  to  be  captured 
by  the  social  workers.  Just  as  the  busi- 
ness man  conquered  and  overthrew  the 
politician,  so  now  must  the  social  ideal- 
•nquer  and  overthrow  the  business 
man.  The  end  of  the  political  period  of 
city  administration  was  the  politician's 
confession  that  he  was  working  for  his 
own  pocket ;  the  end  of  the  business 
period  of  city  administration 'should  be 
the  business  man's  confession  that  he  is 
working  for  economy.  Economy  is  all 
right  as  a  method  of  government,  but  all 
wrong  as  an  ideal;  and  it  is  economy  as 
an  ideal  which  is  now  before  us.  Wliat 
we  need  today  are  new  sources  of  reve- 
nue, new  and  just  systems  of  taxation, 
new  and  larger  channels  of  social  ex- 
penditure: and  these  will  come  as  soon 
as  the  family  conception  of  civic  govern- 
ment becomes  dominant  in  the  public 
mind. 
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THE  STORY  OF  A  FENCE 

From  the  Philadelphia  North  American 

In  the  current  number  of  THE  SURVEY 
Francis  H.  McLean  tells  of  El  Paso's 
fence.  Mr.  McLean  uses  the  story  to 
illustrate  the  conditions  in  that  border' 
town,  where  our  great  empire  of  Texas 
meets  the  empire  of  Diaz. 

It  is  related  that  when  President  Taft 
and  President  Diaz  had  their  famous 
meeting  in  El  Paso,  the  committee  on  ar- 
rangements discovered  that  the  line  of 
progress  at  one  point  was  bordered  by  a 
most  insolent  and  disreputable  row  of 
houses.  These  were  the  homes  of  the 
common  laborers  and  others  of  that 
grade  in  El  Paso.  The  houses  were  an 
offense  to  the  committee's  sense  of  the 
aesthetic  and,  we  have  no  doubt,  also  to 
its  sense  of  smell.  This  nest  of  squalor 
had  been  festering  lo !  these  many,  many 
years. 

Now  the  committee  on  arrangements, 
as  all  committees  on  arrangements  are, 
was  composed  of  the  best  people  of  El 
Paso  and  the  surrounding  territory :  the 
solid  business  men,  the  eminently  respec- 
table guardians  of  peace  and  prosperity 
and  property  rights.  We  take  it  that 
some  of  them  owned  large  sections  of 
the  dilapidated  tenements  and  had  been 
drawing  easy  money  from  the  tenants, 
perhaps  for  a  generation.  If  this  con- 
jecture isn't  true,  it  is  only  because  El 
Paso  is  different  from  Philadelphia. 

However,  after  enduring  the  sight  and 
the  smell  of  the  adobe  shacks  for  years, 
El  Paso  suddenly  discovered  that  they 
were  not  a  proper  setting  to  a  royal  tri- 
umph. They  didn't  look  well  as  a  back- 
ground for  a  presidential  show. 

But  El  Paso  was  equal  to  the  occasion. 
It  solved  the  problem  with  neatness  and 
dispatch.  It  built  a  fence  along  the  high- 
way, so  that  the  noisome  shacks  were 
hidden  from  view. 

The  shacks  were  still  there,  with  all 
their  power  to  breed  disease,  in  all  their 
menacing  filth,  in  all  their  mute  protest 
against  the  social  and  economic  wrongs 
of  which  they  are  the  product. 

But  they  were  hidden  from  sight  of 
the  distinguished  visitors.  El  Paso  was 
saved  from  embarrassment.  Her  slums 


did  not  mar  the  beauty  of  the  stage 
picture. 

If  the  reader  has  the  slightest  spark 
of  imagination,  he  can  see  in  his  mind's 
eye  how  the  eminently  respectable  and 
well-groomed  committee  became  deeply 
interested  in  affairs  of  state  as  the  pro- 
cession passed  that  friendly  fence.  He 
may  laugh  a  little  at  the  desperate  at- 
tempt of  the  good  gentlemen  to  hide  the 
insistent  aroma  of  squalor  under  a  cloud 
of  loquacity.  No  doubt  they  convinced 
themselves  that  by  talking  fast  and  hard 
they  kept  the  minds  of  the  visitors  off 
the  miasma  that  arose  from  behind  the 
fence. 

If  they  didn't  do  this,  it  is  because 
they  are  different  from  the  eminently 
respectable  men,  their  brothers  in  busi- 
ness, of  Philadelphia. 

And  what  has  Philadelphia  to  do  with 
El  Paso's  fence?  Nothing,  unless  it  be 
to  compare  notes  as  to  the  relative  serv- 
iceability of  that  fence  and  of  Philadel- 
phia's fence. 

"But,"  says  the  innocent  reader,  "Phil- 
adelphia has  no  fence."  Yes ;  and  a 
year  ago  the  same  innocent  reader  would 
have  said  that  Philadelphia  has  no  slums. 
That  was  a  pleasing  fiction,  fondly  circu- 
lated by  Philadelphia's  committee  on  ar- 
rangements, the  men  who  keep  the  fence 
up.  Yet  an  official  report  by  investiga- 
tors shocked  us  by  saying  that  this  city 
had  a  tenement  problem  second  only  to 
one  other  in  the  country. 

This  fact  was  widely  published,  despite 
the  committee  on  arrangements.  But 
Philadelphia  sits  contented  in  her  com- 
fortable homes,  unmindful  of  the  ghast- 
ly menace  behind  the  fence,  where  disease 
and  death  walk  hand  in  hand  with 
squalor,  where  scanty  food  and  polluted 
water  and  filthy  air  and  ceaseless  toil 
for  elders  and  joyless  childhood  for  the 
young  ones  conspire  to  undermine  the 
very  foundations  of  our  social  structure. 

The  committee  on  arrangements  may 
talk  long  and  hard  about  the  blessings 
of  the  tariff  and  the  wickedness  of  sow- 
ing discontent  and  the  benevolence  of  the 
good  men  to  whom  God  has  intrusted  the 
property  interests  of  the  country.  But 
talk  .as  they  will,  they  cannot  disguise 
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the  fumes  that  steam  up  from  behind 
their  fence. 

It  is  just  a  suggestion  on  our  part. 
But  wouldn't  this  Christmas  season  be 
a  good  time  to  break  down  the  fence  and 
let  the  community  have  a  look  at  the  dan- 
gers that  lurk  behind  that  flimsy  wall  of 
cant  and  fraud? 

BOOKS  FOR  SOCIAL 
WORKERS 

LILIAN  BRANDT 

Coolribulin|   EdllOf 

UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  TRADE  UNIONS.  By  Cyril 
Jackson.  Longmans.  Green  and  Company. 
New  York.  1910.  Pp.  92.  Price  50 
cents;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  55  cents. 

In  Great  Britain  the  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment has  for  some  time  been  a  political  issue. 
The  question  now  is  the  practical  one  of  choos- 
ing measures  for  bringing  about  reforms  which 
all  admit  are  needed. 

Reviewing  the  measures  which  have  been 
tried  or  suggested — relief  works,  labor  ex- 
changes, unemployment  insurance,  better  dis- 
tribution of  work,  and  so  on— Mr.  Jackson  con- 
cludes that  in  each  case  success  must  depend 
on  management  by  trade  unions  or  their  co- 
operation; and  that  the  only  remedies  for  un- 
employment that  have  been  tested  by  experi- 
ence and  have  proved  successful  are  those 
which  trade  unions  have  worked  out  for  their 
own  members.  He  therefore  advano 
novel,  though  simple,  idea  that  the  government 
should  subsidize  the  unions  for  'he  purpose  of 
extending  their  methods. 

Such  a  strengthening  of  the  unions  as  this 
plan  would  entail  is  not  likely  to  commend 
itself  to  the  British  employers,  since 

they  do  not  generally  ihare  the  author's  con- 
fidence  in   the   I  '  )n    the  other  hand, 
the  course  laid  out  ior  the  unions  to  pursue, 
in  order  to  get  the  government's  support  and 
•rs.  will  hardly  appeal  to  the  lahor  men, 
•hey  are  counselled  to  ab.indnn  their  po- 
litical activities.     It  is  not  probable,  therefore, 
that  the  scheme  will  find  favor  widely. 

REVIEW  or  1007-8.      Edited  by 

Clarence   15    I.<«.:T.  legislative  reference  li- 
brarian.  N'ew  -e   Library.     Fduca- 
>epartment  Bulletin  N'o.  479.     Septem- 
ber 15,  1910.      Price  25  cents. 

The  topical  review  of  legislation  by  the  dif- 
ferent  states  on  a  selected   list   of   important 
which   the   University   nf   the   State  of 
New  York  has  compiled  and  published   for  a 
•w  available  for  the  two- 
rear  period  ending  October  l.  ioo&     With  this 
lumber  the  plan  is  adopted  of  issuing  the  re- 
»iew  bi  annually,  as  in  many  states  the  legis- 
lature meets  only  every  other  year.    While  the 
reasons  for  adopting  this  plan  are  obvious  it 


is  equally  obvious  that  it  will  increase  still 
further  the  interval  between  the  enactment  of 
much  of  the  legislation  and  the  time  at  which 
this  review  is  given  to  the  public. 

STORY  TELLING — WHAT  TO  TELL  AND  How 
TO  TELL  IT.  By  Edna  Lyman.  A.  C.  Mc- 
Clurg  and  Company.  Chicago.  1910.  Pp.  227. 
Price  70  cents;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY,  76 
cents. 

This  looks  like  a  useful  little  book  for  any- 
one who  has  occasion  to  practice  the  art  of 
telling  either  as  a  vocation  or  as  an 
avocation,  in  the  home,  at  school,  at  church, 
on  the  playground,  in  the  public  library,  or  in 
any  of  the  other  many  places  which  are  being 
affected  by  the  recent  revival  of  this  world- 
old  educational  method. 

TENEMENT  HOUSE  INSPECTION.     By  Geo: 
Price,  M.   D.     The  Chief  Publishing  Com- 
pany.     New  York.      1910.      i  Price 
$1.50;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY,  $1.58. 

Hr.  Price  has  rewritten,  and,  as  he  modestly 
hopes,  improved  his  text-book  for  candidates 
for  positions  of  inspector  and  clerk  in  the 
New  York  Tenement  House  Department, 
which  were  first  published  in  1904.  Pages 
127-204  contain  the  questions  which  have  been 
as'<ed  in  the  civil  service  examinations  for 
these  positions  in  the  last  eight  years,  and 
also  answers  to  them. 

THE  FAMILY  HEALTH.  By  Myer  Solis-Cohen. 
M.  D.  The  Penn  Publishing  Company. 
Philadelphia.  1910.  Pp.  267.  Price  $i  ;  by 
mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.10. 

This  is  a  handy  book  of  practical  medical 
suggestions,  intended  for  the  education  of  the 
lay  mind,  by  a  well  known  medical  writer 
Among  the  seventeen  chapters  are  tho 
The  Dwelling.  Civic  and  Domestic  Hygiene. 
Insect  and  Animal  Carriers  of  Bnth 

"thing.  The  Mind  and  tl  ,  Sys- 

tem. The  Eyes  and  Ears.  Food.  The  Care  of 
the  Infant,  Domestic  Medicine  and  Emergen- 
cies. 

A  great  many  subjects  are  briefly  presented 
in  a  very  clear  and  instructive  way.  but  it  i^ 
possible  that  the  treatment  is  altogether  too 
brief,  that  is,  that  the  author  has  attempted 
too  brond  l  •  in  this  snrill  volume. 

One  totally  ignorant  of  mcdicil  suhiccts  would 
gain  a  very  clear,  if  limited,  idea  of  medicine. 
But  there  is  today  no  very  hrge  number  of 
persons  who  are  totally  it'nnrv't  of  these  sub- 
jects. The  daily  papers  and  the  journals 
have  been  careful  to  offer  a  variety  of  opin- 
ions, and  many  of  the  R'-neral  public  who  are 

•'•d  in  medical  nutters  h-licve  that 
their  knowledge  of  certain  medical  problems 
is  quite  equal  to  that  of  any  doctor.  For 
this  reason  a  book  on  popular  medicine  is  val- 

not  so  much  as  a  source  of  new  facts, 

but  in  proportion  as  it  can  correct  erroneous 

he  layman  with  erroneous  notions 

is  not  convinced  by  a  simple  statement  by  a 
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doctor  of  a  medical  truth,  albeit  the  statement 
may  be  quite  accurate.  He  requires  a  volume 
for  each  of  several  of  the  subjects  treated  in 
this  book,  and  so,  although  the  author  has 
given  very  telling  figures  to  make  convincing 
his  opinion  on  some  of  the  most  hotly  dis- 
puted topics,  it  seems  on  the  whole  inade- 
quate, and  it  is  unfortunately  not  illustrated 
at  all. 

THE  DIARY  OF  A  SHIRTWAIST  STRIKER.  By 
Theresa  Serber  Malkiel.  New  York.  1910. 
The  Co-Operative  Press.  Pp.  96.  Price  25 
cents  (paper)  50  cents  (cloth)  ;  by  mail  of 
THE  SURVEY  5  cents  extra. 

Mrs.  Malkiel  was  not  herself  one  of  the 
shirtwaist  strikers,  and  her  book  does  not 
sound,  to  many  who  were  in  close  touch  with 
them  last  winter,  like  a  bona-fide  account  of 
the  strike  written  from  day  to  day  by  an 
American-born  working  girl  who  participated 
in  it.  It  is  really  a  story  of  the  conversion  of 
a  shirtwaist  maker  and  her  "steady"  to  so- 
cialism in  the  course  of  the  strike,  and  no 
opportunity  is  lost  to  make  bitter  comments 
on  every  element  of  society  except  the  "work- 
ing people"  "A  certain  socialist's  impression 
of  the  strike"  is  what  the  author  has  really 
given  to  the  world  in  this  publication. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

NIGHT  MESSENGER  SERVICE 

To  THE  EDITOR: 

During  the  past  year  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee  has  engaged  in  an  extensive 
investigation  of  child  labor  in  the  night  mes- 
senger service.  The  reports  were  placed  in 
the  hands  of  local  committees  in  a  number  of 
states,  resulting  in  some  instances  in  the  en- 
actment of  restrictive  laws.  The  most  ad- 
vanced of  these  was  a  law  passed  by  the  New 
York  Legislature,  providing  that  no  minor 
child  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class 
should  be  employed  at  this  occupation  between 
ten  o'clock  p.  M.  and  five  o'clock  A.  M.  This 
bill  was  not  opposed  by  any  of  the  companies 
engaged  in  the  messenger  business,  but  evi- 
dently some  friends  of  the  industry  are  not 
satisfied. 

The  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age  for  Oc- 
tober contained  an  editorial  denouncing  as  rad- 
ical and  unreasonable  the  legislation  on  night 
messenger  service  in  New  York  and  elsewhere 
secured  by  the  National  Child  Labor  Commit- 
tee with  the  co-operation  of  other  organiza- 
tions'. The  editorial  was  widely  distrib- 
uted among  newspapers  and  extensively 
reprinted.  On  October  7  the  New  York 
Child  Labor  Committee  published  in  the 
Evening  Post  a  carefully  prepared  reply 
in  which  the  chief  grounds  of  objec- 
tion to  the  employment  of  young  boys  at 
night  were  set  forth  and  the  argument  re- 
duced to  the  simple  proposition  whether  the 
employment  of  minors  after  10  o'clock  at 
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night  as  telegraph  messengers  is  a  desirable 
occupation. 

This  statement  elicits  another  editorial  in 
the  current  issue  of  the  Telegraph  and  Tele- 
phone Age,  which  accepts  the  challenge  and 
says  "there  are  several  interesting  points  for 
analysis  in  this  statement  of  the  case." 

Proceeding  to  the  analysis,  the  editor  asks 
three  direct  questions,  to  which  we  are  glad 
to  respond  without  hesitation : 

1.  "Are  the  morals  of  youth  any  more  in 
danger  at  the  age  of  sixteen  than  at  twenty- 
one?"    Answer:    Yes. 

2.  "Are  the  morals  of  a  city  more  vicious  at 
10  o'clock  than  at  g  o'clock?"    Answer:  Mor- 
als are  never  vicious.     Immoral  forces  in  large 
cities  are  notoriously  more   unbridled  late   at 
night   and   presumably   there   is   more   danger 
at  10  o'clock  than  at  9  o'clock.    Those  familiar 
with    the   evidence   gathered,   however,   would 
welcome  prohibition  of  this  service  at  9  o'clock 
if  the  editor  prefers. 

3.  "Is  the  delivery  of  a  telegram  at  night 
a   more   undesirable   occupation   than   the   de- 
livery   of    newspapers    or    the    early    morning 
milk?"    Answer:     (a)    Delivery    of    "a    tele- 
gram" is  a  small  part  of  the  night  messenger's 
work.    The  bulk  of  his  service  is  in  gathering 
and   delivering  other  kinds  of   messages   and 
performing  other   kinds   of   service,   not  only 
to  and  from,  but  within  gambling  houses,  sa- 
loons, houses  of  prostitution  and  other  equally 
undesirable  places,     (b)  We  do  not  commend 
the  present   condition  of   newspaper  delivery. 
The  unrestricted  exposure  of  little  boys  to  this 
unnecessary  work  is  a  reproach  to  nearly  every 
large  American  city,     (r)    Nor  do  we  approve 
the   exploitation   of   the    little   child    or   half- 
grown  youth   in  "delivery  of  the  early  morn- 
ing milk."     The  profits  in  the  milk  business  are 
without   doubt    sufficient    to   warrant    employ- 
ment  of   adults   in   places   now   so   frequently 
occupied  by  children  for  whom  it  is  far  more 
appropriate  as  a  diet  than  as  a  burden. 

The  editor  then  proceeds  to  argue  on  two 
assumptions : .  first,  he  says,  "We  assume  that 
the  committee  now  pressing  this  child  labor 
legislation  is  actuated  by  motives  to  safeguard 
the  morals  not  only  of  minors,  but  also  of 
those  past  legal  age."  The  assumption  is  un- 
founded. The  committee  which  made  and  pub- 
lished the  results  of  this  investigation  is  a 
child  labor  committee.  However  deeply  in- 
terested its  individual  members  may  be  in 
conserving  the  health  and  morals  of  our  gen- 
eral citizenship,  it  recognizes  that  as  a  com- 
mittee its  interest  must  be  confined  to  those 
legally  wards  of  the  state,  viz:  those  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age. 

The  second  assumption  has  better  founda- 
tion. He  says,  "We  assume  that  the  committee 
takes  into  consideration  the  important  feature 
of  not  destroying  the  earning  power  of  the 
embryo  citizen."  Precisely,  and  although  the 
wreckage  of  juvenile  character  as  a  result  of 
contamination  in  this  service  has  received  more 
publicity  than  any  other  feature  of  the  prob- 
lem, the  committee'  regards  the  economic  as- 
pects of  the  night  messenger  service  para- 
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mount.  It  is  because  this  particular  kind  of 
work  ordinarily  contributes  to  "destroying  the 
earning  power  of  the  embryo  citizen"  that  we 
look  upon  it  with  disfavor.  If  the  service 
from  the  beginning  paid  an  adequate  wage,  or 
if  it  offered  a  sure  road  to  industrial  efficiency, 
many  would  doubtless  condone  its  menace  to 
character  and  health  in  view  of  the  economic 
advantage  to  be  gained.  It  is  therefore  for- 
tunate that  the  thirst  of  our  people  for  indus- 
trial achievement  finds  no  bulwark  here.  There 
are  forms  of  labor  in  which  a  child  may  wisely 
be  employed  at  sixteen  or  even  fourteen  years 
of  age.  under  proper  regulations.  The  night 
messenger  service,  to  the  majority  of  boys,  is 
an  industrial  blind  alley.  Instead  of  being  an 
avenue  to  higher  industrial  opportunities,  the 
work  leaves  the  boy  at  the  end  of  one  or  five 
years  as  undeveloped  industrially  as  when  he 
began.  Meanwhile  his  years  have  been  ab- 
sorbed, his  energy  sapped,  his  sensibilities 
blunted,  and  his  ideals  shattered. 

The  editor  of  the  Age  next  attempts  to  lay 
upon  us  the  burden  of  eradicating  the  so-called 
social  evil,  of  putting  an  end  to  all  gambling 
mnd  disorderly  houses;  or  if  immoral  condi- 

must  exist,  asks:  "Why  should  not  the 
committee  work  to  have  them  confined  to  a 
certain  designated  district  from  which  young 
and  tender  messengers  should  be  prohibited"? 
Certainly  a  modest  contract !  Again  we  dis- 
claim responsibility,  as  a  child  labor  committee, 
ff>r  eradicatit'K  evils  that  have  baffled  the  fore- 
most experts  in  social  reform.  We  may  lay 
claim,  however,  to  a  serious  attempt  to  place 
such  restriction  about  growing  youth  that  the 
exigencies  of  their  employment  shall  not  force 
them  into  immediate  contact  with  these  vices. 
The  public  cannot  be  led  astray  by  the  con- 
tention that  "of  the  total  amount  of  duty 
which  a  messenger  boy  must  do  at  night, 
more  than  ninety  per  cent  is  of  an  advantage- 
ous character"  nor  that  the  service  "is  health- 
ful outdoor  work,  far  better  physically  than 
indoor  confinement".  Whenever  the  question 
has  been  fairly  put  the  public  has  not  been 
slow' to  decide 'whether  the  purchase  of  opium 
for  prostitutes,  guiding  strangers  to  haunts  of 
vice,  catering  to  gamblers  and  drunkards,  is 
of  an  "advantageous  character."  If  the  editor 
of  the  Teltgrafh  and  Telefhoxe  Age  has  any 
statistics  to  controvert  this  evidence,  he  will 
oblige  us  by  submitting  them.  We  admit  that 
it  is  outdoor  work,  and  we  hold  no  brief  for  the 
"indoor  confinement"  at  night  of  children  and 
growing  youth.  But  we  have  no  evidence  that 
the  kind  of  outdoor  work  required  in  this 
service,  exposing  to  all  sorts  of  weather  con- 
ditions, is  better  physically  than  even  indoor 
confinement. 

The  editor  closes  with  a  statement  he  re- 
gards as  final.  He  says :  "Men  will  not  work  as 
messengers.  Only  the  semblance  of  men  will 
take  the  job."  This  is  certainly  not  compli- 
mentary to  the  business.  The  answer  to  the 
charge  is  that  since  October  I  men  are  em- 

I  in  this  city,  and  so  far  as  we  know, 
with  satisfaction  to  their  employers  and  to 
the  public.  Of  course  the  wages  are  small, 
for  it  has  always  passed  as  a  "boy's  job."  But 


we  have  thus  far  discovered  no  kind  of  em- 
ployment in  which  real  men  are  unwilling  to 
engage  if  the  compensation  is  attractive.  It 
was  acknowledged  by  one  of  the  representa- 
tives of  a  messenger  company  that  their  waiir 
scale  represents  twenty-five  dollars  a  month  to 
messengers.  We  know  of  instances  in  which 
night  messengers  are  paid  not  to  exceed 
eighteen  dollars  a  month  and  we  cheerfully 
submit  to  the  citizens  of  this  country  that  no 
industry  has  a  right  to  utilize  the  time  and 
strength  of  our  youth  without  rendering  finan- 
cial compensation  sufficient  to  purchase  food 
and  shelter.  The  industry  which  fails  ^o  do 
this  is  partly  parasitic,  depending  upon  public 
charity,  emergency  hospitals,  relief  societies, 
reformatories  and  public  poorhouses  to  sup- 
ply the  differential  between  what  they  pay  and 
a  living  wage.  A  service  which  cannot  pay 
its  employes  more  than  twenty-five  dollars  a 
month  should  be  re-constructed  on  a  higher 
economic  plane,  or  abandoned  altogether.  If. 
however,  public  opinion  is  not  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced to  demand  such  a  step,  we  suggest  that 
cripples,  elderly  persons,  industrial  misfit* 
and  others  beyond  the  probability  of  being 
tempted  to  wrong-doing,  and  to  whom  the 
meager  wage  would  be  a  welcome  alternative 
to  their  present  poverty,  might  well  be  substi- 
tuted for  growing  boys. 

OWEN  R.  LOVEJOY, 

General   Secretary. 
National   Child   Labor  Committee 
New  York. 
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BOOKS  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Four  books  published  by  Charities  Publication  Committee  fill  spaces  hitherto  unoccupied  in  the 
social  worker's  library  shelves.  All  are  finishing  a  successful  first  year  with  early  prospect  of  a 
demand  for  second  editions -in  the  case  of  Social  Forces,  a  third  edition. 


OUR  SLAVIC  FELLOW  CITIZENS,  by  Emily  Greene  Balch,  of  the 
Faculty  of  Wellesley  College.  Price  $2.50 

Miss  Balch  was  uniquely  qualified  to  write  a  study,  both  critical  and  interpretive,  of 
these  newer  elements  in  our  immigrant  stock.  She  spent  one  year  in  the  peasant 
villages  of  Austria- Hungary  and  another  as  a  resident  in  the  home  of  a  Slavic 
workman  in  New  York.  The  book  has  received  unusual  attention  at  the  hands  of 
reviewers  in  such  critical  journals  as  "The  London  Spectator,"  "The  New  York 
Sun"  and  "  The  Springfield  Republican."  It  is  profusely  illustrated  with  maps, 
charts,  tables,  photographs  by  the  author  and  by  Mine  and  reproductions  of  old 
portraits  and  paintings.  Large  8vo,  550  pages,  handsomely  bound  in  bright 
Slavic  red. 

HOW  TWO  HUNDRED  CHILDREN  LIVE  AND  LEARN,  by 
Rudolph  R.  Reeder,  Superintendent  New  York  Orphan  Asylum  at 
Hastings-on-Hudson.  Price  $1.25 

A  uniquely  interesting  description  of  what  is  probably  the  best  known  '•  cottage  plan  " 
institution  for  children  in  this  country.  Dr.  Reeder  approaches  his  subject  from 
the  viewpoint  of  an  institution  superintendent,  a  school  teacher,  a  social  worker 
and  a  father.  His  thoughtful  plans  for  making  each  cottage  a  real  home  and  for 
developing  in  the  children  the  sort  of  training  which  will  fit  for  life  and  labor  as 
well  as  for  graduation,  has  been  hailed  by  a  number  of  writers  as  something  that 
could  profitably  be  applied  to  every  household  in  the  land. 

VISITING  NURSING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  by  Yssabella 
Waters  of  the  Henry  Street  (Nurses')  Settlement,  New  York. 
Price  $1.25 

Miss  Waters'  book  gives  a  brief  history  of  visiting  nursing  and  a  concise  description  of 
the  organization,  the  history  and  the  current  work  of  all  visiting  nurse  associations 
in  the  country  and  in  department  stores,  factories,  women's  clubs  and  other 
organizations  which  maintain  visiting  nurses.  It  appeared  during  the  year  which 
marked  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  movement  and  was  also  the  year  of  Florence 
Nightingale's  death.  Miss  Waters  writes  from  a  long  experience  as  a  resident  of 
the  Nurses'  Settlement  in  New  York,  the  pioneer  institution  in  this  country.  The 
book  is  of  the  greatest  interest  and  value  to  those  interested  in  visiting  nursing, 
and  is  indispensable  to  one  planning  the  organization  of  such  work. 

SOCIAL  FORCES,  by  Edward  T.  Devine,  Editor  The  Survey,  General 
Secretary  New  York  Charity  Organization  Society,  Schiff  Professor 
of  Social  Economy,  Columbia  University.  Price  $1.25 

This  little  book,  uniquely  printed  and  bound  in  brown  Japan  paper  over  boards,  com- 
prises twenty-six  of  Dr.  Devine's  editorials  written  for  "  The  Survey  "  under  the 
title  "Social  Forces."  Only  those  which  had  a  lasting  value  were  chosen.  It 
includes  his  New  View,  The  Right  View  of  the  Child,  The  Social  Ideal,  The  New 
View  of  Poverty,  The  Breadline,  A  Christmas  Survey,  What  We  Believe,  and 
other  of  his  most  widely  quoted  essays. 
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FIRE    RELIEF 
IN  MINNESOTA 

The  report  of  Ernest  P.  I'.ieknell,  na- 
.1    director    of    the    American    Red 
-.  on  the  relief  work   following  the 
t    fires    in    Minnesota    in    October, 
shows  an  exceptional  degree  of  effective 
co-operation  in  bringing  about  just  the 
right  results.     Local,  state  and  national 
authorities     secured     and     administered 
:pt  and  adequate  relief — the  contri- 
butions   reached   $75,000;   a   threatened 
epidemic  of  typhoid  and  possibilities  of 
•  !er  were  averted;  a  permanent  re- 
lief  plan   was  quickly  schemed  out  and 
applied ;   and    the   district,   inhabited    al- 
entircly    by    thrifty    Scandinavian 
immigrai  !  ready  half  on  its  feet 

again. 

The   fir  !    ..n   October   /,   and 

driven   by   a   high   wind   quickly   burned 
over  an  area  «  !  by  the  State  For- 

Coard  at  1,600  square  miles.    Gov- 
ernor Adolph  O.  Eberhart  of  Minnesota, 
•he  Minnesota  Board  of  the 
Red  romptly  issued  a  temporary 

proclamation  calling  for   funds,  sent  to 
•irnrd  district  two  companies  of  the 
^'iiard.  to  which  later  two  more 
were  ailed   to  tin-   front  a  relief 

in  m  i  1 1  e  e 
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nesota.     The  governor  designated  men, 
including  the  mayors  of  all  cities,  to  re- 
contributions  of  money,  provisions 
and  clothing,  and  the  next  day  went  to 
the  scene  of  disaster  himself.    The  next 
Mr.    Bicknell   was   there   with   him. 
The  railroads  carried  supplies   free  and 
U>cal     relief    committees     were     widely 
organized. 

The  burned  district  was  pretty  thor- 
oughly stripped  of  all  houses,  farm  build- 
ings and  machinery,  cut  logs  and  sawed 
timber,  and  the  live  stock  and  standing 
timber  were  killed.  About  thirty  per- 
sons lost  their  lives,  i;  n  remote 
clearings.  Many  were  saved  by  crawl- 
ing into  root  cellars  and  standing  in  the 
streams. 

The  only  villages  of  importance  were 
Beaudette,    with    1.150    inhabitants,    and 
Spooner,    850,    separated     by    a    small 
stream.      These    were    completely     de- 
stroyed except  for  the  sawmill,  Spooner's 
sole  industry.     Pitt  and  Graceton,  tiny 
hamlets  of  forty  and  twenty-five  inhab- 
itant-, were  wi|>ed  out.     The  farms  and 
little  clearings  which  characterize  the  dis- 
trict were  primitive,  but  often  represent- 
nrs  of  the  hardest  sort  of  pioneer 
-t  with  the  wilderness.    In  all  about 
•.le  I..M  their  homes,  with  little 
insurance.     f<>r 
which  the  rates 
are  almost  pro- 
hibitive. 

The  relief 
problem  was 
complicated  at 
i'.eaudette  by  a 
-t-i-ent  cpidi-m- 
ic  of  typhoid, 
''lit  prompt  ac- 
tion by  the 
State  Board  of 
Health,  backed 
up  by  the  mili- 
tia, prevented  a 
•  --runis  situa- 
tion in  this  and 
'her  sanitary 
matters. 

SOS 
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Liquor  selling  was  promptly  prohibited, 
but  did  not  become  effective  until  the 
guardsmen  took  possession  of  the  inter- 
national bridge  over  Rainy  river  from 
Canada  to  stop  the  smuggling  of  bottles. 

REACHING    THE 
SCATTERED  FARMS 

Relief  and  sanitary  work  in  the  vil- 
lages was  quickly  put  on  an  effective 
basis,  but  there  were  great  difficulties  to 
overcome  in  reaching  the  scattered  home- 
steads. Mr.  Bicknell  reported: 

It  was  necessary  to  send  expeditions  in  all 
directions  to  search  for  persons  who  might  be 
sick  or  injured,  to  recover  bodies,  and  to  carry 
relief  and  medical  supplies  to  those  unable  to 
reach  relief  centers.  The  wind  and  fire  had 
blocked  the  forest  roads  with  tangled  masses 
of  fallen  trees.  In  one  instance  fifteen  axe- 
men, working  day  and  night,  were  two  days 
in  reaching  a  small  settlement  twelve  miles 
from  Beaudette  with  a  wagon  load  of  supplies. 
Large  numbers  of  horses,  cows  and  other  do- 
mestic animals  had  been  killed  by  the  fire  and 
it  became  necessary  to  organize  gangs  of  men 
to  search  for  and  bury  them.  The  men  of  the 
community  were  pressed  into  service  in  the 
work  of  burying  dead  animals,  clearing  up  the 
ruins,  destroying  infected  outhouses  and  build- 
ing new  ones,  unpacking  and  distributing  sup- 
plies, etc.  In  most  instances  their  services 
were  given  cheerfully,  but  in  some  cases  it  be- 
came necessary  for  the  military  authorities  to 
compel,  men  to  help. 

A  tentative  program  of  permanent  re- 
lief, worked  out  by  the  men  on  the 
ground,  was  adopted  by  the  state  board 
of  the  Red  Cross,  Archbishop  Ireland 
presiding.  Its  administration  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  special  committee  com- 
posed of  W.  A.  McGonagle,  president  of 
the  Duluth,  Missabe  and  Northern  Rail- 
road, chairman ;  Mr.  Beek  and  Mr.  Lies. 
The  executive  officer  is  Colonel  F.  E. 
Resche,  chief  probation  officer  at  Du- 
luth, who  had  been  in  .the  burned  dis- 
trict as  an  officer  of  the  National  Guard. 
Temporary  houses  had  been  built,  the 
Treasury  Department  co-operating  by 
waiving  customs  duty  on  lumber  from 
Canada,  the  only  source  of  a  quick  sup- 
ply. The  permanent  relief  plan  had  for 
its  main  feature  the  building  of  houses — 
a  prime  need  in  that  northern  climate. 
Building  operations  are  going  on  vigor- 
ously, largely  by  the  men  themselves  un- 
der direction  of  carpenters.  Some  are 


able  and  willing  to  rebuild  their  own 
homes,  and  to  those  who  prefer  log 
houses  the  committee  gives  doors,  win- 
dows, hardware  and  lumber  for  roofs 
and  floors.  A  warehouse  and  adminis- 
trative headquarters  have  been  estab- 
lished, typhoid  checked,  the  guardsmen 
practically  all  withdrawn,  the  local  banks 
reopened  for  business  in  temporary  build- 
ings erected  over  their  vaults,  which 
escaped  the  fire  and,  in  Mr.  Bicknell's 
words,  "a  general  air  of  activity  and 
industry  has  taken  the  place  of  the  idle- 
ness and  depression  of  the  first  few  days 
after  the  fire."  Barring  unforeseen  ob- 
stacles, no  further  relief  will  be  needed 
beyond  an  appropriation  for  seeds  and 
agricultural  implements  which  will  be 
asked  of  the  Legislature. 

HALF  MILLION 
RELIEF    GIVEN 

At  the  annual  meeting  on  December  6 
it  was  reported  that  during  the  past  year 
the  Red  Cross  has  assisted  in  the  relief 
of  sufferers  from  the  storm  at  Key  West, 
Fla. ;  the  mine  fire  at  Cherry,  111. ;  mine 
explosions  at  Mulga  and  Palos,  Ala. ; 
and  forest  fires  in  Idaho,  Montana, 
Washington  and  Minnesota.  In  all  506 
lives  were  lost  and  7,500  people  required 
immediate  help.  The  Red  Cross  ex- 
pended $196,000  in  relief  and  $218,000 
more  was  spent  in  conjunction  with  it, 
making  a  total  of  $414,000  for  relief  in 
the  United  States  by  the  organization  or 
through  its  leadership.  It  contributed, 
also,  to  the  sufferers  from  floods  in 
France,  Servia  and  Japan,  and  from  the 
earthquake  in  Costa  Rica.  Relief  was 
given  sufferers  from  Armenian  massa- 
cres, and  to  the  captured  army  of  Presi- 
dent Zelaya  of  Nicaragua,  which  con- 
sisted largely  of  boys  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  who  were  found  in  a  starving 
condition.  The  total  contributions  to 
foreign  disasters  were  $66,500,  making 
the  total  disbursements  for  the  year 
amount  to  $480,500. 

Encouraging  progress  toward  the  en- 
dowment fund  of  $2,000,000  was  report- 
ed, the  committee  in  New  York  announc- 
ing that  it  had  secured  $510,000.  Thirty- 
six  states  have  thus  far  organized  under 
the  new  plan,  with  a  board  of  representa- 
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live  men  in  each  state  who  are  to  be  cus- 
todians of  Red  Cross  funds  and  advis- 
er<  in  the  conduct  of  relief  measures 
within  their  states.  The  value  of  such 
boards  has  been  practically  demonstrated 
during  the  year.  Fifteen  charity  organ- 
ization societies  have  been  appointed  in- 
stitutional members,  under  pledge  to  lend 
trained  social  workers  to  the  Red  Cross 
for  executive  work  in  administering  re- 
lief. During  the  year  such  service  has 
been  rendered  by  the  Atlanta  Associated 
Charities,  the  Chicago  United  Charities 
the  Cincinnati  Associated  Charities  and 
the  Minneapolis  Associated  Charities. 

PRIVATE  HOSPITALS  TRY 
CO-OPERATIVE   BUYING 

The  first  report  has  been  issued  by  the 
fourteen  larger  private  hospitals  in  New 
York  which  united  to  maintain  a  joint 
bureau  of  standards  and  supplies.  This 
marks  the  initiation  of  a  broad  effort  at 
co-operation,  which  it  is  believed  would 
prove  of  great  benefit  for  city  and  pri- 
vate hospitals  in  other  places  to  dupli- 
cate. 

The  bureau  has  made  careful  investi- 
gations to  ascertain  the  requirements  of 
members,  and  qualities,  quantities  and 
sources  of  supply  of  different  materials 
used  by  each.  This  has  been  followed 
by  the  obtaining  of  samples,  standardiza- 
tion of  requirement,  drawing  up  of  speci- 
fications, and  securing  and  passing  upon 
competitive  bids,  as  preliminary  to  dos- 
ing an  agreement  with  the  selected  sup- 
plier. In  little  over  half  a  year  twenty- 
one  agreements  were  closed  for  the  pur- 
chase of  about  twenty-five  different  arti- 
cles. These  differ  in  form  from  those  in 
ordinary  commercial  use,  but  now  that 
the  system  has  been  put  in  operation  the 
work  will  progress  more  rapidly. 

The  agreements  are  of  two  classes, 
local  and  general.  Those  in  the  first 
group,  for  such  articles  as  ice.  coal,  and 
meats,  are  advantageous  to  hospitals 
within  New  York,  but  are  not  directly 
useful  elsewhere  except  as  a  basis  of 
comparative  reference  or  for  specifica- 
for  independent  purchases.  Gen- 
eral agreements  for  articles  such  as 
gauze,  incandescent  lamps,  paints,  blank- 
ets, towels  and  drugs  contain  special  pro- 


visions for  deliveries  outside  New  York. 
By  a  system  of  non-resident  membership 
the  usefulness  of  the  bureau  could  be 
made  widespread. 

The  plan  of  operation  involves  no  in- 
terference with  hospital  autonomy,  as 
orders  under  the  agreements  negotiated 
by  the  bureau  are  placed  directly  by  the 
individual  hospital.  The  expenses  of  the 
bureau  are  slightly  less  than  $12,000  a 
year  and  a  staff  of  four  suffices  .for  the 
work.  The  hospitals  contribute  to  its 
support  irr  proportion  to  their  total  cur- 
rent annual  expenses. 

The  full  success  of  the  bureau  could  be 
cd  by  increased  membership,  which 
would  reduce  the  proportionate  expense 
of  each  participant  and  afford  a  larger 
buying  capacity  and  thereby  make  it  easi- 
er to  negotiate  purchasing  agreements. 
Very  considerable  savings  have  already 
been  effected  by  the  members,  according 
to  the  report,  and  the  results  show  that 
co-operation  in  standardization  and  com- 
bination in  purchasing  are  of  benefit  to 
hospitals  as  well  as  in  the  business  world. ' 

OPEN-AIR      SCHOOLS 
NO  LONGER  MERE "FAD" 

The  opening  of  windows  in  a  Provi- 
dence school  not  quite  three  years  ago 
was  so  novel  a  feat  that  the  whole  coun- 
try watched.  Newspapers  reported  it  at 
length  and  committees  came  to  inspect. 
The  example  set  by  Providence  has  been 
followed  from  coast  to  coast.  Now  the 
open-air  school  is  almost  taken  for 
granted.  In  1908  three  cities  had  out- 
door schools,  in  1909,  five;  at  present 
there  are  twenty-seven  schools  and  some 
fifteen  or  sixteen  cities  have  adopted  this 
new  feature  of  an  educational  system. 

ton.  New  York,  Chicago,  Hartford 
and  Rochester,  the  pioneers  after  Provi- 
dence, have  had  a  number  of  imitators  in 
the  last  few  months.  Pawtucket,  R.  I., 
besides  establishing  a  very  fine  open-air 
school,  has  adopted  the  progressive  pol- 
••  hich  also  prevails  in  Boston,  of  in- 
cluding an  open-air  room  in  each  new 
school  building.  Montclair.  N.  J.,  has 
started  a  school  in  a  tent,  which  has  at- 
tracted wide  newspaper  attention.  In 
Orange.  N.  J.,  the  new  open-air  school 
is  run  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the 
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Board  of  Education,  the  Health  Depart- 
ment and  the  Bureau  of  Associated  Char- 
ities. These  supply  respectively  teacher, 
medical  inspection,  and  supervision  of  the 
special  diet  which  it  is  customary  to  give 
the  children  in  these  schools.  A  some- 
what similar  plan  is  being  started  in 
Philadelphia. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
Albany  and  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  Oakland, 
Cal.,  have  recently  adopted  the  new  gos- 
pel of  fresh  air  for  school  children.  In 
Detroit  Superintendent  Martindale  has 
ordered  that  on  pleasant  days  all  classes 
in  schools  with  large  enough  playgrounds 
shall  be  held  outdoors. 

A  host  of  cities  are  seriously  consid- 
ering the  opening  of  fresh-air  schools, 
among  which  are  Atlanta,  Brockton,  Co- 
lumbus, Erie,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Min- 
neapolis, Newark,  Toledo  and  Wilkes- 
barre.  Pittsburgh  has  an  open-air  school 
supported  by  private  funds  and  Philadel- 
phia a  private  tuition  school  for  normal 
pupils  conducted  out-of-doors. 

The  progress  and  spread  of  open-air 
schools  seem  to  be  pretty  well  assured. 
In  another  three  years  there  will  prob- 
ably be  such  schools  in  fifty  cities. 

SOUNDING  THE   KNELL  OF 
COMMON     DRINKING    CUP 

Examinations  in  Hartford  of  2,000 
children  suffering  from  sore  throats, 
showed  in  nearly  a  third  true  diphtheria 
germs.  In  Minnesota  the  inspection  of 
throats  of  thousands  of  apparently 
healthy  people  disclosed  virulent  diph- 
theria germs  in  nearly  one  per  cent. 
Such  discoveries  led  to  agitation  against 
the  common  drinking  cup. 

Recently  THE  SURVEY  noted  that 
drinking  utensils  for  common  use  are 
prohibited  in  streets,  public  parks,  ho- 
tels, theaters,  public  schools,  railroad  sta- 
tions, trains,  and  ferryboats  in  seven 
states.  In  California  the  pupils  publicly 
smashed  and  buried  every  common 
drinking  vessel  in  each  school  building 
the  day  the  new  rule  went  into  effect. 
Sixteen  railroad  companies  now  provide 
individual  drinking  cups.  Forty  state 
boards  of  health  have  condemned  the 
public  cup. 


Some  of  the  cities  which  have  passed 
ordinances  on  the  subject  are  St.  Louis, 
Portland,  Ore. ;  Boise,  Ida. ;  Little  Rock, 
Ark. ;  Wheeling,  W.  Va. ;  Fargo,  N.  D. ; 
Colorado  Springs,  Camden,  S.  C. ;  Elgin, 
111.;  Childress,  Tex.;  New  Rochelle,  N. 
.  Y. ;  Georgetown,  Pa. ;  Rutland,  Vt. ;  Syr- 
acuse, N.  Y. ;  Warwick,  R.  I.,  and  Crans- 
ton, R.  I. 

The  Colfax  school  district  in  Pitts- 
burgh from  public  funds  has  supplied  in- 
dividual cups  to  800  pupils.  St.  Louis 
has  taken  advanced  measures  to  enforce 
the  sterilization  of  cups,  glasses,  forks 
and  spoons  in  all  hotels,  restaurants,  bars 
and  soda  fountains,  which  is  an  added 
step  much  needed. 

To  make  the  reform  effective  it  is  nec- 
essary not  only  to  abolish  the  old  style 
drinking  cup,  but  to  afford  proper  facili- 
ties for  obtaining  individual  cups.  In 
Wisconsin  and  Massachusetts  this  fall 
people  have  been  seen  using  the  cover 
of  a  water  tank  as  a  drinking  cup  while 
others  have  put  their  lips  to  the  faucet. 
Apparently  containers  must  be  provided 
that  will  make  it  impossible  for  uncon- 
ventional people  to  pollute  the  water 
supply. 

While  the  new  laws  apply  to  public 
fountains  and  not  to  drinking  places  in 
factories,  many  of  these  are  voluntarily 
adopting  sanitary  drinking  systems,  A 
corset  shop  in  Worcester  employing  1,500 
persons  has  installed,  at  a  cost  of  $5,000, 
a  system  of  forty  drinking  fountains  in 
the  different  departments.  The  water 
is  filtered  and  passed  through  an  ice- 
making  machine  and  then  is  conducted 
through  brass  pipes  to  different  parts  of 
the  establishment.  It  is  drawn  from 
bubbling  fountains  which  make  a  cup 
unnecessary. 

The  factory  inspector  of  Rhode  Island 
has  recently  sent  out  requests  to  the  fac- 
tories to  have  cupless  attachments  placed 
on  their  faucets.  He  claims  that  the 
state  law  requiring  that  fresh  drinking 
water  of  good  quality  be  supplied  in- 
cludes the  prevention  .  of  contamination 
up  to  the  time  it  reaches  the  lips  of  those 
using  it.  This  is  perhaps  the  first  case 
where  such  a  request  from  a  state  officer 
has  come  from  one  other  than  the  health 
commissioner. 
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The  crusade  for  sanitary  drinking  ar- 
rangements, which  has  led  the  makers 
of  a  popular  beverage  to  supply  a  paper 
cup  with  each  rive-cent  drink,  h;i~  p. 
beyond  the  stage  where  it  was  popularly 
regarded  as  a  Kansas  freak.  fi>r  it  was 
that  state  which  passed  the  first  regula- 
tion. The  public  can  do  much  to  help. 
A  soda  fountain  which  put  in  individual 
cups  to  be  used  if  the  purchaser  re- 
ts, serves  ninety-nine  drinks  in 

in  the  sanitary  paper 

in  spite  of  a  conspicuous  sign  offering 
them.  If  there  were  a  demand  for  them, 
other  fountains  would  have  to  follow 
suit.  And  a  very  small  protect,  we  must 
believe,  would  displace  the  single  glass 
which,  in  the  lobby  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine,  serves  the  doc- 
tors and  such  of  the  laymen  as  attend 
tings  on  medicine  and  sanitation. 

PLAN    TO  PRACTICE 
BUSINESS     ETHICS 

An  organization  with  an  ethical  phi- 
losophy behind  it  and  an  ethical  pir 
ahead  of   it  has  been   formed   !>> 
of  the  b';  are  members 

of  the  Ethical  Culture  Society  of 
York.     At  present  it  is  in  the  nature  of 
a  voluntary  committee  holding  |x 
meetings  in  the  new  meeting  house  at  the 
corn*  -;irth  street  and  Central 

I'ark  vtlv.  it*  pur- 

pow  is  this :  first,  to  understand,  and  then 
to  put  into  practice,  business  ethic-.  The 
members  comprise  heads  of  manufactur- 
ing and  commercial  establishments  in 
rk  city. 

The    organization,    according    to    the 
statement  foundei 

with  a  definite  social  program.  It 
nut  armed  itself  with  -precon- 
ceived ideas  of  reform.  It 
outgrowth  of  the  ethical  philosophy 
which  briefly  put  teaches  that  the 
indiv  -ri  int.  tlii-  wor' 

rounded    with    social    • 
duties  center  in  the  paramount  ob'igation 
I   in  the  harmonious,  all-embracing 
development  of  human  society:  and  that 
the  performance  of  these  dutv 
tutes  the  chief  object  of  existence.     The 
movement   roots  in   this  conception.      It 
is  therefore  nothing  hasty  or  ephemeral 


or  superficial.  Its  desire  is  that  its  ef- 
forts shall  fructify  in  the  application  by 
the  members  in  their  own  business  of 
those  ethical  principles  which  are 
espoused  by  them  as  members  of  the 
Kthical  Culture  Society. 

At  present  the  committee  is  engaged  in 
informing  itself,  through  lectures  and 
discussions,  as  to  the  best  that  is  being 
done  in  civilized  countries  by  cmpl 
for  their  employes :  in  a  word,  as  to  wel- 
fare work  affecting  the  wage-earner.  It 
is  the  object  of  the  members  to  acquaint 
themselves  thoroughly  with  the  immedi- 
ate conditions  under  which  empl 
especially  their  own,  are  forced  to  live. 
They  frankly  admit  that  at  prt--,-m  their 
knowledge  of  their  empl  >  not 

extend  beyond  the  wage  they  pay  them. 

•  beyond  the  payroll  into  the  family 
circle,  to  discover  what  sort  of  home  the 
payroll  creates — this  is  the  more  immedi- 
ate plan  of  the  committee.  Social  co- 
operation and  mutual  assistance  are 
fundamental  working  principles  in  its 
acti\  ' 

It  is  hoped  that  as  a  result  of  this  cam- 
paign of  education  ways  may  be  opened, 
both  to  members  of  the  committee  and 

her  employers,  for  the  removal  of 
those  limitations  which  today  render  the 

>f  thou-ands  of  families  socially  un- 
desirable and  mock  at  the  ideal  of  an 
harmoniously  develo|>cd  community.  To 
make  the  life  of  each  employe  a  social 

is  the  practical  aim  of  the  organiza- 
tion. 

THE  SOCIAL  IMPORTANCE 
OF  MAGISTRATES'  COURTS 

The  importance  of  magistrates'  courts 
from  the  standpoint  of  humanitarianism 
and  citizenship  was  brought  out  strong- 
ly by  Alfred  K.  Page  at  the  New  York 
State  Conference  of  Magistrates  at  Al- 
bany. Mr.  Page  spoke  as  a  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  as  chairman  of  the 
slate  commission  which  thrashed  out  the 
whole  question  of  minor  courts  in .  Xew 
York  city  and  resulted  in  the  Page  law, 
which  worked  great  improvements  in 
their  organization  and  administration. 

The  minor  courts  include  the  usual 
police  or  magistrates  courts,  the  juvenile 
courts,  and  the  Court  of  Domestic  Rela- 
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tions.  They  form  an  institution  capable 
of  working  the  greatest  social  good  or 
ill.  Their  responsibility  is  especially 
great,  Mr.  Page  said,  in  cases  of  immi- 
grants whose  whole  conception  of  our 
government  often  depends  on  their  ex- 
perience with  our  police  and  police  courts. 
A  mistake  made  in  a  higher  court  may 
be  overruled  in  the  Court  of  Appeals,  but 
a  mistake  in  a  lower  court  usually  stands 
uncorrected.  In  scarcely  any  other 
court  does  the  personality  of  the  judge 
count  for  so  much. 

In  that  he  gave  the  cue  for,  without 
expressing,  the  dissatisfaction  which  so- 
cial workers  feel  for  the  personality  of 
many  magistrates.  Partly  because  of 
the  law,  partly  for  lack  of  appro- 
priate institutions  and  efficient  probation, 
and  often  largely  because  of  their  per- 
sonal attitude,  they  have  been  the  strong- 
hold of  the  antiquated  system  of  petty 
fines  and  short  repeated  sentences  which 
shows  up  badly,  for  instance,  in  such  a 
study  as  was  printed  in  the  inebriety  issue 
of  THE  SURVEY.1  It  was  all  the  more  to 
the  credit  of  the  conference,  therefore, 
that  it  voted  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Legislature  the  need  for  enlarging  the 
State  Training  School  for  Girls  at  Hud- 
son. As  a  whole  the  magistrates  have 
been  most  reluctant  to  commit  girls  to 
Hudson  and  women  to  Bedford  Refor- 
matory on  indeterminate  sentences. 

This  Albany  conference  was  the  second 
such  gathering  of  magistrates  in  New 
York,  which  shares  with  Massachusetts 
and  Michigan  the  credit  of  meetings  at 
which  the  judges  of  minor  courts  gather 
to  discuss  methods  and  procedure.  Forty 
magistrates  from  twenty-six  cities  and 
nine  villages,  and  representatives  of  the 
State  Probation  Commission  were  pres- 
ent. The  meetings  resulted  in  a  perma- 
nent organization  which  will  seek  to  study 
and  confer  about  the  problems  of  the 
inferior  courts  of  the  state  and  to  pro- 
mote desirable  legislation.  The  president 
is  Police  Justice  John  J.  Brady  of  Al- 
bany ;  the  vice-president,  Magistrate  Otto 
Kempner  of  New  York;  and  the  secre- 
tary-treasurer, Arthur  W.  Towne,  secre- 
tary of  the  State  Probation  Commission. 

Resolutions   were   passed   urging   the 

'October  5, 1910. 


press  not  to  publish  names  and  descrip- 
tions of  children  taken  before  the  juve- 
nile courts ;  and  recommending  that  the 
state  establish  a  reformatory  for  male 
misdemeanants,  a  colony  for  vagrants, 
and  special  institutions  for  inebriates. 
There  was  an  interesting  discussion  of 
the  use  of  the  summons  to  avoid  unnec- 
essary arrests.  Judge  McAdoo  declared 
the  plan  had  worked  well  in  New  York 
under  the  Page  law,  and  a  resolution 
was  passed  urging  the  Legislature  to  au- 
thorize such  practice  throughout  the 
state  in  children's  and  other  suitable 
cases. 

MOUTH  HYGIENE 
MASS    MEETING 

Careful  examination  and  especially  ac- 
tual treatment  of  the  decayed  teeth  of 
school  children  is  a  phase  of  medical  in- 
spection which  is  getting  more  and  more 
attention.  In  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  the 
dental  society,  which  with  the  assistance 
of  the  health  association  and  the  Board 
of  Education  has  maintained  a  free 
dental  clinic  for  five  years,  conducted  a 
three  weeks'  campaign  in  the  public  and 
parochial  schools,  which  ended  with  a 
mouth  hygiene  mass  meeting  in  Conven- 
tion Hall.  Forty  schools  were  visited, 
and  lectures  illustrated  with  200  views 
delivered.  A  small  booklet  containing 
reasons  for  keeping  the  teeth  clean  was 
given  to  each  child.  Dentists  from  all 
over  the  country  contributed  their  serv- 
ices. Dr.  John  P.  Corley  of  Sewanee, 
Tenn.,  and  William  H.  Allen  of  New 
York  were  the  principal  speakers  from 
outside  the  city.  One  of  the  schools  gave 
a  special  toothbrush  drill  at  the  mass 
meeting,  at  which  the  mayor  awarded  to 
the  dental  society  the  prize  of  $1,000 
given  by  William  Hodge  for  the  most 
deserving  charity  in  the  city. 

The  Associated  Charities  of  Spokane, 
Wash.,  last  fall  conducted  a  free  dental 
clinic  for  children  at  the  City  Hall.  In 
Los  Angeles  the  dental  association  built 
a  bungalow  on  the  grounds  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Hospital,  where  it  gives  profes- 
sional services  free  of  charge  to  children 
whose  parents  are  unable  to  have  the 
work  done  at  regular  prices,  and  who  are 
recommended  as  being  eligible  for  treat- 
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ment  by  the  Children's  Hospital  Commit- 
tee of  the  Los  Angeles  Federation  of 
Parent-Teacher  Associations.  In  Phila- 
delphia, though  for  years  the  medical  in- 
spectors have  reported  cases  of  decayed 
teeth,  it  was  not  until  this  fall  that  prac- 
tical measures  were  taken  to  see  that  the 
recommendations  the  doctors  made  were 
followed.  A  number  of  dentists  volun- 
teered their  services  and  many  children 
were  brought  to  the  City  Hall  to  be 
treated.  In  Indianapolis  the  Board  of 
Health  is  beginning  to  devote  special 
attention  to  the  inspection  of  teeth,  large- 
ly through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  George  E. 
Hunt.  These  are  a  few  of  the  instances 
throughout  the  country  that  show  an 
awakening  to  the  importance  of  having 
sound  teeth  to  ensure  good  health. 

MUNICIPAL  COMMISSION 
ON  NEGLECTED  CHILDREN 

After  careful  inquiry  made  over  the 
whole  country,  through  correspondence, 
personal  interviews,  and  investigations, 
the  St.  Louis  Commission  on  Delinquent, 
Dependent  and  Defective  Children  has 
outlined  its  report  to  be  made  in  Feb- 
ruary to  the  Municipal  Assembly.  The 
field  is  inclusive  because  of  a  rather  re- 
markable ordinance  reading  in  part : 
"An  ordinance  to  create  a  commission  to 
investigate  and  report  as  to  the  best 
method  of  the  care  and  education  of 
delinquent,  dependent  and  defective  chil- 
dren of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  and  the 
best  plan  for  the  removal  and  re-organi- 
zation of  the  St.  Louis  Industrial  School, 
and  to  make  an  appropriation  to  pay  the 
expenses  and  outlays  which  may  thereby 
be  incurred." 

The  ordinance  was  the  outcome  of  a 
conference  between  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, an  independent  body,  and  represen- 
tatives from  both  houses  of  the  Munici- 
pal Assembly.  Though  the  resulting  or- 
dinance establishing  the  commission  is 
extremely  broad  in  scope,  the  conference 
was  called  principally  to  devise  some 
method  for  the  removal  and  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  city's  Industrial  School.  This 
is  an  old  congregate  institution,  built  in 
1850-^10.  which  houses  tinder  two  sepa- 
rate departments  200  delinquent  and  300 


dependent  children  from  three  to  sev- 
enteen years  old.  The  Board  of  Educa- 
tion conducts  the  school  of  the  institution 
under  contract.  Although  the  institution 
is  well  administered,  social  workers  have 
all,  at  one  time  or  another,  advocated 
its  removal  to  the  country.  The  report 
also  involves  the  work  of  the  Board  of 
Education  so  far  as  these  groups  of  chil- 
dren are  concerned.  » 

HARTFORD  REGULATES 
CHILD     STREET-TRADES 

For  a  number  of  years  attempts  have 
been  made  to  secure  city  ordinances  to 
regulate  the  street  trades  in  Hartford  and 
N'ew  Haven,  Conn.,  and  twice  bills  to  the 
same  effect  have  been  introduced  in  the 
Legislature,  but  all  such  regulation  has 
been  systematically  opposed  by  one  of 
i  •  -nnecticut's  leading  papers,  the  Hart- 
ford Times,  which  employs  about  thirty- 
five  newsgirls.  For  some  months  past 
the  Juvenile  Commission  of  Hartford,  a 
kind  of  local  children's  bureau  chartered 
in  1909,  and  some  interested  members  of 
the  Consumers'  League  of  New  Haven 
have  been  at  work  on  an  ordinance  for 
both  cities,  which  was  passed  in  Hartford 
by  unanimous  vote  and  accomplishes  for 
that  city  what  the  friends  of  children 
have  worked  so  long  to  secure.  The  text 
is  both  simple  and  brief : 

No  child  under  the  age  of  ten  years  shall 
be  allowed  to  sell,  offer  for  sale,  or  distribute 
any  article  of  merchandise  on  the  public 
streets  or  in  any  public  place  within  the  city. 
No  child  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fourteen 
year*  shall  be  allowed  to  sell,  offer  for  sale, 
or  distribute  any  article  of  merchandise  dur- 
ing the  hours  in  which  the  public  schools  are 
in  session,  or  later  than  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  or  until  such  child  shall  have  ob- 
tained a  badge  or  permit  so  to  do  from  the 
superintendent  of  schools.  Said  license  shall 
be  issued  without  fee  and  in  the  discretion 
of  said  superintendent,  under  such  restric- 
tions as  he  shall  deem  expedient,  and  shall 
be  revocable  at  his  pleasure;  provided,  how- 
ever, that  no  child  shall  be  discriminated 
against  or  refused  such  license  solely  on  the 
ground  of  sex.  Application  for  such  license 
shall  be  made  in  the  child's  behalf  by  his 
parent,  guardian,  or  next  friend. 

The  commission  published  its  first  an- 
nual report  March  31.  Its  first  work 
was  to  investigate  everything  that  was 
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being  done  in  the  city  for  children,  either 
by  public  or  organized  private  effort,  and 
its  report  gives  the  results  of  this  inves- 
tigation. It  discovered  883  children  be- 
tween fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age 
out  of  school  and  presumably  at  work, 
487  of  whom  were  at  work  in  factories 
and  stores.  The  plan  of  the  commission 
is  to  co-operate  with  all  the  agencies  al- 
ready at  work,  referring  to  them  cases 
which  come  to  its  knowledge  and  belong 
under  their  jurisdiction. 

The  success  which  seems  to  have  been 
so  easily  won  is  probably  due  to  the  high 
estimation  in  which  the  members  of  the 
commission  are  held,  to  the  thoroughness 
of  its  work,  and  to  the  co-operation  of 
the  committee  on  ordinances  and  the 
mayor. 

The  clause  regarding  newsgirls  was 
included  on  the  principle,  that  so  long  as 
it  could  not  be  proved  they  were  demor- 
alized by  the  work  they  should  be  permit- 
ted to  go  on  with  it.  The  evidence  gath- 
ered has  shown  that  "the  Hartford  news- 
girls  are  a  pretty  good  sort  of  girl  after 
all."  The  fight  to  prohibit  them  from 
selling  papers  has  been  going  on  for 
something  like  twenty  years. 

ALICE  WILLARD  SOLEN- 
BERGER 

ERNEST  P.    BICKNELL 

Alice  Willard  Solenberger  died  at  her 
home  in  Landsdowne,  Pa.,  on  Thursday, 
December  15,  1910.  Behind  this  simple 
announcement  is  the  story  of  a  rarely 
useful  and  beautiful  life,  ended  just  as 
it  rounded  into  a  rich  maturity. 

Ten  years  ago  Alice  Willard  was  in 
charge  of  the  central  district  of  the 
Chicago  Bureau  of  Charities.  This  dis- 
trict embraced  the  downtown  section  of 
the  city  and  contained  a  great  number 
of  cheap  lodging  houses  for  men  as  well 
as  other  resorts  into  which  gathered,  par- 
ticularly in  winter,  larger  numbers  of 
drifting,  homeless,  degenerating  men  and 
boys.  Into  the  noisome  stagnation  of 
these  institutions  came  unsophisticated 
young  men  from  the  country,  lads  who 
had  run  away  from  home,  broken  men 
on  the  borderline  of  crime,  professional 


beggars  and  fakirs,  petty  criminals, 
sturdy  laborers  who  in  the  summer  had 
earned  a  little  money  in  the  harvest 
fields  of  the  Northwest  or  on  the  lakes, 
and  had  come  10  spend  the  winter  in  idle- 
ness or  in  a  vain  search  for  employment. 

.Many  hundreds  of  these  men  and  boys 
within  two  or  three  years  wandered  into 
Alice  Willard's  little  office.  Some  re- 
quired food,  clothing,  or  medical  care. 
Others  pretended  need.  All  found  a  wel- 
come and  a  friend,  but  none  a  dupe  or 
victim.  Those  who  went  to  deceive  sur- 
prised themselves  by  telling  her  the 
truth.  A  confidence-impelling  power 
was  hers  which  often  led  to  the  most  un- 
expected results.  Beggars  and  tramps, 
confirned  in  their  manner  of  life,  gave 
her  the  real  facts  about  their  homes  and 
families  and  transgressions.  More  than 
one  hardened  fellow  became  her  ally,  and 
helped  her  search  out  the  young  boys 
and  persuade  them  to  go  home  to  their 
parents.  She  had  so  many  sources  of  in- 
formation that  her  power  of  securing 
hidden  facts  from  the  lodging  houses  and 
saloons  and  dark  places  seemed  almost 
uncanny. 

It  .was  a  logical  development  that 
Alice  Willard  became  especially  inter- 
ested in  those  stubborn  problems  which 
make  the  homeless  man  one  of  the  most 
difficult  obstacles  in  the  path  of  social 
betterment.  With  unusual  opportunities 
for  the  collection  and  study  of  data  and 
with  admirable  thoroughness  and  pa- 
tience, she  gradually  gathered  together  a 
body  of  information  of  the  greatest 
value.  Throughout  the  eleven  offices  of 
the  Bureau  of  Charities  all  the  super- 
intendents and  visitors  knew  that  Alice 
Willard  was  the  authority  on  homeless 
men,  and  her  advice  was  in  constant 
demand.  Eventually  an  order  was  issued 
that  all  homeless  men  applying  for  help 
in  any  office  of  the  bureau  should  be  sent 
to  the  office  of  the  central  district.  Here 
was  a  cheerful,  attractive,  fun-loving  and 
wholly  normal  young  woman,  unques- 
tionably recognized  as  the  most  skillful 
and  best  informed  person  in  a  city  of 
two  million  people  in  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  homeless  men  and  boys. 

It  was  while  both  were  connected  with 
the  Chicago  Bureau  of  Charities,  about 
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seven  years  ago,  that  Alice  \\  illard  and 
Edwin  D.  Solenberger  were  married.  Al- 
though her  active  relation  to  the  bureau 
ended,  Mrs.  Solenberger  Ici-t  none  of  her 
interest  in  efforts  for  social  betterment 
and  continued  her  >tti«ly  of  the  problems 
of  the  homeless  man.  \Vhen  Mr.  Solen- 
berger "s  appointment  as  general  manager 
of  the  Associated  Charities  of  Min- 
neapolis required  their  removal  to  that 
city,  Mrs.  Solenberger  entered  actively 
and  influential!}'  into  social  movements 
there,  and  later  became  a  strong  and  help- 
ful member  of  the  social  workers'  group 
in  Philadelphia,  after  her  husband  had 
become  general  secretary  of  the  I'enn^yl- 
vania  Children's  Aid  Society. 

The  valuable  data  which  Mrs.  Solen- 
berger had  collected  upon  the  subject  ot 
homeless  men  and  the  unusual  success  of 
her  work  in  their  behalf  led  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  to  invite  her  to  prepare 
a  book  embodying  her  knowledge  and 
views  upon  this  topic.  It  is  stated  that 
the  manuscript  for  the  book  was  recently 
completed  and  that  it  will  soon  be  pub- 
lished. 

Mrs.  Solenberger  was  of  a  high  type 
of  womanhood.  Large  minded,  •' 
and  actively  interested  in  many  move- 
ments making  for  social  improvement, 
she  was  yet  a  devoted  mother  who 
brought  to  her  family  the  patience  and 
tenderness  and  wisdom  which  mu<t  make 
of  her  home  a  fragrant  memory  to  those 
knew  its  happin> 

CONSULTING  HOUSE- 
KEEPERS 

MARY  K.  SIMKHOVITCH 

Hudvorker.  Grmvkk  Hmx,  New  York 

In  these  days  of  standardization  the 
home  is  left  marooned.  The  consulting 
physician  is  summoned  in  hours  of  ill- 

by  the  anxious  mother;  the  father 
employs  a  standardize  to  come  in  and. 

is  factory  right;  the  town  in  which 
the  family  lives  employ*  an  engineer  to 
perfect  a  town  plan ;  the  architect  plans 
the  house  and  the  landscape  architect  the 
grounds;  the  children  go  to  a  school, 
which  presumably  has  some  sort  of  a 
duly  considered  educational  program  ;  the 


hospital  knows  what  it  is  about  from 
laboratory  to  operating  room;  even 
American  cities  are  taking  themselves  in 
hand  and  asking  how  they  can  use  their 
incomes  to  the  best  advantage,  although 
they  are  not  yet  alive  to  the  more  impor- 
tant question  of  how  that  income  can 
be  increased. 

In  all  this  modern^  maelstrom  of  or- 
ganization and  efficiency  where  is  the 
home ': 

In  many  of  our  states  farmers  can  get 
expert  advice  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
soils.  They  can  learn  how  to  obtain  a 
maximum  productivity  for  the  least  ex- 
penditure. Hut  the  fanner's  wife,  like 
everybody  else's  wife,  has  been  left  to 
alone.  She  is  governed  by  tradi- 
tion on  the  one  side  and  her  belief  in  her 
own  capacity  on  the  other.  She  thinks 
little  of  training  and  is  inclined  to 
believe  that  she  can  work  out  her  own 
economic  salvation  .without  outside  as- 
Mstance.  This  does  not  show  any  inher- 
ent weakness  in  the  individual  woman, 
but  simply  indicates  that  organization, 
which  has  developed  in  every  other  held, 
lias  not  yet  penetrated  to  the'home. 

\Vomen  are  wise.  They  know  that 
much  so-called  training  is  nothing  but  a 
new  way  of  spending  time  foolishly,  and 
that  experience  is  the  most  valuable  of 
teachers.  They  are  not  averse  to  learn- 
ing, however,  if  they  are  convinced  that 
the  method  i-  v.und.  They  merely  view 
with  suspicion,  often  well  grounded,  any 
scheme  which  has  not  been  thoroughly 
worked  out.  The  love  of  the  new  and 
exciting,  common  to  men  and  to  very 
young  women,  fails  to  appeal  to  the  ma- 
ture housekeeper.  But  she  will  not  prove 
impervious  to  ideas  of  efficiency  and 
standardization  if  they  are  presented  in 
ncrete  and  practical  way. 

N'ot  pnly  every  agricultural  school,  but 
every  training  school  teaching  household 
administration,  should  include  the  devel- 
'•; -merit  of  a  corps  of  Consulting  House- 
keerx-rs  (capital  C.  II.  you  notice).  The 
work  of  such  a  Consulting  Housekeeper 
would  be  to  go  into  a  home,  study  the 
situation  thoroughly,  and  make  a  care- 
ful report  on  how  that  household  could 
be  administered  with  a  maximum  of  effi- 
ciency on  the  income  available.  The  time 
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necessary  for  such  a  study  and  the  nature 
of  the  report  would  vary  according  to  the 
size  or  complexity  of  a  given  household. 
Fees  would  vary  in  proportion.  Such  a 
Consulting  Housekeeper  would  natural- 
ly on  request  install  proper  bookkeeping, 
would  indicate  what  proportion  of  in- 
come should  be  devoted  to  the  different 
elements  of  the  budget,  would  give  in- 
structions necessary  in  simple  sanitation, 
and  would  in  fact  thoroughly  overhaul 
the  household  management. 

It  is  possible  and  probable  that  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  useful  work  could  be  done 
in  bringing  about  efficiency  in  the  home 
life  among  small  wage-workers,  but  it  is 
in  families  with  an  income  of  from 
$i,oob  to  $10,000  that  this  plan  would  be 
of  the  most  use.  In  the  lower  income 
groups  the  income  is  so  small  that  ne- 
cessity proves  of  itself  a  sort  of  auto- 
matic standardizer.  The  emphasis  in 
such  families  should  be  placed  rather  on 
procuring  a  larger  income. 

THE  TREND  OF  THINGS 

A  very  interesting  booklet  is  the  first  annual 
report  of  the  United  Charities  of  Chicago. 
The  story  of  the  first  year's  work  of  the  or- 
ganization, formed  by  the  Relief  and  Aid  So- 
ciety and  the  Bureau  of  Charities,  is  well  told. 
well  printed,  and  illustrated  by  charts  and  re- 
markably good  photographs.  A  few  of  the  lat- 
ter— one,  for  instance,  of  a  sick  man  surround- 
ed by  his  family— invade  home  privacy  per- 
haps more  than  they  should,  but  for  the 
most  part  the'  pictures  are  not  open  •  to  this 
criticism,  but  are  illustrative  of  fresh  air  and 
nursery  work.  The  work  of  each  of  the 
eleven  districts  is  described  well  and  succinct- 
ly. Through  these  and  the  registration  bu- 
reau, the  United  Charities,  during  the  year 
ending  in  April,  1910,  came  into  contact  with 
14,191  families,  or  55,894  persons.  For  food, 
fuel,  clothing  and  rent,  $55,986.16  was  spent. 
In  the  Home  for  Men  436  men,  many  of  them 
convalescents  needing  special  care,  were  pro- 
vided for  at  an  expenditure  of-  $1,497.48,  and 
advice  or  employment  was  given  many  other 
stranded  men.  Besides  distributing  750  tons 
of  coal  for  the  Coal  Dealers'  Association  and 
acting  as  almoner  for  the  Soldiers'  Home 
Committee,  the  United  Charities  has  carried 
on  many  and  varied  social  activities.  In  the 
Mary  Crane  Day  Nursery,  where  a  daily  aver- 
age of  fifty-three  children  ranging  from  three 
months  to  ten  years  were  cared  for,  the  relief 
department  supplied  both  work  and  instruc- 
tion for  mothers  through  the  domestic  science 
kitchen,  the  laundry  and  the  sewing  room, 
where  work  is  done  for  the  various  depart- 


ments of  the  association's  charitable  work  and 
not  for  the  market.  The  nursery  is  equipped 
with  a  kindergarten,  a  milk  depot,  a  dispen- 
sary, and  a  roof  garden.  But  the  work  for 
children  is  not  limited  to  the  nursery.  The 
summer  infant  welfare  work  carried  on  for 
several  years  by  the  Relief  and  Aid  Society 
was  very  much  extended  this  season  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  Board  of  Health.  The 
work  was  centered  around  the  thirty  distrib- 
uting stations  of  the  Milk  Commission,  to 
which  a  corps  of  nurses  was  assigned;  five 
tents,  some  on  the  roofs  of  houses,  were,  equip- 
ped, partly  by  private  contribution  and  partly 
by  an  appropriation  through  the  Board  of 
Health.  Visiting  nurses,  doctors  and  lec- 
turers were  employed  and  by  the  end  of  the 
summer  the  Board  of  Health  reported  a  death 
rate  sixteen  per  cent  lower  than  the  preceding 
summer. 

-The  Fresh  Air  Department  sent  2,640  chil- 
dren on  two-week  visits  to  friends  of  the  so- 
ciety in  the  country  or  to  the  society's  sum- 
mer home,  Camp  Algonquin. 

For  tubercular  children  the  United  Chari- 
ties, in  co-operation  with  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, conducted  an  open-air  school  with  forty- 
nine  pupils  and  the  record  of  the  year's  experi- 
ment shows  a  gain  for  these  children  in  weight 
energy  and  intelligence.  Other  branches  pi 
the  United  Charities'  activities  are  the  social 
Service  Department  of  the  Cook  County 
Hospital  and  the  Inquiry  Department  which 
furnishes  information  in  regard  to  charitable 
institutions.  The  total  expenditure  for  the 
year  throughout  all  branches  of  the  work  of 
United  Charities  was  $195,622.64. 

*  *     * 

The  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company  has 
gotten  out  a  pamphlet  on  the  accident  relief 
plan  inaugurated  by  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation.  It  gives  the  terms  of  the  plan 
in  thirteen  languages :  Polish,  Slavish,  Croa- 
tian, Hungarian,  Swedish,  Norwegian,  Fin- 
nish, Greek.  Turkish,  Armenian,  Italian,  Ger- 
man, American. 

*  *     * 

The  last  number  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Sociology  contains  a  study  of  "non-family" 
men  in  lodgings  in  Chicago.  These  are  not 
'hoboes'  but  the  steadily  working,  unskilled 
laborers  in  the  steel  works,  on  the  streets  or 
railroads  or  in  lumber  camps — those  classes 
"whose  life  is  dominated  by  industry  .  .  . 
all  whose  other  interests  are  subordinated  to 
the  chance  of  a  job,  and  whose  family  life  is 
given  up  for  sordid  surroundings,  inadequate 
wages  and  unremitting  toil — the  latter  broken 
by  sleep  and  periodical  unemployment." 

Eight  hundred  and  fifty  men  were  studied 
in  ninety-six  groups.  A  large  proportion  were 
in  the  prime  of  life  and  forty-seven  per  cent 
had  wives  and  families  at  home  whom  they 
hoped  to  bring  over  in  time.  In  the  meantime 
they  were  permanent  lodgers  living  in  rooms, 
the  vast  majority  of  which  proved  to  be 
crowded  to  such  an  extent  as  to  violate  the 
law.  Croatians,  Servians  and  Bulgarians — 
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"hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water" — for 
the  most  part  lived  under  a  lodging  boss  at 
three  dollars  a  month,  occupying  a  bed  and 
paying  for  their  own  food,  which  was  cooked 
bv  the  boss  or  his  wife,  who  sometimes  also 
did  the  laundry  for  the  group.  In  other  cases 
they  lived  on  a  co-operative  basis  without  a 
boss  and  shared  expenses  for  lodging  and  food 
alike.  A  large  number  of  these  worked  at  the 
steel  works  earning  sixteen  dollars  a  week  for 
a  twelve-hour  day.  Practically  all  were  un- 
skilled. 
The  Italians,  of  lighter  build  and  of  longer 

nee   in   this   country,   were   not   for   the 

tart  engaged  in  heavy  or  ill-paid  work, 
but  were  many  of  them  union  members  em- 

'  in  the  building  trades,  working  only 
eight  hours  a  day.  Few  even  of  the  unor- 
ganized worked  a  twelve-hour  day.  Lodging 
conditions  were  much  the  same  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Bulgarians,  Servians  and  Croatians.  The 
covered  also  thirty-nine  Greeks,  whose 

•ion  presented  individual  elements  in  that 
alt  but  four  mm  were  in  business  on  their  own 
account  as  bootblacks,  fruit  and  flower  deal- 

•c.,  and  very  few  were  married.  Their 
lodging  arrangements  were  peculiar  to  them- 
They  lived  on  the  co-operative  plan, 
hired  whole  houses,  generally  of  the  small 
two«-story  frame  variety,  in  the  lower  story 
of  which  they  stabled  their  horses  and  stored 
their  pedler's  wagons.  Kxcept  for  the  pres- 
ence of  these  stables  the  houses  occupied  by 

reeks  were  the  only  ones  that  were  clean 
and  well  cared  for.  Some  light  is  thrown  on 
the  bad  housekeeping  in  most  of  the  houses 
as  well  as  on  the  complete  lack  of  family  in- 
fluences by  the  fact  that  in  the  lodgings  of 
8=0  men  only  eighty-nine  women  and 
children  were  found. 


The  Women's  Municipal  I.e..  '  Jassa- 

chtisetts  reports'  an  interesting  experiment  in 
prenatal  care  made  by  its  committee  on  in- 
fant social  service.  '  In  the  pist  eighteen 
months  a  visiting  nurse  has  had  supervision, 
within  a  few  weeks  of  confinement,  of 
some  600  pregnant  women,  advising  them  in 
matters  of  simple  hygiene  and  seeing,  when 
their  symptoms  demanded,  that  a  doctor  was 
called  in.  The  year  and  a  half's  record  shows 
no  deaths  at  confinement,  only  three  miscar- 
riages, and  though  almost  one-eighth  of  the 
•i  cared  for  showed  the  first  symptoms 
of  eclampsia,  so  promptly  were  they  treated 
that  not  one  case  was  allowed  to  develop. 
When  to  this  record  is  added  an  average 
weight  of  the  babies  born  of  nine  per  cent 
above  the  general  average,  the  committee  feels 
that  its  prenatal  care  has  been  justified  by 
results. 

•    •    • 

The  word  orphan  is  not  used  in  all  Aus- 
tralia, nor  is  there  an  orphan  asylum — facts 
interestingly  brought  out  in  the  report  of  the 
Children's  Council  of  South  Australia,  which 
has  a  population  of  250,000.  THE  SURVT.Y 


is  indebted  to  Dr.  Bayard  Holmes  of  Chicago 
for  a  summary  of  its  contents.  Its  method 
is  common  to  all  the  Australian  states. 

During  the  year  ended  June  30  last,  1,479 
children  were  under  its  control.  1,220  of 
whom  were  boarded  out,  seven  in  hospitals 
and  thirty-two  in  institutions  for  defectives 
and  delinquents  The  total  budget  was  about 
$100,000,  of  which  fifteen  per  cent  was  for 
central  administration.  The  expenses  for  the 
children  boarded  out.  including  administra- 
tive expense,  was  twelve  poundj  a  year,  or 
about  five  dollars  a  month,  each.  Some  of 
these  children,  working  part  time  after  they 
are  thirteen,  earned  and  deposited  in  the  Pos- 
tal Savings  Bank  a  total  of  $6,500  .  Applica- 
tions for  children,  which  are  always  greater 
in  number  than  the  children  to  be  placed  out, 
totaled  364.  Visits  and  reports  on  the  homes 
selected  are  made  by  both  official  and  volun- 
teer inspectors. 

One  of  the  most  notable  results  of  the 
•1's  work  is  the  reduction  of  mortality 
among  illegitimate  children  from  27  per  cent 
to  4.58  per  cent.  All  illegitimate  children, 
whether  destitute  or  not,  are  in  its  care  and 
it  has  charge  of  231  lying-in  homes. 


"To  provide  those  who  are  called  upon  to 
Sute  to  the  financial  support  of  these 
institutions,  societies,  or  clubs,  with  specific 
information  which  will  be  useful  in  determin- 
ing the  preferable  channels  for  the  distribution 
of  that  financial  assistance  which  the  average 
business  man  is  daily  called  upon  to  render," 
is  the  ambitious  purpose  of  a  report  just  is- 
sued bv  the  Rhode  Island  Bureau  of  Indus- 
trial Statistics  upon  the  Charitable  and  Phil- 
anthropic Agencies  in  Providence. 

The  pamphlet,  which  was  compiled  by  George 
H  Webb,  commissioner,  and  Carol  Arono- 
vici.  special  agent,  contains  a  synopsis  of  the 
report  of  each  organization  arranged  in  alpha- 
betical order.  The  name  and  address  of  each 
institution  are  given,  the  object  and  scope  of 
the  work  undertaken,  under  what  auspices  it 
is  conducted,  the  names  of  officers,  members 
of  executive  committee  and  directors,  who  de- 
cides upon  amount  paid  or  assistance  to  be 
rendered,  limits  of  work,  number  of  bene- 
ficiaries, property  valuation,  income  from  pri- 
vate contributions  and  from  public  funds,  how 
funds  are  collected  and  whether  or  not  ac- 
counts are  audited  regularly.  The  investiga- 
tion excluded  all  charitable  or  philanthropic 
agencies  which  were  conducted  strictly  as 
branches  of  church  or  parish  work. 

The  report  contains  a  serviceable  classifi- 
cation of  the  organizations  whose  activities  it 
describes,  and  a  discussion  of  the  work  done 
in  each  field  of  effort.  Four  agencies  failed 
to  reply  to  the  inquiries  sent.  The  report 
states  that  "in  so  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  gather  data  concerning  the  cost  of  chari- 
table and  philanthropic  work  of  the  city  of 
Providence,  this  is.  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
the  first  study  of  its  kind. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 

THE  WESTMORELAND  STRIKE 

To  THE  EDITOR: 

I  have  read  with  much  care  and  with  keen 
interest  the  article  pn  The  Westmoreland 
Strike,  published  in  THE  SURVEY  for  Decem- 
ber .},  and  I  wish  to  compliment  the  writers 
of  the  article  upon  their  comprehensive  and 
thoroughly  impartial  review  of  the  causes,  the 
progress,  and  the  status  of  this  industrial 
contest. 

During  the  ten  years  of  my  presidency  of 
the  United  .Mine  Workers  of  America,  I  be- 
came quite  familiar  with  the  policy  of  the 
coal  companies  operating  in  this  field  and  with 
the  character  of  the  workmen  employed  in 
the  mines ;  and  it  is  entirely  within  the  lines 
of  conservatism  to  say  that  no  group  of  em- 
ployers has  been  more  hostile  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  trade  organizations,  or  more  in- 
considerate of  the  welfare  and  safety  of  its 
employes  than  has  the  group  of  coal  operators 
in  the  Westmoreland  field  of  Pennsylvania. 
These  operators  have  always  refused  to  pay 
as  much  wages  or  to  concede  as  reasonable 
hours  of  labor  as  obtain  in  the  competitive 
coal  fields  located  east  and  west  of  them. 

The  coal  seams  underlying  Westmoreland 
county  are  so  advantageously  situated,  that 
the  companies  operating  the  mines  there  arc 
able  to  ship  their  product  to  both  the  eastern 
tide-water  markets  and  the  western  Pittsburgh 
market.  This  is  an  advantage  enjoyed  by  no 
other  coal  field  in  Pennsylvania ;  and  because 
of  the  favorable  location  of  the  mines,  these 
companies  are  well  able  to  pay  the  rates  of 
wages  prevailing  east  and  west  of  them  and 
to  accord  their  employes  the  same  hours  of 
labor  and  conditions  of  work  that  are  now 
enjoyed  by  the  miners  in  the  central  district 
of  Pennsylvania,  to  the  east  of  them,  and  in 
the  Pittsburgh  district,  on  their  west. 

The.  refusal  of  these  companies  to  treat 
their  employes  with  that  broad  spirit  of  jus- 
tice and  fair  play  that  has  been  the  predomi- 
nating factor  in  promoting  industrial  peace 
and  prosperity  in  other  coal-producing  coun- 
ties of  Pennsylvania  is  the  genesis  of  the 
present  strike  in  Westmoreland  county. 

No  amount  of  subterfuge  on  the  part  of 
these  coal  companies  will  convince  anyone 
familiar  with  the  situation  that  the  responsi- 
bility for  this  strike  should  be  placed  upon 
anyone  else.  It  is  puerile  for  them  to  say  that 
the  strike  was  caused  by  the  machinations  of 
"agitators"  from  other  fields.  Men  do  not 
strike  for  nine  months  to  gratify  the  ambitions 
of  the  "agitator" ;  they  will  not  endure  the 
long,  weary  struggle  of  hunger,  eviction,  and 
idleness  unless  they  have  real  grievances  to 
correct;  men  will  not  subiect  their  wives  and 
bahies  to  the  cold  winter  blasts,  to  the  danger 
of  living  in  tents,  suffering  the  indignities  and 
hardships  that  the  men  and  their  families  in 
Westmoreland  county  have  undergone,  unless 
some  great  principle  is  involved. 

The    miners    of    Westmoreland    countv    are 


fighting  for  the  right  to  live  their  own  lives 
in  their  own  way;  they  are  contending  for  the 
right  to  have  a  voice  in  determining  under 
what  conditions  they  shall  live  and  work. 
This  principle  is  as  dear  and  as  fundamental 
to  them  as  workmen  as  are  the  blessings  of 
•  liberty  to  them  as  citizens. 

JOHN  MITCHELL. 
New  York. 

IN  THE  NIGHT  COURT 

To  the  Editor: 

Homer  Folks  asks  in  your  columns  where  I 
got  my  information  that  "the  men  who  crowd 
the  Night  Court  all  see  if  a  girl  is  given  a 
clean  bill  of  health  by  dismissal,  and  some  of 
them  often  follow  her  out  of  the  court."  My 
informant  was  Lavinia  L.  Dock,  who  says 
that  she  has  seen  it  with  her  own  eyes.  Of 
course,  the  statement  does  not  apply  to  the 
girls  who  were  sent  to  the  hospital  while 
clause  79  was  in  effect,  or  to  the  workhouse, 
but  only  to  those  let  off  with  a  fine. 

ALICE  STONE  BLACKWF.LL. 

Dorchester,  Mass. 

"ON  AGAIN!" 
To  the  Editor : 

I  have  sent  THE  SURVEY  to  several  friends. 
One,  a  prominent  manufacturer,  writes :  "I 
wish  to  thank  you  for  several  recollections 
since  you  were  here,  but  mainly  for  THE 
SURVEY.  This  is  -quite  a  wonderful  magazine 
for,  like  Finnegan's  letter,  to  Flanagan,  'it 
boils  reports  down  to  almost  the  ultimate 
word'." 

FRANK  A.  MANNY. 
Western   State   Normal   School, 
Kalamazoo,    Mich. 

CALENDAR  OF  CONFER- 
ENCES 

(•HASHES — See  now  dates  for  Federal  Council 
of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  and  New  Jersey 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction. 

INTERNATIONAL     (PKEVKH-SLY     ANNOUNCED). 

International  Congress  on  Tuberculosis.  Sep- 
tember 24-30.  Rome,  Italy.  Secretary-general, 
Professor  Ascoll,  Via  Lucina.  Rome,  Italy. 

International  Association  for  Labor  Legislation, 
September,  1912.  Zurich,  Switzerland.  Secre- 
tary. Stephen  Bauer.  Basle.  Switzerland. 

International  Prison  Congress  (Quinquennial). 
London,  1015.  Secretary,  F.  Simon  van  der  Aa, 
(ironingen,  Holland. 

NATIONAL  (NEW) 

National  Conference  on  City  Planning,  Mnrcb. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Secretary,  Flavel  Shurtleff,  19 
Congress  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

American  Society  of  Municipal  Improvements, 
September  26-29.  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.  Secre- 
tary, A.  Prescott  Folwell,  239  West  39th  street, 
Netv  York  city. 

NATIONAL   (PREVIOUSLY  ANNOUNCED.) 

National  Civic  Federation.  .Tnnuary  12-14. 
New  York  city.  Secretary.  1).  L.  Oasp.  1  Madi- 
son avenue.  New  York  city. 

December  31.  1910. 


Fe-leral  Council  of  Churches  of  fhrlit  In  Amer- 
ica. Jinua  Corre- 
niH.n.lluu  secretary.  F..  B.  Sanr..nl.  D.U..  81  Bible 
House.  New  York  city. 

lean    Society    of   Sanitary   »nd    Moral    Pro- 
pli)laxl->.   S.-4-ond  Thursday   In   Frhruarr  and  April. 
i   ,  W      N      ^        '•...]••     .i'ig    officer.    James 
Pedenen.  M.D..  29  Went  Forty-second  utre. 
York    city. 

Federated  Bon*  Club*.  Annual  Meeting  Febru- 
ary is.  Fall  lilver.  Ma»s  Executive  secretary. 
Arthur  B.  Leach.  Koom  :«<M.  35  Congress  street. 
Annual  Conference.  June.  Brook- 


ll—ton. 
line.  Mass, 

Religions  Education  Association.  February  14- 
l«;  Providence.  R.  I.  Secretary.  Henry  F.  Cope. 

Michigan  avenue.  Chicago.    III. 
National  Child  Labor  Committee,  March.     Birm- 
ingham.     Ala.        Corresponding    officer.    Owen     R. 
Ixirejoy.  1(>3  Kast  Twenty-second  street.  New  York 
city. 

National  Association  for  the  Study  and  Educa- 
tion of  r.xc-i-|itionnl  Children.  Ma'ch  or  April. 
New  York  city.  Corresponding  officer.  Waldemar 
Urosunano.  Plali 

Convention    of    the    Young    Women's    Christian 
Association   of  America.   April    1U  -27.        In  llanapo- 
•:.i.     Secretary.     Ix>ls     J.     Vlele.     125     East 
Twenty  seventh   street.   New   York  city. 

American    Federation    of    Arts.    May.      Washing- 
Secretary.    Leila    Mechlin.    1741    New 
York  avenue,   Washington.  D.  C. 

National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion. June  7-14.  Boston.  Mass.  Secretary.  Alex- 
ander J'llii.-i  •:  I  •  Wayne,  Ind. 

I'robatlon    officers'    Association.    June 
-tary.    Koxer    N.    Bald- 
win,  00.1   Security    I!. ill. lint: 

•nal    Women's   Trade  June 

Boston     Mass.      Corresponding  officer.    Mrs.    D     W. 

K     •        :,  _;     \!  r         m     ••   •         Bl     :  Mo 

••ml    Federation   of   Kemeillnl    Ixtan    Assocla- 

I'.oeton.     Mass.        Secretary.  J.     T. 

\V..   Washington.    D    c. 

Impendent. 

Backward.  Truant  and  Iiellniiuent  children.    Jnne. 
Boston.  Mas*.      Secretary.  Elmer-  I.    Coffeen.  West- 

Mass. 

National  Conference  of  Poor  Law  Officials.  June 
7.  Boston.  Mass.  Presld-  •  •  rt  W.  Hill. 

Slate  Board  of  Charities,   lor,  East  Twenty-second 
street.   New   York  city. 

•.mial   meet- 
Ing.    .1 

Charles    Mclntlr- 
Eaaton    Pa.  of    both    meeting-  :    Medical 

American  Medical  Association.  June  27.  Los 
Annies,  Cal.  Secretary.  George  II.  Simmon'*. 
M.D..  .'•"!.*.  I>earhorn  svenue.  Chicago.  Ill 

Vitlon, I  '  AsMM-lsMon  of  the  1'nlte.t 

Bfal*s  J»ilv  °*in  Francisco.  Cal.  S*-cr»»tsrv. 

Irwln  Shepanl.  Wlnona.  Minn. 

National  Fraternal  Congress.  August  21.  Mack- 
Inac  Island.  Mich.  Secretary.  C.  A  • .  -  •  r.  Lan- 
sing. Mich. 

American  H.ispltal  Association.  September  10- 
••  ew  York  city.  Secretary.  Itrown. 

M  D.  l..'..nr..  i;,-nrrn\  l|..splfaf.  Can 

American  Prison  Association.  September.  Oma- 
ha. Neb.  recretarv.  Joseph  P.  Byers.  13  Central 
avenue.  Newark.  N 

American    Board   of   Commissioners    for    Foreign 

\r    ...,..-.  -      ;..   ;  M       .    , 

retary.    Cornelias    II.    Patten.     14     lieacon     street. 

>ss. 

Nations)  Conference  of  Catholic  Charities.  Sep- 
temhe-  Washington.  D  -etar.v. 

William     J.      Kerby.     D.D..     Catholic     University. 
Washington     I' 

M.     IXFWI. 

New    York     city    Cunf«rence    of    <  ha  rifles    and 

New  York  reiary, 

k    city. 

Missouri    •  of    charities    ni 

tloo,  November.      Kansas  i  v     W. 

..ir.l    of    Charities    .11, 

Colombia. 

New     York     Cunferei,.  r|tlr-s     nnil 

rectlon.     NOV.-IIIUT     II    If.        Wil.-rloiMi      \      •, 

retary.   John    A     Klfiitsbiiry.    105   East   22nd  street. 
New    I 


Pennsylvania   ContVn-ni f   charities  and   Cor- 

u  if.  Ptttcborcb,  Pa.  Secre- 
tary, Hull.  1533  -late  Trust 
llufiaing.  Phllmlelphia.  I'M 

STATE  AMI    I.-  ED) 

Colorado   State   Association    for   the    Prevention 
nnd   Control    of   Tuberculosis.    January    13.       l>en- 
ilo.     Secretary,   S.    Poulterer   Morris.    Room 
•ate  House.    Denver.   < 

New  York  Clillil  Welfare  Exhibit.  January  1S- 
Februarv  11'  N«'»-  York  <-|ty.  S.^rrclary.  Rov 
Smith  Wallace.  Room  3.103  Metropulltan  llmlcl- 
Ing.  New  York  city. 

Alabama  Conference  of  Charities  and  correc- 
tion. March.  Birmingham.  Ala.  Secretary. 
Maurice  Willows,  Birmingham.  Ala. 

i"Ctlrut    Conference    of    Charities    and    Cor- 

Secretary, 
cbnrlfs    I'     Ki-ll".  iry.   Conn. 

New  Jersey  Conference  of  charities  and  Correc 
tlon.  April  '-'-4.  Prin-  N  n\v.  J. 

Byron     Deacon.      17<>i  '      street.      Phila- 

delphia.  Pa. 

Arizona  Association  for  the  Study  and  Pre- 
vention of  Tuberculosis.  May.  Blshee,  Arlx.  Sec- 
retary, John  W.  Fllnn.  Prescott.  Arl*. 

Canadian    Conference    of    charities    and    Correc- 
tion.   Mav    S-ll'.       Hamilton,    fint.       Secretary.    P. 
ho'lson.    Parliament   Buildings.  Toronto.  Ont. 

New  Kneland  Conference  on  Street  Cleaning. 
Jane.  Springfield.  Mass.  Corresponding  officer, 
Carol  Aronovlcl.  33  Eddy  street.  Providence.  K.  I. 

Northern  Baptist  Convention.  June  l.'t  Phil- 
adelphia. Pa.  President.  Kiimry  W.  Hunt.  Denl- 
son  1'nlvcn.ltv.  Oranvllt*, 

ftagamore  Sorlolnelcal  Conference.  June  '-'7-2i>. 
Sagamore  Beach.  Mass.  I'nolili'nt.  li.orge  W. 

•iitrens  atrf  •  Mass. 

\  Brook  Assembly.  Auxost.  .stony  Brook, 
I.  I  Director.  J.  W.  Jenks.  Cornell  1'nlverslty, 
Ithaca.  N  1 

Pennsylvania  Association  of  Directors  of  the 
Poor  ami  charities.  o<-toi.,.r  M-i".  Indiana.  Pa. 
Secretary  I,  c.  Colhnrn.  Somerset.  Pa. 

f.Ten--e     of     Charities    and    Correction. 
November.      ToL  Secretary.       II        II. 

Milrer    >•"-,    Harrison   Building.  21    S.    High   street. 
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PUBLIC  MONEY  PAYS  FOB  our  costly,  handsome,  well  equipped  school  buildings. 
To  get  the  best  results  from  this  investment  they  must  be  kept  open  longer  than  seven 
hours  a  day.  In  many  cities  the  day-instruction  is  now  supplemented  by  other  activities 
which  yield  large  dividends  in  social  and  civic  service. 

THE  COMMUNITY  OWNS  THE  SCHOOLHOUSE.  It  is  the  natural  neighborhood  center, 
day  and  evening,  the  year  round.  It  can  be  used  effectively  for  a  surprising  number  and 
variety  of  gatherings.  It  can  serve  the  whole  neighborhood  and  bring  back  to  the  tax- 
payers who  paid  for  it  a  rich  return  in  recreation,  education  and  good  citizenship. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  or  CHILD  HYGIENE  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  commissioned 
Mr.  Perry  to  do  this  work.  He  has  brought  together  the  hard-won  experience  of  many 
cities  which  have  opened  their  schools  to  the  people.  He  gives  a  practical  outline  of 
organization,  cost  and  adminstration  of  "wider  use".  The  introduction  is  by  Dr.  Luther 
H.  Goilick. 

SCHOOL  EXTENSION  OF  THIS  SORT  was  given  a  special  session  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  National  Municipal  League  and  has  been  widely  discussed  by  Public  Education 
Associations,  Parent  and  Teacher  Associations,  Settlements  and  other  organizations.  Mr. 
Perry's  book  furnishes  just  the  information  needed  to  give  the  movement  impetus.  The 
chapter  titles  tell  the  story : 
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THE    COMMON    WELFARE 


THE  U.S.  IMMIGRATION 
COMMISSION'S   REPORT 

What  of  a  tale  of  adventure  in  forty 
volumes?  That,  after  all,  in  spite  of  its 
statistical  tables,  in  spite  of  its  encyclo- 
paedic length,  in  spite  of  other  and  sun- 
dry disguises,  is  the  report  of  the  Federal 
Immigration  Commission  now  in  press 
and  introduced  to  the  readers  of  Tin-. 
SLKVEY  in  this  issue.  For,  when  all  is 
said  and  done,  it  is  a  narrative  of  ex- 
ploration on  the  part  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  "undistinguished  Americans,"  as 
Hamilton  Holt  calls  them,  into  the  fast- 
nesses of  a  new  world  and  into  the  eco- 
nomic frontier  of  our  civilization;  and 
a  tale  of  discovery  also,  on  the  part  of  the 
staff  who  prosecuted  the  inquiry.  The 
agents  of  the  commission,  to  quote  its 
secretary,  W.  W.  Husband, 

spent  days  and  nights  in  the  wilderness  along 
the  Mexican  border  studying  methods  of 
gangs  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  smuggling 
Chinese  into  the  coun- 
try, they  traveled  in 
disguise  in  the  steerage 
of  transatlantic  ships, 
they  lived  in  immigrant 
homes,  sought  work 
through  immigrant  em- 
ployment agencies  and 
visited  the  haunts  and 
studied  the  methods  of 
traffickers  in  white 
slaves.  Their  work  was 
carried  on  in  the  con- 
gested districts  of  great 
cities,  in  industrial  cen- 
ters, in  remote  mining 
regions  and  construc- 
tion camps,  in  agricul- 
tural colonies  and  com- 
munities. 

When  somebody 
said  that  the  three- 
vohime  novel  was 
extinct,  Kipling,  his 
ire  aroused,  wrote 
his  ballad  of  The 
Three  Decker,  in  TAKING  TUB  I-AUT 
which  he  held 


Spite  of  modern  notions,  I  find  here  first  and 

best 
The  only  certain  packet  for  the  islands  of  the 

blest 

It  is  not  so  much  the  blessed  isles  as  the 
continents  of  desire,  for  which  tlte  heroes 
and  heroines  of  this  governmental  chron- 
icle are  bound,  and  whether  Kipling 
would  stand  for  the  sailing  qualities  of 
a  Forty  Decker,  still  less  for  the  Lcttres 
de  Marque  of  this  one,  is  a  matter  for 
speculation ;  for  in  praising  the  old  ro- 
mance, he  said : 

We  asked  no  social  questions — we  pumped  no 

hidden   shame, 
We   never   talked   obstetrics   when   the    little 

stranger  came. 

And  those,  after  all,  were  the  sailing 
orders  of  this  governmental  expedition, 
for  not  only  has  it  been  dealing  with  the 
adventures  of  a  migrant  people,  but  with 
a  jK-rilous  experience  through  which  the 
nation  has  been  going  for  the  past  few 
decades  and  on 
which  new  light  was 
sought. 

The  recommenda- 
tions of  the  commis- 
sion (page  603),  to- 
gether with  a  brief 
statement  of  its  find- 
ings, were  presented 
to  Congress  on  De- 
cember 5,  and  these 
offer  points  for  en- 
dorsement and  dis- 
sent, such  as  Mr. 
Lee  and  Miss  Ab- 
bott bring  out  in  con- 
tributed editorials  on 
another  page.  But 
it  will  be  a  matter 
of  months  before  the 
full  body  of  material 
upon  which  these 
or  other  conclu- 
sions may  be  based, 
will  be  available  for 
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SCOPE   AND 
MEMBERSHIP 

In  1882  the  federal  government  first 
assumed  the  function  of  controlling  im- 
migration and  in  the  succeeding  twenty- 
five  years  public  opinion  became  more 
or  less  divided  between  the  advocates 
of  two  opposing  policies.  The  federal 
commission  created  by  section  39  of  the 
immigration  act  of  February  20,  1907, 
has  been  called  a  compromise  between 
the  immigration  restrictionists  and  the 
anti-restrictionists  in  Congress,  and 
therefore,  from  the  congressional  point 
of  view,  its  work  may  fairly  be  regarded 
as  an  inventory  to  find  out  whether  the 
existing  policy  of  the  government  re- 
specting immigration  ought  to  be  contin- 
ued or  whether  present  conditions  de- 
mand actual  restriction. 

In  the  summer  of  1907  six  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  spent  ten 
weeks  abroad,  visiting  ports  of  embarka- 
tion and  the  districts  from  which  immi- 
grants come.  Certain  lines  of  inquiry 
were  inaugurated  under  various  commit- 
tees, but  this  first  year  the  work  was  ten- 
tative and  scattered.  In  the  second  year 
it  was  centralized  and  a  staff  built  up  for 
carrying  on  sustained  lines  of  inquiry, 
the  industrial  investigation  involving  the 
study  of  twenty-five  leading  industries, 
a  study  of  city  congestion,  and  of  agri- 
cultural distribution,  which  may  be  said 
to  have  been  the  major  lines,  although 
several  others,  as  will  be  noted,  are  of  all 
but  equal  rank.  To  quote  Mr.  Husband : 

In  the  course  of  the  investigations  origi- 
nal information  was  secured  from,  or  con- 
cerning, more  than  3,000,000  individuals,  or 
about  one-thirtieth  of  the  total  population  of 
the  United  States.  One-eighth  of  all  the  pub- 
lic school  children  in  the  country  were  in- 
cluded in  the  inquiry  and  in  some  of  the  lead- 
ing industries  as  many  as  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  wage-earners  employed  weie 
canvassed.  About  300  communities  were  more 
or  less  exhaustively  studied,  and  every  state 

'It  organized  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sena- 
tor William  I'.  rmilngham  of  Vermont,  and  in- 
cluded as  members  Senators  Lodce  of  Massachu- 
setts and  Lattimer  of  South  Carolina,  Representa- 
tives Howell  of  New  .lersey,  Rennet  of  New  York 
and  Burnett  of  Alabama.  Clmrles  P.  Nelll,  com- 
missioner of  Inlior.  1'rof.  Jeremiah  W.  .Tcnks  of 
Cornell  and  William  R.  Wheeler  of  California 
were  appointed  by  President  Roosevelt.  Senator 
Lnttlmer  (llP'l  In  10OS;  Ills  successor.  Senator  Mc- 
*  Laurln  of  Mississippi,  in  December,  1909.  when 
Senator  Percy  was  iippolnted  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
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in  the  Union  and  practically  all  the  larger 
cities  were  included  in  some  phase  of  the 
inquiry. 

After  what  might  be  called  the  pre- 
liminary explorations  and  before  the  field 
work  in  the  industrial  investigation  was 
'taken  up,  a  detailed  plan  was  mapped 
out.  Special  agents  who  had  been  in 
charge  of  the  experimental  work,  to- 
gether with  statisticians  in  the  employ  of 
the  commission,  met  in  Washington  in  a 
ten  days'  conference,  drawing  up  sched- 
ules to'  be  used  in  the  various  lines  of  in- 
vestigation. In  the  industrial  investiga- 
tion, for  instance,  field  work  was  begun 
in  the  summer  of  1908,  and  continued 
until  July  i,  1909,  the  force  numbering  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  as  high  as  200 
agents.  750,000  individual  schedules 
were  taken,  23,000  families  were  visited 
and  detailed  reports  made  on  250  com- 
munities. A  similar  work  was  carried 
on  in  the  Rocky  mountains  and  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  under  a  separate  staff, 
which  specialized  in  its  inquiry  of  Jap- 
anese and  Hindus,  but  studied  also  Euro- 
pean and  Mexican  immigrants  in  manu- 
facturing, mining  and  farming. 

Among   the   other   specialized   studies 
of  immigrant  groups,  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  schedule-census  of  the  chil- 
dren    of     immigrants     in     schools,     in 
which    for    one    day   the    public    school 
teachers     of     thirty     cities     and     paro- 
chial school  teachers  of  twenty-four  act- 
ed as  unpaid  agents  of  the  commission; 
the  study  of  alien  criminality,  which  in- 
cluded a  case  investigation  of  more  than 
500  individuals  in  New  York  and  vicin- 
ity and  which  brought  out  incidentally 
the  utter  lack  of  uniformity  in  American 
criminal  records ;  the  study  of  immigrant 
charity  seekers  in  forty-five  cities,  con- 
ducted with  the  assistance  of  the  secre- 
taries of  the  various  associated  charities ; 
and   the   study   of    immigrant    hospital 
cases  in  Bellevue  and  Allied    Hospitals, 
New  York. 

Another  group  of  specialized  inquiries, 
which  required  expert  work,  often  of  a 
detective  nature,  was  that  of  immigrant 
banks  (this  included  the  inspection  of 
books  and  records),  of  labor  camps, 
berry  and  fruit  picking  districts,  railroad 
and  other  construction  work  involving 
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the  floating  immigrant  labor  supply ;  the 
investigation  of  steerage  conditions,  in- 
cluding every  line  engaged  in  Atlantic 
coastwise  trade  and  twelve  transatlantic 
ships — (in  some  instances  the  agents  be- 
gan their  journey  at  some  point  in  the 
interior  of  Europe,  traveled  on  immi- 
grant trains  to  the  point  of  embarkation 
and  after  landing  in  the  United  States 
proceeded  to  their  destination  on  the 
trains  provided  for  immigrants) — ;  the 
so-called  white  slave  inquiry  carried  on 
by  a  special  corps  of  agents ;  and  that  of 
immigrant  homes,  employment  agencies 
and  aid  societies  to  which  agents  of  the 
commission  applied  in  the  guise  of  immi- 
grant girls  and  men. 

From  a  scientific  standpoint,  possibly 
the  most  distinctive  contribution  of  the 
commission  is  Professor  Boas's  report 
on  changes  in  the  bodily  form  of  de- 
scendants of  immigrants.  A  dictionary 
of  European  and  other  immigrant  people 
by  Daniel  Folkmar  will  be  a  unique 
feature. 

The  last  year  and  a  half  of  the  com- 
mission's work  was  devoted  to  the  tabu- 
lation and  preparation  of  data.  At  times 
more  than  200  statistical  clerks  under 
Fred  C.  Croxton,  chief  statistician,  and 
a  large  corps  of  writers,  were  employed 
at  the  Washington  headquarters.  Nev- 
ertheless, in  the  time  remaining  between 
the  completion  of  the  field  work  and  the 
dissolution  of  the  commission  on  Decem- 
ber 5,  it  was  not  possible  to  tabulate  the 
mass  of  incidental  data  secured,  and  tons 
of  schedules  will  be  turned  over  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
containing  a  great  amount  of  undigested 
information  along  all  lines. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  commission's 
conclusions  and  recommendations,  with 
views  of  the  minority,  has  been  issued 
the  past  month ;  a  summary  volume  will 
come  from  the  presses  in  January;  the 
forty  volumes  of  from  700  to  900  pages 
each  will  follow  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

The  report!  are  largely  of  a  statistical  na- 
ture and  while  tome  of  the  statistics  were  de- 
rived from  already  existing  sources,  in  the 
main  the  volumes  represent  entirely  new  data 
collected  by  the  commission.  The  commis- 
•ton's  task  would  have  been  a  large  one,  even 


for  a  well-organized  and  equipped  government 
bureau,  but  in  this  case  it  was  necessary  within 
a  limited  time  to  study  the  field,  plan  the  work, 
and  create  the  machinery  for  carrying  it  on 
and  completing  it  It  would  be  out  of  place 
for  me  to  comment  on  the  value  of  the  com- 
mission's work,  but  if  plans  and  hopes  have 
been  realized,  the  reports  will  stand  as  an  in- 
teresting, valuable  and.  so  far  as  may  be.  con- 
clusive exposition  of  the  subject  of  immigra- 
tion, and  also  as  a  correct  picture  of  industrial, 
economic  and  social  conditions  in  the  United 
States  at  the  present  time.  • 

A  FIRE  COLLEGE 
FOR    NEW    YORK 

Within  the  past  fortnight,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  fire  college  has  been  an- 
nounced by  the  New  York  Municipal 
Fire  Department,  so  that,  to  quote  the 
Sun: 

The  lore  of  fire  fighting  gained  by  in- 
dividuals in  years  of  fighting  thousands  of 
fires,  might  be  preserved  instead  of  dying 
with  the  individual. 

Practical  work  in  machine  shops,  lecture* 
on  explosives  by  well  known  chemists,  talks 
and  demonstrations  by  electrical  engineers  on 
the  new  problems  offered  by  the  high  voltage 
electrified  railroads,  the  handling  of  blazes  in 
Singer  buildings,  a  better  understanding  of 
the  high  pressure  system  and  very  practical 
lessons  in  the  scaling  of  walls,  jumping  into 
life  nets  and  the  handling  of  all  kinds  of  tools 
used  by  firemen— all  these  subjects  and  many 
more  of  a  practical  nature  will  be  taken  up 
and  drilled  into  the  force  by  the  fire  college. 

It  is  believed  that  the  establishment  of 
this  school  will  create  new  standards  of 
efficiency  in  the  work  of  extinguishing 
fires,  carried  on  by  the  city  as  a  munic- 
ipal function.  It,  however,  calls  atten- 
t;on  to  the  failure  of  American  cities 
to  create  fire  preventing  agencies  at  all 
comparable  to  their  extinguishing  serv- 
ice. The  record  of  the  new-law  tene- 
ments in  New  York — in  which  there 
have  been  no  fire  fatalities — shows  what 
the  application  of  progressive  standards 
in  construction  and  sustained  oversight 
can  do  for  a  given  class  of  buildings. 
The  hazards  of  another  great  group  of 
buildings,  equally  freighted  with  de- 
fenseless human  beings,  have  been  called 
to  public  attention  by  the  recent  Newark 
factory  fire.  This  is  made  the  text  of  a 
series  of  three  articles  in  the  current 
issue  of  THE  SURVEY,  two  of  them  by 
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experts  who  have  made  a  scientific  study 
of  different  phases  of  fire  prevention. 
A  branch  of  the  Newark  Fire  Depart- 
ment was  directly  across  the  street  from 
the  factory  which  burned.  It  could  not 
have  been  better  located  from  the  stand- 
point of  convenience  to  get  at  its  work. 
Yet  it  was  unable  to  put  out  the  blaze  in 
the  first  half  hour  and  in  that  half  hour 
twenty-five  people  were  killed. 

The  contention  of  the  students  of  fire 
prevention  science  is  that  a  fire,  so  far 
as  fatalities  are  concerned,  ought  to 
be  out,  not  in  the  first  half  hour,  but 
six  months  previous;  and  that  while 
there  will  remain  an  irreducible  mini- 
mum of  property  destruction  due  to 
fires,  the  human  risks  involved  should 
be  eliminated  by  precautions  devised 
with  this  sole  end  in  view.  Their  plea 
is  one  of  common  forethought  and  con- 
structive optimism,  which  challenges  the 
finality  of  such  a  verdict  as  that  of  the 
Newark  coroner's  jury: 

We  find  that  Carrie  Robrecht  came  to  her 
death  by  misadventure  and  accident  caused 
by  a  fall,  and  not  as  the  result  of  a  crim- 
inal act,  either  of  omission  or  commission, 
on  the  part  of  any  individual  or  individuals, 
whether  as  private  citizens  or  public  officers. 

PRO  POSE     A 
FIRE  INSTITUTE 

They  assert  that  fire  prevention,  panic 
control,  and  life  preservation  are  prac- 
ticable, that  here  is  a  great  field  of  mu- 
nicipal activity  to  which  the  cities  have 
yet  to  direct  their  energies.  Mr.  Mc- 
Keon  puts  it  that  fire  is  a  disease  of 
buildings;  and  in  a  campaign  for  its 
prevention  the  same  sort  of  educational 
propaganda  is  needed  as  in  preventing 
tuberculosis. 

In  this  connection  Mr.  McKeon  has 
made  an  interesting  proposal  for  the 
creation  of  a  fire  institute,  "to  improve 
living  conditions  in  so  far  as  they  are 
detrimentally  affected  by  fire."  His  plan 
for  the  institute  includes  research  along 
remedial  lines,  not  only  to  place  the  fire 
problem  on  a  scientific  basis,  but  also 
to  use  the  accumulated  knowledge  in  de- 
vising practical  measures  for  securing 
safety  from  fire  in  homes  and  dwellings. 


The   program   he   suggests    for   such   an 
institute  folows: 

RESEARCH  :   STUDY  OF  FIRE  AS  A  DESTRUCTIVE 
SOCIAL  PHENOMENON 

a,  Compile  records  of  fires  for  statistical  in- 

formation, such  as  number,  locality,  char- 
acter of  buildings,  class  of  persons  affect- 
ed, causes  of  origin  and  extension,  results 
in  person  and  property  loss. 

b,  Analyse  causes  of  death  and  injuries  to  per- 

sons to  ascertain  if  due  to  habitation,  em- 
ployment, housekeeping,  accident,  arson, 
absence  of  life  saving  appliances. 

c,  Determine  effect  on  living  conditions  such 

as  increased  cost  of  living  due  to  payments 
for  fire  insurance,  fire  tax,  higher  renls, 
uninsured  property  destroyed.  Reduction 
of  income  for  individual  and  family  by 
loss  of  employment,  or  injury  or  death  of 
wage-earner.  Break-up  of  family  due  to 
death  of  parent  as  wage-earner,  or  as 
home-keeper. 

d,  Report  on  precautions  exercised  in  homes 

and  dwellings,  such  as  structural  features 
of  buildings,  condition  of  heat  and  lighting 
apparatus,  housekeeping  methods,  use  of 
fire  alarms,  extinguishers,  and  escapes. 

REMEDIAL:   DEVELOPMENT  OF  FIRE  PREVENTION 
AS  AN  APPLIED  SCIENCE. 

e,  Educational :    The    preparation    of    instruc- 

tive articles  for  publication  in  newspapers 
and  magazines.  The  delivery  of  lectures 
in  public  and  private  lecture  courses  and 
centers.  The  advocating  of  fire  preven- 
tion as  part  of  the  courses  for  domestic 
science  and  home  economics  teachers.  The 
advocating  of  some  instruction  in  fire 
prevention  for  public  school  children.  The 
conducting  of  practical  courses  for  jani- 
tors, housekeepers  and  others  having 
charge  of  buildings  and  institutions.  The 
maintenance  of  a  bureau  of  information. 

f,  Engineering:  An  exhibit  of  mechanical  ap- 

pliances, devices  and  systems  used  for  fire 
preventions.  The  study  of  engineering 
methods  of  preventing  fire.  The  inspec- 
tion of  homes  and  dwellings  and  the  rec- 
ommending of  proper  safeguards.  The 
examination  of  plans  for  new  buildings. 
The  training  of  fire  prevention  engineers. 

g,  Insurance :  The  preparation  of  a  plan   for 

furnishing  fire  insurance  at  a  minimum 
cost  and  by  installments. 

h.  Legislation:  Calling  the  attention  of  public 
officers  to  the  enforcement  of  existing  fire 
laws.  Securing  the  revision  of  defective 
fire  laws.  Agitating  the  adoption  of  new 
fire  laws. 
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TIIK  TOWNS   IX   WHICH   POSTAL  SAVINGS  BANKS  WERE  OPENED  WITH  THE   NEW    YBAK. 


Ala. 
f.    Ariz 
snni.-.irt.   Ark. 
OroTllle.  Calif. 
Leadvlllr.    < 
Annonia.  Conn. 
l>ovfr.   1*1. 
Key   Weal.  Fla, 
Brunawlrk.  Ua. 
i'orur  d'Alene,   Idaho 
jVkln.   111. 
l'rlnc*ton.   Inil. 


POSTAL  SAVINGS  BANKS 
START  AT  PENNY   SIZE 

The  postal  savings  bank  system  starts 
this  month  on  a  small  scale,  the  appro- 
priation limiting  the  number  opened  to 
one  second-class  post  office  in  each  state. 
The  important  thing  is  that  a  plan  for 
promoting  public  thrift,  which  in  other 
countries  long  ago  became  a  big  factor 
in  the  economic  fabric  of  the  nation,  is 
to  have  a  trial  at  last. 

The  board  of  trustees  for  the  postal 
saving  bank  system  selected  towns  that 
range  in  population  from  three  or  four 
thousand  to  twenty-five  or  thirty.  From 
the  accompanying  map  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  scattered  they  are.  A  line  drawn 
from  the  middle  of  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  North  Dakota  to  the  southern- 
most point  of  Texas  would  scarcely  come 
within  200  miles  of  a  postal  savings 
office.  An  enormous  belt  through  the 
populous  heart  of  Michigan,  Indiana, 
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iM-rorah,  la. 
ritiolxir*.   Kan. 
Mldillnlaro.  Ky. 
NCIT   Iberln.  La. 
llumfciril.  Mr. 
FriMlliiirK.   Mil. 
Norwood,  alaaa. 
llourhton.  Mich. 
HrmldJI.  lllnn. 
Gulfnort.  Mia*. 
Cart  baft,  Mo. 
Anaconda.  Moot. 

Nebraaka  City.  Neb. 
Canon  City.  Nei. 
Borlln,   N.   II. 
Kullirrford.  JJ.  J. 
Km  on.    N.    M. 
Cohort.  N.  Y. 
Sallahury,  N.  C. 
Wahprtoo,  N.  D. 

.llMllll.      1). 

Onrmon.  Okla. 
Klnniath  Kalla,  Or*. 
Oubola.  Pa. 

Brlntol.  R.  I. 
NPW  l*rry,  S.  C. 
Dradwuotl.  8.  D. 
Johnaon  City.  Tenn. 
I'ort  Arthur,  Tex. 
I'roTo    Utah. 
MontpHIrr,   Vt. 
Clifton  Kom.  Va. 
Olympla.  \Vn«h. 
Crafton.   W.   Va. 
alanliotvor,  Wla. 
Laramla.  Wyo. 

Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee  is  un- 
touched. 

The  communities  picked  are  said  to  be 
those  which  have  greatest  need  of  this 
service.  Over  twenty  have  for  their 
chief  industry  mining,  smelting,  foun- 
dries, or  blast  furnaces,  a  dozen  or  so 
are  factory  and  mill  towns,  while  nearly 
half  a  score  are  devoted  to  shipping  or 
lumber  interests.  These  are  all  indus- 
trial cities  where  facilities  are  in  de- 
mand for  depositors  who  can  make  only 
modest  savings.  But  one  or  two  are 
quite  small  farming  communities,  one  is 
a  summer  resort  and  another  a  suburb 
of  commuters,  and  it  is  a  little  hard  to 
know  why  they  were  chosen.  Four  have 
a  considerable  foreign  population  which 
is  accustomed  to  postal  savings  banks 
and  tends  to  distrust  our  privately  man- 
aged institutions. 

Scarcely  half  a  million  of  our  great 
population  can  possibly  be  served  by  the 
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offices  that  have  been  established.  It 
will  be  a  long  time  before  the  results  of 
the  trial  will  be  known,  and  not  until 
more  postal  savings  banks  have  been 
opened  and  arrangements  completed  for 
making  deposits  at  branch  offices  in  the 
larger  cities,  will  it  be  possible  to  judge 
fairly  the  success  of  the  system. 

In  cities  possessing  sound  savings 
banks  under  state  supervision,  depositors 
will  prefer  these  because  they  pay  al- 
most, if  not  quite,  twice  as  much  interest 
as  the  government.  But  in  rural  sec- 
tions and  communities  devoid  of  well 
established  facilities  for  saving,  post- 
office  banks  will  furnish  a  strong  incen- 
tive to  thrift. 

CONSERVATION 
OF   EYESIGHT 

The  agencies  at  work  to  promote  the 
public  health  by  preventing  unnecessary 
disease,  injury  and  strain,  have  a  most 
promising  recruit  in  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
and  the  Conservation  of  Vision,  which 
will  be  organized  as  a  result  of  a  recent 
conference  in  New  York.  The  aptly  de- 
scriptive terms  of  the  name  will  make 
strong  appeal  to  the  groping,  bespectacled 
sons  of  civilized  men.  The  association 
has  opportunity  for  the  widest  usefulness 
in  this  twentieth  century,  when  every 
condition  of  work  and  living  make  con- 
stant, disastrous  war  on  eyesight. 

By  the  terms  of  the  resolution  which 
led  to  the  appointment  of  a  board  to  ef- 
fect a  permanent  organization  under  Dr. 
F.  Park  Lewis  of  Buffalo  as  chairman, 
the  field  is  charted  off  in  three  parts : 

Prevention  of  infantile  blindness. 

Prevention  of  blindness  from  industrial  and 
other  accidents  and  from  diseases. 

Conservation  of  vision  through  improved 
hygiene  during  school  life  and  in  industry. 

The  association  will  invite  the  co-oper- 
ation of  all  societies  interested  in  the 
blind,  in  social  purity  and  sex  education, 
in  preventing  infant  mortality,  in  safe- 
guarding industrial  occupations  and  all 
medical,  educational,  commercial  and 
labor  bodies,  women's  clubs,  and  organi- 
zations dealing  with  social  and  economic 


questions.      It    will    become    a    clearing 
house  for  the  conservation  of  eyesight. 

The  organization  is  due  immediately 
to  the  conference  which  was  called  by 
Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis  of  Buffalo,  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  blindness  of  the 
American  Medical  Association ;  Edward 
M.  Van  Cleve  of  Columbus,  president  of 
the  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind;  and 
James  P.  Munroe  of  Boston,  president 
of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for 
the  Blind.  But  the  interest  to  which  this 
committee  and  the  association  itself  owe 
their  existence  was  created  by  Louisa  Lee 
Schuyler,  chairman  of  the  New  York 
Committee  on  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness, and  Dr.  Lewis,  who  called  a  similar 
conference  a  year  ago.  The  nation-wide 
effort  to  prevent  unnecessary  blindness 
springs  from  the  quiet  efforts  of  these 
two  workers  who,  in  organizing  the  New 
York  committee  in  1908,  formed  the  first 
lay  body  in  the  country. 

The  study  of  midwifery  by  the  New 
York  committee  was  presented  by  its  ex- 
ecutive secretary,  Carolyn  C.  Van  Blar- 
com.  It  led  to  an  offer  by  Dr.  John  W. 
Brannan,  president  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  Bellevue  and  Allied  Hospi- 
tals, to  co-operate  in  furnishing  the  first 
training  for  midwives  in  this  country. 
The  importance  of  such  a  course  may  be 
realized  from  the  fact  that  about  one-half 
the  children  born  in  large  cities  are  de- 
livered by  midwives  and  about  one-half 
the  cases  of  preventable  blindness  are 
due  to  infection  at  birth.  A  few  states 
have  attempted  the  supervision  of  mid- 
wives,  and  three,  New  York,  Rhode 
Island  and  Massachusetts,  give  free  pro- 
phylactic treatment  at  birth.  Aside  from 
this  midwives  are  free  to  go  their  way, 
unregistered,  unsupervised,  often  un- 
trained, but  charged  with  responsibility 
for  thousands  of  babies  each  year.  The 
responsibility  of  physicians  is  even  great- 
er because  of  their  larger  numbers  and 
the  larger  number  of  confinements  which 
they  attend.  Of  116  cases  of  ophthalmia 
neonatorum  (infantile  blindness)  recent- 
ly investigated  in  Boston,  114  were  of 
children  delivered  by  physicians  and  two 
of  children  delivered  by  midwives ;  of  33 
investigated  in  New  York,  22  were  by 
physicians  and  n  by  midwives.  Of  the 
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22  physicians  responsible  for  blindness 
only  one  had  used  prophylactic  treat- 
ment, while  of  the  eleven  midwives  three 
had  used  it.  The  new  association  thus 
offers  a  fresh  and  interesting  example 
of  the  need,  and  the  recognition  of  the 
need  by  medical  men,  of  co-operation 
by  laymen  in  the  prevention  of  disease. 

The  prevention  of  infantile  blindness 
is  first  and  perhaps  most  pressing  of  the 
association's  work,  but  other  phases  were 
strikingly  brought  out  at  the  conference. 
They  include  better  birth  registration, 
the  effect  of  tobacco  on  eyesight,  work- 
accidents,  infection  in  swimming  baths, 
phlyctenular  keratitis  in  undernourished 
children,  bad  lighting,  particularly  in 
schools  and  factories,  and  "department 
store"  eyeglasses. 

TERMS   OF    LICENSE  FOR 
HARMLESS  PHOSPHORUS 

The  instinct  to  "fear  the  Greeks  even 
bearing  gifts"  has  made  many  wonder  if 
the  Esch  bill  in  Congress  to  prohibit 
poisonous  phosphorus  in  matches  would 
not  establish  a  monopoly,  since  the  larg- 
est company  favors  this  measure  and  has 
patent  rights  to  the  most  widely  used 
non-poisonous  substitute  for  white  phos- 
phorus. The  Diamond  Match  Company 
drew  up  licenses  upon  fair,  if  not  gener- 
ous, terms  to  govern  the  use  of  sesqui- 
sulphide  of  phosphorus  by  other  manu- 
facturers. Eight  companies  accepted  the 
conditions  and  have  paid  in  whole  or  in 
part  their  share  of  the  cost  of  the  patent 
protecting  this  non-poisonous  composi- 
tion. 

Although  each  licensee  was  allowed  to 
produce  an  unlimited  quantity  of  matches 
or  to  use  any  other  form  of  non-poison-, 
ous  phosphorus,  of  which  there  are  sev- 
eral, some  have  feared  that  all  the  agi- 
tation against  white  phosphorus  was  but 
a  scheme  to  place  the  small  independent 
mies  at  the  mercy  of  the  trust 
which  owns  the  patent  for  sesqui- 
sulphide.  To  make  this  suspicion  impos- 
sible the  president  of  the  Diamond  Match 
Company,  in  a  letter  to  Representative 
.  the  author  of  the  bill,  calls  atten- 
tion to  some  changes  which  have  been 
made  voluntarily  in  the  licenses  already 
issued.  A  royalty  of  four-tenths  of  a 


cent  for  the  use  of  sesqui-sulphide  for 
every  thousand  matches  beyond  the  quan- 
tity which  a  company  was  entitled  to 
make,  on  the  basis  of  its  percentage  of 
the  number  manufactured  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1910,  has  been  remitted, 
and  all  restrictions  as  to  the  number  to 
be  contained  in  a  box  waived. 

As  the  president  says  in  his  letter,  how- 
ever, "there  still  remains  the^problem  of 
how  we  can  best  formulate  a  proposi- 
tion in  respect  to  granting  licenses  in  the 
future"  to  existing  manufacturers,  or  to 
any  other  companies  that  later  on  may 
desire  permits.  He  offers  to  assign  the 
patent  in  trust  to  any  department  or  bu- 
reau of  the  federal  government  or  to 
any  official  of  any  department  and  his 
successor  in  office,  in  order  that  "li- 
censes may  be  granted  on  such  terms  as 
may  appear  in  the  discretion  of  such 
department,  bureau,  or  individual  equi- 
table and  fair."  If  no  department,  bu- 
reau, or  official  will  accept  such  an  as- 
signment the  company  offers  to  execute 
it  in  favor  of  any  corporation,  associa- 
tion, or  individual  who  can  give  reason- 
able assurance  of  prompt  and  just  treat- 
ment of  applications  for  licenses. 

The  cause  of  this  remarkable  offer  is 
said  to  be  the  fear  of  the  manufacturers 
that  if  federal  legislation  is  not  passed 
the  agitation  about  the  dangers  to  the 
workers  in  the  trade  will  result  in  state 
legislation,  which  will  not  be  uniform 
thrnnehowt  the  country.  In  fact  a  law  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  poisonous  phosphorus 
has  already  been  recommended  in  New 
York  by  a  high  state  official. 

PROGRAM  TO  PREVENT 
INCREASE  OF  INSANITY 

The  first  public  meeting  in  the  cam- 
paign of  the  Committee  on  the  Insane,  of 
the  New  York  State  Charities  Aid  Asso- 
ciation, whose  plans  were  described  in 
Tin.  SURVEY  of  November  12,  was  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Medicine  two  days  before 
Christmas.  Tb<»  sneakers  represented  all 
the  elements  which  are  to  co-operate  in 
the  effort  to  prevent  insanity,  that  is.  the 
School  of  Philanthropy  as  interested  in 
all  matters  of  social  importance,  the  med- 
ical profession,  the  State  Giarities  Aid 
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Association,  and  the  State  Commission 
in  Lunacy.  The  representative  of  the 
state  commission  was  its  president,  Dr. 
Albert  W.  Ferris,  who  gave  the  actual 
figures  of  insanity  within  the  state,  show- 
ing the  state  hospitals  filled  beyond  their 
capacity  with  35,520  dependents  with ' 
mental  defect,  of  whom  31,606  are  in- 
sane, and  whose  care  costs  one-sixth 
of  the  total  public  expenditure.  Adding 
to  these  the  patients  cared  for  at  home 
the  state  shows  as  a  whole  54,520  persons 
with  mental  disease  or  defect,  an  average 
of  one  to  167  in  the  population.  Almost 
half  the  institutional  cases  came  from 
New  York  city. 

Even  more  alarming  than  the  actual 
figures  at  the  present  time,  is  the  increase 
in  insanity  as  compared  with  population 
increase  in  the  last  twenty  years,  for 
within  this  time  the  population  of  New 
York  state  has  increased  only  49.9  per 
cent  as  against  an  increase  of  103.9  Per 
cent  in  the  number  of  the  insane. 

To  find  the  cure  it  is  necessary  to  an- 
alyze the  causes  of  insanity.  This  was 
done  by  Dr.  M.  Allen  Starr  of  Columbia 
University,  who  outlined  the  classification 
made  by  Dr.  Kraeselin  of  Munich  and 
showed  the  probabilities  of  prevention 
and  cure  in  each  class.  Of  the  so-called 
internal  .causes,  inheritance,  development 
and  education,  education  alone  is  sus- 
ceptible of  regulation.  Preventive  work 
has  already  been  started  in  the  special 
classes  for  defectives  in  the  public 
schools,  and  in  the  training  of  normal 
children  in  habits  of  attention  and  self- 
control,  as  well  as  in  the  special  instruc- 
tion given  in  sex  hygiene  and  the  dan- 
gers of  alcoholism. 

The  second  class  of  causes  is  exter- 
nal and  includes  the  use  of  alcohol  and 
drugs,  which  is,  according  to  the  figures 
of  the  lunacy  commission,  responsible 
for  28.9  per  cent  of  all  cases  of  insan- 
ity ;  and  syphilis  which  is  responsible  for 
22  per  cent  of  the  men  patients  from 
metropolitan  districts.  Other  external 
causes  are  certain  infectious  diseases,  like 
typhoid  and  grip,  and  auto-intoxications 
due  to  chemical  defect  in  the  digestive 
system.  Though  not  so  directly  prevent- 
able as  those  that  can  be  dealt  with  by 
education,  a  certain  percentage  of  these 


cases  are  undoubtedly  preventable.  The 
proportion  of  the  third  class,  the  psychi- 
cal causes:  overworry,  overwork  and 
overstrain,  that  could  be  prevented,  is 
hard  to  estimate ;  but  probably  one-third 
of  all  cases  of  insanity  are  preventable. 
The  campaign  to  prevent  this  one- 
third  was  described  by  Homer  Fofks 
and  Dr.  Ferris.  It  includes  what  Samuel 
McCune  Lindsay  spoke  of  as  the  distinct- 
ly modern  element  in  education,  the 
movement  for  publicity  in  all  matters  of 
practical  social  importance,  by  means  of 
lectures,  leaflets,  exhibits,  and  moving 
pictures.  Besides  this  education  of  the 
public,  the  educational  side  covers  the 
re-education  and  diversion  of  patients, 
and  the  special  teaching  of  backward 
children.  For  after-care  of  the  patient 
and  prevention  in  his  family  the  State 
Lunacy  Commission  hopes  to  extend 
widely  the  dispensary  system,  to  employ 
at  each  state  hospital  one  physician  and 
one  social  service  visitor  for  each  of  the 
eighteen  state  hospitals,  who  will  look 
after  discharged  patients  in  their  homes. 
The  work  of  the  hospital  will  be  furth- 
er supplemented  by  the  work  in  the  home 
of  the  prevention  and  after-care  com- 
mittees of  the  State  Charities  Aid 
Association. 


EDITORIAL  GRIST 

THE  RESTRICTION   REC- 
OMMENDATIONS 

JOSEPH  LEE 

Boston 

The  gist  of  the  Federal  Immigration 
Commission's  report  is  in  its  conclusions 
— first,  that  there  is  an  oversupply  of 
unskilled  labor  in  the  industries  of  the 
country  sufficient  to  demand  a  restriction 
upon  the  further  admission  of  unskilled 
labor;  second,  restriction  should  be  suf- 
ficient to  produce  a  marked  effect  upon 
the  present  supply  of  unskilled  labor; 
third,  in  making  the  exclusion,  the  aliens 
debarred  should  be  as  far  as  possible 
those  who,  by  reason  of  their  personal 
qualities  or  habits,  would  least  readily 
be  assimilated  or  would  make  the  least 
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desirable  citizens.  The  practical  rec- 
ommendation is  summed  up  in  this  sen- 
tence : 

A  majority  of  the  commission  favor  the 
reading  and  writing  test  as  the  most  feasible 
single  method  of  restricting  undesirable  im- 
migration. 

From  this  conclusion  only  William  S. 
Bennet  dissents. 

The  commission,  therefore,  comes  out 
squarely,  not  merely  for  selection,  but 
for  restriction  of  immigration,  and  bases 
its  conclusion  upon  industrial  grounds. 
Its  most  important  finding  as  to  facts  is 
that  the  continued  large  immigration  of 
unskilled  laborers  has  kept  conditions  in 
the  semi-skilled  and  unskilled  occupa- 
tions from  advancing;  that  the  presence 
of  the  recent  immigrants  in  constantly 
increasing  numbers  has  prevented  prog- 
ress among  the  older  wage-earning 
class  in  certain  sections;  that  the  stan- 
dard of  living  of  the  newcomers  "is  so 
far  below  that  of  the  native  American 
or  older  immigrant  workman,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  latter  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  them";  that  the  numbers 
of  recent  immigrants  "arc  so  great  and 
the  influx  is  so  continuous,  that  even 
with  the  remarkable  expansion  of  indus- 
try during  the  past  few  years  there  has 
been  created  an  oversupply  of  unskilled 
labor."  In  some  industries  this  condi- 
tion "is  reflected  in  a  curtailed  number 
of  working  days  and  a  consequent  yearly 
income  among  the  unskilled  workers 
which  is  very  much  less  than  is  indi- 
cated by  the  daily  wage  rates  paid;  and 
while  it  may  not  have  lowered  in  a 
marked  degree  the  American  standard 
of  living,  it  has  introduced  a  lower  stan- 
dard which  has  become  prevalent  among 
the  unskilled  industry  at  large."  In 
short,  practically  unlimited  immigration 
of  unskilled  workers  keeps  the  unskilled 
class  of  labor  in  this  country  permanent- 
ly below  the  American  standard  of  liv- 
ing. It  is  to  remedy  this  condition  that 
restriction  is  called  for  entirely  apart 
from  all  other  considerations. 

With  this  view  it  would  seem  that  all 
who  believe  in  a  living  wage,  or  in  any 
standard  of  living  for  the  working  people 
of  this  country,  or  in  any  effective  at- 
tempts to  raise  that  standard,  must 


agree ;  for  it  is  certainly  the  case  that  so 
long  as  every  rise  of  wages  operates 
merely  to  suck  in  unlimited  thousands  of 
the  surplus  population  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  no  permanent  raising  of  our  own 
standard  can  be  hoped  for.  The  net  re- 
sult of  present  immigration  is  simply  to 
spread  the  unfortunate  conditions  which 
the  poorer  immigrants  represent  over  our 
own  country  and  to  leave- their  home 
problem  as  far  from  solution  as  it  was 
before.  It  is  the  old  case  of  the  English 
sparrows  over  again ;  there  are  not  per- 
manently fewer  of  them  in  England  since 
they  came  here  and  drove  out  our  native 
birds. 

The  placing  of  this  industrial  question 
of  the  standard  of  living  as  the  fore- 
most consideration  in  the  report  is  jus- 
tified, not  only  by  the  effects  of  immigra- 
tion on  this  country,  but  by  the  motive 
and  nature  of  the  immigration  itself. 
That  the  motive  is  now  chiefly  industrial 
is  shown  by  the  accuracy  with  which  the 
waves  of  immigration  follow  the  labor 
market ;  by  the  facts,  noted  by  the  com- 
mission, that  forty  per  cent  of  the  immi- 
grants return  home  (chiefly  with  the  re- 
ceding of  the  prosperity  waves),  that 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  new  immi- 
gration consists  of  males,  and  that  it 
remains  to  a  great  extent  in  cities  and 
does  not  settle  on  farms. 

A  large  part  of  the  present  movement, 
especially  from  southern  and  eastern 
Europe,  is  made  possible  through  assist- 
ance of  relatives  or  friends. 

A  large  number  of  immigrants  are  induced 
•o  come  bv  quasi-labor-agents  in  this  coun- 
try who  combine  the  business  of  supplying  la- 
borers to  large  employers  and  contractors 
with  the  so-called  emigrant  banking  business 
and  the  selling  of  steamship  tickets. 

Another  importnnt  agency  in  promoting 
immigration  from  Europe  to  the  United  Stntes 
are  the  many  thousands  of  steamship  ticket 
agents  and  sub-agents  operating  in  emigrant- 
furnishing  districts  of  southern  and  eastern 
Europe.  .  .  .  The  steamship  agent  prop- 
aganda flourishes  everywhere. 

The  existence  of  the  propaganda  "is  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge  in  the  emi- 
grant-furnishing countries,  and  it  is  fair 
to  assume  is  acquiesced  in,  if  not  stimu- 
lated by,  the  steamship  lines  themselves." 
To  the  steamship  companies  the  emigra- 
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tion  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe 
is  peculiarly  attractive  because  so  many 
of  the  immigrants  from  these  countries 
go  forward  and  back,  so  that  the  com- 
pany gets  a  fare  both  ways. 

In  short,  our  present  immigration,  thus 
fostered  for  purely  industrial  purposes, 
is  largely  a  cold  business  proposition.  It 
has  behind  it,  partly,  the  same  business 
motive— the  desire  for  a  supply  of  cheap 
labor — which  formerly  brought  about  the 
African  slave  trade  (although,  of  course, 
the  two  cases  are  not  closely  parallel  in 
other  respects),  and  partly  the  natural 
desire  of  the  steamship  companies  for 
larger  dividends. 

A  natural  consequence  of  this  selec- 
tion largely  by  steamship  agents  is  that 
the  types  selected  are  not  such  as  easily 
to  assimilate  with  our  present  popu- 
lation. The  absence  of  family  life  among 
a  large  proportion  of  the  immigrants,  the 
overcrowding  and  congestion  in  cities, 
the  fact  that  "the  tendency  to  become 
naturalized  citizens,  even  among  those 
who  have  been  here  five  years  or  more,  is 
not  great,"  are  all  natural  and  consistent 
consequences  of  the  purely  commercial 
motive  on  the  part  of  the  importer  and 
of  those  imported. 

The  fact  that  the  bodily  form  of  some 
children  has  been  found  to  differ  in  type 
from  their  foreign-born  parents  is  the 
most  hopeful  discovery  made  in  this  con- 
nection. But  until  the  Negro,  who  was 
imported  very  much  earlier  and  has  been 
subjected  to  American  conditions  now 
for  many  generations,  has  become  more 
fully  assimilated  in  form,  color,  and 
other  perhaps  more  important  attributes, 
to  the  white  race,  any  conclusions  drawn 
from  changes  in  bodily  structure  of 
other  immigrants  cannot  be  accepted  as 
indicating  a  reasonable  hope  of  early  so- 
cial assimilation. 

The  commission  is  of  opinion  that  our 
present  restriction  laws  are  safeguarding 
us  against  disease,  insanity  and  pauper- 
is'".  This  may  be  so  under  the  present 
administration  at  Ellis  Island ;  that  it 
was  not  wholly  so  under  the  previous 
administration,  I  think  the  New  York 


Lunacy  Commission  might  be  willing  to 
testify.  In  the  matter  of  crime  certain 
improvements  in  the  restriction  laws  and 
procedure  are  suggested.  The  commis- 
sion considers  that  the  immigrants  show 
.no  marked  excess  in  this  direction,  ex- 
cept for  a  foible  for  homicide  among  the 
Italians. 

That  the  illiteracy  test  will  have  a 
considerable  effect  in  lessening  the  pres- 
ent flood  of  immigration  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  more  than  thirty-five  per  cent 
of  it  is  made  up  of  illiterates,  as  com- 
pared with  less  than  three  per  cent  of 
the  old  immigrant  class.  It  is  also  for- 
tunate that  the  illiteracy  test  will  not 
hit  that  portion  of  our  immigration  which 
still  might  be  classed  as  political,  because 
caused  by  political  persecution,  inasmuch 
as  the  Jews  can  almost  all  of  them  read 
and  write. 

The  commission's  conclusions  are 
based  upon  a  belief  that 

the  measure  of  the  rational  healthy  develop- 
ment of  the  country  is  not  the  extent  of  its 
investment  of  capital,  its  output  of  products 
or  its  exports  or  imports,  unless  there  is  a 
corresponding  economic  opportunity  afforded 
to  the  citizen  depending  upon  emnloyment  for 
his  material,  mental  and  moral  development. 

Such  an  opinion  will  come  as  a  shock 
to  many  people.  The  development  of 
our  natural  resources  is  sometimes  re- 
garded almost  as  a  religious  duty.  To 
some  people  it  seems  a  terrible  thing 
that 'we  should  not  run  through  our  na- 
tional patrimony  in  the  shortest  possible 
time.  So  long  as  there  is  an  unex- 
hausted mine  or  foot  of  soil,  or  a  forest 
not  yet  cut  down,  there  seems  a  sort  of 
furor  to  remedy  such  oversight.  The 
commission,  however,  seems  to  me  to 
have  taken  a  sound  basis  when  it  says: 

The  development  of  business  may  be  brought 
about  by  means  which  lower  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  wage-earners.  A  slow  expan- 
sion of  industry,  which  would  permit  the  adap- 
tation and  assimilation  of  the  incoming  labor 
supply,  is  preferable  to  a  very  rapid  industrial 
expansion,  which  results  in  the  immigration  of 
laborers  of  low  standards  and  efficiency,  who 
imperil  the  American  standard  of  wages  and 
conditions  of  employment. 
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ADJUSTMENT-NOT  RE- 
STRICTION 

GRACE  ABBOTT 

Director  Immigrant  Protective  Lcaftie. 
Cbictfo 

The  student  of  immigration  should  per- 
haps postpone  any  discussion  of  the  find- 
ing of  the  United  States  Immigration 
Commission  until  all  of  its  reports  have 
been  made  public.  But  a  "brief  state- 
ment of  the  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions" of  the  commission  has  just  been 
submitted  to  Congress,  which  will  un- 
doubtedly be  widely  circulated  and  be- 
come the  basis  for  legislation  before  the 
publication  of  its  forty  volumes  of  evi- 
dence has  been  even  authorized.  For 
this  reason  some  discussion  of  these  con- 
clusions is  prematurely  forced  on  all 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  problem 
of  immigration. 

The  commission  has  recommended  that 
the  Division  of  Information  and  Distri- 
bution shall  be  developed ;  that  steamship 
lines  shall  be  required  to  improve  steer- 
age conditions;  that  the  exploitation  of 
the  immigrant  shall  be  reduced  by  better 
federal  supervision  of  existing  agencies 
and  the  enactment  of  more  effective  leg- 
islation by  the  states;  and  finally,  that 
because  of  the  character  of  the  "new  im- 
migration," and  because  of  the  oversup- 
ply  of  the  kind  of  labor  it  furnishes,  im- 
migration should  be  considerably  restrict- 
ed by  means  of  a  literacy  test.  Public  at- 
tention will  probably  be  focused  on  this 
last  recommendation  and  it  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  consider  with  some  care  the 
reasons  on  which  it  is  based. 

Regarding  the  character  of  our  recent 
immigrants  the  report  says  that  convic- 
tion for  crime  is  not  more  common 
among  them  than  among  the  native  born 
(p.  25)  ;  that  they  are  not  diseased  and 
are  rarely  found  among  the  victims  of 
alcoholism  (p.  27)  ;  that  pauperism  is 
"relatively  at  a  minimum"  among  them 
.7) ;  that  their  homes  are  in  "rea- 
sonably good  or  fair  condition"  (p.  28) ; 
and  that  their  children  attend  school  in 
such  large  numbers  as  to  indicate  that 
the  advantages  of  an  education  are  ap- 
preciated by  immigrant  parents.  But  all 
of  these  facts  are  outweighed  in  the  eyes 


ot  the  commission  because  it  believes  that 
the  "new  immigrants"  do  not  intend  to 
remain  here  permanently ;  that  they  come 
only   to   take  advantage   of   the   higher 
wages  paid  for  industrial  labor  in  this 
country  and  expect  to  return  in  a  few 
years.     While  admitting  this  is  not  true 
of  them  all,  the  report  says  it  is  sufficient- 
ly common  to  justify  "referring  to  it  as 
characteristic  of  them  as  a  class."     This 
is  the  usual  argument  advanced  against 
the  immigrant  of  today  and  it  has  done 
service  against  those  of  every  generation. 
Admitting  that  it  is  true,  it  might  be 
urged  in  the  immigrant's  defense  that  he 
has  never  been  known  to  take  back  with 
him  the  railroads,  canals,  and  subsvays 
he  has  built,  or  the  great  industries  that 
have  been  developed  through  his  labor. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  cannot  be 
shown  that  these  new  immigrants  will 
not  remain  in  this  country.     The  com- 
mission finds  that  forty  per  cent  return  to 
Kurope  and  thirty  per  cent  remain  there. 
Moreover,  among  the  thirty  per  cent  who 
remain  are  many  who  have  not  acquired 
a  competence,  for  among  those  who  re- 
turn, according  to  the  report,  are  the  vic- 
tims of  disease  and  industrial  accidents, 
the  aged,  the  temperamentally  unfit,  and 
the  widows  and  children  of  immigrants 
who  have  died  here  (p.  16). 

What  thirty  per  cent  do  is  usually  not 
regarded  as  indicating  the  motives  of  the 
whole  group  and  if  the  thirty  per  cent  is 
made  up  very  largely  of  the  unfortunate 
victims  of  American  industrial  life,  is  it 
reasonable  to  say  that  even  thirty  per  cent 
intended  when  they  came  to  remain  only 
temporarily  in  the  United  States? 

The  reason  for  emigrating,  the  com- 
mission finds,  is  no  longer  a  desire  to 
escape  "intolerable  conditions",  and  the 
public  is  therefore  warned  not  to  consid- 
er the  immigration  movement  from  the 
"standpoint  of  sentiment",  but  to  look 
upon  it  as  an  "economic  problem."  When 
from  among  the  many  stories  of  Rus- 
sian atrocities,  that  of  the  young  Russian 
Jewish  mother  who  saw  her  baby's  eyes 
burned  out  and  her  husband  killed  in 
one  of  the  "pogroms",  and  who  is  saving 
enough  to  bring  over  the  remainder  of 
her  family  to  America  so  that  they  may 
know  some  years  of  peace,  is  contrasted 
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with  the  very  mild  persecution  suffered 
by  those  Puritan  ancestors  whose  cour- 
age we  have  been  taught  to  respect,  it 
would  seem  that  an  entirely  new  stand- 
ard of  "intolerable  conditions"  has  been 
adopted  by  the  commission.  As  a  mat- . 
ter  of  fact  the  causes  of  immigration  to- 
day are  not  really  different  in  principle 
from  those  in  the  seventeenth  or  in  the 
nineteenth  century. 

The  Letts,  Lithuanians,  Finns,  Poles, 
and  Russians  who  are  coming  from  all 
parts  of  the  Czar's  dominions  are  fired 
with  the  same  political  idealism  which 
the  German  revolutionists  contributed  to 
American  life;  the  Jews  from  Russia  and 
Roumania,  the  various  racial  groups  that 
come  from  Turkey,  and  the  Spanish 
Protestants  are  seeking  a  religious  asy- 
lum, just  as  the  Puritans,  the  Huguenots, 
the  English  Catholics,  and  the  Quakers 
did  so  many  years  ago;  the  south  Ital- 
ian, like  the  Irish  immigrant,  comes  to 
escape  a  landlordism  which  keeps  him 
and  his  children  in  abject  poverty ;  others, 
better  situated,  are  coming  from  all  parts 
of  Europe  because  they  have  decided  that 
the  only  hope  of  real  economic  and  social 
independence  lies  in  a  newer  country; 
still  others  are  plain  adventurers,  and  it 
is  probably  safe  to  say  that  about  the 
same  per  cent  of  these  are  succeeding 
today  as  have  succeeded  in  every  cen- 
tury since  the  time  of  Columbus. 

As  for  the  economic  reasons  for  re- 
striction, the  commission's  statements  are 
somewhat  difficult  to  reconcile.  It  finds 
that  "comparatively  few  immigrants 
come  without  reasonably  definite  assur- 
ance" that  they  can  secure  employment, 
and  "that  as  a  rule  they  know  the  nature 
of  that  employment  and  the  rate  of 
wages"  (p.  17).  Moreover,  according 
to  the  commission,  they  are  quick  to  ad- 
just themselves  to  changed  conditions, 
and  return  home  when  a  period  of  indus- 
trial depression  like  that  of  1908  leaves 
them  without  employment  (p.  28).  On 
the  other  hand,  the  commission  declares 
that  there  is  an  oversupply  of  unskilled 
labor,  and  so  recommends  that  a  "suffi- 
cient number"  of  immigrants  should  be 
"debarred  to  produce  a  marked  effect 
upon  the  present  supply  of  unskilled  la- 
bor." In  other  words,  the  commission 


finds  that  under  existing  conditions  we 
seem  to  have  a  quick  response  to  an  in- 
creasing or  decreasing  demand  for  labor, 
and  recommends  restrictive  legislation 
which  would  mean  the  adoption  of  a 
quite  inflexible  system. 

With  regard  to  the  argument  that  the 
immigrant  is  responsible  for  the  intro- 
duction of  a  lower  standard  of  living  in 
the  United  States — and  the  commission 
does  not  show  that  he  is — it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  immigrant  prima 
facie  would  never  intentionally  underbid 
in  the  labor  market.  No  one  is  more 
eager  than  he  to  raise  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing, for  it  is  the  hope  of  accomplishing 
this  that  has  been  a  determining  factor  in 
his  decision  to  leave  home.  Unwittingly 
he  may  accept  wages  below  the  market 
rate  if  he  falls  into  the  hands  of  disrepu- 
table labor  agents  and  unscrupulous  em- 
ployers, who  take  every  advantage  of  his 
ignorance  of  American  conditions.  Pro- 
tective measures  could,  of  course,  be  de- 
vised to  prevent  these  practices,  but  the 
public  unfortunately  continues  to  be  more 
interested  in  restriction  than  in  means  by 
which  these  immigrants  may  be  saved 
from  industrial  exploitation. 

Certain  classes  of  immigrants  are,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  commission,  to  be  re- 
garded as  peculiarly  undesirable.  It  is 
especially  recommended,  for  example, 
that  men  who  come  unaccompanied  by 
their  families  should  be  excluded.  While 
those  who  are  familiar  with  the  immi- 
grant question  realize  that  large  groups 
of  men  living  together  present  a  problem 
with  peculiar  difficulties,  they  are  none 
the  less  convinced  that  our  efforts  should 
be  directed  to  a  solution  of  these  diffi- 
culties, rather  than  to  devising  some  test 
by  which  some  of  the  men  will  be  exclud- 
ed. As  a  matter  of  fact  the  best  men, 
that  is  the  best  husbands  and  fathers, 
usually  emigrate  before  their  families. 
The  man  who  seriously  considers  the 
welfare  of  his  wife  and  children  and  is 
not  driven  by  immediate  persecution 
will  precede  them  to  America,  learn 
something  of  the  country,  secure  employ- 
ment, and  have  a  little  home  ready  for 
them  when  they  come  to  join  him.  To 
discourage  this  practice  would  seem  to 
be  wholly  undesirable. 
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As  for  the  literacy  test,  it  is  difficult 
to  find  anything  to  recommend  it  as  the 
best  means,  or  even  as  a  good  means,  of 
selecting  our  future  citizens.  What  we 
desire  is  a  character  test,  and  the  ability 
to  read  and  write  has  never  been  regard- 
ed as  a  means  of  determining  honesty  or 
thrift.  It  is  not  even  a  test  of  ambition, 
for  the  immigrants  come  without  this 
meager  educational  equipment  because 
they  have  been  given  no  opportunity  to 
attend  school  in  the  countries  from  which 
they  come.  There  is  nothing  which  is  so 
much  the  result  of  conditions  over  which 
the  immigrant  has  no  control  as  his  abil- 
ity to  read  and  write,  and  no  deficiency 
which  we  are  so  well  equipped  to  supply. 

As  for  the  other  tests  considered  by 
the  commission — an  increased  head  tax 
or  the  requirement  that  an  immigrant 
bring  twenty-five,  fifty  or  a  hundred  dol- 
lars— they  fail  also  as  tests  of  a  man's 
"economic  fitness."  The  man  who  comes 
with  several  hundred  or  thousand  dol- 
lars may  be  much  less  "desirable"  than 
the  intelligent  and  adaptable  man  who 
emigrates  while  he  is  still  young  and  be- 
gins his  industry  in  his  new  home. 

The  recommendation  that  as  a  condi- 
tion of  admission  to  the  United  States  the 
immigrant  must  present  his  official  police 
record  showing  no  convictions  should 
never  be  adopted.  The  German  students 
of  the  forties  and  fifties,  to  whom  Ameri- 
ca is  greatly  indebted,  would  have  been 
excluded  under  such  a  requirement,  just 
as  the  Russians  would  be  at  the  present 
time.  The  commission's  searching  study 
of  crime  in  New  York  city  failed  to  show 
that  crime  is  any  more  prevalent  among 
the  foreign  than  among  the  native  born. 
Skilful  criminals  will  get  into  the  country 
no  matter  what  rules  are  adopted,  and  it 
is  certainly  umvise,  in  an  attempt  to  reach 
these  few,  to  exclude  those  who  have 
declared  for  American  political  principles 
in  Europe  and  have  suffered  conviction 
in  consequence. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  well  to  point 
out  that  whatever  tests  are  adopted  the 
immigrants  will  continue  to  come  to  us 
by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  every 
year,  so  discussion  of  the  pros  and  cons 
of  restriction  is  quite  futile.  The  real 
national  problem  to  which  we  should  de- 


vote our  money,  our  energy,  and  oar  in- 
telligence is  how  the  industrial,  social, 
and  political  adjustment  of  the  immi- 
grant may  be  accomplished  with  the  least 
possible  loss  to  himself  and  the  com- 
munity. 

AN  IMMIGRANT  LABOR 
TARIFF 

PAUL  U.  KELLOGG 

The  sobering  generalization  clinched  in 
by  the  findings  of  the  Federal  Immigra- 
tion Commission  is  that  in  America  to- 
day common  labor  is  paid  less  than  a 
living  wage.  This  is  not  news.  But  be- 
cause this  common  labor  force  is  largely 
made  up  of  foreigners  and  because  this 
federal  commission  dealt  solely  with  im- 
migrants, its  findings  visualize  this  great 
underlying  labor  group  in  its  national 
aspects  with  fresh  and  tremendous  dis- 
tinctness. 

If,  by  self-support,  is  meant  for  the 
adult  male  the  ability  to  maintain  a  fami- 
ly on  his  earnings;  if,  by  poverty,  is 
meant  the  failure  of  a  man  to  attain  such 
self-support,  then  American  day  laborers 
fall  as  truly  below  the  poverty  line  as 
the  27  per  cent  of  families  that  Round- 
tree  found  in  York  or  the  30.7  per  cent 
that  Booth  found  in  London.  With  us, 
the  rapid  expansion  of  industries  and 
the  constant  inflow  of  new  immigrants 
have  disguised  the  situation ;  but  the  fig- 
ures which  Mr.  Lauck  gives,  drawn  not 
from  one  industry  but  from  twenty,  not 
from  one  community  but  from  two  to 
three  hundred,  clear  away  these  disguises, 
and  we  see  the  crude,  brutal  fact  that  the 
common  laborer,  immigrant  or  native 
bom,  who  attempts  family  life  in  the 
United  States,  must  supplement  his 
wages  by  the  earnings  of  wife  or  child, 
or  must  take  in  lodgers  with  resulting 
overcrowding  and  infant  mortality.  We 
read  of  Asiatics  in  the  Himalayas,  the 
meagerness  of  whose  pasturage  has  led 
to  polyandry.  In  an  economic  sense,  we 
have  a  counterpart  in  the  thousands  of 
boarding  boss  establishments  in  the  in- 
dustrial districts,  where  one  woman  keeps 
house  for  a  dozen  men.  Unless  such  a 
woman  supplements  the  wages  paid  her 
man  by  corporation  or  contractor,  she 
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cannot  bring  up  children  even  according 
to  the  peasant  standards  of  East  Europe. 
As  a  social  group,  American  common  la- 
bor is  shown  to  be  bankrupt  in  the  sense 
that  a  business,  with  the  same  ratio  be- 
tween receipts  and  expenditures,  would 
be  bankrupt.  And  "this  fundamental 
common  labor  base,"  as  Professor  Willis 
points  out,  "lies  at  the  root  of  the  present 
industrial  system  of  the  United  States." 
Enormous  impetus  has  been  given  to 
American  industries  by  the  exploitation 
of  this  raw  labor  supply.  It  is  as  if  the 
chambers  of  a  coal  mine,  once  cleared 
with  pick  and  chain-saw,  were  automat- 
ically to  flood  themselves  with  new  fuel 
to  be  had  for  the  digging.  In  weighing 
its  influence  on  American  labor  condi- 
tions in  the  past,  Professor  Willis's  fa- 
vorable verdict  is  not  altogether  convinc- 
ing, although  we  have  no  means  for 
knowing  the  array  of  data  on  which  he 
bases  this  generalization ;  but  with  his 
judgment  as  to  the  undermining  effect  of 
such  an  uncontrolled  stream  of  raw  labor 
in  the  future,  there  is  instant  agreement. 
It  is  not  enough  to  urge  that  this  sort  of 
common  labor  is  good  for  the  immigrants 
who  engage  in  it ;  that  it  means  unaccus- 
tomed opportunity  for  savings  to  the 
single  men ;  for  if  present  policies  of 
treating  immigrant  labor  are  to  be  de- 
fended as  a  philanthropic  exercise,  soph- 
istry will  be  bent  double.  Nor  is  it 
enough  to  urge  that  unskilled  labor  is 
transitional  work,  and  that  the  men 
scatter  into  the  country  districts.  Crowd- 
ed tenements,  insanitary  milltown  courts, 
construction  camp  barracks,  and  the 
shacks  of  outlying  mining  towns  are 
scarcely  reasonable  way  stations  to  coun- 
try life;  if  we  are  seriously  engaging  in 
the  business  of  distributing  immigrants, 
machinery  less  socially  wasteful  could  be 
devised.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  very  surplus 
of  immigrant  labor  that  more  than 
anything  else  depresses  these  living  con- 
ditions to  levels  which  would  never  be 
known  were  the  employing  corporations 
seriously  confronted  with  the  business  of 
attracting  to  their  doors  workmen  self- 
resourceful  enough  to  make  choices.  Nor 
is  it  enough  to  urge  that  the  unskilled 
men  move  up  to  the  highly  paid  grades. 
Even  if  this  were  so  the  group  remains — 


sixty  per  cent  of  the  whole  force  in 
steel  production,  for  instance, — and,  un- 
less there  is  a  change  in  industrial  policy, 
hundreds  of  American  towns  will  per- 
manently bear  the  stamp  of  household 
life  at  under  two  dollars  a  day. 
•  If  we  cannot  have  cheap,  ready-made 
clothes  unless  the  garment  manufactur- 
ers can  turn  needle-workers  adrift  on  the 
street  with  every  sag  in  the  market ;  if  we 
cannot  have  cheap  transportation  unless 
the  steel  car  manufacturers  can  use  suc- 
cessive groups  of  raw  immigrants  to  ham- 
mer down  the  rates  of  pay  of  the  older 
men  ;  if  we  cannot  have  cheap  meat  with- 
out a  crowd  of  men  clamoring  for  work 
each  day  at  the  gates  of  the  stockyards, — 
then  as  a  nation  better  for  us  to  pay  more 
for  these  things  and  less  for  our  hospi- 
tals, our  orphanages,  our  courts  and  our 
prisons,  and  the  other  social  institutions 
where  the  waste  of  industry  comes  back 
as  a  toll  upon  humanity. 

The  very  fact  of  immigration  has 
blocked  comprehensive  trade  union  activ- 
ity to  raise  the  rate  paid  common  labor  in 
the  United  States.  American  notions  of 
freedom  of  contract  and  inter-state  com- 
petition have  seemed  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  legislation  looking  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  minimum  wage  boards — a 
governmental  resource  in  England  and 
Australia  for  dealing  with  the  depressed 
trades, — although  Father  Ryan's  address 
at  the  St.  Louis  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Correction,  last  May,  voiced  a  rising 
sentiment  in  this  country  to  give  seri- 
ous consideration  to  such  social  measures. 
But  the  very  fact  that  it  is  oncoming  im- 
migrants who  perpetuate  and  depress  this 
low  income  group  in  the  American  popu- 
lation, suggests  the  channel  through 
which  the  situation  could  be  controlled. 
Yet  the  two  most  discussed  proposals  for 
restricting  immigration  —  property  and 
educational  tests — have  the  disadvantage 
that  only  indirectly  do  they  reach  the  eco- 
nomic springs  of  what  is  distinctly  an 
economic  inundation.  An  alien  with  a 
^ull  purse  may  yet  underbid  a  native  for 
a  job ;  it  is  not  the  cultural  deficit  of  a 
husky  country  lad  from  Croatia  that 
threatens  American  standards ;  he  may  be 
eager  for  night  schools.  Is  it,  therefore, 
beyond  American  invention  to  devise 
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some  instrument  to  reach  the  economic 
sources  of  the  problem  more  deftly  than 
by  the  restrictions  named  r  Would  it 
not  be  possible  to  apply  minimum  wage 
standards  directly  and  solely  to  the  cur- 
rents of  immigration?  That  is,  provide 
that  until  an  immigrant  has  spent  five 
years  in  America  he  cannot  be  hired  for 
less  than  a  living  wage,  say,  for  purposes 
of  discussion,  $2.50  per  day. 

This  adaptation  of  the  principle  of 
child  labor  certificates  to  the  employment 
of  immigrants  is,  so  far  as  the  writer 
knows,  a  proposal  hitherto  unadvanced. 
It  is  ventured  while  this  issue  is  in  press, 
without  testing  it  in  its  various  aspects, 
but  with  faith  that  there  is  a  working 
principle  here  which,  once  it  were 
threshed  out  by  lawyers,  legislators  and 
reformers,  might  be  made  the  basis  of  a 
national  program  of  immigration  control 
more  comprehensive  and  simple  than  any 
yet  advocated.  The  suggestion  presents 
various  allurements  as  it  is  turned  over 
in  the  mind.  As  it  would  involve  aliens, 
who  may  be  disposed  to  have  a  different 
constitutional  status  from  natives,  it 
would  seem  to  a  layman  that  a  measure 
could  be  framed  which  would  avoid  the 
question  of  freedom  of  contract  in  its 
ordinary  form.  There  is  indeed  a  prece- 
dent for  restricting  the  foreigner's  right 
to  contract  in  the  existing  contract  labor 
laws.  The  measure  might  also  conceiv- 
ably be  limited  to  corporate  employers 
(and  contractors  for  corporations)  who 
.are  recipients  of  special  legal  ad- 
vantages not  possessed  by  individuals, 
and  might  therefore  be  subjected  to 
the  imposition  of  this  restriction  in  hir- 
ing— a  point  which,  on  the  face  of  it, 
lawyers  would  perhaps  be  less  ready  to 
accept.  By  such  a  provision,  the  appli- 
cation of  the  plan  could  be  limited  largely 
to  those  industrial  operations  where 
crude  labor  is  handled  in  the  mass,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  general  welfare;  it 
would  not  interfere  with  the  minor  em- 
ployments of  farm  and  store  which  ab- 
sorb a  proportion  of  each  year's  newcom- 
ers, and  which  under  such  an  immigration 
law  would  claim  far  greater  numbers. 
Such  a  plan,  affecting  equally  all  states 
in  which  immierants  settle,  would  put 
none  at  a  special  disadvantage.  Its  pro- 


posal would  give  new  alignment  to  the 
forces  for  and  against  immigration  re- 
striction in  this  country.  It  would 
smoke  out  the  exploiters  of  immigrant 
labor,  who  today  are  glad  to  have  others 
do  the  work  of  agitation  against  restric- 
tion. The  various  patriotic  organizations 
which  are  opposed  to  shutting  otT 
America  as  a  refuge  for  the  oppressed 
would  find  in  such  a  law  no  impassable 
barrier,  and  at  the  same  time  it  would 
tend  to  bend  their  energies  toward  con- 
structive schemes  for  distributing  their 
co-religionists  and  fellow  countrymen 
throughout  the  country  and  ui>on  the 
farms.  Its  tendency  would  be  to  stave 
off  congestion  in  the  centers  of  corpo- 
rate industrial  employment ;  to  check  ori- 
ental immigration  without  international 
discrimination,  and  to  cut  down  stimu- 
lated immigration  of  all  sorts.  Its  con- 
ceivable reaction  on  American  industrial 
conditions  would  be  even  more  important, 
for  its  tendency  would  be  to  force  Ameri- 
can managers  to  devise  scientific  methods 
of  handling  crude  work  other  than  by 
means  of  the  back  muscles  of  young 
country  boys.  If  $2.50  worth  of  labor 
had  to  be  gotten  out  of  a  man  in  a  day, 
the  work  would  be  put  into  his  hands  as  a 
developed  stint  and  not  as  a  piece  of 
lumbering  drudgery.  Such  restriction 
could  not  fail  to  tone  up  wages  in  all  in- 
•  ItKtrial  grades,  and  its  effect  on  the  or- 
ganization and  pay  of  skilled  labor  would 
be  cumulative;  nor  would  the  change 
come  at  once  in  such  a  way  as  to  dislo- 
cate industry. 

The  idea  of  enforcing  a  minimum 
wage  standard  upon  unnaturalized  im- 
migrants bristles  with  suggestiveness  in 
its  every  relation;  it  has  in  truth  that 
infectious  qualitywhich  leads  you  to  sus- 
pect some  radical  flaw.  But  if,  on  analy- 
sis, the  legal  and  administrative  obstacles 
in  the  way  were  to  resolve  themselves, 
much  tried  and  tested  argument  for  the 
enactment  of  such  legislation  could  be 
found  in  the  political  archives  of  the  last 
half  century.  For  in  essence  a  minimum- 
wage  immigration  certificate  would  give 
promise  of  being — what  the  wool  sched- 
ule and  the  steel  schedule  and  the  cotton 
schedule  have  failed  to  prove — a  "tariff 
for  the  protection  of  American  labor." 
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WHERE  EIGHT  BODIES 


Court***  of  Newark  Svening  \rv*. 
FOUND  AFTER  THE   NEWARK   FACTORY   Fllti: 


FIRES,  FACTORIES    AND    PREVENTION 

THE  NEWARK  CASUALTY-THE  NEW  YORK  DANGERS 
PETER  JOSEPH  McKEON 

CONSULTING  ENGINEER  ON  FIRE  INSURANCE  AND  FIRE   PROTECTION 
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There  are  no  records  of  the  life  loss  in 
factory  fires.  Records  of  the  property 
loss  are  available,  but  it  is  only  when  a 
fire  is  of  harrowing  proportions  and  hap- 
pens in  a  prominent  city  that  the  human 
hazard  receives  attention  from  the  gen- 
eral public. 

An  investigation  of  the  recent  factory 
fire  in  Newark,  N.  [.,  in  which  twenty- 
five  employes  were  killed  and  injured, 
shows  it  to  have  been  identical  with  many 
others  which  occur  with  periodical  regu- 
larity, and  which  have  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  the  same  attendant  circum- 
stances. It  is  the  same  story  of  danger- 
ous processes  carried  on  in  unfit  build- 
ings, the  same  crowding  of  these  build- 
ings with  hundreds  of  work-people,  the 
same  neglect  of  fire  alarm  facilities,  the 
same  omission  of  panic  or  exit  drills. 
the  same  failure  to  provide  safe  and  suf- 
ficient exits,  the  same  failure  to  use  mod- 
ern mechanical  appliances  for  checking 
and  extinguishing  fire,  the  same  failure 
of  laws  and  public  administration  to  pre- 
vent controllable  combustion  and  un- 
necessary death. 

This  particular  fire  occurred  in  a  build- 
ing which  was  built  in  1855  and  had  been 
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used  ever  since  for  operations  involving 
the  handling  of  oil  and  grease,  so  that  it 
contained  the  fifty  years'  accumulation  of 
oil  and  dust  which  makes  fire  travel  with 
the  speed  of  an  explosion.  It  was  a  four- 
story  brick  building  with  wood  interior 
construction;  125  feet  in  length,  so  that 
each  floor  constituted  one  large,  open 
room  almost  a  city  block  long,  without 
any  fire  walls  to  stop  the  spread  of  a 
blaze  once  started. 

It  was  an  omnibus  tenant  building  oc- 
cupied by  six  concerns  manufacturing 
metal  articles,  paper  boxes,  and  muslin 
underwear.  They  employed  all  told  over 
200  employes,  and  as  the  fates  would 
have  it  more  than  half  of  these  were  on 
the  top  floor  of  the  building,  and  un- 
fortunately also  were  almost  entirely 
sjirls  and  women  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  inflammable  muslin  under- 
wear. 

Directly  underneath  these  100  women 
workers,  the  manufacture  of  electric 
lighting  lamps  was  carried  on.  In  this 
work  some  gasoline  was  used.  The 
quantity  was  reported  to  be  but  two 
quarts,  and  the  operations  of  manufactur- 
ing the  lamps  were  not  considered  ex- 
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pecially  dangerous.  As  a  matter v  of  fact, 
the  beginning  of  the  fire  appears  to  have 
been  what  is  to  be  expected  oi  a  fire  in 
almost  any  manufacturing  plant.  There 
was  no  explosion  and  the  fire  did  not 
spread  on  the  floor  where  it  started  with 
any  great  rapidity.  All  the  employes  on 
the  third  floor  were  able  to  leave  it  in 
safety  and  unharmed  by  the  fire,  except 
one  girl  who  was  slightly  burned  when 
the  fire  started. 

While  this  girl's  companions  were  at- 
tending to  her  burns,  "the  foreman  tried 
to  extinguish  the  fire,  and  one  girl  ran 
down  stairs  and  notified  the  fire  company 
across  the  street.  The  firemen  ran  into 
the  building,  assisted  the  girls  on  the 
third  floor  down  the  stairway,  rescued 
the  foreman,  and  were  then  driven  off 
the  floor  by  the  fire,  which  by  that  time 
had  gained  headway. 

In  the  absence  of  any  interior  fire 
alarm  system,  the  earliest  notice  that  the 
women  on  the  top  floor  received  was  the 
smoke,  first  rising  past  the  rear  windows 
and  then  through  the  stairway  and  the 
elevator  shaft.  In  the  absence  of  any 
prearranged  drill  or  march,  a  panic  oc- 
curred and  the  women  rushed  wildly  to 
the  exits,  which,  insufficient  and  unsafe 
at  best,  were  suddenly  taxed  far  beyond 
their  capacity. 

The  single  stairway,  the  natural  exit, 
was  built  of  wood  and  became  an  avenue 
by  which  the  fire  extended  to  the  top 
floor.  This  stairway  was  located  in  the 
center  of  the  building,  so  that  in  addition 
to  being  useless  and  unsafe  as  a  means  of 
exit,  it  introduced  the  fire  into  the  middle 
of  the  top  floor,  and  thereby  helped  ex- 
tend the  smoke  and  flames  in  all 
directions.  Moreover,  it  divided  the 
women  into  two  groups  and  cut  off  one 
entirely  from  reaching  the  two  outside 
fire  escapes. 

One  of  these  fire  escapes  was  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  building,  so  that  the 
women  who  reached  it  had  to  travel  as 
much  as  125  feet  through  a  workshop 
crowded  with  machines,  tables,  and  mer- 
chandise. The  other  fire  escape  was  near 
the  center  of  the  rear  of  the  building. 
This  was  more  accessible  so  far  as  loca- 
tion and  distance  were  concerned,  but  it 


was  in  line  with  the  stairway,  and  the 
women  who  reached  it  had  to  pass  close 
to  the  smoke  and  flames  belching  up  into 
the  top  floor. 

In  order  to  reach  these  fire  escapes, 
steps  had  been  built  inside  the  windows 
to  the  level  of  the  sills.  So  many  clamb- 


Cuurtcsy  nf  tin'   Xcinirk  Star. 

WHERE  THE  GIRLS  PLUNGED. 

Ledges  of  the  fourth  story  wlndo-vs  from  which 
they  jumped  are  still  embedded  In  HIP  l>rick.  Note 
the  Iron  pipe  bend  In  front  of  the  ;>!is»ment  win- 
dows and  the  broken  woo  Jed  picket  In  HIP  fence 
Bend  and  break  were  m;i,le  b.v  fulllns,'  borlies.  An 
I'njiiiip  house  of  the  Newark  Klre  Department  can 
he  seen  opposite. 
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ered  to  the  steps,  that  they  collapsed  and 
added  to  the  confusion.  Entry  to  the 
fire  escapes  was  also  made  more  difficult, 
because  the  windows  did  not  have  sash 
cords  and  weights  and  had  to  be  kept 
open  by  the  use  of  sticks  or  wooden  pegs 
fastened  at  the  sides. 

One  of  the  fire  escapes  was  of  the 
balcony  and  slanting  ladder  type,  and  this 
was  used  by  most  of  the  women  who 
escaped.  The  other  fire  escape  was  of 
the  balcony  and  straight-ladder  type, 
which  is  more  difficult  to  climb  down, 
and  very  few  of  the  women  were  able 
e  it. 

Nearly  fifty  women  did  not  reach  the 
fire  escapes,  but  were  herded  at  the  other 
end  of  the  building  where  there  was  no 
means  of  exit  except  to  jump  from  the 
windows.  Enveloped  in  the  smoke  and 
feeling  the  blistering  heat,  they  became 
frantic  and  desperate.  Some  jumped ; 
others  were  pushed  out  headlong  by  the 
pressing  of  those  behind  them,  and  a 
number  stayed  to  die  by  suffocation  and 
burning.  It  is  pitiable  to  conceive  of 
these  fifty  women  imprisoned  by  the 
obsolete  ladderless  windows,  with  death 
in  horrible  forms  at  their  backs  and 
compelled  to  choose  between  that  and 
plunging  fifty  feet  to  a  landing  on  the 
pavement,  or  in  the  branches  of  a  tree,  on 
iron  pipes,  on  the  sharp  pickets  of  a  fence 
gate,  or  crashing  through  the  roof  of  a 
lower  building. 

It  is  a  mockery  to  point  out  that  the 
girls  jumped  before  the  flames  really 
reached  them;  that  if  they  had  waited 
the  firemen  could  have  taken  them  down 
safely  by  way  of  the  ladders ;  that  if 
they  had  restrained  themselves  and 
jumped  singly  instead  of  by  twos  and 
threes,  the  life  net  would  not  have  been 
broken  and  miplit  i>ossil>]y  have  saved 
them  all.  If  factories  are  to  be  main- 
tained as  fire  traps  and  the  workers  com- 
pelled to  stand  at  windows  calmly  wait- 
ing the  result  of  a  race  between  the 
flames  and  the  firemen,  then  they  should 
be  instructed  how  to  remain  calm  and 
!mid>t  blinding  smoke  and  choking 
heat.  Hut  if  factories  are  to  be  made 
decently  safe  for  the  human  beings  with- 
in them,  then  the  workers  need  no  such 
instruction,  but  they  do  need  safe  stair- 


in  buildings  protected  against  the 
rapid  spread  of  nrc. 

What  were  the  causes  of  this  disaster, 
and  could  they  have  been  forestalled? 
'1  he  physical  causes  which  existed  in  the 
building  were  as  follows: 

A.  The   absence   of    a   panic   or   exit    drill, 
which  would  have  tested  the  safety  and  capac- 
ity of  the  exits,  and  also  accustomed  the  oc- 
cupants to  marching  out  of  the  building  in  an 
orderly  and  rapid  manner.  • 

B.  The  absence  of  an  interior  lire  alarm  sys- 
tem,  which   would   have  promptly  warned  all 
the  occupants  and   started   the  panic  or  exit 
drill. 

C.  The  absence  of  an  automatic  sprinkler 
system,    which    would    have   extinguished   the 
tire  at  its  start,  or  held  it  in  check  long  enough 
f»r   the  occupants  to  escape  and  the  tire  de- 
partment to  stretch  hose  lines. 

D.  The  presence  of  a  wood  stairway  and  ele- 
vator shaft,   which  quickly  conveyed   the   fire 
from  the  third  floor  to  the  fourth  floor. 

E.  The    dependence    on    inadequate    outside 
iron   Are   escapes,   which   were   insufficient    in 
number,  small  in  capacity,  difficult  of  access, 
difficult  of   use,  and  unprotected  against   fire. 
which  originating  on  a  lower  floor  rendered 
them  entirely  useless  to  those  above. 

F.  The   absence  of   interior   stairways,   suf- 
ficient in  number  and  constructed  in  a  flame- 
proof manner  to  make  them  safe  and  reliable 
exits. 

Who  was  responsible  for  these  pre- 
ventable causes  ? 

First,  private  responsibility  rested  on 
building  owners  and  employers,  in  their 
failure  and  neglect  to  give  adequate 
thought  to  the  safety  of  the  buildings 
they  owned  or  housed  their  work-people 
in.  Only  the  owners  and  occupants  of  a 
building  in  the  last  analysis  can  prevent 
fire  disasters.  The  owner  is  this  case  is 
a  non-resident  woman  who,  when  she 
was  served  with  an  order  to  provide  an 
additional  fire  escape  and  had  complied 
with  that  order,  probably  felt  that  she 
had  done  all  that  could  possibly  be  asked 
of  her.  Hut  had  she  felt  concern  for  the 
fire  dangers  of  her  building,  she  would 
probably  have  placed  the  matter  in  the 
hands  of  her  real  estate  agent  or  fire 
insurance  broker.  These  are  interested 
in  the  commercial  side  of  the  fire  prob- 
lems, and  personally  concerned  with  com- 
•n  rates  and  premiums  more  than 
with  the  danger  to  life  and  limb. 

What  is  true  of  the  owner's  attitude  is 
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also  true  of  the  employer's.  In  this 
case,  the  employers  did  not  own  the 
building  and  accordingly  shifted  the 
responsibility  for  the  building  condition-. 
upon  the  landlord.  To  the  occupancy 
conditions,  for  which  the  landlord  wa> 
not  responsible,  they  paid  no  attenti< 
yond  buying  some  iron  fire  pails.  That 
they  owed  it  to  their  employes  to  pn  •- 
vide  safety  against  tire  was  an  absent 
deration;  or  like  the  landlord  they 
depended  on  their  fire  insurance  ad\ 
and  upon  such  precautions  as  the  puli- 
lic  authorities  actually  enforced.  The 
employer  of  the  girls  who  were  killed 
i^  quoted  in  the  public  press 
fying  at  the  coroner's  inquest  that  the 
blame,  if  any,  belonged  to  his  forewoman, 
who  was  one  of  the  victims.  Thu*. 
private  responsibility  is  left  to  run  in  a 
us  circle  and  those  concerned  shift 
it  about  among  themselves. 

Public  responsibility  takes  much  the 
same  course,  involving  as  it  does  state 
laws  and  city  ordinances  which  are  de- 
fective, inadequate  and  antiquated  in  re- 
spect to  fire  prevention. 

The  local  ordinances  are  faulty  in 
st  ruction,  because  they  do  not  center  re- 
ibility  for  preventing  fire  in  some 
competent  and  equipped  municipal  au- 
thority and  because  the  Fire  Department 
fthe  department  most  directly  concerned 
at  present  with  all  fire  matters)  i 
empowered  to  secure  the  correction  of 
dangerous  conditions  with  which  it  ac- 
quaints itself.  They  are  also  faulty  be- 
cause they  set  a  standard  of  outside  fire 
escapes,  which  are  inadequate  and  diffi- 
cult to  use. 

The  Fire  Department  is  organized  an«' 
maintained  on  the  basis  of  extinguishing 
not  preventing  them.  Its  organi/a- 
tion  does  not  include  a  bureau  equipped 
and  empowered  to  make  a  thorough 
study  of  fire  conditions  in  building 

specific  orders  calling  for  the 
safeguarding  of  occupants  according  to 
the  established  rules  and  principles  of  tin- 
science  of  fire  prevention.  Newark  is 
like  most  other  cities  in  that  it  maintains 
a  corps  of  men  and  an  array  of  ap- 
paratus for  outside  fire  work:  but  the 
inside  fire  work,  the  rigid  inspection  of 
buildings  by  trained  and  competent  fire 
inspectors,  is  missing. 

Jannary    7     1'>I1 


It  will  only  be  when  the  citizens  re- 
alize that  a  bureau  of  prevention  must 
be  equipped  and  supported  just  as  much 
as  a  bureau  of  extinguishing,  that  they 
can  expect  permanent  improvement  in 
the  fire  conditions  of  their  homes  and 
business  buildings. 

Local  ordinances  place  upon  the  Build- 
ing Department  the  duty  of  seeing 
that  fire  escapes  exist  on  buildings,  but 
since  the  passage  of  the  state  labor  law, 
in  1904,  the  Newark  Building  Depart- 
ment has  left  this  matter  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  Factory  Inspection,  on  the 
ground  that  the  latter  has  superior  juris- 
diction and  deals  especially  with 
factories.  Such  a  dual  authority  always 
results  in  one  department  neglecting  its 
share  of  the  work.  In  this  case,  the 
superintendent  of  buildings  offers  the 
additional  explanation,  that  the  small 
staff  of  his  department  has  been  fully 
occupied  in  inspecting  the  erection  of  the 
large  number  of  new  buildings  and  the 
alteration  of  old  buildings,  and  has  not 
had  the  staff  or  facilities  to  inspect  old 
buildings. 

The  state  labor  law  of  New  Jersey 
provides  in  respect  to  the  number  of  fire 
escapes : 

Every  factory,  workshop,  mill  or  place 
where  the  manufacture  of  goods  of  any  kind 
is  carried  on.  which  is  three  or  more  stories 
in  height  and  in  which  twenty-five  or  more 
operatives  shall  be  at  work,  shall  be  provided 
with  outside  fire  escapes. 

Fire  escapes  shall  be  located  at  such  places 
on  the  said  buildings  as  may  be  best  suited 
for  the  purpose  intended  or  as  the  commis- 
sioner may  designate  in  writing,  and  shall 
take  in  one  or  more  windows  on  each  floor 
above  the  first  floor. 

Such  a  law  is  deficient  on  its  face  be- 
cause it  does  not  specify  any  minimum 
standards,  sufficient  to  accommodate  the 
number  of  persons  depending  on  them  as 
an  exit  in  case  of  fire.  It  is  defective 
because  it  relies  on  a  style  of  outside 
iron  fire  escape  which  has  been  proved  to 
be  undependable  and  difficult  of  use.  The 
law  is  most  faulty  of  all  in  neglecting 
other  fire  prevention  measures  which  are 
much  more  necessary  and  effective. 

With  a  law  so  defective,  little  could  be 
expected  of  its  administration :  but  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  the  authorities  had  consid- 
erable discretionary  power  under  it,  and 
that  to  a  degree  they  could  have  raised 
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standards.     The   state  commissioner   of 
labor  in  published  interviews  states : 

Since  the  organization  of  this  department  in 
1904,  this  building  has  been  inspected  at  least 
twice  a  year  and  some  times  three  times  a  year 
by  different  inspectors  of  this  department. 
Reports  were  received  from  five  different 
inspectors. 

He  states  that  following  the  first  of 
these  inspections  the  owner  was  com- 
pelled, under  threat  of  legal  proceedings, 
to  erect  the  fire  escapes  at  the  north  end 
of  the  building.  Of  the  subsequent  in- 
spections the  commissioner  says : 

None  of  these  reports  from  any  of  these  in- 
spectors has  recommended  or  in  any  way  sug- 
gested to  this  department  the  necessity  of  ad- 
ditions or  alterations  in  the  means  provided 
for  escape  from  the  building. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  building  had 
been  inspected  continuously  by  five  different 
inspectors,  whose  reports  show  no  material 
difference  with  regard  to  the  adequacy  of  the 
escape  protection  in  this  building,  this  depart- 
ment had  no  reason  to  assume  either  that  the 
inspections  were  in  any  way  inadequate,  or 
that  the  reports  of  the  inspectors  were  not  re- 
liable. 

The  commissioner  concludes : 

The  fault  lies  in  the  law  itself  and  not  in 
its  administration. 

The  local  state  factory  inspector  is  re- 
ported to  have  said: 

I  can't  understand  how  it  could  have  hap- 
pened. It  doesn't  seem  possible  under  condi- 
tions as  I  found  them  at  the  time  of  my  last 
visit  to  the  factory,  that  under  any  circum- 
stances would  there  have  been  any  trouble  in 
getting  out  of  the  place. 

The  fact  that  the  fire  did  occur  and 
that  twenty-five  lives  were  lost  under 
distressing  circumstances  would  seem 
conclusive  that  the  state  factory  inspec- 
tion department  was  not  dealing  in  a 
competent  manner  with  the  fire  conditions 
of  factories. 

If  the  State  Factory  Inspection  De- 
partment stands  by  its  inspection  of  this 
particular  building,  it  seems  a  natural  in- 
ference that  there  are  many  factories  in 
the  state  of  New  Tersey  which  are  in  a 
similar  condition,  and  which  should  with- 
out delay  be  brought  under  new  stand- 
ards of  law  and  enforcement.  It  is  pub- 
licly claimed  that  in  Newark  alone  hun- 
dreds of  factories  are  as  dangerous  as 
this  factory  proved  to  be.  The  Xewark 


Evening  News  for  November  30  quotes 
from  fire  insurance  records  a  number  of 
instances  from  which  five  are  here  quoted 
in  abbreviated  form  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion: 

In  a  closely  built  up  section  of  the  city  there 
exists  an  extensive  industrial  plant  employing 
from  500  to  600  men,  women  and  girls ;  not  a 
single  fire  escape  is  provided  for  their  use,  and 
the  industry  is  of  a  peculiarly  perilous 
character. 

In  another  factory  650  employes  in  the  four 
stories  of  the  plant  are  limited  to  the  fire  es- 
capes on  which  to  fight  for  their  lives  if  a  dis- 
astrous blaze  should  occur.  The  building  con- 
tains several  special  hazards  and  in  it  there  are 
three  open  stairways  and  two  open  elevators. 

In  a  three-story  and  basement  structure, 
eighty  girls  work  where  the  usual  means  of  es- 
cape from  the  building  might  be  quickly  cut 
off  because  of  the  unenclosed  elevators  and 
stairways,  yet  no  fire  escape  is  provided. 

One  factory  occupies  the  third,  fourth  and 
fifth  floors  of  a  building  and  employs  more 
than  one  hundred  women,  while  the  first  floor 
of  the  building  is  used  as  a  garage.  There  is 
a  solitary  narrow  iron  escape  in  the  rear;  the 
elevator  shaft  is  open  and  the  stairway  is  not 
generous  in  width. 

II. 

This  Newark  fire  is  a  challenge  to  pub- 
lic opinion  throughout  the  metropolitan 
industrial  district  centering  in  New 
York — especially  with  respect  to  the  fire 
hazards  in  the  loft  buildings  in  Manhat- 
tan. 

Factory  conditions  in  Greater  New 
York  are  undoubtedly  as  bad  as  those 
just  described  in  Newark.  Any  fire  in- 
spector can  testify  to  this  from  personal 
observation,  and  the  larger  number  of 
factories  means  a  greater  number  of  peo- 
ple endangered.  New  York  has  nearly 
30,000  industrial  establishments,  with 
close  to  700,000  workers  in  them.  These 
are  distributed  among  12,000  buildings, 
only  1,000  of  which  are  of  fireproof 
construction.  The  remaining  11,000  fac- 
tory buildings  are  of  ordinary  non- 
fireproof  construction,  with  the  same 
wood  stairways  and  outside  fire  escapes 
which  made  the  Newark  factory  a  fire- 
trap.  The  fireproof  factory  buildings 
have  an  advantage  in  their  incombustible 
construction,  but  this  advantage  is  offset 
by  the  fact  that  they  are  built  of  such 
height  and  area  that  they  represent  a 
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special  fire  problem,  whose  possibilities 
are  yet  to  be  demonstrated.  Some  of 
these  buildings  are  twenty  stories  high; 
their  areas  exceed  10,000  square  feet, 
and  single  buildings  house  over  1,000  em- 
ployes. It  is  usual  for  this  small  army 
of  people  to  have  no  prearranged  drill 
or  march  whereby  they  are  accustomed 
to  leave  the  building  in  an  orderly  and 
systematic  manner,  and  in  case  of  fire 
they  would  simply  rush  to  the  available 
exits.  These  exits  are  usually  only  two 
in  number,  one  of  which  is  an  outside 
fire  escape,  likely  to  be  covered  with 
snow  or  ice  in  the  winter  season  or  to  be 
cut  off  by  smoke  and  flames  in  case  the 
fire  is  on  a  lower  floor. 

The  state  factory  inspectors  of  the 
State  Bureau  of  Labor,  who  particularly 
supervise  the  factory  conditions,  are 
working  under  a  fire  escape  law  which 
is  as  defective  as  the  New  Jersey  law.  It 
reads : 

Such  fire  escapes  as  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary by  the  commissioner  of  labor  shall  be 
provided  on  the  outside  of  every  factory  in 
this  state,  consisting  of  three  or  more  stories 
in  height. 

In  practice  this  leaves  it  to  the  dis- 
cretion and  competence  of  the  staff  to 
decide  whether  fire  escapes  shall  be 
needed,  and  it  is  therefore  proper  to  in- 
quire what  instruction  or  training  in  fire 
prevention  science  is  given  these  in- 
spectors. As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
in  New  York  city,  the  State  Bureau  of 
Labor  refers  all  fire  escape  matters  to 
the  Municipal  Bureau  of  Buildings,  be- 
cause the  Appellate  Division  has  ruled 
that  the  Bureau  of  Buildings  has  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  over  fire  escapes  in 
Greater  New  York. 

The  Fire  Department  is  able  to  do 
little  to  make  factory  buildings  safe 
against  fire,  an  argument  for  the  re- 
organization of  this  department  urged 
by  Commissioner  Waldo.  The  Fire  De- 
partment company  commanders,  on  their 
semi-annual  inspection  of  buildings,  make 
recommendations  that  fire  escapes  be 
placed  on  structures  which  in  their  judg- 
ment require  them.  This  important  duty 
is  performed  by  subordinate  officers,  and 
as  a  general  rule,  the  Fire  Department 
recommendation  has  the  purpose  of  pro- 


TYPICAL  DANGEROUS  FACTORIES 
IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Artificial  Flower  Manufacturing.  Non- 
fireproof  construction.  125  feet  long. 
One  wood  stairway,  unlighted,  with 
doors  in  the  way  at  each  floor.  One 
fire  escape  for  200  persons.  Three  gas 
engines.  Heating  apparatus  reported 
unsafe. 

Strawbraid  Manufacturing.  Seven-story, 
non-fireproof.  Wood  stairs  and  ele- 
vator. 400  persons.  Two  fire  escapes, 
both  on  one  side  of  building,  liable  to 
be  cut  off  by  fire. 

Omnibus  Manufacturing.  Seven-story  non- 
fireproof  construction,  fire  escapes 
in  rear,  150  persons.  300  pounds 
of  chlorate  of  potash  in  basement  (the 
chemical  that  caused  the  Tarrant  ex- 
plosion). On  upper  floors,  benzine,  al- 
cohol, varnish,  sulphuric  acid,  etc.,  are 
used  in  processes;  also  steam-  and  gas- 
heated  glue  tanks  and  kettles. 

Handkerchief  Manufacturing.  Three- 
story  frame  building,  400  feet 
long.  300  girls  on  top  floor.  Fire 
escapes  insufficient  and  windows  diffi- 
cult to  open.  No  fire  drills. 

Sweat  Shop.  Five-story,  non-fireproof. 
L-shaped  building  with  one  wood 
stairway  at  end  of  building.  Fire 
escapes  deficient.  Sweat  shops  with  200 
persons  on  two  top  floors  and  lower 
floors.  Used  by  dangerous  woodwork- 
ing factories. 

Printing  House.  Five-  and  six-story  build- 
ing, old-style  fireproof  construction 
with  structural  iron  unprotected.  Area 
over  15,000  square  feet.  500  employes. 
No  fire  escapes.  One  circular  stair- 
way. Heavy  iron  frame  windows,  can- 
not be  used  for  exits  and  would  ob- 
struct entrance  of  firemen.  Benzine 
and  collodion,  ether  and  gun  cotton 
used  in  work. 

Printery.  Seven-story,  fireproof  building. 
38,000  square  feet  area.  Unprotected 
steel  and  iron  columns  supporting 
floors.  No  fire  escapes.  Over  1,000 
employes.  Hazards  of  high  tension 
electric  current  on  lirst  floor  and  haz- 
ards of  printing  and  engraving  on 
other  floors.  Heavy  machinery  above 
third  floor.  Handling  of  benzine  in 
large  quantities  in  manner  unapproved 
by  New  York  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
writers. Stairways  at  one  end  of 
building. 

Garment  Manufacturing.  Non-fireproof 
building.  Wood  stairs,  unlighted.  Sixty 
persons  in  room  with  door  barred  and 
fire  escape  blocked. 
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KIRK      ESCAPE 


\       N  K ' 
HI  II.MNc; 


The  ladder  li  bane  from  th«  fourth  floor  balcony, 
•ad  can  bt  reached  only  from  tbe  third.  In  cmM  of 
nr*.  the  lait  ttory  would  Inerltably  be  Ukm  at 
•  jump  by  tbe  occupant*  of  tin-  Ixilldlnic.  with 
their  rompanlooa  crowding  on  down  behind  them. 
They  would  pile  np  In  »n  Injured  heap  on  n,- 
•Idewalk.  I'hot'igmph  taken  In  December. 

viding  a  means  of  entrance  for  firemen 
in  their  work  of  extinguish  in*;  the  lire, 
and  not  a  means  of  exit  for  the  occupants 
of  a  building.  The  recommendations  for 
fire  escapes  made  by  the  company  com- 
manders are  forwarded  to  the  chief  of 
department,  who  is  expected  to  send 
them  to  the  Bureau  of  Buildings  for 
action. 

All   the  means  of  exit  that  the  law 
provides  for  factories  are  thus  focii-d 


f  n  the  fire  escape  provision  of  the  Build- 
ing Code,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Every  factory,  mill,  manufactory  or  work- 
shop .  .  .  shall  be  provided  with  such 
good  and  sufficient  lire  escape  stairways,  or 
other  means  of  egress  in  case  of  fire  as  shall 
be  directed  by  the  Department  of  Buildings. 

The  application  of  this  law  is  made 
by  inspectors  who  are  required  to  be  com- 
petent in  construction  details*  but  it  is 
a  question  whether  their  experience  and 
training  fit  them  to  pass  upon  fire  con- 
ditions, and  the  special  problems  con- 
nected with  discharging  great  numbers  of 
people  from  a  building  on  fire. 

The  type  of  fire  escape  which  is  almost 
universal  on  factory  buildings  in  New 
York  city,  is  the  balcony  and  ladder  fire 
escape.  The  illustrations  indicate  plainly 
some  of  the  bad  features  of  this  type. 
Many  others  could  be  illustrated,  such 
as  obstructions  to  the  windows  leading 


A  JUMP  OFK. 

Fire  eicape  on   laundry  building.     No  Inddpr  at 
all.     Photograph  taken  In   Dcremlier. 
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to  the  fire  escapes,  the  difficulty  of  open- 
ing these  windows  and  entering  upon  the 
balcony,  the  closing  of  fire  escape  en- 
trances by  iron  shutters,  the  difficulty  in 
descending  iron  ladders  placed  at  varying 
angles,  the  practical  impossibility  of  using 
such  fire  escapes  when  covered  with  snow 


which  must  be  raised  by  women  and  girls, 
etc.  etc. 

The  neglect  of  the  fire  danger  is  deep- 
rooted  and  widespread.  A  campaign 
against  fire  should  be  waged,  just  as  there 
is  a  campaign  against  tuberculosis,  fire 
is  a  disease  which  is  epidemic  in  all 


AN  EXTREME  EXAMPLE  OF  HUMAN  FIUE  RISK. 

Non-flreproof  factory  building,  New  York,  125  feet  long  with  fourteen  windows.  One  flre  escape 
reached  by  only  one  window  on  each  floor.  Fifty  to  one  hundred  persons  work  on  each 
floor  of  this  building.  Photograph  taken  In  December. 


or  ice  or  if  the  fire  is  issuing  from  the 
windows  underneath,  the  necessity  for  a 
drop  ladder  at  the  last  landing,  the  diffi- 
culty of  placing  this  ladder  in  position, 
the  fact  that  it  is  frequently  missing  or 
out  of  reach,  the  weight  of  this  ladder, 


buildings  and  which  will  yield  only  to  the 
same  treatment  which  has  been  success- 
ful with  other  diseases.  Education  is 
the  first  step.  The  same  conditions  which 
existed  in  the  Newark  factory  building, 
which  killed  women  and  girls,  can  be 

January  7,   1811. 


FIRE  THAI' 


Hre  eacaoe  on  *Mr  of  bulMlnit  for  the  accommodation  of  12S  men  and  girl*,  employed  on  three 
noon  of  hardware  manufacturing  e«tablliihment.  New  York.  ladder  *wung  liack  to  wall  and  held 
there  by  the  Iron  gate  which  In  latched  open  by  hook  near  the  ground.  People  coming  down  Ore 
e»cape  could  not  free  the  ladder,  nml  punhed  off  by  thoae  behind  them,  would  likely  land  on  the 
pointed  barb*  of  tbe  Iron  gate.  Photograph  taken  In  December. 


found  in  many  other  buildings.  Many 
of  the  people  who  are  indignantly  calling 
for  the  punishment  of  those  responsible 
i«r  this  loss  of  life  in  Newark  are  prob- 
ably maintaining  buildings  equally  as 
danp<  '  •  not  own  or  lease 


January    7.    1011. 


factories,  stores,  hotels,  or  other  business 
building,  they  are  actively  interested  in 
schools,  hospitals  or  similar  institutions 
which  are  without  proper  fire  protection. 
Their  own  homes,  indeed,  are,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  personal  death  traps. 
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FIRE  TRAP  B. 

Fire  escape  at   rear  of  building  used  for  industrial   purposes,    the   lowest   ladder   ending  on   an 
Iron  picket  fence,  spiked,  with  a  five-foot  jump  to  the  snow  covered  lumber  below. 


If  a  man  does  not  protect  his  home  and 
his  family,  is  he  likely  to  protect  his 
factory  and  his  employes? 

Some  improvement  can  be  secured  by 
legislation.  If  theaters  and  tenements1 

'Protection  against  fire  is  one  of  the  features 
of  the  New  York  tenement  law  most  vigorously 
looked  after  by  the  Tenement  House  Department 
In  passing  upon  plans  for  new  buildings.  There 
has  not  to  date,  been  a  flre  fatality  in  a  "new 
law  tenement." 
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can  effectively  be  safeguarded,  so  can 
factories.  But  the  laws  will  have  to  be 
based  on  sound  principles  of  fire  safety 
and  will  have  to  take  heed  of  what  fire 
prevention  science  has  already  established 
as  necessary  precautions.  They  will 
have  to  set  standards  for  new  construc- 
tions and  they  will  have  to  recognize 
the  changed  demands  which  changed  oc- 
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cupancy,  processes,  and  populations  make 
on  structures.  The  application  of  the 
laws  will  also  have  to  be  made  by  com- 
petent inspectors:  either  special  fire  pre- 
vention inspectors  will  have  to  be  em- 


upon  a  public  agency  commissioned  and 
equipped  to  carry  out  its  full  purpose. 
My  belief  is  that  this  agency  should  be 
the  state  factory  inspection  department, 
in  each  state ;  and  that  in  cities  where 


ESCAPES    >  DESTKKTIVE     ACTION     OF     K1KK     ON     orTHIHE     BALCONIES. 

The  photograph  llluttratM  tbc  <Un(«r  of  relying  toMj  on  iucb  meant  *•  a  wmj  of  exit. 


ployed,    or    the    regular    inspectors    will 
need  instruction  and  training  in  fire  pre- 

^cicnce. 

Ami  rt>[x>nsibility  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  law  must  be  centered  inescapably 

J.numry    7.    1011 


professional  fire  departments  are  main- 
tained, it  should  logically  be  turned  over 
to  this  department,  particularly  organized 
to  protect  life  and  property  from  fire. 
The  state  labor  department  and  other 
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interested  departments  should  co-operate. 
It  should  be  in  position  to  call  on  the 
building  department  to  see  that  structur- 
ally, new  buildings  meet  its  standards, 
but  the  power  and  responsibility  for  con- 
stant inspection  and  enforcement  should 
be  concentrated.  The  fire  department  is 
expected  to  extinguish  fire ;  why  not  to 
prevent  fire?  The  fire  department  offi- 


cers are  best  informed  about  the  fire 
conditions  in  buildings ;  they  know  from 
personal  experience  the  characteristics  of 
fire  and  its  capacity  to  destroy  life  and 
property,  and  this  practical  knowledge 
should  be  co-ordinated  with  fire  preven- 
tion science  and  made  the  basis  of  a  fire 
prevention  bureau. 


WARDING  OFF  THE  FACTORY  FIRE  PANIC 
AND  ITS  LOSS  OF  LIFE 


H.  F.  J.  PORTER 

INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEER,  NEW  YORK. 


The  tendency  in  building  construction 
nowadays,  is  manifestly  towards  the  use 
of  fireproof  material  ifor  the  obvious 
purpose  of  preventing  fire  and  the  result- 
ing loss  of  lives  and  property.  It  will, 
however,  be  years  before  all  factory 
structures  will  be  fireproof,  and  in  the 
meantime  it  becomes  necessary  to  con- 
sider methods  for  protecting  the  lives 
and  property  housed  in  such  factories 
as  now  exist,  and  will  continue  to  exist 
for  _  long  time  to  come. 

The  laws  of  the  land  and  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  a  factory  is  situated  re- 
quire 'the  fulfilment  of  certain  obliga- 
tions to  insure  such  protection ;  but  the 
moral  responsibility  which  rests  upon 
the  employer  of  labor  who  assembles 
many  people  in  a  building  to  work  for 
him  should  incite  him  to  do  many  things 
for  their  protection  while  there,  which 
it  is  evident  cannot  be  embodied  in  the 
law. 

Moreover,  it  is  clearly  to  his  own  self- 
interest  that  every  consideration  should 
be  given  to  effect  a  prompt  escape  from 
the  building  in  case  of  fire ;  for  it  is  the 
first  duty  of  a  fire  department  to  save 
lives  which  are  in  jeopardy,  before  at- 
tempting to  save  property,  and  mean- 
time much  property  may  be  destroyed. 
In  addition,  experience  shows  that  there 
are  more  casualties  resulting  from  panic 
during  a  fire  than  from  the  fire  itself,  and 
that  panic  frequently  occurs  simply  at 
an  alarm  of  fire,  and  on  other  occasions 


when  there  is  only  a  suggestion  of  dan- 
ger. It  therefore,  devolves  upon  the  em- 
ployer to  take  such  precautions  as  will 
not  only  insure  the  rapid  exit  of  his  em- 
ployes from  the  building,  but  will  also 
protect  them  from  the  results  of  panic 
due  to  any  cause  whatever. 

Let  us  consider  the  methods  in  vogue 
for  protecting  the  lives  of  employes  in 
the  ordinary  factory,  of  which  there  are 
hundreds  in  every  large  city  of  the  coun- 
try. In  all  we  find  fire  buckets;  in  many 
of  them  standpipes  with  hose  attacheu; 
and  some  of  them  have  sprinkler  sys- 
tems. But  in  few  of  the  factories  so 
provided  have  certain  specified  individ- 
uals be^n  assigned  to  the  duty  of  using 
the  buckets  or  the  hose  in  case  of  fire, 
or  of  turning  off  tne  sprinkler  system 
after  tne  fire  is  out;  and  what  is  any- 
body's business  is  nobody's,  especially 
under  stress  of  excitement.  All  such 
appliances  can  become  effective  only  by 
the  development  among  the  employes 
of  a  regular  fire-fighting  corps. 

The  fire  escapes  supplied  to  buildings 
are  generally  of  such  construction  as  to 
be  themselves  more  a  source  of  accident 
than  an  escape  from  it.  As  a  rule  they 
consist  of  outside  iron  balconies,  one  at 
each  floor,  connected  by  means  of  lad-, 
ders,  the  lowest  balcony  having  its  lad- 
der detached  and  hung  up,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent people  from  entering  the  building 
from  the  ground.  These  ladders  are  at 
an  angle  of  fifty  or  sixty  degrees,  and 
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riAi.«  •  11:1:  WAI.I. 

Tenant*  on  »n.r  floor  do  tiol  ha«r  :o  crowd  do-vn 
lh»  U.l.teni  lo  the  street,  but  |>.i««  around  tin- 
flrr  will  10  nafrlj  In  Hi.'  ••llol'ilnif  I. nil. Unit.  A 
—  for  tenement  conitrucllon. 


in  order  to  descend,  people  have  to  turn 
around  and  go  down  backward?,  with 
others  crowding  down  on  top  of  them. 
In  cases  of  emergency  when  both  men 
and  women  have  to  descend  by  such 
means,  and  especially  in  winter  weather 
when  the  iron  is  cold  and  perhaps  cov- 
er?d  with  snow  or  ice,  these  so-called 
escapes  are  prolific  of  hazards  which  add 


10  rather  than  take  away  the  dangers 
attendant  upon  a  fire.  At  the  lowest 
balcony,  the  ladder  is  often  a  long 
one,  correspondingly  heavy,  and  the 
combined  strength  of  several  men  is 
necessary  to  handle  it.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  if  it  is  out  of  place,  as  it 
frequently  is.  Men  are  not  necessarily 
the  first  to  reach  the  landing  where  it 
is  located,  and  if  not  they  cannot  well 
get  there  after  women  have,  crowded 
duwn  ahead  of  them.  On  such  occas- 
ions a  jam  results,  crowding  those  who 
are  near  the  opening  to  a  fall.  Many 
of  these  fire  escapes  can  be  improved  by 
making  slight  changes  in  them.  The 
ideal  fire  escape  has  no  ladder  whatever, 
but  is  merely  a  balcony  running  from 
one  building  to  another,  separated  by 
a  fire  wall.  Thi->  cual.lcs  an  immediate 
horizontal  escape  from  the  blaze,  with 


COUNTKII  \vi:i(,mi:i'  I.\I>I>MI. 

A  fi"v  nf  Hi*-*  n»n  I)"  fniinil  in  New  York. 
Thi->  lire  nn  Improvement  over  detached  ladders, 
but  danieeroiM  on  account  of  the  ruillng  ot  chain 
:i'i'l  pulley*. 
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the  discharge  of  the  people  to  the  street 
at  their  convenience  from  the  adjoining 
protected  building.  Detached  stairs, 
hung  vertically  on  a  pulley,  are  often  no 
more  available  than  detached  ladders,  for 
the  pulleys  often  get  clogged,  and  the 
wire  rope  rusts  and  breaks,  letting  the 
weight  fall  on  someone.  A  ladder  which 
swings  horizontal  to  the  lowest  balcony, 
which  has  neither  chain  nor  pulleys,  and 
which  drops  gradually  when  the  person 
runs  out  upon  it  has  obvious  advantages ; 
while  a  fireproof  well  or  bricked-in  fire 
escape  with  proper  inlets,  such  as  has 
been  developed  by  the  New  England  Mu- 
tual Fire  Associations,  excels  these 
others,  and  can  be  erected  in  new  con- 
structions and  added  to  many  old. 

It  is  Usually  assumed  that  where  fire 
extinguishing  apparatus  has  been  install- 
ed in  a  building  and  regular  fire  escapes 


provided,  everything  necessary  to  meet 
an  emergency  has  been  arranged ;  that  the 
fire,  if  it  occurs,  will  promptly  be  ex- 
tinguished; or  if  not,  and  danger  threat- 
ens the  occupants  of  the  buildings,  that 
the  latter  will  get  out  without  difficulty 
over  the  fire  escapes. 

But  somehow  or  other  experience  does 
not  bear  out  this  assumption.  It  seems 
that  the  mere  installation  of  fire  extin- 
gushing  apparatus  does  not  make  it  ef- 
fective at  those  critical  times  when,  if 
it  is  not  effective,  it  has  no  excuse  for 
being.  It  must  be  kept  in  order ;  some- 
one must  be  instructed  in  its  use  and 
assigned  to  the  duty  of  using  it  at  the 
proper  time.  It  seems,  too,  that  fire  es- 
capes become  obstructed  or  broken 
through  not  being  used ;  that  people,  not 
being  accustomed  to  them,  prove  afraid 
to  go  down  in  an  emergency ;  or  that 


MASSACHUSETTS  STANDARD   FIRE  ESCAPE   DROP   LADDER. 

This  ladder  lowers  automatically  with  the  weight  of  the  first  person  to  set  foot  upon  It.  No 
pullevs  and  chains  to  rust  out.  No  ladder  to  lift,  with  a  frightened  mob  of  people  crowding  behind 
the  first  comer.  So  far  as  the  New  York  Building  Department  knows,  there  Is  no  such  ladder  In 
Greater  New  York. 
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illi:    A   B   C   OF   FIRE   ESC. MM-: 

\STI:I  <  TION. 


I. — Old  style  are  ladder  stowed 
away.  Mast  be  unbooked  and 
lifted  Into  position  and  Is  often 
too  heavy  for  the  first  comer  to 
handle.  I'M  IK  found  to  I*  mis- 
placed and  out  of  reach. 

II. — Old    style    fire   encape    lad- 
der   lowered.      Every    penion    de- 
iig     must     stop     nnd     turn 
10    climb    down    while    the 
stairs  above  may  be  jammed  with 
:M-O|I|«-  wh"  I  i-arh  other 

and     ladder     In 
to  get  down  quickly. 

III.  —  Improved  ladder,  stowed 
away. 

IV       Improved    ladder    I" 
It  falls  gradually  with  the  weigh' 
»f     the     first     person     who 


\  \\ 


Ml 


N     •.. 


L 


diagram  ibowi  a 


-   _    weight  and   pulley 

apparatus  to  balance  this  I  ,  apparntim 

In  likely  to  get  mated  and  out  of  order.     A  better 
denlgn  li  that  In  whl<->  -   |«  swung  on  an 

axle  with  a  ronterbalance  to  hold  It  hnrlcontally 
-   not  In  o»e.     It  lorki  ItiM-lf  In  ponltlon   when 
|«ee  Bo«tnn   Sim, .In,. I.   pate  :,49J 
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if  many  try  to  use  them  at  the  same  time 
they  are  jammed  on  them  and  injured. 
In  ne  great  New  York  factory,  the  en- 
gineer in  charge  was  offended  that  an 
outsider  should  be  called  in  to  investigate 
the  system  of  fire  precaution  in  vogue. 
The  factory  had  several  varieties  of  fire 
extinguishers,  tanks,  grenades,  etc.  One 
of  each  type  was  taken  to  the  rear  of  the 
building  to  demonstrate  its  efficiency.  Not 
one  of  them  worked.  The  tank,  for  in- 
stance, had  been  religiously  refilled  from 
time  to  time,  but  its  nozzle  had  been 
plugged  by  someone  with  a  pencil  which 
stuck  fast.  It  is  a  truism  that  in  order 
to  depend  upon  anything  being  ready  for 
effective  service  when  needed,  it  must 
be  used  occasionally. 

The  only  way  to  accomplish  this,  in 
the  case  of  fire  appurtenances,  is  through 
recurrent  fire  drill,  whose  effectiveness 
has  long  been  proved  in  the  public 
schools.  Boys  drilled  in  it  are  now 
men,  and  appreciating  the  soundness 
of  its  principles  have  here  and  there  put 
it  into  effect  in  their  own  factories,  and 
in  other  buildings  where  people  congre- 
gate. In  these  adaptations  its  benefits 
have  been  at  once  apparent,  for  every 
thing  is  so  supervised  that  a  fire  is  not 
apt  to  occur,  and  this  knowledge  lessens 
the  danger  of  panic. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  how- 
ever, where  no  plan  of  action  has  been 
preconcerted,  everybody  is  naturally  al- 
ways in  a  state  of  more  or  less  anxiety; 
and  when  a  fire  does  take  place  no  one 
knows  what  to  do.  Where  a  fire  drill 
has  been  installed,  everyone  knows  ex- 
actly what  to  do;  he  has  done  it  from 
time  to  time  when  the  signal  has  ueen 
given  unexpectedly.  Here  is  all  the  dif- 
ference between  ignorance  and  knowl- 
edge. One  inspires  terror,  the  other  con- 
fidence ;  one  breeds  panic,  the  other  pro- 
motes orderly  escape.  Meanwhile,  the 
fire  fighting  corps,  which  is  part  of  a 
comprehensive  fire  drill  organization,  at- 
tacks the  fire  effectively  in  its  incipiency ; 
and  the  public  department,  once  on  the 
scene,  can  center  its  work  on  the  task 
of  extinguishing  a  burning  building  from 
which  the  human  hazard  has  been  elimi- 
nated. 

Employers    who    have    installed    fire 


drills  in  their  organizations  say  that  they 
feel  relief  in  the  fact  that  they  have  done 
what  was  in  their  power  to  make  condi- 
tions as  safe  as  possible  for  their  em- 
ployes. Employes  who  have  worked 
where  a  fire  drill  is  installed  say  that 
they  can  go  at  their  work  with  their 
minds  freed  from  anxiety,  and  this  in 
the  last  analysis  is  a  paying  investment 
for  the  employer. 

Sometimes  panics  occur  where  there  is 
no  danger.  The  daily  press  recently  told 
how  fifty  girls  became  hysterical  and 
several  fainted  in  a  shirt  factory, 
where  a  newspaper  blazed  up  from  a 
spark  from  an  electric  motor,  and  many 
women  were  trodden  down  in  a  senseless 
panic  by  men  who  were  more  terrified 
than  they.  The  press  has  also  told  of  a 
large  neckwear  manufacturing  plant, 
where  the  employes  became  frightened 
by  smoke  entering  the  windows  from  a 
burning  tar  pot  in  the  street,  and  in  their 
rush  for  the  exits  a  dozen  were  so  in- 
jured as  to  require  the  attention  of  sur- 
geons. 

Although  against  the  law  of  many 
states,  it  is  not  infrequent  that  factory 
doors  used  by  the  employes  are  kept 
locked  during  working  hours.  In  one 
such  c;.se,  of  the  400  girls  locked  in  on 
the  fifth  floor  of  an  underwear  factory, 
some  leaped  into  nets  held  by  the  firemen 
and  others  were  taken  down  on  the  fire 
ladders;  many  were  more  or  less  injured, 
all  nervously  shocked.  In  a  recent 
fire  in  a  feather  factory,  the  girl  em- 
pi  yes  went  down  the  fire  escapes  until 
they  reached  the  last  balcony,  where  they 
could  not  handle  the  heavy  portable  lad- 
der; when  they  were  later  carried  away 
bv  the  firemen,  some  were  fainting  from 
the  suffocating  smoke. 

In  similar  instances  fire  drills .  have 
saved  lives.  For  example,  not  long  ago 
in  a  Chicago  factory  fire,  the  employes 
on  signal  formed  and  marched  from  the 
building  which  shortly  afterwards  burned 
to  the  ground.  An  equally  significant 
case  occurred  recently  in  a  Brooklyn 
public  school.  The  children,  who  were 
in  real  danger,  were  marshalled  by  the 
teachers  in  the  fire  drill,  and  the  building 
was  completey  emptied  in  a  few  minutes 
without  panic  or  excitement,  while  across 
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the  street  the  inmates  of  a  factory,  who 
were  in  no  danger  whatever,  but  who 
had  no  fire  drill,  became  panic  stricken. 
Several  were  seriously  injured  and  con- 
siderable property  was  destroyed  before 
they  could  be  controlled. 

In  a  factory  where  I  was  engaged  sev- 
eral years  ago,  I  found  conditions  such 
tb-t  in  case  of  a  fire  either  within  the 
building  or  in  adjacent  buildings  it  would 
be  necessary  to  empty  the  factory  of  its 
occupants  promptly.  I  established  a  fire 
drill,  which  by  occasional  repetition  re- 
duced the  time  of  exit  from  more  than 
seven  minutes  to  less  than  three,  a  sav- 
ing which  in  a  rapidly  burning  fire  or 
one  involving  considerable  smoke  might 
be  the  margin  between  life  and  death. 
Since  that  time  I  have  introduced  similar 
drills  into  many  factories  and  in  every 
case  with  remarkably  desirable  results. 
Sometimes,  as  usually  happens  in  the 
case  of  actual  danger,  the  drill  is  at  first 
accompanied  by  the  fainting  of  a  lew  of 
the  girls.  Later  all  become  possessed  of 
a  feeling  of  security,  which  largely  coun- 
teracts the  tendency  to  faint  or  stampede, 
and  a  habit  of  prompt  and  rapid  dis- 
missal is  acquired.  Near  one  of  the 
liuildings  where  I  was  at  work,  a 
clothing  factory  employing  nearly  1,000 
hands,  both  men  and  women,  an  alterca- 
tion occurred  between  men  in  an  adjoin- 
ing railroad  yard.  One  of  the  employes 
called  out  "fight!"  Mistaking  the  call 
to  be  "fire"  a  panic  followed,  the  factory 
was  emptied,  but  only  after  many  acci- 
dents, one  man  leaping  from  a  second 
story  fire  escape  and  breaking  his  leg. 
The  fire  drill  has  altogether  eliminated 
this  sort  of  hair  trigger  trepidation. 

In  another  factory,  where  1,000  girls 
were  engaged  in  making  shirtwaists,  the 
appearance  of  a  rat  occasioned  a  stam- 
pede, in  which  many  girls  were  injured. 
1  here  have  been  similar  alarms  since  the 
drill  has  been  introduced,  but  the  girls 
have  gone  quickly  to  the  nearest  exit 
without  excitement. 

Factory  fire  drills  naturally  vary  great- 
ly, depending  upon  the  character  of  the 
building  and  the  type  of  occupants.  A 
large  New  York  candy  factory  is  com- 
posed of  several  buildings,  some  of  them 
ten  stories  high,  located  side  by  side 


with  fire  walls  between.  The  superintend- 
ent had  thought  he  could  empty  any  one 
of  the  buildings  in  from  ten  to  twelve 
minutes,  taking  the  occupants  down  to 
the  street.  To  take  the  place  of  this,  a 
drill  was  arranged  so  that  the  occupants 
of  each  floor  on  any  building  moved  hori- 
zontally through  a  fire  door  (already  ex- 
isting) into  the  same  floor  of  the  adjoin- 
ing building.  In  this  way  any  one  of  the 
ten-story  buildings  was  emptied,  not  in 
ten  minutes,  but  forty-five  seconds.  Lat- 
er, a  fire  occurred  in  this  factory  during 
a  Christmas  holiday  rush  (a  cigarette  or 
a  match  had  been  thrown  into  a  lot  of 
paper  boxes),  and  the  drill  operated  per- 
fectly. A  pencil  factory  covering  a  city 
block,  with  thirteen  separate  buildings, 
was  drilled  so  that  if  a  fire  should  oc- 
cur in  any  building  it  could  be  emptied 
in  less  than  three  minutes,  the  occupants 
of  no  other  building  being  disturbed  un- 
less they  became  endangered  similarly. 

I  have  installed  fire  drills  in  several 
cigar  factories.  A  description  of  the 
largest  and  most  complicated  of  these 
may  be  of  interest,  as  indicative  of  the 
way  some  of  the  problems  presented  by 
factory  fires  can  be  met: — The  building 
is  seven  stories  high,  and  unusually  large 
for  its  kind,  covering  7,500  square  feet 
of  ground.  It  is  of  brick  with  ordinary 
wood  beam  interior  construction,  and 
houses  on  an  average  more  than  2,000 
employes,  mostly  women,  a  large  per- 
centage of  whom  are  foreigners,  with  al- 
ways a  fair  sprinkling  of  recently  arrived 
immigrants.  They  had  to  be  dismissed 
at  noon  and  evening  by  departments, 
in  order  to  prevent  accidents  on  the  stair- 
ways and  to  facilitate  exit.  The  fire  drill 
which  was  installed  is  comparable  to  what 
in  the  city  streets  is  known  as  "traffic 
regulation."  In  teaching  it,  instead  of 
letting  everybody  leave  the  building  by 
any  exit  he  or  she  chose,  certain  exits 
were  assigned  to  the  occupants  of  certain 
floors,  so  that  the  stream  of  people  from 
one  floor  could  not  intercept  that  from 
any  other,  collisions  being  thus  abso- 
lutely avoided. 

It  had  been  the  custom  to  have  all  the 
employes  enter  and  leave  by  one  door- 
way, in  front  of  the  building,  to  which 
leads  stairway  "A."  The  people  on  some 
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of  the  floors  used  stairway  "A"  direct 
to  the  street,  while  those  on  other  floors 
used  the  rear  stairway,  "B,"  as  far  as 
the  second  floor,  and  then  crossed  to  the 
front  of  the  building  to  stairway  "A." 
For  ordinary  occasions  this  one  exit  suf- 
ficed, but  for  an  emergency,  such  as  a 
panic  or  a  fire,  it  would  have  been  in- 
evitably congested  and  the  weak  would 
have  been  trampled  under  foot. 

To  provide  for  a  prompt  dismissal 
with  ample  exits  was  the  problem.  In 
the  matter  of  exits  the  end  desired  was, 


to  accommodate  two  streams  of  people. 
By  putting  up  a  stout  handrail,  the  flight 
was  divided  into  two  stairways.  The 
second  floor  workers  took  one  side,  while 
the  third  floor  workers  had  the  entire 
use  of  the  stairway  from  the  third  to  the 
second  floor,  and  then  used  the  other 
half  of  the  stairway  from  the  second 
floor  to  the  street. 

To  the  fourth  floor  was  assigned  the 
rear  stairway  "B,"  by  which  the  occup- 
ants descended  to  the  first  floor,  whence 
they  had  an  exit  directly  to  the  side 


EFFECT    OF    PREVISION. 

Fire  drill,  developed  by  Mr.   I'orter,   In   seven-story   tohaivo  factory,    New    York  :    U.OOU   employes 
reached  the  street  level  at  all  trials,  in  less  than  live  minutes. 


if  possible,  to  provide  a  separate  stair- 
way for  each  floor.  In  studying  the 
building  it  was  seen  that  by  proper  ar- 
rangement stairway  "A"  could  provide 
for  the  second  and  third  floors.  The 
second  floor  contained  a  number  of  office 
employes  as  well  as  a  number  of  cigar 
workers.  The  office  employes  were  as- 
signed to  a  small  private  stairway  lead- 
ing to  the  office  on  the  first  floor,  whence 
they  made  their  exit  through  the  office 
street  door.  One  side  of  stairway  "A" 
was  given  to  the  cigar  workers.  The  first 
flight  of  this  stairway  was  wide  enough 


street.  1'he  fifth  floor  was  connected  by 
a  bridge  with  a  tobacco  storage  building 
adjoining,  and  thus  had  access  to  its  stair- 
way. 

The  sixth  and  seventh  floors  remained 
to  be  provided  with  exits.  All  the  stair- 
ways had  been  utilized  to  their  full  ca- 
pacity, so  that  some  other  means  had  to 
be  devised.  It  happens  that  there  are 
tenement  houses  adjoining  the  factory 
on  the  side  and  rear,  and  the  roofs  of 
these  are  nearly  level  with  the  sixth  floor. 
As  the  company  owns  these  houses  they 
could  be  utilized,  and  it  was  arranged 
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to  discharge  the  sixth  and  seventh  floors 
to  their  roofs,  and  have  the  workers  de- 
scend through  them  to  the  street.  To 
accomplish  this,  three  doorways  wen- 
broken  through  the  walls  of  the  building 
at  the  sixth  floor  level.  In  this  way  it 
was  possible  to  arrange  for  the  sixth 
floor  to  discharge  its  400  employes 
immediately  through  two  side  d«">rw:i\>. 
while  the  150  employes  on  the  seventn 
floor  came  down  the  upper  flight  of 
stairway  "15"  to  the  sixth  floor,  and  then 
went  out  through  the  <1.  *>rway  opening 
on  the  roof  at  the  rear.  Thus,  in  each 


account  of  the  various  nationalities,  age 
and  character  of  the  people,  this  had  to 
be  done  slowly  and  carefully.  The  first 
step  was  to  post  notices,  simply  announc- 
ing that  the  company  was  about  to  in- 
troduce a  fire  drill  as  a  means  of  getting 
the  employes  out  of  the  building  rapidly 
and  without  confusion.  A  little  later  a 
second  notice  was  posted,  giving  ><>HK- 
detailed  information  about  how  the  dmi 
was  to  be  carried  out.  Copies  of  this 
notice  were  given  to  all  employes  to  be 
taken  home,  so  that  those  who  did  not 
understand  it  readily  could  have  it  ex- 


•i  \KI  v.  ii  vsn.  si.owi.v 

KnplujrM  OD  alxtb  Poor  of  New  York  tobacco  factory  making  exit  to  roof  of  adjolnlne  tenement 
and  IhiM  to  atalra  and  ftrrrt.  Kmplojn  on  •rrrnth  tl.n.r  aiv  at  the  Mir?  time  maklnn  'ill  to  the 
roof  at  rmr  of  building.  Tbeae  emergency  outlet*  for  the  upper  floon  were  de*lgne<l  In  prevent  a. 
•lampfde  on  the  main  .minor. 


case,  the  neighlxir's  tenement  stairways 
••ie  available  and  the  operatives  on 
the  two  upper  factory  floors,  who  pre- 
viously, in  case  of  fire,  would  not  have 
been  able  to  escape,  were  able  to  leave 
the  building  as  quickly  as  those  on  the 
floors  under  them. 

This   arrangement   of    stairways    and 

exits    provided    satisfactory    means    of 

egress    without    using   the    fire    escapes, 

wliich  were  left  for  the  Fire  Department 

^e  as  entram  • 

Onre  the  question  of  exits  was  settled. 
the  actual  work  of  drilling  began.  On 


plained  by  friends  familiar  with  fire  drill 
as  carried  out  in  the  public  schools,  rvf- 
ter  a  time  a  third  notice  was  posted,  giv- 
ing the  rules  and  directions  to  be  follow- 
ed by  employes. 

In  the  system  devised  the  foreman  of 
each  floor  acted  as  captain,  and  all  the 
employes  on  that  floor  were  instructed 
to  follow  his  orders.  Some  of  the  men 
were  detailed  to  handle  the  fire  extin- 
guishers ;  others  were  appointed  guards  to 
open  the  doors,  stand  at  the  stairways 
and  congested  points,  keep  the  lines  mov- 
ing and  assist  any  one  who  needed  it. 
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Sending  the  alarm  on  the  fourth  floor.  Each 
floor  has  such  an  alarm  box,  which  signals  auto- 
matically to  every  other  floor,  Indicating  not  only 
that  there  is  a  flre,  but  on  what  floor  It  has  broken 
out.  Defender  Manufacturing  Company,  the  man- 
ufacturing branch  of  the  H.  B.  Claflln  Company. 


Certain  women  were  designated  as 
searchers  to  examine  the  dressing  rooms 
and  make  sure  that  no  one  was  left  be- 
hind. 

A  system  of  gongs  was  introduced,  so 
that  when  a  fire  was  discovered  an  alarm 
could  be  sent  from  near  the  foreman's 
desk  on  any  floor  simultaneously  to  all 
floors,  and  to  the  main  office  where  there 
was  connection  with  the  public  fire  de- 
partment. The  alarm  indicated  by  the 
number  of  strokes  which  floor  was  afire. 


At  its  sound  the  men  detailed  as  guards 
opened  the  doors  and  took  their  places 
on  the  stairs,  the  fire-fighters  without  de- 
lay got  the  factory  fire-fighting  appar- 
atus on  its  way  to  the  floor  indicated  by 
the  signal.  The  employes  worked  seated 
at  long  tables  in  many  rows  with  aisles 
between.  They  were  instructed  simply 
to  rise  at  their  places,  put  their  seats 
under  the  tables,  so  as  to  clear  the  aisles, 
and  then  stand  at  attention.  At  a  signal 
from  the  captain  they  were  to  file  out, 
those  nearest  the  stairway  starting  first, 
followed  by  the  others  in  regular  order. 
In  passing  out  the  girls  were  instructed 
to  go  in  pairs,  linking  arms  as  a  support 
to  each  other,  each  holding  up  her  dress 
with  her  free  hand,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  girl  behind  from  tripping  over  it  on 
the  stairs.  They  were  drilled  not  to 
touch  the  couple  ahead,  thus  preventing 
crowding  and  increasing  the  speed. 

In  actual  operation  only  a  few  sec- 
onds elapsed  before  the  lines  were  form- 
ed and  in  motion.  In  thirty  seconds 
some  of  the  employes  had  reached  the 
street  entrance  and  were  out  of  the  build- 
ing, and  in  a  minute  large  numbers  were 
safely  upon  the  sidewalk.  There  the  cap- 
tains led  them  away  from  the  building, 
to  clear  the  way  for  the  others  to  come 
after  them  and  to  give  the  firemen  an 
opportunity  to  do  their  work ;  for  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  arrival  of  2,000 
people  on  the  sidewalk  in  a  few  minutes 
produced  congestion.  A  fire  marshall 
was  put  in  charge,  who  saw  that  the 
signal  system  was  kept  in  order  by  test- 
ing it  every  morning  before  work  began, 
and  who  was  held  strictly  accountable 
for  keeping  the  fire  apparatus  and  gen- 
eral conditions  about  the  factory  up  to 
standard. 

Naturally  there  was  one  floor  which 
took  the  longest  time  to  be  discharged. 
In  a  seven-story  building  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  empty  all  floors  with  equal  rap- 
idity. On  several  occasions  the  drill  was 
timed  by  disinterested  observers,  such  as 
representatives  from  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment, Labor  Department,  Building  De- 
partment, and  civic  organizations,  and 
in  each  case  the  last  employe  was  out  of 
tl.e  building  well  within  five  minutes  of 
the  alarm. 

January  7,   1911. 


nm:  HKII.I.  IN  AITION— 2. 

Thli  flr*-flKhtlnc  corpa  I*  brought  to  the  nrrat  of  the  (Ire  by  the  definite  Information  glren 
through  tor  »larm  tffnal.  The  apparatus  li  Impacted  regularly  and  the  men  arc  trained  to  handle 
It.  Utfeodrr  Manufacturing  Company,  the  manufacturing  branch  of  the  II.  B.  Claflln  Company. 


This  was  the  net  result  of  system  and 
order,  the  following  of  a  prearranged 
method  of  exit,  which  was  repeated  until 
the  employes  became  thoroughly  accus- 
tomed to  a  fixed  course  of  action  when- 
ever the  fire  alarm  sounded.  In  other 
words,  where  formerly  everything  was 
left  to  chance,  with  the  probability  of  a 
holocaust  in  case  of  fire,  effective  ar- 
rangements were  made  for  discharging 
over  2,000  persons  from  a  seven-story 
factory — a  life  hazard  equalled  only  by 
the  largest  auditoriums  in  New  York, 
and  that  before  any  fire  short  of  an  ex- 
plosion could  be  expected  to  get  headway 
enough  to  imperil  the  occupants. 

In  the  many  factories  which  I  have  ex- 
amined at  the  request  of  the  proprietors, 
to  satisfy  them  that  they  were  doing  all 
they  could  for  the  safety  of  their  em- 
ployes, I  have  failed  to  find  any  which, 
in  one  way  or  another,  had  not  introduc- 
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ed  some  obstruction  to  the  availability 
of  their  fire  escapes,  and  had  not  allow- 
ed some  of  their  fire  extinguishing  ap- 
paratus to  go  uninspected  until  it  was 
absolutely  useless.  Many  factories  give 
no  thought  to  the  subject,  and  on  one  oc- 
casion my  question  to  the  superintendent, 
as  to  what  he  would  do  in  case  a  fire 
occurred  right  then,  was  met  by  the 
amazing  reply  that  he  would  think  of 
some  way  to  get  his  employes  out.  When 
pressed  to  think  then,  while  he  had  plen- 
ty of  time,  of  a  way  to  do  so,  he  was  ut- 
terly unable  to  say  how,  under  condi- 
tions as  they  existed,  he  would  get  them 
out.  It  is  only  by  going  through  the 
manoeuvers  which  would  occur  in  case 
of  an  actual  fire  that  the  efficiency  of 
the  escapes  and  appliances  can  be  test- 
ed. A  fire  drill  will  do  this,  and  once 
introduced  its  desirability  is  so  evident, 
that  one  would  suppose  it  would  never 
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be  discontinued.     Yet  owing  to  the  fact 
that  it  ile-.  h  conditions  in  a  fac- 

tory that  a  fire  or  panic  is  practically 
impossible,  the  employer,  after  a  con- 
siderable continuance  of  this  immunity, 
often  forgets  that  the  immunity  is 
simply  an  effect,  not  a  cause ;  and  when 
a  busy  -eason  arrives  he  begins  to  post- 
pone the  practice,  and  then  lets  it  drop 
into  total  di- 
ii  the  drill  I  have  described  at 
length  i-  now  practically  discontinued, 
tic  >t withstanding  the  fact  that  the  tr< 
er  of  the  company,  through  Whose  active 
co-operation  it  was  originally  installed. 
was  himself  burned  to  death  with  several 
of  his  household  in  his  summer  residence, 
where  conditions  were  much  more  fav- 
orable for  escape  than  they  are  at  the 
-y;  and  notwithstanding  that  the 
present  president,  while  at  the  opera, 
nearly  lost  his  children  and  servants  in 
a  fire,  which  recently  swept  through  his 
apartments  and  burned  off  the  two  tipper 
floors  of  a  building,  which  was.  and  still 
is,  advert  lie  most  fireproof  and 

expensively    equipped    structure    of    its 
character  in  the  city. 

L'nless,  therefore,  public  opinion  can 
be  ap  >  as  practically  to  insure 

that  fire  drill-  be  instituted  and  operated 
universally  in  fac:  they  now  are 

in   public  schools,  legislation    should   be 
passed  to  make  them  compulsory. 

a  concluding  ob  .   on   the 

basis  of  my   factory  experience,   let   me 
"say  that  all   places   occupied   by   p 
should  have  a  fire  drill  installed  in  them 

Loft  and  apartment  buildings  and  ho- 
tels should  be  supplied  with  fire  alarm 
sign.i  a  type  which  will  m>- 

•he  occupants  on  what  floor  the  tire 
is.  Vibrating  tails  are  no  l>etter  than 
shouts  of  "tire."  The  signals  should  be 
frequently  operated  to  see  that  they  are 
in  order,  and  occasional  drills  should  be 
carried  out  to  show  that  conditions  and 
apparatus  are  respectively  -afe  and  in 
order. 


In  building  and  maintaining  homes, 
tenements,  hospitals,  theaters,  ferryboats, 
steamers,  uepartment  stores,  museums, 
.••ml  such  places,  where  many  people  con- 
gregate, fire  exits  should  be  considered 
and  drills  should  be  installed  and  oper- 
ated. Alarm  bells  in  stores,  hospitals, 
museums,  etc..  should  be  so  small  as  to 
be  audible  only  to  those  who  are  in- 
structed to  take  charge  of  the  people 
who  are  to  be  handled.  These  drills 
should  vary  in  their  character  as 
greatly  as  the  conditions  which  sur- 
round them  vary.  Steamers,  for  in- 
stance, should  have  public  drills  fre- 
quently, with  one  of  the  crew  entering 
the  cabin  and  putting  on  a  life  preserv- 
er to  show  the  people  how  it  is  done. 

It  i  to  -ay  that  structures  of 

this  kind  cannot  be  so  treated,  for  they 
l>een  so  treated  and  what  has  been 
can  be  done  again.  Frequently 
when  a  building  is  inspected  the  most  as- 
tounding conditions  are  revealed.  In  the 
largest  art  museum  in  this  country,  where 
the  property  value  is  priceless,  it  was 
found  several  years  ago  that  there  were 
hours  of  each  day,  and  several  days  of 
each  year,  when  on  account  of  fires  in 
the  neighltorhood.  which  drew  away  Un- 
available tire  engines,  it  was  inadequately 
protected  by  the  municipal  tire  service. 
This  condition  continues  today. 

those  who  point  to  the  fact  that 
they  have  gotten  along  for  forty  year- 
•  without  a  fire  and  that  therefore 
they  never  will  have  one,  I  can  only 
quote  that  it  is  the  unexpected  that  hap- 
neii-.  \Vitne-s  the  following  clipping  of 
a  recent  cable : 

BARCELONA,  Spain. 
February  27. 

The  Historic  Church  San  Pablo  Del  Ca'mpo. 
erected  914  by  Count  Wilfred  II;  originally  a 
Kcnedictinc  Convent;  restored  in  1,117;  of 
Catalin  architecture;  was  today  destroyed  by 
tire,  possibly  of  incendiary  origin. 

It  took  nearly  i.ooo  years  for  fire  to 
reach  this  place,  but  it  got  there  eventual- 
ly. 
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It  was  just  before  nine-thirty  on  the 
morning  of  November  26  that  the  first 
alarm  of  fire  was  turned  in  from  the 
four-story  factory  building  at  Orange 
and  High  streets,  Newark.  Sixteen  min- 
utes later  a  third  alarm  was  turned  in, 
and  by  that  time  sixteen  girls  and  women 
had  leaped  from  the  fourth  story  to  their 
death  and  three  hospitals  were  filling 
with  the  dying  and 
the  injured.  When 
later  search  was 
made  in  the  burned 
building  nine  more 
were  added  to  the 
list  of  dead,  making 
a  total  of  twenty- 
five. 

These  dead  and 
injured  were  young 
women,  few  over 
twenty-five  years  of 
age;  all  employes  of 
the  Wolf  Under- 
wear Company  on 
the  fourth  floor.  Al- 
together the  gar- 
ni e  n  t  workers  i  n 
their  loft  the  morn- 
ing of  the  fire  num- 
bered no.  At  8, 
and  at  9,  and  9:15 
they  were  wrapped 
up  in  the  whir  of 
ninety  power  sewing 
machines,  or  en- 


Jews, one  not  much  smaller  of  Italians, 
a  half  dozen  Polish  needle  workers  and 
a  few  Irish.     Most  of  them  had  been 
with  the  firm  for  several  years,  for  in 
pay  and  treatment  the  Wolf  Company 
had  won  for  itself  the  white  label  of  the 
Consumers'  League.     A  score  of  others 
made  up  a  group  by  themselves,  of  a  sort 
which   in  its  self-revelation  of  the  ties 
which  bind  working 
women  to  each  oth- 
er, must  quicken  the 
pulses  of  those  who 
have  felt  the  glow  of 
fraternity    in    com- 
mon   labor.       They 
had  come  in  a  body 
at  the  beginning  of 
the    busy    season 
from    another    firm 
that    had    recently 
failed.      They  had 
worked  side  by  side 
for  years,   and  one 
of  their  number  had 
brought     them     to- 
gether  to    apply   at 
Wolf's,  so  that  the 
group     o  f     friends 
should  not  be  brok- 
en up.    On  Novem- 
ber 26  the  group  was 
broken  past  all   re- 
call. 

The  girls  were  for 
the    most    part    ex- 
gaged      i  n      sloping,        The  forewoman  who  might  have  escaped  by  the    perienced        workers 
riinnin<r     (-r^ni      stairs  if  she  had  not  gone  back  to  direct  her  girls    (  ,,,!,_ 

'rig,     i          '    to  safety  and  put  the  company's  books  in  the  safe.    Irom    Whom    more 

than  the  average 
self-reliance  could  be  anticipated  in  an 
emergency.  The  fire  experts  tell  us 
that  if  there  had  been  no  delays, 
such  as  an  organized  factory  fire  drill 
might  have  prevented,  the  casualties 
which  followed  need  not  have  taken 
place.  They  tell  us,  also,  that  if  there 
had  been  adequate  exits,  or  fireproof 
construction,  such  delays  as  occurred 
need  not  have  been  fatal.  These  safe- 
guards did  not  exist,  and  in  their  ab- 
sence, a  series  of  petty  delays  ate  up  the 
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ming  and  other  op- 
erations in  the  making  of  "white  goods." 
Upon  them,  without  their  will  or  pow- 
er to  forfend,  came  the  catastrophe. 
We  think  of  a  fire  as  a  blazing  struc- 
ture; it  may  be  the  sharing  of  a 
few  bursting  minutes  with  a  hundred 
companions  followed  perhaps  by  weeks 
of  agony,  and  slow  months  or  years  of 
incapacity  and  dependence.  They  were 
of  various  nationalities,  these  young 
women ;  perhaps  a  third  were  Americans, 
then  a  group  of  Germans  and  German 
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precious  margin  which  lay  between  the 
steady  whir  of  the  power  machines  and 
that  ghastly  quarter  hour  which  snuffed 
out  a  life  a  minute,  and  left  charred  bod- 
ies to  be  picked  up  in  the  ruins,  and 
maimed  ones  to  be  picked  up  from  the 
sidewalk  and  the  picket  fence  outside. 

The  fire  originated  not  in  Wolf's,  but 
in  the  Anchor  Light  Company  on  the 
third  floor,  from  a  short  circuit  which 
ignited  a  bottle  of  gasoline.  The  first  few 
moments  slipped  out  of  reach  while  the 
foreman  there  tried  to  put  the  fire  out. 
Then  the  flame  leaped  to  the  ceiling, 
spread  out,  he  said,  "like  a  stream  from 
a  cannon,"  and  in  the  room  above  one  of 
the  girls  tells  of  a  thin  tongue  of  fire 
which  she  noticed  shoot  up  through  a 
-cuttle  door.  Others  saw  smoke  at  the 
windows,  and  still  others  remember  hear- 
ing a  commotion  downstairs  and  com- 
menting on  it  to  an  expressman  who  was 
just  entering  the  freight  elevator  to  de- 
scend. A  minute  was  lost  because  they 
did  not  realize  what  was  the  matter,  and 
the  elevator  went  down  with  but  the  one 
occupant.  The  next  instant  the  foreman 
from  the  third  floor  pounded  on  the  door 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  which  locked 
with  a  Yale  catch  and  could  be  opened 
only  from  the  inside  by  the  forewoman. 
Again  a  precious  minute  was  lost  before 
she  heard  and  opened  the  door  and 
hooked  it  back,  and  the  fearful  conse- 
quences of  that  degrading,  but  not  un- 
common, practice  of  locking  factory  girls 
in  at  their  work  was  in  that  minute  dem- 
onstrated. The  forewoman  ordered  the 
girls  to  scatter  to  the  exits.  A  few 
slipped  out  by  the  stairs,  the  last  of  these 
having  to  jump  to  clear  the  burning 
lower  steps.  Others,  and  not  a  few,  in 
response  to  a  first  impulse  to  save  their 
belongings,  went  for  hats  and  coats,  and 
came  bade  to  find  the  stairs  gone.  This 
was  the  last  of  the  series  of  petty  delays. 
About  seventy  girls  crushed  down  the 
fire  escapes  at  one  end  of  the  building, 
where  after  a  struggle  a  strong  woman 
managed  to  adjust  the  heavy  lower  lad- 
der. The  other  end  of  the  building  was 
without  balconies  or  ladders.  The  girls 
there  crowded  out  on  the  window  ledges. 
They  did  not  seem  to  feel  ordinary  fear : 


height  had  no  terrors,  only  the  flames  be- 
hind and  below  and  all  around  them.  One 
girl  describes  how  she  leaned  far  out  of 
the  narrow  old-fashioned  window,  the 
sash  resting  heavily  on  her  back,  until  she 
caught  sight  of  the  net  below.  She  strug- 
gled from  under  the  sash  and  next  felt 
hands  upon  her  as  someone  dragged  her 
out  of  the  net.  Like  many  others,  she 
suffered  afterwards  in  nervpus  collapse 
for  the  terror  she  did  not  feel  at  the  time. 
Other  women  hung  on  window  ledges  till 
their  muscles  failed  and  they  dropped ; 
others  jumped  hand  in  hand  into  the  nets 
which  broke  with  their  combined  weight 
and  killed  them.  Still  others  jumped 
from  windows  where  there  were  no  nets, 
only  to  be  killed  or  maimed.  To  this 
group  belongs  the  heroine  of  the  fire, 
Anna  Haag,  the  forewoman,  who  might 
have  escaped  by  the  stairs  had  she  not 
gone  back  to  direct  the  girls;  and  then, 
before  making  her  own  escape,  stopped 
to  put  the  company's  books  into  the  safe. 

A  week  later  a  canvass  of  the  girls  on 
Wolf's  payroll  showed  twenty-five  dead 
and  sixteen  in  the  hospital  of  whom  two 
may  die,  seven  will  be  invalids  for  years, 
and  the  rest  for  months  until  broken 
bones  and  other  obscurer  injuries  harder 
to  deal  with  are  healed.  In  their  homes 
sixteen  others  were  found  who  will  be  in 
bed  for  months  suffering  from  fractures, 
displacements,  contusions  or  shattered 
nerves.  Putting  aside  for  the  moment  the 
subtler  miseries,  let  us  consider  the  more 
easily  calculable  material  loss  in  the  death 
or  injury  of  these  fifty-seven  needle 
workers.  In  that  propertyless  class  where 
the  lack  of  a  wage-earner  means  desti- 
tution, daughters  and  sons  are  brought 
up  to  go  to  work  early  to  assist  pre- 
maturely, aging  parents  in  the  support  of 
the  household.  "I  want  my  girl  back 
again,"  said  one  mother,  "not  battered 
and  broken  as  she  is,  but  strong  and 
healthy  as  she  was,  to  work  for  me." 
She  loved  her  daughter,  but  inextricably 
mingled  with  her  love  was  the  material 
need  that  she  had  of  her. 

The  girls  in  the  Wolf  workrooms  gave 
no  small  addition  to  the  family  income, 
for  in  Newark  pay  is.  if  anything,  rather 
higher  than  in  New  York.  Many  of  the 
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conditions  of  their  work  were  above  the 
average.  The  hours  were  from  7.30  to 
5.50  with  one  hour  for  lunch,  making  a 
little  over  nine  hours'  work.  There  was 
no  night  work,  and  Saturday  was  a  half 
holiday;  so  the  season  lasted  about  ten 
months  with  less  than  two  months'  half 
time  and  only  two  weeks'  unpaid  holiday. 
The  ninety  operators  at  power  machines 
earned  from  eight  to  fourteen  dol- 
lars a  week— one  girl  even  as  much  as 
eighteen.  The  twenty  other  work- 
ers were  employed,  either  on  piece  work 
as  slopers,  ribbon  and  lace  runners,  earn- 
ing a  little  less  than  the  operators ;  or 
as  week  workers,  trimmers,  examiners, 
and  workers  at  the  button  and  button- 
hole machines  earning  from  five  dollars 
and  a  half  to  nine  dollars  according  to 
length  of  experience.  Nine  dollars  prob- 
ably fairly  approximates  their  average 
wage.  In  almost  all  the  homes  the  stand- 
ard of  living  was  enough  higher  than 
among  the  same  grade  of  workers  in 
New  York  to  make  the  expenditures  pro- 
portional. The  households  of  the  Ameri- 
cans took  more  account  of  appearance ; 
but  in  only  a  few  was  there  any  lack  of 
cleanliness  or  necessities.  Comforts 
were  most  apparent  in  large  families  of 
working  sons  and  daughters. 

Unlike  'similar  workers  in  New  York, 
who  often  seem  alone  and  adrift,  these 
girls  had  with  few  exceptions  a  back- 
ground, not  only  in  their  immediate  fam- 
ily, but  of  more  distant  relatives,  estab- 
lished associations  and  social  life.  The 
funerals  showed  throngs  of  young  cous- 
ins and  close  family  friends. 

Of  the  twenty-five  women  who  were 
killed  six  left  behind  relatives  who  had 
been  wholly  dependent  upon  them.  Of 
these  dead  bread-winners  three  were  wid- 
ows who  left  children,  and  .in  two  cases 
an  old  mother  also,  without  support ;  one 
deserted  wife  left  three  children,  and  two 
girls  left  old  parents.  Of  the  thirty-two 
who  were  injured  one,  probably  crippled 
for  life,  was  the  main  support  of  her 
father  and  mother,  and  two  others 
were  wives  who  worked  to  eke  out  the 
earnings  of  husbands,  whose  unskilled 
labor  brought  insufficient  wages  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a  houseful  of  children. 

Seven  of  the  dead  and  eight  of  the 


injured  were  childless  wives  or  single 
women  without  dependents. 

A  large  group,  eleven  of  the  dead  and 
twenty-two  of  the  injured,  were  working 
daughters  in  working  families.  In  but 
three  of  these  homes  were  there  evi- 
dences of  poverty.  Two  were  Polish 
households  and  the  third  the  household 
of  a  German  widow  living  in  a  basement 
with  a  grown  son  and  a  daughter.  The 
latter  is  a  consumptive  whose  disease  has 
been  aggravated  by  exposure  and  shock 
at  the  time  of  the  accident,  lor  she  was 
one  of  those  who  had  to  jump  from  the 
window.  Two  of  the  dead  left  a 
brother  or  sister  as  the  sole  support  of  a 
widowed  mother.  The  greater  number 
had  father,  mother  and  large  families  of 
brothers  and  sisters,  some  small  and  some 
working.  Several  of  the  fathers  were 
small  shopkeepers.  One  of  these  had  one 
girl  killed  and  two  injured,  leaving  two 
grown  sisters  and  one  child  in  the  family 
unhurt;  another  lost  three  grown  chil- 
dren out  of  a  family  of  eight.  In  all  the 
families,  the  fathers  were  passing  middle 
age,  and  all  had  gradually  readjusted 
their  standard  of  living  as  sons  and 
daughters  grew  up  and  went  to  work. 
In  such  homes  when  all  are  working, 
the  needs  and  comforts  of  all  can  easily 
be  met ;  when  one  worker  is  withdrawn — 
even  leaving  out  of  account  the  expenses 
of  sickness  or  burial — the  family  stand- 
ard of  living  is  affected.  In  one  case 
a  working  son  and  daughter  had  made  it 
possible  for  the  overburdened  mother  of 
seven  children  to  take  in  a  half-grown 
girl  to  help  her  with  the  housework. 
Now  one  of  her  wage-earners  is  returned 
to  her  with  two  broken  hips — an  invalid 
perhaps  for  life. 

This  crippling  of  families  piles  up  the 
economic  cost  of  the  fire.  There  can  as 
yet  be  no  exact  estimate  of  the  loss  to 
the  workers'  families.  For  the  dead  it 
would  include  funeral  expenses  and  the 
hole  made  by  their  death  in  the  family 
income;  for  the  injured,  the  wage  loss, 
and  the  cost  of  their  care,  even  were  we 
to  bar  out  any  reckoning  of  that  agony 
of  mind  which  impairs  earning  power 
and  which  is  always  reckoned  high  in 
damage  suits.  A  wage-earner's  loss  is 
not  offset  by  that  credit  which  often 
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enables  a  business  man  to  re-establish 
himself  after  a  catastrophe.  Many  of 
the  girls  had  industrial  insurance,  but 
it  was  limited  in  most  cases  to  burial 
benefits.  The  Xewark  Star  has  raised 
a  fund  of  $20,000  to  which  the  Wolf 
Company  contributed  $500.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  the  first  year's  wage-loss 
of  the  killed  wage-earners  will  amount  to 
over  $10,000,  it  can  be  realized  how  in- 
sufficient such  a  sum  is  to  make  good 
their  loss.  Nor  can  such  funds,  with  the 
elements  of  gratitude  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a  favor  conferred  on  the  other,  be 
the  ultimate  solution  of  cases  like  this. 
where  injury  was  sustained  by  those  who 
had  no  control  over  the  mechanism  of 
the  fire  trap  in  which  they  were  caught. 

In  the  last  New  Jersey  Legislature  a 

bill  was  introduced  which  was  a  step  to- 

ward establishing  responsibility,  ami  not 

merely  proved  negligence,  as  a  basis  for 

employers'  liability.     It  failed  of  passage, 

but    an    Employers'    Liability     (ommis- 

ap|x  >inted.  and  there    is    hope 

that  this  year  statutes  will  be  introduced 

•lishing   automatic   compensation   at 

as  in  the  N'ew  York  laws  of  1910, 

in  some  trades. 

The  program  which  expressed  the  ma- 
jority views  at  the  recent  conference  of 

federal  and  nine  state  o>mmi- 
in  Chicago.1  affords  a  test  of  how  ade- 
quately such  a  compel  m  \\ouM 

injure  such  a  working  force  as  that  in 
the  fourth  floor  of  the  Newark  factory, 
were  it  to  cover  fire  a>  well  as  machinery 
ha/ards.  To  the  girls  injured  would  bo 
!  expenses  and  half  their 
earn  life  or  until  recovery.  In 

all  cases,  then,  a  cripple  would  have 
to  |«ar  at  least  fifty  per  cent  of  in- 
come loss.  For  the  dead,  the  plan  would 
allow  medical  and  burial  exj>enses.  and 
to  the  families  of  five  of  those  who  left 
dependents,  from  twenty-five  to  fift 
cent  of  their  earnings,  according  to  the 
number  of  depen>  1  not 

tend  ?oo  weeks:  after  that  they 
must  shift  for  thcmselvi  ~  'I  '••  the  family 
of  tlic  widow  whose  picture  i-  given,  who 
left  behind  in  Austria  an  old  mother  and 
three  little  children,  one  a  cripple,  to 
whom  she  sent  regular  remittances,  no 
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compensaton  whatever  would  be  given, 
since  non-resident  families  of  aliens  are 
excluded  from  the  plan.*  Few,  if  any  of 
the  working  families,  the  weekly  pay  en- 
velopes of  whose  daughters  rounded  out 
their  household  income,  would  be  ad- 
judged "partial  dependents"  and  there- 
fore eligible  to  any  compensation  for 
wage  loss.  Thus  even  under  compensa- 
tion a  good  share  of  the  actuaj  financial 
loss  would  still  remain  with  the  family 
hearing  the  whole  spiritual  burden. 

Limited  as  it  would  be,  however,  such 
automatic  compensation  would  provide 
more  adequately  than  a  charitable  fund 
of  $20,000  can,  and  more  important  still, 
l>y  making  the  human  loss  a  fire  risk  to 
the  employer,  it  would  accelerate  the 
work  of  fire  protection  in  the  crowded 
"omnibus"  city  factories,  where  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  working  girls  are 
now  in  con>tant  danger.  Without  this 
economic  motive,  as  things  strunl  today, 
this  human  fire  ri-k  is  not  an  ever  present 
deration  with  the  majority  of  fac- 
tory managers.  They  at  the  most  feel 
that  they  have  met  their  responsibility  in 
olxrying  the  minimum  which  laws  that  are 
anachronisms  demand.  Fire  protection 
i-  not  a  thing  which  unorgani/ed  working 
girls  can  secure  for  themselve-  :  or  if  they 
could,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  would  take 
the  lead  in  doing  so.  None  of  the  girls 
injured  and  few  of  their  families  realize 
that  they  are  paying  the  penalty  for  the 
criminal  sins  of  omission  of  the  commu- 
nity as  a  whole.  By  the  majority,  the 
calamity  is  looked  ii[>on  as  the  "will  of 
<  io<i."  "I  have  much  to  be  thankful  for," 
-aid  one  mother  who  had  one  daughter 
killed  and  two  injured:  ''my  two  girls 
will  be  well  in  a  few  weeks,  and  my  dead 
daughter's  face  was  not  marred  as  she 
lay  in  her  coffin." 

I'.ut  this  uncoirlplaining  acceptance  of 
what  has  happened  does  not  mean  lack  of 
suffering.  The  whole  tale  of  the  Newark 
fire  is  not  told  when  its  economic  effects 
are  reckoned.  Two  weeks  after  the  ac- 
cident only  about  half  of  the  girls  who 
escaped  uninjured  were  working,  though 
work  was  offered  by  more  than  one  New- 

Thr  rnsrllnh  and  Orman  a.v*ti>m»  <ln  not  make 
thl«  iinjnot  illwrlmlimtlon  nor  do*«  the  New  York 
law  "I  - 
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ark  firm.  An  explanation  lies  in  the  fact 
that  most  of  them  have  suffered  from 
nervous  shock.  They  can  talk  of  nothing 
but  the  fire.  The  tears  stealing  unheeded 
down  their  cheeks  as  they  tell  the  story, 
their  apathy,  their  night-terrors  mean  in 
many  cases  impairment  of  earning  power. 
At  the  very  best,  these  girls  have  learned 
early  that  those  dreads  and  imageries  of 
death,  which  physicians  tell  their  patients 
are  but  unnatural  fears  of  imaginary 
dangers,  are  facts  in  life.  In  them  the 
seeds  are  sown  of  that  chronic  nervous 
prostration  which  clinics  find  so  hard  to 
cope  with  among  working  people,  in  great 
part  because  it  is  based  upon  the  real 
facts  of  the  patients'  lives.  For  in  some 
lives  nothing  is  more  morbid  than  the 
events  of  life  itself,  and  realities  cannot 
be  reasoned  away  even  by  the  kindest  of 
physicians. 

If  the  nervous  cost  to  these  girls 
cannot  be  estimated,  still  less  can  the 
spiritual  cost  to  the  families  of  the 
dead  and  injured.  One  father  was 
recovering  from  illness  when  the  news 
was  brought  him  that  his  daughter 


was  terribly  hurt, 
lying  at  the  point 
o  f  death  in  the 
same  hospital.  Two 
girls  who  were  to 
be  married  soon 
will  probably  b  e 
cripples  for  life ; 
and  as  the  broth- 
er of  one,  in  bit- 
terness of  spirit 
stated  the  crude 
and  brutal  truth, 
—"What  does  a 
young  man  want  of 
a  woman  like 
that?"  Families  of 
little  children  are 
deprived  of  a  moth- 
er, or  their  moth- 
er is  returned  to 


They  are  both  now     is 


An 


mother   and   three   young   children    destitute. 


them  from  her  work  an  invalid  for 
months  or  years;  childless  husbands  are 
widowed;  old  women  robbed  of  all  they 
loved  best.  Parents  are  left  with  a  crip- 
pled daughter  to  care  for,  and  sisters  and 
brothers  deprived  of  a  companion,  not 
by  natural  death,  but  by  a  nightmare.  As 
one  Italian  boy  expressed  it:  "I  can't 
get  it  into  my  head  that  it  happened  to 
my  own  sister."  But  this  was  no 
nightmare ;  it  was  in  the  day's  work. 
How  truly  work  may  dominate  life 
and  death  is  shown  in  another  family. 
The  girl's  mother,  an  incurable  invalid, 
had  lost  her  husband  by  a  work-acci- 
dent four  years  ago ;  and  now  in  this 
fire  her  daughter,  her  support,  followed 
him  through  the  factory  door  to  the 
grave.  Perhaps  a  great  industrial  catas- 
trophe gives  us  in  this  way  a  glimpse  of 
what  lies  behind  the  idealization  of  death 
by  the  poor,  who  make  it  typify  the  life 
of  human  happiness  that  they  feel  their 
lost  ones  should  have  lived,  were  their 
world  not  so  sadly  marred  by  toil  and 
terror.  In  the  home  of  one  victim 
shown  her  photograph,  a  strong 
and  handsome  girl 
o  f  sixteen  lying 
on  her  white 
coffin,  which  opens 
out  like  a  bed, 
and  wearing  the 
veil  and  wreath  of 
a  bride.  This  is 
the  ideal;  her  real 
life  of  work,  begun 
the  moment  child- 
hood ended,  is  put 
in  the  background. 
But  the  sign  o  f 
those  stern  realities 
which  were  her 
life  and  death  re- 
mained in  the  two 
small  wounds  on 
cheek  and  temple. 


ONE    OF    THE?    VICTIMS. 
Austrian    widow    whose    death    has    left    her 
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M«.»t  prefaci--.  are  written  after  the 
book  is  completed.  The  present  state- 
ment of  the  general  character  of  the  work 
undertaken  by  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion at  Forest  Hills  Gardens,  if  taken  as 
a  kind  of  foreword,  must  be  read  with 
this  essential  difference  in  mind — that  it 
itten  at  the  beginning  and  not  at  the 
end  of  the  work.  And  furthermore,  that 
while  the  general  aims  of  this  undertak- 
ing may  be  outlined  on  paper  in  advance 
and  the  general  conditions  expected  to  be 
met  may  be  fairly  well  anticipated,  it  is 
nevertheless  distinctly  a  problem  which 
must  be  worked  out  along  the  lines  of 
least  resistance,  under  practical  condi- 
tions and  in  spite  of  practical  obstacles, 
many  of  which  cannot  be  foreseen  and 
almost  all  of  which  are  subject  to  change. 

The  educational  value  of  the  undertak- 
ing must  be  its  justification.  If  for  no 
other  reason,  therefore,  it  must  be  con- 
sidered on  a  business  basis,  for  the  value 
of  the  experience  required  in  any  success 
achieved  will  depend  first  and  last  on  ob- 
taining results  in  the  face  of  conditions 
no  more  favorable  than  ordinarily  met 
with  in  other  land  development,  and  by 
the  use  of  means  ordinary  available  in 
other  instam  • 

That  some  further  explanation  of  the 
project  in  this  respect  is  necessary,  not- 
withstanding Mr.  deForest's  statement  al- 
ready published  in  these  pages,  becomes 
evident  from  the  character  of  the  press 
comments  current  throughout  the 
country.  Evidently  something  must  be 
said,  above  all,  to  lay  the  ghosts  of 
"Spotlo--,  Tnwn"  and  "F'tillman,"  not  of 
course  in  answer  to  the  facetious  para- 
grapher,  who  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  a  real  model  town  must  have  shade 
on  both  sides  of  the  street,  and  no  tele- 
phone, gas  or  electric  companies ;  or  to 
the  Texas  editor  who  urges  that  Mrs. 
Sage  must  "fix  it  so  that  the  average  man 
in  moderate  circumstances  can  reach  the 
without  having  to  get  out  and  grope 
under  the  bathtub" :  but  rather  to  meet 
such  honestly  felt  criticisms  as  point  to 
an  inevitable  failure  of  Forest  Hill* 
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Garden-  a>  "tlK-  plaything  <>i  a  wealthy 
widow,  destined  to  be  managed  with 
more  sincerity  than  the  Zion  City  of 
Elijah  Dowie,  to  be  more  enduring  but 
less  heroic  than  Brook  Farm,  more  wisely 
conceived  and  more  practical  .than  the 
Helicon  Hall  of  Upton  Sinclair,  and 
more  carefully  planned  than  the  city  of 
Pullman,  but  like  all  of  them — fore- 
doomed." 

While  comments  indicating  such  seri- 
ous misunderstanding  of  the  situation 
are  the  exception,  the  public  is  never- 
theless in  danger  of  not  realizing  the 
fact  that  Forest  Hills  Gardens  is  a 
study  and  demonstration  in  town  plan- 
ning and  home  building,  and  not  in  city 
administration ;  that  it  lies  within  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  that  it  will  be 
governed  when  completed  by  no  more 
spotless  government  than  that  town  it- 
self, however  different  the  immediate  en- 
vironment and  terms  of  occupancy  of  the 
citizens  of  Forest  Hills  Gardens  may  be 
from  the  dwellers  in  stratified  Manhattan. 

How  largely,  under  these  circum- 
stances, Forest  Hills  Gardens  may  be 
self-governing  or  may  tend  to  modify 
its  own  and  surrounding  conditions  will 
be  more  evident  when  the  undertaking 
has  progressed  further  toward  accom- 
plishment. How  far  such  co-operative 
schemes  as  may  be  possible  will  respond 
to  and  grow  under  the  influences  and 
opportunities  of  the  environment  which 
we  are  endeavoring  to  create  in  this  in- 
stance can  be  answered  only  in  the  final 
outcome;  certainly  not  in  the  preliminary 
outline  published  so  far  on  behalf  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation.  One  should  not 
look  for  conclusions  in  a  preface,  unless 
perhaps  it  be  that  of  a  second  edition. 

One  other  question  seems  to  trouble  a 
number  of  editorial  writers:  Assuming 
the  possibility  of  creating  a  model  town, 
where  can  you  find  the  citizens  with 
which  to  people  it?  This  truly  is  diffi- 
cult, and  why?  Very  possibly  because 
while  we  have  been  building  model  stock 
and  poultry  farms  for  a  decade  or  two 
in  which  to  breed  blooded  cows  and  prizr 
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hens,  we  are  only  now  beginning  the  at- 
tempt to  provide  similarly  well  for  the 
breeding  of  "blooded"  citizens.  Naturally 
no  town  can  long  remain  "model" 
without  "model"  inhabitants.  It  will 
surely  not  rise  above  the  level  of  its 
citizenship.  That  basic  principle  of  li\ 
draulics  is  an  apt  enough  simile.  But 
it  is  equally  evident  that  water  will  not 
rise,  even  to  its  own  level,  unless  the 
walls  of  the  containing  vessel  are  carried 
•  that  height. 

Perhaps,  moreover,  we  have  more 
model  citizi-n>  than  we  realize,  though 
the  use  here  of  the  word  "model"  is  some- 
what inaccurate  and  to  be  regretted  as 
applied  to  both  town  and  people.  In  fact 
the  "Model  Town"  is  in  danger  of  the 
fate  of  the  "City  Beautiful."  A  mis- 
conception, similar  to  the  idea  that  the 
beautiful  cannot  be  the  sensible  and 
practical,  is  likely  to  create  a  correspond- 
ing prejudice  aganst  things  that  we  call 
"model." 

And  it  is  perhaps  not  out  of  place  to 
I«"int  out  in  this  connection  that  prob- 
ably the  most  important  function  of  the 
:*-nn  "Model  Town"  or  "Garden 
usually  on  some  kind  of  co-opera- 
tive basis,  is  a  purely  economic  one, 
practically  a  matter  of  commercial  self- 
defense.  While  the  medieval  walled 
town  was  a  refuge  from  marauding 
barons,  the  so-called  model  town  or 
"Garden  City"  of  today  is  primarily  a 
means  of  protection  against  our  modern 
•land  speculators. 

And  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  some- 
what misleading  word  "model"  must  be 
applied   tn    such   an   eminently   practical 
development  of  the  Russell 
Inundation,  for  the  further  reason 
that   there   is   a   kind   of    subtle   odium 
which  attaches  to  "model"  things  of  al- 
any   kind,    even    when    they    are 
neither     charitable    nor    philanthropic — 
:•;  atmosphere  that 
Mlitating  rather  than  stimulative  of 
*ucce>-      It  i^  a  handicap  to  be  reckoned 
with,    and    those    who    are    responsible 
for   i  iardens  are  seeking  to 

I    the    "holier    than    thou"    attitude 
of  people,  who  claim  to  know  how  those 
who  live  in  suburbs  should  regulate  their 
Yet  this  rare  opportunity  for  prac- 


tical study  and  demonstration,  however 
appalling  the  responsibility  that  comes 
with  it,  and  however  subject  to  misunder- 
standing, is  certainly  rich  in  possibilities, 
despite  the  failure  of  Pullman  and  other 
undertakings  of  its  kind, — or  perhaps  in  a 
measure  because  of  them.  Doubtless  the 
most  hopeful  aspect  of  the  case  is  that 
the  designers  and  administrators  of  this 
demonstration  at  Forest  HHls  Gardens 
are  well  enough  aware  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  problem  which  has  been  given 
them  to  solve. 

While  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  is 
primarily  seeking  to  make  its  housing 
demonstration  especially  applicable  to 
dwellings  of  low  cost  and  rentals,  it  is 
essential  to  the  financial  success  of  the 
enterprise  that  the  size  and  quality  of  the 
houses  be  suited  to  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty upon  which  they  are  placed.  Any 
attempt  to  put  up  and  market  a  type 
of  building  unsuiu-d  to  the  land  would 
be  to  violate  the  first  principles  of  suc- 
cessful housing  development.  And  if  by 
reason  of  certain  rather  unusual  con- 
ditions pertaining  to  operations  con- 
ducted by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
such  an  attempt  could  be  successfully 
started,  its  educational  value,  as  in  ail 
probability  also  its  ultimate  financial 
value  as  an  investment  for  the  individ- 
ual purchaser,  would  inevitably  suffer. 
The  equation  is  fundamentally  an  eco- 
nomic one,  however  aesthetically  it  may 
be  put  upon  the  slate,  and  its  solution 
be  found  in  terms  of  dollars  and 
rents. 

It  should  be  remembered  also,  that 
transit  conditions,  both  as  regard  time 
and  cost,  in  a  suburban  development  of 
this  kind,  constitute  an  even  more  power- 
ful factor  in  determining  the  type  of  pro- 
spective tenant  or  purchaser,  and  con- 
sequently l»oth  the  size  and  quality  of  the 
dwellings  that  should  be  erected.  We 
can  alter  neither  of  these  conditions. 
Anything  we  may  accomplish  in  the  line 
of  progress  in  suburban  housing  at  Forest 
Hills  Gardens  must  be  in  spite  of  them 
and  with  full  recognition  of  their  in- 
fluence, however  regrettable  it  may  be. 

This  much  is  said  in  explanation,  be- 
cause many  people  will  doubtless  be  dis- 
tmd  that  the  first  housing 
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demonstration  to  be  made  by  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  will  not  reach  the  so- 
called  laboring  man,  or  even  the  lower 
paid  mechanic,  which  is  impossible  in 
this  instance  by  reason  of  the  cost  and 
location  of  the  land.  The  fact  seems  the 
more  surprising  when  it  is  realized  that 
the  larger  number  of  the  houses  erected 
in  this  first  operation  are  contiguous  or 
block  houses,  and  on  plots  oftentimes 
smaller  than  our  usual  city  ones.  Of 
course  in  a  large  measure  the  reduction 
in  the  individual  lot  area  is  purposely 
made,  and  carefully  counterbalanced  by 
larger  public  open  spaces  from  which  in 
various  ways  it  benefits.  And  the  word 
"block"  is  not  here  to  be  taken  in  its 
ordinary  dreary  and  hopeless  sense. 
"Small  groups"  might  be  a  better  phrase 
to  use. 

Vet  the  apparent  anomaly  remains  that 
a  supposedly  model  town  is  being 
built  largely  of  contiguous  houses  in 
more  or  less  continuous  rows  directly 
adjoining  ploughed  fields — a  fact  which 
is  at  once  a  good  illustration  of  one 
of  the  fundamental  difficulties  in  Ameri- 
can city  planning,  and  an  evidence  of  the 
consequent  serious  need  for  just  such 
attempts  to  study  and  solve  its  problems 
as  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  is  under- 
taking in  the  present- instance. 

While  it  is  measurably  true  of  all 
cities,  that  suburban  land  values  reflect 
far  in  advance  the  coming  transportation 
facilities,  and  the  consequent  accessibility 
to  the  metropolitan  center  from  which 
their  original  agricultural  value  receives 
practically  its  entire  enhancement,  its 
disturbing  influence  could  be  met  here 
as  it  is  met  in  other  countries,  except  for 
the  fact  that  the  increase  of  values  in 
America  is  so  incredibly  rapid. 

Heretofore  in  this  country  our  "un- 
earned increment"  has  fairly  run  riot ; 
and  while  it  has  meant  tremendous 
profits  to  many  small  investors,  as  well 
as  to  the  real  estate  speculators,  and 
stimulated  suburban  development  gener- 
ally, it  has  served  equally  to  create  and 
perpetuate  the  most  uneconomic  methods 
in  development,  design  and  construction, 
practices  such  as  are  totally  inconsistent 
with  really  economic  and  scientific  hous- 
ing development. 

1,   1911. 


But  the  time  is  here,  or  must  shortly 
come,  when  the  owner  cannot  safely 
assume  that,  no  matter  how  short- 
sightedly he  plans,  the  further  rise  in 
the  price  of  the  land  will  more  than 
cover  the  depreciation,  upkeep,  and 
sinking  fund  charges  which  should  prop- 
erly be  figured  in  any  building  operation, 
not  to  mention  any  errors  and  extra- 
vagances in  design,  construction  and 
handling  of  the  property,  together  with 
the  almost  total  loss  which  time  and 
again  occurs  in  the  demolition  of  the 
original  building  long  before  its  normal 
life  has  expired,  in  order  to  provide  for 
increased  housing  capacity  in  conse- 
quence of  increased  land  values,  due  to 
our  abnormally  rapid  increase  of  urban 
and  suburban  population. 

For  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  to 
take  advantage  of  any  such  fortuitous 
conditions  would  be  particularly  un- 
fortunate. Rather  is  it  incumbent  upon 
it  to  tend  to  the  opposite  extreme  in  dis- 
counting the  uncertainties  of  the  future 
and  establishing  sound  practices. 

Just  as  obviously,  too,  it  must  market 
its  property  from  the  point  of  view  of 
selling,  for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  the 
purchaser,  at  the  same  time  that  it  makes 
a  profit  on  the  transaction  sufficiently  at- 
tractive to  induce  others  to  follow  its 
example — instead  of  building  for  a  quick 
sale  and  a  safe  "get-away"  like  the  ma- 
jority of  the  present-day  development 
companies. 

This  point  of  view  can  scarcely  be 
over-emphasized  to  a  public  which  un- 
doubtedly expects  to  find  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  offering  even  more  glitter- 
ing bargains  than  the  usual  suburban  de- 
velopment. And  the  fact  that  it  thus 
proposes  to  offer  only  what  it  believes 
to  be  a  good  investment,  instead  of  a 
speculation,  for  the  small  purchaser  muct 
never  be  lost  sight  of  in  judging  its  work 
at  Forest  Hills  Gardens.  . 

While  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
land  area  to  be  developed  will  undoubt- 
edly be  sold  without  building  improve- 
ments, the  Sage  Foundation  Homes  Com- 
pany, in  order  to  set  a  standard  and  con- 
trol more  surely  the  architectural  char- 
acter of  the  future  town,  has  planned  to 
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erect  and  hold,  certainly  for  a  time,  a 
large  number  of  dwellings. 

To  this  end  plans  have  been  prepared 
for  an  initial  operation  contemplating  ten 
different  groups  of  buildings,  involving 
an  expenditure  in  land  improvement  and 
building  construction  of  a  million  and  a 
quarter  dollars.  The  majority  of  those 
to  be  erected  in  this  first  operation,  which 
will  be  largely  confined  to  the  more  ex- 
pensive and  central  property,  are  in  the 
form  of  contiguous  or  block  houses;  the 
detached  and  semi-detached  types  of 
dwellings  of  various  grades  and  sizes  be- 
ing necessarily  possible  only  on  the  less 
central  and  lower  priced  portions  of  the 
property. 

The  different  types  of  buildings  in- 
cluded in  these  groups  cover  as  wide  a 
range  as  is  permitted  by  the  economic 
conditions, — which  necessarily  determine 
also  their  distribution  and  location  on  the 
property.  Adjoining  the  railroad  station 
and  forming  the  Station  Square  are 
three-  or  four-story  buildings  containing 
stores,  offices  and  restaurants,  and  in  the 
upper  stories  small  non-housekeeping 
apartments  for  both  men  and  women. 
From  this  center  out  towards  Forest 
Park,  which  bounds  the  property  on  the 
southeast,  the  houses  are  planned  to  cor- 
respond to  'the  varying  values  of  the  lots 
as  determined  by  their  size,  location  and 
prospect,  the  larger  single- family  dwel- 
lings containing  ten  or  twelve  rooms,  and 


the  smaller,  four  or  five.  Following  the 
land  and  road  contours  these  are  com- 
bined in  smaller  and  more  detached 
groups,  as  the  property  becomes  more 
hilly.  While  they  will  vary  greatly  in 
size,  arrangement,  cost  and  architectural 
treatment,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
make  them  alike  in  their  domestic  and 
livable  character. 

From  an  architectural  point  of  view 
our  greatest  opportunity — apart  from 
certain  novel  uses  of  material  and 
methods  of  construction — will  lie  in  that 
general  harmony  of  design,  which  is  pos- 
sible only  where  the  entire  scheme  of 
development  is  laid  out  and  executed 
under  such  a  system  of  co-operation  by 
the  various  experts  as  at  Forest  Hills 
Gardens.  These  are  Frederick  Law 
Olmsted  as  landscape  architect;  William 
E.  Harmon  of  Wood  Harmon  and  Com- 
pany, on  the  business  side;  Edward  H. 
Bouton,  president  of  the  Roland  Park 
Company  of  Baltimore,  on  the  adminis- 
trative side ;  Robert  W.  deForest  and  Al- 
fred T.  White,  trustees,  and  John  M. 
Glenn,  director,  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation ;  and  the  writer  as  architect. 

The  following  statements  from  the  an- 
nouncements issued  by  the  foundation 
are  included  here  to  indicate,  as  far  as 
is  possible  at  this  time,  the  character  of 
the  new  suburb  in  its  general,  business, 
administrative  and  structural  aspects. 


By  ROBERT  W.  DEFOREST1 


Forest  Hills  Gardens  is  a  suburban  land  de- 
velopment of  142  acres,  within  city  limits,  on 
the  new  line  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  at 
Forest  Hills  station,  nine  miles  in  distance  and 
thirteen  minutes  in  time  from  the  new  Sev- 
enth avenue  terminus  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  in  New  York,  and  about  three  miles 
on  the  New  York  side  of  Jamaica.  The  rail- 
road station  is  directly  at  the  entrance  to  the 
estate.  It  is  a  business  investment  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation.  It  will  be  conduct- 
ed on  strictly  business  principles  for  a  fair 
profit.  The  buildings  at  and  around  the  en- 
trance will  be  built  and  controlled  at  the  out- 
set by  the  foundation.  Other  houses,  of  at- 
tractive designs  and  of  varying  costs,  will  be 

'[Mr.  de  Forest's  statement  was  published  In  full 
In  THE  SURVEY  for  November  26,  1910.  It  Is  here 
reprinted  In  part  to  make  this  a  rounded  state- 
ment of  the  foundation's  plans  and  for  the  benefit 
of  our  1,200  new  subscribers  since  that  date.  Ed.] 


built  and  sold  or  rented.  Lots  will  be  sold 
under  protective  restrictions  intended  to  in- 
sure to  their  owners  and  to  adjacent  owners 
the  residential  advantages  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

In  its  business  purpose  Forest  Hills  Gardens 
does  not  differ  materially  from  other  Long 
Island  real  estate  enterprises.  It  is  not  a 
charity.  It  will  not  be  managed  as  a 
charity.  Whoever  deals  with  it,  whether  as 
tenant  or  purchaser,  will  be  expected  to  pay 
fair  value  for  everything  received. 

Notwithstanding  this  emphasis  on  the  busi- 
ness side  of  the  enterprise,  a  distinct  educa- 
tional purpose  exists.  Not  but  that  the  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation  might  wisely  and  proper- 
ly make  a  pure  business  investment  of  this 
character,  but  that  a  business  investment  with 
an  educational  purpose  is  more  appropriate. 

Mrs.  Russell  Sage,  and  those  whom  she  has 
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associated  with  her  in  the  foundation,  have 
been  profoundly  impressed  with  the  need  of 
better  and  more  attractive  housing  facilities  in 
the  suburbs  for  persons  of  modest  means,  who 
could  pay  from  twenty-five  dollars  a  month 
upward  in  the  purchase  of  a  home.  They 
have  thought  that  homes  could  be  supplied  like 
those  in  the  garden  cities  of  England,  with 
vime  greenery  and  flowers  around  them,  with 
accessible  playgrounds  and  recreation  facili- 
ties, and  at  no  appreciably  greater  cost  than 
is  now  paid  for  the  same  roof  room  in  bare 
streets  without  any  such  adjacency.  They 
have  abhorred  the  constant  repetition  of  the 
rectangular  block  in  suburban  localities  where 
land  contours  invite  other  street  lines.  They 
have  thought,  too  that  buildings  of  tasteful 
design,  constructed  of  brick,  cement  or  other 
permanent  material,  even  though  of  somewhat 
greater  initial  cost,  were  really  more  economi- 
cal in  their  durability  and  lesser  repair  bills 
than  the  repulsive,  cheaply-built  structures 
which  are  too  often  the  type  of  New  York's 
outlying  districts.  They  have  hoped  that  peo- 
ple of  moderate  income  and  good  taste,  who 
appreciate  sympathetic  surroundings,  but  are 
tied  close  to  the  city  by  the  nature  of  their 
occupation,  might  find  some  country  air  and 
«  untry  life  within  striking  distance  of  the 
active  centers  of  New  York. 

If  these  expectations  can  be  realized  at  For- 
est Hills  Gardens,  the  Sage  Foundation  will 
accomplish  several  objects.  It  will  provide 
more  healthful  and  more  attractive  homes  to 
many  people.  It  will  demonstrate  that  more 
tasteful  surroundings  and  open  spaces  pay  in 
suburban  development,  and  thereby  encourage 
imitation.  It  will  encourage  more  economical 
methods  of  marketing  land.  It  will  secure  an 
attractive  income  for  the  foundation. 

nitial  outlay  has  been  spared  on  roads, 
water  supply,  sewers  and  other  features  whirh 
make  little  show  above  ground,  but  are  fun- 
damental to  the  performance  of  a  healthy  and 
attractive  residence  district.  Careful  and 
comprehensive  initial  layout;  attractive,  sub- 
stantial, durable  building;  experienced  man- 
agement are  the  keynotes  of  the  enterprise. 
f  various  sizes  and  variously  located  on 
paved.  **wered.  and  tree-planted  streets  will 
be  placed  on  private  sale  as  early  in  10,11  as 
'•!«•.  on  which  buyers  may  build  their 
own  houses  in  harmony  with  the  general  plan 
of  development. 

.  Some  people  may  ask  why  the  first  housing 
plan  of  the  Sage  Foundation  does  not  provide 
for  the  laboring  man.  whose  wages  are  small. 
The  Sage  Foundation  has  not  forgotten  the 
laboring  man.  It  may  be  ready  to  announce 
something  for  his  benefit  later  on.  but  the 
f  the  land  at  Forest  Hills  Gardens,  and 
the  character  of  its  surroundings,  preclude 
provision  there  for  the  day  laborer. 

By  FREDERICK  LAW  OLMSTED 

In  laying  out  Forest  Hills  Gardens  there  has 
been  an  attempt  to  secure  the  full  benefit  re- 
sulting from  three  important  principles  in  city 
planning,  the  advantages  of  which  are  com- 


ing to  be  more  and  more  clearly  recognized  as 
part  of  the  rapidly  advancing  expert  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject. 

One  of  these  principles  relates  to  the  main 
thoroughfares,  which  should  be  direct,  ample 
and  convenient,  no  matter  how  they  cut  the 
land.  Two  8o-foot  streets  are  carried  straight 
through  the  property,  on  lines  1,260  feet  apart, 
fixed  by  the  location  of  bridges  under  the  rail- 
road and  in  accordance  with  the  city's  ten- 
tative street  plan  covering  adjacent  territory. 
A  boulevard  125  feet  wide,  a\fo  coinciding 
with  the  city's  tentative  street  plan,  is  provided 
along  the  line  where  the  property  fronts  on 
Forest  Park,  a  536-acre  tract  forming  the 
largest  reservation  of  public  park  lands  in 
the  Borough  of  Queens.  Two  avenues  70  feet 
wide,  with  an  ample  set-back  of  buildings, 
radiate  from  Station  Square,  where  the  most 
important  of  the  8o-foot  streets  passes  under 
the  railroad  on  direct  but  gently  curving  lines, 
so  located  as  to  secure  the  best  grades  and 
the  most  agreeable  setting,  through  the  midst 
of  the  property  to  the  entrances  of  Forest 
Park  and  to  the  boulevard  which  is  to  follow 
-terly  boundary.  Other  streets  second- 
ary in  importance  and  60  feet  in  width,  also 
with  a  set-back  for  buildings,  follow  lines 
carefully  related  to  the  topography  and  to  the 
city's  tentative  plan. 

A  second  principle  is  that  streets  not  needed 
as  thoroughfares  be  planned  as  quiet,  attrac- 
tive residence  streets.  To  this  end  the  local 
streets  at  Forest  Hills  Gardens  are  laid  out  so 
Discourage  their  use  as  thoroughfares. 
While  not  fantastically  crooked,  they  are  never 
perfectly  straight  for  long  stretches;  and  their 
roadways,  well  paved  with  bituminous  mac- 
adam, are  narrow,  thus  permitting  additional 
space  for  the  front  gardens  which  will  be  one 
of  the  characteristic  features.  Probably  one 
of  the  most  notable  characteristics  of  Forest 
Hills  Gardens  will  be  the  cosy  domestic  char- 
acter of  these  local  streets,  where  the  monot- 
ony of  endless,  straight,  wind-swept  thorough- 
fares, which  are  the  New  York  conception  of 
streets,  will  give  place  to  short,  quiet,  self- 
contained  and  trarden-like  neighborhoods,  each 
having  distinctive  character. 

A  third  principle  is  the  deliberate  setting 
apart  of  certain  areas  for  the  common  use  of 
residents.  The  location  adjoining  Forest  Park 
has  made  it  needless  to  provide  any  larRc 
park,  but  a  public  Green  has  been  formed  at 
the  point  where  the  two  main  avenues  divide, 
within  view  of  the  station  and  central  to  that 
part  of  the  property  which  is  farthest  from 
Forest  Park.  This  will  form  the  residential 
focus  of  the  community  just  as  the  neighbor- 
ing Station  Square  will  be  its  business  focus. 
The  portion  of  the  Green  lying  between  the 
roads  and  devoted  wholly  to  lawn  and  paths 
and  ornamental  planting  occupies  one  and  one- 
half  acres,  but  the  whole  open  space  of  the 
Green,  from  building  line  to  building  line,  is 
about  three  and  one-half  acres.  Beyond  the 
upper  end  of  the  Green  and  upon  its  axis  is 
reserved  a  public  school  site,  and  in  connection 
with  it  sufficient  space  for  a  school  playground 
and  school  gardens. 
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The  Station  Square,  although  primarily  a 
traffic  center,  is  of  considerable  size  and  the 
whole  of  the  surrounding  architecture  is  be- 
ing developed  as  a  single  composition  for  the 
pleasure  which  the  residents  may  derive  from 
its  use.  In  addition  to  the  school  playground 
and  the  Green,  a  space  of  about  an  acre  and 
a  half,  surrounded  by  streets,  is  being  held  as 
a  public  recreation  ground. 

The  most  novel  recreation  feature  is  that 
of  enclosed  "block  playgrounds."  These  are 
spaces  of  varying  shape  and  size,  occupying 
the  interior  of  some  of  the  blocks  and  in- 
tended for  the  exclusive  use  of  those  living 
on  them.  They  cannot  be  used  for  the  noisy 
games  of  large  boys  and  will  not  be  open  to 
the  public,  but  will  provide  places  where 
smaller  children  can  get  room  to  play.  They 
will  be  reached  through  gates  directly  from 
the  back  yards  of  most  of  the  houses  in  these 
blocks. 

Where  land  is  of  such  high  value,  such  a 
liberal  provision  of  land  for  common  use  and 
enjoyment  is  possible  upon  a  sound  commer- 
cial basis  only  by  paying  a  round  price  for  it, 
and  in  the  last  analysis  the  price  must  be  paid 
by  the  occupants.  It  is  therefore  a  fair  ques- 
tion how  that  price  is  to  be  paid — just  what 
loss  is  to  be  set  off  against  the  gain. 

The  question  may  be  answered  in  two  ways. 
On  the  one  hand,  lots  having  such  advan- 
tages are  made  more  desirable,  and  are  ac- 
tually worth  more  to  their  occupants  and 
worth  more  in  the  open  market,  lot  for  lot, 
than  other  similar  properties;  just  as  lots  on 
a  paved  and  sewered  street  are  worth  more 
than  upon  a  street  that  is  unimproved,  the  in- 
creased market  value  going  to  cover  the  cost 
of  the  improvement.  In  the  opinion  of  most 
students  of  city  planning  and  of  many  expe- 
rienced real  estate  operators,  land  set  apart  for 
public  recreation  purposes  in  reasonable 
amount  and  in  an  intelligent  manner  adds  con- 
siderably more  to  the  salable  value  of  the 
adjacent  lots  than  it  costs  to  set  it  apart.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  by  a  reduction  in 
the  size  of  back  yards  so  slight  as  not  to  re- 
duce their  practical  usefulness,  to  save  out 
enough  land  for  these  neighborhood  purposes 
without  increasing  the  price  of  lots  at  all. 
Some  of  the  lots  in  Forest  Hills  Gardens,  in- 
tended for  homes  of  moderate  size,  are  made 
shallower  than  the  customary  New  York  lot 
on  which  the  deep,  badly-lighted  tenement 
house  has  developed,  and  will  have  the  advan- 
tages described  with  no  increase  of  cost ;  while 
in  order  to  suit  every  purchaser,  other  lots  are 
laid  out  of  the  usual  depth  and  in  a  few  cases 
of  more  than  the  usual  depth,  for  a  price  that 
is  but  slightly  advanced. 

By  WILLIAM  E.  HARMON 

The  wholesale  improvement  and  sale  of 
suburban  land,  the  construction  and  distribu- 
tion of  houses  on  a  large  scale  in  this  coun- 
try, is  a  development  of  the  past  twenty-five 
years.  Within  this  period  it  has  assumed 


enormous  proportions,  and  thousands  of  indi- 
viduals, corporations  and  associations  are  en- 
gaged in  marketing  suburban  real  estate  along 
more  or  less  scientific  lines.  Through  the 
practical  experience  gained,  the  opportunities 
for  acquiring  real  estate  have  been  simplified 
and  systematized,  so  that  multitudes  of  people 
now  own  their  own  homes  who  would  have 
found  it  impossible  under  old  conditions.  As 
might  have  been  expected  in  a  business  of  such 
rapid  growth,  many  different  methods  have 
been  pursued,  and  the  results  have  varied 
greatly. 

In  the  development  at  Forest  Hills  Gardens 
it  is  proposed  to  formulate  standards  for  the 
distribution  of  real  estate  which  may  be  ac- 
cepted by  operators  handling  property  of  simi- 
lar character  throughout  the  country,  with  con- 
sequent elimination  of  waste  in  energy  and 
money.  The  trustees  of  the  Sage  Founda- 
tion are  planning  to  set  prices  and  outline 
terms  and  methods  of  sale  which  will  be  eco- 
nomical for  the  buyer  and  profitable  for  the 
foundation.  A  great  amount  of  experimental 
work  has  been  done  by  people  engaged  in  the 
business  of  providing  homes  for  those  of  mod- 
erate means,  and  certain  methods  have  been  es- 
tablished which  may  be  accepted  as  scientific- 
ally correct.  All  these  will  be  incorporated 
into  the  scheme  of  purchase  so  that  the  home- 
seeker  may  secure  the  best  results  at  the  small- 
est possible  outlay. 

While  the  prices  will  appeal  to  the  man  in 
possession  of  cash,  yet  those  whose  capital  lies 
in  their  capacity  to  save  will  have  opportuni- 
ties by  which  they  can  venture  on  the  pur- 
chase of  a  home  or  an  investment  in  land,  on 
fair  terms  and  under  reasonable  safeguards. 
Nothing  revolutionary  is  expected — the  aim  is 
merely  to  secure  a  higher  degree  of  efficiency 
than  prevails  now  in  this  department  of  the 
real  estate  business. 

As  the  Sage  Foundation  Homes  Company 
will  be  satisfied  with  a  reasonable  profit,  every 
economy  in  the  marketing  of  property  will  in- 
ure to  the  benefit  of  the  buyer,  and  it  is  con- 
fidently believed  that  the  public  will  receive 
either  more  for  their  money,  or  the  same  for 
less  money,  than  the  competitive  concerns  in 
this  business  can  furnish.  Land  speculations 
will  be  provided  against,  but  the  prices  at 
which  the  lots  are  to  be  sold  will  give  reason- 
able insurance  of  a  fair  return  as  an  invest- 
ment. 

Three  elements  of  value  may  be  regarded  in 
the  purchase  of  property  at  Forest  Hills  Gar- 
dens, all  combining  for  the  benefit  of  the 
buyer;  first,  the  rigid  economies  in  methods  of 
distribution  will  insure  the  sale  of  land  and 
houses  at  less  than  the  prevailing  rate  for 
similar  property;  second,  such  safeguards  will 
be  put  about  the  buyer  as  will  protect  him 
against  the  accidents  of  fortune;  third,  he  will 
get  the  benefit  of  the  increment  arising  from 
the  enormous  growth  of  New  York  city,  which 
must  have  an  important  effect  upon  a  district 
lying  within  thirteen  minutes  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Terminal. 
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OLD  WORLDS  IN  NEW 


HE  Federal  Immigration  Commission  his,  the  past  month,  transmitted  its 
recommendations  to  Congress.     During  the  course  of  the  year  its  findings 
will  be  published  in  forty  volumes.    The  Survey  takes  this  opportunity  to 
present,  through  the  courtesy  of  members  of  the  staff  collecting  and  collat- 
ing the  material,  a  series  of  articles  which  set  forth  the  important  bearings,  as  they 
see  them,  of  the  information  they  have  gathered. 
Acknowledgment  for  courtesies  extended  is  due  : 
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THE  FINDINGS  OF   THE  IMMIGRATION 

COMMISSION 

H.  PARKER  WILLIS 

EDITORIAL  ADVISER  TO  THE  IMMIGRATION  COMMISSION 


The  findings  of  the  United  States  Im- 
migration Commission  will  undoubtedly 
be  regarded  by  different  persons  in  dif- 
ferent lights.  The  work  of  the  commis- 
sion is  voluminous ;  the  statistics  it  has 
collected  are  multitudinous ;  the  scope 
of  the  investigation  has  been  encyclo- 
paedic. With  so  much  actually  collected  in 
the  way  of  detailed  data,  and  with  but 
scant  time  in  which  to  summari/e  tlie-e 
data ;  lacking  moreover  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  trained  writers  and  statisticians  to 
study  the  information  acquired  and  to 
set  it  down  with  a  due  proportion  of 
properly  guarded  inference,  it  is  a  fact 
that  much  of  the  commission's  informa- 
ill  undigested,  and  is  presented 
in  a  form  which  affords  no  more  than  a 
foundation  for  the  work  of  future  in- 
quire li  inquirers  ought  immedi- 
ately to  take  the  data  in  hand  before  they 
become  obsolete  and  while  they  still  rep- 
resent exi  us  with  substantial 
accuracy.  Pending  the  results  of  such 
inquiry,  however,  those  who  would  judge 
what  the  Immigration  Commission  has 
done  and  who  would  fain  find  there  ma- 
terial in  support  of  their  own  precon- 
ceived ideas  should  be  careful.  And 
those  who  wish  simply  to  appraise  the 
work  of  the  commission,  with  a  view  to 
drawing  some  well-founded  conclusion 
as  to  its  meaning  and  its  merit,  must  con- 
fine themselves  to  very  narrow  limits. 
They  must  recognize  that  only  in  the 
broa<!  can  conclusions  as  yet  be 
drawn  from  the  masses  of  statistics  and 
the  very  general  textual  treatment  to  be 
presented  in  the  reports  of  the  commis- 
The  question  may  be  raised  wheth- 
er the  commi  ild  not  have  done 
better  had  it  limited  the  field  work  more 
narrowly,  and  increased  the  relative 
amount  of  expenditure  devoted  to  "over- 
head work"  in  the  office.  It  did  not  do  so, 
however,  and  the  result  has  been,  instead 
of  a  small  and  finished  study,  a  large  and 
uncompleted  body  of  data. 

J.mmry    7.    1911. 


\Vith  so  much  by  way  of  warning,  it 
remains  true  that  certain  very  broad  fun- 
damental conclusions  concerning  the  out- 
come of  the  commission's  *ork  can  be 
drawn. 

I. 

Above  all  things  else  the  work  of  the 
commission  has  been  valuable  in  estab- 
lishing the  true  motive  for  immigration. 
Almost  inconceivable  harm  has  been  done 
in  the  United  States  by  vicious  Fourth  of 
July  oratory  and  sentimental  maunder- 
ing on  this  point.  Probably  a  very  large 
percentage  of  those  who  devote  any 
thought  to  the  subject  now  take  the  view 
that  the  governing  reason  which  leads  to 
immigration  to  the  United  States  is  social 
and  political.  The  assumed  longing  for 
freedom  of  thought  and  religion,  and  the 
de-ire  to  get  relief  from  governmental 
oppression  abroad  are  currently  consid- 
ered moving  springs  in  directing  the  im- 
migration movement.  The  work  of  the 
commission  shows  the  exact  reverse  of 
this  belief,  establishing  that  the  motive 
which  drives  immigrants  to  the  United 
States  i*  fundamentally  economic.  This 
the  commission  shows  in  several  ways : 

(i)  A  study  of  economic  conditions  abroad 
proves  that,  in  the  foreign  countries  from 
which  we  are  now  drawing  immigration,  the 
lot  of  the  unskilled  workers  is  far  less  fortu- 
nate than  in  the  United  States,  even  under 
the  poorer  and  less  favorable  conditions  of 
work  and  pay  accorded  to  the  untrained 
foreigner. 

(a)  It  shows  quite  clearly  that  the  for- 
eigner, far  from  being  desirous  of  adopting 
American  methods,  is  in  many  cases  deter- 
mined not  to  adopt  them,  since  he  preserves 
his  own  community  life  and  habit  of  thought, 
so  far  as  he  can.  after  settling  in  the  United 
States.  Not  only  is  this  true,  but, 

A  large  number  of  immigrants  come  to 
the  United  States  with  the  distinct  idea  of 
returning  home  as  soon  as  they  can.  While 
a  certain  number  of  them  change  their  minds 
and  remain  in  this  country,  owing  to  force 
of  circumstances,  or  owing  to  changes  in 
their  own  point  of  view  which  they  did  not 
expect,  a  considerable  number  of  them  fulfill 
their  original  intention  and  return  to  Europe 
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with  the  money  which  they  have  acquired, 
and  with  which  they  intend  either  to  settle 
down  to  a  life  of  relative  comfort,  or  to  ac- 
complish some  cherished  object,  such  as  the 
purchase  of  land,  the  payment  of  obligations 
and  the  like. 

(4)  Moreover,  the  information  obtained  by 
the  commission  shows  that  a  fundamental  ob- 
ject  with   the   great  bulk   of   the   immigrants 
is    either    the    acquirement    of    land    in    the 
United  States,  or  else  the  saving  and  trans- 
mission  of    money   abroad.     If   one   thing   is 
better  established  by  the  commission's  reports 
than  another,  it  is  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
immigrants   who   reach   the   United   States   at 
the  present  time  are  not  idlers  and  ne'er-do- 
weels,    but,    however    unskilled    and    unadapt- 
able,  are   productive   factors   in   society. 

(5)  It    is    moreover    'made    clear    that    the 
economic    motive    predominates,    since    great 
masses  of  men  who  have  been  farm  laborers 
abroad  now   come  to  the  United   States,   not 
for   the   sake   of   conducting   their   own   work 
under  more  favorable  conditions,  but  for  the 
sake   of   engaging  in   occupations   which   will 
actually  enable  them  to  "make  money"  in  the 
narrow  sense  of  the  term,  becoming  factory 
laborers    instead   of    agricultural    workers. 

Incidentally  the  commission,  without 
perhaps  intending  to  do  so,  has  pointed 
out  one  influence  that  will  be  likely  to 
check  the  movement  of  immigration. 
This  is  the  gradual  improvement  of  the 
position  of  the  worker  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, such  as  Italy,  and  the  gradual  rise 
of  such  countries  to  a  position  of  greater 
economic  strength,  which  will  make  it 
possible  to  give  to  their  own  citizens  a 
return  for  labor  comparable  to  what 
such  men  could  get  by  taking  part  in  the 
exploitation  of  a  new  country.  In  this 
same  connection  it  is  made  clear  that  in 
proportion  as  other  countries — such  as 
Canada  and  perhaps  some  of  the  South 
American  states — reach  a  position  where 
their  systems  of  industry  hold  out  some- 
what the  same  inducements  as  are  found 
in  the  United  States,  the  current  of  immi- 
gration from  European  countries  will 
tend  to  be  diverted  to  them. 

II. 

Recognizing  the  movement  of  immi- 
grants into  the  United  States  as  a  purely 
economic  movement,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the 
findings  of  the  Immigration  Commission 
will  relate  to  the  way  in  which  this  move- 
ment should  be  directed  and  supervised. 
It  is  evident  that,  when  sentimental  con- 


siderations about  the  motive  for  immigra- 
tion are  laid  aside  and  the  whole  situa- 
tion is  recognized  as  economic  in  its  na- 
ture, the  fundamental  question  to  be  put 
by  our  legislators  will  be  this :  What  is 
the  economic  effect  of  the  immigration 
movement  and  how  far  can  this  be  con- 
trolled and  improved  by  state  oversight? 
In  general,  the  conclusion  is  clear  from 
the  reports  of  the  commission  that  the 
economic  effect  of  immigration  has  been 
that  of  promoting  a  rapid  exploitation  of 
natural  resources  and  of  manufacturing 
processes,  which  would  have  been  utterly 
impossible  had  it  not  been  for  the  enor- 
mous resources  of  unskilled  labor  upon 
which   we  have  been   enabled  to   draw. 
That  this  kind  of  rapid  development  has 
been  highly  beneficial  to  those  who  were 
able  to  control  and  profit  from  the  move- 
ment needs  no  demonstration,  but  for  a 
long  time  past  there  has  been  a  question 
whether  the  ingress  of  immigrant  labor 
in  the  way  indicated  has  been  locally  in- 
jurious to  native  and  former  immigrant 
employes.    On  this  subject  the  report  of 
the  commission  and  the  interpretation  of 
data  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  throw  a  very 
distinct  light.    They  indicate  that  the  im- 
migration   movement,    while    frequently 
displacing  older  employes  and  while  prob- 
ably holding  rates  of  wages  down  to  ab- 
normally low  levels,  has  not  thus  far  op- 
erated to  deprive  the  older  employes  of 
employment  or  to  put  them  into  a  less 
favorable   position.     The   expansion   of 
industry  has  afforded  places  for  them  in 
new  lines,  so  that,  while  temporary  suf- 
fering has  frequently  been  caused  and 
while  movements  for  the  raising  of  wages 
have  been  checked  through  the  presence 
of  an  abundance  of  immigrant  labor,  it 
is  not  true  that  what  may  be  called  the 
"saturation  point"  with  reference  to  im- 
migration has  been  reached.  There  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  a  slower  develop- 
ment and  a  less  pronounced  shifting  of 
labor  with  a  more  decided  upward  trend 
on  the  part  of  wages,  had  it  not  been  for 
rapid  immigration.    This  might  or  might 
not  have  been  better  for  the  native  and 
older   immigrant   employes.      Conditions 
are  now,  however,  at  such  a  point  as  to 
indicate  that  a  continuance  of  the  present 
high  rate  of  immigration  will  be,  to  say 
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the  least,  of  questionable  value  to  the 
community  as  a  whole,  and  of  decidedly 
obvious  injury  both  to  natives  and  for- 
mer immigrants  who  are  already  definitely 
placed  in  industrial  occupation.  The  com- 
mission has  been  right,  therefore,  in  tak- 
ing a  stand  in  favor  of  the  restriction  of 
immigration,  although  the  best  method 
of  applying  such  restrictions  may  be  se- 
riously open  to  doubt.  Domestically,  the 
commission's  inquiries  in  agriculture  as 
compared  with  industry  make  it  clear 
that  a  much  more  wholesome  and  better- 
rounded  economic  development  would  be 
had,  if  the  incoming  stream  of  immi- 
grants could  be  directed  to  the  soil  in- 
stead of  to  industrial  centers.  The  re- 
markable success  of  the  early  German 
and  Scandinavian  immigrants  in  devel- 
oping the  agricultural  resources  of  the 
central  West  are  well  known.  By 
a  series  of  community  studies,  the 
commission  now  shows  that  recent 
immigrants  to  the  United  States,  such 
as  the  Italians,  the  Poles,  the  Bohe- 
mians, the  Russian  Hebrews,  and  the 
Japanese,  have  very  decided  capabili- 
ties as  agricultural  workers,  and  may 
serve  to  furnish  a  much-needed  element 
that  will  redress  the  apparent  lack  of  bal- 
ance now  threatening  to  exist  between 
the  cities  and  the  country  districts,  due 
to  the  apparent  disproportionate  growth 
of  city  populations.  The  commission's 
studies  unmistakably  point  to  the  opinion 
that,  both  on  the  economic  and  social 
sides,  the  bad  results  of  immigration 
have  been  found  in  industrial  towns  and 
villages,  and  that  the  use  of  immigrant 
labor  for  the  purpose  of  depressing  rates 
of  wages  has  been  most  frequent  there. 

III. 

The  showing  made  with  reference  to 
the  agricultural  origin  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  immigrants;  the  showing  with 
reference  to  the  industrial  occupations 
of  these  same  immigrants  on  reaching 
the  United  States,  and  the  showing  with 
reference  to  the  decided  capabilities  of 
these  foreign  peasant  workers,  when 
properly  trained  to  American  conditions 
of  cultivation,  suggest  that  thus  far  the 
predominant  effort  has  been  to  direct  the 
immigration  current  into  towns  and  cities 


instead  of  to  country  districts.  This,  as 
already  noted,  has  been  aided  by  the  pre- 
ponderating desire  of  many  immigrants 
to  make  money,  and  consequently  to  go 
into  those  occupations  where  they  would 
get  the  maximum  cash  wages.  What 
the  commission  has  ascertained  seems  to 
show  that  this  bad  distribution  of  immi- 
grants is  in  part  due  to  the  operation  of 
conditions  of  an  artificial  .kind.  The 
work  of  the  commission  has  greatly  tend- 
ed to  minimize  the  importance  of  stimu- 
lated immigration  or  of  contract  labor 
as  a  factor  in  the  movement.  It  does, 
however,  very  greatly  deepen  the  belief 
that  the  various  efforts  to  induce  immi- 
gration, whether  on  the  part  of  steam- 
ship companies,  labor  agents,  or  others, 
has  been  directed  toward  shifting  the 
immigrants  out  of  their  old  agricultural 
occupations  and  toward  occupations  as 
industrial  workers.  Such  efforts  as  have 
been  made  to  direct  immigrants  to  the 
soil  have  been  sporadic  and  very  limited 
in  their  scope.  Among  the  Hebrews,  the 
work  of  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  movement 
has  tended  to  send  to  the  farm  a  consid- 
erable number  of  probably  useful  He- 
brew farmers,  whose  effectiveness  will 
increase  as  they  become  accustomed  to 
local  farm  life.  In  the  South,  the  efforts 
of  plantation  owners  to  get  south  Italian 
and  other  workers  as  farm  hands  or  ten- 
ants have  been  decidedly  rewarded.  The 
success  of  the  Poles,  Bohemians  and 
others  in  becoming  independent  land  own- 
ers in  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  numerous 
other  states  has  been  very  marked.  The 
findings  leave  comparatively  little  room 
for  doubt  that,  if  immigrants  could  be 
well  informed  with  reference  to  agricul- 
tural openings  and  could  be  encouraged 
to  look  forward  to  farm  work  instead  of 
industrial  work,  a  very  large  number  of 
incoming  immigrants  could  be  accommo- 
dated on  the  soil  of  the  United  States, 
\vith  great  benefit  to  the  immigrants 
themselves  and  with  decided  advantage 
to  the  country  as  a  whole.  An  interesting 
phase  of  the  commission's  work  is  seen 
in  the  monograph  it  has  published  on 
the  Canadian  immigration  system.  From 
that,  it  appears  that  Canada  has  preceded 
us  along  this  very  line,  selecting  her  im- 
migrants with  a  view  to  their  usefulness 
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on  the  farm  and  under  the  conditions 
which  now  exist  in  the  Dominion.  That 
the  United  States  could  do  the  same, 
thereby  using  the  immense  resource  of 
valuable  human  labor  power  offered  to 
it  to  the  advantage  of  its  own  citizens 
and  the  new  comers  simultaneously,  if 
it  would  abandon  some  of  its  preconcep- 
tions on  the  subject  of  immigration  and 
learn  from  the  experience  of  others,  is 
distinctly  indicated  by  a  comparison  of 
our  own  experience  with  that  of  Canada. 

IV. 

In  connection  with  the  economic  view 
of  immigration,  and  the  inference  plainly 
to  be  drawn  from  the  commission's  re- 
ports that  effort  should  be  made  to  han- 
dle the  immigration  situation  in  an  eco- 
nomic manner,  an  important  corollary  is 
suggested.  This  is  that  the  United  States 
is  lagging  far  behind  other  countries, 
and  infinitely  behind  general  standards  of 
enlightenment  and  civilization,  in  its  use 
of  proper  means  for  protecting  and  safe- 
guarding incoming  immigrants  from  ex- 
ploitation. Although  the  foreign  countries 
which  have  the  most  intelligent  oversight 
over  immigration  and  emigration,  such 
as  Italy,  have  long  since  devised  elabor- 
ate systems  for  protecting  their  citizens, 
while  in  transit,  from  the  oppression  of 
rapacious  transportation  concerns  or 
local  sharks  of  one  kind  or  another,  the 
United  States  has  failed  to  pass  adequate 
legislation  of  to  enforce  what  it  has.  In- 
vestigators employed  by  the  commission 
travelled  in  the  steerage  of  many  ves- 
sels, and  found  on  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  them  repulsive  and  revolting  con- 
ditions, fatal  alike  to  health,  morality, 
and  the  creation  of  ideas  favorable  to 
American  governmental  methods.  The 
commission's  investigators,  arriving  in 
the  guise  of  immigrants,  were  sent  to  so- 
called  "immigrant  homes"  in  charge  of 
emissaries  recognized  by  the  government 
authorities  in  charge  of  immigration  sta- 
tions. They  were  there  outrageously 
fleeced,  subjected  to  personal  indignity, 
and  placed  in  positions  of  grave  personal 
and  moral  danger.  As  actual  workers 
and  citizens,  no  satisfactory  protection 
or  facilities  for  transacting  necessary 
business  arc  granted  the  immigrants.  The 


commission's  inquiries  show  not  only  that 
the  immigrant  is  oppressed  upon  many 
steamships,  mishandled  and  swindled  by 
those  who  operate  immigrant  homes  and 
labor  and  employment  agencies,  etc.,  but 
that  he  is  left  to  be  victimized  by  un- 
scrupulous employers,  and  by  men  of  his 
own  race  who  devote  themselves  to  trad- 
ing upon  his  ignorance  and  lack  of  ad- 
justment to  conditions.  Inquiries  of  the 
commission  showed  that  throughout  a 
large  part  of  the  coal  mining  field  of 
Pennsylvania  and  in  some  parts  of  other 
coal  mining  regions,  as  well  as  in  very 
many  other  industries,  the  exploitation  of 
the  immigrant  by  means  of  company 
stores,  company  houses,  and  the  like,  was 
shocking  and  excessive.  The  investiga- 
tions with  reference  to  immigrant  bank- 
ing showed  that,  owing  to  improper  en- 
forcement (or  the  complete  lack)  of 
state  banking  laws  bearing  on  the  subject, 
the  immigrant  who  has  managed  to  save 
some  of  his  earnings  is  subjected  to  a 
heavy  toll  through  excessive  charges,  dis- 
honest banking  methods,  and  misrepre- 
sentations as  to  rates  of  exchange,  etc. 
In  consequence,  the  loss  of  much  of  what 
has  been  painfully  saved  by  long  and 
slow  process  of  toilsome  accumulation 
is  a  frequent  result.  That  there  are 
other  and  numerous  methods  of  vicious 
exploitation  of  immigrants  is  an  unfor- 
tunate but  too  obvious  fact,  which  is  in- 
cidentally developed  in  many  ways 
throughout  the  commission's  report.  Al- 
most total  lack  of  co-operation  between 
federal  and  state  authorities,  and  the  en- 
tire inadequacy  of  existing  methods  of 
handling  and  distributing  immigrants  and 
of  enforcing  existing  legislation,  consti- 
tute one  of  the  most  striking  aspects  of 
the  commission's  general  findings. 

V. 

In  spite  of  the  unfavorable  conditions 
under  which  their  access  to  this  country 
is  secured,  in  spite  of  the  disastrous  sys- 
tem of  exploitation  after  they  arrive,  in 
spite  of  the  social  and  race  prejudice  and 
other  almost  unavoidable  conditions 
which  practically  compel  the  herding  of 
immigrants  in  little  communities  of  their 
own  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  the 
reader  of  the  Immigration  Commission's 
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reports  is  likely  to  reach  the  conclusion 
that  the  showing  of  the  immigrant  is 
on  the  whole  a  decidedly  good  one,  all 
things  considered.  An  elaborate  study 
of  crime  and  of  criminal  tendencies,  pre- 
sented as  a  part  of  the  commission's  re- 
port, fails  to  establish  the  predominance 
of  criminality  among  immigrants,  when 
they  are  compared  upon  a  fair  statistical 
basis  with  natives  or  with  immigrants  of 
the  second  generation.  The  study,  if 
anything,  suggests  that  undesirable  tend- 
encies are  likely  to  be  more  marked  in 
second  generation  immigrants  than  in 
their  parents.  The  causes  of  this  con- 
dition could  be  pointed  out  successfully 
only  by  rather  long  and  elaborate  process. 
The  fact  however  is  tolerably  clear ;  and 
this  study,  in  conjunction  with  other  por- 
tions of  the  commission's  work,  will  un- 
doubtedly tend  very  strongly  to  destroy 
the  idea  that  criminal  tendencies  are  char- 
acteristic of  the  "imported  Americans," 
against  whom  so  much  criticism  has  been 
directed.  Educationally  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  work  of  the  commission  has  been 
brought  to  any  positive  or  final  conclu- 
sion. The  school  study  shows  a  marked 
and  very  definite  tendency  on  the  part  of 
children  of  many  race  groups  of  im- 
migrants to  secure  education,  even  under 
somewhat  adverse  conditions;  but  the 
data  are  not  sufficiently  worked  out  to 
permit  of  the  definite  comparisons  be- 
tween different  race  groups,  or  between 
all  foreigners  as  a  body  and  native 
Americans  as  a  body,  that  are  desired  by 
many.  The  fair  and  legitimate  inference 
to  be  drawn,  however,  from  the  reports  of 
the  commission,  taken  in  the  aggregate, 
is  that  immigrants  themselves  and  their 
children,  when  afforded  the  proper  facil- 
ities, manifest  a  decided  disposition  to 
take  advantage  of  opportunities  for  edu- 
cation, and  to  acquaint  themselves  with 
the  English  language  and  with  American 
methods  of  government.  The  commis- 
si'in.  further,  found  that  in  the  dis- 
tinctly foreign  communities  there  is  an 
immense  mass  of  unassimilated  material 
which,  while  at  present  merely  a  foreign 
body  in  the  national  social  organism, 
might  become  actively  poisonous  at  some 
future  time,  if  not  shortly  broken  up  and 
reduced  to  a  basis  of  uniformity  with  the 


surrounding  population.  Far  more  strin- 
gent enforcement  of  school  laws,  child 
labor  laws,  etc.,  and  the  application  of 
effective  methods  of  educating  and  leav- 
ening the  immigrant  communities  are  ab- 
solutely necessary,  and  these  should  un- 
doubtedly be  applied  through  private  be- 
nevolence and  philanthropy  along  lines 
parallel  to  the  public  economic  endeavors 
which,  as  already  seen,  shquld  seek  to 
bring  about  a  better  distribution  and  eco- 
nomic application  of  the  immigrant  labor 
force. 

As  to  the  question  of  criminality,  de- 
pendence, etc.,  the  commission's  findings, 
as  already  intimated,  show  that  the  prob- 
lem is  in  no  respect  different  from  that 
which  exists  with  reference  to  elements 
of  our  population  that  are  of  longer 
standing,  and  presumably  greater  ability 
to  resist  injurious  influences  of  an  anti- 
social nature.  The  effort  to  apply  reme- 
dies to  those  social  evils  is  special  or  pe- 
culiar only  in  so  far  as  special  or  pecul- 
iar methods  must  be  applied  in  order  to 
reach  persons  with  a  foreign  background 
of  thought,  prejudice  and  feeling.  In 
this  connection  it  is  well  to  observe  that 
the  commission's  findings  distinctly  indi- 
cate that  some  of  the  alleged  problems 
connected  with  immigration,  such  as 
those  of  the  padrone  system,  peonage 
and  the  white  slave  trade,  are  in  no  re- 
spect properly  to  be  regarded  as  immi- 
gration problems  in  any  true  sense  of 
the  word.  While  the  commission's  in- 
quiries into  peonage  are  far  from  satis- 
factory, it  would  appear  that  this  evil 
is  decidedly  not  more  prevalent  among 
the  immigrant  population  than  among 
others,  while  it  is  certainly  not  confined 
to  any  one  part  of  the  country.  The 
padrone  system,  the  commission  finds,  is 
now  largely  non-existent,  except  in  so 
far  as  it  is  seen  in  certain  very  limited 
forms,  such  as  the  importation  of  Greek 
boys  under  labor  contract  for  employ- 
ment at  shoe-polishing  and  the  like.  The 
older  padrone  system  has  developed  into 
something  approximating  a  labor  agency 
plan,  which  is  founded  upon  the  lack  of 
knowledge  of  English  on  the  part  of 
large  bodies  of  newly  arrived  immi- 
grants, and  the  demand  for  an  interme- 
diary able  to  gather  and  place  bodies 
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of  men  through  his  familiarity  with  the 
labor  market,  and  their  language,  cus- 
toms, and  modes  of  thought. 

VI. 

The  question  of  immigrant  standards 
of  living  and  their  economic  basis  will 
undoubtedly  afford  one  of  the  most  fruit- 
ful sources  of  information  and  most 
abundant  themes  for  discussion  that  ap- 
pear in  the  report.  In  general,  the  most 
striking  point  develope-1  in  the  inquiry 
on  this  subject  is  the  exceedingly  low 
standard  of  living  which  prevails  among 
the  men  of  recent  arrival.  Just  how  bare 
a  living  the  ordinary  immigrant  is  able 
to  make  can  be  seen  from  the  figures 
submitted  by  the  commission  with  refer- 
ence to  average  earnings  and  hours  of 
labor.  In  a  general  way,  it  is  found  that 
the  immigrant  labor  supply  furnishes  the 
fundamental  common  labor  basis  which 
lies  at  the  root  of  the  present  industrial 
system  of  the  country,  and  that  the 
wages  paid  are  those  which  represent  a 
minimum  of  subsistence.  The  figures 
for  a  single  industry  may  be  cited  in 
order  to  illustrate  this  point. 

Iron  and  steel  manufacturing  in  all  its  as- 
pects was  studied  in  the  territory  east  of  the 
Mississippi  river.  Detailed  information  was 
received  for  86,089  employes  of  the  industry, 
and  an  intensive  study  was  made  of  2,456 
families  the  heads  of  which  were  employed  in 
iron  and  steel  manufacturing  establishments. 
Of  the  total  number  of  employes  in  the  in- 
dustry 57.7  per  cent  were  found  to  be  of  for- 
eign birth,  the  principal  races  composing  this 
proportion  being  the  Slovak,  Polish,  and 
Croatian  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe, 
and  the  German,  Irish,  and  English  from 
Great  Britain  and  northern  Europe.  Of  the 
native-born  iron  and  steel  workers  28.8  per 
cent  were  native  Americans  and  13.4  per 
cent  were  of  native  birth  but  foreign  father. 
Of  the  total  number  of  employes  of  foreign 
birth  only  8.6  per  cent  had  been  employed 
in  the  same  industry  abroad,  while  64.4  per 
cent  had  been  farmers  or  farm  laborers  in 
their  native  countries.  The  average  weekly 
wage  of  employes  in  the  industry  was  $14.35; 
the  average  annual  earnings  of  male  heads 
of  families  was  $409;  and  the  average  annual 
family  income  $568.  The  average  annual 
earnings  cf  all  employes  in  the  industry  who 
were  eighteen  years  of  age  or  over  was  only 
$346. 

Very  striking  also  is  the  fact  develop- 
ed in  the  reports  that  the  wives  of  immi- 
grants are  practically  a  necessary  factor 


in  the  support  of  the  household,  where 
households  exist.  True,  a  very  large  per- 
centage of  immigrants  have  come  to  this 
country  either  unmarried  or  without 
their  wives  and  children ;  but  where  fam- 
ilies exist  it  is  necessary  for  the  wife 
to  perform  a  substantial  amount  of  paid 
work  in  order  to  keep  the  family  to- 
gether. It  appears  that  in  many  of  the 
industrial  sections  of  the  country  this 
paid  work  is  largely  the  management  of 
boarding  groups,  wherein  the  wife  of  one 
member  of  the  group  does  the  cooking, 
washing,  housecleaning,  etc.,  for  a  con- 
siderable number  of  men ;  in  other  in- 
stances the  work  of  the  wife  is  done  in 
the  factory  for  wages,  this  being  true 
in  textile  centers  and  in  light  manufactur- 
ing. The  percentage  of  women  thus  em- 
ployed is  materially  greater  among  im- 
migrants than  among  native  Americans, 
thus  showing  the  extent  to  which  the  im- 
migrant has  been  reduced  not  merely 
personally,  but  in  family  life,  to  a  basis 
of  commercial  exploitation.  In  some  in- 
dustries the  difference  between  the  earn- 
ings of  the  husband  and  the  gross  fam- 
ily income  is  very  large,  this  difference 
being  due  to  the  intervention  of  the  wife 
as  a  money-earning  factor  in  the  family. 
In  other  instances,  where  the  wife  is  not 
a  direct  earner  of  wages,  the  same  aid 
is  rendered  as  in  the  case  of  the  board- 
ing-boss system  already  referred  to,  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  the  wife  secures 
the  means  of  subsistence  for  the  family, 
leaving  to  the  husband  the  fixed  expenses, 
such  as  clothing  and  the  like.  Thus  in 
the  iron  and  steel  business  it  was  found 
that  only 

40.5  per  cent  of  all  the  families  studied  de- 
rived their  income  entirely  from  the  husband, 
while  33.1  per  cent,  composed  principally  of 
southern  and  eastern  Europeans,  secured  their 
income  from  earnings  of  husbands  and  con- 
tributions of  boarders  or  lodgers.  The  fam- 
ilies whose  heads  were  native-born  depended 
more  largely  upon  contributions  of  children 
than  those  the  heads  of  which  were  born 
abroad.  Of  the  total  number  of  families,  7.8 
per  cent  were  supported  by  the  earnings  of 
husbands  and  the  contributions  of  children. 
Of  the  foreign-born  families,  41.5  per  cent 
supplemented  the  earnings  of  the  heads  by 
keeping  boarders  or  lodgers,  as  contrasted 
with  only  8.3  per  cent  of  the  families  the 
heads  of  which  were  native-born.  This  prac- 
tice led  to  a  high  degree  of  congestion  within 
the  households  the  heads  of  which  were  for- 
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eign-born.  The  average  number  of  persons 
per  room  in  such  households  was  1.76  as 
compared  with  0.93  person  among  the  fam- 
•  ie  heads  of  which  were  of  native  birth; 
and  the  average  number  of  persons  per  sleep- 
ing room  in  foreign-born  households  was  2.89 
ntrasted  with  1.96  in  the  native-born 
households.  The  average  rent  per  capita  in 
foreign-born  households  was  only  $1.14.  while 
that  in  native-born  households  was  $1.71.  Of 
the  total  number  of  foreign-born  households, 
14.7  per  cent  used  all  rooms  for  sleeping 
purposes,  as  against  only  3.8  per  cent  of  the 
households  the  heads  of  which  were  native- 
Of  the  native-born  employes  twenty 
years  of  age  or  over  64.6  per  cent  were  mar- 
ried, and  of  the  total  foreign-born  67.2  per 
cent. 

While,  however,  the  earnings  of  im- 
migr.;  in  the  vast  majority  of  in- 

stances fundamentally  upon  a  minimum 
basis  of  subsistence,  it  remains  true  that 
the   foreign   element    in   the   population 
show-,  in  in.-iny  cases  a  decided  disposi- 
tion   and    ability   to   rise   and   to   accept 
ions  of  greater   importance.     This 
has  been  particularly  the  cast  in 
of   the   manufacturng  industries   of   the 
.    \\liere   tin-   \\«>rk   has   fallen   very 
v  into  tin-  hand"  •>{  foreigners,  win. 
not  only  perform  the  hand  labor,  but  who 
also  fill  the  supervi". .ry  i*»iti. >nv     It  is 
true  that  immigrants  in  many  cav 

:iiake   a    favorable    showing   as    the 
i  homes  or  of  tangible  property. 
This,  in  some  cases,  is  due  to  the  pecu- 
liar economic  conditions  existing  in  many 
industrial  communities,  where  the  land 
and  house  accommodation  is  all  owned 
-and  controlled  by  the  manufacturing  con- 
which  there  predominates.     It  is  due 
m  other  cases,  to  the  fact  that  wages 
barely  suffice  to  keep  the  family  together 
and  to  pay  absolutely  n<  living 

expenses:  in  «.ther"  to  the  fact  that  sav- 
ings have  taken  the  form  <>f  remittance" 
But  on  the  soil   where  opjM.r- 
tunities  for  land  purchase  are  favorable, 
many  race  gri>n]»  of  foreign  origin  have 
!y  their  native  perseverance 
in  cultivating  the  soil  and  paying  for  it 
in  small  tracts ;  but  they  have  shown  also 
\mcrican   enterprise   in   extending  their 
ownership   and    in    improving   the   land, 
thereby  affording  the  means  to  pay  for 
their  original  purchases.     The  presence 
of  an  increasing  number  of  professional 
and  business  men  of  foreign  birth  in  the 


various  immigrant  communities,  and  the 
capacity  of  these  communities  to  make 
themselves  almost  entirely  self-sufficing 
have  their  good  side  as  well  as  their  bad, 
since  they  >h<>w  that  the  incomers  are 
not  merely  a  parasitic  class  in  the  com- 
munity, able  to  do  nothing  beyond  coarse 
hand  labor,  but  that  they  have  on  the 
contrary  the  potentiality  of  success  in 
the  various  occupations  for  which  their 
social  organization  makes  demand. 

VII. 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  Im- 
migration Commission  in  its  formal  re- 
commendations to  Congress  are  of  inter- 
est, but  they  will  probably  receive  con- 
siderably less  attention  than  the  mani- 
fest conclusions  from  the  facts  which 
stand  out  prominently  throughout  the 
inquiry.  It  is  plain,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  entire  immigration  policy  of  the 
I'nited  States  needs  to  be  revised  and 
reorganized.  Probably  at  the  root  of 
a  tiew  system  of  new  legislation  should 
be  placed  an  effective  system  of  restric- 
tion, designed  to  select  those  classes  of 
incomers  who  are  undoubtedly  most  use- 
ful to  the  nation  and  who  are  freest  from 
objectionable  characteristic-;.  \s  already 
!.  the  experience  of  Canada  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  points  the  way  in  this  regard, 
although  it  is  true  that  Canada's  process 
of  selection  has  been  applied  largely  with 
a  view  to  getting  agricultural  workers 
who  would  go  direct  to  the  farm.  It 
would  not  be  desirable  to  apply  so  ex- 
clusive a  policy  in  the  United  States,  but 
certainly  the  elimination  of  a  substantial 
percentage  of  those  who  now  enter  the 
country  merely  to  add  to  the  congestion 
in  our  cities  would  be  desirable.  Closely 
allied  with  this  problem  of  selection  and 
restriction  is  that  of  distribution.  It 
would  seem  that  the  most  effective 
methods  of  breaking  up  the  foreign  com- 
munities which  seem  likely  to  become  a 
menace  to  good  government  in  this  coun- 
try would  be  that  of  assuring  better  dis- 
tribution, preferably  through  agricultural 
settlement  along  lines  already  mapped 
out.  It  should  be  taken  as  axiomatic 
that  the  present  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject of  contract  labor  is  utterly  absurd 
and  obsolete.  It  should  be  abolished 
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without  delay.  Perhaps  there  is  no  more 
striking  fact  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
mission than  that  Canada  insists  upon 
each  immigrant  having  a  place  to  work 
or  a  prospect  of  getting  one  prior  to  ad- 
mission ;  while  the  United  States  abso- 
lutely excludes  those  who  have  such 
places  in  view  or  who  have  definitely 
promised  to  engage  in  any  work.  The 
operation  of  the  present  absurd  system 
is  not  only  productive  of  gross  violations 
of  law,  the  system  itself  being  utterly 
unenforceable ;  but  it  is  illogical  and  ab- 
surd, the  results  aimed  at  in  our  contract 
labor  provisions  being  far  better  reached 
by  some  other  method.  In  connection 
with  this  revision  of  immigration  legis- 
lation, there  should  go  a  careful  system 
of  real  steamship  inspection  and  a  sys- 
tem for  the  temporary  care  of  immigrants 
after  they  have  landed,  whereby  they 
would  be  preserved  from  conscienceless 
exploitation,  preceding  from  sources  al- 
ready indicated.  Not  only  is  this  the 
case,  but  a  continued  supervision  of  the 
immigrant  by  governmental  authority  for 
a  considerable  period  after  he  lands  and 
rigid  enforcement  of  the  present  pro- 
visions as  to  deportation,  with  probably 
some  extensions  of  the  deportation  and 
exclusion  system,  are  indicated  as  de- 
sirable by  the  result  of  the  investigations. 
There  is  one  necessary  change  in  pres- 
ent methods  to  which  the  commission 
has  made  no  reference  in  its  report,  but 
which  is  plainly  in- 
dicated through - 
out.  This  is  the  ne- 
cessity of  putting 
the  Immigration 
Bureau  and  the  im- 
migration service  in 
general  upon  a  basis 
of  efficiency.  A  fun- 
d  a  m  e  n  t  a  1  step  in 
this  direction  will  be 
the  transfer  of  the 
service  from  the 
hands  of  professional 
labor  agitators  to 
those  of  scientific 
students  of  social, 
economic,  and  racial 
conditions,  who 
will  enforce  the 
law  not  only  rigidly, 


but  intelligently  and  sympathetically. 
It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that,  under  ex- 
isting law,  considerable  numbers  of  the 
most  desirable  classes  are  excluded,  while 
far  greater  numbers  of  the  most  undesir- 
able classes  are  admitted.  Just  how  the 
field  of  legislation  on  immigration  should 
be  divided  between  the  federal  and  state 
governments  it  is  not  altogether  easy  to 
say,  and  the  commission  itself  has  ap- 
parently reached  no  positive  conclusions. 
In  this  field,  therefore,  everything  is  in- 
ferential and  opinions  will  differ.  It 
seems  very  clear,  however,  that  there  is 
a  call  for  good  and  uniform  state  legis- 
lation, designed  for  the  protection  of  im- 
migrant citizens.  There  should  be  such 
uniform  legislation  as  will  prevent  the 
various  impositions  now  practiced  upon 
the  foreigner  by  means  of  immigrant 
banks,  labor  and  employment  agencies, 
and  other  intermediaries.  Above  all  else, 
there  is  demand  for  uniform  enforce- 
ment of  existing  state  laws  designed  to 
put  a  stop  to  peonage,  labor  blackmail, 
the  compulsory  use  of  the  company  store 
and  the  like.  In  the  absence  of  new  leg- 
islation, very  much  can  be  done  by  secur- 
ing the  genuine  enforcement  of  old  legis- 
lation along  these  lines.  Summed  up,  all 
this  merely  amounts  to  saying  that  the 
time  has  come  when  both  the  federal 
and  state  governments  can  well  afford  to 
cease  worrying  about  the  number  of  in- 
comers, and  begin  to  concern  themselves 
about  the  quality 
of  such  incomers — 
meaning  thereby  both 
the  initial  quality  and 
the  subsequent  modi- 
fication thereof,  pro- 
duced by  local  sys- 
tems o  f  legislation 
and  by  local  social 
conditions.  The  im- 
migration problem 
henceforward  must 
be  essentially  that 
of  limitation,  selec- 
tion, distribution,  pro- 
tection, and  assimila- 
tion. It  will  be  partly 
governmental,  but 
largely  private,  phil- 
anthropic and  educa- 
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The  widespread  existence  of  immi- 
grant communities  or  colonies  in  the 
Unit'  at  the  present  time  may 

be  realized,  when  d  that  in  the 

territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  and 
north  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac 
rivers  there  is  no  town  «r  city  of  indu>- 
trial  importance,  with  the  exception  of 
the  lead  and  zinc  mining  localities  of 
uri,  which  does  not  have  its  immi- 
grant or  section  composed  of 
Slavs,  Magyars,  north  and  south  Italians, 
or  members  of  other  races  of  recent  im- 
migration from  southern  and  eastern 
!>e.'  In  the  South  and  Southwest, 

The    Bracral     Industrial     Inrratlcatlon     of    the 

I    Stair*    Immigration    <'<>mrnl*«lnn    waa    not 

primarily  with     the     »tii<ly     of     Imml 

((rant   ln<|infrl«l    cotmntinltltfi.     A    law    numlK»r   of 

•iirh   ro-nm'inltle*   were   InvMtlKnted   In   ilnlall,  hut 

inch  atudlr*  were  Incidental  and  not  fundami-ntnl. 

•naln     Inventlfffltlon     wan     h  '•ptween 

thirty    and   fort?   «»lwti-d    ln<1<i«trlmi.   nurh    »•    Iron 

and   »t"l   and   textile   maoufarturlnc  and  coal   and 

Iron  ore  mining. 
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because  of  the  large  areas  devoted  almost 
exclusively  to  agriculture,  the  immi- 
grant community  i-.  !«.••>•;  frei|uently 
met  than  in  the  middle  West  or 
East.  In  the  bituminous  coal  mining 
territory  of  \\Y>t  Virginia,  Virginia, 
Alabama,  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma, 
immigrant  colonies  in  large  numbers  have 
been  developed  in  the  same  way  as  those 
in  the  coal  mining  regions  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  middle  \\Vst.  Southern 
and  eastern  Europeans  have  also  attached 
themselves  to  the  iron  and  steel  produc- 
ing communities  of  the  Birmingham  Dis- 
trict in  Alabama;  ami  a  large  Italian  col- 
ony, as  is  well  known,  exists  in  New 
ins,  a  considerable  number  of  whose 
members  are  employed  in  the  cotton  mills 
of  the  city  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
cigars  anil  cigarettes.  South  Italians, 
Cubans,  and  Spaniards  have  entered  the 
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cigar  manufacturing  establishments  of 
Tampa  and  Key  West,  Fla.,  and  have 
built  up  colonies  in  these  cities.  Outside 
New  Orleans,  however,  no  recent  immi- 
grants in  the  South  are  cotton  mill  op- 
eratives. Southern  mill  owners  have 
frequently  tried  to  introduce  southern 
and  eastern,  as  well  as  northern,  Euro- 
pean and  British  immigrants  into  their 
operating  forces,  but  all  attempts  have 
resulted  in  failure  because  of  the  refusal 
of  the  present  cotton  mill  workers,  re- 
cruited from  isolated  farm  and  moun- 
tain sections,  to  work  alongside  recent 
immigrants.  This  same  intense  race 
prejudice  on  the  part  of  southern  wage- 
earners  of  native  birth  has  rendered  im- 
possible the  extensive  employment  of 
southern  and  eastern  Europeans  in 
other  branches  of  manufacturing  in  the 
South,  and  has  consequently  prevented 
the  development  of  immigrant  industrial 
colonies,  except  in  the  instances  already 
mentioned,  and  in  the  case  of  a  number 
of  agricultural  communities,  principally 
located  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

Altogether  between  one  and  two  hun- 
dred immigrant  communities  were  stud- 
ied in  detail  in  the  course  of  the  general 
industrial  investigation  of  the  Immigra- 
tion Commission,  and  more  or  less  de- 
tailed information  was  secured  from  sev- 
eral hundred  others.  The  geographical 
distribution  of  the  principal  communi- 
ties studied  in  connection  with  the  lead- 
ing industries  of  the  country  is  shown 
in  the  map  in  the  next  column. 

These  communities  were  studied  with 
great  care.  The  co-operation  of  officials 
of  local  industrial  establishments  was 
first  secured,  and  through  them  informa- 
tion was  gained  from  their  employes. 
Addresses  of  wage-earners  were  ob- 
tained and  special  agents  employed  to 
secure  data  from  families.  Men  and  wo- 
men were  engaged,  and  the  inquiries  for 
non-English  speaking  races  were  made 
through  interpreters.  The  schedule  used 
contained  152  inquiries.  Special  agents 
with  economic  and  sociological  training 
were  assigned  to  the  more  general  study 
of  the  communities.  These  men  exam- 
ined the  municipal,  industrial,  and  insti- 
tutional records  of  the  locality,  and  based 
their  work  upon  the  data  secured  from 


GEOGRAPHIC  DISTRIBUTION  OF  INDUS 
TRIAL  COMMUNITIES'  IN  WHICH  INTENSIVK 
STUDIES  WERE  CONDUCTED. 

these    and   other   historical,    descriptive, 
and  statistical  sources  available. 

Whether  located  in  the  South  or  else- 
where, however,  immigrant  communities, 
which  have  come  into  existence  because 
of  the  recent  industrial  expansion  and 
the  resultant  influx  of  wage-earners  from 
southern  and  eastern  Europe,  are  of  two 
general  types.  The  first  is  a  community 
which  has  by  a  gradual  process  of  social 
accretion  affixed  itself  to  the  original 
population  of  an  industrial  town  or  city, 
which  had  already  been  established  be- 
fore tjie  arrival  of  races  of  recent  immi- 
gration. Foreign  communities  of  this 
character  are  as  numerous  as  the  older 
industrial  towns  and  centers  of  the  coun- 
try. The  textile  manufacturing  centers 
of  New  England  and  the  Middle  States, 
such  as  Fall  River,  Lowell,  and  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass. ;  Manchester,  N.  H. ;  Provid- 
ence, R.  I.,  and  Patterson,  N.  J. ;  cities  in 
which  other  industries  are  located,  such  as 
paper  manufacturing  in  Holyoke  and  boot 
and  shoe  factories  in  Haverhill  and  Lynn, 
Mass. ;  hardware,  cutlery  and  jewelry,  lo- 
calized in  New  Britain  and  Meriden, 
Conn. ;  or  leather  finishing  and  currying, 
as  in  Wilmington,  Del. ;  clothing  manu- 
facturing, as  in  Rochester;  collars  and 
cuffs  in  Troy ;  hosiery  and  knit  goods  in 
Cohoes  and  Utica,  N.  Y. ;  oil  refining  in 
Bayonne,  N.  J. ;  or  cities  engaged  in  di- 
versified manufacturing,  as  Passaic  and 
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\ewark,  N.  J. — all  these  have  colonies  or 
sections  populated  by  recent  immigrants. 
The  same  condition  of  affairs  is  found  in 
the  iron  and  steel,  glass,  and  other  older 
manufacturing  cities  and  towns  of  Ni-w 

.  Pennsylvania  and  the  middle 
As  representative  types  of  this 
class  in  connection  with  the  manufacture 
of  glass,  Tarentum,  Pa. ;  Morgantown, 
VV.  Va. ;  Steubenville  and  Rossford,  O., 
may  be  mentioned;  and  as  typical  iron 
and  steel  localities,  Steelton  and  John- 
stown, Pa. ;  Youngstown,  O.,  and  South 
Chicago  and  De  Kalb,  111.  Pittsburgh, 

<>r  the  Pittsburgh  District  may  be 
said  to  be  practically  made  up  of  indus- 
trial towns  or  cities  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  and  steel,  glass,  and  allied 
products,  each  of  which  has  an  immi- 
grant colony  or  section  composed  of 
households  of  wage-earners  of  recent 
immigration. 

As  representative  of  a  community  of 
this  class,  the  developments  which  have 
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taken  place  in  Johnstown,  Pa.,  may  be 
described.  The  first  iron  furnace  was 
established  in  Johnstown  in  1842.  Ex- 
pansion in  the  local  iron  and  steel  indus- 
tries developed  the  city  and  increased  its 
population.  Welsh,  Irish,  Germans  and 
English  were  exclusively  employed  in  the 
local  industries  from  their  establishment 
until  1880.  During  the  past  thirty  years, 
however,  the  labor  forces  have  been  re- 
cruited from  southern  and  eastern  Eu- 
rope. Slovaks,  Poles,  Magyars,  Croa- 
tians,  Servians,  north  and  south  Italians, 
Syrians  and  Bulgarians  have  in  constant- 
ly increasing  numbers  found  employment 
in  the  local  iron  and  steel  mills.  As  a 
result,  about  sixty  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Johnstown  at  present  is  of  for- 
eign birth,  and  is  largely  representative 
of  races  of  recent  arrival  in  this  coun- 
try. The  native  Americans  and  Welsh 
occupy  two  wards  of  the  city.  In  addi- 
tion there  are  three  distinct  foreign  col- 
onies or  sections.  One  is  made  up  ex- 
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clusively  of  south  Italians,  another  of 
5,000  Slovaks  and  Croatians,  and  the 
third,  the  most  important,  which  has  a 
population  of  15,000,  in  round  numbers, 
contains  representatives  of  all  races  of 
recent  immigration. 

The  second  general  type  of  immigrant 
community  has  developed  within  recent 
years  because  of  the  growth  of  some 
natural  resource,  such  as  coal,  iron  ore, 
or  copper,  or  by  reason  of  the  extension 
of  the  principal  manufacturing  industries 
of  the  country.  These  communities 
usually  cluster  around  mines  or  indus- 
trial plants,  and  their  distinguishing  fea- 
ture is  that  a  majority  of  their  inhabi- 
tants are  of  foreign  birth  and  recent  im-. 
migration.  This  type  of  immigrant  com- 
munity is  common  in  the  bituminous  and 
anthracite  coal  mining  regions  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  in  the  coal-producing  areas 
of  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Alabama, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Kansas  and  Okla- 
homa. In  the  Mesabi  and  Vermillion 
iron-ore  ranges  of  Minnesota,  as  well  as 
the  iron-ore  and  copper  mining  districts 
of  Michigan,  many  such  communities  are 
also  found.  The  usual  mining  com- 
munity of  this  character  consists  of  a 
small  town  or  urban  center  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  •  which  mining  operations  are 
conducted  at  a  number  of  points.  These 
outlying  mining  locations  are  generally 
connected  with  the  urban  center  by  steam 
or  electric  railroads.  The  town  of  Wind- 
ber  in  western  Pennsylvania,  by  way  of 
illustration,  has  a  population  of  about 
8,000  persons,  and  is  the  center  of  twelve 
mining  camps.  It  was  founded  in  1897 
by  the  opening  of  bituminous  coal  mines, 
for  which  purpose  1,600  experienced 
Englishmen  and  400  native  Americans 
were  brought  into  the  locality.  With 
the  opening  of  new  mines  southern  and 
eastern  Europeans  were  attracted  to  the 
community,  and  at  the  present  time  eigh- 
teen races  of  recent  immigration  are 
numbered  among  its  mine  workers.  The 
town  of  Windber  proper  has  a  section 
occupied  by  native  Americans  and  three 
foreign  colonies.  The  outlying  mining 
villages  consist  of  company  houses  in 
which  recent  immigrants  live  almost  ex- 
clusively. The  southern  and  eastern 
Europeans  have  their  churches,  banks, 


steamship  agencies,  and  business  estab- 
lishments in  the  town  of  Windber  itself, 
to  which  they  go  to  transact  their  affairs 
and  to  seek  amusement.  Food  and  other 
articles  are  principally  purchased  in  the 
company  stores  of  the  mining  villages. 

Although  not  so  numerous,  communi- 
ties of  this  type  are  not  infrequently  es- 
tablished in  connection  with  the  leading 
industries,  such  as  the  manufacture  of 
iron  and  steel,  glass,  cotton  and  woolen 
goods.  Gary,  Ind.,  is  an  industrial  com- 
munity largely  made  up  of  recent  immi- 
grants, which  has  been  brought  into  ex- 
istence because  of  the  erection  of  a  large 
steel  plant  within  the  past  few  years. 
Whiting,  Ind.,  is  likewise  a  small  city, 
recently  established  in  connection  with 
the  oil  refining  industry,  the  population 
of  which  is  composed  principally  of 
southern  and  eastern  European  immi- 
grants. Charleroi,  Kensington,  Taren- 
tum,  and  Arnold,  in  western  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Crystal  City  near  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  furnish  examples  of  glass  manufac- 
turing communities  of  this  description. 
Charleroi  has  at  present  a  population  of 
about  10,500,  composed  chiefly  of  French 
and  French-Belgians,  with  an  admixture 
of  Poles,  Slovaks,  north  and  south  Ital- 
ians, and  other  races  from  the  south  and 
east  of  Europe.  This  community  was 
established  about  1890  when  its  first 
glass  factory  was  erected,  and  has  grown 
in  size  and  importance  as  the  glass  in- 
dustry within  its  borders  has  been  ex- 
tended. Another  illustration  is  the  re- 
cently established  iron  and  steel  manu- 
facturing community  at  Granite  City  and 
Madison,  111.,  which  under  normal  work- 
ing conditions  possesses  the  distinction 
of  being  the  largest  Bulgarian  colony 
in  the  United  States.  These  two  cities 
immediately  join  each  other,  and  for 
practical  purposes  are  one  industrial 
community,  the  distinction  between  them 
being  more  artificial  than  real.  In  1892 
its  site  was  an  unbroken  stretch  of 
cornfields.  During  the  past  seven  years 
it  has  had  an  extraordinary  expansion  in 
business  and  population,  due  to  the  ex- 
tension of  its  industrial  activities.  The 
original  wage-earners  were  English, 
Irish,  Germans,  Welsh  and  Poles.  By 
1900  the  demand  for  unskilled  labor,  be- 
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cause  of  the  erection  of  new  steel  foun- 
dries and  a  car  building  plant,  could  no 
longer  be  supplied  by  English-speaking 
people.  Consequently,  in  that  year,  Slo- 
vaks from  St.  Louis  were  employed  by 
the  local  industries.  In  1902  came  the 
Magyars  followed  by  a  few  Croatians. 
Mixed  groups  of  Roumanians,  Greeks, 
and  Servians  followed.  In  the  years 
1904  and  1905  began  the  swarming  of  the 
Bulgarians  to  the  community,  and  by  the 
autumn  of  the  latter  year  fully  1,500  had 
arrived.  Two  years  later  Bulgarian  im- 
migration reached  its  high-water  mark 
with  8,000  of  this  race.  In  addition  to 
the  Bulgarians  there  were  about  4,000 
recent  immigrants,  Armenians,  Servians, 
Lithuanians,  Slovaks,  Magyars  and  Poles 
being  the  principal  races  represented. 
The  total  population  of  the  community 
is  estimated  under  normal  industrial  con- 
ditions to  be  about  20,000.  The  Bul- 
garians and  other  foreign  races  have 
built  up  practically  an  exclusively  immi- 
grant town  a  short  distance  from  the 
American  section  of  the  two  cities,  which 
has  come  in  popular  parlance  to  be  called 
"Hungary  Hollow."  Here  Bulgarians, 
Servians,  Roumanians  and  a  few  Mag- 
yars and  Armenians  live  together  entirely 
apart  from  any  American  influences. 

All  immigrant  communities  possess 
one  or  more  institutions  of  a  class  pecul- 
iar to,  or  resultant  from,  such  a  popula- 
tion, each  of  which  has  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  life  of  the  community. 
The  most  important  of  these  is  what  is 
commonly  known  as  an  immigrant  bank. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  term  immigrant 
bank  is  a  misnomer,  for  the  institution  is 
practically  a  bureau  of  information  and 
a  clearing  house  of  services  necessary  to 
an  immigrant  population.  An  immigrant 
community  of  alien  speech  has  many 
needs  which  can  be  satisfied  only  by  a 
person  or  company  familiar  with  the  lan- 
guage, customs,  habits,  and  manner  of 
thought  of  the  people.  To  meet  these 
requirements,  the  institution  popularly 
known  as  the  immigrant  bank  has  come 
into  existence.  The  immigrant  banker 
exercises,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  no 
banking  functions  beyond  receiving 
money  for  safekeeping,  for  transnr 
abroad,  and  for  exchange.  He  combines 


with  his  banking  business  the  sale  of 
steamship  tickets,  merchandise,  books 
and  other  articles.  He  is  often  a  po- 
litical leader,  or  conducts  a  boarding 
house,  bakery,  labor  agency,  or  saloon. 
In  some  of  the  more  recent  communities, 
however,  as  in  the  case  of  Granite  City 
and  Madison,  III.,  one  or  more  banking 
houses  are  sometimes  found  owning  and 
operating  large  rooming  houses,  the  oc- 
cupants of  which  buy  their  provisions 
from  the  banker's  stores  and  bakeries, 
drink  in  his  saloon  and  coffee  house,  de- 
posit their  money  in  his  bank,  read  the 
paper  printed  by  his  establishment,  and 
follow,  in  a  large  measure  blindly,  the 
c  >unsel  of  the  banker  himself. 

Another  interesting  institution  often 
met  with  is  the  immigrant  coffee-house, 
which  is  modeled  after  similar  institu- 
tions in  Europe.  It  is  intended  to  meet 
the  tastes  and  habits  of  the  Greek,  Mace- 
donian, Bulgarian  and  Turkish  races  who 
do  not  patronize  the  American  saloon  or 
drink  intoxicants  after  the  manner  of 
the  Germans,  Croatians,  Slovaks,  Poles, 
Magyars,  and  the  members  of  other 
races.  The  coffee-houses  are  usually 
large,  well-lighted  rooms,  furnished  with 
small  tables  and  plain  chairs.  Tobacco 
in  all  its  forms,  including  even  the  Turk- 
ish pipe,  is  to  be  had,  as  well  as  tea.  cof- 
fee, cider,  soft  drinks,  and  ice  cream. 

In  many  communities  immigrant  news- 
papers, usually  issued  weekly,  are  pub- 
lished in  a  foreign  language  and  appeal 
for  support  to  a  certain  race  or  races. 
These  papers  are  often  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  immigrant  mercantile  banking 
houses.  The  immigrant  saloon  also  has 
certain  features  peculiar  as  compared 
with  the  ordinary  American  institution. 
Often  an  immigrant  bank,  steamship 
agency,  labor  agency,  or  boarding  or 
rooming  house  is  operated  in  connection 
with  it.  A  large  number  of  fraternal 
and  beneficial  organizations  also  flourish 
in  immigrant  communities.  Moreover, 
in  each  foreign  colony  of  any  impor- 
tance, churches  have  been  erected  by  the 
different  races.  They  are  usually  Ro- 
man or  Greek  Catholic,  and  are  often 
costly  and  imposing  edifices.  Usually  pa- 
rochial schools  are  conducted  in  connec- 
tion with  these  churches,  and  offer  re- 
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ligious  and  secular  instruction.  A  for- 
eign language  is,  as  a  rule,  used  in  the 
schools,  but  in  the  greater  number  of 
instances  instruction  in  English  is  given. 
Between  the  immigrant  colonies  which 
have  affixed  themselves  to  industrial  cen- 
ters such  as  the  New  England  textile 
manufacturing  cities  or  the  iron  and  steel 
manufacturing  localities  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  older  native-born  portion 
of  the  towns  or  cities  there  is  little  con- 
tact or  association  beyond  that  rendered 
necessary  by  business  or  working  rela- 
tions. Immigrant  workmen  and  their 
households  not  only  live  in  sections  or 
colonies  according  to  race,  but,  as  has  al- 
ready been  stated,  attend  and  support 
their  own  churches,  maintain  their  own 
business  institutions  and  places  of  recrea- 
tion, and  have  their  own  fraternal  and 
beneficial  organizations.  Even  in  the 
mines  and  manufacturing  plants,  there  is 
a  sharp  line  of  division  in  the  occupations 
or  the  departments  in  which  recent  immi- 
grants and  persons  of  native  birth  are  en- 
gaged, and  in  the  case  of  unskilled  labor 
the  immigrant  workmen  are,  as  a  rule, 
brought  together  in  gangs  composed  of 
one  race  or  closely  related  races.  In 
those  industrial  localities  which  are 
strongly  unionized,  the  affiliation  of  im- 
migrant workmen  with  native  Americans 
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is  small.  A  considerable  proportion  of 
the  children  of  foreign-born  parents  are 
also  segregated  in  the  parochial  schools. 
Women  of  recent  immigrant  races,  be- 
yond the  small  degree  of  contact  which 
they  obtain  in  factories  or  as  domestic 
servants,  practically  live  entirely  re- 
moved from  Americanizing  influences. 
As  a  consequence  of  this  general  isolation 
of  immigrant  colonies,  the  tendencies  to- 
ward assimilation  exhibited  by  the  recent 
immigrant  population  are  small,  and  the 
maintenance  of  old  customs  and  stand- 
ards leads  to  congestion  and  insanitary 
housing  and  living  conditions.  The  na- 
tive-born element  in  the  population  of 
industrial  communities  of  the  type  under 
discussion  is  in  most  cases  ignorant  of 
conditions  which  prevail  in  immigrant 
sections ;  but  even  when  acquainted  with 
them,  natives  are  usually  indifferent  so 
long  as  they  do  not  become  too  pro- 
nounced a  menace  to  the  public  health 
and  welfare.  Under  normal  conditions 
there  is  no  antipathy  to  the  immigrant 
population,  beyond  the  feeling  uniformly 
met  with  in  all  sections,  that  a  certain 
stigma  or  reproach  attaches  to  working 
with  recent  arrivals  or  in  the  same  occu- 
pations. This  aversion  of  the  native 
American,  which  is  psychological  in  its 
nature  and  arises  from  race  prejudice  or 
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ignorance,  is,  however,  one  of  the  most 
effective  forces  in  racial  segregation  and 
displacement. 

In  the  case  of  the  immigrant  indus- 
trial communities  which  have  recently 
come  into  existence  through  industrial 
development,  and  which  are  almost  en- 
tirely composed  of  foreign-born  persons, 
<>r  in  which  foreign-born  elements  are 
predominant,  a  situation  exists  of  alien 

;ies  being  established  on  American 
soil,  often  composed  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  races,  living  according  to  their 
own  standards,  largely  under  their  own 

:ns  of  control  and  practically  isolated 
t'rnin  all  direct  contact  with  American 
life  and  institutions.  The  Americaniza- 
ti.in  of  such  communities,  as  compared 
with  the  immigrant  colonies  of  old  estab- 
lished industrial  towns  and  cities,  must 
necessarily  be  slow.  It  is  to  be  expected, 
;il-".  that  before  these  communities  are 

ilated  they  will  have  a  pronounced 
effect  upon  American  life,  for  the  reason 
that  the  slowness  of  the  process  will  re- 
sult in  the  establishment,  perhaps  in  a 
modified  form,  of  many  Old  World 
standards  and  institutions. 

The  standards  of  living  of  industrial 
workers  who  have  come  to  our  mining 
and  manufacturing  communities  from 
the  south  and  east  of  Europe  arc  .il-- 
Recent  immigrant  males,  being 
usually  single  or,  if  married,  having  left 
their  wives  abroad,  have  been  able  to 
adopt  in  large  measure  a  group  instead 
«>f  a  family  living  arrangement,  thereby 
reducing  their  cost  of  living  to  a  point 
far  below  that  of  the  American  or  the 
older  immigrant  in  the  same  industry 
or  on  the  same  level  of  occupation.  The 
method  of  living  usually  followed  is  that 
commonly  known  as  the  "boarding-boss" 
system.  I'nder  this  arrangement  a  mar- 
ried immigrant,  or  his  ife.  or  a  single 
man,  is  constituted  the  head  of  the  house- 
hold, which  in  addition  to  the  family  of 
the  head  is  generally  made  up  of  two 
to  sixteen  boarders  or  lodgers.  Each 
lodger  pays  the  boarding-boss  a  fixed 
sum,  ordinarily  from  two  to  three  dollars 
;i  month,  for  lodging,  cooking  and  wash- 
ing, the  food  being  bought  by  the  Ixiard- 
injj  Ix^s  and  its  cost  shared  equally  by 
each  individual  of  the  group.  Another 
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common  arrangement  is  for  each  member 
of  the  household  to  purchase  his  own 
food  and  have  it  cooked  separately.  Un- 
der this  general  method  of  living,  which 
prevails  among  the  greater  proportion  of 
immigrant  households,  the  entire  outlay 
for  necessary  living  expenses  of  eacn 
adult  member  ranges  from  nine  to  fifteen 
dollars  a  month.  All  living  arrange- 
ments have  been  subordinated  to  the 
desire  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living  to  its 
own  level.  This  condition  of  affairs  has 
had  the  effect  of  preventing  increase  in 
wages  and  the  improvement  in  working 
conditions  which  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, and  has  led  to  the  voluntary  or 
involuntary  displacement  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  native-born  employes. 

The  earnings  of  the  immigrant  indus- 
trial workers,  as  well  as  those  of  native 
birth,  in  present-day  industrial  communi- 
ties are  generally  too  small  to  permit  the 
maintenance  of  an  independent  form  of 
family  life.  Of  more  than  22,000  wage- 
earners  eighteen  years  of  a'ge  or  over  who 
were  studied  by  the  Immigration  Com- 
mission in  the  general  investigation  of 
immigrants  in  industries,  the  average  an- 
nual earnings  were  only  $455  ;  and  in  the 
case  of  many  southern  and  eastern  Euro- 
pean races  the  average  was  considerably 
less.  These  meager  earnings  in  the  case 
of  male  heads  of  families  were  supple- 
mented by  taking  boarders  or  lodgers 
into  the  households,  or  by  having  the 
children  go  to  work.  The  average  an- 
nual income  of  immigrant  families  was 
only  $704.  Less  than  two-fifths  of  the 
immigrant  households  were  supported  by 
the  earnings  of  the  husbands,  and  more 
than  one-fourth  derived  part  of  their 
maintenance  from  the  payments  of 
boarders  or  lodgers. 

Congestion  within  the  immigrant 
households  in  our  industrial  communities 
is  greater  than  in  the  large  cities.  This 
is  largely  accounted  for  by  the  low  wages 
received  by  industrial  workers,  which 
necessitate  crowding  in  order  to  reduce 
expenses.  The  presence  of  such  large 
proportions  of  single  immigrant  males,, 
or  married  men  without  their  wives,  also 
renders  the  extensive  adoption  of  the 
group  system  or  boarding-boss  method  of 
living  possible.  Probably  the  most  sig- 
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nificant  indication  of  congestion  in  immi- 
grant commimties  is  the  low  rent  pay- 
ment each  month  per  capita.  The  aver- 
age monthly  rent  per  person  paid  by 
immigrants  in  more  than  11,000  house- 
holds studied  by  the  commission  was 
only  $1.51,  and  in  the  case  of  some  races 
it  was  less  than  one  dollar.  About  one- 
third  of  the  immigrant  households  were 
found  to  have  boarders  and  lodgers,  the 
average  number  being  353  for  each  100 
households.  There  were  also  138  per- 
sons in  each  100  rooms  and  253  persons 
in  each  100  sleeping  rooms  in  the  immi- 
grant households  investigated.  More 
than  63  per  cent  of  the  Bulgarians,  16 
per  cent  of  the  Greeks,  12  per  cent  of 
the  Ruthenians,  and  10  per  cent  of  the 
Slovenians  used  all  their  rooms  for  sleep- 
ing purposes.  The  effect  of  this  crowd- 
ing and  the  resultant  unsatisfactory  liv- 
ing arrangements  upon  the  immigrant 
population  of  industrial  localities  becomes 
evident,  not  in  a  greater  liability  to  dis- 
ease, but  in  a  general  tendency  to  suc- 
cumb very  quickly  to  a  disease  when  it 
has  been  contracted.  From  the  stand- 
point of  the  native-born  portion  of  the 
population,  the  conditions  described  con- 
stitute a  serious  menace  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  in  securing  obedience  to  mu- 
nicipal health  and  housing  regulations. 

Another  salient  fact  exhibited  by  re- 
cent immigrants  who  have  sought  work 
in  American  industries  and  who  have  set- 
tled in  industrial  communities  has  been 
that  as  a  whole  they  have  manifested  but 
a  small  degree  of  permanent  interest  in 
their  employment  or  in  the  community. 
They  have  constituted  a  mobile,  migra- 
tory, wage-earning  class,  constrained 
mainly  by  their  economic  interest,  and 
moving  readily  from  place  to  place  ac- 
cording to  changes  in  working  conditions 
or  fluctuations  in  the  demand  for  labor. 
The  recent  immigrant  ordinarily  has  no 
property  or  other  restraining  interests 
which  attach  him  to  a  community,  and  a 
large  proportion  being  unaccompanied  by 
wives  or  children,  and  having  their  ac- 
cumulations in  a  cash  or  convertible 
form,  are  free  to  follow  the  best  indus- 
trial inducements.  The  transitory  char- 
acteristic developed  as  a  result  of  these 
conditions  is  best  illustrated  by  the  racial 
movements  from  the  larger  industries 


into  railroad  construction,  seasonal  and 
other  temporary  work,  by  the  floating 
immigrant  labor  supply  handled  through 
labor  agencies  and  padrones,  and  by  the 
remarkable  falling  off  in  the  population 
of  immigrant  communities  in  times  of 
industrial  depression. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the 
menace  in  the  presence  of  the  recent  im- 
migrant in  our  industrial  communities, 
so  far  as  the  native  American  and  older 
foreign  wage-earners  from  Great  Brit- 
ain and  northern  Europe  are  concerned, 
consists  in  the  low  standard  of  living, 
the  illiteracy,  the  absence  of  industrial 
training,  and  the  tractability  and  lack  of 
aggressiveness  of  the  southern  and  east- 
ern Europeans.  As  regards  the  recent 
immigrants  themselves,  their  general,  as 
well  as  their  industrial,  progress  and  as- 
similation are  retarded  by  their  segrega- 
tion in  colonies  and  communities  where 
they  have  little  contact  with  American 
life  and  small  opportunity  to  acquire  the 
English  language.  The  sudden  trans- 
planting of  such  an  agricultural  class  of 
the  Old  World  to  the  conditions  and  en- 
vironments of  American  industrial  com- 
munities renders  the  recent  immigrant 
liable  to  serious  moral  and  physical  de- 
terioration. On  the  other  hand,  the  ex- 
istence of  colonies  of  immigrants  with 
low  standards  of  living,  and  ignorant  cf 
proper  measures  for  securing  health  and 
sanitation,  constitutes  a  serious  danger 
to  the  native-born  portion  of  our  indus- 
trial communities.  The  possible  politi- 
cal and  social  manipulation  of  the  recent 
immigrant  population  by  unscrupulous 
leaders  is  not  without  serious  import  in 
its  bearing  upon  American  institutions. 
Probably  the  most  significant  feature  of 
the  entire  situation  is  the  almost  com- 
plete ignorance  and  indifference  of  the 
native  American  population  to  the  re- 
cent immigrant  colonies  and  their  con- 
dition. This  attitude  extends  even  to 
the  native  churches,  and  very  few 
agencies  have  been  established  for 
the  Americanization  and  assimilation  of 
southern  and  eastern  European  wage- 
earners.  A  great  field  is  not  only  open 
for  social  and  religious  work,  but  vast 
possibilities  are  offered  for  patriotic  ser- 
vice in  improving  serious  conditions 
which  confront  a  self-governing  republic. 
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Something  like  one-fourth  of  all  male 
breadwinners  of  foreign  parentage  in  the 
United  States  were  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits  in  1900.  Although  by  far 
the  greater  part  were  of  the  older  immi- 
gration, who-  came  from  northern  Eu- 
rope and  settled  in  the  middle  West  years 
ago,  among  them  are  a  not  inconsider- 
able number  of  recent  immigrants  from 
southern  and  southeastern  Europe  who 
have  established  themselves  on  the  land. 
The  races  under  consideration  by  the 
Immigration  Commission  were  chiefly 
Italians,  Hebrews,  Poles,  Bohemians  and 
Portuguese  ;  and  most  of  these  were  set- 
tled rather  recently  in  more  or  less  sharp- 
ly defined  rural  communities. 

The  inhabitant  of  the  upper  Mississippi 
Valley  is  well  acquainted  with  immigrant 
farmers,  and  a  township  of  Scandan- 
avians,  Germans  or  Bohemians  excites 
no  comment  and  invites  no  comparisons. 
There  the  foreigners,  long  settled  in 
rural  .  have  become  so  thorough- 

ly American,  have  so  completely  lost 
themselves  in  the  rural  population,  that 
they  retain  very  few  of  their  distinctive 
race  characteristics.  In  the  East  and 
South,  however,  and  in  the  instance  of 
certain  recent  colonies  elsewhere,  the  for- 
eign rural  group,  composed  of  Italians. 
Poles  or  Hebrews,  is  still  an  object  of 
curiosity.  Not  only  are  the  foreigners 
on  the  land  infrequent,  but  they  have 
yet  t6  prove  their  fitness  for  agricultur- 
al pursuits  —  for  country  life. 

More  than  150  rural  groups  or  par- 
ishes of  these  more  or  less  recent  and 
agriculturally  doubtful  races  were  visit- 
ed by  the  commission  —  groups  represent- 
ing many  different  forms  of  agriculture 
in  nineteen  states  chiefly  along  the  At- 
lantic and  Gulf  coasts,  where  many  in- 
cipient settlements  have  sprung  up  re- 
cently. A  smaller  number  are  established 
in  tne  middle  West.  Nearly  all  of  these 
groups  are  racially  homogeneous,  but  not 
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only  are  they  engaged  in  a  variety  of 
agricultural  sub-industries,  but  the  con- 
ditions of  soil,  climate  and  method  of 
settlement  are  so  diverse,  that  generaliza- 
tions are  difficult  and  the  most  satisfac- 
tory procedure  is  a  monographic  study 
by  community  groups. 

As  a  farmer  or  permanent  farm  la- 
borer, the  immigrant  becomes  a  real  ele- 
ment in  such  rural  communities.  There 
is  a  second  way  in  which  the  incoming 
foreigner  may  come  into  contact  with 
the  soil,  but  without  gaining  other  than 
a  casual  economic  interest  in  rural  pur- 
suits, as  a  seasonal  agricultural  laborer 
who  lives  in  the  city  and  works  for  a  few 
months  yearly  usually  in  the  fruit  or 
vegetable  districts. 

This  class  of  laborers  is  usually 
composed  of  foreign-born  persons,  who 
work  in  gangs  and  who  are  recruited 
outside  the  neighborhood  in  which  they 
find  employment.  They  are  employed 
for  short  seasons  only,  frequently  on 
piece  work ;  ordinarily  men,  women  and 
children  work  together ;  often  they  fol- 
low a  regular  itinerary,  leaving  the  cities 
in  the  spring  and  returning  in  the  au- 
tumn. Thousands  are  employed  every 
year  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
where  specialized  crops,  for  whose  cul- 
ture a  relatively  large  amount  of  hand 
labor  is  essential,  are  produced.  Of  the 
seven  groups  of  "black"  Portuguese, 
Poles,  Belgians,  Sicilians,  Japanese  and 
Indians  studied  by  the  commission,  only 
the  south  Italian  berry  pickers  of  New 
Jersey  can  be  considered. 

One  who  has  seen  a  train  bad  of  in- 
coming foreigners  unloaded  at  some 
water-tank  railway  station  in  the  North- 
west, with  children,  food,  bags,  bedding 
and  belongings  dumped  in  a  promiscu- 
ous heap  at  their  feet,  has  a  good  re- 
plica of  the  unloading  of  a  carload  of  Ital- 
ian berry  pickers  at  Hammonton  or  Port 
Norris,  N.  J.  at  the  beginning  of  the 
picking  season.  Great  bales  of  bedding; 
old  trunks,  barrels  and  boxes  of  cloth- 
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ing;  bags  of  Italian  bread,  macaroni,  peas 
and  cheese ;  clanging  bundles  of  metal 
cooking  utensils ;  occasionally  a  stove  and 
frequently  a  number  of  baby  carriages ; 
finally  a  huddle  of  children  and  confused 
parents  await  the  great  wains  that  drive 
up  and  carry  them  off  by  the  wagon 
load — luggage,  babies,  baby  carriages  and 
all — to  their  four  or  five  weeks'  sojourn 
on  some  berry  farm. 

These  berry  pickers  are  largely  Sicil- 
ians or  Calabrians  from  the  vicinity  be- 
tween South  Fifth  and  South  Fifteenth 
streets,  along  Christian  and  Fitzwater 
streets,  Philadelphia,  and  some  from 
Camden ;  and  a  canvass  of  the  Hammon- 
ton  district  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
2,500  to  3,000  pickers — with  numerous 
infant  children — were  employed  in  1909. 

They  follow  a  regular  itinerary.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  most  may  be  found  in 
cheap  tenements,  the  children  at  school, 
the  men  picking  rags,  sweeping  or  work- 
ing on  streets  and  railroads,  at  odd  jobs 
and  in  various  unskilled  occupations,  the 
women  in  box  factories,  machine  tailor- 
ing establishments,  or  home  "tailor 
work."  In  various  ways  they  earn  a 
hand  to  mouth  existence  until  the  pad- 
rone rounds  them  up  about  the  middle 
of  May  and  they  remove  to  the  straw- 
berry fields  of  South  Jersey,  taking  the 
entire  family  and  most  of  their  worldly 
goods. 

The  strawberry  season  over,  towards 
the  end  of  June  they  are  shipped  north- 
ward, to  Hammonton,  for  example,  to 
pick  blackberries ;  after  blackberries 
come  raspberries,  which  bring  the  season 
to  nearly  August.  Some  of  the  families 
then  return  to  the  cities,  but  perhaps  a 
fourth  of  them  scatter  over  the  country 
to  gather  huckleberries,  or  find  work  in 
the  tomato,  pepper  or  cucumber  fields, 
or  harvest  sweet  potatoes  until  the  cran- 
berry season  begins.  The  last  stage  is 
the  cranberry  bog,  after  which  the  entire 
remaining  company  moves  back  to  win- 
ter quarters  about  October  10. 

The  work  is  all  done  by  the  piece,  and 
since  most  of  the  tasks  are  easily  within 
the  strength  and  intelligence  of  the  wo- 
men, and  children  from  ten  to  fourteen 
years  of  age,  the  family  becomes  the 
earning  unit.  The  wages  received  are 


not  unremunerative,  and  because  of  the 
exceedingly  low  cost  of  living  and  the 
many  hands,  family  earnings  for  the  sea- 
son frequently  reach  $200  to  $500  or 
sometimes  more,  sufficient  to  enable  them 
to  live  in  comparative  comfort  until 
"picking"  begins  again. 

Housing  conditions  are  in  general  un- 
satisfactory. Small  berry  growers,  es- 
pecially Italian,  seldom  make  adequate 
provision  for  the  sanitary  housing 
of  labor  gangs.  Barns,  granaries,  old 
outbuildings  of  various  sorts,  stable  lofts, 
and  in  one  instance  a  condemned  school 
house,  are  some  of  the  makeshifts  util- 
ized. The  houses  especially  erected  tor 
laborers  are  frequently  little  better.  Most 
of  them  are  constructed  with  a  view  to 
economy  of  space.  Ventilation  is  not 
adequate.  Often  there  is  overcrowding ; 
sometimes  entire  families  occupy  bunks 
about  six  feet  by  eight  or  sometimes  six 
feet  square.  In  a  number  of  instances 
privacy  or  the  separation  of  sexes  is 
secured  only  by  a  curtain,  shawl,  or  some 
article  of  clothing  thrown  over  a  cord 
stretched  across  the  room  or  shed. 

The  berry  grower  (employer)  fur- 
nishes well  water,  straw  for  filling  the 
box-like  bunks,  and  wood  for  fuel.  In 
a  number  of  instances  toilet  facilities 
were  found  to  be  insufficient,  and  the 
growers  had  refused  to  provide  mos- 
quito netting  for  the  windows  or  any 
form  of  lamp  or  lantern.  Few  growers 
take  any  pains  to  maintain  sanitary  quar- 
ters, and  in  consequence  the  barracks 
were  in  many  instances  deplorably  filthy. 
The  chief  defense  made  by  the  grower 
is  the  usual  one  that  the  pickers  will  not 
preserve  or  appreciate  sanitary  quarters, 
even  if  provided;  and  furthermore,  that 
for  a  short  season  of  six  weeks  better 
quarters  require  too  great  expenditure 
of  capital,  especially  for  occupation  by 
gangs  of  laborers  who  do  not  care  for 
better. 

In  standard  of  living,  Americanization, 
initiative,  resourcefulness,  progressive 
spirit,  civic  and  personal  respect,  and 
general  moral  tone,  the  Italian  berry 
picker  is  far  behind  the  land  owning  Si- 
cilian tor  whom  he  labors.  The  con- 
trast at  Hammonton  and  Vineland  is 
strikingly  manifest.  Many  of  the  Ham- 
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monton  farmers  were  previously  itiner- 
ant berry  pickers,  and  the  colony  con- 
tinues to  draw  a  few  recruits  from  their 
ranks,  but  fewer  now  than  formerly. 
\Vith  many  south  Italians  this  seasonal 
labor  is  apparently  a  permanent  occupa- 
tion, and  its  bearing  on  the  second  gen- 
eration calls  for  consideration. 

The  moral  effect  of  the  miscellaneous 
housing  and  the  unconventional  life — 
were  two-story  buildings  provided 
to  segregate  the  sexes — cannot,  to  put  it 
mildly,  be  good.  School  authorities  as- 
sert that  the  itinerary  breaks  in  on  the 
school  year  with  very  detrimental  re- 
sults educationally.  Certain  medical 
and  hygienic  experts  declare  with  con- 
viction that  exposure  to  rain,  cold  and 
malarial  atmospheres  are  provocative  of 
fevers  and  tuberculosis,  and  that  neither 
the  water  supply  nor  the  surroundings 
are  conducive  to  physical  well-being.  But 
the  attention  of  the  lay  observer  is  first 
drawn  to  the  babies,  largely  left  to  the 
care  of  some  small  sister,  fighting  the 
swarming  flies  and  sweltering  in  the  hot 
sun.  The  insects,  the  exposure,  and  the 
heat  cannot  be  good  for  the  little  ones, 
an. I  after  one  has  seen  little  tots,  not 
two  years  old,  eating  green  cucumbers 
ad  libitum,  skins  and  all,  unrebuked,  he 
trembles  for  the  coming  race. 

It  is  but  fair  to  state  that  the  housing 
and  other  conditions  of  the  New  Jersey 
berry  pickers  are  worse  than  in  the  can- 
ning factory  gangs  in  New  York  or  in 
many  gangs  of  sugar  beet  laborers  or 
cranberry  pickers ;  and  on  the  whole  the 
circumstances  in  agricultural  employment 
are  more  satisfactory  than  those  sur- 
rounding Italian  contract  labor  gangs  on 
railway  and  other  construction  work,  so 
far  as  the  men  are  concerned. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  conditions 
would  be  improved  speedily  were  it  pos- 
sible for  the  labor  groups  to  organize 
and  so  acquire  strength  to  make  unani- 
mous and  specific  demands  of  their  em- 
ployers. Occasionally  a  gang  does  strike 
for  certain  improvements,  and  nearly 
every  betterment  has  come  about  as  the 
result  of  such  local  strikes.  When  the 
labor  supply  is  short  local  ameliorations 
are  frequent,  but  much  remains  to  be 
done,  and  in  New  Jersey  at  any  rate 


there  is  immediate  opportunity  for  cor- 
rection and  remedial  legislation. 

Of  the  forty  or  more  Italian  com- 
munities visited  in  thirteen  states,  the 
oldest  and  largest  groups  are  the  berry 
and  truck  growers  on  the  pine  barrens 
of  New  Jersey,  some  of  them  the  land 
owners  for  whom  these  picking  gangs 
labor  during  the  harvests.  Both  north 
and  south  Italians  are  landowners  at 
Vineland,  and  Hammonton  is  one  of  the 
most  promising  south  Italian  settlements 
east  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  In  origin 
and  development  both  are  typically  un- 
assisted colonies,  whose  progress  has 
been  continuous  since  the  seventies  and 
whose  numbers  have  been  augmented 
chiefly  from  abroad.  These  groups  num- 
ber perhaps  1,200  families  of  Italian 
origin,  and  here  veritably  the  "magic  of 
property"  has  "turned  sand  into  gold." 
The  hundreds  of  little  berry  farms,  vine- 
yards, or  sweet  potato  or  pepper  fields 
which  make  these  Italian  communities 
real  oases  in  a  waste  of  sand  and  low- 
land, bear  unmistakable  testimony  to  the 
ability  of  the  much-maligned  south  Ital- 
ian to  create  wealth  and  to  make  prog- 
ress materially,  morally  and  politically 
under  rural  conditions. 

At  Vineland  the  original  immigration 
set  in  from  northern  Italy,  but  more  re- 
cently a  large  number  of  Sicilians  and 
other  south  Italians  have  come  in.  Sev- 
eral stages  of  material  progress  are  clear- 
ly delineated.  The  first  arrivals  have 
passed  well  beyond  the  experimental  and 
pioneer  stages  and  many  of  them  are 
pointed  out  as  the  most  substantial  citi- 
zens in  the  community.  They  are  pros- 
perous, influential  and  intelligent  farm- 
ers and  proprietors.  Others  are  just 
emerging  from  ignorance  and  debt — just 
getting  the  upper  hand  of  the  virgin 
sand  or  muck  upon  which  they  settled- 
just  rising  above  the  line  of  subsistence 
farming.  These  men  are  preparing  to 
build  better,  spend  more  freely,  "labor 
more  abundantly."  Still  others  are  yet 
in  the  dependent  class — day  laborers  in 
factories,  ditches  or  berry  fields,  on  the 
highways  or  railroads.  They  own  little 
homes  with  small  acreages  on  which 
their  wives  and  children  are  endeavoring 
to  suppor.  the  household,  while  the  hus- 
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bands  work  for  wages  to  pay  for  the 
house  and  land.  One  by  one  they  are 
abandoning  the  dependent  ocdupations 
and  joining  the  ranks  of  the  farmers, 

There  is  a  fourth  class,  the  American- 
born  Italian,  who  represents  the  new 
Italian  farmer,  born  on  the  soil  he  cul- 
tivates. He  is  the  progressive  farmer 
who  dares  to  try  new  machinery,  new 
equipment,  new  varieties  and  new  meth- 
ods. He  subscribes  to  an  agricultural 
paper  and  belongs  to  a  farmers'  co-oper- 
ative society. 

At  Hammonton  the  principal  industry 
is  small  fruit  growing,  which  has  now 
become  highly  specialized  and  is  subject 
to  sharp  competition.  Beyond  a  comfort- 
able living,  little  material  return  can  be 
expected.  Near  Vineland,  with  some  ex- 
ceptions and  limitations,  the  situation  is 
decidedly  encouraging.  It  is  the  region 
of  the  grape,  the  peach  tree  and  uie 
sweet  potato  vine;  the  Italians  have  au- 
ded  peppers  to  the  list  of  staple  products 
and  most  farmers  have  a  small  berry 
patch.  It  is  a  region  of  small  farms, 
built  on  sand,  cultivated  by  owners  and 
made  valuable  by  hard  and  unremitting 
toil.  Whatever  wealth  the  rural  Italians 
of  New  Jersey  possess  has  been  well 
earned,  and  nearly  every  home,  beauti- 
ful or  unattractive,  cheap  or  substantial, 
is  a  home  built  by  the  owner's  own  hands, 
the  product  of  his  own  labor;  all  are 
home  makers  in  "Little  Italy," — there 
are  no  parasites  and  no  leisure  class. 

The  Italians  of  Vineland,  in  the  large, 
purchased  new,  uncleared,  unoccupied 
lands,  cleared  them  and  made  them  pro- 
ductive. Not  far  from  Vineland  is  the 
later  Italian  settlement,  begun  at  New- 
field  and  Malaga  about  twenty  years  ago. 
Economically  considered  it  has  a  very 
different  significance. 

At  an  early  day  Malaga  was  a  flour- 
ishing village  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
try was  populated  by  prosperous  Jersey- 
men,  who  lived  partly  on  their  cereal 
crops,  poultry  and  fruit,  partly  on  the 
products  of  the  forest, — timber,  staves, 
hoop  poles  and  inferior  lumber.  But 
the  vanishing  timber,  the  increasing  pov- 
erty of  the  soil,  the  removal  of  the  mills, 
the  depressed  condition  of  agriculture, 
and  the  exodus  of  the  young  people 


made  farming  in  the  late  eighties  a  pre- 
carious industry.  When  the  first  Ital- 
ians came  in  1889  they  found  deserted 
farms  and  a  warm  welcome.  "Every- 
body wanted  to  sell,"  said  the  first  com- 
er ;  "no  one  was  making  any  money  and 
nothing  was  raised  for  the  market." 

The  south  Italians  took  hold  of  the 
abandoned  farms,  hit  upon  a  new  indus- 
try— pepper  raising — and  developed  it, 
and  for  the  time  being  at  any  rate  saved 
the  region  to  agriculture.  Only  the  fittest 
of  the  American  farmers  who  have  re- 
organized their  farming  have  been  able 
to  survive.  The  ingress  of  the  Italians 
and  the  exodus  of  Jerseymen  continues, 
and  careful  observers  feel  that  in  time 
the  countryside  will  be  entirely  Italian. 
By  sheer  hard  labor,  the  co-operation 
and  field  work  of  wife  and  children, 
dogged  perseverance  and  cheap  living, 
the  imitative  Italian  has  been  able  to  out- 
compete  his  more  intelligent  American 
neighbor.  On  the  tax  roll  of  the  town- 
ship ninety-four  names  of  Italian  prop- 
erty owners  appear,  part  of  them  farm 
owners,  part  of  them  share  tenants. 

In  New  England,  especially  near  Prov- 
idence, south  Italians  have  been  engaged 
in  truck  and  vegetable  farming  for  many 
years.  As  market  gardening  has  in- 
creased in  importance,  the  Providence 
settlement  has  been  augmented  by  de- 
fections from  the  industrial  population 
in  the  vicinity.  An  entirely  different 
type  of  colony  has  developed  within  re- 
cent years  at  South  Glastonbury,  Conn., 
where  peach  growing  on  land  compara- 
tively sterile  and  recently  forest-covered 
is  the  chief  occupation  of  eighty  families 
of  north  Italians.  It  is  the  one  success- 
ful foreign  settlement  studied  in  the 
"hill  towns"  of  New  England. 

The  Italian  settlements  in  New  York 
are  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  in 
a  rather  well  defined  area,  most  of  them 
along  the  line  of  the  Erie  Canal  from 
Madison  to  Orleans  county.  The  south 
Italian  colony  at  Canastota  is  typical. 
Fifty-four  families  have  engaged  suc- 
cessfully in  truck  farming,  chiefly  be- 
cause of  the  available  supply  of  muck 
land,  admirably  adapted  to  certain  vege- 
tables after  being  cleared  and  drained 
at  a  great  expenditure  of  hard  labor. 
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Ame  can  owners  were  unwilling  to  un- 
derta  e  the  clearing,  hence  the  land  was 
pure!  ased  cheaply ;  and  since  an  Italian 
raise  his  first  crop  of  onions  in  1897 
the  i  arm  settlement,  now  called  Onion 
Towi  ,  has  grown  slowly  but  steadily. 

EC  >nomically  it  is  significant  that  there 
has  been  no  displacement  of  the  old  ag- 
ricultural population ;  that  the  Italian  has 
developed  new  land— otherwise  commer- 
cially unproductive — and  a  new  agricul- 
tural industry,  and  that  he  has  found  this 
rival  rural  occupation  more  remunera- 
tive than  his  former  employment  on  rail- 
roads or  canal.  Farms  are  small,  im- 
proved land  is  valued  at  $150  to  $200 
an  acre,  and  a  number  who  are  not  able 
to  purchase  have  rented  land  on  shares 
and  little  houses  in  Canastota  or  Onion 
Town.  But  few  continue  as  tenants ;  to 
most  tenancy  is  simply  a  temporary  con- 
dition or  stepping  stone  to  land  owner- 
ship. 

From  the  standpoint  of  community  de- 
velopment, it  is  significant  that  while 
there  has  been  no  colonization,  the  set- 
tiers  for  the  most  dwell  together  in  a 
rural  village,  and  thus  escape  the  isola- 
•f  country  life,  and  especially  during 
the  winter  enjoy  the  companionship  of 
their  kind.  Two  considerations  have 
made  this  settlement  possible — the  pecul- 
iar quality  of  the  available  land  and  the 
opportunities  afforded  for  wage-earning 
at  irregular  intervals,  until  the  immigrant 
is  able  to  make  a  living  and  a  surplus 
from  his  farm. 

Italian  farming  in  the  South  covers  a 
wide  range  of  products,  widely  diversi- 
fied soils  and  climatic  -conditions,  sever- 
al forms  of  land  tenure,  and  various 
systems  of  culture.  The  north  Italians 
among  the  mountains  of  western  North 
Carolina  practice  a  self-sufficing,  diver- 
sified agriculture.  In  southeastern  Lou- 
isiana and  in  the  coastal  plain  belt  of 
Alabama,  the  south  Italian  truckers  and 
small  fruit  growers  are  doing  exception- 
ally well  on  the  light  sandy  soils,  when 
they  succeed  in  marketing  their  products 
in  a  satisfactory  manner.  In  the  "Delta" 
both  north  and  south  Italian  cotton  ten- 
ant^ are  teaching  the  cotton  growers  how 
valuable  careful  cultivation,  kitchen  gar- 
dens, and  small  store  accounts  may  be 


to  the  cotton  "share  hand."  In  the  Oz- 
arks  Italians  from  the  Sunnyside  group 
have  taken  up  new  land,  planted  or- 
chards, and  become  successful  apple  and 
peach  growers.  It  is  plain  that  the  Ital- 
ian farmer  has  been  profoundly  influ- 
enced by  his  environment.  His  farming 
has  been  directed  and  his  agricuUural 
methods  taught  him  by  his  new  neigh- 
bors. He  has  not  been  uniformly  suc- 
cessful, but  his  economy  sratvU  oirt  in 
contrast  to  the  more  or  less  shiftless, 
thriftless  southern  methods,  much  more 
conspicuously  than  Italian  agriculture  in 
msin  or  New  Jersey. 

Italian  immigration  to  the  South  has 
been  in  part  stimulated  by  the  cotton  and 
sugar-cane  planters,  who,  dissatisfied 
with  Negro  labor,  alarmed  at  the  in- 
creasing scarcity  of  every  sort  of  farm 
labor,  and  desirous  of  settling  acceptable 
farmers  on  the  immense  tracts  of  un- 
improved land,  have  for  years  been  striv- 
ing to  turn  the  tide  of  immigration  south- 
ward. Instances  are  cited  of  plantation 
owners,  who  advanced  the  passage  mon- 
ey for  the  transportation  of  groups  of 
Italian  families  and  settled  them  on  their 
cotton  plantations.  The  total  immigra- 
tion induced  in  this  way  is  not  significant, 
except  as  it  forms  nuclei  around  which 
gather  subsequent  immigrants  to  the 
I'nited  States.  Sunnyside  colony,  orig- 
inating in  the  importation  of  100  or 
more  families  from  northern  Italy  in  the 
nineties',  is  the  mother  of  several  rural 
settlements. 

A  number  of  colonies,  notably  in  Tex- 
as and  Ixmisiana,  seem  to  have  origi- 
nated in  the  purchase  of  a  few  acres  of 
land  by  some  Italian  farm  laborer  who, 
arriving  practically  without  money  at  .1 
southern  port  of  entry,  sought  employ- 
ment on  some  neighboring  plantation. 

One  of  the  most  notable  examples  of 
this  method  of  setlement  is  the  south 
Italian  group  of  strawberry  growers  at 
Independence,  La.  Independence  began 
to  be  known  as  a  strawberry  center 
about  1890,  about  the  time  the  first  Ital- 
ian came  with  his  family  from  New  Or- 
leans to  pick  berries  and  remained  to 
purchase  a  few  acres  of  land.  A  second 
family  followed  in  the  autumn  ;  these  two 
waxed  enthusiastic  over  the  possibilities 
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of  berry  culture  and  urged  their  friends 
and  relatives  to  join  them;  more  Italian 
berry  pickers  came  and  many  remained ; 
now  there  are  perhaps  250  Sicilian  small 
farmers  in  the  neighborhood. 

Much  of  the  purchased  land  was  low- 
land, more  or  less  swampy  and  covered 
with  a  heavy  forest  growth.  A  large 
number  who  were  not  able  to  pay  thirty 
to  fifty  dollars  an  acre  for  land  operated 
a  few  acres  on  shares ;  the  owner  fur- 
nishing the  land,  preparing  it  for  culti- 
vation, providing  one-half  of  the  fertil- 
izer and  berry  boxes,  and  paying  one- 
half  the  cost  of  picking;  after  picking, 
the  berries  were  equally  divided  between 
landowner  and  grower.  The  Italians 
without  capital  found  this  form  of  ten- 
ure satisfactory,  and  many  of  them  in 
two  or  three  years  saved  enough  to  pur- 
chase five  or  ten  acres. 

The  holdings  are  small,  the  homes,  in 
consequence,  have  the  appearance  of  a 
straggling  rural  village  and  the  commun- 
ity spirit  is  strong.  It  is  not  a  homelike 
village,  and  in'  the  poorly  constructed, 
rude  frame,  two-  or  three-room  cabins 
are  few  evidences  of  prosperity  or  com- 
fort. But  their  farms  are  well  tilled, 
their  berries  are  excellent  and  yield  well, 
and  thanks  to  their  organized  marketing 
the  returns  are  fairly  remunerative. 
School  waits  upon  the  berry  field,  but 
interest  in  education  is  increasing.  There 
is  little  civic  spirit,  and  of  350  adult 
males  not  twenty  are  voters.  They  have 
had  no  adequate  Italian  leadership,  and 
their  American  neighbors  have  apparent- 
ly given  little  or  no  attention  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  wholesome  social  or  civic 
interest  in  the  foreigners. 

A  very  important  economic  feature  is 
a  co-operative  marketing  association  with 
a  membership  of  more  than  200  Italian 
growers,  organized  two  years  ago.  The 
Independence  berries  go  to  Chicago  and 
neighboring  cities ;  formerly  they  were 
shipped  to  commission  merchants  by  in- 
dividual growers.  The  results  were  un- 
satisfactory, sometimes  ruinous.  Prices 
were  low,  handling  charges  high,  and 
complaints  of  unjust  dealing  innumer- 
able. In  the  crisis  the  Italians  got  to- 
gether, organized  a  selling  association, 
hired  an  inspector  and  a  selling  agent, 


and  notified  the  commission  houses  to 
come  to  Independence  for  their  berries. 
At  present  all  berries  are  sold  to  plat- 
form buyers  f.  o.  b.  Independence.  The 
expenses  of  management  in  1909  were 
.about  two  cents  per  twenty- four-pint 
crate. 

During  the  spring  of  1910  the  associa- 
tion sold  $357,639  worth  of  berries  for 
its  members. 

Ability  to  co-operate  is  characteristic 
of  Italian  farmers  who  are  engaged  in 
highly  specialized  forms  of  agriculture. 
They  may  not  have  a  strong  class  con- 
sciousness, but  they  are  racially  homo- 
geneous, and  a  community  consciousness 
is  readily  developed.  Moreover,  some 
at  least  have  some  knowledge  of  co- 
operative organization  in  Italy.  In  abil- 
ity to  work  together  they  are  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  native  southern  farmers. 

Some  few  colonies  have  been  promot- 
ed either  by  some  Italian  leader  or  phil- 
anthropist or  by  land  companies,  honest 
or  dishonest.  Some  of  the  exploited  col- 
onies failed  utterly  and  none,  except  the 
Valdese  and  the  St.  Helena,  N.  C.,  set- 
tlements, seems  to  have  prospered.  The 
St.  Helena  colony  is  apparently  one  of 
the  most  successful  colonizing  ventures 
recently  undertaken  in  the  South.1  Two 
large  elements  in  this  success  are  the 
thrifty  character  of  the  colonists  and  the 
fact  that  nearly  all  are  immediately  from 
farms  in  northern  Italy.  But  the  ex- 
ceptional leadership  offered  at  St.  Hel- 
ena, the  opportunity  to  earn  a  livelihood 
while  paying  for  his  land,  assurance  of 
landed  proprietorship  by  mere  capitaliza- 
tion of  his  energy  and  enterprise,  and  the 
companionship  of  his  fellows,  all  have 
proved  unique  elements  of  appeal  to  the 
home  and  property  loving  foreigner. 

Among  Italians,  not  many  skilled  work- 
ers in  the  trades  or  industries,  here  or 
abroad,  have  moved  to  farms,  and  com- 
paratively few  who  have  found  perma- 
nent unskilled  work  in  the  industries, 
after  landing,  have  engaged  later  in  ag- 
ricultural pursuits.  But,  notably  in  Tex- 
as, the  building  of  railroads  has  brought 
in  a  number  of  south  Italians,  chiefly 
Sicilians,  some  few  of  whom  have  be- 
come either  tenants  or  truckers,  or  inde- 
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pendent  proprietors  of  small  market  gar- 
dens. It  may  be  asserted  confidently 
that  there  has  been  no  marked  shift  of 
Italians  from  industrial  pursuits  or  from 
city  empl  to  farms  in  the  south- 

ern states.  In  Missouri  and  Arkansas, 
indeed,  many  Italian  farmers  supple- 
ment their  incomes  by  labor  in  the  coal 
mines  during  the  winter ;  otherwise  the 
colonies  are  purely  agricultural. 

This  brief  characterization  of  Italian 
-.i-ttU-ment-.  ••ets  forth  the  diverse  condi- 
tions and  circumstances  incident  to  the 
settlement  of  immigrant  rural  commun- 
In  the  large,  the  history  of  the 
founding  of  Polish  settlements  differs 
little  from  the  Italian  record.  The  goal 
of  early  Polish  immigration  was  north- 
ern Illinois  and  Wisconsin.  After  1885 
the  stream  of  Slavic  immigration  set  in 
very  strongly,  and  Polish  rural  colonies 
began  to  dot  the  prairies  of  Minnesota 
and  the  Dakotas  as  well  as  the  Lake 
States.  Unlike  the  early  peasants  who 
came  directly  from  Europe  in  search  of 
cheap  land  and  homes  of  their  own,  a 
large  percentage  of  these  men  are  day 
laborers  who  have  been  engaged  in  the 
mines,  steel  mills,  quarries  or  urban  in- 
dustrial pursuits,  and  who  are  attracted 
to  farms  by  advertisements  in  Polish 
papers  or  the  solicitation  of  Polish  land 
agents.  They  settle  in  small  groups, 
their  location  is  directed,  they  bring  more 
money  than  the  arrivals  directly  from 
abroad,  and  when  they  are  fairly  dealt 
with  they  make  more  rapid  progress  than 
the  earlier  immigration. 

Hebrew  agricultural  colonies  are  in- 
teresting from  many  points  of  view. 
Most  of  the  Hebrew  farmers  are  in 
New  York,  New  Jersey  and  southern 
New  England,  within  easy  reach  of  large 
commercial  centers.  Practically  all  of 
them  were  established  on  the  land  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  by  the  aid  or  influ- 
ence of  a  Jewish  immigrant  aid  society 
of  some  sort.  Practically  all  of  the  col- 
onies have  received  artificial  support  by 
means  of  subsidized  clothing  or  other  fac- 
tories, or  by  loans  or  virtual  gifts  from 
trust  funds  or  philanthropists.  A  very 
large  percentage  of  the  1,000  or  more 
Hebrew  farmers  in  New  England  and 
in  Sullivan  and  Ulster  counties,  N.  Y., 


practice  what  may  be  designated  summer 
boarder  agriculture, — since  the  soil  is 
sterile,  the  topography  rough,  hilly,  or 
even  mountainous,  and  the  principal  part 
of  the  farm  income  comes  from  board- 
ing summer  visitors. 

Other  Hebrew  farmers  in  New  Eng- 
land are  landowners,  who  depend  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  on  some  outside 
enterprise — peddling,  cattle  buying,  junk 
dealing, — for  the  greater  part  of  their 
incomes,  or  who  are  speculators  in  real 
estate  rather  than  permanent,  simon  pure 
farmers.  Excepting  the  recent  settle- 
ments near  Ellington  and  Hartford, 
Conn.,  where  agricultural  conditions  are 
favorable,  comparatively  few  Jewish 
farmers  in  \ew  England  may  be  called 
succersful. 

The  colony  or  group  of  colonies  near 
Yineland,  N.  J.f  presents  Hebrew  agri- 
culture in  America  at  its  best.  Of  the 
several  colonies  of  Hebrews  studied  none 
shows  greater  apparent  material  prosper- 
ity, a  more  general  dependence  on  agri- 
culture for  a  livelihood,  a  more  intelli- 
gent, resourceful  husbandry  or  a  more 
wholesome  community  life,  educationally, 
socially,  or  politically,  in  a  large  sense. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  a  great  deal  of 
material  encouragement  has  been  given ; 
that  many  of  the  social  and  educational 
enterprises  were  conceived,  organized, 
and  supported  by  leaders  without  the 
community,  and  that  co-operative  busi- 
ness associations  and  marketing  facilities 
were  promoted  by  leaders  who  do  not 
live  in  the  settlements;  but  once  estab- 
lished the  colonists  have  entered  into  all 
these  enterprises  with  some  degree  of 
interest  and  are  beginning  to  support 
them.  To  all  appearances  the  colonies 
near  Vineland,  N.  J.,  are  permanently 
established  on  the  basis  of  a  commercial 
agriculture  adapted  to  the  soil,  climate 
and  demands  of  the  market. 

The  study  of  the  several  Jewish  settle- 
ments emphasized  these  facts  at  least: 
that  the  Hebrew  is  not  adapted  by  train- 
ing or  tradition  to  make  a  pioneer  farm- 
er ;  that  to  win  success  he  should  start 
with  some  capital  on  improved  land :  that 
settlement  in  groups  of  sufficient  size  to 
maintain  a  synagogue  is  almost  essential ; 
that  those  who  are  likely  to  succeed  are 
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either  those  who  have  been  farmers 
abroad  or  who  have  had  some  successful 
experience  in  agriculture  in  the  United 
States  previous  to  permanent  settlement. 

Limits  of  space  forbid  even  a  mention 
of  the  Portuguese,  Bohemian  or  Japan- 
ese settlements  investigated.  Indeed, 
any  summarized  account  is  lamentably 
deficient,  in  that  it  cannot  portray  the  in- 
tensely interesting  human  factors,  imper- 
fectly delineated  in  the  monographic  re- 
ports of  the  commission,  and  so  signifi- 
cant to  the  student  of  rural  social  science. 
Only  a  brief  word  can  be  presented  re- 
garding the  effect  of  rural  life  socially 
and  politically  on  the  Italians — the  im- 
migrant group  to  which  this  paper  has 
of  necessity  been  limited. 

Ownership  of  the  land  he  operates  is 
one  significant  factor  in  the  social  and 
civic  progress  of  the  rural  Italian  in  New 
England,  New  Jersey  and  Wisconsin. 
The  prestige  incidental  to  landed  pro- 
prietorship, as  well  as  the  financial  re- 
sponsibility of  an  owner,  sets  the  farmer 
far  above  the  day  laborer.  Not  only 
is  he  independent,  taking  orders  from 
no  one,  but  he  is  a  member  of  the 
body  politic.  He  is  stimulated  to  in- 
dustry, for  his  cash  returns  are  in  a 
measure  proportioned  to  his  exertions. 
The  variety  of  knowledge  of  crops,  fer- 
tilizers, markets  and  public  affairs  and 
the  familiarity  with  a  number  of  occu- 
pations necessary  to  agricultural  success 
educate  and  develop  the  newcomer  very 
rapidly. 

Interest  in  taxation,  good  roads,  pub- 
lic improvements  and  expenses  for  pub- 
lic schools  is  a  stepping  stone  to  wider 
civic  interest.  The  foreigner's  first  in- 
terest in  suffrage  is  self-interest;  but  it 
is  better  than  no  interest  at  all.  On  the 
other  side  there  is  the  deadening  effect 
of  isolation  by  foreign  groups,  of  segre- 
gation in  the  open  country,  both  on  the 
community  and  the  individual  members. 
Where  the  Italians  are  intermingled  with 
an  equal  number  of  American  farmers, 
they  assimilate  rather  rapidly ;  where 
there  is  rural  segregation  of  large  groups 
Americanization  is  a  slower  process  than 
in  the  city. 

It  is  certain  that  the  settled  farmers 


live  better  than  the  itinerant  seasonal 
Italian  laborers.  Progress  in  language 
and  in  literacy  is  slower  in  segregated 
rural  settlements  than  in  cities,  but  more 
rapid  among  Italians  than  among  Poles 
in  some  of  the  large  rural  settlements 
visited.  Farm  labor  keeps  children  out 
of  school,  and  lack  of  opportunity  for 
intercourse  with  English-speaking  peo- 
ple explains  the  persistence  of  the  Ital- 
ian tongue,  even  to  the  second  genera- 
tion in  isolated  districts  At  Independ- 
ence, La.,  for  example,  the  school  year 
closes  in  March  to  permit  the  children 
to  pick  strawberries.  In  the  Mississippi 
Delta  region,  of  fifty  Italians  interviewed 
between  ten  and  twenty  years  of  age, 
only  twelve  were  able  to  read  or  write 
English.  In  some  of  the  segregated  out- 
lying communities  of  Vineland,  Italian 
is  almost  universally  spoken,  since  every 
farmer  for  miles  around  is  of  Italian 
origin. 

Adherence  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith  is  practically  universal,  but  the 
rural  Italian  is  less  a  churchman  than 
the  urban  Italian.  Language  and  church 
affiliations  are  obstacles  to  intermingling 
and  inter-marriage  with  Americans,  but 
there  is  more  social  commingling  with 
the  better  people  in  the  country  than  in 
the  city,  and  more  where  the  proportion 
of  Italians  in  the  total  rural  population 
is  small.  Compared  with  the  progress 
made  by  north  European  immigrants  on 
western  farms,  the  Italian's  progress  in 
Americanization  has  been  slower;  com- 
pared with  many  rural  Poles,  his  ad- 
vance has  been  quite  as  rapid.  Fusion  in 
the  case  of  both  races  (Poles  and  south 
Italians)  takes  place  in  the  third  genera- 
tion. 

The  quarrelsome,  suspicious,  mendac- 
ious Italian,  so  frequently  heard  about  in 
labor  gangs  where  numerous  adult  males 
live  together,  is  infrequently  found  in  rur- 
al communities ;  very  rarely  among  land- 
owners. The  rural  Sicilian  is  ordinarily 
peaceable,  quiet,  law-abiding,  and  more 
easily  controlled  than  the  south  Italian 
day  laborer,  according  to  all  accounts  of 
employers  and  officers  of  justice.  Quick 
temper  and  indulgence  in  liquor  are  at 
the  root  of  most  of  the  disorders  that 
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arise  in  established  Sicilian  settlements. 
The  north  Italians  seem  to  be  fully  as 
law-abiding  as  the  other  Teutonic  races. 

Progress  in  citizenship  is  less  rapid 
among  the  south  Italians  than  among 
those  from  the  northern  provinces  of 
Italy,  ordinarily ;  but  leadership  and  live 
local  issues  touching  property  owners 
have  much  to  do  with  the  number  of 
naturalized  citizens.  Voting  is  not  the 
all-important  test  of  Americanization, 
but  in  the  town  meeting  of  Hammon- 
ton,  N.  J.,  a  vote  argues  more  civic  in- 
telligence than  in  Christian  street,  Phil- 
adelphia. There  is  a  noticeable  cleavage 
along  racial  rather  than  party  lines,  but 
the  country  Italian  in  the  North  becomes 
a  citizen  sooner  and  votes  more  inde- 
pendently than  the  Italian  in  industry. 

The  rural  Italian  is  still  concerned  with 
his  material  subsistence.  He  has  a  cheap 
frame  house  because  he  is  not  able  to 
pay  for  a  better  one.  Little  about  the 
house  denotes  leisure  or  higher  living. 
Books,  papers,  and  music,  rocking-chairs, 
»r  hammocks,  or  swings  find  no  place 
until  the  Italian  is  materially  prosper- 
ous. His  buildings  and  grounds  do  not 
compare  favorably  with  his  American 
neighbors,  except  in  a  few  localities 
where  the  second  generation  is  operat- 
ing the  farms ;  but  the  houses  are  com- 
fortably large  for  even  large  families ; 
there  is  no  overcrowding  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  and  the  houses,  excepting  those 
of  recent  arrivals,  are  fairly  clean  and 
comfortable.  In  some  old  localities  liv- 
ing conditions  are  as  satisfactory  as  in 
any  homes  in  the  neighborhood. 

All  in  all,  the  rural  community  has 
had  a  salutary  effect  on  the  Italians,  es- 
pecially those  from  the  southern  provinces 
of  Italy.  It  has  frequently  taken  an 
ignorant,  abject,  unskilled,  dependent, 
foreign  laborer  and  made  'of  him  a 
shrewd,  self-respecting,  independent  far- 
mer and  citizen.  His  returns  in  mater- 
ial welfare  are  not  great,  but  he  lives 
comfortably  and  accumulates  a  small 
property.  Where  Italians  have  been  es- 
tablishei  for  some  time  in  comparatively 
large  groups  in  the  open  country,  they 


suffer  little  by  comparison  with  other 
foreign  farmers  in  the  locality,  and 
second  generation  farmers  are  frequent- 
ly not  less  progressive  than  Americans. 

More  than  those  in  the  North,  the  south- 
ern colonies  reflect  the  influence  of  leaders 
or  the  want  of  them  in  their  growth,  eco- 
nomic characteristics,  social  progress,  and 
institutions.  The  economic  progress  of 
the  new  colony  at  St.  Helena,  N.  C,  is 
due  to  oversight  of  a  colonization  com- 
pany, that  not  only  looks  after  the  social 
welfare  of  the  Italians,  but  oversees  and 
gives  expert  advice  with  regard  to  plant- 
ing, cultivating  and  marketing.  The  lead- 
ers, though  not  Italian,  have  been  alert 
to  meet  the  difficulties  and  to  remove  the 
obstacles  that  meet  the  newcomer,  ignor- 
ant both  of  language,  farm  practice  and 
methods  of  marketing  produce.  They 
have  urged  citizenship  and  provided  a 
church  and  a  school.  Under  this  kindly 
tutelage  the  Italians  have  progressed  rap- 
idly. As  a  rather  striking  contrast,  com- 
pare the  independent  spirit,  the  desire 
for  ownership,  the  political  and  social 
progress  of  the  Tontitown  Italians  with 
the  progress  along  similar  lines  made  by 
the  Italians  at  Sunnyside,  both  originally 
fron.  the  same  locality  in  Italy. 
Sunnyside,  originated,  as  already  noted, 
in  the  importation  of  a  group  of  a  hun- 
dred colonist  families  from  Italy  fifteen 
years  ago,  to  the  cotton  region  of  the 
"Delta."  Tontitown,  a  settlement  of  sev- 
enty families  in  the  hills  of  Arkansas, 
was  founded  by  deserters  from  Sunny- 
side,  and  is  therefore  the  younger  col- 
ony. Albeit,  the  land  is  naturally  less 
productive,  every  farmer  is  an  owner, 
while  at  Sunnyside  all  the  immigrants 
are  either  "croppers"  or  renters. 

In  the  South  the  absence  of  socializing 
factors  in  some  districts  has  tended  to 
make  foreign  settlements  so  many  un- 
assimilated  lumps  in  the  body  politic, 
leaders,  either  Americans  or  Ameri- 
canized Italians,  ownership  of  property, 
compulsory  education,  and  instruction  in 
the  duties  of  citizenship  are  all  fruitful 
and  powerful  influences  in  the  develop- 
ment of  foreign  rural  groups. 
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IMMIGRANTS  IN  CITIES 

E.  A  GOLDENWEISER 

EXPERT  IN  CHARGE  OF  CITY  INQUIRY,  UNITED  STATES  IMMIGRATION  COMMISSION 


Seven  cities  were  included  by  the  Fed- 
eral Immigration  Commission  in  its 
study  of  conditions :  New  York,  which 
with  its  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tene- 
ment houses  and  with  an  equal  number 
of  pages  describing  their  evils  is  pre-emi- 
nently the  congested  city ;  Chicago  which 
in  lifting  itself  out  of  a  swamp  left  be- 
hind many  a  basement  where  the  poor 
seek  shelter,  and  many  a  yard  which  is 
dry  only  in  the  hottest  season;  Philadel- 
phia, with  its  network  of  narrow  alleys 
with  surface  drainage,  its  three-room 
houses  with  insufficient  water  supply  and 
sanitary  equipment,  in  a  word,  with  its 
"horizontal  tenement  houses" ;  Boston, 
where  "Americans  in  process"  succeed 
each  other  in  the  restricted  area  of  the 
North  and  the  West  Ends,  and  where  the 
one-family  dwelling,  converted  for  the 
use  of  several  households,  emphasizes  the 
rapid  change  of  conditions ;  Cleveland, 
which  awoke  to  find  itself  one  of  the 
leading  cities  in  America  and  has  not 
had  time  to  think  of  the  necessity  of 
protecting  itself  from  the  slum ;  Buf- 
falo, with  its  enormous  colony  of  Poles 
who  have  come  from  farms  in  Europe 
and  have  to  learn  the  solution  of  the 
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problem  of  existence  in  a  city ;  and  Mil- 
waukee, the  most  foreign  city  of  them 
all,  where  there  is  no  limit  of  space,  and 
where  in  spite  of  that,  economic  pres- 
sure frequently  results  in  crowding  of 
houses  on  a  lot  and  of  persons  in  a  house. 
It  was  felt  that  an  inquiry  covering 
representative  districts  in  these  seven  cit- 
ies could  safely  be  accepted  as  indicative 
of  what  may  be  found  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States  in  the  poorest  environment 
and  most  congested  quarters.  This  also 
would  afford  a  much  broader  basis  for 
judgment  than  the  study  of  a  single  lo- 
c~lity.  For  many  reasons  the  problem 
of  the  immigrant  in  large  cities  has  for 
almost  a  generation  attracted  a  great  deal 
of  attention.  The  vast  majority  of  im- 
migrants land  in  two  or  three  seaports, 
and  large  numbers  remain  there  for  a 
time  at  least.  The  phenomenal  growth 
of  cities  and  the  difficulties  accompany- 
ing their  growth  have  been  intensified 
by  the  influx  of  millions  of  aliens,  who 
for  the  most  part  are  unacquainted  with 
urban  conditions  in  'their  own  countries, 
and  are  dazed  by  the  complexity  of  ex- 
istence in  the  great  American  cities.  And 
it  must  be  remembered  that  writers,  like 
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immigrants,  congregate  in  large  cities, 
and  their  proximity  to  the  foreign  col- 
onies has  had  its  natural  result.  The 
social  reformer  who  wishes  to  remedy 
preventable  evils,  as  well  as  the  journalist 
who  is  anxious  to  present  readable  ma- 
terial, has  consistently  dwelt  on  the 
crowding  and  filth,  the  poverty  and  des- 
titution, of  which  there  are  such  extreme 
instances  in  the  poorer  quarters  of  every 
city.  Public  opinion  has  been  aroused, 
and  legislation  enacted  which  has  tend- 
ed to  minimize  the  evils  of  over-crowd- 
ing in  many  of  the  older  cities,  and  to 
inform  the  younger  cities  of  the  dangers 
of  unregulated  growth.  But  the  result 
also  has  been  to  create  in  the  popular 
imagination  an  impression  .that  the  ex- 
treme instances  cited  are  the  whole  story, 
and  that  the  congested  quarters  of  large 
cities,  full  of  filth,  squalor  and  depraved 
humanity,  are  a  menace  to  the  na- 
i's  health  and  morals.  Moreover,  the 
-sensibility  for  these  conditions  is  al- 
mogjSjmiiversalry  placed  by  old  residents 
on  theite.rm£ran*;'  an<^  Primal"ily  on  the 
recent  nnrrSi&rant>  from  the  South  ancl 
East  of  EurtM*-  The  Italian,  the  He- 
brew and  the  Stetf.  according  to  popular 
belief  are  pbisoninglJhe  pure  air  of  our 
otherwise  well-regular^  cities;  and  if 
it  were  not  for  them  th><e  would  be  no 
congestion,  no  filth,  and  r;o  poverty  in 
the  great  industrial  and  commercial  cen- 
ters of  America. 
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Once  the  cities  were  selected,  the  prob- 
lem was  to  choose  the  districts.  The 
method  of  study  agreed  upon  was  to 
canvass  a  certain  number  of  blocks,  re- 
presenting the  most  important  races  in 
each  city  and  the  worst  representative 
conditions.  After  the  blocks  had  been 
selected  every  household  living  there  was 
visited,  and  schedules  were  secured  from 
them.  In  this  way  the  study  was  not 
confined  to  individual  cases  showing  ex- 
tremes of  poverty  or  of  prosperity,  but 
included  every  family  that  resided  with- 
in the  chosen  quarter.  In  most  cases  the 
blocks  studied  were  uniformly  populated 
by  one  race.  It  was  no  easy  problem  to 
find  blocks  of  that  description.  The  pop- 
ulation of  the  districts  in  many  instances 
changes  so  rapidly,  that  the  race  which 
predominates  in  one  of  them  today  may 
constitute  but  a  small  minority  tomorrow. 
City  officials  and  settlement  workers  were 
helpful  in  locating  foreign  colonies, 
but  in  addition  we  interviewed  physi- 
cians, district  nurses,  grocers,  letter-car- 
riers, priests  and  saloonkeepers.  It  was 
especially  difficult  to  find  solid  blocks  of 
Irish  and  of  Germans,  and  it  is  only  fair 
to  add  that  the  households  of  these  older 
races  often  represent  the  failures  which 
were  left  behind  when  their  more  suc- 
cessful countrymen  moved  to  better 
neighborhoods.  For  the  sake  of  com- 
parison, it  was  felt  that  some  American 
households  ought  to  be  included ;  but 
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that  was  a  still  harder  proposition. 
What  was  meant  by  Americans  were 
households  whose  heads  were  native  of 
native  fathers.  Few  Mich  households  were 
found  in  crowded  districts,  and  never 
<lid  they  form  the  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation of  a  block.  They  were  studied 
whenever  found  within  the  specified 
inhabited  by  working  people.  In 
Boston,  to  secure  one  hundred  family 
schedules  from  Mich  native  stock,  about 
700  homes  were  visited.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  the  search  for  Americans  in 
the  poorer  quarter*  of  American  citie- 
was  an  arduous  task. 

To  secure  the  desired  information  from 
every  family  visited  was  not  alwa> 
easy  undertaking.  The  recent  immi- 
grants, who  are  more  accustomed  to  a 
paternalistic  government  and  have  not 
learned  the  hall-marks  of  American  lib- 
erty, were  the  easiest  to  interview.  Some 
of  the  old  residents,  who  have  learned 
to  look  upon  them  reign 

people  and  consider  the  government  as 
their  agent,  were  unwilling  to  an-wer 
the  questions.  I  shall  never  forget  my 
own  experience  with  an  Iri-b  woman. 
twice  my  size,  but  as  it  turned  out  with 
a  bad  memory  for  faces,  who  not  only 
refused  to  answer  my  timid  question-. 
but  took  the  trouble  to  escort  me  down 
stairs  an8  to  threaten  violence  should  I 
come  "nosing  around"  again.  This  wa- 
at  the  very  outset  of  the  work.  A  month 
or  two  later,  fortified  by  accumulated  ex- 
.  perience,  I  returned  to  the  same  house 
and  obtained  schedules  from  all  the  ten- 
ants, including  my  formidable  antagon- 
ist, who  this  time  was  quite  accommo- 
dating and  confided  that  she  knew  the 
difference  between  a  real  government 
agent  and  a  fraud.  \s  proof,  she  told 
of  the  treatment  she  had  recently  accord- 
ed to  a  "mutt"  who  wished  to  impose 
upon  her.  One  of  the  women  agents 
had  an  exciting  time  in  a  "Krainer" 
hold  in  Cleveland.  The  owner  of 
the  house,  a  man  of  consequence  in  the 
community,  refused  point  blank  to  an- 
swer any  questions,  grabbed  the  agent  by 
the  arm  and  put  her  out.  The  agent  re- 
ferred the  matter  to  the  United  States 
Marshal  who  accompanied  her  on  her 
next  visit.  The  "Krainer"  was  impress- 
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ed.  helped  till  out  the  schedule,  and  end- 
ed by  a  projM>sal  of  marriage  which  was 
taken  as  a  great  compliment  by  the  can- 
vasser. Another  schedule-worker  was 
one  time  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  irate 
Italians,  who  would  not  let  her  leave 
the  premises  until  she  had  destroyed  the 
records  which  she  had  taken  great  pains 
to  obtain.  Incidents  of  this  nature  were 
not  unusual,  but  every  agent  who  work- 
ed in  this  investigation  will  agree  with 
me.  that  the  proportion  of  "difficult" 
families  was  surprisingly  small,  when  the 
large  number  of  ijiu-stions  asked  and  the 
personal  character  of  some  of  them  are 
taken  into  consideration,  and  that  the 
investigators  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  will- 
ingness and  courtesy  of  most  of  the  fami- 
lies canvas-rd. 

The  inquiry  covered  over  10,200  house- 
holds and  over  51,000  individuals.  The 
largest  number  of  households,  2,667, 
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were  studied  in  New  York,  and  the  small- 
est, 687,  in  Buffalo.  It  is  apparent  that 
this  total  represents  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  all  families  living  amid  congested 
conditions  in  the  United  States.  Yet 
those  studied  were  representative  of 
many  times  as  many  households  living 
under  substantially  similar  conditions  in 
the  seven  cities  chosen.  It  seems  fair, 
therefore,  to  say  that  what  the  study  re- 
veals are  the  worst  living  conditions  ex- 
isting on  a  large  scale  in  any  of  the  large 
cities  of  America. 

What  then  are  some  of  the  vital  facts 
disclosed  by  the  investigation  ?  First  of 
all,  it  reaffirms  that  crowded  districts  are 
largely  populated  by  immigrants,  and 
more  particularly  by  recent  immigrants. 
In  the  eastern  cities,  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Boston,  the  Russian  Hebrews 
and  the  south  Italians  are  the  largest 
elements  in  congested  foreign  colonies. 
In  the  cities  on  the  Great  Lakes,  Buf- 
falo, Cleveland,  Chicago  and  Milwaukee, 
the  various  Slavic  races,  the  Poles, 
Slovaks,  and  Slovenians,  are  found  in 
large  numbers.  About  two-thirds  of  the 
foreign-born  in  the  selected  districts  have 
been  in  this  country  less  than  ten  years, 
and  one-fifth  has  immigrated  within  the 
past  five  years. 

A  noteworthy  fact  in  this  connection 
is  that  about  one  family  out  of  every  ten 
visited,  owns  its  home.  Of  course,  this 
does  not  mean  that  the  families  have 
clear  titles  to  the  property ;  but  it  is  in- 
dicative of  thrift  and  of  the  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  immigrants  to  settle 
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permanently  in  this  country.  The  propor- 
tion varies  greatly  from  city  to  city;  in 
Milwaukee,  it  is  one  in  five;  in  Buffalo, 
one  in  six ;  in  Chicago  and  in  Cleveland 
about  one  in  seven;  in  Philadelphia,  one 
in  fourteen  ;  in  Boston  one  in  twenty,  and 
in  New  York,  one  in  two  hundred. 

In  connection  with  the  prevailing 
opinion  about  the  filth,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  natural  element  of  the 
immigrant,  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that, 
while  perhaps  five-sixths  of  the  blocks 
studied  justified  this  belief,  so  far  as  the 
appearance  of  the  street  went,  five- 
sixths  of  the  interiors  of  the  home  were 
found  to  be  fairly  clean,  and  tw*o  out  of 
every  five  were  immaculate.  When  this 
is  considered  in  connection  with  the  fre- 
quently inadequate  water  supply,  the 
dark  halls,  and  the  large  number  of 
families  living  in  close  proximity,  the 
responsibility  for  uncleanliness  and  in- 
sanitary conditions  is  largely  shifted  from 
the  immigrants  to  the  landlords,  and  to 
the  municipal  authorities  who  spare  no 
expense  in  sprinkling  oil  to  save  the 
wealthy  automobilists  from  the  dust,  but 
are  very  economical  when  it  comes  to 
keeping  the  poorer  streets  in  a  habitable 
condition.  The  water  supply,  the  drain- 
age, and  the  condition  of  the  pavement 
are  also  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
tenants;  and  yet  their  neglect  results  in 
bad  conditions  for  which  the  resident 
of  the  crowded  districts  is  blamed. 

Congestion  itself  is  a  relative  term, 
and  hard  to  measure  statistically  without 
going  into  more  detail  than  any  exten- 
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sive  investigation  can  afford  to  do.  And 
yet  it  does  seem  like  something  of  an 
anti-climax  to  the  cry  about  terrible  con- 
gestion, when  the  fact  is  stated  that  the 
average  number  of  persons  per  room  in 
the  IO.ODO  households  studied  by  the 
commission  is  1.34.  The  average  is 
higher  in  Hoston.  Philadelphia  and 
Geveland  than  in  New  York,  and  is  low- 

::i  Milwaukee,  where  the  figure  is 
1.15.  Some  races  show  averages  far 
higher  than  those  for  all  the  households 
studied,  and  yet  the  highest  figure  which 
is  found  among  the  Slovenians  does  not 
exceed  1.72  persons  per  room.  These 
figures  are  significant,  because  they  in- 
dicate that  the  pictures  of  six  or  more 
persons  per  room,  which  are  frequently 
given  to  the  public,  do  not  represent 
general  conditions,  but  arc  exceptional. 
It  is  also  interesting  that  New  York 
-!:>.\vs  lower  averages  than  Boston  and 
Philadelphia.  This  suggests  that  after 
all,  when  a  certain  density  of  popula- 
tii»n  i*  reached,  the  building  of  tene- 
ment houses  tends  to  increase  the 
amount  of  floor  area  per  acre  and  re- 
duce the  number  of  persons  per  square- 
yard  of  floor  space,  and  presumably  per 
room.  Not  that  congestion  per  acre  is 

id  of  evils,  such  as  traffic  congi 
lack  of  breathing  space  or  of  playgrounds 
f«r  the  children  ;  but  this  problem  is  part 
<>f  the  general  problem  of  the  grosvth  of 


large  cities  and  is  not  confined  to  foreign 
quarters. 

Another  current  belief  is  that  all  of 
the  foreigners  in  poorer  sections  of 
cities  keep  large  numbers  of  boarders 
or  lodgers,  and  sacrifice  comfort  and 
decency  to  their  inordinate  desire  to  save 
y,  in  order  presumably  to  return 
home  and  live  on  what  they  ha.ve  earned 
in  America.  I  shall  not  stop  lo  consider 
the  economic  fallacy  involved  in  this 
reasoning,  and  in  the  theory  that  these 
savings  when  sent  abroad  are  a  loss  to 
America;  I  shall  only  point  out  that  the 
study  of  immigrant  homes  has  shown 
that  only  about  one  out  of  every  four 
keeps  boarders  or  lodgers  at  all,  so  that 
three-fourths  of  the  households  consist 
of  what  may  be  called  the  natural  family. 
It  is  further  noteworthy  that  crowding  in 
larger  apartments  is  never  as  great  as  in 
smaller  apartments,  which  suggests  that 
the  immigrant  household  is  crowded 
either  because,  having  a  large  family,  tin- 
head  cannot  afford  a  sufficient  number  of 
rooms ;  or  because,  having  taken  an  apart- 
ment of  standardized  si/e,  he  finds  him- 
self unable  to  pay  the  rent  and  -tip- 
port  his  family  without  the  help  of  one 
or  two  lodgers.  There  is  no  evidence  of 
Itoardrr-  <>r  lodgers  being  kept  as  a  busi- 
;i'.r  of  a  sacrifice  of  comfort  or 
decency  to  cupidity,  as  it  is  called  in  the 
immigrant,  or  even  to  thrift,  as  it  i*  called 
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in  the  native.  Crowding,  when  it  appears, 
is  the  result  of  grim  economic  neces- 
sity, and  as  a  rule  it  disappears  as  soon 
as  the  pressure  rehi.v 

In  studying  foreign  colonies  in  cities, 
one  is  constantly  reminded  of  the  forces 
which  create  them  and  keep  them  to- 
gether. Most  immigrants  come  to  join 
friends  or  relatives  and  thus  form  the 
nucleus  of  a  colony;  the  first  few 
families  attract  more,  and  in  a  short  time 
a  racial  island  is  created  in  the  city. 
Once  the  colony  is  established  there  are 
many  reasons  for  its  continued  existence 
and  growth. 

It  is  expensive  to  move ;  it  is  sometimes 
hard  to  find  a  position  in  a  new  environ- 
ment or  to  pay  car  fare,  or  even  to  be  de- 
prived of  the  possibility  of  coming  home 
for  lunch.  Furthermore,  friendly  re- 
lations, kinship,  language,  religious  af- 
filiations, dietary  laws  and  preferences, 
and  the  greater  ease  of  securing  boarders 
in  districts  where  immigrants  of  the  same 
race  are  centered,  tend  to  keep  the 
families  where  they  have  once  settled.- 

But  when  the  immigrant  becomes  ac- 
customed to  American  conditions,  when 
he  has  gained  a  firm  economic  footing, 
win  n  his  children  have  gone  to  American 
schools,  the  desire  for  better  surround- 
ings overcomes  the  economic  and 
racial  reasons  for  remaining  in  con- 
gested districts.  The  stream  of  emigra- 
tion from  the  foreign  colonies  in  large 
cities  is  continuous ;  some  move  uptown 
when  they  marry,  some  seek  new  places 
to  establish  their  own  business ;  others 
look  for  cleaner  streets,  and  still  others 
follow  the  current  for  no  conscious 
reason.  The  older  immigrants  do  not 


often  form  colonies  in  American  cities 
any  longer,  and  the  newer  arrivals  clear- 
ly tend  to  follow  the  example  of  their 
predecessors  in  congested  districts,  grad- 
ually scattering  over  the  city  of  residence 
and  often  leaving  that  city  altogether. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  that  this 
study  has  not  touched  the  general  prob- 
lem of  the  distribution  of  immigrants 
and  their  concentration  in  cities.  What 
it  has  done  is  to  show  that  the  im- 
migrants in  cities  in  a  large  majority  of 
cases  live  a  clean  and  decent  life,  in  spite 
of  all  the  difficulties  that  are  thrown  in 
their  way  by  economic  struggle  and  muni- 
cipal neglect.  The  study  strongly  in- 
dicates that  racial  characteristics  are 
entirely  subordinate  to  environment  and 
opportunity  in  determining  that  part  of 
the  immigrant's  mode  of  life  which  is 
legitimately  a  matter  of  public  concern ; 
and  finally,  it  shows  that  foreign  colonies 
in  large  cities  are  not  stagnant,  but  are 
constantly  changing  their  composition, 
the  more  successful  members  leaving  for 
better  surroundings,  until  finally  the  en- 
tire colony  is  absorbed  in  the  melting  pot 
of  the  American  city.  The  population 
of  congested  quarters  constantly  changes, 
but  the  quarters  themselves  remain  con- 
gested and  will  remain  so  as  long  as  new 
immigrants  continue  to  arrive  in  large 
numbers.  It  is  vitally  important  for  the 
city  to  keep  her  crowded  quarters  clean 
and  her  tenement  houses  sanitary ;  but 
it  is  just  as  important  that  the  public 
understand  that  congested  quarters  of 
large  cities  are  temporary  receptacles  of 
newly  arrived  immigrants,  rather  than 
stagnant  pools  of  filth,  and  vice,  and 
destitution. 
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RECOMMhNDATIONS  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 
IMMIGRATION   COMMISSION 

[Quoted  from  ihe  Sunrairy  Suiemeni  Submined  10  Confrui  December  5) 


As  a  result  of  the  investigation  the  commis- 
of    the   opinion    that    in 

framing  I<L  -Mphasis  should  be  laid  up- 

on t.  •'«  principles: 

i.  While  the  American  people,  as  in  the 
past,  welcome  the  oppressed  of  other  land-. 
care  should  be  taken  that  immigration  be  such 
both  in  quality  and  quantity  make 

too  difficult  the  process  of  assimilation. 

nice  the  existing  law  and  further  special 
legislation  recommended  in  this  report  deal 
with  the  |.; 

general  legislation  concerning  the  admission  of 
aliens  should  be  based  primarily  upon  econ- 
omic or  business  c 

prosperity  and  economic  well-being  of  our  peo- 
ple. 

!  he  measure  of  the  rational,  healthy  de- 
velopment of  a  country  is  not  the  extent 
investment  of  capital,  its  output  of  produ 
it*  exports  and  imp*  there  is 

responding  economic  opp»rtunit>  afforded  to 
the  citizen  dependent  upon  employment  for  hi* 
material,  mental,  and  moral  development. 

4.  The  development  of  business  may  be 
brought  about  by  means  which  lower  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  wage-earner 

::ich  would  per- 
mit the  ad.ipi.ition  and  a-  :ie  in- 
coming   labor    suppi  very 
which  results  in  the 

immii;  !s  and 

efficiency,  who  imperil  the  American  standard 
of  wages  and  conditions  of  employment 

The  commission  agrees  that: 

I  I',.  pr.,f.-it  the  I'nited  States  more  effec- 
tively against  the  immigration  of  criminal  and 
certain  other  debarred  classes — 

(a)  Alier  -lines  with- 

ifter    adm 

should  be  d'-port  '<!  "  :l:  the  jpro- 

llotise  bill  20.980.  Sixty-first  Con- 
g-ess, second  session 

(b)  Under  the  pr-  -ion  jo,  of 
the  immigration  act  of  February  20.  1907.  the 
president     should     appoint     commissioners     to 
make                                                 h    countries    as 
have                                                   to   supply   emi- 
grants  with   ci  •;                     h   records,   and   that 
thereafter    immigrant*,     from    such    countries 
should  IK-                     to  the  t'nited   S 

upon  the  production  of  proper  certificates 
showing  an  nlisence  ,,f  convictions  for  exclu- 
rlable  en: 

i  r)    So   far  as  practicable  the  immigration 
-hould  be  so  amended  as  In  be  made  ap- 
plicable to  alien  seamen. 
Junnarr   7,    1011. 


(J)  Any  alien  who  becomes  a  public  charge 

within    thr.  his    arrival    in    this 

uld  be  subject  to  deportation  in  the 

I   commerce  and 

3.  Sufficient  appropriation  should  be  regular- 
ly made  to  enforce  vigorously  the  provisions 
of   the   laws   pr'  -i-commendcd  by   the 
commission  and  enacted  by  Congress  regard- 
ing the  importation  of  women  for  immoral  pur- 
poses. 

\s  the  new  statute  relative  to  steerage 

conditions  took  effect  so  recently  as  January 

•Modern  steerage  fully 

complies  with  all  that  is  demanded  under  tin- 
law,  the  commission's  only  recommendation 
in  thi-  mlc  be  immedi- 

ately enacted  providing  for  the  placing  of  gov- 
ernment officials.  I*  .th  men  and  women,  on  ves- 

irrying  third-class  or  steerage  passengers 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  law  and  the  pro- 

i  of  the  immigrant.  The  system  inaugu- 
rated by  tli-  "f  sending  investiga- 
igc  in  the  guise  of  immigrants 
should  IK-  continued  at  intervals  by  the  bureau 
of  immigration. 

4.  To  strengthen  the  certainty  of  just  and 
humane  decisions  of  doubtful  cases  at   ports 
of  entry  it  is  recommended — 

That  section  25  of  the  immigration  act  of 
1907  be  amended  to  provide  that  boards  of 
special  inquiry  should  be  appointed  by  the  sec 
of  commerce  and  labor,  and  that  they 
sh<>ii(d  be  composed  of  men  whose  ability 
ami  training  qualify  them  for  the  performance 
of  judicial  functions;  that  the  provisions  com- 
pelling their  hearings  to  be  separate  and  apart 
the  public  should  he  repeated,  and  that 
the  office  of  an  additional  assistant  secre- 
tary of  commerce  and  labor  to  assist  in  re- 
viewing such  appeals  be  created 

•  the  immigrant  against  exploi- 
tation :  In  discourage  sending  savings  abroad: 
to  encourage  permanent  residence  and  natura- 
lisation: and  to  secure  better  distribution  of 
alien  immigrants  throughout  the  country — 

(a)    The   states   should    enact   laws   strictly 
n  k'nlating  immigrant  hanks. 

<M    I'ropi-r   slate   legislation    should   be   en- 
tor  the  regulation  of  employment  agen- 

• 

Since  numerous  aliens  make  it  their  bus- 
to  keep  immigrant-  from  influences  that 
rmy  tend  toward  their  assimilation  and  natura- 
li/ation  as  American  citizens,  with  the  purpose 
of  using  their  fund*,  of  encouraging  invest- 
ment of  their  savings  abroad,  and  their  return 
to  their  home  land,  aliens  who  attempt  to 
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persuade  immigrants  not  to  become  American 
citizens  should  be  made  subject  to  deporta- 
tion. 

(d)  Since  the  distribution  of  the  thrifty 
immigrant  to  sections  of  the  country  where 
he  may  secure  a  permanent  residence  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  especially  where  he  may 
invest  his  savings  in  farms  or  engage  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  is  most  desirable,  the  divi- 
sion of  information  should  be  so  conducted  as 
to  co-operate  with  states  desiring  immigrant 
settlers;  and  information  concerning  the  op- 
portunities for  settlement  should  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  immigrants  in  industrial 
centers  who  have  been  here  for  some  time 
and  who  might  be  thus  induced  to  invest  their 
savings  in  this  country  and  become  permanent 
agricultural  settlers.  The  division  might  also 
secure  and  furnish  to  all  laborers  alike  infor- 
mation showing  opportunities  for  permanent 
employment  in  various  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, together  with  the  economic  conditions  in 
such  places. 

6.  One  of  the  provisions  of  section  2  of 
the  act  of  1007  reads  as  follows: 

mAn<l  prnrtrtetl  furtbrr.  That  skilled  labor  may  be 
Imported  If  labor  of  like  kind  unemployed  cannot  be 
found  iu  tilts  country. 

Instances  occasionally  arise,  especially  in 
the  establishment  of  new  industries  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  where  labor  of  the  kind  desired, 
unemployed,  cannot  be  found  in  this  country 
and  it  becomes  necessary  to  import  such  labor. 
Under  the  law  the  secretary  of  commerce  and 
labor  has  no  authority  to  determine  the  ques- 
tions of  the  necessity  for  importing  such  labor 
in  advance  of  the  importation,  and  it  is  recom- 
mended that '  an  amendment  to  the  law  be 
adopted  by  adding  to  the  clause  cited  above 
a  provision  to  the  effect  that  the  question  of 
the  necessity  of  importing  such  skilled  labor 
in  any  particular  instance  may  be  determined 
by  the  secretary  of  commerce  and  labor  upon 
the  application  of  any  person  interested  prior 
to  any  action  in  that  direction  by  such  per- 
son; such  determination  by  the  secretary  of 
commerce  and  labor  to  be  reached  after  a  full 
hearing  and  an  investigation  into  the  facts  of 
the  case. 

7.  The  general  policy  adopted  by  Congress 
in   1882  of  excluding  Chinese  laborers  should 
Tie  continued. 

The  question  of  Japanese  and  Korean  immi- 
gration should  be  permitted  to  stand  without 
further  legislation  so  long  as  the  present  meth- 
od of  restriction  proves  to  be  effective. 

An  understanding  should  be  reached  with 
the  British  government,  whereby  East  Indian 
laborers  would  be  effectively  prevented  from 
coming  to  the  United  States. 

8.  The    investigations    of    the    commission 
show  an  oversupply  of  unskilled  labor  in  basic 
industries    to    an    extent    which    indicates    an 


oversupply  of  unskilled  labor  in  the  indus- 
tries of  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  therefore 
demand  legislation  which  will  at  the  present 
time  restrict  the  further  admission  of  such  un- 
skilled labor. 

It  is  desirable  in  making  the  restriction  that — 

•(a)  A  sufficient  number  be  debarred  to  pro- 
duce a  marked  effect 'upon  the  present  supply 
of  unskilled  labor. 

(b)  As  far  as  possible,  the  aliens  excluded 
should  be  those  who  come  to  this  country  with 
no  intention  to  become  American   citizens  or 
even  to  maintain  a  permanent  residence  here, 
but  merely  to  save  enough,  by  the  adoption,  if 
necessary,  of  low  standards  of  living,  to  re- 
turn permanently  to  their  home  country.  Such 
persons    are    usually   men    unaccompanied    by 
wives  or  children. 

(c)  As  far  as  possible  the  aliens  excluded 
should  also  be  those  who,  by  reason  of  their 
personal  qualities  or  habits,  would  least  readily 
be  assimilated  or  would  make  the  least  desir- 
able citizens  . 

The  following  methods  of  restricting  immi- 
gration have  been  suggested : 

(a)  The  exclusion  of  those  unable  to  read 
or  write  in  some  language. 

(b)  The  limitation  of  the  number  of  each 
race  arriving  each  year  to  a  certain  percent- 
age of  the  average  of  that  race  arriving  during 
a  given  period  of  years. 

(c)  The  exclusion  of  unskilled  laborers  un- 
accompanied by  wives  or  families. 

(d)  The  limitation  of  the  number  of  immi- 
grants arriving  annually  at  any  port. 

(f)  The  material  increase  in  the  amount  of 
money  required  to  be  in  the  possession  of  the 
immigrant  at  the  port  of  arrival. 

(/)   The  material  increase  of  the  head  tax. 

(g)  The  levy  of  the  head  tax  so  as  to  make 
a  marked  discrimination  in  favor  of  men  with 
families. 

All  these  methods  would  be  effective  in  one 
way  or  another  in  securing  restrictions  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree.  A  majority  of  the 
commission  favor  the  reading  and  writing 
test  as  the  most  feasible  single  method  ol 
restricting  the  undesirable  immigrant.1 

The  commission  as  a  whole  recommends  re- 
striction, as  demanded  by  economic,  moral,  and 
social  considerations,  furnishes  in  its  report 
reasons  for  such  restriction,  and  points  out 
methods  by  which  Congress  can  attain  the  de- 
sired result  if  its  judgment  coincides  with  that 
of  the  commission. 

'"The  educational  test  proposed  Is  a  selective 
|i>st  for  which  no  logical  areument  can  be  based 
on  the  text." — William  S.  Bennet  In  a  minority 
report. 
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THE  COST  OF  THE  CRANBERRY  SAUCE 
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In  purchasing  supplies  for  his  turkey 
dinners  this  winter,  the  heart  of  Uncle 
Sam  will  leap  with  joy  to  find  that  one 
indispensable  has  not  attached  itself  to 
the  soaring  aeroplane  of  prevailing 
prices.  He  will  thank  heaven  that  cran- 
berries are  at  the  old  figure,  and  can  be 
devoured  with  the  relish  of  a  conscience 
void  of  offense  because  he  can  pay  for 
them.  To  satisfy  the  growing  appetite 
of  the  nation,  New  Jersey  has  in  recent 
years  come  to  the  relief  of  Cape  Cod,  and 
this  year  pours  more  than  600,000  bush- 
els of  the  fruit  upon  our  markets,  ac- 
cording to  estimates  of  the  New  Jersey 
te  Board  of  Agriculture. 

-  do  there  arise  the  disquieting 
•  luestions  which  disturb  the  vegetarian, 
nor  pictures  of  pallid  factory  toilers,  for 
the  cranberry  is  a  gift  of  nature  and  the 
farm  is  the  paradise  of  our  national  tra- 
ditions, where  the  cotter's  Saturday  night 
like  a  benediction  ends  the  week  of  free 
and  happy  labor.  Would  that  the  to- 
bacco fields,  sugar  beet  fields,  fruit  and 
vegetable  truck  gardens  and  canneries 
might  continue  to  wear  this  bucolic  halo. 

fortunately  the  halo  dims  as  we 
j>ass  from  one  to  another  of  those  in- 
dustries in  which  the  labor  power  of 
children  is  profitable,  and  even  the  farm 

.v  found  in  some  of  its  activities,  in 
league  with  mine,  store,  factory  and 
-weal-shop,  in  laying  heavy  burdens  on 
the  little  child.  It  is  almost  vicious  to 
disturb  the  comfort  in  which  we  have 
proposed  to  eat  this  fruit,  by  suggesting 
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that  the  cash  price  demanded  by  the 
grocer,  and  paid,  may  not  after  all  rep- 
resent full  payment,  but  may  still  leave 
unsati^t'iH  a  heavy  obligation. 

The  vast  stretches  of  marsh  land  in 
central  New  Jersey,  formerly  useless  and 
barren,  are  now  for  five  to  seven  weeks 
in  the  autumn  overrun  with  a  veritable 
army,  organized  and  drilled  to  clean  the 
•i  of  its  harvest.  Bending  at  their 
t"il  for  a  ten-  or  twelve-hour  day,  this 
army  crawls  slowly  across  the  marsh, 
stripping  with  deft  fingers  from  the  low 
tangled  vines  the  ripe  balls  of  delicious 
bitterness.  Last  season  had  one  period 
of  thirty-one  days  uninterrupted  labor 
on  most  of  the  bogs  in  Burlington  county, 
although  Sunday  labor  is  very  rare  in 
the  Cape  May  region.  A  few  in  the 
army  are  men  and  women,  but  many  of 
the  rank  and  file,  bending  in  a  dead- 
ening monotony  of  toil  under  the  omnipo- 
tent scepter  of  the  padrone,  are  littlr 
boys  and  girls  from  fourteen  years  down 
to  seven,  or  six,  or  five,  whose  hard  labor 
must  serve  the  mutual  advantage  of  the 
employed  parent  and  the  hiring  boss,  and 
for  v.  tection  no  law  exists. 

When  the  Jersey  harvest  time  ap- 
proaches, the  crowded  tenement  district- 
of  Philadelphia  literally  disgorge  their 
denizens  to  the  cranberry  bogs.  Last 
autumn  on  six  bogs  864  children,  rang- 
ing in  age  from  four  to  fourteen  years. 
were  found  at  work.  Of  this  number 
603  were  ten  years  of  age  or  under. 

The  cranberry  vine  -stands  but  a  few 
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('IIJLI)UEN     OF    THE     CRANBERRY    PICKERS. 
All  of  these  children  lost  six  weeks  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 


inches  high.  The  pickers  must  double 
on  their-  knees,  causing  extreme  weari- 
ness and  pain.  The  testimony  of 
school  superintendents  and  principals 
confirms  the  judgment  of  reason,  that 
when  these  children  return  two  months 
late  for  the  school  year,  it  is  with  dead- 
ened faculties  and  jaded  nerves. 

The  hog  is  sometimes  damp,  as  the 
crop  requires  occasional  flooding,  and 
ditches  hidden  in  the  weeds  and  vines 
offer  not  a  dangerous,  but  a  soggy  and 
disagreeable  surprise  to  the  worker. 
Runners  through  the  vines  make  pick- 
ing difficult  and  scratch  and  tear  their 
hands,  while  the  myriad  insects,  whose 
fame  in  Jersey  has  long  been  heralded  by 
poet  and  prophet,  infest  the  swamp  land, 
settling  on  the  open  sores  of  these  toiling 
children  to  increase  their  torture.  Many 
of  the  workers  customarily  place  a  wet 
handkerchief  across  the  face  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  swarms  of  mosqui- 
toes and  flies.  The  work  is  at  top  speed ; 
for  cranberries  are  picked  by  the  peck 
which  stimulates  the  worker,  while  fear 
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of  the  first  destroying  frost  stimulates  the 
employer.  Children  cannot,  as  in  ordi- 
nary agricultural  pursuits,  work  until 
tired  and  then  rest.  They  must  work- 
continuously.  The  proprietor  of  one  of 
the  largest  bogs  in  the  region  denies  that 
little  children  are  compelled  to  work,  and 
characterizes  our  description  of  their 
labor  from  /  in  the  morning  to  6  in  the 
evening,  as  "wickedly  false."  He  con- 
tends that  they  are  "entirely  under  the 
direction  of  loving  parents"  and  that  the 
padrone  is  entirely  indifferent  as  to  the 
hours  they  work  or  the  quantity  they 
pick.  It  cannot  he  denied,  however,  that 
great  pressure  is  put  upon  the  people  to 
get  the  bog  cleared  of  berries  before  the 
frost  comes,  and  everyone  who  can  help 
is  expected  to  do  so.  It  is  preposterous 
to  suppose  that  either  the  owner  or  the 
foremen  would  permit  any  large  number 
of  idle  people  to  take  up  space  on  the 
bog.  When  the  vigilant  padrone  docs 
not  chance  to  be  on  guard,  the  parents 
themselves  urge  their  children  by  curses 
and  cuffs  to  keep  in  the  line,  as  a  score 
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Boom  f*n  bjr  ttntm  fwt  IB  MM  M 

•>f  pickers  advance  abreast  across  the 
field.  The  threat-,  and  curses  of  the 
/Wr.'tir.  swinging  his  club  abf>vc  the 
backs  of  tiny  girl-.,  become  too  coni-ium 
to  arouse  interest.  Parents  do  not  re- 
sent this  ahn-t.  for  the  harder  the  chil- 
dren work  the  greater  the  reward. 

i  hildre;  img   .  >r    frail   to   pick 

continuously  are  pressed  into  service  to 
carry  tin  in.ni  picking-line  to 

l»ushelnian.  When  filled  these  boxes 
weigh  approximately  fifteen  |x>und<. 
fiirls  and  t  nearly  five  years  old 

are  st  •  rying  two  or  three 

boxes  at  a  time.  The  box  is  held  by  an 
iron  handle.  oiie-<|iiarter  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  which  cut-  the  hands  often 
aln  'lied  u|Miti  the  vii 

If  a  si|tiare  deal  were  given  these  ig- 
norant foreigners  and  their  helpless  chil- 
dren, the  case  would  be  les-  ( "n 
just  exploitation  begins  the  moment  they 
leave  Philadelphia.    The  return  far. 
principal  center  of  the  industry  is  eighty 
The  f>iu1r                  he   furnishes 
tickets   to   pickers   at    two   dollars   each. 

Jim-wry   7     1IM1 


T.  OIM  ::\ 

vptod  by  •  f  imlljr   of  ten   peron*. 

The  na:ne  "peck"  attached  to  the  meas- 
ure in  which  the  berries  are  gathered  is 

evidently  used  for  convenience.  <  ' 
the  large  growers,  in  speaking  of  the 
wage  unit,  ranging  from  ten  cents  to 
twelve  and  one-half  cents  a  jxxk,  said: 
"My  peck  boxes  contain  from  thir- 
teen to  fourteen  quarts.  We  ex- 
pect good  nua-ure  because  the  pick- 
ers would  cheat  us  every  time  if 
we  gave  them  a  chance."  The  man- 
on  another  l>og  said:  "The  peck- 
on  this  IH.U  contain  from  thirteen 
to  fourteen  quarts.  That's  where  we  get 
the  best  of  the  picker*."  Another  said: 
"'  >ur  j>cck  !>->xcs  contain  from  two  to 
four  quarts  in  e\ce--  of  the  standard 
peck.  \\Y  do  this  to  allow  for  waste." 
A  number  of  the  boxes  measured  by  in- 
vcMJKators  *!n,wrd  contents  ranging  from 
ten  to  eleven  quarts.  The  growers  con- 
tend that  this  excess  is  fair,  as  it  allows 
for  grass  and  other  waste  gathered  in  the 
liable  of  picking,  the  fruit  being  sent  to 
market  clean  and  firmly  packed  in  bar- 
rels. This  is  doubtless  the  tnie  explana- 
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tion,  but  it  does  not  explain  why  a  ten- 
or twelve-  or  fourteen-quart  measure  is 
called  a  peck.  Our  investigators,  who 
frequently  stood  for  long  intervals  at 
the  side  of  the  bushelman,  found  that  he 
uniformly  required  the  boxes  to  be 
cleaned,  and  was  in  almost  continual 
warfare  with  children  who  ventured  to 
bring  a  box  containing  any  grass  or 
weeds. 

Isolated  from  city  food  markets,  the 
toilers  depend  upon  local  supplies  fur- 
nished usually  through  a  commissary. 
The  prices  charged  and  the  service  ren- 
dered are  true  to  the  traditions  of  the 
company  store. 

Despite  these  injustices  of  exploitation, 
the  berry  field  is  attractive  to  the  work- 
ers; for  compared  with  the  chances  of 
unskilled  labor  in  the  city,  this  oppor- 
tunity to  draft  the  whole  family  into  the 
wage-working  army  is  alluring.  The 
D.  family,  employed  last  summer  at  one 
bog,  was  composed  of  father,  mother 
and  six  children.  The  following  table 
is  illuminating: 

Average 

Aee.  per  day. 

ESS**     39  20  pecks 

Mother     .  . 38  17  pecks 

Rose    IT  15  pecks 

{ony IB  13  pecks 

Annie    13  10  pecks 

Mary    11  5  peclts 

Ancelo     8  3  pecks 

Teresa     7  4  peeks 

In  the  aggregate,  the  three  little  chil- 
dren working  a  nine-hour  day,  add  $10.43 


to  the  family  treasury  in  a  week  of  seven 
days.  For  the  week  the  family  earns 
between  sixty-five  and  seventy  dollars. 
In  their  city  home  the  combined  earnings 
of  the  father,  who  is  a  junk  dealer,  and 
three  children,  who  work  for  wages,  ag- 
gregate twenty-four  dollars  a  week. 

To  house  this  army  of  pickers  during 
the  brief  season  of  employment,  the  bog 
owner  carefully  observes  the  principle 
of  minimum  cost.  Shacks  and  barracks 
are  erected  to  house  one,  two,  six  or 
twenty-four  families,  families  of  five 
or  six  persons  living  in  a  single  room. 
One  large  shack,  quite  recently  built,  con- 
tains twenty-four  rooms,  each  measuring 
five  and  one-half  by  six  and  one-half  feet. 
A  bunk,  extending  along  the  wall  and 
about  four  feet  above  the  floor,  occupies 
half  the  room.  The  floor  under  the  bunk 
is  covered  with  a  mattress,  used  as  a  bed 
for  the  children.  In  some  of  these  rooms 
were  found  last  season  eight  people,  four 
sleeping  on  the  bunk  and  four  on  the 
floor.  Around  the  room  hung  clothing, 
food  and  other  supplies.  The  food  at- 
tracts swarms  of  flies  and  the  odor  in 
the  house  is  nauseating.  Although  win- 
dows are  built  to  open,  they  are  almost 
invariably  nailed  shut.  The  sanitary 
conditions  of  these  pickers'  shanties  are 
intolerable,  and  challenge  the  rigorous 
attention  of  those  in  our  country  who 
are  awakening  to  the  waste  and  extrava- 
gance of  filth  and  disease. 

A  hut  standing  near,  measuring  ten 
by  eleven  feet  and  with  a  five  and  one- 
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half  foot  ceiling,  housed  a  family  of  ten 
father,  mother,  two  boys  and  six  girls. 
There  was  no  partition  between  the  sleep- 
ing quarters  and  no  opportunities  for 
privacy.  A  barrel  was  used  to  store  the 
clothing;  a  table  was  constructed  of 
Iwards  hammered  together ;  a  clothes- 
line stretched  across  the  room,  weighed 
down  with  clothes  still  wet,  added  a  rank 
smell.  Bread,  peppers  and  bologna  hung 
from  other  lines  in  close  proximity. 

It  is  an  easy  answer  to  all  this  that 
campers  enjoy  such  inconveniences.  The 
proprietors  argue  that  since  the  families 
occupy  the  houses  for  a  few  weeks  only, 
they  are  as  good  as  can  reasonably  be 
required.  It  is  confessedly  a  serious 
problem,  and  one  :r.  v.T.ich  they  ucu-liy 
lack  the  co-operation  of  the  occupants 
in  efforts  to  provide  decent  living  con- 
ditions. Simplicity  of  structure  is  jus- 
tified, but  neither  the  ignorance  of  the 
pickers  nor  the  economy  of  the  owners 
can  be  permitted  to  subject  any  part  of 
our  population  to  such  indecent  herding 
as  some  cranberry  bogs  and  other  truck 
gardens  display.  To  those  who  camp 
on  mountains  or  seashore,  where  the  zest 
of  pleasure  combines  with  restful  idle 
hours,  a  rainy  day  in  the  cranberry  bog 
would  be  unendurable.  You  see  350 
pickers  crouched  side  by  side  along 
the  field,  sweating  under  the  oppres- 
sive sun  glare  that  precedes  a  storm 
a  moment  can  be  lost,  for  the  harvest 
must  be  gathered.  Suddenly  the  storm 
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breaks  and  the  toilers  spring  from  the 
ground  to  rush  across  the  tangled  vines 

—  mothers    with    babes,    barefoot    boys 
and  girls,  young  women  in  thin  garments 

—  hastening    to  huddle  under  the  scant 
shelter  of  some  pine  tree  or  over  the 
dike  to  their  shanties.      Here,  crowded 

itjht  in  a  room,  in  garments 
drenched  with  rain  and  steaming  with 
perspiration,  they  must  wait  until  the 
storm  subsides  or  night  falls. 

Cranberry  raising  in  New  Jersey  is  an 
important  industry.  The  wild  land  is 
cheap,  but  preparing  it  for  the  crop  costs 
from  $100  to  $125  an  acre.  It  requires 
three  <«r  f»tir  years  to  yield  the  Prst  crop. 
Ten  years  ago  there  were  about  8,000 
ranberry  land  in  the  state,  and 
the  yield  was  230,009  bushels,  an  average 
of  twenty-nine  mttheb  to  the  acre.  The 
acreage  this  year  has  not  been  reported, 
but  the  yield  is  estimated  at  200  bushels 
an  acre.  That  the  profits  are  large  is 
indicated  by  the  estimated  earnings  of 
one  padrone  last  season.  His  nominal 
wages  were  three  dollars  a  day.  An  in- 
formant, in  position  to  know,  said  that 
his  profits  would  approximate  $3.260  for 
the  season.  This  sum  was  made  up 
from  railroad  fares,  commissary  profits 
and  "presents"  —  a  hold-up  system  to 
which  every  family  is  expected  to  re- 
spond with  an  average  of  six  dollars  at 
the  rnd  of  the  sen- 

The  pitiful  share  of  the  children  in 
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these  large  rewards  need  not  be  pointed 
out  to  those  familiar  with  the  prevailing 
characteristics  of  child  labor.  Last  May, 
little  Joe  Arneo,  of  three  years,  was 
found  at  work  in  the  ripe  berry  fields 
of  Delaware.  Following  the  proce.sion 
of  the  delicious  gifts  of  Nature,  he  had 
migrated  with  his  family  from  harvest  to 
harvest,  still  bending  under  the  heavy 
yoke  of  the  long  day,  until  in  October 
we  found  him  again,  harnessed  to  his 
servitude  in  the  cranberry  bogs  of  New 


Jersey.  It  is  a  lame  apology  for  this  that 
little  Joe  was  better  off  than  he  would 
have  been  in  the  stuffy  tenement  of  Phila- 
delphia. Two  wrongs  do  not  make  a 
right. 

'  The  culture  of  cranberries  appears  to 
be  one  of  those  industries  in  which  ideal 
conditions  of  living  and  labor  might  be 
introduced — an  aid  to  the  solution  of  our 
national  child  labor  problem  rather  than 
an  added  phase  of  that  problem. 


SOCIAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  NEW  STATE 

CONSTITUTIONS 

A.  J.  McKELWAY 

Secretary  for  the  Southern  States,  National  Child  Labor  Committee 


The  New  Mexico  constitution  would 
be  called  progressive,  except  for  the 
earlier  and  widely  discussed  Oklahoma 
constitution,  which,  by  the  way,  has 
been  condemned  by  a  good  many  east- 
ern critics,  who  did  not  have  time  to 
read  it  lest  it  prejudice  their  judgment. 

The  constitutional  convention  was 
composed  of  100  members,  seventy-one 
republicans  and  twenty-nine  democrats. 
Twenty-four  of  the  republicans  were 
elected  on  a  pledge  that  they  would  advo- 
cate the  initiative  and  referendum  as  a 
constitutional  principle.  The  democrats 
were  committed  to  the  same  principle, 
thus  giving  an  actual  majority  of  the  con- 
vention. However,  the  republican  cau- 
cus had  a  majority  against  the  initiative 
and  referendum,  and  by  way  of  compro- 
mise the  initiative  was  defeated  and  a 
referendum  adopted.  The  referendum 
can  hardly  be  resorted  to  except  in  the 
case  of  the  most  obnoxious  .laws,  for  it 
was  required  that  ten  per  cent  of  the 
voters  of  the  state  and  ten  per  cent  of 
the  voters  of  each  of  three-fourths  of 
the  counties  must  petition  for  an  elec- 
tion for  the  repeal  of  a  legislative  en- 
actment. The  progressives  claim  that 
other  concessions  were  made  them  in 
this  caucus,  which  overbalance  the  loss 
of  the  initiative. 

The  convention  was  dominated  by  five 
or  six  men  of  great  ability,  some  of 


whom  will  be  the  peers  of  any  members 
of  the  United  States  Senate  when  the 
new  state  sends  its  first  representatives 
to  that  body.  The  democratic  minority 
held  the  whip-hand,  however,  in  the 
threat  that  they  would  appeal  to  the 
people  to  reject  the  constitution  if  they 
should  consider  it  .  too  reactionary. 
Through  the  interplay  of  these  opposing 
forces,  an  instrument  was  wrought  out 
which  in  my  judgment  will  commend  it- 
self to  the  country.  But  readers  of 
THE  SURVEY  are  chiefly  interested  in 
the  social  principles  which  the  new  con- 
stitution contains. 

CHILD  LABOR  PENSIONS 

My  own  chief  business  with  the  con- 
vention was  to  effect  the  adoption  of 
principles  necessary  to  protect  working 
children.  I  reached  Santa  Fe  ten  days 
before  the  convention  adjourned  and 
found  that  it  had  already  adopted  a  pro- 
vision, in  the  article  on  mines  and  min- 
ing, that  "no  children  under  the  age  of 
fourteen  years  shall  be  employed  in 
mines."  The  attempt  was  made  to  strike 
this  provision  out  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  legislation,  and  that  the  standard 
of  fourteen  set  in  the  constitution  for 
the  employment  of  children  in  mines  was 
two  years  too  'low.  The  convention, 
however,  decided  to  retain  this.  The 
mining  interests,  which  were  largely  rep- 
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resented  in  the  convention,  feared  that 
the  Legislature  would  fix  the  age  limit 
at  sixteen,  and  the  friends  of  child  labor 
reform  feared  that  subsequent  Leg; 
latures  would  be  so  dominated  by  the 
mining  interests  that  they  would  nut  go 
beyond  the  present  territorial  statute, 
which  fixes  the  age  limit  at  twelve.  How- 
ever, a  general  provision  was  inserted, 
which  says  that  "the  Legislature  shall 
enact  suitable  laws  for  the  regulation  of 
the  employment  of  children." 

The  first  section  of  the  article  on  the 
judiciary  department  provides  that  courts 
inferior  to  district  courts,  ami  "includ- 
ing juvenile  courts",  may  be  estab- 
lished by  law  in  any  county  or  munici- 
pality of  the  state.  Another  provision 
will  be  of  interest  to  the  friends  »i 
prison  reform :  "The  penitentiary  is  a 
reformatory  and  industrial  school,  and 
all  persons  confined  therein  shall,  so  far 
as  consistent  with  discipline  and  the  pub- 
lic interest,  be  employed  in  some  bene- 
ficial industry ;  and  where  a  convict  has 
a  dependent  family,  his  net  earnings 
shall  be  pai  family  if  necessary 

for  their  support."     Lr.-c 

rbidden. 

I'mler  the  article  on  education  it  is 
provider!  that  "every  child  of  school  age 
and  of  sufficient  physical  and  mental 
ability  shall  be  required  to  attend  a  pub- 
lic or  other  school  during  such  period 
and  for  such  time  as  mav  be  prescribed 
by  1 

I  paid  a  visit  one  Sunday  afternoon  to- 
the  penitentiary  at  Santa  Fc.  The  serv- 
ke  was  conducted  in  the  chapel,  and 
one  of  the  convict-  acted  a-  interpreter 
to  the  speaker  since  nearly  every  assem- 
bly in  N'ew  Mexico  must  be  bilingual.  I 
was  greatly  pleased  with  the  discipline 
of  the  penitentiary,  and  the  general  pro- 
vi-i.itis  for  the  care  and  comfort  of  the 
convicts.  The  territorial  history  ,,f  \ 
Mexico  during  recent  years  is  not  alto- 
gether admirable,  as  is  inevitable  when 
a  people  is  without  real  self-government, 
and  improvement  must  come  from  it 
lative  or  executive  authority  3,000  nr 
away.  But  I  heard  on  all  sides  praise 
the  conduct  of  the  educational,  char- 
itable, and  penal  institutions  of  the  new 
territory. 


Oliver  In  \JM  Ang<-I«4  Kn 

nil.   ri  oi-i  i   >    u  i  \i  . . 

THE  SPANISH  AMERICANS 

I  \\ish  it  were  possible  in  this  brief 
article  to  remove  some  of  the  prejudices 
which  survive  in  the  ICast  against  the 
Spanish-American  people  of  N'ew  Mcx- 
They  form  about  sixty  per  cent 
of  the  population  and  have  ]>res. 
the  olile^t  civilization  which  has  persist- 
'.ti  American  soil.  San  Miguel 
Church  was  built  before  Jamestown  was 
founded,  to  say  nothing  of  the  landing 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  on  Plymouth 
Rifle.  With  their  civilization  was  pre- 
served the  purity  of  their  blood,  through 
400  years  of  isolation  and  of  warfare 
with  hostile  Indians.  They  are  not  the 
mongrel  race  to  be  found  on  the  south- 
ern border  of  Texas  or  across  the  line 
in  i  >ld  Mexico.  They  do  not  like  to 
be  called  Mexicans,  and  insist  that  they 
are  New  Mexicans  or  Spanish-Ameri- 
cans. While  a  good  many  of  the  older 
people  do  not  speak  English,  the  chil- 
dren, through  the  schools  and  their  con- 
tact with  other  Americans,  speak  both 
languages  with  facility.  In  the  con- 
vention I  was  especially  impressed  with 
the  ability,  and  oftentimes  with  the  elo- 
quence, of  the  Spanish-American  dele- 
gates, who  numbered  thirty-two.  Twen- 
ty-six of  these  were  alumni  of  St.  Mi- 
chael's College  at  Santa  Fe,  which  in 
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the  fifty-one  years  of  its  existence  has 
sent  out  thousands  of  pupils  into  the  ter- 
ritory. In  the  convention  there  was  an 
interpreter  for  the  chair  and  three  in- 
terpreters on  the  floor,  but  only  two 
members  of  the  convention  really  need- 
ed their  services.  It  is  a  species  of 
Philistinism  peculiar  to  our  arrogant 
Saxon  race,  that  we  should  insist  that 
our  children  be  taught  dead  languages 
in  school,  while  we  object  to  the  natural 
acquirement  of  two  tongues  by  the  chil- 
dren of  these  Spanish-Americans,  as 
though  it  were  a  reflection  on  American 
institutions.  It  would  be  well  if  we 
could  learn  something  of  the  courtesy, 
tolerance  and  hospitality  of  these,  our 
.  fellow-citizens  of  old  Spanish  stock. 

THE  CONTRAST  IN  ARIZONA 

But  if  New  Mexico  represents  more 
than  any  other  state  the  civilization  of 
the  old  world,  Arizona  is  of  the  West, 
western.  No  greater  contrasts  can  be 
imagined  than  those  to  be  met  with  in 
traveling  from  Santa  Fe,  "the  city  of 
the  holy  faith,"  to  Phoenix  and  south- 
ern Arizona.  You  drop  down  from 
7,000  feet  above  sea,  with  snow-capped 
mountains  circling  the  horizon,  to  an  al- 
titude of  1,000  feet,  where  in  the  closing 
days  of  -November  roses  and  chrysan- 
themums were  in  full  bloom.  In  Santa 
Fe  the  burro  is  still  the  chosen  beast  of 
burden.  Phoenix  boasts  of  more  auto- 
mobiles in  proportion  to  its  population 
than  any  other  city  in  the  country,  and 
I  have  not  seen  so  many  bicycles  since 
the  early  craze  of  the  nineties.  The 
compelling  reason  for  both  is  the  fact 
that  Phoenix  is  a  city  of  magnificent  dis- 
tances. The  Capitol  is  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  City  Hall,  and  the  lots 
grow  larger  as  one  leaves  the  center  of 
the  city.  The  plain  is  well  watered  by 
irrigation,  though  it  is  not  without  its 
surrounding  mountains,  bare  of  foliage 
but  glistening  with  rare  colors  in  the 
sunlight. 

As  the  New  Mexico  convention  was 
typically  republican,  the  Arizona  con- 
vention was  typically  democratic.  Of 
the  fifty-two  members,  forty-one  were 
democrats  and  eleven  republicans.  The 
able  leadership  and  compact  discipline 


of  the  New  Mexico  convention  were 
lacking,  but  the  average  of  native  abil- 
ity was  higher.  Only  one  caucus  was 
held,  for  the  election  of  officers,  and 
there  have  been  a  hundred  tie  votes  in 
.  the  convention.  Every  report  of  a  com- 
mittee was  threshed  out  in  committee 
of  the  whole,  each  man  speaking  his  own 
mind.  Arizona  has  a  population  of  30,- 
ooo  Mexicans,  but  they  seem  to  be  an 
inferior  class  to  the  New  Mexicans,  and 
the  4,000  voters  among  them  had  no 
representative  in  the  convention.  One 
county  sent  to  the  convention  a  machin- 
ist, a  plumber,  a  locomotive  engineer,  two 
miners,  a  butcher,  three  lawyers — one 
of  them  the  only  corporation  lawyer  in 
the  body — and  a  railroad  switchman  who 
successfully  contested  the  place  against 
one  of  the  greatest  mining  magnates  of 
Arizona  and  Old  Mexico.  But  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  revision 
was  a  Harvard  graduate,  formerly  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  World's  Work. 
and  the  completed  Arizona  constitution 
is  said  to  be  the  shortest  in  any  state, 
and  it  reads  well.  The  initiative,  refer- 
endum and  recall  are  writ  large,  the  re- 
call extending  to  all  elective  officers,  in- 
cluding the  judges.  Ten  per  cent  of 
the  qualified  electors  have  the  right  to 
propose  any  legislative  measure,  and  fif- 
teen per  cent  any  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution, while  five  per  cent  may  pro- 
pose the  repeal  of  any  legislative  act. 
and  twenty-five  per  cent  may  order  that 
the  recall  of  an  official  be  submitted  to 
the  people. 

I  found  that  the  convention  had  ten- 
tatively agreed  upon  a  measure  fixing 
an  age  limit  of  fifteen  for  children  em- 
ployed in  mines  and  dangerous  occupa- 
tions, and  that  it  was  bent  upon  fixing 
some  age  limit  for  the  guidance  of  future 
Legislatures.  I  was  able  to  persuade  the 
members  to  adopt  the  following  provis- 
ion: 

No  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years 
shall  be  employed  in  any  gainful  occupation  at 
any  time  during  the  hours  in  which  the  public 
schools  of  the  district  in  which  the  child  re- 
sides are  in  session;  nor  shall  any  child  under 
sixteen  years  of  age  be  employed'underground 
in  mines,  or  in  any  occupation  injurious  to 
health  or  morals  or  hazardous  to  life  or  limb; 
or  in  any  occupation  at  night,  or  for  more 
than  eight  hours  in  any  one  day. 
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The  fellow  servant  doctrine  is  abrogat- 
ed. An  employer's  liability  and  work- 
men's compensation  act  is  made  man- 
datory upon  the  Legislature. 

The  distinction  between  juvenile  and 
adult  delinquency  is  made  clear  by  the 
provision:  "It  shall  be  unlawful  to  con- 
fine any  minor  under  the  age  of  eighteen 
years,  accused  or  convicted  of  crime,  in 
the  same  section  of  any  jail  or  prison  in 
which  adult  prisoners  are  confined.  Suit- 
able quarters  shall  be  prepared  for  the 
confinement  of  such  minors."  In  another 


section  the  Legislature  is  required  to 
establish  and  support  reformatory  in- 
stitutions. 

It  is  believed  that  both  constitutions 
will  be  ratified  by  the  people  of  the  two 
territories,  and  as  New  Mexico  will  un- 
doubtedly send  two  republican  senators, 
and  Arizona  two  democratic,  thus  con- 
tinuing the  present  political  status,  the 
opinion  is  here  given  for  what  it  may  be 
worth,  that  Congress  will  conclude  that 
each  state  is  entitled  to  the  kind  of  con- 
stitution it  evidently  wants. 


INDUSTRIAL  SURVEY  OF  THE  MONTH 
GRAHAM  TAYLOR 


CHICAGO  STRIKE  ENDING 

the  garment  worker*'  strike  at 
Chicago  is  at  least  approaching  an  end, 
a  review  of  the  course  it  has  run  may 
connect  the  details  hitherto  reported  in 
our  Comtji"n  Welfare  paragraphs. 

In  its  sudden  rise,  rapid  spread,  and 
formidable  proportions,  it  resembled  a 
peasant  uprising  more  than  an  organized 
strike.  All  but  a  few  hundreds  of  the 
30,000  or  more  who  "went  out"  from  all 
branches  of  the  trade  were  unorganized 
when  they  quit  working.  The  highest 
paid  men,  the  cutters,  walked  out  first, 
over  a  difference  with  their  employers — 
Hart,  Schaffner  and  Marx — concerning 
a  fraction  of  a  cent  in  wages.  And  then, 
without  having  a  strike  "called"  or  or- 
ganizcd.  without  leadership  or  concerted 
action,  one  crew  after  another,  in  widely 
scattered  shops,  under  different  manage- 
ments, threw  down  their  work  at  the 
news  that  the  cutters  had  struck.  "Now 
is  our  chance"  was  the  only  argument,  to 
which  whole  shops  full  of  men  and  of 
girls,  speaking  six  different  languages 
and  having  no  bond  but  their  common 
toil,  yielded  by  common  consent. 

Coercion  is  charged  with  responsibility 

for  the  strike.    But  the  Garment  Work- 

nion  was  too  small  when  the  strike 

began  to  account  for  so  much  of  a  mass 

ment  all  at  once.    There  were  more 

thousands  in  the  mass  than  there  were 

hundreds  in  the  union.     I-oyalty  to  the 

union  cannot  account  for  the  strike,  be- 


cause the  present  local  leader  has  never 
commanded  even  the  confidence  of  its 
members  or  the  public.  Moreover,  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  strikers  c<  m- 
M-IS  of  recently  arrived  immigrants,  who 
have  not  been  in  America  long  enough  to 
understand  unionism,  much  less  to  be 
to  the  local  union  which  they  had 
ii"t  joined  before  they  struck.  They 
were  moved  instinctively  to  stand  to- 
gether as  shopmates  or  as  fellow-country- 
men, who  were  earning  their  living  and 
supporting  their  families  by  the  same 
trade. 

While  the  grievances,  considered  apart, 
were  minor  and  varied,  they  were  suffi- 
cient, when  taken  together  in  each  shop, 
to  bind  shopmates  together.  The  greatest 
grievance  common  to  all  shops,  which 
united  most  of  their  workers  throughout 
the  city,  was  the  fact  that  the  employers 
neither  offered  nor  permitted  any  griev- 
ances to  be  presented  by  committees  of 
employes.  Each  one  having  a  complaint 
was  obliged  to  suffer  in  silence  or  to  risk 
disfavor,  if  not  discharge,  in  making  it 
known  to  the  overseer,  singly  and  unsup- 
ported. This  was  the  more  difficult  for 
the  employes  to  understand  or  submit  to, 
because  they  were  so  closely  related  to 
each  other  in  the  organization  of  the 
shop,  in  the  work  they  produced  together, 
and  in  their  relations  to  one  another  in 
each  room. 

Had  this  grievance  been  rectified  at  the 
start,  or  had  it  not  been  excluded  from 
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the  other  grievances  which  Hart,  Schaff- 
ner  and  Marx  agreed  with  the  garment 
workers'  international  president  to  sub- 
mit to  arbitration,  the  strike  might  have 
ended  soon  after  it  began  with  far  more 
satisfaction  and  less  loss  to  all  concerned, 
than  on  any  other  condition.  When  this 
firm,  having  forty-eight  shops  and  10,000 
employes,  finally  yielded  this  point,  and 
included  "whatever  grievances,  if  any," 
in  their  agreement  to  arbitrate,  the  Chi- 
cago Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Wo- 
man's Trade  Union  League,  which  had 
become  parties  to  the  controversy, 
promptly  accepted  it.  The  joint  strike 
committee,  representing  both  these  organ- 
izations and  the  garment  workers,  at  once 
set  out  to  gain  the  strikers'  acceptance 
of  this  agreement  as  the  basis  for  their 
immediate  return  to  work. 

Their  public-spirited  effort,  led  by 
Pres.  John  Fitzpatrick  of  the  Chicago 
Federation  of  Labor  and  Margaret 
Dreier  Robins,  president  of  the  Woman's 
Trade  Union  League,  to  pave  the  way  for 
a  just  peace  by  explaining  these  accepted 
terms  to  the  strikers,  was  nobly  and  cour- 
ageously undertaken.  With  copies  of 
the  agreement  printed  in  Italian,  Bo- 
hemian, Yiddish,  Polish,  Lithuanian  and 
English,  they  started  upon  their  rounds 
of  over  forty  halls  scattered  over  the 
city  at  which  the  strikers  held  their 
meetings.  The  odds  against  the  commit- 
tee lay  in  the  fact  that  -the  wholesale 
clothiers'  organization  and  that  of  the 
tailors  to  the  trade,  neither  of  which  in- 
cluded Hart,  SchafTner  and  Marx,  and 
which  considered  themselves  as  competi- 
tors to  this  firm,  refused  to  accept  or  even 
to  consider  the  agreement  which  the  lat- 
ter had  signed.  Persisting  in  the  fiction 
that  there  were  no  grievances  for  them  to 
arbitrate,  these  organizations  of  employ- 
ers declined  to  join  Hart,  Schaffner  and 
Marx  in  conference  with  the  City  Coun- 
cil's committee  to  mediate  the  settlement 
of  the  strike.  This  caused  their  employes 
to  object  to  accepting  an  agreement  which 
applied  to  one  firm  and  not  to  the  others. 

The  leader  of  the  local  garment  work- 
ers' union,  who  never  worked  with  the 
others  for  peace,  secretly  urged  this  and 
other  objections  to  the  agreement  before 
the  visits  of  the  strike  committee  to  the 
strikers  in  their  halls.  Even  this  might 


have  been  overcome  had  it  not  encoun- 
tered most  unexpectedly  another  more 
formidable  obstacle  to  united  action. 
Polish  men  strikers  confronted  the  strike 
committee  at  their  own  and  other  halls 
with  the  cry,  "We  have  sworn  by  the 
crucifix  to  accept  nothing  but  the  closed 
shop."  Then  it  appeared  that  an  excom- 
municated priest  of  an  independent  Pol- 
ish congregation  had  been  stirring  up  the 
fanaticism  of  these  men  and  their  wo- 
men to  resist  at  any  cost  the  arbitration 
agreement.  Immediate  violence,  ending 
in  the  defeat  of  the  agreement,  seemed 
certain,  if  the  committee  continued  its 
pacifying  effort,  which  was  therefore  ab- 
ruptly broken  off. 

With  the  failure  to  accept  arbitration 
some  strikers  began  to  falter.  A  few 
employes  returned  to  their  work  under 
individual  agreements,  assigning  as  a 
reason  the  refusal  of  the  other  strikers 
to  arbitrate  in  accordance  with  the  agree- 
ment of  the  firm.  The  good-fellowship, 
which  up  to  this  time  had  remained 
almost  unbroken,  began  then  to  be 
marred  by  a  fierce  fighting  spirit.  Some 
of  the  women  appeared  to  change  their 
firm  but  kindly  attitude  to  that  of  "an 
animal  at  bay,  only  fighting  to  protect 
its  young,"  as  one  of  their  friends  said 
who  noted  the  transformation. 

The  Christmas  spirit  was  seized  by  the 
Woman's  Trade  Union  League  to  coun- 
teract all  this.  Through  the  "commissary 
stations,"  which  it  had  united  with  the 
other  interests  in  maintaining,  Christmas 
dinners  were  sent  by  the  hundreds  to 
hungry  homes.  To  light  up  the  gloom  of 
destitution  and  despair  with  the  cheer  of 
good-will,  Christmas  celebrations  were 
held  at  some  of  the  strike  centers.  At 
Hod  Carriers'  Hall,  Pilsen  Park  and 
other  rendezvous  of  the  different  na- 
tionalities, Christmas  trees  were  lighted 
and  goodies  and  gifts  distributed  to  the 
young  people  of  the  older  strikers. 
Cheery  talks  heartened  the  dispirited  and 
turned  the  courageous  from  destructive 
to  constructive  purpose. 

The  peace  promised  to  "men  of  good- 
will" belongs  to  a  woman  this  Christmas 
in  Chicago.  For  if  there  ever  was  a 
peacemaker  to  claim  the  blessing  it  is 
Margaret  Dreier  Robins,  after  her  un- 
ceasing and  heroic  effort  during  three 
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months  of  strife,  under  the  fierce  stress 
and  strain  of  which  she  has  met  every 
demand  and  improved  every  opportunity 
for  "peace  with  honor,"  and  to  mitigate 
the  horror  of  cruel  industrial  war. 

Public  and  press  alike  protest  against 
ending  the  struggle  by  the  mere  exhaus- 
tion of  one  party  under  the  endurance 
•  if  the  other,  or  ending  it  without  some 
permanent  adjustment  between  employ- 
ers and  employes.  This  is  demanded  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  disturb- 
ances of  the  city's  peace  and  its  citizens' 
business  interests.  But  what  should  ap- 
peal to  the  proprietors  in  the  trade  is  the 
fact  that  with  the  present  peaceful  and 
co-operative  pursuit  of  the  industry  at 
Philadelphia  and  Xew  York,  the  principal 
competitors  of  the  Chicago  manufactur- 
ers, the  garment  trade  of  the  West  can- 
afford  the  disadvantage  of  divided 
forces  and  interrupted  work. 

Some  assurance  of  a  more  satisfactory 
settlement  is  given  by  Hart,  Schaffner 
and  Marx,  who  conclude  their  final 
statement  to  the  mayor  and  the  City 
Council's  committee  in  this  conciliatory 
spirit : 

Our  workers  can  come  back  to  us  in  full 
confidence  that  we  shall  be  ready  to  meet 
them  and  deal  with  them  liberally  in  all  mat- 
ters of  our  mutual  interest  and  welfare,  con- 
cerning which  they  and  we  are  better  inform- 
ed than  anybody  else. 

We  feel,  and  have  always  felt  that  the  in- 
terests of  pur  employes,  in  wages,  in  sani- 
tary conditions  of  labor,  in  all  that  affect! 
their  well-being,  are  matters  which  vitally 
concern  us  as  business  men  and  as  fellow 
men. 

.nwhile  the  joint  strike  committee 
reports  quick  recovery  from  whatever 
slump  was  threatened  by  the  failure  to 
ratify  the  arbitration  agreement.  This 
seems  to  be  verified  by  the  fact  that  the 
strike  benefits  already  assure  fuel  and 
food  sufficient  for  another  month  and  bv 
the  wonderfully  well  sustained  attend- 
ance and  enthusiasm  at  most  of  the  halls. 
Another  big  parade  of  strikers  demon- 
strates the  multitude  and  loyalty  of  their 
rank  and  file. 

ENGINEERS'  STRIKE  AVERTED 

The  value  of  having  some  recognized 
legal  means-  of  settling  industrial  differ- 
ences is  demonstrated  every  time  the 


Erdman  act  of  Congress  is  even  held  in 
reserve.  Conciliation  is  facilitated  by  the 
fact  that  its  provision  for  arbitration  may 
be  appealed  to  as  a  last  resort.  For  in 
that  event  both  parties  at  issue  know  that 
there  is  at  command  a  rational  means  of 
settling  their  differences,  "ready-made," 
easily  accessible,  promptly  available, 
which  gives  promise  of  capable  and  just 
arbitrament. 

Such  again  proves  to  be  the  case  in  the 
threatened  strike  of  32,780  locomotive  en- 
gineers, 97.52  per  cent  of  whom  voted 
to  strike  on  a  referendum  ballot.  For 
weeks  the  managers'  committee  and  Pres. 
Warren  S.  Stone,  with  other  officers  rep- 
resenting the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers,  had  been  in  a  deadlock.  Then 
the  mediation  of  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor  Neill  was  invoked,  with 
a  view  of  falling  back  upon  arbitration 
in  accordance  with  the  Erdman  act  if  this 
conciliation  failed.  When  he  arrived  in 
Chicago  both  parties  had  refused  to  make 
further  concessions  and  were  about  to 
break  off  negotiations  for  a  second  time. 
They  differed  as  widely  on  the  increase 
of  wages  as  on  the  fifteen  per  cent  de- 
manded by  the  engineers  and  the  nine 
and  a  half  per  cent  conceded  by  the  man- 
agers. After  conferences  with  each  side 
i  •  miinissioner  Neill  submitted  a  proposi- 
tion to  both,  with  the  assurance  that  if  it 
failed  to  secure  their  agreement  further 
negotiations  would  be  futile.  By  gaining 
some  minor  concessions  from  both,  he 
was  able  to  secure  the  agreement  of  each 
to  an  advance  of  wages  of  10.33  P*r  ccnt- 
This  increase  ranges  from  8.5  to  14.5 
per  cent,  according  to  different  sched- 
ules of  work.  It  adds  about  $4.000,000 
to  the  payroll  of  the  railroads,  and  will 
be  the  basis  of  a  working  agreement  con- 
tinuing several  years. 

But  the  magnitude  of  the  loss  saved  by 
averting  the  threatened  interruption  of 
business  may  be  imagined  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  sixty-one  western  railroads  were 
involved  and  fifty-three  per  cent  of  the 
"ntire  railroad  mileage  of  the  United 
States. 

The  differences  between  the  managers 
and  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Train- 
men and  the  Order  of  Railway  Conduc- 
tors have  been  settled  by  a  ten  per  cent 
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wage  increase  for  75,000  conductors  and 
trainmen  on  fifty-one  western  roads — a 
total  of  five  million  dollars.  This  marks 
the  culmination  of  the  general  wage 
movement  begun  by  railway  employes 
more  than  a  year  ago. 

CHRISTMAS  CONTRAST  IN  CIVICS 

Chicago  presented  a  Christmas  Day 
contrast  which  may  well  make  a  grim  im- 
pression on  every  man  in  public  office 
and  every  citizen  responsible  for  public 
opinion  everywhere. 

In  his  modest  home  lay  the  body  of 
Fire  Marshall  James  Horan,  awaiting 
the  highest  tribute  which  a  great  city  can 
give  a  man  who  had  served  it  bravely  for 
thirty  years  and  had  died  in  protecting 
it  from  flames. 

In  the  county  jail  a  former  police  in- 
spector spent  his  first  day  behind  bars 
on  the  way  to  state  prison,  sentenced  for 
from  one  to  five  years  by  the  decisions  of 
three  state  courts  for  accepting  bribes 
from  disorderly  resorts.  Two  years  ago 
they  were  held  in  almost  equal  popular 
esteem  and  both  were  considered  for  ap- 
pointment as  general  superintendent  of 
police.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
former  police  inspector  would  rather  lie 
in  the  honored  grave  of  the  dead  fire- 
man than  live  in  disgrace.  Although  not 
considered  the  only  guilty  officer,  or  the 


guiltiest  of  his  rank,  the  discipline  of  the 
force  imperatively  demanded  the  convic- 
tion of  every  guilty  man. 

The  public  cannot  escape  complicity  in 
the  death  of  the  one  or  in  the  dishonor 
of  the  other.  James  Horan,  from  the 
time  he  became  fire  marshall  until  the 
very  week  he  lost  his  life,  besought  both 
City  Council  and  packing  house  proprie- 
tors to  establish  a  high  pressure  water 
system  at  the  center  of  town  and  in  the 
stock  yards  district,  and  it  was  the  lack 
of  an  adequate  water  supply  that  gave 
uncontrollable  headway  to  the  packing- 
house fire  and  cost  the  lives  of  twenty- 
four  firemen.  Now,  all  too  late,  the  City 
Council  is  heeding  the  voice  of  the  dead 
in  planning  what  it  denied  the  living, 
and  the  packers  and  other  citizens  are 
contributing  a  quarter  of  a  million  dol- 
lars to  the  families  of  the  men  whom 
they  cannot  call  back  from  the  grave  to 
live  for  their  loved  ones,  or  to  protect 
the  property  and  lives  of  fellow  citizens. 

So,  too,  the  public  opinion  which  re- 
fuses either  to  regulate  the  social  vice,  as 
might  be  done,  or  to  suppress  it,  as  might 
be  attempted,  thereby  becomes  responsi- 
ble for  the  dishonor  of  police  officers  and 
their  failure  to  protect  the  public.  For 
the  discretion  which  this  public  opinion 
thus  forces  upon  the  police  is  impossible 
as  a  public  policy  and  well-night  irre- 
sistible as  a  personal  temptation. 


Braillcy   in    Chicago    A'etos. 
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SIX-DAY  VORK  AND  PENSIONS 
ASKED    BY   POSTAL   EMPLOYES 

The  December  issue  of  the  Postal  Rec- 
ord reports  progress  in  the  effort  of  the 
postal  clerks  throughout  the  service  to 
get  one  day's  rest  in  seven.  The  defeat 
in  the  last  session  of  Congress  of  an 
amendment  to  this  effect  in  the  post 
office  appropriation  bill  served  to  stimu- 
late the  agitation  of  the  postmen's  rest 
day  committee.  With  the  assistance  of 
the  ministry,  and  especially  of  the  Lord's 
\lliance,  the  committee  has  given 
the  movement  such  publicity  throughout 
the  country  that  there  is  hope  of  pa 
a  "compensative  rest  time  bill"  at  the 
present  session  of  Congress. 

The  postmasters  of  Colorado  Springs 
and  Detroit  have  been  closing  their  of- 
rx|H-rinientally  on  Sunday  mornings. 
since    the    law 
only       reqti: 
opening  in  case 
of    piil.l 
maml.   In   Den- 
ver   only     : 
out    of    25,000 
people  cira: 

ted 

against  Sunday 
closing  and 
in 

tests  are  re- 
port 

em;  ave 

in  bringing  ii|> 
the  (iotilden 
Retirement 
I'.ill  ill.  K 

pO*- 

tal     retirement 

Irtl:  in- 

!  in  the 

CM. 

Tli. 

.il- 
l«-tte  '    was      a 

J»rm«rj  14.  1911. 


IIB    STUCK    A 

:  I.KI.  IT  ri.r 


compulsory  savings  plan,  with  no  con- 
tribution   from    the   government    except 
running     expenses,     and     a     sum     .suf- 
ficient  to  cover   pensions    for  Jhe    first 
few  years  after  the  law  went  into  effect. 
•  •heapness  was  the  principal  argu- 
ment for  the  fiillette  bill  which  was  vig- 
'y  opposed  by  the  postmen.     They 
argued  that  their  salaries  could  not  bear 
ils. .ry  deductions,  since  the  average 
annual  salary  in  the  department  u.is  .  mly 
and  that  those  who  could  afford 
to  save  could  obtain  through   ordinary 
business  channels  a  rate  of  interest  much 
higher  than  the  three  and  one-half  per 
cent  offered  by  the  government. 

The  alternative  bill,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Goulden,  which  has  recently  been  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  on  civil  service 
reform,  is  enthusiastically  supported  by 

those  who  are 
to  be  its  bene- 
ficiaries. It  is 
a  straight  pen- 
si<  >n  scheme 
making  retire- 
ment at 
years  possible. 
•  nty  com- 
pulsory, and 
providing  a 
scale  of  pen- 
of  from 
fnrtv  to  seven- 
ty-five per  cent 
of  the  average 
salary  for  the 
five  years  pre- 
ceding retire- 
ment. This  rate 
is  based  upon 
years  of  ser- 
vice, the  mini- 
mum term  that 
establishes  eli- 
gibility being 
twenty  years. 
Retirement  on 

.1   Brooklyn  Eagle.    arrf)1,nt  of   HU- 
IAT    AM. 

ability  through 
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Davenport  in  New   York  G!o6e. 
THE    ONLY    DOOR    OPEN    TO    HIM. 

accident  or  illness  is  paid  relatively  high- 
er, the  minimum  term  of  service  re- 
quired .being  five  years,  at  which  thirty 
per  cent  salary  is  paid  during  incapacity ; 
seventy-five  per  cent  is  paid  after  twenty- 
six  years  or  more  of  service. 

The  principal,  and  practically  the  only, 
objection  made  to  the  Goulden  bill  is  its 
expense,  which  its  opponents  claim  will 
tend  to  prevent  increases  in  salaries.  To' 
this  the  postmen  reply  that  the  compul- 
sory savings  plan  or  any  contributory 
scheme  would  have  the  same  effect  of 
lowering  salaries,  and  that,  furthermore, 
in  the  army,  navy  and  judiciary,  straight 
pensions  have  not  had  this  effect.  On  the 
contrary,  they  point  to  the  fact  that  these 
departments  have  seen  substantial  in- 
creases in  salaries  during  the  same  period 
that  salaries  in  the  pensionless  post  of- 
fice department  are  averaging  lower  than 
in  1854. 

THE  MONEY  SPENT  TO 
FIGHT  TUBERCULOSIS 

The  annual  survey  of  its  field  issued  by 
the  National  Association  for  the  Sttidy 


and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  shows 
that  in  1910  nearly  $15,000,000  was  spent 
as  against  eight  million  in  1909.  The 
largest  item,  $11,376,500  for  treatment  in 
sanatoriums  and  hospitals,  is  almost 
double  that  of  the  year  before.  Anti- 
tuberculosis  associations  spent  $760,500, 
tuberculosis  dispensaries  $889,000,  and 
special  state  and  municipal  expenses  total 
$1,750,000. 

The  most  significant  point  in  the  fig- 
ures is  held  to  be  the  increase  in  the  pro- 
portion to  the  whole  of  the  public  money 
spent.  It  rose  from  53.5  per  cent  last 
year  to  62.6  per  cent.  The  total  of  public 
rnoneys,  $9,267,900,  is  almost  double  the 
amount  for  1009.  The  ratio  of  public 
to  private  disbursements  in  the  ten  states 
making  the  largest  expenditures  is  inter- 
esting: 


STATE 

PUBLIC 

PlilVATB             TOTAL 

N"o\v     York  .... 

.    $3,030.000 

$l,20fi.OOO  $4.245.000 

Pennsylvania     . 

1,431.  OOO 

673.000     2.104.000 

Massachusetts   . 

.       1.11S.OOO 

400,000     l.r.18.000 

Colorado     

105.000 

731.000          S3C..OOO 

Ohio     

r>7:;..~  

7R.OOO          040.500 

(  'onnecticut 

unv.-'io 

ifi-.soo       son.ooo 

New    Mexico  .  .  . 

250.000 

251.000          501.000 

Illinois     

24.-,.  IKIO 

20S.OOO          453.000 

California 

88.000 

310.000          404.000 

New    Jersey  .  .  . 

255,000 

130,700         385,700 

New  York  again  leads  in  both  columns. 
Plans  now  under  way  will  make  changes 
next  year  as,  for  instance,  in  Illinois, 
where  the  new  tax  for  tuberculosis  work 
will  greatly  increase  public  disbursements 
hereafter.1 

The  most  rapid  gain  of  any  kind  is  in 
New  York  state,  where  from  November 
15  to  December  15  seven  counties  took 
favorable  action  on  providing  institutions 
—  an  average  of  two  county  hospitals 
every  week  for  that  month.  This  was 
brought  about  by  the  tuberculosis  com- 
mittee of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Associ- 
ation, whose  work  was  reviewed  in  THE 
SURVEY  for  December  17.  The  combined 
appropriations  for  the  seven  hospitals  are 
over  $200,000.  When  the  association 
began  its  work  three  years  ago  only  three 
counties  out  of  the  fifty-seven  in  the  state 
made  any  institutional  provision  for  con- 
sumptives. Today  there  are  twenty-two 
county  hospitals  and  several  other  coun- 
ties with  small  populations  are  arrang- 
ing for  boarding  their  consumptives  in 
the  institutions  of  neighboring  counties. 

'See  THE  SURVEY  for  October  29,  1910.  p.  155. 
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t  to  date  over 

one  and  one-half  million  dollars.    At  least 

:ity  hosp  •  i  increase 

of  other  :  s  are 

expected  at  the  January  meetings  of  the 

county    boards   of    -uper\ :  i    the 

outlook    seems   bright    for    realizing   the 

association's  terse  program,  "Xo  uncared 

'.ubcrculosis  in  1915." 

EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY  BY 
OREGON     REFERENDUM 

The  ii  were  given  the 

icir  referendum  law  of  two 
liability  measures  "in-  ^upportcd  by  the 
Manufacturer-.1    .  \s>ociati'  .11.    tin- 
lie  manufaci" 

bill.  •  the  appointment  of  a 

il  ac- 

re< (Hired  to  report 

its   results   until    ;  -fore    tin- 

end    of    this    year's    Icyi-lami 
would  have  put  off  leg:  '  another 

The  labor  bill,  which  became  law 
r  majority  than  any  other  m« 
put  to  the  referendum,  provides  that,  all 
owners    and    others    employing   men    in 
ii.    alteration,    re- 
,r  of  any    .    .    .    struc- 
•M  the  erection  or  operation  of 
any  machinery,  or  in   the  manufacture, 
:tid  use  of  electricity,  or  in 
the  manufacture  or  use  of  any  dangerous 
appliance   or  <:''    shall    see    that 

all  materials  are  carefully  tested  to  de- 
tect defects,  and  all  scaffolding  or  like 
temp  Tucture  is  constructed  to 

bear  four  times  the  maximum  weight  to 
be  sustained,  and,  if  twenty  feet  or  more 
from  the  ground,  is  secured  from  sway- 
ing and  provided  with  a  guard  rail :  that 
all  dangerous  machinery,  shafts,  or  other 
openings  are  protected  or  enclosed :  that 
•Icte    insulation    is    provided    where 
electricity  is  used  and  all  except  hand 
machinery  is  provided  with  a  system  of 
at  the  entire  power  can  be 
shut  off  immediately  in  case  of  accident ; 
and   finally   that    every  other   safeguard 
•  •  specifically  men- 
tioned, is  u^-d  in  all  occupati- 

The  bill  provides  further  that  a  fine 
shall  be  imposed  for  failure  to  fulfill 
the«e  pr  that  in  case  the 


•lit   8u*. 

HIS  START  IS    I.I 

Tfc*  Ttlrgrafh  a*4   Trlrfhont   Apt   charge*   that 

In    wcnrtDC    l.-gUlmiun    10    «»»p    boy§    nut    of    the 

nlxht  in-...  National   child   Ijihor 

IIIK    iho    fitrninii    power    of 

Uw   embryo   dllicn." 


or  ln^  agent  fails  thus  to  p' 
his  machinery,  any  pv  '  lining  an 

injury    is    entitled    to    recover   dan 
without  the  pos-ihility  of  recourse  on  the 
employer^'   part   to  the  defences  of  the 
work'  :nption  of  risk  or  his  own 

or  a  fellow  servant's  negligence. 

The  i  iregon  law  -I*--  not  go  as  far  in 
the  direction  of  comprn-ation  as  the 
York  law,  but  it  is  in  advance  of 
that  or  any  other  state  law  in  laying  down 
and  enforcing  by  tine  a  standard  of  acci- 
dent prevent' 

WOMEN  ORGANIZE 
STRIKE     COUNCIL 

With  the  object  of  separating  its  strike 

activities  from  its  regular  work  of  organi- 

/ation     and     (-duration,     the     Woman's 

Trade  I'mon  League  of   Xew  York  has 

tlv    incorporated   the    Strike   Coun- 

.  il  of  \e\\   York,  which  i^  to  be  financed 

•e  funds,  but  directed  by  Mary 

;  >reier.    Can.la     U'ocrishoffer,    and 
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Bill  in  Baltimore  Sun. 


BACK  TO  THE   LAND. 

Johns  Hopkins  University  has  Just  succeeded 
In  raising  the  funds  for  moving  Its  buildings 
from  the  city  to  the  country. 

Helen  Marot,  all  officers  of  the  league. 
The  objects  of  the  council  are  to  antici- 
pate and  prevent  strikes  of  women  work- 
ers in  industries  where  they  are  threat- 
ened, by  building  up  such  strong  organi- 
zations of  women  that  their  demands  will 
be  respected  without  recourse  to  a  strike ; 
to  co-operate  with  trade  unions  in  cases 
where  strikes  are  unavoidable — either 
because  amicable  methods  of  adjusting 
difficulties  have  failed  or  because  a  strike 
would  facilitate  the  process  of  trade  un- 
ion organization  —  in  bringing  such 
strikes  to  a  successful  issue;  and  finally, 
to  pay  benefits  to  strikers  or  wages  to 
those  whose  work  is  interrupted  by  trade 
union  activities. 

The  council  held  its  first  meeting  in 
December  and  began  its  work  by  donat- 
ing $1,000  to  the  striking  garment  work- 
e^s  of  Chicago. 

EXPRESSMEN  REACH 
FINAL     SETTLEMENT 

Final  .  adjustment  of  the  difficulties1 
between  the  four  great  express  com- 
panies and  their  drivers,  helpers,  and 
platform  men  in  New  York,  which  was 
made  early  in  December,  grants  the 
eleven-hour  day  and  a  rate  of  pay  sub- 

1  THE  SURVF.T  November  12. 


stantially  that  demanded  by  the  men — 
fifty  dollars  a  month  as  a  minimum  for 
helpers,  and  an  increase  of  about  five 
dollars  a  month  for  all  other  classes  of 
workers  up  to  those  receiving  seventy- 
five  dollars  or  over  a  month,  who  in  all 
cases  do  not  receive  a  raise.  For  over- 
time work  helpers  receive  from  seven- 
teen to  twenty  cents  an  hour,  according 
to  an  agreement  made  with  individual 
companies ;  drivers  and  platform  men 
from  twenty-five  to  twenty-seven  cents. 
Five  holidays  with  pay  are  promised  and 
promotion  is  to  be  made  according  to 
seniority. 

THE  FRIENDLY  VISIT  OF 
A     CHRISTMAS     TREE 

In  December,  the  members  of  a  de- 
partment of  the  Women's  Educational 
and  Industrial  Union  decided  that  they 
would  like  to  give  a  Christmas  tree  to 
some  Boston  family  instead  of  gifts  to 
each  other.  They  offered  it  to  one  of  the 
districts  of  the  Associated  Charities.  A 
deserted  wife  with  three  children  under 
twelve  was  chosen,  and  a  friendly  visitor 
talked  over  arrangements  with  the 
mother.  The  day  after  Christmas  being 
decided  upon,  the  tree  was  delivered 
Christmas  Eve  that  the  children  might 
have  all  the  joy  of  anticipation. 

From  early  morning  the  mother's 
preparations  were  under  way ;  the  floors 
were  scrubbed,  curtains  and  bedspreads 
washed,  and  the  children  dressed  in  their 
best.  She  was  asked  by  the  visitor  to  en- 
tertain another  family  of  five  children 
and  their  mother  and  responded  cordially 
to  the  suggestion.  An  hour  before  the 
time  set  for  the  tree,  the  visitor  arrived 
laden  with  the  gifts  prepared  with  the 
advice  and  suggestion  of  the  children's 
mother.  All  delightedly  shared  in  the 
trimming  of  the  tree.  A  friend  loaned 
a  music  box  which  added  much  festive- 
ness.  The  children  recited  carols  learned 
at  school  and  before  the  candles  were 
burned  to  their  sockets  the  gifts  were 
distributed. 

The  oldest  boy  visitor  acted  as  Santa 
Claus  assisted  by  the  eldest  girl  hostess. 
The  joy  over  one  another's  pleasure  was 
a  sight  not  soon  to  be  forgotten.  One 
little  girl,  receiving  a  doll,  exclaimed, 
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'He  looks  just  like  my  baby  brother  that 

I  shall  name  him  Johnnie!"    The 

r  was  herself  much  surprised  with 

the    gift    of    a    green    pincushion,    the 

mother  telling  her  she  had  "made  every 

stitch  of  it"  herself. 

Might  children  and  two  mothers  filled 
;nall  room  to  ',ng  but  no  one 

minded,  and  the  hospitable  soul  of   the 
green   pin   cushion   maker   found   great 
'action  in  providing  coffee  and  cook- 
hough  she  had  to  borrow  cups  from 
the  neighbors.    At  the  end  of  the  afttr- 
:tor    was    thoroughly    con- 
vinced that  only  in  a  home  can  Christmas 
truly  be  celebrated. 

RESPONSIBILITY  PUT  UP  TO 
DEPARTMENT    OF    HEALTH 

unanimous  action  at  its  last  meet- 
ing, the  American  Society  for  Sanitary 
and  Moral  Prophylaxis  urged  the  Xew 
York  Department  of  Health  to  establish 
compulsory  reporting  of  venereal  dis- 
eases as  it  does  of  tuberculosis,  smallpox 
and  other  infectious  dise.i  ':scus- 

.it   the   meeting  crystallized   in   the 
opinion  that  •  TV  reporting  is  an 

absolutely  necessary  first  step  in  any 
program  for  reducing  the  social  evil  and 
its  accompanying  diseases.  \  'ntil  the  ex- 
tent of  venereal  diseases  i-  known,  all 
efforts  at  improvement  will  be  held  back. 
I'r  ith.  representing  the 

State  niariticv    \i'l    \ -.<•>••  >wed 

that  the  department  has  full  power  • 
this.   It  can  make  and  enforce  laws  with- 
out inter:  .v  the  courts,  he  held. 

•i  the  bill  establishing  the  depart- 
ment wa-  the  sweeping  powers 
given  to  it  were  not  clearly  recognized, 
but  the  law  has  been  upheld  in  the  courts. 
The  department  ran  require  compulsory 
registration  at  once  if  it  will.  A  number 
this  and  pointed 

out  that  all  that  is  needed  is  to  create  the 
necessary  support  by  physicians  and  by 
public  opinion.  This  may  not  be  accom- 
plished in  a  day  for.  as  Dr.  Keyes 
showed,  the  medical  >n  as  a 

whole  is  not  friendly :  when  it  was  pro- 

•  fifteen  .  make  tuber- 

culosis reportahle,  one  physician  was  so 
angered  that  he  left  a  meeting  of  the 
Academy  of  Medicine  in 


Harding   in    Brooklyn    Eafflt. 
THERE  THEY   GO! 

Action  on  this  question  followed  a  gen- 
eral discussion  of  the  social  evil  and 
K  ~<)  of  the  Page  bill,  which  includ- 
ed a  scholarly  review  of  European  regu- 
lation and  its  failure  to  reduce  d: 
by  1'rof.  l-.dwin  l\.  A.  Seligman  of  Co- 
lumbia, who  ma*!'  lions  for 
checking  the  evil : 

Raise  the  general  standard  of  living  and 
thus  diminish  the  necessity  for  going  into 
prostitution  as  a  means  of  livelihood. 

Repress  the  white  slave  traffic. 

Regulate  and  improve  dance  halls  and  sa- 
loons which  often  convert  a  first  offender  into 
a  permanent  prostitute. 

Develop  character  tlirminh  special  education 
nlnriK  thric  lines  and  thus  tend  to  affect  de- 
mand as  well  as  supply. 

Require  a  certificate  of  good  health  as  a 
preliminary  to  issuing  a  marriage  license.  This 
is  not  illusory  and  is  being  done  more  and 
more. 

Organization  and  continuity  of  effort  are  es- 
sential. The  Committee  of  Fifteen  did  some 
good,  but  went  out  of  existence  within  a  few 
months.  The  Society  for  Sanitary  and  Moral 
Prophylaxis  is  doing  an  admirable  work,  but 
there  is  need  for  a  permanent  organization 
which  will  do  still  more.  Such  an  nrganiza- 
'lould  not  only  study  the  c|iir-ti<>n  from 
the  bottom  up— from  the  econon. 
medical  and  ethical  points  of  view;  but  should 
draft  laws  for  submission  to  the  Legislature; 
should  see  to  it  thnt  the  proper  authorities 
effectively  administer  the  law  when  enacted; 
and  should  educate  public  opinion  until  it  rec- 
ognize* the  hirlcotistM-ss  <if  one  of  the  greatest 
nr  time. 


THE  ST.  LOUIS  MEETINGS 

HENRY  RAYMOND  MUSSEY 

Columbia  University 


Those  respectable  persons  who  think 
the  world  good  enough  as  it  is  may  well 
be  pardoned  if  they  object  to  students  of 
the  social  sciences  as  shakers  of  the  pil- 
lars of  social  order.  If  such  a  person  had 
wandered  into  the  Planters  or  the  South- 
ern Hotel  in  St.  Louis  during  the  last 
week  in  December,  he  would  soon  have 
wandered  out  in  disgust,  for  he  would 
have  found  lobbies,  dining  rooms,  and 
parlors  filled  with  men  and  women  dis- 
cussing methods  of  social  improvement 
and  means  of  interesting  students  in  such 
questions.  Perhaps  the  most  striking 
features  of  the  meetings  of  the  six  as- 
sociations that  gathered  in  St.  Louis 
were,  first,  the  practical  social  interest  of 
the  questions  they  considered,  and  sec- 
ond, the  scientific,  straightforward  spirit 
in  which  those  questions  were  approach- 
ed. 

American  students  today  are  primar- 
ily interested  in  the  solution  of  definite 
practical  problems,  rather  than  in  the 
clever  solving  of  theoretical  puzzles. 
Vast  questions  of  industrial  and  political 
reorganization  insistently  press  for  solu- 
tion, and  settle  themselves  in  some  fash- 
ion whether  we  will  or  not.  Live  men  are 
almost  irresistibly  drawn  to  study  these 
•questions,  and  pure  theory  suffers  in  con- 
sequence. The  result  may  be  a  bit  un- 
fortunate scientifically;  practically  it 
gives  the  humanitarian  and  the  reformer 
reason  for  unmixed  rejoicing.  The  cause 
of  sane  and  rapid  progress  is  much  ad- 
vanced thereby. 

As  evidence  of  these  statements  let 
the  reader  note  a  few  of  the  subjects 
taken  up  at  St.  Louis.  While  the  econ- 
omists were  studying  the  effects  of  immi- 
gration and  various  kinds  of  taxation, 
the  relative  advantages  of  railroads  and 
canals,  not  only  to  the  shipper,  but  to 
the  community  in  general,  the  develop- 
ment of  an  accounting  system  that  shall 
make  possible  the  determination  of  a  fair 
price,  and  the  possibilities  of  socialism ; 
the  political  scientists  were  discussing 
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direct  primaries,  progressive  political 
movements  in  Europe  and  the  reform  of 
judicial  procedure;  the  sociologists  were 
considering  the  influence  and  possibilities 
of  the  church  and  other  organizations  in 
city  and  country;  the  statisticians  were 
presenting  the  facts  of  agricultural  de- 
velopment as  drawn  from  the  last  cen- 
sus ;  the  students  of  labor  legislation 
were  examining  the  results  of  phos- 
phorus and  lead  poisoning,  the  frequency 
of  its  occurrence  and  the  methods  of  pre- 
venting it;  the  home  economists  were 
studying  in  the  broadest  possible  way  the 
baking  of  bread  and  the  cooking  of  meat, 
the  decoration  of  the  house,  the  judgment 
of  textiles,  the  questions  of  domestic 
service  and  the  training  of  children. 
Theory  there  was  in  plenty;  for  after  all 
no  one  can  think  about  facts  without 
forming  some  sort  of  a  theory,  but  it 
was  theory  arising  out  of  interest  in 
real  and  vital  questions. 

The  meetings  of  all  the  associations 
were  characterized  by  a  certain  unity  of 
viewpoint  and  method,  no  less  striking 
than  their  oneness  of  aim.  All  of  them 
kept  th;  whole  field  of  social  life  more 
or  less  clearly  in  view.  No  program 
could  illustrate  this  more  clearly  than 
that  of  the  Sociological  Society.  The 
address  of  the  president,  Professor  Gid- 
dings,  was  a  thoughtful  consideration  of 
the  part  played  by  war  in  the  history  of 
civilization.  At  present,  he  pointed  out, 
war  constitutes  a  fearful  menace  to  so- 
cial progress,  and  he  indicated  the  condi- 
tions that  must  be  fulfilled  if  it  is  to  be 
avoided.  From  the  broad  sweep  of  such 
ideas  to  the  detail  of  what  the  church 
can  do  for  the  rural  community  seems 
no  small  step.  Yet  in  studying  both 
questions  alike,  the  point  of  view  em- 
braced the  whole  on-moving  social  pro- 
cess. Much  the  same  thing  might  be 
said  of  the  other  programs.  If  they 
limited  themselves  rather  more  narrowly 
to  economic  or  political  considerations, 
it  was  generally  not  from  lack  of  recog- 
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iiiti"ii  of  the  importance  of  those  large 
biological  and  purely  social  influences 
on  which  the  sociologists  rightly  lay 
stress. 

\\  ithin  the  broad  field  of  social  bet- 
terment, the  Association  for  Labor  Legis- 
i  has  taken  for  its  particular  task 
the  improvement  of  living  and  wonting 
conditions   by   law.      It   has   wisely   de- 

:f  t«  two  problems:  indi. 
fie  and  workingmen's  compensation. 
iy  lias  an  organization  come  into  the 
field  when  the  time  was  more  fully  ripe, 
aii'l  rarely  has  one  been  able  to  point  to 
definite    results    more    quickly    realized. 
While   the   association   is   in.  a   sense  a 
lization  as  none  of  the 
others  i>,  yet  its  methods  of  work  are 
identical  with  those  adopted  by  the  other 
a — the  patient  collection  and  study 
'elating  to  the  problem  under 
the    examination    of    all 
11  methods  for  dealing  with  it,  the 
mg  out  of  a  practicable  policy  of 
.action.     It  is  only  by  going  a  little  fur- 
ther than  the  other  organizations  do  in 
actually  urging  such  action,  that  this  as- 
sociation oversteps  the  narrow  line  that 
-eparates  the  student  from  the  social 
rner.    The  report  of  progress  in  the 
of  industrial  hygiene  and  working- 
men's  compensation  made  at  this  meeting 
was  an  inspiring  one,  and  gave  promise 
of  large  results  to  be  attained  in  the  im- 
mediate future.     Members  of  the  asso- 
ciation were  urged  to  write  to  their  con- 
men  at  once  in  support  of  the  Esch 
bill  to  prevent  the  use  of  white  phos- 
phorus in  match  manufacture,  the  sec- 
.    pointing  out   that   all   objections 
bill  on  the  ground  of  its  favoring 
the  so-called  match  trust  had  been  en- 
tirely overcome. 

A  large  part  of  the  changes  that  eco- 
nomic and  sociological  study  indicates  as 
desirable  are  to  be  attained  only  by  polit- 
ical action.  The  political  scientists  are 
engaged  in  a  comparative  study  of  the 
best  methods  of  such  action.  Conse- 
quently the  meetings  of  the  political 
•;<-e  Association  increase  from  year 
to  year  in  interest  and  importance.  At 
St  I-ouis  they  went  into  recent  consti- 
•lal  developments  in  F.urope.  the 
working  of  direct  primary  laws  in  var- 
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ious  states  under  various  conditions  at 
various  periods  of  time,  the  advantages 
ot  different  methods  of  judicial  proced- 
ure. Such  study,  based  on  the  facts, 
means  rapid  advance  in  political  develop- 
ment, which  is  one  of  the  necessary  con- 
ditions of  healthy  social  progress  in  these 
days  of  democratic  government.  It  was 
interesting  to  see  how  the  wtork  of  the 
political  scientists  fitted  into  that  of  the 
other  stutienfs  at  this  gathering. 

The  Statistical  Association  has  for  its 
task  the  improvement  of  a  tool  that 
comes  to  be  used  more  and  more  by 
workers  in  all  scientific  field--.  Yirc-pres- 
ident  Hoffman's  annual  address  on  life 
insurance  progress  was  an  excellent  il- 
lustration of  the  possibilities  of  the  use 
of  this  tool,  as  was  Professor  Fisher's 
masterly  presentation  of  the  quantity 
theory  of  money  before  the  economic  as- 
sociation. The  statistical  method  is  one 
of  the  most  important  in  the  marshaling 
of  the  facts  that  are  essential  to  the 

lishment  of  sound  conclusions  as  a 
basic  for  social  action. 

The  Home  Economic  Association,  lat- 
est comer  in  this  family  of  scientific  or- 
ganizations, had  its  origin  perhaps  even 
more  clearly  than  any  of  the  others  in  the 
necessity  of  scientific  treatment  of  prac- 
tical problems.  The  solution  of  these 
home  problems  has  hitherto  been  by  rule 
of  thumb  methods  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation.  But  since  the 
industrial  revolution  the  problems  have 
been  changing  before  our  eyes,  and 
methods  must  change  correspondingly. 
Hence,  the  home  economists  have  been 
calling  in  all  the  resources  of  natural 
science,  and  latterly  of  social  science  also. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of 
the  St.  Louis  meeting  was  the  sight  of 
students  of  the  practical  questions  of 
home  management,  met  in  conference, 
calling  in  the  economist  and  the  sociolog- 
ist for  suggestion  as  to  the  help  they 
might  derive  from  those  sciences.  The 

it  will  not  be  confined  to  the  home 
economists ;  they  will  give  no  less  than 
they  get.  Merely  in  bringing  to  these 
meetings  a  large  number  of  women  they 
performed  a  distinct  service  at  St.  Louis, 
and  it  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  they  will 
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continue  to  meet  with  the  other  organi- 
zations. 

As  to  the  meetings  of  the  Economic  As- 
sociation, which  may  in  some  sense  fairly 
claim  to  be  the  parent  organization  of 
the  others,  the  one  thing  most  evident 
was  the  disappearance  of  the  doctrinaire 
and  the  dominant  position  of  the  student 
of  actual  life.  American  economists 
may  not  know  a  great  deal  about  the 
economic  life  of  our  time,  but  they  are 
anxious  to  learn,-  and  they  are  untiring 
in  their  effort  to  master  the  essential 
facts.  They  realize  the  importance  to 
social  progress  of  a  rightly-organized 
economic  life,  and  they  are  trying  to  un- 
derstand the  working  of  the  existing 
mechanism  in  its  influence  on  all  classes 
of  the  people.  From  the  beginning  of 
President  James's  address  on  the  eco- 
nomic importance  of  education,  down  to 
the  end  of  the  discussion  on  socialism  at 
the  last  session,  this  point  of  view  was 
constantly  apparent.  Economists  in  this 
country  have  ceased  to  quarrel  about 
names ;  they  have  ceased  to  be  interested 
in  a  priori  theories  that  do  not  spring 
out  of  the  problems  of  the  present  and 
do  not  fit  with  the  facts  of  today,  and 
they  are  increasingly  giving  their 
thought  to  the  intensive  study  of  one  or 
another  part  of  the  economic  organism 
with  a  view  to  its  more  perfect  function- 
ing. At  this  meeting  they  studied  money, 
Ricardo  (rest  his  bones,  as  most  of  those 
felt  who  attended  this  session),  account- 
ing, canals  and  railways,  immigration,  in- 
dustrial disease  and  workingmen's  com- 
pensation, taxation  and  socialism.  They 
are  reproached,  on  the  one  hand,  with 
being  minions  of  capital ;  on  the  other, 
with  being  dangerous  radicals  indifferent 
to  the  importance  of  the  established  or- 
der. The  St.  Louis  meeting  showed  them 
once  more  for  what  they  are,  a  body  of 
men  earnestly  intent  on  better  social  re- 
lations, and  working  with  sober  scientific 
care  to  bring  them  about.  If  they  are  not 
all  on  the  firing  line  in  the  battle  between 
vested  wrongs  and  militant  rights,  most 
of  them  are  at  work  in  the  ordnance  fac- 
tories and  powder  'mills,  where  the  arms 
are  being  forged  and  the  ammunition 
turned  out.  Meetings  like  this  one  serve 
to  emphasize  the  unity  of  purpose  among 


all  the  students  of  the  social  sciences ; 
they  serve  to  inspirit  them  in  their  march 
toward  a  better  social  life,  based  on  a 
more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  working 
of  the  social  machine. 
•  The  local  committee  in  St.  Louis  was 
too  hospitable  to  waste  the  time  of  its 
visitors  in  those  social  functions  where 
the  visitors  meet  a  large  number  of  local 
celebrities  whom  they  do  not  care  to  meet 
and  who  do  not  care  to  meet  them.  The 
holding  of  sessions  in  the  two  comfort- 
able headquarters  hotels  saved  a  great 
deal  of  time.  The  programs,  as  usual, 
were  stuffed  full  of  papers,  in  general 
not  less  than  three  at  every  session.  Some 
day  a  committee  may  arise  with  the  cour- 
age to  do  away  with  this  nuisance,  and 
give  time  for  the  discussion  that  is  the 
life  of  scientific  meetings. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIO- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY 

HARDIN  LUCAS 

Assistant  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools 
Louisville,  Kentucky 

m  The  personnel  of  the  program  of  the 
St.  Louis  meeting  of  the  American 
Sociological  Society  was  largely  de- 
termined with  a  view  to  securing  ' 
a  number  of  "reports  from  the  field," 
so  to  speak,  from  aggressive  workers  who 
have  recently  been  busy  a-pioneering,  and 
the  opening  session  partook  conspicu- 
ously of  this  character.  Prof.  Edward 
A.  Ross  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
contributed  some  Sociological  Observa- 
tions in  Inner  China,  his  portrayal  of  the 
struggle  for  existence  being  especially 
convincing.  Other  conclusions  as  to  phy- 
sical and  mental  constitutions,  the  family, 
private  interest  and  public  interest,  ne- 
glect of  conservation,  ideographic  lan- 
guage, and  the  transformation  of  Cnina 
wsre  attentively  heard.  A  Sociological 
Appraisal  of  Western  Influence  in  the 
Orient  by  the  Rev.  Edward  W.  Capen, 
formerly  of  the  American  Board  of~For- 
eign  Missions,  was  also  based  upon  an 
extended  investigation  directed  more 
particularly  to  the  social  influence  of  mis- 
sionaries, but  covering  various  other 
points:  education,  industry,  medicine, 
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political  movements,  social  reform  and 
ethical  reform. 

A  second  sheaf  of  the  papers  had  rela- 
tion to  certain  conditions  in  our  own 
country,  which  had  been  the  basis  of  ex- 
tended investigations  by  those  presenting 
them.  The  Drift  to  the  City  in  Relation 
to  the  Rural  Problem  was  handled  by 
Prof.  John  M.  Gillette  of  the  Uni\ 
of  North  Dakota,  who  presented  the  sit- 
uation statistically  with  an  analysis  of 
the  sources  of  city  growth,  and  discussed 
the  significance  to  rural  communities  of 
migration  to  cities.  He  emphasi/e.l  the 
comparative  fruitlessness  of  back-to-the- 
farm  agitations  which  seem  to  attempt  to 
ignore  "the  profound .  forces  which  are 
essential  and  intrinsic  to  this  age,"  the 
possibility  of  setting  up  counter-attrac- 
tions in  the  country  as  a  partial  check  to 
city-ward  tendencies,  and  the  paramount 
need  of  reorganizing  rural  school  life  in 
harmony  with  rural  interests  and  needs. 
The  Church  and  the  Rural  Community, 
by  the  Rev.  Warren  M.  Wilson,  superin- 
tendent of  the  department  of  church  and 
country  life  of  the  Presbyterian  I 
of  Home  Missions,  who  has  been  direct- 
ing a  sociological  survey  of  rural  com- 
munities, dwelt  upon  the  lack  of  leader- 
ship in  country  populations,  and  the  need 
of  rc-valuating  the  country  church  as 
a  social  institution  in  the  present  life, 
rather  than  as  a  means  of  preparing  for 
life  after  death. 

The     presidential     address     by     I 
Franklin  H.  Giddin^s  of  Columbia  I'ni- 
versity,  under  the  title  The  Relation  of 
Social  Theory  to  Publ  .  may  In- 

regarded  as  introducing  a  third  set  of  the 
paper  •.  he  dealt  historically  with 

Cornte,  Spencer  and  Bagehot,  placing 
much  emphasis  upon  the  third,  but  his 
major  concern  was  that  "overshadowing 
question,  the  world-old  query — 'is  it  war 
or  peao  This  was  analyzed  with 

characteristic  lucidity  and  humor,  and 
included  a  treatment  of  simple  and  com- 
pound evolution,  the  control  of  public 
wrath,  and  government  by  discussion. 
This  contribution  might  well  be  issued 
as  a  special  pamphlet  by  organizations 
interested  in  the  movement  for  universal 
peace. 

An  extended  paper  by  IW.  T.  ].  Kil- 


ey,  director  of  the  St.  Louis  School  of 
Social  Economy,  showed  the  relation  be- 
tween Sociology  and  Social  Surveys,  cit- 
ing especially  the  monumental  Booth  sur- 
vey of  London  and  the  recent  Pittsburgh 
Survey.  His  allusion  to  the  permanent 
surveys  now  in  progress  in  Buffalo  and 
Kansas  City  was  supplemented  by  Pro- 
fessor Ellwood,  of  the  University  of  Mi- 
souri,  who  stated  that  the  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare  in  the  latter  place  had  re- 
quested that  his  department  exercise  a 
kind  of  continuous  guidance  over  the 
work. 

Social  Control  of  Domestic  Relations 
was  dealt  with  constructively  by  Prof. 
George  E.  Howard  of  the  1'iiiver- 
Nebraska.  He  plead  for  "a  rational  ex- 
amination of  the  existing  facts,"  su: 
ed  the  preaching  of  actual,  rather  than 
•ntional,  social  righteousness,  and 
discussed  such  varied  aspects  of  his  large 
problem  as  compulsory  social  hygiene, 
juvenile  courts,  state  endowment  of 
mothers,  positive  eugenics,  venereal  di- 
seases, uniform  marriage  law,  finally 
suggesting  a  college  of  the  domestic  re- 
lati< 

A  veritable  challenge  to  all  mere  think- 
ers and  talkers  about  social  affairs  was 
sounded  by  Prof.  Frank  W.  Blackmar 
of  the  University  of  Kansas,  in  a  paper 
on  Leadership  in  Social  Reform.  He 
held  that  nine-tenths  of  self-styled  re- 
rs  seldom  get  beyond  the  anarch- 
tagc,  in  which  a  bold,  independent 
individual,  impressed  with  a  strong  be- 
lief in  the  defectiveness  of  institutions, 
customs  and  laws,  by  his  iconoclastic 
utterances  may  reap  a  large  return  for 
a  small  effort.  It  is  comparatively  easy 
to  make  programs  and  laws,  but  to  work 
out  the  reform  in  practice  is  the  difficult 
problem  of  the  age.  To  eliminate  the 
1-v  the  laboratory  test  in  the  actual 
human  workshop  is  the  crux  of  modern 
reform.  The  chief  reason  is  that  leader- 
ship in  reform  is  no*,  sufficiently  equipped 
to  continue  to  this  stage  of  progress. 

Papers  of  a  fourth  sort  were  analytic 
studies  with  comparatively  little  attempt 
to  deduce  rules  for  special  occasions. 
Ulysses  G.  Weatherly  of  Indiana 
I'niversity  wrote  on  The  Racial  Element 
in  Social  Assimilation.  He  quoted  from 
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Mill,  with  approval,  that  "free  institu- 
tions are  next  to  impossible  in  a  country 
made  up  of  different  nationalities,"  but 
later  on  showed  how  this  general  principle 
was  modified  (or  evaded)  in  our  own 
country  by  reason  of  our  rapid  "absorp- 
tion" of  immigrants  owing  to  their  very 
willingness  to  be  absorbed.  "Judaism 
has  been  dealt  with  in  Europe  as  a  racial 
fact,  which  it  is  not,  while  in  America 
it  has  been  treated  as  a  civilization,  which 
it  is."  His  discussion  of  language  as  a 
very  large  factor  in  certain  situations 
was  noteworthy,  his  point  being  that 
"there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
races  will  be  merged  in  a  universal  melt- 
ing pot.  Both  the  ethnic  and  cultural 
differences  between  certain  groups  are 
so  great  that  general  amalgamation  is 
for  the  present  out  of  the  question." 

Under  title  of  The  Social  Forces  Error 
Prof.  E.  C.  Hayes  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  taking  his  cue  from  Comte,  urged 
that  sociology  must  progress  from  the 
metaphysical  stage  into  the  scientific 
stage,  as  biology  has  recently  done,  by 
"replacing  supposed  forces  and  sub- 
stances with  scientific  explanations.'' 
His  argument  was  directed  chiefly 
against  certain  writings  by  Professor 
Ward,  who,  to  the  regret  of  speaker  and 
audience,  was  unable  to  attend  and 
i  espond. 

The  last  session  was  fittingly  closed 
with  a  brilliant  paper  on  The  Rivalry 
of  Social  Groups  by  Prof.  George  E. 
Vincent  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
recently  elected  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota.  Inasmuch  as  his 
particularly  readable  contribution  will  ap- 
pear in  the  January  issue  of  the  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Sociology,  no  attempt  will 
be  made  to  abstract  it  here. 

It  was  the  sentiment  of  all  that  the 
next  meeting  of  this  society  should  be 
held  concurrently  with  that  of  the  Amer- 
ican Economic  Association,  which,  being 
interpreted,  seems  to  indicate  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  during  the  last  week  of  De- 
cember, 1911.  Prof.  Franklin  H.  Gid- 
dings  was  re-elected  president  and  Alvan 
A.  Tenney  (also  re-elected)  secretary- 
treasurer.  The  very  efficient  service  of 
the  secretary  was  strongly  commended. 
The  society's  abiding  esteem  for  its  for- 


mer president,  Prof.  W.  G.  Sumner,  de- 
ceased, of  Yale  University,  was  memor- 
ialized by  a  special  resolution.  As  to  the 
society  itself,  there  were  mutual  felici- 
•  tations  among  the  members  in  attendance 
over  the  progress  noted  in  the  report  of 
the  secretary.  The  list  now  totals  300, 
comprising  chiefly  members  of  depart- 
ments in  colleges,  advanced  students,  and 
prominent  social  workers.  It  seems  re- 
grettable that  educationists  have  not  more 
generally  affiliated  with  this  society  and 
so  shown  their  appreciation  oi  the  rela- 
tion between  sociology  and  specific  work 
in  the  field  of  public  education.  But 
since  it  seems  likely  that  at  the  meeting 
next  Christmas  a  session  or  two  will  be 
devoted  to  the  sociology  of  education, 
we  may  safely  look  for  evidences  of  a 
livelier  interest  among  specialists  in  that 
field. 

AMERICAN    ECONOMIC 
ASSOCIATION 

T.  N.  CARVER,  Secretary 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  meeting  of  the  American  Econom- 
ic Association  in  St.  Louis  marks  a  turn- 
ing point  in  its  history.  Though  it  has 
already  passed  its  twenty-fifth  birthday, 
most  of  its  original  members  are  ^still 
active — few  of  them,  in  fact,  are  yet  past 
middle  age,  which  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  founders  were  a  group  of 
young  and  enthusiastic  students  and 
teachers  of  economics,  who  got  together 
at  Saratoga  in  1886  and  formed  this  as- 
sociation. When  one  sees  and  hears,  at 
these  annual  meetings,  such  young  and 
vigorous  men  as  Richard  T.  Ely,  F.  W. 
Taussig,  Edmund  J.  James,  Davis  R. 
Dewey,  John  B.  Clark,  Simon  N.  Patten, 
J.  W.  Jenks,  Henry  C.  Adams  and  Edwin 
R.  A.  Seligman,  it  is  difficult  to  realize 
that  they  were  all  active  in  the  founding 
of  the  association. 

That  the  founders  builded  wisely  is 
evidenced  not  only  by  its  continued  activ- 
ity, but  by  its  very  considerable  growth 
in  numbers.  From  a  small  group  in 
1886,  the  association  has  increased  to 
over  1,700  members,  more  than  700  of 
whom  have  joined  in  the  last  two  years. 
This  increase  in  membership,  showing  as 
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>es  a  rapidly  growing  interest  in 
economic  studies,  has  determined  the  as- 
sociation to  carry  out  an  enterprise  which 

several  ;. 

This  is  nothing  less  than  the  founding  of 
a    in  ':nic    journal    to   be   known 

nrrican  Economic  Review. 
The  final  arrangements  for  projecting 
;>uhlication   were   made  at  the  St. 
cting.    It  is  placed  in  charge  of 
:itor-in-chief.  Prof.  Davis  R.  Dewey 
<>f  the  Ma->achusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology ;  an  editorial  board  of  six  mem- 
bers,   I'rofessors   Henry   B.  Gardner  of 
Brown,  J.  H.  Hollander  of  Johns  Hop- 
.V.  Kemmerer  of  Cornell,  Henry 
\V.    Farnam  of  Yale,  A.  A.  Young  of 
Leland  Stanford,  and   Henry  C.  Taylor 
of   t!  ->f    Wisconsin.     The 

lumber  of  the  review  will  be  issued 
in  March.  The  subscription  price  will  be 

iars  a  year. 

The  St.  Louis  meeting  opened  with  the 
presidential    address   by    President    Ed- 
mund  J.   James   of   the    University   of 
Illinois  upon  The  Economic  Significance 
iprehensive  System  of  National 
Everyone  who  knows  Presi- 
James's  views  on  educational  topics 
•1  have  expected  him  to  shape  his 
,ns  on  the  scale  of  a  hemisphere  in 
:ig  a  topic  of  this  kind.    They  would 
nve  been  disappointed.    The  speak- 
er was  not  content  merely  to  plan  largely ; 
he  went  sufficiently  into  details  to  demon- 
thc   economy,   practicability,   and 
•'nationality  of  the  magnificent  plan 
•cational   education   which  he  out- 
lined. 

\t  the  session  devoted  to  the  problem 
of  money  and  prices,  the  principal  pa- 
re  read  by  Professors  J.  Law- 
I.aughlin  of  the  '  ty  of  Chi- 

:md  Irving  Fisher  of  Yale.     They 
new  hat   antagonistic  views 
the  relation  of  the  increase  of  gold 
fessor  Laughlin  contending 
that   this  was  a  relatively  unimportant 
*  and  Professor  Fisher  that  it  was 
the  principal    factor.      lU.th   conclusions 
were  supported  with  elatx>rate  statistical 
md  great  logical  acumen.    Pro- 
r    Fisher   in   particular   showed   re- 
markable  industry   and   ingenuity   in   an 
inductive  uracy 


of  the  mathematical  formula  of  price 
determination.  A  .-pirited  discussion 
followed  the  papers  which  proved  to  be 
of  great  interest  to  scientific  students. 
though  they  would  be  difficult  reading  for 
the  average  layman. 

( >ne  se-  -  given  over  to  a  >ul>- 

ject  of  little  interest  to  the  non-academic 
portion  of  the  association,  but  of  great  in- 
;  to  the  professional  co  -the 

Ricardo  centenary.  The  work  and  influ- 
ence of  Ricardo  and  tli*  -  and  fail- 
ure of  Ricardo  were  di-cu-sed  by  Prof. 
J.  II.  Hollander,  James  Bonar,  deputy 
master  of  the  Canadian  mint,  and  several 
others. 

The  session  on  accountancy  showed 
how  the  interest  in  accountancy  '. 

-.g  economists  in  recent  years.  This 
is  due  mainly  to  a  general  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  hop' 
such  problems  as  the  control  of  corpora- 
tions, the  reform  of  city  governments, 
etc.,  until  the  public,  which  must  exer- 
cise control,  is  able  to  understand  the 
accounts  and  the  management  of  the 
things  which  they  are  trying  to  control 
or  reform.  Of  what  avail  is  it,  for  ex- 
ample, to  compel  publicity  of  accounts 
if  there  is  no  ability  on  the  part  of  the 
public  to  understand  the  accounts  after 
they  are  published?  Prof.  William  M. 
Cole  of  Harvard  presented  an  illuminat- 
ing paper  on  the  (jiiestion.  What  Eco- 
nomic Principles  Should  Apj.lv  in  the 
Apportionment  of  All  Classes  of  (.  ost  to 
the  Individual  I 'nits  of  Production,  and 
How  Should  these  Principles  be  Ob- 
served in  a  General  Accounting  System 
in  Order  that  a  Fair  Price  May  Be 
Charged  for  the  Individual  Units  Pro- 
duo 

The  session  on  Canals  and  Railways 
was  opened  by  Prof.  Emory  R.  Johnson 
of  the  I  'niversity  of  Pennsylvania  and 
I'rof.  I-"..  R.  Dewsnup  of  the  University 
of  Illinois.  Major  William  H.  Harts  of 
the  United  States  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  W.  M.  Arworth.  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Statistical  Society  of  England,  took  part 
in  the  discussion. 

;iing  decidedly  closer  to  the  heart 
of  the   social  problems  of  the  present, 
the  session  on  Population  and  Im- 
migration.    The  opening  paper,  read  by 
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title  only,  contended  that  one  large  fac- 
tor in  the  bad  distribution  of  wealth  was 
the  bad  distribution  of  men  among  the 
different  ranks  of  society,  and  that  this 
bad  distribution  of  men  was  accentuated 
by  the  abnormally  high  birth  rate  among 
the  poorer  classes,  and  the  abnormal 
proportion  of  our  immigrants  entering 
the  unskilled  occupations.  Prof.  J.  A. 
Field  of  the  University  of  Chicago  read 
a  paper  showing  by  means  of  tangible 
evidence  how  active  a  part  the  classical 
English  economists  had  taken  in  the  neo- 
Malthusian  movement  in  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Prof.  J.  Allen 
Smith  of  the  University  of  Washington 
described  the  social  and  economic  results 
of  oriental  immigration  to  the  Pacific 
Coast.  He  definitely  discarded  the  use 
of  such  terms  as  "superior"  and  "in- 
ferior" races,  but  pointed  out  the  un- 
doubted fact  that  where  physically  differ- 
ent races  try  to  occupy  the  same  terri- 
tory on  a  basis  of  equality  there  is  an 
inevitable  conflict,  frequently  breaking 
out  into  race  war. 

A  joint  session  was  held  with  the 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legisla- 
tion on  the  general  subject  of  Industrial 
Accidents  and  Industrial  Diseases.  Vari- 
ous phases  were  discussed  by  a  group 
of  experts,  all  of  whom  are  well  known 
to  readers  of  THE  SURVEY:  Alice  Ham- 
ilton, Frederic  L.  Hoffman,  Fred  C. 
Schwedtman,  Daniel  L.  Cease,  and 
Thomas  I.  Parkinson. 

Two  excellent  papers  on  Taxation,  one 
by  Prof.  Thomas  S.  Adams  of  Washing-* 
ton  University  on  The  Place  of  the  In- 
come Tax  in  the  Reform  of  State  Taxa- 
tion, and  the  other  by  Prof.  H.  J.  Daven- 
port of  the  University  of  Missouri  on 
Land  "V  alue  and  Taxation  were  present- 
ed at  another  session.  Professor  Adams 
took  a  decided  stand  in  favor  of  a  state 
income  tax.  Professor  Davenport's  pa- 
per was  an  analysis  of  the  various  ele- 
ments of  our  national  wealth,  with  a  view 
to  finding .  out  what  proportion  of  it  is 
earned  and  what  proportion  unearned. 
His  conclusion  was  that  a  much  larger 
proportion  is  unearned  than  we  ordi- 
narily suppose,  and  that  land  values  are 
not  by  any  means  the  only  forms  of  un- 
earned wealth.  So  far  as  this  general 


conclusion  was  concerned,  there  was 
practically  no  dissent  by  any  of  those 
who  discussed  the  paper,  but  when  it 
came  to  details  there  was  considerable 
difference  of  opinion.  It  is  particularly 
significant  that  economists  are 'giving  at- 
tention to  this  problem.  It  is  of  great 
importance,  and  requires  a  degree  of 
kmwledge  and  discrimination  entirely 
lacking  in  those  who  have  usually  at- 
tacked it. 

This  paper  and  the  discussion  which 
followed  it,  when  taken  in  connection 
with  the  paper  of  the  afternoon  session, 
are  especially  interesting.  The  latter, 
entitled  An  Attempt  to  Define  Socialism, 
was  read  by  John  Martin.  While  Pro- 
fessor Davenport's  paper  and  the  discus- 
sion which  followed  it  pointed  out  vari- 
ous forms  of  wealth  and  income  which 
are  not  earned,  Mr.  Martin,  as  a  social- 
ist, was  ready  to  recede  from  the  position 
of  the  orthodox  socialist  and  admit  that 
various  forms  of  capital  are  earned  and 
may  therefore  be  left  in  private  hands. 
If  socialists  begin  to  discriminate  be- 
tween various  forms  of  capital  and  to 
admit  that  some  may  be  earned,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  exercise  of  this 
kind  of  discrimination  will  lead  them  to 
recede  farther  and  farther  from  the 
"orthodox"  position  that  all  capital  is  the 
result  of  exploitation,  and  eventually 
bring  them  to  the  same  position  as  that 
ordinarily  taken  by  the  economist.  Mr. 
Martin's  paper  was  a  distinct  step  in  this 
direction.  Such  papers  as  his  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  giving  scientific  stand- 
ing to  socialism,  provided  the  more  ex- 
treme socialists  do  not  forbid  him  and 
others  of  his  school  to  appropriate  the 
term  socialism  to  their  own  particular 
doctrines  and  programs. 

Anyone  who  listened  to  these  two  dis- 
cussions must  have  felt  that  if  socialists 
generally  would  give  up  their  blind  de- 
votion to  a  Marxian  creed,  or  their  out- 
worn formula  that  capital  is  unproduc- 
tive and  interest  unearned,  and  examine 
the  matter  carefully  to  see  whether 
interest  is  not  earned  after  all; 
and  if  economists  would  give  more 
attention  to  the  problems  discussed 
in  Professor  Davenport's  paper,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  a  common 
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ground  could  be  reached  and  a  construc- 
tive program  of  social  reform  agreed 
upon.  But  so  long  as  socialists  believe  in 
that  absurd  formula  and  refuse  to  recon- 
sider it,  they  cannot  logically  recede  from 
their  program  of  the  public  ownership 
and  operation  of  all  the  means  of  produc- 
tion. 

On  the  whole  this  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  one  of  the  best  attended 
meetings  ever  held  by  the  Economic  As- 
sociation.   The  officers  for  the  following 
arc:    President,  Henry  W.  Farnain 
•  •f  Vale;  vice-presidents,  F.  N.  Judson  of 
Ixniis,   Joseph    French   Johnson   of 
New  York  and  B.  H.  Meyer  of  Washing- 

D.    C. ;   secretary-treasurer,   '1 
Carver  of  Harvard. 

AMERICAN  POLITICAL 
SCIENCE    ASSOCIATION 

W.  V.  W1LLOUGHBY,  Secretary 

Baltli 


The  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Political  Science  Association 
was  in  every  respect  successful.  With 
a  single  exception  the  sessions  were  held 
in  the  Southern  Hotel,  where  the  associa- 
had  its  headquarters,  and  this  kept 
the  attending  members  in  close  associa- 
tion with  one  another,  giving  them  oppor- 
tunity for  exchanging  individual  views, 
making  new  acquaintances,  and  renewing 
older  friendships.  The  secretary  re- 
ported that  during  the  current  year  the 
association  had  continued  its  rapid  in- 
crease in  membership,  the  total  enrolment 
now  approximating  1,350. 

The  president,  Gov.  Woodrow  Wilson 

•  •f  N'ew  Jersey,  in  his  address  to  which 

he  gave  the  title  The  Law  and  the  Fact, 

emphasized  that  in  our  day  business  is 

m  a  private  matter  carried  on  by 

•endent    individuals,   but    is,    in    the 

main,  conducted  by  great  corporations, 

which  exist  only  by  express  license  of  law 

and  for  the  convenience  of  society.    The 

it   was  declared,   is  to 

bring  the  operation  of  these  and  of  other 

-   into  harmony  with   one  another, 

and  to  provide  that  the  effects  of  all  of 

them   shall  be  in  consonance   with   the 


general  welfare  of  the  community.  Thus, 
as  distinguished  from  the  economist,  who 
must  in  very  many  instances,  if  not  gen- 
erally, consider  the  interests  of  individu- 
als as  such,  the  task  of  the  political  sci- 
entist is  ever  to  view  the  general  welfare 
and  to  seek  its  advancement,  without,  of 
course,  failing  to  recognize  that  this  com- 
munity good  involves  and  implies  the 
true  interests  of  the  individual  units.  The 
address,  which  was  a  notable  one,  will 
appear  in  full  in  the  February  issue  of 
the  American  Political  Science  Review. 

The  second  session  of  the  meeting  was 
devoted  to  papers  dealing  with  Recent 
Constitutional  Developments  in  Europe; 
the  question  as  to  impending  change  in 
the  British  House  of  Lords  being  dis- 
cussed by  Prof.  T.  F.  Moran  of  Purdue 

crsity ;  the  Tendencies  Toward* 
Ministerial  Responsibility  in  Germany  by 
\Y.  J.  Shepard  of  Ohio  State  I'm- 
v;  the  Russian  Duma  by  I.  A. 
Hourich  of  Washington,  D.  C. ;  and  the 
Turki-.li  Parliament  by  Prof.  A.  H. 
I.ybyer  of  Oberlin  College.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  constitutional  question  in 
England  the  opinion  was  expressed  that 
while  important  changes  in  the  powers  as 
well  as  the  composition  of  the  upper  legis- 
lative chamber  are  practically  certain,  no 
serious  jHilitical  crisis  is  to  be  expected. 
As  to  Germany,  it  was  pointed  out  that 
the  political  condition  of  that  country,  to- 
gether with  the  peculiar  constitutional 
character  of  the  empire  under  the  hegem- 
ony of  Prussia,  will  make  extremely 
difficult  the  development  there  of  a  true 
system  of  ministerial  responsibility.  By 
Mr.  Hourich  the  character  and  powers 
of  the  new  Russian  legislative  body  were 
luminously  described,  and  the  means  out- 
lined by  which  the  czar,  in  violation  of 
the  manifesto  of  1905,  finally  secured  a 
majority  in  the  third  Duma.  Mr. 

•  •r's  general  estimate  of  the  Turkish 
Parliament,  as  judged  by  its  work  dur- 
ing the  brief  period  of  its  existence,  was 
upon  the  whole  favorable,  and  therefore 
one  offering  encouragement  for  the  fu- 
ture. The  cautionary  remark  was  made, 
however,  that  political  predictions,  always 
dangerous,  are  especially  uncertain  with 
reference  to  Turkish  affairs. 
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The  third  session  had  for  its  general 
topic  Judicial  Organization  and  Proce- 
dure, the  two  principal  papers  being  read 
by  Chief  Justice  Olsen  of  the  Chicago 
Municipal  Court  and  Edward  J.  Mc- 
Dermott  of  Louisville.  Judge  Olsen  dis- 
cussed the  proper  organization  and  pro- 
cedure of  a  municipal  court,  basing  his 
views  upon  the  remarkable  work  ot  the 
important  tribunal  over  which  he  has  pre- 
sided since  its  establishment  in  1906. 
Upon  both  the  civil  and  criminal  sides 
efficiency  and  celerity  have  marked  the 
exercise  by  the  court  of  its  powers.  The 
accurate  judicial  statistics  which  have 
been  kept  show  that  during  1910,  87,922 
criminal  and  quasi-criminal  cases  were 
tried,  eighty  per  cent  of  these  being  dis- 
posed of  within  twenty-four  hours  of  ar- 
rest, and  ninety  per  cent  within  two 
weeks.  During  the  same  year  48,549  civil 
causes  were  heard  and  adjudicated. 
Judge  Olsen  was  confident  that  the  effi- 
cient work  of  this  court  had  had  a  sub- 
stantial influence  in  reducing  the  amount 
of  crime  in  Chicago.  Mr.  McDermott 
made  a  convincing  argument  against  the 
prevalent  practice  of  American  courts 
in  attaching  controlling  importance  to 
technical  legal  requirements,  the  justi- 
fication for  which,  if  there  ever  were 
any,  having  long  since  disappeared.  Mr. 
McDermott's  views  were  approved  and 
supplemented  by  informal  addresses 
from  F.  W.  Lehmann,  solicitor  general 
of  the  United  States,  and  Prof.  John  D. 
Lawson,  dean  of  the  law  school  of  the 
University  of  Missouri,  the  latter  resting 
his  remarks  upon  a  study  recently  made 
by  him  as  commissioner  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Criminal  Law  and  Crimi- 
nology of  English  judicial  methods. 

At  the  fourth  session  problems  of  mu- 
nicipal government  furnished  the  chief 
subject  for  discussion.  H.  E.  Flack, 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Legislative  Refer- 
ence in  Baltimore,  reviewed  recent  tend- 
encies in  municipal  charters;  and  Mr. 
Myer  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  ex- 
plained what  was  being  done  and  what 
might  be  done  by  the  bureau  for  the 
collection  and  presentation  of  municipal 
statistics,  and  especially  of  those  by 
means  of  which  the  administrative  and 


economic  efficiency  of  city  governments 
may  be  measured.  At  the  same  session 
Prof.  G.  G.  Wilson  of  Harvard  •Univer- 
sity presented  a  valuable  paper  dealing 
with  the  jurisdiction  of  states  over  the 
air  strata  above  their  territories  and,  as 
founded  thereupon,  their  authority  to 
regulate  aerial  navigation ;  and  Theodore 
Marburg  of  Baltimore  spoke  upon  the 
.methods  of  enlisting  public  opinion  in 
international  arbitration. 

At  the  fifth  session  the  results  of  the 
primary  election  laws  in  Illinois,  Mis- 
souri, and  Iowa  were  described  by  W.  C. 
Jones  of  the  Illinois  Senate,  Prof.  Isidor 
Loeb  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  and 
Prof.  F.  E.  Horack  of  the  University  of 
Iowa.  Prof.  C.  A.  Beard  of  Columbia 
University  spoke  briefly  of  the  direct 
primary  movement  in  New  York,  and  Dr. 
E.  M.  Hartwell  of  Boston  described  pri- 
mary elections  and  results  in  Massachu- 
setts during  the  early  colonial  period. 

The  final  session  was  held  jointly  with 
the  American  Economic  Association, 
Taxation  being  the  general  subject  dis- 
cussed. The  following  papers  were  read : 

The  Place  of  the  Income  Tax  in  the 
Reform  of  State  Taxation  by  Prof.  T.  S. 
Adams,  of  Washington  University;  Land 
Value  and  Taxation  by  Prof.  H.  J.  Da- 
venport of  the  University  of  Missouri. 
A  discussion  followed  in  which  Prof. 
T.  N.  Carver  of  Harvard  University  and 
Prof.  M.  H.  Robinson  of  the  University 
of  Illinois  participated. 

The  following  officers  of  the  associa- 
tion for  the  year  1911  were  elected: 
President,  Simeon  E.  Baldwin ;  vice- 
presidents,  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  Emlin 
McClain,  Ernst  Freund;  secretary-treas- 
urer, W.  W.  Willoughby ;  members  of 
the  executive  council,  A.  R.  Hatton, 
Stephen  Leacock,  Charles  McCarthy.  Isi- 
dor Loeb,  C.  H.  Mcllwain  and  T.  E. 
Moran. 

The  papers  read  at  the  various  ses- 
sions will  be  printed  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible either  in  the  annual  volume  of  the 
association's  Proceedings  or  in  its  quar- 
terly journal,  the  American  Political  Sci- 
ence Review.  Both  publications  are  sent 
to  all  members  of  the  association. 
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AMERICAN     ASSOCIATION 
FOR  LABOR  LEGISLATION 

At  the  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legis- 
lation, Prof.  Henry  W.  Farnam  of  Vale 
ho  has  been  president  for 
the  past  three  years,  resigned  that  posi- 
tion on  being  elected  president  of  the 
Amcr  .^sociation.  Prof. 

Henry  K.  Seager  of  Columbia  University 
succeeds  him. 

Professor  Seager  brings  to  his  work 
practical  experience,  having  been  engaged 
iring  labor  legislation  in  New  York 
state  for  some  years  past  while  president 
of  the  associ  -eV  York  branch, 

(/-chairman  of  the  New  York 
•fi   Workmen's  Compensa- 
md  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of   the    National  Conference  on 
kmen's  Compensation  for  Industrial 

The  program   reflected  the  work  al- 
'  ready  accomplished  by   the  association, 
which    is    mainly    responsible    for    the 
n-wide    interest    in    industrial    dis- 
eases— a  fact  the  more  remarkable  when 
realized  that  it  is  the  result  of  a 
little  more  than  one  year's  effort.     The 
asso<  responsible  for  the  inves- 

tigation of  phosphorus  poisoning  in  the 
match  industry  in  co-operation  with  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Labor,  and  it  is  ener- 
getically pushing  its  bill,  which  Mr.  Esch 
introduced  into  Congress,  prohibiting  the 
use  of  white  phosphorus  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  matches.  It  is  responsible  also 
for  the  first  national  conference  on  in- 
.iscs,  as  an  outgrowth  of 
which  a  memorial  calling  for  a  national 
investigation  was  presented  to  President 
Ta 

i'mfessor  Farnam  said  in  his  presi- 
dential address,  the  association  has 
passed  out  of  the  experimental  stage  and 
is  now  in  the  >ge.  The  member- 

increased  to  2.000.  with  a  much 
larger  affiliated  membership  through 
many  different  organizations  that  support 

•  >rk. 

The  method  I  by  the  associa- 

tion arc  undoubtedly  re^jxmsible  for  a 
large  share  of  it*  success.  It  holds  that 
complete  knowledge  of  the  facts  is  the 


tir.-.t  f.-M-iitial.  such  knowledge  being  used 
as  a  basis  for  scientific  legislation  framed 
to  meet  the  known  circumstances.  By 
this  means  no  ligitimate  interests  are  in- 
jured, while  the  nation  as  a  whole  is 
:cd  by  the  increased  health,  com- 
.ifety,  and  efficiency  of  it-  workers. 
Social  progress  on  such  a  basis  carries 
with  it  the  application  of  an  increasing 
measure  of  scientific  method  to  industrial 
processes,  which  is  of  itself  a  national 
gain  of  the  first  importance. 

lerick  L.   Hoffma  ncian  of 

the  Prudential  Insurance  Company, 
urged  the  necessity  for  a  thoroughly 
equipped  f.utory  inspection  service,  in- 
cluding medical  assistants  trained  in  the 
principles  and  practice  of  industrial  hy- 
giene. Prof.  Charles  K.  Henderson  of 
Diversity  of  Chicago  emphasized  the 
great  damage  wrought  by  hidden  disease 
inevitable  under  the  present  system  of 
inspection.  He  held  that  physicians  owe 
a  special  duty  to  the  community  in  report- 
ing industrial  accidents  and  diseases — 
they  alone  have  the  information  neces- 
sary to  do  this  adequately.  "If  they  neg- 
lect this  social  duty  misery  and  death 
will  result.  If  they  make  their  reports 
as  perfect  as  possible  science  will  be  ad- 
vanced, legislation  will  be  wiser  and  more 
effective,  and  public  health  and  happiness 
will  be  increased." 

It  was  pointed  out  by  John  B.  An- 
drews, secretary  of  the  association,  that 
a  great  step  towards  realizing  such  a 
program  would  be  taken  if  this  country 
were  to  establish  an  industrial  clinic  for 
the  study  of  occupational  diseases,  simi- 
lar to  the  one  in  Milan  which 'was  de- 
scribed in  THE  SI-RVKY  for  November 
12,  igio. 

A  short  report  on  mercurial  poison- 
ing in  the  hat  industry  was  submitted  by 
the  Women's  Branch  (New  York  and 
New  Jersey)  of  the  National  Civic  Fed- 
eration. The  investigation  was  made  by 
Florence  Roehm,  who  in  three  months 
secured  records  of  sixty  cases  of  poison- 
ing in  Brooklyn,  Newark,  and  Orange. 
The  number  is  significant  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  in  England,  under  care- 
ful inspection,  only  ninety-four  cases 
have  been  reported  in  twelve  years. 

the    question   of    enforcing   labor 
laws,  Pres.  F.dwin  R.  Wright  of  the  Illi- 
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nois  Federation  of  Labor  pointed  out  that 
the  co-operation  of  workers  can  be  re- 
lied upon  when  the  responsible  authori- 
ty makes  a  real  attempt  to  enforce  the 
law ;  but  the  workers  are  naturally  apa- 
thetic when  the  authority  is  a  mere  cog 
in  a  political  machine. 

Dr.  Alice  Hamilton  reported  briefly  on 
lead  poisoning  in  Illinois.  She  has  re- 
corded 640  individual  cases  in  twenty- 
eight  trades.  She  found  both  employers 
and  employes  frequently  ignorant  of  the 
poisonous  nature  of  the  materials  they 
handled.  Adequate  precautions  against 
poisoning  were  rare.  The  tendency  to- 
ward improvement  in  the  lead  industry  in 
recent  years  she  attributed  mainly  to 
greater  economy  in  methods  of  produc- 
tion consequent  upon  the  increasing  value 
of  lead.  President  Hamar  of  the  Hamar 
Lead  Works  spoke  of  the  danger  of 
lead  poisoning  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
manufacturer. 

Mr.  Hoffman  suggested  that  the  ques- 
tion of  compensation  in  industrial  dis- 
eases is  closely  allied  to  that  of  industrial 
accidents,  the  two  frequently  shading 
into  each  other,  and  instanced  the  Brit- 
ish workmen's  compensation  act. 

Dr.  Sidney  I.  Schwab  of  St.  Louis  re- 
ported that  he  had  found  a  quite  undue 
amount  of  neurasthenia  from  an  exami- 
nation of  thousands  of  garment  workers. 
He  found  it  particularly  prevalent  among 
Jews,  due  in  large  part  to  their  highly 
nervous  constitutions. 

Daniel  L.  Cease,  representing  the  rail- 
way brotherhoods,  made  a  distinct  im- 
pression by  two  quotations — one  from  a 
railroad  company's  official  bulletin  set- 
ting forth  rules  for  the  safety  of  the 
men ;  the  other,  a  circular  letter  from 
a  railroad  superintendent  to,  his  staff  ur- 
ging the  establishment,  under  penalty  of 
dismissal,  of  working  conditions  in  di- 
rect contradiction  to  the  rules  given  in 
the  bulletin.  Mr.  Cease  demanded  full 
compulsory  compensation,  based  on  an 
automatic  .scale  of  awards  that  would 
eliminate  litigation  and  insure  adequate 
relief  to  injured  workmen. 

The  employer's  point  of  view  was  pre- 
sented by  F.  C.  Schwedtman,  represent- 
ing the  National  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation. He  said  he  would  surprise  his 


audience  by  stating  that  he  did  not  believe 
voluntary  indemnity  would  prove  ade- 
quate, nor  did  he  believe  that  compulsory 
compensation  is  adequate  in  itself.  He 
.  recommended  that  an  opportunity  be 
given  manufacturers  to  show  what  they 
can  do  without  legislation.  In  Europe, 
he  said,  a  greater  number  of  accidents 
occur  to  agricultural  workers  than  to  any 
others. 

Many  other  speakers  contributed  to  the 
interest  and  value  of  the  meeting,  among 
them  Dr.  William  C.  Hanson  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts State  Board  of  Health ;  Dr. 
Rogers,  medical  inspector  of  factories  in 
New  York ;  Thomas  I.  Parkinson  of  New 
York,  and  Mrs.  (Florence  Kelley,  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Consumers'  League. 
A  full  report  will  be  published  shortly 
by  the  association. 

The  outstanding  features  of  the  meet- 
ing were  the  general  recognition  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  of  industrial 
hygiene,  and  the  supreme  importance  at- 
taching to  the  enforcement  of  labor  laws. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECO- 
NOMICS 

BENJAMIN  R.  ANDREWS,  Secretary 

The  American  Home  Economics  Asso- 
ciation, which  is  a  newcomer  among  as- 
sociations dealing  with  economic  and  re- 
lated problems,  was  organized  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  two  years  ago,  at  which 
time  some  700  charter  members  formed 
a  society  whose  purpose  is  stated  to  be 
"the  improvement  of  living  conditions  in 
the  home,  the  institution,  and  the  com- 
munity." The  organization,  however, 
has  a  longer  history,  going  back  some 
twelve  years  to  the  formation  of  an  an- 
nual conference  on  problems  of  home  and 
institutional  management,  which  met  first 
at  the  Lake  Placid  Club  in  1899.  Each 
year  thereafter,  at  Lake  Placid  or  else- 
where, a  group  of  teachers  and  others 
met  to  discuss  this  field  of  work,  and  to 
devise  educational  and  legislative  meas- 
ures to  secure  progress. 

The  nucleus  of  the  group  meeting  at 
Lake  Placid,  which  in  turn  became  the 
center  of  the  new  organization,  was  a 
number  of  college  teachers  of  household 
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science  from  the  different  colleges  and 
universities,  especially  in  the  middle 
West,  where  home  economics  had  become 
a  subject  of  instruction  after  its  intro- 
duction in  the  state  institutions  of  Iowa, 
Illinois  and  Kansas  about  1876.  With 
this  group  were  a  number  of  high  school 
teachers  and  supervisors  of  instruction  in 
elementary  schools,  scientific  workers 
such  as  Ellen  H.  Richards  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  and  the 
late  Professor  Atwater  of  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity,  and  other  persons  who  felt  the 
importance  of  the  application  of  science 
to  the  practical  matters  of  everyday  life 
in  the  household. 

The  membership  has  more  than  • 
bled,  so  that  the  St.  Louis  convention 
brought  together  representatives  of  over 
1,500  persons.  Last  year  a  meeting  was 
held  in  Boston  with  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
at  which  time  a  number  of  prominent 
workers  in  natural  science — physiologists, 
chemists  and  physicists — took  part  in  the 
program  of  the  home  economics  meet- 
mcl  showed  the  applications  of  these 
•ices  in  the  matters  of  daily  living. 

Economists  and  sociologists  made  the 
contributions  at  St.  Louis  which  were  the 
heart  of  the  program.  One  evening 
meeting  was  devoted  to  Aspects  of  Eco- 
nomics of  Importance  in  Home  Econom- 
•ul  Prof.  David  Kinley,  dean  of  the 
•>1  of  Commerce  at  the  University 
of  Illinois,  gave  the  principal  address, 
outlining  a  course  in  the  economics  of 
the  household  which  he  had  given  for 
several  years  for  the  benefit  of  students 
in  household  science.  Prof.  Frank  V 
Fetter  of  Cornell  University  opened  the 
discussion. 

\nother  evening  was  devoted  to  a  par- 
allel topic.  What  Courses  in  Sociology 
Should  be  Included  in  a  College  Depart- 
ment of  Household  Science,  with  a  mas- 
terly paper  by  Prof.  George  F.  I  Inward 
of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  who  out- 
lined some  eight  related  courses  in  social 
science,  undergraduate  and  graduate, 
which  might  be  provided  in  a  completely 
me  of  instruction  in  house- 
hold science.  The  discussion  was  oj 
by  Prof.  Oin-  1  wood  of  the  Uni- 

versity of   Missouri,   who  descril>ed  be- 


ginnings which  he  had  made  in  adapting 
his  instruction  to  the  needs  of  household 
science  students.  One  especially  helpful 
paper  was  given  by  Prof.  William  Morse 
Cole  of  Harvard  University,  pointing  out 
How  the  Individual  Home  Economist 
May  Help  General  Economic  Progress. 

A  program  of  papers  on  ^Instruction 
in    Home  Economics,  arrang'ed   by   So- 
phonisba   P.    Breckenridge  of  the    Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  included  a  di-i -\\ 
of  The  Productive  System  as  a  Preven- 
tive of  Waste  by  Miss  Van  Meter  of  the 
University  of  Illinois;  a  paper  on  Knowl- 
edge of  the  Industrial  System  as  a 
for  Consumers'  Responsibility  by  Kdna 
iy  of  the  Un:  ;  and 

one  on  Cost  Accounting  by  Mrs.  Rich- 
ard-; of  the  Ma>sachusetts  In-titute  of 
Technology.  Other  economic  papers 
were  by  I)r.  I.  M.  Rubinow  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor  <>n 
Household  Service  as  a  Labor  Problem. 
and  by  Mr.  Lebovitz  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  on  Some  Social-Economic  As- 
pects of  Labor  Saving  Machinery  in  the 
ehold.  John  Leeds  of  Teachers 
College  suggested  the  importance  of  a 
study  of  the  economic  values  of  various 
divisions  of  household  work  as  per- 
formed by  the  average  housewife,  when 
measured  in  time,  and  outlined  a  pro- 
jected investigation  to  ascertain  these 
facts. 

Throughout  the  convention  the  em- 
phasis on  economic  and  social  problems 
was  marked,  and  while  the  program  in- 
volved the  outlining  of  problems  to  be 
solved,  rather  than  a  record  of  work 
accomplished,  yet  all  present  were  en- 
couraged by  the  attendance  of  workers 
in  the  field  of  general  economics,  and 
persuaded  that  there  is  to  be  in  time  a 
science  of  the  household  which  shall  be 
based  in  due  part  upon  the  economic  and 
social  sciences.  This  was  perhaps  the 
most  striking  impression  which  a  visitor 
to  the  convention  would  have  received. 

Especially  encouraging  also  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Home  I~.r<>nomir^  \ssociation 
was  the  long  list  of  scientific  papers  which 
red  on  the  program,  particularly  in 
the  field  of  dietetics  and  nutrition.  Some 
fifteen  titles  in  this  field  alone  represent- 
ed scientific  studies  upon  such  practical 
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matters  as  bread  making,  cooking  of 
meat,  cooking  of  vegetables,  and  other 
food  problems. 

The  topic  of  Clothing,  another  di- 
vision in  the  trinity  of  food,  clothing  and 
shelter  which  roughly  describes  the  field 
of  home  economics,  was  presented  in  a 
sectional  meeting.  Courses  of  study 
were  discussed  and  scientific  papers  pre- 
pared, showing  that  there  is  coming  to  be 
a  basis  in  science  for  the  proposed  regu- 
lation of  textiles,  parallel  to  the  govern- 
ment regulation  of  food.  A  description 
of  the  textile  testing  laboratory  of  the 
United  States  army  at  Governor's  Island, 
and  a  paper  on  textile  tests  carried  out 
in  selecting  material  for  the  Child  Wel- 
fare Exhibit  in  New  York,  prove  that 
the  day  of  scientific  textile  regulation  and 
honest  labeling  of  fabrics  is  not  far  off. 

A  section  on  the  Care  of  the  Child, 
with  papers  by  the  supervisors  of  domes- 
tic science  in  the  public  schools  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  and  by  other 
teachers  in  high  schools  and  colleges,  in- 
dicated that  the  care  of  the  normal  child 
will  soon  be  a  matter  of  instruction  for 
all  girls  attending  the  public  schools. 
Other  divisions  of  the  program  dealt 
with  housing  and  sanitation,  extension 
work  in  home  economics  as  it  is  carried 
on  by  agricultural  colleges  and  among 
women's  clubs,  and  various  phases  of 
instruction  in  household  science. 

The  Home  Economics  Association 
takes  as  its  field  of  interest  the  manage- 
ment of  the  home,  and  of  the  institution 
which  reproduces  the  household  on  a 
large  scale;  and  it  looks  to  two  lines  of 
service:  education  and  professional  man- 
agement, for  the  better  control  of  these 
two.  The  St.  Louis  convention  demon- 
strated that  household  science  is  not  a 
myth,  but  art  art  which  is  rapidly  being 
placed  upon  a  foundation  of  natural  and 
economic  science. 

AMERICAN  STATISTICAL 
ASSOCIATION 

CARROLL  W.  DOTEN,  Secretary 

Boston 

The  recent  meetings  of  the  several  as- 
sociations at  St.  Louis  demonstrated 
anew  the  increasing  tendency  to  utilize 


the  statistical  method  as  an  instrument 
in  social  and  economic  research.  It  is 
almost  a  case  of  "carrying  coals  to  New- 
castle" for  the  American  Statistical  As- 
sociation to  undertake  a  program  of  its 
own  under  such  circumstances.  Practic- 
ally all  of  the  associations  had  something 
of  a  statistical  nature  in  their  programs, 
and  some  devoted  a  portion  or  all  of  sev- 
eral sessions  to  topics  requiring  the  use 
of  statistics  for  a  satisfactory  presenta- 
tion. 

That  statistics  do  not  always  deserve 
the  usual  reproach  of  dullness  was  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  most  interesting  ses- 
sions of  at  least  two  of  the  associations 
were  those  where  this  method  was  em- 
ployed. Economists  and  sociologists  are 
finding  less  and  less  pleasure  and  profit  in 
questions  of  theory  and  more  satisfaction 
in  a  first  hand  study  of  facts. 

The  American  Statistical  Association 
contented  itself  with  rather  a  short  pro- 
gram. The  presidential  address  by  Fred- 
erick L.  Hoffman  on  Fifty  Years  of  Life 
Insurance  Progress  was  a  masterly  pre- 
sentation of  a  subject  of  the  greatest 
interest.  Naturally  the  methods  and  re- 
sults of  the  thirteenth  census  afforded  a 
number  of  subjects  for  discussion.  The 
most  interesting  of  these  were  presented 
at  a  special  session  on  agricultural  statis- 
tics by  experts  connected  with  that  di- 
vision of  the  Census  Bureau  and  by  pro- 
fessors of  economics  and  agriculture 
from  several  of  the  state  universities. 
During  the  ten  years  since  1900  great 
changes  in  land  values,  in  the  size  of 
farms,  in  the  shifting  of  rural  popula- 
tions, and  in  other  agricultural  conditions 
have  taken  place  especially  in  the  north 
central  states.  One  striking  economic 
fact  was  disclosed  in  this  discussion, 
najnely,  that  a  more  intensive  cultivation 
of  land  under  American  conditions  does 
not  necessarily  mean  a  smaller  farm  unit. 
It  is  true  that  the  very  large  farms  of 
one  thousand  acres  and  over  are  being 
broken  up  into  smaller  units,  but  this 
tendency  is  not  nearly  so  important  as 
the  consolidation  of  small  holdings  into 
farms  of  from  175  to  500  acres. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year:  President,  Frederick 
L.  Hoffman,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  vice-presi- 
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dents,  Walter  F.  Willcox,  Ithaca,  X.  Y. : 

Henry  \V.  Farnam,  Xew  Haven,  Conn.; 

>ana   Durand.   Washington,   D.   C. ; 


Charles  P.  Neill,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Ed-      Doten.  Boston. 


ward  M.  Hartwell,  Boston;  editor,  John 
Koren,  Boston;  treasurer,  S.  B.  Pear- 
main,  Boston;  secretary,  Carroll  W. 
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THH  ROCKEFELLER  FOUN- 
DATION 

EDWARD  T.  DEVINE 

Fortunately  it  i>  :i  living  intelligence 
and  not  a  dead  hand  which  is  shaping 
the  plans  for  what  M-ems  likely  to  be 
one  of  the  most  beneficent  institutions 
ever  undertaken  for  the  promotion  of 
human  welfare.  Those  plans,  even  as 
formulated  in  the  original  bill  of  incor- 
poration, were  abreast  of  previous  and 
mporary  endowments.  We  thought 
at  that  time  that  there  was  some  ground 
for  the  hope  that  they  might  neverthe- 
less be  improved  and  brought  fully 
abreast  of  sound  economic  theories  and 
progressive  social  policies.  We  gave  ex- 
to  that  hope  in  arguments  ad- 
•!.  as  we  took  pains  to  say  at  the 
time,  primarily  to  Mr.  Rockefeller  and 
his  advisers,  secondarily  to  Congress, 
where  the  act  of  incorporation  was  pend- 
ing. The  amendments  now  offered  by 
the  senator  who  introduced  the  original 
bill  are  the  response  to  this  hope;  and 
the  response  is  precisely  what  might  have 
been  expected.  N"<>  reasonable  critic 
would  have  expected  or  desired  that  his 
suggestions  would  be  adopted  verbatim. 
What  has  been  done  is  better.  They 
have  been  considered,  rejected  in  part, 
adopted  in  part,  and  improved  upon. 

The  original  bill  created  a  corporation 

which  "shall  have  perpetual  succession." 

-<>posed  a  -it  adds  after  the-c 

is,   "save  as  hereinafter   provided." 

We  are  unable  to  find  any  subsequent  pro- 

•ii  which  limits  the  existence  of  the 

corporation  as  such,  but  the  reference  is 

clearly  to  two  new  sections,  one  of  which 

igress  may  at  any  time 

impose  such  limitation*  upon  the  objects 

of  the  foundation  as  public  interest  de- 


mands and  that  all  gifts  shall  be  received 
and  held  subject  to  this  proviso;  while 
the  other  provides  a  method  for  the  ter- 
minal: .my  particular  rnJott-wii-n/. 
It  was  the  principle  of  endowment  in 
perpetuity  which  we  challenged.  It  is 
this  principle  which  is  now  definitely 

loned  in  favor  of  the  alternative 
which  we  suggested.  In  substance  this 
new  section  provides  that  the  foundation 
may  after  fifty  years  distribute  both  prin- 
cipal and  interest  of  any  particular  gift, 

MT  large;  and  that  after  one  hun- 
dred years  the  foundation  shall  make 
Mich  distribution  if  directed  to  do  so  by 

ress.  This  clear  recognition  of  the 
policy  of  social  control  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  It  may  be  a  long  time  be- 
fore there  is  occasion  to  make  such  a  dis- 
trilmtion  as  is  here  contemplated;  but 
again  it  may  not,  and  the  very  presence 

u-h  a  stipulation  is  certain  to  have 
an  enormous  influence  in  that  "gradual 

lening  down  from  precedent  to 
precedent,"  which  operates  irresistibly 
in  the  field  of  philanthropic  endowments. 
The  original  bill  states  the  objects  of 
the  corporation  in  the  most  liberal  lan- 
guage which  could  be  devised  so  as  to 
include  all  education,  all  charity,  all  the 
elements  of  human  progress.  This  lan- 
guage remains  unchanged,  but  the  amend- 
ment to  which  we  have  already  referred, 
providing  that  Congress  may  impose  such 
limitations  upon  these  objects  at  any 
time  as  it  may  deem  that  the  public  inter- 

•  -mands."  offers  a  safeguard  against 
abuse  of  this  broad  grant  of  power. 

The  next  amendment,  fixing  the  maxi- 
mum amount  to  be  held  absolutely  or  in 
trust  at  one  hundred  million  dollars,  is 
rhietly  interesting  as  discountenancing 
the  more  extravagant  guesses  originally 
made  as  to  the  amount  of  the  proposed 
endowment.  Still  it  is  possible  to  do  a 
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great  deal  with  a  mere  hundred  million 
dollars. 

Another  new  section  adopts,  in  an  im- 
proved form,  our  suggestion  that  the 
corporation  be  required  to  expend  its 
income  for  the  purposes  enumerated  in 
the  charter,  rather  than  accumulating 
and  adding  it  to  the  principal.  This  pro- 
vision is  very  properly  made  subject  to 
such  reasonable  delay  as  may  be  neces- 
sary in  a  wise  administration  of  the  fund. 
No  one  would  desire  such  a  rigid  stipu- 
lation as  would  require  the  trustees  to  get 
rid  of  a  large  sum  of  money  over  night, 
as  if  they  were  insurance  company 
trustees  caught  on  the  day  of  an  annual 
statement  with  unauthorized  securities  in 
their  possession. 

A  minor  amendment  stipulates,  for  the 
sake  of  clearness,  that  the  exemption 
from  taxation  for  which  the  bill  provides 
shall  apply  only  to  federal  taxes.  Under 
state  laws  the  property  of  the  foundation 
actually  used  for  educational  or  chari- 
table purposes  would  ordinarily  be  ex- 
empt also  from  state  and  local  taxation. 
It  is  a  well  established  principle  of 
American  finance  that  such  property  shall 
not  be  taxed.  Why  should  it  be?  We 
raise  money  by  taxation  for  the  very 
purposes,  among  others,  for  which  this 
foundation  is  to  exist.  Property  which 
is  already  being  used  for  public  purposes 
under  government  control  may  properly 
be  exempt,  since  to  tax  it  would  only  be 
to  transfer  income  from  one  public  use 
to  another.  Our  own  reference  to  the 
subject  of  tax  exemption  was  only  to 
suggest  the  extent  of  the  public  interest 
as  one  ground  for  government  control 
and  participation. 

This  brings  us  squarely  to  the  only 
important  point  on  which  the  pending 
amendments  do  not  go  as  far  as  we  have 
considered  advisable,  viz.,  the  selection 
of  trustees.  The  original  bill  contem- 
plated a  self-perpetuating  board,  starting 
with  five  members.  Our  suggestion  was 
that  the  government  should  have  a  voice 
in  filling  vacancies,  either  by  election  of 
Congress  or  by  appointment  of  the  presi- 
dent. 

To  prevent  misunderstanding,  we  may 
first  express  very  frankly  the  opinion  that 
this  is  a  point  on  which  the  deliberate 


opinion  of  the  founder  and  his  advisers 
should  prevail.  It  affords  ample  room 
for  difference  of  opinion.  University 
boards  of  trustees,  as  the  New  York 
Times  has  repeatedly  said  in  this  connec- 
tion, are  often  self -perpetuating.  The 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  and  many  other 
excellent  institutions  are  so  organized. 
The  filling  of  vacancies  by  the  governing 
board,  either  by  direct  election  or  by 
nomination  and  influence,  may  be  said 
to  be  the  prevailing  practice.  When, 
therefore,  Senator  Gallinger,  doubtless 
representing  the  founder's  wishes,  pro- 
vides in  a  proposed  amendment  that  ad- 
ditional members  of  the  corporation  shall 
be  elected  by  the  corporation  itself,  but 
that  before  such  election  becomes  effec- 
tive four  high  officials  of  the  government 
and  the  presidents  of  five  great  universi- 
ties shall  have  an  opportunity  to  pass 
upon  such  election — the  disapproval  of  a 
majority  making  the  election  void — he 
probably  goes  quite  as  far  as  can  reason- 
ably be  expected  in  admitting  outside  co- 
operation in  the  selection  of  trustees. 

This  amendment  is  a  safeguard 
against  unfit  appointments.  Names 
which  are  to  be  scrutinized  and  passed 
upon  by  nine  such  C9mpetent  and  disin- 
terested authorities  would  doubtless  be 
selected  with  care.  Moreover,  the  elec- 
t;on  of  new  members  in  this  manner 
would  probably  give  rise  to  illuminating 
discussion  in  the  public  press.  The  sub- 
ject should  prove  at  least  as  interesting 
as  the  balloting  on  candidates  for  the 
Hall  of  Fame.  In  this  way  public  opin- 
ion would  become  enlightened  regarding 
the  work  and  policies  of  the  foundation, 
and  would  be  ready  to  deal  with  any 
situation  which  seemed  likely  to  call  for 
that  legislative  intervention  for  which 
other  amendments  provide. 

The  objections  to  the  self-perpetuating 
plan  are  partly,  but  not  altogether,  met 
by  the  outside  veto.  The  bringing  in  of 
entirely  new  elements  from  time  to  time 
seems  to  us  valuable  as  a  means  of  pre- 
venting the  inbreeding  of  ideas ;  as  a 
means  of  keeping  the  corporation  in 
touch  with  current  public  opinion  and 
fresh,  vigorous  ideas ;  as  a  means  of  pre- 
venting the  development  of  such  a  situ- 
ation as  would  require  drastic  interven- 
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tion  by  Congress  and  the  courts ;  as  a 
means  of  preventing  that  lofty  isolation, 
Pharisaical  self-sufficiency,  and  impervi- 
ouaiiess  to  new  ideas  which  self-perpetu- 
ating boards  tend  to  exhibit.  At  the 
same  time  we  recognize  that  self-perpetu- 
ating boards  can  keep  themselves  wholly 
free  from  these  tendencies  if  they  de- 
liberately set  about  it;  and  we  recognize 
also  that  there  are  objections  to  any  plan 
-il  for  compelling  the  introduc- 
tion of  outside  and  fructifying  elements. 
It  may  be  very  disastrous  to  disturb  the 

:ng  harmony  of  a  board  of  trustees. 
The  financial  resources  of  the  founda- 

might  become  the  football  of  con- 
tending financial  interests.  Membership 
in  the  foundation  might  fall  to  the  level 
of  a  reward  to  political  henchmen,  like 
the  consulships  of  a  generation  ago. 
from  all  such  rather  remote  possi- 
bilities, it  may  fairly  be  argued  that  the 

ng  trustees  are  really  better  judges 
of  the  qualifications  for  membership  in 
the  board  than  Congress,  or  the  presi- 
dent, or  any  other  outsiders  can  be. 
I'.eing  more  interested  in  this  particular 
undertaking,  they  would  know  where  to 
look  for  good  candidates  and  could  more 
ure  that  the  new  members 
would  bring  to  their  work  the  necessary 
interest  and  devotion. 

The  arguments  for  and  against  a  self- 
perpetuating   board   are   so  evenly   bal- 
donor  may  fairly 

plead  that  he  be  allowed  to  have  his  own 

way  about  it.    The  gist  of  the  matter  is, 

•  see  it,  that  our  plan  implies  greater 

c<  •nfidence  in  republican  institutions  and 

.-.t  of  closed  corporations. 

he  proposed  charter  clearly  indicates 
that  Mr.  Rockefeller  is  more  ready  than 
any  of  his  predecessors  or  contempo- 
raries among  large  givers  to  trust  public 
opinr  ready  to  admit  public  par- 

ticipation in  his  humanitarian  projects, 
and  less  inclined  to  insist  upon  an  abso- 
lutely self  -  perpetuating,  hermetically 
rjH, ration.  We  are  therefore 
emphatically  of  the  opinion  that  Congress 
should  promptly  give  him  the  charter 
for  which  he  asks. 

There  would  of  course  be  no  difficulty 
in  securing  incorporation  in  almost  any 
state  of  the  Union.  It  is  a  sound  and 


generous  impulse  which  seeks  instead  to 
entrust  the  care  of  the  new  foundation 
to  the  nation ;  establishing  its  headquar- 
ters in  the  District  of  Columbia ;  making 
annual  reports  to  a  federal  department; 
accepting  freely  in  advance  the  discip- 
linary oversight  of  Congress  and  the  ul- 
timate control  of  that  body  for  every 
fund  which  may  be  intrusted  Jo  its  ad- 
ministration. The  discussions  and  de- 
velopments of  the  past  year  and  further 
observation  of  other  endowments  at 
home  and  abroad  confirm  the  opinion 
with  which  we  began  this  discussion  ten 
months  ago,  that  in  conception  and  pur- 
pose the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
pares  favorably  with  the  \\  ise>t  and  most 
generous  of  all  previous  donations.  The 
general  conception  and  purpti.se  of  the 
foundation  remain  unaffected  by  the 
amendments  propped;  l>m  the  charter, 
'.alive  enactment,  expressing  the 
founder's  intenti"  the  one  hand 

and  the  national  sanction  mi  the  other, 
is  very  greatly   improved  by   them.      In 
-•-•n>e  they  add  nothing  to  the  con- 
cluding section  of  the  original  bill,  that 
the  charter  shall  be  subject  to  alteration, 
amendment,  or  repeal  at  the  pleasure  of 
,ress.      (  >'  .inn it 

by  one  legislative  act  give  itself  power 
to  pass  a  later  act,  which  is  what 
of  these  amendments  would  seem  to 
attempt.  This,  however,  is  a  very  nar- 
•.echnical,  and  essentially  false  inter- 
pretation of  the  amendments.  The  char- 
ter becomes  not  only  an  act  of  incorpora- 
tion, but  a  contract  with  the  trtist< 
chart  f»r  their  guidance,  a  general  form- 
ulation of  policy,  and  a  precedent  for 
other  foundations.  In  its  present  form 
it  expressly  invites  public  interest  and 
co-operation.  It  imposes  moral  obliga- 
tions upon  Congress  as  well  as  upon  the 
trustees.  The  amendments  dimmish  the 
probability  that  there  will  ever  be  occa- 
sion for  hostile  criticism  of  the  founda- 
tion. They  insure  that  it  can  never  de- 
part radically  from  its  humanitarian  pur- 
pose, unless  the  people  fail  to  use  the 
powers  which  they  have  reserved  to  their 
legislature  against  the  time  when  trus- 
tees prove  recreant  to  their  trust. 

Insignificant  as  most  of   the  amend- 
ments seem  in  a  strict  construction  of 
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their  terms,  they  make  of  the  foundation 
a  more  worthy  and  more  enduring  mon- 
ument, for  they  imply  a  greater,  or  at 
least  a  more  clearly  expressed,  faith  in 
the  ability  of  future  generations  to  solve, 
their  own  problems,  and  a  desire  to  make 
an  outright  contribution  to  human  wel- 
fare from  present  resources. 
Paris,  Christmas  Day,  1910. 


THE  ROCKEFELLER  FOUN- 
DATION 

ROBERT  W.  de  FOREST 

It  is  well  that  John  D.  Rockefeller  has 
determined  to  meet  the  criticism  with 
which  his  magnificent  gift  to  the  nation 
was  received,  by  amending  the  proposed 
charter  of  his  institution.  A  less' broad- 
minded  man,  finding  such  unparalleled 
generosity  met  in  a  spirit  of  criticism 
which,  however  well  intended,  must  have 
seemed  to  him  and  his  advisers  some- 
what captious,  might  easily  have  conclud- 
ed to  put  his  hundred  million  dollars 
back  in  his  own  pocket  instead  of  giving 
it  to  his  countrymen.  Mr.  Rockefeller 
has  shown  himself  to  be  above  any  such 
impulses  and  has  considered  the  original 
criticisms  of  THE  SURVEY  in  the  spirit  in 
which  they  were  meant  by  its  editor.  In 
common  with  many  others  I  have  not 
shared  in  these  criticisms;  not  because 
I  did  not  think  some  future  limitations 
upon  the  powers  of  the  foundation  pos- 
sibly desirable,  or  because  I  did  not  think 
it  expedient  that  it  should  spend  its  in- 
come substantially  as  it  accrued,  or  be- 
cause I  did  not  think  that  .principal  as 
well  as  income  might  at  some  future  time 
be  wisely  expended;  but  because  these 
and  any  other  changes  in  the  charter  that 
public  opinion  might  hereafter  make  ex- 
pedient could  have  been  effected  easily 
In  the  power  of  amendment  expressly 
given  by  the  original  charter,  and  because 
insistence  on  making  them  now  might 
have  led  to  the  entire  withdrawal  of  the 
gift.  The  greater  includes  the  lesser. 
The  amendments  which  Mr.  Rockefeller 
has  now  made,  and  any  others  that  plain- 
ly seemed  advisable,  could  have  been 
made  at  any  time  in  the  original  charter 
by  the  use  of  this  reserve  power.  To 
make  them  now  is  simply  stating  what 


the  trustees  chosen  by  Mr.  Rockefeller 
presumably  would  have  done  without 
any  legislative  command,  and  what  they 
could  have  been  made  to  do  under  the 
original  charter  at  any  time  when  public 
opinion  was  sufficiently  united  to  force 
them  to  do  so  by  the  process  of  amend- 
ment. 

None  of  the  new  provisions  of  this 
amended  charter  militate  in  any  respect 
against  the  usefulness  of  Mr.  Rockefel- 
ler's great  gift.  None  of  them  stand 
in  the  way  of  its  wise  administration, 
for  it  is  inconceivable  that  a  majority  of 
five  university  presidents  and  four  high 
officials  of  the  federal  government  should 
ever  veto  the  election  of  any  qualified 
trustee. 

Mr.  Rockefeller's  action  in  this  mat- 
ter only  illustrates  again  the  sincerity  of 
purpose,  breadth  of  conception,  and  well 
poised  judgment  which  have  to  such  an 
extraordinary  degree  been  manifest  in 
his  public  benefactions. 

TWO   BOOKS 

PAUL  U.  KELLOGG 

Of  the  series  of  six  books  in  which  the 
findings  of  the  Pittsburgh  Survey  are 
published,  the  two  which  come  from  the 
pre'sses  this  month  are  in  a  special  sense 
companion  volumes.  In  The  Steel 
Workers1  Mr.  Fitch  deals  with  the  work 
relationships  of  the  mill  men ;  the  family 
end  of  their  wages  problem  is  the  sub- 
ject of  Miss  Byington's  Homestead:  The 
Households  of  a  Mill  Town.2 

Bound  by  a  hundred  ties  to  the  dra- 
matic story  of  the  Pittsburgh  people, 
these  inquiries  are,  nevertheless,  of  more 
than  local  significance.  Steel  is  a  basic 
ii.dustry  for  America  as  a  whole  no  less 
than  for  western  Pennsylvania.  It  has 
been  a  beneficiary  of  the  most  fiercely 
contested  governmental  policies  since 
Civil  War  times.  Its  products  enter  into 
every  tool  and  structure  and  means  of 
traffic  in  civilization.  By  the  side  of  half 

'The  Steel  Workers.  By  John  A.  Fitch.  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation  Publication.  Charities  Pub- 
lication Committee.  New  York.  1011.  1'ps.  350. 
Price  $1.50;  by  mall  of  THE  SURVEY,  $1.71. 

{Homestead  :  The  Households  of  a  Mllltown.  By 
Margaret  F.  Bylngton.  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
Publication.  Charities  Publication  Committee. 
New  York,  1911.  Pps.,  292  ;  by  mail  of  THE  SDR- 
VEY,  $1.70. 
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a  hundred  null  sites  along  the  Ohio  and 
its  tributaries,  at  our  newest  lake  ports, 
and  above  the  old  mineral  beds  of  the  Su- 
perior  Basin ;  in   the   sun-baked  South- 
in     the     valleys     of     the     New 
!i,  and,  by  anticipation,  in  the  ore 

•  us  of  Alaska,  what  men  may  earn 

.,',  reducing,  rolling,  and  fabri- 
laster   metal,    what   leisure 
an«l  resource  they  may  gain  in  the  process 
<>f  it  all,  set  the  standards  of  life  for 
hundreds  of  communities.     A  coustruc- 
-maiiship  demands  that  Ameri- 
cans look  well  to  what  those  standards 
tend   to  be'ocne    for   so  numerous  and 
vital  an  clement  in  the  population. 

::c  largest  employer  of  steel 
workers  in  Pittsburgh  is  t!  :  em- 

ployer of  steel  workers  in  the  country 
as  a  whole;  and  the  largest  employer  of 
labor  in  America  today.  That  employer 
the  saddle.  So  far  as  the  mills  and 
the  shifts  that  man  them  go,  the  steel 
oper.v  scss  what  many  another 

ami    industrial    president    has 
hankered  after  and  has  been  denied — un- 
trammeled  control.     What  has  this  ex- 
employer  done  with  this  except- 
'  control  over  the  human  forces  of 
fiction? 

Here    Mr.    I  itch's   findings   state   the 

problems  of  an  industrial  democracy  in 

which    cannot    be    lightly    thrust 

He  entered  upon  his  commission 

without  any  promptings,  other  than  the 

general  instit;  i  independent, 

resourceful    citi/eiiship    inbred    by    the 

spirit  of  the  northwestern  prairies,  and 

the  quickening  sense  of  economic  ji: 

whi<-'  .nsin. 

To  Prof.  John  R.  Commons  of  that  uni- 

•v,   Ix.th    f..r   his    initial    field   work 

and  f<-r  his  consecutive  suggestions  and 

advice,  author  and  editor  are  indebted. 

information   and    insight,   acknowl- 

«-nt  is  made  to  steel  workers  of  the 

•T  city  and   the  mill  town-.    I'.rad- 

dr«ck. 

to  engineers,  foremen,  superintend- 

and    higher    corporation    officials, 

man  n  are  facing  in  their  work 

which   are  beyond  the  power 

!  men  to  solve      As  the  author 

•  -  out,  the  steel  industry  could  be  in- 
terpreted  from   other  [>oints  of   view, — 


from  that  of  its  tremendous  administra- 
tive burdens,  of  its  fierce  commercial 
•••tition  in  the  past,  of  its  wonderful 
technical  progress.  For  these  there  are 
many  s|wkesmen.  Mr.  Fitch  makes 
articulate  what  the  steel  industry  means 
to  the  men  who  are  employed  in  it — for 
whom  it  makes  up  the  matter  of  life,  and 
who  have  no  voice. 

Miss  Byington  has  summed  up  in  a 
single  phrase  the  negative  aspects  of  the 
situation,  so  far  as  the  home  life  of  the 
men  •  ned  :  "to  turn  daily  from 

twelve  hours  in  tlit  din  of  the  huge  mills 
to  home,  supper,  a  smoke  and  bed." 
What  steel  production  holds  out  to  the 
families  of  these  men  is  set  forth  within 
the  covers  of  her  book. 

The  family  as  a  social  unit  takes  us 
back  into  shadows  beyond  where  lr 
begins;  the  town  carries  with  it  a  thou- 
sand written  memories  of  walled  bor- 
oughs, county  markets  and  communes, 
where  >«  unent  had  h 

But  the  mill   with  its  acres  of 
s  and  sheds,  its  continuous  opera- 
intricate  plan  of  discipline,  of 
intcrlf -eking   processes,  of  t   de- 

mands up"ii  human  nature,  is  a  newer  in- 
stitution.   Factory  production  is  less  than 
The  power  transmis- 
sion   through    which    the    modern    plant 
with  its  thousands  of  workmen  ha 
panded   and    developed,    is    scarce! 
many     generations     old.        Electrically 
charged  wires  have  become  the  binding 
-   of   industrial   mechanism 
well  within  the  memory  of  living  men. 

Miss  Byington's  study  is  essentially  a 
portrayal  of  these  two  older  social  insti- 
tutions, the  family  and  the  town,  as  they 
are  brought  into  contact  with  this  new 
insurgent  third.  Have  their  develop- 
ment and  equipment  kept  pace  with  me- 
chanical invention  ?  Have  they  held  their 
own  against  the  mill?  Is  the  balance  of 
life  and  work  preserved?  Or  have  we, 
in  the  industrial  town  of  twentieth  cen- 
tury America,  not  a  "deserted  village" 
such  as  Goldsmith  lamented  in  eighteenth 
century  England,  but  a  more  serious, 
antithetical  problem  in  an  overcrowded, 
overwrought  aggregate  of  households. 
The  query  is  not,  shall  "every  rood  of 
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ground  maintain  its  man,"  but,  shall  the 
day's  work  afford  an  adequate  basis  for 
American  livelihood? 

Such  a  description,  however  modest  in 
scope  and  put  forth  in  the  homely  im- 
agery of  domestic  life,  deals  thus  with  the 
forces  which  are  wrenching  at  the  very 
structure  of  society.  There  are  other, 
perhaps  more  obvious,  circumstances 
which  give  this  book  a  distinctive  place 
in  the  general  scheme  of  these  volumes. 
The  colleagues  in  the  field  work  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Survey  took  up  special  fac- 
tors affecting  the  welfare  of  the  wage- 
earning  population — such  as  sanitation, 
housing  and  public  education ;  Miss  By- 
ington's  commission  was  to  analyze  these 
factors  as  they  enter  jointly  into  the  life 
of  one  of  the  small  industrial  communi- 
ties which  are  characteristic  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh district,  and  especially  to  analyze 
them  as  they  bear  upon  the  well-being  of 
family  groups.  In  carrying  out  this  com- 
mission, she  made. an  intimate  case  study 
of  ninety  households,  employing  methods 
of  budget  taking  which  have  been  devel- 
oped for  standard  of  living  inquiries. 
She  brought  to  her  work,  as  basis  for 
comparisons,  an  acquaintance  with  tene- 
ment conditions  in  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton. The  resulting  data  have  some 
rather  obvious  statistical  shortcomings, 
which  she  makes  clear ;  but  as  a  transcript 
of  everyday  economic  existence,  they 
served  at  once  to  re-enforce  and  to  check 
up  the  impressions  which  grew  out  of 
her  personal  contact  with  the  people  who 
earned  the  money,  and  ate  the  food,  and 
lived  in  the  houses,  and  worshipped  in 
the  churches  of  this  town.  If  the  book 
inevitably  brings  out  sharply  the  odds 
of  life  with  which  many  industrial  com- 
munities have  to  reckon,  the  hope  is  ex- 
pressed that  the  loyalty  of  Homestead 
residents  will  not  take  offense  that  theirs 
should  have  been  the  town  thus  singled 
out  for  study.  "The  rank  and  file  of 
the  people  are  with  you',"  said  an  old  mill 
man.  To  housekeepers  and  steel  work- 
ers, to  professional  and  business  people, 
who  gave  freely  of  their  time  and  infor- 
mation, thanks  are  not  offered,  for  the 
book  is  partly  theirs.  Theirs,  also,  are 
the  two  irrepressible,  grim  interrogations 
which  underlie  both  the  statistical  tables 


and  the  bits  of  neighborly  gossip  with 
which  the  author  has  enlivened  her  nar- 
rative. In  their  bearings  upon  contem- 
porary economic  and  social  conditions, 
.these  are  questions  for  a  nation  as  well 
as  for  this  community. 

The  first  has  to  do  with  the  town: — 
how  shall  local  self-government  keep 
abreast  of  a  nationalized  industry? 

The  second  .has  to  do  with  the  fami- 
ly:— here  is  a  town  dependent  upon  one 
of  the  great  industries  ot  America  which 
has  profited  by  brilliant  invention,  by 
organizing  genius,  by  a  national  policy 
of  tariff  protection.  It  was  studied  at  the 
close  of  the  longest  period  of  prosperity 
which'has  been  known  by  our  generation. 
What  has  that  prosperity  brought  to  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  people  whose  waking 
hours  are  put  into  the  industry  ? 


Underlying  the  initial  reasons  for  a 
protrayal  of  labor  conditions  in  steel 
making  is  another  reason  which  devel- 
oped in  the  course  of  these  inquiries,  and 
which,  like  the  Mariner's  tale,  leaves  no 
choice  open  as  to  the  telling.  The  issues 
which  Mr.  Fitch  and  Miss  Byington  take 
up  are  of  a  sort  which  are  not  publicly 
discussed  in  the  mill  towns  of  the  Pitts1 
burgh  district.  Old  employes  do  not  dare 
petition  their  employers  to  consider  them. 
Men  have  been  discharged  for  calling 
meetings  to  discuss  them.  It  would  mean 
instant  dismissal  for  large  numbers  of 
men  should  they  act  together  to  affect 
these  things  in  the  way  that  farmers 
would  take  up  freight  rates  or  the  price 
of  apples  at  a  grange  hall,  and  dismissal 
would  mean  the  entire  dislocation  of  life. 
An  old  resident  is  quoted  by  Miss  Bying- 
ton as  saying,  "If  you  want  to  talk  in 
Homestead,  you  must  talk  to  yourself." 

It  is  fully  time  to  bring  these  issues 
out  into  the  open,  where  a  man  will  not 
risk  his  livelihood  by  discussing  it.  That 
is  the  manner  of  America. 

SOCIALIZING  COMMER- 
CIAL ETHICS 

GRAHAM  TAYLOR 

Very  surely,  though  all  too  slowly, 
American  business  men  are  squaring 
themselves  and  their  methods  to  the  new 
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demands  of  the  ethics  of  the  group.  In 
unexpected  quarters  and  by  their  own 
;ates,  they  are  faced  with  the  im- 
perative mandate  of  a  changed  situation. 
The  open  resentment  or  silent  cynicism 
which  such  facts  would  have  met  a  few 
years  ago  have  given  way  to  a  seriousness 
and  responsiveness  which  surely  indicate 
a  change  of  front. 

There  have  been  three  remarkable  in- 
stances of  this  changing  attitude  in  I'hi- 
cago  recently.  Before  the  Commercial 
Gub.  the  most  influential  and  wealthy 
gn.up  of  men  in  commercial,  banking  and 
manufacturing  interests  of  the  city.  \1- 
fred  I..  Baker,  «.ne  of  their  most  highly 
appreciated  members,  faced  this  issue 
perhaps  more  fully  and  fearlessly  than 
had  been  done  before  in  their  presence. 
Addressing  himself  to  the  problem  of 
harmonizing  great  corporations  with 
democratic  institutions,  he  urged  the  ne- 
iiing  ethical  standards 
applicable  to  the  relations  Ix-tween  them. 
He  demanded  right  of  way  for  "collective 
rights,"  which  he  defined  to  be  "the 
highest  good  of  the  community  as  a 
wlv>lc."  H<-  -hat  business  men 

cannot  consider  lightly  the  dereli< 

even  when  personal  inter- 
ests are  not  adversely  affected  ;  neverthe- 
less rid  jx>litical  progrc 

blocked  in  Chicago  and  Illinois  by  busi- 
ness men's  toleration  of  <\  poli- 

ticians.    He  urged  them  to  get  out  of 


r  into 

*uch  .-as  the  .n  of 

the  safety  and  health  of  working  people, 

the  abolition  of  child  labor,  educational 

park  and  playground  extension, 

•larding    of    immigra  i-ring 

•nal    schools   and 

city  •  in  which  latter  cause  the 

•ncrcial  Club  has  already  taken  the 

advanced  action  of  any  public  body. 

The  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce, 
the  largest  and  one  of  the  UP  ..vle^t  and 
commercial    organiza- 
•1  States,  honored 

in  hearing  four  men  who  came  from  the 

firing  line  to  address  them.     In  simple. 

manful   fashion   Rudolph  Spreckles  told 

is  fight  for  the  integrity  of 

San  Francisco  against  the  commercialized 

'f  its  exploits 


There  never  was  a  political  crime  committed 
that  business  was  not  at  the  back  of  it  Cut 
off  that  supply,  and  let  the  managers  of  these 
corpor  ke  their  stand  and  say,  "No 

bribe  money."  If  we  find  in  operating  our 
property  that  political  bosses  propose  to  hold 
us  up,  we  are  going  to  the  people  to  get  our 
redress  and  to  get  our  rights.  Sly  experience 
with  the  people  has  taught  me  that  they  are 
fair  and  just  and  will  give  you  what  you  are 
legitimately  entitled  to.  It  is  right  that  you 
should  know  your  own  affairs  and  above  all 
scrutinize  the  affairs  of  the  corporations  in 
which  you  hold  stock,  not  only  because  you 
ought  to  know  the  source  from  which  come 
your  income  and  profits,  but  because  it  will 
pay  you  in  money  dividends,  increased  and 
saved. 

Alderman  Charles  E.  Merriam,  who  is 
professor  of  political  science  in  the  I'ni- 
versity  of  Chicago  and  is  urged  to  become 
a  candidate  for  mayor,  spoke  to  the 
same  effect  out  of  his  experience  as 
chairman  of  the  City  Council's  commis- 
sion on  municipal  expenditures.  "Good 
government,"  he  -.aid.  "i->  not  a  liability; 
it  is  an  asset.  It  is  economy,  not  expense. 
You  will  one  day  find  it  a  necessity 
rather  than  a  luxury." 

Boston  contributed  its  message  through 
Robert  A.  \V<xvU,  who  was  introduced 
by  the  president  of  the  association  in  the 
words  of  the  president  of  Harvard  in 
conferring  upon  him  the  degree  of  mas- 
ter of  arts.  "A  man  who  1  raise 
his  fellow  men,  trusted  alike  by  those 
•  il  and  those  who  think  :  a  knight  of 
<  hri>t'^  chivalry,  without  fear  and  with- 
out reproach." 

The  only  solution  of  the  problems  of 
good  government,  Mr.  \\ '.«.cN  Contended, 
is  to  be  found  in  "a  city  plan  and  policy 
that  will  include  all  the  people,  in  which 
racial,  class  and  religious  distinctions 
shall  be  lost  in  the  movement  for  civic 
advance,  and  a  new  start  shall  be  taken 
from  the  doorsteps  of  the  people."  He 
also  affirmed  that  "our  failure  to  apply 
our  jKTSonal  efforts  to  our  human  rela- 
ips  results  in  the  loss  of  the  indi- 
vidual's moral  sense." 

(Iniesome  facts  were  cited  by  S.  S. 
Mel  lure  of  \ew  York  in  evidence  of 
that  a-sertion.  lie  inquired  why  our 
American  civilization  turns  out  so  badly 
in  having  the  largest  projxirtion  of  deaths 
and  injuries  by  accident,  the  great  num- 
ber of  murders,  and  the  unparalleled 
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combinations  between  vice  and  business. 
He  accounted  for  our  being  "in  so  great 
arrears  because  we  have  not  a  trained 
body  of  men  in  official  positions.  We  do 
not  have  them  because,  of  all  the  occu- 
pations that  a  young  man  may  enter  in 
the  United  States,  the  occupation  that 
affords  him  the  least  of  honor,  of  income, 
of  certainty,  of  permanence,  employment 
in  government  is  the  worst." 

We  cannot  have  a  government  by  crooks 
and  have  a  moral  community.  Moral  welfare 
is  absolutely  dependent  upon  government.  Any 
civilization  can  well  be  judged  by  how  many 
chances  a  baby  has  to  live  its  first  few  years 
and  by  how  many  chances  that  baby  has,  as 
it  .grows  up,  of  becoming  a  good  man  or  a 
good  woman. 

The  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion has  heard  less  of  such  talk  than  any 
of  our  commercial  bodies,  until  its  last 
meeting.  Gov.  W.  R.  Stubbs  of  Kansas 
was  expected  to  reinforce  the  manufac- 
turers' fight  against  increasing  railway 
rates,  but  he  included  in  his  vigorous  in- 
dictment every  "alliance  between  profes- 
sional politicians,  corporation  lawyers, 
and  financial  and  commercial  interests, 
which  is  concerned  in  shaping  state  and 
federal  legislation  to  serve  its  own  spe- 
.  cial  interests,  as  a  menace  to  the  welfare 
and  life  of  our  republic."  And  he  added 
that  "the  relation  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  the  unlawful  commercial  institu- 
tions organized  for  spoils  and  plunder  is 
one  of  the  most  humiliating  and  disgrace- 
ful chapters  in  American  history." 

A  still  more  personal  warning  and 
appeal  were  incisively  uttered  by  Gov. 
Woodrow  Wilson  of  New  Jersey.  Ap- 
pealing direct  to  the  very  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  in  the  captains  of  industry, 
he  emphasized  the  dangers  to  business 
and  the  public  alike  in  the  exploitation  of' 
either  in  these  ringing  sentences : 

It  will  not  do  to  exploit  the  public.  The 
trouble  with  business  in  this  recent  period 
of  extraordinary  expansion  has  been  too  much 
exploitation  and  too  little  regard  for  the  per- 
manent interests  of  society.  Since  working- 
men  are  being  dealt  with  in  bodies,  they  must 
be  dealt  with  on  principles  of  reciprocity 
and  partnership.  We  are  working  in  the  in- 
terest of  business  and  not  against  it,  when  we 
oblige  all  to  regard  its  action  as  a  process 
of  service,  not  exploitation. 

What  a  whirlwind  is  rising  against  the 


exploiters  who  are  sowing  the  wind  he 
thus  graphically  describes : 

What  are  some  men  doing?  They  attend 
Peace  Congresses  and  sit  on  the  platform  in 
order  to  sustain  the  speakers  and  give  them 
their  moral  support  and  applause,  and  these 
very  men,  engaged  in  business,  are  exploiting 
the  Orient  in  such  fashion  as  will  inevitably 
bring  on  war.  because  they  are  ignoring  every 
national  prejudice  of  the  people  they  are  deal- 
ing with,  and  they  are  sowing  the  seed  of 
passion  which  some  day  will  spring  up  in  a 
great  crop  of  absolutely  irrepressible  bloody 
strifes. 

Our  refuge  and  resource  he  finds  in  the 
kind  of  politics  which  "adjusts  all  affairs 
to  the  common  interests,  and  concerns 
itself  with  the  forces  of  business."  Be- 
cause of  their  failure  to  do  this,  he  de- 
clares that  "our  political  parties  have" 
come  to  a  day  of  reckoning  and  are  dis- 
solving. If  somebody  could  draw  togeth- 
er the  liberal  elements  of  both  parties  in 
this  country,  he  could  build  up  a  party 
which  could  not  be  beaten  in  a  generation/ 
for  the  very  reason  that  we  would  all 
join  in."  By  "liberals"  he  meant  "the 
men  whose  votes  you  cannot  predict." 

Despite  these  very  imminent  perils  to 
our  public  and  private  interests — and  the 
more  because  of  them — there  are  signs  of 
a  better  day  dawning.  The  boldness  of 
such  utterances  as  these,  and  the  unchal- 
lenged or  responsive  way  in  which  they 
are  received  by  hitherto  self-assertive  or 
silent  bodies  of  men,  betoken  the  day- 
break after  the  dark  night  which  has  so 
long  settled  over  our  moral  sense  in  in- 
dustry, commerce,  and  politics. 

There  are  waymarks  of  progress  by 
which  we  may  measure  the  advance.  One 
was  registered  by  a  little  group  of  Chi- 
cago friends  of  William  Kent,  congress- 
man-elect from  California,  in  welcoming 
him  back  to  his  old  home  on  his  way  to 
the  national  capital.  The  ease  with  which 
he  was  elected  to  Congress  as  a  progres- 
sive was  contrasted  with  the  difficulty 
with  which  he  was  elected  to  the  Chicago 
City  Council  twelve  years  ago  on  the  is- 
sue of  common  honesty.  The  overwhelm- 
ing majorities  in  Illinois  for  the  initiative 
and  referendum  in  the  last  election  were 
recognized  to  be  the  legitimate  conse- 
quence of  those  first  Municipal  Voters' 
Leaeue  campaigns  for  integrity  and  inde- 
pendence in  Chicago's  city  politics.  The 
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gloom  under  the  of  the  black     of  its  class)  for  children  under  ten.    We 

y  in  the  election  of  a  United  States     discussed     whether     in     enlarging    our 

repertoire  of  -national  games,   it  is  be>t 
to  try  modifying  the  existing  favorites 


senator  by  the  state  Legislature,  and  the 
shame  of   the   local    failures   to  convict 


either  the  legislative  bribers  «r  the  jury     or  inventing  new  ones 


These  are  the  kinds  of  questions  that 
Dr.   Mct'urdy,   Mi«s   Kennard.  and   Mr. 
Affleck  of  the  Y.  M.  C".  A.  presented  in 
a  most  concrete  and  enlightenjng  manner. 
LeGarde  of   1'n  ^e  of 

activities  of  children  under  ten. 

The  mo-  ^  meeting  was  the  one 

addressed  by  Howard  i  t.  direc- 

The  peculiarity  of   the   recent    1'lay-     tor  o{  park  playgrounds  in   New   York, 


u  lifted  a  little  by  the  glimpse 

rhe  future  which  was  afforded  by 
tin-  glance  into  the  past. 

THE    PLAY-MAKERS 

JOSEPH  LEE 

BO«IM 


ground   Institute  at   Holyoke,  Mass.,  as 
•.ired  with  any  other  conference  that 
I  have  attendetl,  was  that  it  was  designed, 
and  as  it  seemed  to  me  successfully  car- 
ried "lit,  purely  for  the  benefit  of 
already    in    the   business   and    not   as    a 
:*  of  general  propaganda. 

purpose  was  to  call  not  the 
ners.  but  the  righteous,  to  repentance,  to 
furnish  the  actual  playground   workers 
with   the  definite  information   that   they 
ig  was  said  as  to  "why  have 
but    a    great    many 

I  to  what  kind 

'ay grounds  to  have  and  how  to  get 
them.      How  :j,'ht  the   -.and  in   a 

sand-box    to   be  ••<[    and    how: 

what   is  the  Ixrst  kind  of  a  bank 
child  to  roll  down  ;  what  are  the  ten  worst 
kinds  of    surface    for   a   playground    (a 
good  kind  has  not  yet  been  achie 
are  there  few  enough  splinters  in  maple 
to  make  it  better  than  cold  iron  to  slide 
down — these  are  the  sort  of  que 
that  were  discussed.     Some  of  the  other 


and  George  B.  Markham,  principal  of 
evening  recreation  center,  New  Y«>rk 
Public  School  159,  at  which  meeting  it 
was  shown  what  a  system  of  public 
reation  really  means  and  how  in  the  con- 
crete it  can  be  applied  in  the  school  build- 
ings. Edward  \V.  Stitt,  director  of  play- 
grounds and  recreation  centers,  Board  of 
Education,  New  York,  at  the  closing  ses- 
sion rubbed  in  the  [visibilities  of  school 
evening  centers,  as  they  are  and  as  they 
may  be,  in  a  way  to  add  to  the  spiritual 
burdens  of  the  aspiring  member  of  a 
school  committee.  Arthur  A.  Carey  and 
Hugo  Seikel  of  Waltham  told  about  the 
principles  and  methods  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America. 

I  think  the  institute  accomplished  its 
purpose.  There  were  sixty  delegates 
from  outside  Holyoke,  chiefly  from  New 
England,  and  I  believe  that  all  of  us 
went  bark  with  a  more  concrete  idea  of 
where  we  were  at,  and  which  way  we 
were  going,  and  how. 

Incidentally    two    things    bearing    on 


got  excited  over  iganda.   as   distinguished    from    the 

'o  have  a  definite  program   for  a     intensive  work  we  came  for,  did  clearly 


appear  to  the  delegates,  namely,  that  one 
man  who  is  absolutely  red  hot  on  a  sub- 
ject can  save  a  city. 

Secondly,  it  was  made  evident  at  the 
reception  Friday  evening  at  Mrs.  William 


chili'  tance, 

that  "hill  dill"  will  be  played  Tuesdays 

Thursdays  at  2.30  sharp  i.  and 

M  a  program,  how  closely  ought 
you  to  stick  to  it ;  ought  girls  to  1*  shunt- 

T  into  sewing  and  other  quiet  occu-  G.  Dwight's  that  a  good"play ground  cam- 

•ecause  it  is  so  easy  to  handle  paign  may  help  to  fuse  and  intensify  pub- 

them  in  that  way,  or  ought  they  to  be  lie  opinion  for  all  purposes.    The  mayor 

iraged  to  romp :  and  if  you  believe  and   the  mayor-elect  and  others  of   the 

in  the  latter  course,  don't  you  have  to  leading  workers  and  officials  were  at  the 

begin  at  eight  years  old,  or  can  a  sinner  reception,  and  they  seemed  embued  in 

return  as  late  as  nine:  what  are  the  com-  an    unusual    degree    with    the    spirit   of 

•ive  merits  of  "Jy.ndon  bridge"  and  youth   and   hope  and   local   patriotism — 

"trip  ,  the  class  of  partly  [  think  as  a  result  of  what  they 

game  and  as  to  which  is  the  better  gamehave  achieved  for  playgrounds. 
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TWO  NEW  VOLUMES 

Two  of  the  volumes  comprising  the 
findings  of  the  Pittsburgh  Survey  are 
published  this  month:  "Homestead"  by 
Margaret  F.  Byington,  and  "The  Steel 
Workers"  by  John  A.  Fitch. 

While  parts  of  a  set,  each  is  complete 
in  itself  and  these  two  are  so  closely  re- 
lated in  many  -ways  as  to  form  companion 
volumes.  Mr.  Fitch  writes  of  the  men 
who  work  for  wages  in  the  steel  mills; 
Miss  Byington  of  the  families  who  live 
on  those  wages  in  a  steel  town.  Such  a 
rounded  study  of  the  human  factors  in 
the  master  industry  of  America  has  not 
before  been  attempted. 

Two  others  oj  the  Pittsburgh  Survey  set 
were  published  in  1910:  Women  and  The 
Trades,  by  Elisabeth  Bearsley  Butler,  and- 
Work-Accidents  and  the  Law  by  Crystal  East- 
man. The  two  remaining  will  be  published 
this  year. 

Each  volume  may  be  bought  separately  at 
the  price  given  below;  or  the'  set  may  be  had 
for  ?.io.,  express  prepaid.  Those  buying  the 
set  will  be  sent  four  volumes  on  receipt  of 
the  order,  and  the  other  two  as  published. 

Homiwtrnd,  by  Margaret  F.  Byington.  Price 
postpaid,  ti.~,n. 

Tin-  nifrl  Workers,  by  John  A.  Fitch.  Price 
postpaid,  tl.11. 

Wiimrn  unil  the  Trades,  by  Elisabeth  B.  Butler. 
Price  iKiHtmiiil.  tl.7l. 

Worl;-.\i-cident«  and  the  Late,  by  Crystal  East- 
mini.  l'tii-r  tinstnaid,  tl.tl. 

'llir  1'iltxburiih  Dixtrirt.  bti  John  K.  Common*, 
Robert  1.  \\'niiiln,  Florence  Krl/rii,  Charles  Hul- 
f<ii-'!  ItnhhiKiiii  >n\<l  uffifrx.  In  preparation. 

I'iH-inn-iili  :  'I'll,'  Hi.*t  of  Tin-  Xtirrrii,  by  Paul 
V.  Kellogg,  in  preparation. 
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THE    MILL  HOUSEHOLDS 

Miss  Byington's  HOMESTEAD  studies 
our  two  oldest  social  institutions,  the 
family  and  the  town,  as  they  are  brought 
into  contact  with  a  new  and  Insurgent 
third,  the  factory.  It  raises  sharply  the 
questions :  Have  home  and  town  held 
their  own  against  the  mill?  Has  local 
self-government  kept  abreast  of  a  na- 
tionalized industry?  What  has  prosper- 
ity brought  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
steel  workers?  The  answers  are  drawn 
from  the  author's  experience  of  a  year 
spent  among  the  people  who  earned  the 
money,  and  ate  the  food,  and  lived  in 
the  houses  that  make  up  Homestead ;  and 
in  her  household  budgets  and  other  statis- 
tical matter. 

The  book  begins  with  the  Great  Strike — 
many  things  in  Homestead  began  or  ended 
with  the  Great  Strike.  There  are  chapters 
on  Table  and  Dinner  Pail,  Rent,  Children, 
Human  Relationships,  The  Slavs;  and  one 
chapter  which  tells  in  simple,  bread-and-butter 
terms  the  family  story  of  Life  at  $1.65  a  Day, 
— what  was  paid  to  common  labor. 

This  volume,  perhaps  more  than  the  others 
of  the  set,  tells  in  human  values — of  men  at 
their  work  and  women  in  their  homes  and 
children  in  their  growth— the  story  of  life 
and  labor  which  the  Pittsburgh  Survey  is  un- 
folding. It  is  not  a  story  for  student  and 
social  worker  alone,  but  for  every  reader 
Who  would  know  what  underlies  the  drive 
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CIVIC  FEDERATION 
FOR  UNIFORM  LAWS 

I'nderlying    all     the     special     subject  a 
of  11      at      the     annual     con- 

ference in  New  York  of  the  National 
Federation,  a  body  who*e  members 
represent  pre-eminently  industry  carried 
on  on  a  national  scale,  was  the  theme  of 
practically  wiping  out  state  line-,  by  uni- 
form state  legislation  on  certain  *ul>- 
iects,  and  by  extending  the  scu; 
eral  legislation  «.:, 

the  tir*t  Mission  on  January  i  j. 
which  was  devoted  to  regulation  of 
monopolies,  there  -tantial  tu 

•  PII  the  part  of  all  the  speakers  with 
Samuel  Untermver's  charge  that  in 
the  twenty  years  of  it*  existence  the 
Sherman  anti-trust  law  had  proved  effec- 
tual only  against  labor  unions,  and 
groups  of  small  capitalists  who  had  com- 
bined to  protect  themselves  against  the 
great  trusts.  Both  Mr.  Untermyer  and 
Samuel  Gompers  condemned  any  law 
which  aimed  equally  at  organizations  for 
raising  the  price  of  coal  and  pork,  and 
those  for  protecting  wages  and  working 
conditions  of  men. 

In  place  of  the  Sherman  law.  Mr.  I'n- 
termyer,  in  com- 
mon with  Prof.  J. 
W.  Jcnks  of  Cor- 
nell, Edgar  A 
Bancroft,  counsel 
for  the  Interna- 
i  Han-ester 
Company,  and  oth- 
ers, advocated  fed- 
eral license  or  in- 
corporation of 
trusts  and  their 
regulation  by  a 
commission,  with 
such  powers  as 
that  established  by 
the  Canadian  com- 
bines act  of  May. 
1910.  The  possi- 
bility was  even 
suggested  of  the 

January   21.    1*11. 


PRISON   VISITING  IN   1787. 

The  Journal  of  Pi-toon  IHJn-ipitn<-,  pulilliih«d  by 
the  IVnnxylvnnln  I'rlnon  Koclety  of  Philadelphia, 
tell*  In  Hie  current  l«*ne  of  Hi-  beginning  of 
prliion  vMtlng  bjr  OH-mtwrn  of  the  mjcJety.  The 
warden  wan  no  doubtful  of  tru-  rttvct  that  hf 
bad  i.ie  pr1*>nera  aiuM-inhle  before  a  loaiV-il  can 
i. ..n  to  bear  tbe  go*pel  preached  by  the  Rev.  Wll 
Ham  Roirerm. 


regulation    of    maximum    prices    by    the 
government — an    interesting    proposition 
which  recalls  the  medieval  prindjrfe  of 
fair  price,  which  w;i*  swept  away  by  the 
fairc  principle*  of  the  last  century. 
\t    the    afterni"  :  .11    what    wa* 

almost  in  the  nature  of  a  spirited  dis- 
cussion took  place.  T\w>  industrial  en- 
gineer*. Harrington  Knierson  and  11.  1- 
(iantt,  pointed  out  the  ail  vantages  of  in- 
ilu*trial  efficiency.  I  he  former  claimed 
that  if  all  indu-trial  wa*te  were  eliminat- 
ed the  full  amount  of  saving  would  go  to 
the  workers.  The  latter  outlined  a  bonus 
system,  paid  in  part  to  worker  and  in 
part  to  overseer,  by  which  the  workers' 
output  could  be  vastly  increa-ed  and  the 
increase  redound  entirely  to  hi*  own  ad- 
vantage. In  reply  to  the  claims  of  these 
two  speakers,  YVarrcn  S.  Stone  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers 
held  that  the  bonus  system  leads  not  to 
efficiency,  but  to  bad  work,  and  instanced 
an  example  in  hi*  own  trade  where  work 
.i*tily  and  carelessly  done  in 
order  to  show  quantity  instead  of  quality 
and  git  the  IK, mi*,  that  it  had  to  be  done 
over  seven  times  before  it  was  perma- 
nent. He  said,  furthermore,  that  the 
bonus  system  re- 
sulted in  pace-mak- 
ing, and  was  es- 
pecially vicious  be- 
the  bonus 
made  the  overseer 
a  tyrant.  John  Mit- 
chell offered  sub- 
stantially the  same 
objections,  claim- 
ing that  the  Iwnus 
n  becomes  in 
reality  a  method 
of  over-working 
employes  in  order 
!•>  increase  profits. 
At  the  Friday 
morning  session 
Alton  B.  Parker 
discussed  uniform 
legislation  in  its 
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tlorrit    in    Spokane 
THE    PIED   PIPER   UP   TO    DATE. 

general  aspects.  He  was  followed 
by  experts  on  law,  insurance,  and  other 
subjects.  Of  special  social  interest  was 
the  address  of  John  Williams,  commis- 
sioner of  labor  of  New  York,  on  the  need 
of  such  uniformity  in  labor  laws  of  all 
states  as  the  Child  Labor  Committee  is 
endeavoring  to  accomplish  in  its  field,  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  to  relieve  the 
states  with  decent  labor  laws  of  unfair 
competition  from  those  whose  laws  are 
bad. 

UNIFORMITY  OF 
COMPENSATION 

In  the  matter  of  compensation  for  in- 
dustrial accidents  the  first  step  toward 
uniformity  has  already  been  taken  in  the 
proposals  formulated  at  a  meeting  of 
commissioners  of  the  different  states  in 
Chicago  a  short  time  ago.1 

The  uniform  compensation  bill  pro- 
posed by  the  federation's  committee  on 
compensation  was  outlined  by  the  chair- 
man, P.  Tecumseh  Sherman,  and  the 
principle  underlying  compensation  was 
vigorously  supported  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  who  declared  that  our 
present  liability  laws  and  court  decisions 
on  accident  cases  represent  a  social 
philosophy  which  was  applicable  to  the 
working  conditions  of  over  a  hundred 
years  ago.  He  repudiated  the  idea  of 
the  workman's  freedom  of  contract,  and 

'Sec  THE  SURVEY  for  December  lu,  1910. 


said  that  owing  to  the  inevitable  risks  of 
modern  industry  a  workman's  chances 
of  death  in  working  on  a  modern  build- 
ing are  greater  than  those  of  a  soldier 
in  such  a  battle  as  Santiago  or  Manila. 
He  urged  that  the  full  advantages  of 
compensation  be  extended  to  aliens  work- 
ing in  the  United  States. 

The  compensation  act  proposed  by  the 
federation  provides  four  years'  wages  to 
a  dead  man's  dependents,  not  to  exceed 
$3,000,  and  in  cases  of  injury  fifty  per 
cent  of  earnings  for  a  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed ten  years.  Weekly  payments  are  in 
no  case  to  exceed  ten  dollars,  nor  are 
payments  to  be  continued  after  the  suf- 
ferer has  reached  the  age  of  sixty. 

In  discussing  arbitration  and  concil- 
iation at  the  last  session  of  the  confer- 
ence, C.  J.  Doyle,  chairman  of  the  Illinois 
Board  of  Arbitration,  was  in  substantial 
agreement  with  E.  W.  Frost  of  the  Wis- 
consin board,  who  preceded  him.  He 
spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  efficacy 
of  the  Erdman  act,  which  has  made  pos- 
sible the  amicable  adjustment  of  the  de- 
mands of  the  employes  on  interstate 
railroads,  to  the  extent  of  a  $5,000,000 
wage  increase.  He  suggested  the  possi- 
bility that  this  federal  act  might  be  ex- 
tended to  carriers  by  water.  He  also 
strongly  advised  the  pushing  of  state  ar- 
bitration laws  modelled  on  the  Canadian 
act,  which  provides  for  compulsory  sus- 
pension of  hostilities  during  investiga- 
tion of  the  causes  of  dispute.  In  case 
even  so  slight  an  element  of  compulsion 
were  deemed  un-American,  he  argued 
that  the  right  be  given  state  arbitration 
boards  to  investigate  without  invitation 
from  either  side,  and,  if  possible.so  soon 
as  trouble  threatens. 

Seth  Low,  president  of  the  federation, 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  New 
York  law,  some  of  whose  provisions 
were  later  outlined  by  the  chairman  of 
the  New  York  commission,  A.  C.  Rogers. 
Mr.  Low's  amendment,  which  would  add 
twenty-five  citizens  to  the  Board  of  Ar- 
bitrators, was  designed  with  the  object  of 
bringing  into  play  that  disinterested  pub- 
lic opinion  which  he  held  to  be  a  most 
valuable  element  in  arbitration.  James 
Duncan,  vice-president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  opposed  any  ap- 
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proach  to  such  a  scheme  as  the  Canadian 
act,  on  the  ground  that  a  compulsory  sus- 
pension of  hostilities  at  the  beginning 
of  a  strike  takes  away  the  workers  great- 
est advantage  in  trying  to  enforce  their 
demands — the  power  to  strike  without  no- 
tice. He  held  that  arbitration  boards  in 
general  tend  to  encroach  on  the  free- 
dom of  labor,  and  that  the  trade  agree- 
ment is  the  best  preventive  of  indus- 
trial warfare.  Marcus  M.  Marks  spoke 
in  support  of  the  Canadian  act. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
this  year: 

Seth  Low,  president;  Samuel  Gompers, 
Nahum  J.  Bacheldcr.  Ellison  A.  Smyth.  Ben- 
jamin Wheeler,  vice-presidents;  Isaac  H.  Sel- 
igman. treasurer ;  Ralph  M.  Easley,  chairman 
executive  council;  William  R.  Willcox.  chair- 
man welfare  department;  John  Hays  Ham- 
mond, chairman  committee  on  organization; 
John  Mitchell,  chairman  trade  agreement  de- 
partment; Alton  B.  Parker,  chairman  com- 
mittee on  uniform  state  legislation;  August 
Bclmont,  chairman  department  compensation 
f»r  industrial  accidents;  George  W.  Perkins, 
chairman  wage-earners'  insurance  commis- 
sion ;  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  chairman  in- 
dustrial economics  department;  Mrs.  John 
Hays  Hammond,  chairman,  woman's  depart- 
ment :  E.  R.  A.  Seligman,  chairman  taxation 
department:  D.  L.  Cease,  secretary;  B.  J. 
Greenhut.  V.  E.  Macy.  Mrs.  F.  McX.  Bacon, 
Mrs.  Samuel  Spencer,  Leo  Rowe.  James  Dun- 
can. James  Lynch.  J.  C.  Richberg,  nominating 
committee. 

TRUSTEES  CHOSEN   FOR 
HARMLESS  PHOSPHORUS 

The  Diamond  Match  Company  has 
carried  out  its  offer  to  assign  to  trustees 
its  patent  rights  to  the  use  of  sesqui- 
sulphide  of  phosphorus  for  matches. 
The  trustees  selected  are  Prof.  Edwin 
R.  A.  Seligman  of  Columbia  University ; 
Charles  P.  N'eill,  United  States  commis- 
sioner of  labor ;  and  Jackson  Ralston,  an 
attorney  for  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  They  have  absolute  power  to 
fix  terms  which  they  think  are  fair,  un- 
der which  all  match  manufacturers  who 
have  not  already  arranged  for  licenses 
giving  to  them  the  right  to  use  this  non- 
poisonous  substitute  for  white  phos- 
phr  rus  may  acquire  this  privilege.  Their 
names  are  a  guarantee  that  all  will  re- 
ceive fair  treatment  and  no  one  will  be 
so  suspicious  as  to  charge  them  with 
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being  under  the  domination  of  the  match 
trust.  This  arrangement  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plan  followed  in  Great 
Britain  at  the  time  white  phosphorus  was 
prohibited  there. 

In  a  letter  to  the  ways  and  means  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  independent  manufacturers  declare 
that  "this  trust  agreement,  coupled  with 
the  amended  contracts  between  the  Dia- 
mond Company  and  ourselves,  effectually 
meets  all  the  objections  and  arguments 
that  have  been  made  against  the  favor- 
able consideration  of  the  bill  now  before 
you  (the  Esch  bill)  on  the  ground  that 
its  passage  would  tend  to  create  a  mon- 
opoly in  the  manufacture  of  matches." 
The  match  companies  have  also  with- 
drawn their  request  that  "a  clause  fixing 
the  duty  on  matches  imported  into  this 
country  that  will  fairly  protect  the  in- 
dustry" be  incorporated  in  the  Esch  bill. 

Shortly  after  the  Christmas  holidays  a 
bill  was  introduced  in  Congress  by  Rep- 
resentative Mann  of  Illinois,  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce,  prohibiting  interstate 
commerce  in  matches  manufactured  from 
white  phosphorus  and  providing  that  any 
person  shall  have  the  right  to  use  upon 
fair  terms  any  patents  covering  ingred- 
ients which  may  be  used  as  a  substitute 
for  white  phosphorus.  This  bill  would 
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be  ineffective,  for  small  local  factories 
could  be  established  for  intra-state  trade 
which,  owing  to  the  fear  that  state  legis- 
lation might  be  passed  on  the  subject, 
would  be  cheaply  constructed  and  so. 
would  tend  to  spread  phosphorus  ne- 
crosis. The  provision  as  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  right  to  use  patents  is  of 
doubtful  legality  and  would  in  all  likeli- 
hood be  contested.  So  far  as  patents 
held  by  the  Diamond  Company  are  con- 
cerned it  is  unnecessary  in  view  of  the 
assignment  made.  The  introduction  of 
this  second  bill  is  calculated  to  confuse 
the  issue  and  may  prevent  the  passage 
of  any  legislation  on  the  subject. 

The  investigation  of  phosphorus  ne- 
crosis in  American  match  factories,  in- 
augurated by  the  American  Association 
for  Labor  Legislation,  and  conducted  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor,  con- 
tinues to  scare  the  Diamond  Match  Trust. 
The  first  effect  of  the  exposure  was  the 
abandonment  by  the  Diamond  Company 
of  its  factory  in  Portland,  Me.  This  was 
one  of  the  worst  match  factories  in  the 
country.  The  next  effect  was  to  sub- 
stitute a  policy  of  publicity  for  one  of 
suppression  as  to  the  facts  concerning 
phosphorus  necrosis.  The  latest  con- 
cession •  of  the  Diamond  Company  to 
public  opinion  is  transfer  of  the  legal 
title  of  its  patent. 

PREVENT  CRIME  TO 
REDUCE  POVERTY 

The  administration  of  the  so-called 
"inferior  criminal  courts"  received  spe- 
cial attention  at  the  twenty-eighth 
annual  meeting  on  the  evening  of 
January  10  of  the  New  York  Charity 
Organization  Society.  All  those  who 
learned  from  the  graphic. and  witty  nar- 
rative by  Chief  Magistrate  William  Mc- 
Adoo  how  the  former  confusion  and 
hurly-burly  in  these  courts  has  been  re- 
placed by  a  patient,  impartial,  orderly 
and  decent  administering  of  justice, 
which  enhances  to  many  thousands  the 
majesty  of  the  law,  realize  the  importance 
of  the  reform  wrought  in  the  past  four 
months.  No  longer  do  "stout,  surly  po- 
licemen with  protruding  viscera,"  order 
the  innocent  inquirer  to  "g'wan  out  of 
here."  The  elbowing,  jostling  crowd  of 


"complainants,  defendants,  clerks,  court 
attendants,  policemen,  murderers,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  press,  shysters,  wit- 
nesses, political  bosses  and  curiosity 
seekers"  all  trying  to  get  a  whispered 
word  in  the  private  ear  of  the  magistrate, 
is  a  scene  of  the  past. 

Robert  W.  deforest  in  his  opening 
speech  as  president,  after  giving  .a  brief 
summary  of  the  history  of  the  society 
for  the  past  year,  stated  that  the  forma- 
tion of  a  special  committee  to  give  at- 
tention to  the  administration  of  justice 
in  our  criminal  courts  "simply  empha- 
sizes the  development  of  our  sphere  of 
work  increasing  along  the  lines  of  pre- 
ventive or  constructive  charity,"  and 
shows  a  proper  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  "injustice  or  imperfect  methods  of 
securing  justice  are  among  the  chief 
causes  of  misery  and  want." 

Bronson  Winthrop,  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  a  member  of  the  Page 
Commission  which  reorganized  the 
Courts  of  Special  Sessions  and  the  mag- 
istrates' courts,  outlined  the  importance 
of  the  work  undertaken.  "These  courts," 
Mr.  Winthrop  declared,  "are  inferior 
only  in  their  jurisdiction.  Their  imme- 
diate effect  on  our  civilization  is  as  im- 
portant, in  many  ways  more  important, 
than  our  higher  courts.  Consider  that 
to  200,000  persons  who  are  brought  into 
these  courts  in  one  year,  to  that  vast  mul- 
titude with  their  friends  and  witnesses, 
a  city  magistrate  represents  the  embodi- 
ment of  American  justice."  Not  only 
are  these  courts  educational,  but  also 
really  charitable  rather  than  judicial  in 
their  operation.  "Many  of  the  cases 
brought  before  these  courts,  I  may  almost 
say  the  majority  of  them,  are  in  no  sense 
criminal ;  they  are  merely  unfortunate." 

Mr.  Winthrop  explained  also  the  bene- 
fit which  has  followed  from  greater  uni- 
formity of  action  on  the  part  of  the 
various  magistrates.  The  main  specific 
achievements  of  the  new  regime,  in  his 
opinion,  have  been  the  abolition  of  the 
"bridge"  with  its  obvious  opportunities 
for  favoritism  and  the  exclusion  of  the 
public ;  the  establishment  of  the  Domes- 
tic Relations  Court  and  of  the  summons 
system,  which  reduces  the  number  of 
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needless  arrests,  and  the  installation  of 
more  adequate  records. 

Julius  M.  Mayer,  who  was  counsel  to 
the  Page  Commission,  brielly  outlined 
some  of  the  objects  that  body  had  in 
view  in  drafting  the  new  law.  Perhaps 
the  most  interesting  point  brought  out  by 
him  was  that  in  the  Men's  Night  Court, 
"during  the  four  months  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1910,  6,865  cases  have  been  dis- 
posed of  and  of  this  number  almost  one- 
half  have  been  discharged,  so  that  some 
3,400.  during  the  short  period  of  four 
months,  have  not  been  detained  over 
night  but  have  had  a  speedy  hearing." 
This,  in  his  opinion,  constitutes  a  full 
justification  of  the  Men's  Night  Court. 

REFORMS    OF 
FOUR  MONTHS 

Chief  Magistrate  McAdoo  concluded 
the  program  by  telling  the  story  of  the 
accomplishment  of  the  first  four  months 
under  the  new  law.  "To  start  the  course 
in  the  new  and  better  way,  the  law  pro- 
vided for  a  change  in  the  physical  sur- 
roundings of  the  court-room  to  make  the 
proceedings  more  open  to  the  public,  and 
give  to  them  the  air  of  a  well-conducted, 
orderly,  judicial  tribunal." 

In  pursuance  of  this  policy  separate 
rooms  for  the  preferring  of  complaints 
have  been  set  aside  at  each  court  and  the 
"bridge"  has  been  abolished.  The  120 
policemen  who  have  rejoiced  in  immunity 
from  "good,  honest  police  duty"  through 
political  pull  or  by  conveniently  incurring 
lumbago  have  been  replaced  by  civilian 
attendants.  "So  radical  has  been  the  im- 
provement in  these  courts,  that  people  ac- 
customed to  former  methods  and  condi- 
tions could  hardly  make  themselves  be- 
lieve that  such  evils  were  allowed  to  ex- 
ist for  so  long  a  time." 

Summonses,  which  formerly  were 
passed  out  to  lawyers,  complainants  and 
court-room  loungers  "as  freely  as  hay  is 
fed  to  animals  in  the  zoo,"  are  now  issued 
in  book  form  and  numbered,  which  makes 
it  necessary  to  account  for  each  one. 

The  appointment  of  the  special  com- 
mittee of  the  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety, which  has  among  its  members  a 
former  justice  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
who  resigned  to  be  a  candidate  for  presi- 


Drntrr   Pott. 

A    CENT    IN    TIIK    BAVK    18    WOHTH    TWO    IN 
TUB   CANDY   BTOIIE. 

dent  of  the  United  States,1  marks  an  in- 
uig  appreciation  of  the  importance 
of  these  tribunals  which  deal  with  the 
everyday  tragedies  of  human  lives,  and 
not  solely  with  large  money  interests  as 
do  many  of  the  more  pretentious  higher 
courts.  This  fact  was  further  evidenced 
by  a  good  attendance  of  the  members  of 
the  society,  who  listened  to  a  serious  dis- 
cussion of  a  subject  that  formerly  many 
would  have  thought  hardly  a  proper 
theme  to  which  to  devote  the  entire  pro- 
gram of  an  annual  meeting  of  a  charity 
organization  society. 

AGREEMENT    REACHED   IN 
CHICAGO  GARMENT  STRIKE 

On  terms  which,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  strikers,  are  an  improvement  over 
those  recently  rejected,  the  long  struggle 
of  the  Chicago  garment  workers,*  so  far 
as  the  10.000  who  struck  in  the  shops  of 
Hart,  Schaffner  and  Marx  are  concerned, 
came  to  an  end  on  January  14.  A  week 
before  an  agreement  had  been  reached 
with  a  smaller  concern,  Sturm,  Mavcr 
and  Company,  employing  about  500.  The 
interval  was  occupied  with  conferences 
among  the  strikers  which  enabled  their 
representatives  to  deal  definitely  and 

'For  •  full  H«t  of  the  m<-ml*T«  of  the  commit- 
tee and  «  »rn«-m»nf  of  It*  »nne  and  plan*  *tt 
Tiir.  flfivET  for  Orlober  21>.  10IO. 

'See  Tnr  Sruvrv  for  Noremlier  10.  December 
in.  December  17.  December  24.  1010,  January  1. 
1011. 
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quickly  with  the  employers  on  a  basis 
already  acceptable  to  the  strikers. 

The  final  agreement  differs  from  the 
rejected  agreement  in  three  particulars. 
Most  important  is  the  elimination  of  the 
clause  under  which  the  firm  could  refuse 
to  re-employ  strikers  who  had  been  guilty 
of  violence.  This  was  the  provision  to 
which  the  strikers  had  taken  most  de- 
termined exception,  fearing  that  it  would 
be  used  as  a  pretext  to  refuse  to  take 
back  those  who  had  been  prominent  in 
leading  the  strike  and  recruiting  the 
union.  The  other  changes  are  that  the 
board  of  arbitration  is  to  consist  of  three 
instead  of  five  members,  and  that, — 
specifically, — there  shall  be  no  dis- 
crimination against  the  members  of 
the  United  Garment  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica, this  in  place  of  a  general  assurance  of 
no  discrimination  against  any  member  of 
an  organization.  All  former  employes 
of  Hart,  Schaffner  and  Marx,  who  were 
on  strike,  were  to  be  taken  back  with- 
in ten  days.  The  arbitration  commit- 
tee was  to  be  chosen  within  three  days, 
one  member  by  the  firm,  one  by  the  strik- 
ers, and  the  third  by  these  two.  It  is  to 
take  up,  consider,  and  adjust  whatever 
grievances,  if  any,  the  employes  of  Hart, 
Schaffner  and  Marx  shall  have,  and  shall 
fix  a  method  for  the  settlement  of  griev- 
ances if  any,  in  the  future.  The  finding 
of  the  arbitration  committee,  or  a  ma- 
jority thereof,  shall  be  binding  upon 
both  parties." 

It  is  understood  that  in  addition  to  the 
10,000  to  be  re-employed,  the  firm  is  to 
select  and  employ  2,000  of  the  best  work- 
ers among  the  20,000  strikers  who  re- 
main out. 

The  Sturm,  Mayer  and  Company  agree 
ment  was  in  the  form  of  a  letter  from 
the  firm  to  its  striking  employes,  stating 
that  all  former  employes  would  be  taken 
back  within  ten  days;  that  there  would 
be  no  discrimination  and  no  objection  to 
employes  belonging  to  any  organization 
they  may  see  fit.  It  goes  further  than 
the  Hart,  Schaffner  and  Marx  agreement, 
in  that  it  specifically  provides  for  shop 
representation. 

The  Hart.  Schaffner  and  Marx  arbi- 
tration committee  was  to  be  selected  by 
January  17.  On  that  day  each  hall  meet- 


ing of  the  striking  employes  of  the  firm 
was  to  choose  three  representatives.  All 
of  these  were  to  meet  with  the  strike 
executive  committee  and  the  joint  con- 
ference board  to  select  the  labor  member 
of  the  arbitration  committee. 

The  successful  negotiations  toward  an 
agreement  were  conducted  after  the 
strikers  had  all  voted  on  the  specific 
terms.  In  this  respect  the  procedure  dif- 
fers from  that  used  in  the  case  of  the 
rejected  agreement,  which  was  first  for- 
mulated by  the  joint  conference  board, 
approved  by  them  and  the  Chicago  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  and  accepted  by  Hart, 
Schaffner  and  Marx,  and  then  repudiated 
by  vote  of  the  strikers  themselves.  The 
final  agreement  was  first  approved  early 
last  week  by  a  vote  of  the  strikers,  nine- 
ty-seven per  cent  of  which  was  favorable. 
At  the  same  time  a  resolution  was  passed 
authorizing  and  instructing  the  joint  con- 
ference board  to  offer  the  terms  of 
agreement  decided  upon  to  the  strike- 
bound concerns,  and  giving  the  board  the 
power — when  the  agreement  should  be 
signed  by  any  firm — to  call  the  strike 
settled  so  far  as  that  firm  was  concerned 
and  order  its  employes  back  to  work. 
The  strikers'  executive  committee  and 
joint  conference  board  chose  John  Fitz- 
patrick,  president  of  the  Chicago  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  Thomas  A.  Rickert  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Garment  Workers  of 
America,  Mrs.  Raymond  Robins  presi- 
dent of  the  Women's  Trade  Union 
League,  and  H.  C.  Harris,  a  cutter  repre- 
senting the  strikers  directly,  as  a  commit- 
tee to  present  the  proposed  agreement  to 
the  various  firms.  The  settlement  with 
Hart,  Schaffner  and  Marx  has  greatly 
encouraged  the  committee  to  hope  for 
success  with  the  other  firms  to  which 
they  have  already  presented  or  are  about 
to  present  the  agreement. 

RICHARD  H.  LANE 

FRANCIS  H.  McLEAN 

Richard  H.  Lane,  general  secretary 
of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of 
Montreal,  died  in  that  city  on  Decem- 
ber 5,  after  a  short  illness. 

Mr.  Lane  was  a  native  of  Vermont. 
After  his  graduation  from  Vermont 
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College  he  spent  some  time  in  settlement 
work  m  London.  Upon  his  return  to  this 
country  he  was  a  resident  for  several 
years  of  the  Xew  York  University  Set- 
tlement, and  for  a  time  was  connected 
with  the  Charity  Organization  Society. 
His  field  of  service  also  extended  to  the 
Pro-cathedral  and  in  other  direction,--. 

Hut  his  longest  and  most  valuable  serv- 
ice was  undoubtedly  performed  in  Mon- 
treal, where  he  went  in  1902  to  occupy 
the  position  which  he  held  to  the  day  of 
his  death.  It  was  the  writer's  privilege 
to  occupy  the  same  position  from  the  in- 
ception of  the  society  in  1900  until  Mr. 
Lane's  appointment.  So  in  a  peculiar 
and  intimate  way  he  can  estimate  the 
value  of  Mr.  Lane's  eight  years  of  hard 
work,  realizing  how  roughly  the  ground 
had  been  ploughed  then  and  how  well 
cultivated  it  is  now.  The  weight  of  in- 
fluence, the  good  feeling  of  the  many 
groups,  the  bulk  of  the  service  rendered 
— the  chief  agent  responsible  for  all  this 
has  been  Mr.  I.ane,  for  in  one  thing  he 
was  dehcient — he  did  not  know  how  to 
spare  himself;  he  was  not  always  just 
to  himself.  This  undoubtedly  hastened 
the  end.  But  at  least  he  had  the  deep 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  in  that 
strangely  complicated  city  of  the  North 
he  had  accomplished  amazing  weldings; 
had  made  many  differing  personalities 
unite  on  common  standards;  had  accom- 
plished almost  the  impossible.  For  the 
society  has  not  only  been  the  most  potent 
force  in  the  social  progress  of  Montreal, 
but  has  steadily  developed  a  mutual  un- 
mding  among  most  diverse  and  con- 
flicting interi 

He  bent  everything  to  his  purposes. 
The  so-called  society  life  of  the  city 
sought  him,  and  in  such  cunning  ways 
he  combined  service  with  social  pleasure 
that  constantly  some  profit  was  coming  to 
the  great  movement  he  represented.  N>  >t 
that  he  himself  did  not  find  healthy,  nor- 
mal pleasure  in  society,  but  he  bent 
it  to  his  purposes,  which  were  not  to  his 
own  profit,  but  to  that  of  the  many.  His 
unsclfisht  -  put  to  the  test,  for 

local  opportunities  in  other  directions, 
offering  larger  pecuniary  returns  and  de- 
manding 'ess  strain,  presented  them- 
selves, but  were  pushed  aside,  though 


physically  he  was  not  over  strong.  He 
believed  the  work  he  was  doing  was  his 
work  and  he  fought  in  the  harness  to  the 
last. 

Yet  so  essentially  was  he  a  man  of  the 
world,  using  that  term  in  its  best  sense, 
that  by  his  actions,  not  by  word  of  mouth, 
was  one  able  to  judge  just  how  deep  and 
firm  and  good  were  the  foundations  of 
this  jovial  companion,  with  his  piquant 
flavor  of  cynicism,  his  raillery,  his  tolera- 
tion which  shocked  others  with  more 
confined  views,  his  general  "all  around- 
ness." 

"  \  strong  and  cheerful  soul,"  might 
well  be  Richard  Lane's  epitaph. 

LIMITING  WOMEN'S  WORK- 
ING HOURS 

FLORENCE  KELLEY 

Secretary  Nitlonil  ContumerV  Lt«fue 

The  enactment  of  laws  limiting  wom- 
en's working  hours  is  an  immediately  ur- 
gent task,  with  thirty-six  legislate 
session  in  1911,  and  the  Southern  Con- 
ference on  Women's  and  Children's  La- 
bor pledged  to  •  introduce  bills  oa  this 
subject  in  nine  southern  states. 

The  state  supreme  courts  having  with- 
in the  year  sustained  the  Louisiana,  Il- 
linois and  Michigan  statutes,  thus  fur- 
ther confirming  the  principle  of  limited 
working  hours,  the  path  is  clear  for 
greater  gains  in  191 1  than  have  ever  be- 
fore been  made  in  one  year. 

Our  efforts  now  rest  upon  the  firm 
foundation  of  favorable  judicial  decis- 
ions of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  states  of  Massachu- 
setts, Nebraska,  Oregon,  Washington, 
Louisiana,  Michigan  and  Illinois  —  the 
Illinois  court  having  reversed  in  1900  its 
adverse  decision. 

In  the  most  difficult  task  of  all,  in 
saving  such  laws,  when  enacted,  from 
annulment  by  the  courts,  the  present  sim- 
ple method  of  co-operation  has  worked 
quite  perfectly  whereby,  whenever  a  case 
was  jxmrling  as  to  the  constitutionality  of 
a  statute,  the  Consumers'  League  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  court,  in  a  brief 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  Louis  D. 
r.randeis,  the  common  knowledge  of  the 
subject  in  relation  to  the  public  health, 
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and  all  the  organizations  interested  united 
in  making  public  opinion,  each  in  its  own 
way. 

No  statute  has  been  annulled  fince  this 
method  has  been  applied.  In  two  years 
since  January,  1908,  statutes  have  been 
sustained  by  the  courts  oi  the  United 
States,  Louisiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and 
Virginia.  In  a  case  now  pending  in  Ne- 
braska the  indications  are  that  the  law 
will  be  sustained.  The  points  at  issue 
are  the  employment  oi  women  at  night 
and  an  alleged  insufficiency  in  the  title. 

In  so  vast  and  difficult  a  field  oi  action 
as  that  oi  getting  forty-one  statutes  in  as 
many  states  to  restrict  the  working  hours 
of  women,  the  first  preliminary  to  co- 
operntion  is  a  common  goal;  and  the 
second  is  a  careful  distribution  of  parts. 
As  our  immediate  goal  the  following  is 
suggested : 

A  working  week  of  six  days;  not  more  than 
sixty  hours,  preferably  fifty-six,  fifty-four  or 
forty-eight. 

Abolition    of    night    work. 

A  closing  hour  set  at  6  p.  M.  in  the  textile 
industries  and  not  later  than  10  p.  M.  in  others, 
following  the  precedent  of  Massachusetts. 

A  working  day  of  ten  hours,  preferably 
not  more  than  nine  or  eight. 

A  short  working  day  on  Saturday,  if  pro- 
vided, should  not  depend  upon  longer  hours 
on  other  working  days. 

Working  hours  to  be  posted  where  the  per- 
sons named  in  (he  notice  actually  do  work, 
not  in  remote  corners;  posted  notice  to  show 
hours  of  beginning  and  hours  of  stopping  for 
noon  hour;  hours  of  beginning  and  stopping 
in  the  afternoon;  presence  on  premises  to  con- 
stitute f'l-inia  facie  evidence  of  employment. 

T  he  words  "permitted  or  suffered  to  work" 
are  indispensable  in  addition  to  "required" 
in  the  prohibiting  sections. 

No  industries  should  be  exempted  in  the 
text  of  the  bill. 

The  title  should  state  that  the  measure  is 
to  promote  the  public  health  (or  the  health 
of  the  employes  designated)  and  must  con- 
tain every  sulvect  mentioned  in  the  text.  (The 
statute  of  Nebraska  is  attacked  because  its 
title  is  defective.) 

A  bill  containing  these  provisions  is 
in  preparation  by  the  National  Consum- 
ers' League,  modeled  on  the  general 
scheme  of  the  standard  child  labor  law, 
i.  e.,  containing  all  the  best  provisions 
now  in  force  in  any  state.  It  will  be 
published  this  month. 

After  these  essentials  of  proposed  1e°-- 
islation  are  accepted,  each  organization 


interested  should  immediately  urge  upon 
all  its  local  organizations  and  isolated 
correspondents  in  states  in  which  legisla- 
tures will  be  sitting  (except  Michigan 
which  has  its  newly  sustained  statute)  to 
get  at  once  into  touch  with  all  available 
local  forces  and  work  together  for  an  im- 
proved law  during  1911. 

The  following  proposed  distribution  of 
parts  is  of  course  purely  tentative : 

Wherever  the  trade  unions, — particu- 
larly the  Women's  Trade  Union  League, 
— are  strong,  they  will  naturally  intro- 
duce a  bill  for  the  eight-hour  day  and 
all  organizations  interested  will  rally  to 
its  support. 

Where  bills  are  already  pending,  as' 
in  New  York,  where  the  Workingmen's 
Assembly  has  long  been  pushing  a  bill  for 
the  ten-hour  day  and  the  fifty-four  hour 
week  for  women  and  minors  over  sixteen 
years  of  age,  like  the  laws  now  in  force 
in  Rhode  Island  and  Michigan,  we  are  all 
morally  bound  to  support  them.  The 
New  York  Child  Labor  Committee  and 
the  New  York  Consumers'  League  are 
already  doing  so  in  that  state. 

Where  trade  unions  are  absent  or 
weak,  as  in  New  Hampshire  and  South 
Carolina,  the  other  organizations  might 
well  try  for  the  adoption  of  the  Oregon 
law.  In  such  states  we  must  all  unite  in 
educating  public  opinion  in  favor  of  the 
ten-hour  day. 

The  National  Consumers'  League  is 
arranging  for  the  introduction  of  a  Con- 
gressional bill  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia because,  although  the  number  of 
persons  concerned  is  small,  the  discus- 
sion of  congressional  bills  is  nation-wide 
and  of  very  great  educational  value.  Al- 
though Congress  has  never  used  its  pow- 
ers in  this  direction  during  the  long  peri- 
od when  it  could  legislate  for  the  terri- 
tories, it  may  follow  up  its  recent  child 
labor  law  with  a  statute  regulating  the 
working  hours  of  women  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  line  with  the  decision  of 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Oregon  case. 

All  the  organizations  interested  will 
naturally  help  by  enlisting  all  their  local 
forces  to  educate  their  representatives 
and  senators  in  favor  of  the  proposed 
District  of  Columbia  bill. 
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PRISON   REFORM 


THE  CORRECTION  AND  PREVENTION 

OF  CRIME 

EDWARD  T.  DEVINE 


For  the  detection  and  punishment  of 
crime  we  have  invented  and  inherited 
an  elaborate  scheme  of  police,  judiciary, 
and  prisons.  The  police,  it  is  true, 
serves  also  incidentally  other  purposes, 
such  as  the  regulation  of  traffic  and  di- 
recting strangers  to  their  destinations. 
Courts  settle  disputes  as  well  as  try 
criminals.  Prisons,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  invented  for  no  other  purpose  than 
the  punishment  of  crime.  Now  pn 
courts,  and  police  are  very  expensive  and 
it  must  be  admitted  very  disagreeable  in- 
stitutions. The  naive  pleasure  and  moral 
benefit  which  citizens  of  junior  republics 
are  said  to  derive  from  the  operation  of 
their  courts  and  jails  are  certainly  not 
reflected  in  the  larger  world.  A  Broad- 
way police  parade  is  very  inspiring,  but 
not  so  a  raid,  an  arrest,  an  arraignment 
in  court,  the  leading  away  of  a  sentenced 
prisoner,  the  administration  of  torture 
to  secure  evidence— or  almost  any  of  the 
routine  work  of  an  ordinary  policeman 
in  liis  relation  to  crime. 

Who.  with  any  spark  of  sympathy  and 
inagination.  can  stand  in  a  criminal 
court,  whether  of  higher  jurisdiction 
where  great  lawyers  are  pitted  against 
each  other,  and  the  issues  are  of  life  and 
death,  or  of  lower  jurisdiction  where  the 
•  that  can  befall  the  convicted 
prisoner  is  a  term  of  six  months  in  a 
workhouse,  without  turning  fairly  sick 
at  heart?  An  angry  spectator  denounces 
the  public  sentence  to  a  hospital,  pro- 
nounced upon  a  woman  who  had  been 
certified  to  have  a  shameful  disease.  But 
if  we  were  not  hardened  by  custom,  we 
would  fed  much  the  same  in  regard  to 
all  the  sentences  pronounced  daily  upon 
men,  women,  and  children  in  the  hear- 
ing and  sight  of  their  fellow  creatures. 
The  Christ  was  crushed  not  by  approach- 
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ing  death,  but  by  social  misery ;  the  sor- 
row of  Gcthsemaiie  and  the  agony  of 
Calvary  come  again  in  the  court  room  to 
any  son  of  man  in  proportion  to  hi>  clear- 
ness of  vision  and  his  greatness  of  soul. 

One  may  understand  crime  and  the 
criminal  precisely  in  the  degree  in  which 
he  comprehends  that  not  the  individual 
standing  there  at  whom  stones  are  to  be 
thrown,  but  literally  the  community  it- 
self, the  individuals  who  surround  the 
prisoner — judge,  jury,  advocate,  and 
spectators — above  all,  the  spectators — 
are  responsible  for  this  thing  that  we 
call  crime.  \V'e  measure  our  incapacity 
for  self-control  and  for  decent  social  con- 
trol by  the  size  and  brutality  of  our  police 
force.  We  sound  the  depth  of  our 
failure  to  deal  with  crime  by  the  strength 
of  our  prisons  and  the  subtle  learning  of 
our  courts. 

One  to  whom  this  gigantic  social  fail- 
ure comes  home  vividly  for  the  lirst 
time  may  easily  lose  his  moorings.  If 
police,  courts,  and  prisons  are  expensive 
to  maintain  and  ugly  to  contemplate  at 
close  range,  why  not  join  hands  with  any 
revolutionists  who  promise  to  rid  us  of 
them  entirely,  or  to  bring  such  a  social 
and  economic  order  as  will  make  them 
unnecessary?  This  is  a  sound  impulse. 
Just  such  a  revolution  is  indispensable. 
But  the  revolution  must  go  to  the  root 
of  the  matter;  and  the  root  of  this  matter 
is  character.  The  best  programs  are 
those  which  seem  likely  to  give  us  social 
institutions  both  permanent  ami  benefi- 
cent; and  those  institutions  are  per- 
manent which  have  their  foundations  in 
the  past.  Police,  courts,  atul  prisons 
have  not  been  erected  artificially  out  of 
hand  to  serve  private  or  selfish  ends. 
They  have  grown  normally,  gradually, 
and  their  roots  are  in  social  needs.  We 
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are  not  to  destroy,  but  to  transform  them. 
They  are  ugly — not  because  they  were 
made  so,  but  because  our  ideas  have 
changed ;  because  our  standards  have 
been  raised.  They  have  been  useful  in 
the  past.  They  now  represent  a  partial 
mal-adjustment.  They  must  be  adapted 
to  our  present  and  future  needs,  and 
any  features  which  cannot  thus  be 
transformed  must  be  eliminated — grad- 
ually, normally,  but  thoroughly. 

The  new  penal  system  has  been  taking 
shape  for  two  generations  or  more  and 
is  now  practically  complete — not  with 
any  ultimate  unchangeable  completeness, 
but  complete  in  the  sense  that  one  may 
boldly  accept  it,  and  resolutely  challenge 
all  those  demonstrably  obsolete  and  de- 
structive features  which  make  it  unfit  to 
serve  its  purpose.  Some  of  those  fea- 
tures are  mere  ideas,  theories,  assump- 
tions, traditions.  Others  are  concrete 
obstacles  embodied  in  brick  and  mortar, 
or  in  legislative  enactments  and  court 
decisions.  On  the  whole  the  latter  are 
more  vulnerable  than  the  former.  Ameri- 
cans have  never  stood  long  helpless  be- 
fore a  physical  obstacle.  Of  mountains, 
rivers,  deserts  we  have  made  easy  con- 
quest. Manufacturers  scrap  their  ma- 
chinery, and  business  men  replace  com- 
paratively new  buildings  with  newer  and 
better  ones,  without  the  least  hesitation. 
But  our  traditions  and  theories  are  the 
most  tenacious  and  obstinate  in  the 
world.  When,  therefore,  we  speak  of 
concrete  obstacles  to  reform  on  the  one 
hand,  and  mere  ideas  and  assumptions 
on  the  other,  we  put  our  "mere"  in  the 
wrong  place.  We  could  get  rid  of  dirty 
jails  and  infected  prisons  and  obsolete 
penal  codes  quickly  enough,  if  it  were 
not  for  pernicious  traditions  and  false 
assumptions.  We  would  be  fortunate 
indeed  if  we  had  to  do  merely  with  the 
concrete  results  of  our  ancestors'  errors. 
Unfortunately  we-  have  some  of  their 
errors  and  some  of  our  own  still  to  ex- 
pose and  .eradicate.  Not  that  we  are 
exposing  them  for  the  first  time.  Our 
reformers  are  by  no  means  lacking  in 
originality,  but  nevertheless  they  are 
called  upon  to  repeat  for  the  thousandth 
time  demonstrations  long  since  complete ; 
to  expose  again  fallacies  long  since  ex- 


ploded; to  lay  anew  foundations  which 
were  as  sound  a  generation  ago  as  logic 
and  science  and  practical  statesmanship 
could  make  them.  Still  the  new  penology 
.  grows  stronger  and  more  convincing  as 
demonstration  is  added  to  demonstra- 
tion, proof  piled  upon  proof ;  and  the 
bad  ideas,  the  false  assumptions,  the 
vicious  practices  of  our  conventional 
penal  system  are  surely  crumbling. 

The  very  center  and  citadel  of  the  old 
order  which  is  passing  away  is  the  as- 
sumption underlying  the  system  of  fixed 
penalties  for  crimes.  It  is  assumed  that 
for  every  specific  offense  there  is  an  ap- 
propriate and  invariable  penalty,  which 
can  DC  determined  in  advance  by  the 
legislature  or  discovered  through  some 
mysterious  illumination  at  the  moment 
of  sentence  by  the  judge.  The  sentence  is 
to  fit  the  crime.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to 
demonstrate  a  priori  the  absurdity  of  this 
assumption,  unless  it  is  to  accumulate, 
a  posteriori,  instances  of  its  absolute 
failure  in  practice.  Yet  the  idea  per- 
siots.  Obviously  tliere  is  no  such  in- 
evitable and  natural  relation  between 
specific  offenses  and  the  prescribed  pun- 
ishment. Obviously,  if  there  were,  tnere 
must  be  gross  injustice  in  the  complete 
lack  of  uniformity  with  which  the  pun- 
ishments are  meted  out  in  different  states, 
at  different  periods  in  the  same  state,  by 
different  judges,  and  even  in  the  same 
court  by  the  same  judge  on  different 
days.  It  would  be  tedious  to  repeat  the 
arguments  against  the  system  of  definite 
fixed  sentences,  or  to  reproduce  the  com- 
parative tables  of  sentences  which  ex- 
pose its  absurdity  and  destroy  every  ves- 
tige of  respect  which  one  might  have 
retained  for  so  venerable  and  universal 
an  institution.  The  assumption  that 
there  is  a  just  and  natural  penalty  for 
every  crime  is  false.  It  must  be 
abandoned. 

And  yet,  in  times  past  this  assumption 
had  its  justification.  There  are  regions 
where  the  recognition  of  the  principle 
today  would  be  progress.  As  against  ar- 
bitrary punishments,  having  not  even  a 
theoretical  relation  to  the  offense,  the 
system  of  definite  punishments  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  preferred.  As  a  protection 
against  tyranny  it  is  well  to  have  a  penal 
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code,  to  which  the  people  or  their  freely 
chosen  representatives  must  give  their 
assent,  a  code  roughly  at  least  corres- 
ponding to  popular  ideas  as  to  the  rela- 
tive gravity  of  different  offenses;  a  code 
which  fixes  maximum  penalties  and  de- 
termines definitely  which  particular  acts 
or  omissions  shall  be  considered  crimes, 
leaving  nothing  to  the  despotic  will  of 
the  ruler.  It  is  conceivable  that  condi- 
tions may  again  arise  among  us  in  which 
such  safeguards  are  necessary.  Individ- 
ual civil  rights,  including  the  right  to 
trial  by  jury  and  the  right  to  be  pun- 
ished within  measure  by  a  scale  deter- 
mined and  known  in  advance,  have  been 
secured  at  a  great  price  and  may  not  be 
lightly  thrown  aside.  Herein  lies  the 
strength  of  the  system  which  we  now 
find  on  its  merits  so  unsatisfactory  and 
so  essentially  unjust.  The  protection  of 
individual  rights  now  rests  upon  firmer 
ground. 

Our  dangers  lie  in  a  different  direc- 
tion. It  is  not  the  autocrat,  but  the  out- 
grown social  institution,  against  which 
society  requires  protection.  Not  the  leg- 
islature or  the  executive,  but  the  con- 
stitution and  the  prevailing  judicial  and 
administrative  procedure,  arc  in  the  way 
of  progress ;  or  rather,  carrying  the  analy- 
sis one  step  farther,  our  difficulties  are 
not  so  much  with  the  constitution  and 
procedure,  as  with  our  own  reluctance  to 
f  amend  and  modernize  them.  Knowledge 
and  conviction  have  gone  far  ahead  of 
existing  mechanism  and  habit.  The 
clash  is  none  the  less  real  because  it  is 
not  between  two  distinct  classes,  between 
a  ruling  class  and  a  revolting  class,  for 
example;  but  rather  between  our  own 
selves  of  tradition  and  habit  on  the  one 
hand,  and  our  selves  of  the  present  en- 
vironment and  new  standards.  These  con- 
flicts with  our  own  inherited  traditions 
and  habits  are  perhaps  the  most  exasper- 
ating and  tragic  of  all.  Leaders  are 
scarce  in  such  conflicts.  There  are  gen- 
erals enough  for  any  war  against  an 
external  foe.  Political  leaders  arise  in 
abundance  when  the  time  comes  to  smash 
the  trusts,  or  curb  the  railways.  But  in 
the  more  critical  and  the  more  vital  tasks 
of  transforming  our  institutions  and 
methods  to  make  them  fit  our  present 


needs  we  require  leadership  of  a  some- 
what different  kind.  There  are  of  course 
conspicuous  examples  of  leaders  who 
have  capacity  in  both  directions ;  and 
these  are  the  natural  heroes  of  social 
progress. 

Next  in  importance  after  the  false  as- 
sumption of  the  possibility  o£  adjusting 
penalties  to  crimes,  and  prior  to  it  in 
time,  are  the  traditions  of  vengeance  and 
expiation.  It  may  well  be  that  our  new 
scheme  of  penology,  as  Professor  Adlcr 
has  suggested,  will  still  give  some  place  to 
all  the  various  sanctions  which  historically 
have  entered  into  the  social  conception 
of  the  relation  of  society  to  crime.  Per- 
haps we  shall  always  think  to  some  ex- 
tent of  punishment  as  expiation  and  as 
the  execution  of  vengeance.  The  trouble 
is  that  as  yet  we  give  these  elements  an 
altogether  undue  place  in  our  thoughts. 

The  underlying  idea  of  the  new  pen- 
ology is  social  protection.  The  means 
to  that  end  are  three :  prevention,  re- 
formatidn  of  the  corrigible,  and  isolation 
of  the  incorrigible.  All  of  the  new  fea- 
tures of  the  social  treatment  of  crime 
prow  naturally  from  this  central  concep- 
tion of  social  protection  and  all  would 
seem  to  be  illustrations  of  one  or  another 
of  the  three  means  by  which  we  seek  to 
give  effect  to  it.  Reformatory,  indeter- 
minate sentence,  probation,  probationary 
fine,  juvenile  court,  employment  of  pri>- 
oners  at  educational  tasks,  separation  of 
Corrigible  from  incorrigible,  parole,  aid 
to  discharged  prisoners,  modern  prison 
architecture,  and  sanitation,  the  definite 
organization  of  preventive  educational 
agencies,  the  socializing  of  our  police, 
and  the  very  reform  of  government  in 
order  to  bring  it  into  closer  accord  with 
our  ideals  of  justice — these  things,  to- 
gether with  others  like  them,  make  up 
our  new  penology,  and  the  unifying  con- 
ception-underlying it  all  is  social  pro- 
tection. We  think  less  of  the  atrocity  of 
particular  crimes  now-a-days  and  more 
of  the  social  order  in  which  the  tempta- 
tion and  the  opportunity  to  commit  crime 
are  at  a  minimum.  We  think  less  of  the 
personal  depravity  of  the  individual 
criminal  and  more  as  to  what,  if  anything, 
we  can  find  in  him  out  of  which  to  make 
a  law-abiding  and  useful  citizen. 
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The  new  penology  is  not  sentimental. 
The  slightest  acquaintance  with  the 
writings  of  its  foremost  apostle — 
Brockway  of  Elmira — will  sufficiently 
indicate  the  contrary.  At  least  in  its 
present  transitional  stage,  the  aver-' 
age  term  of  restraint  which  it  imposes 
is  considerably  longer  than  in  the  penal 
system  which  it  displaces.  It  sentences, 
however,  to  a  hospital  by  preference  rath- 
er than  to  a  dungeon.  It  sentences  to 
cleanliness,  good  food,  and  wholesome 
discipline,  and  not  to  infection  and  deg- 
radation. Its  sentences  are  not  rel- 
ished by  professional  criminals  and  their 
lawyers,  and  they  are  imposed  reluctant- 
ly by  courts  in  which  precedent  and 
tradition  create  the  stifling  atmosphere 
of  despair.  But  its  sentences  are  en- 
dorsed by  the  regenerated  and  cured  ex- 
convict,  and  they  come  with  enthusiasm 
and  confidence  from  jurists  who  have  in 
their  nostrils  the  fresh  and  invigorating 
atmosphere  of  humanity  and  science. 

Fixed  sentences,  imposed  under  the 
impulse  of  vengeance  on  a  conviction  re- 
sulting from  a  prosecution  in  which 
vengeance  is  the  controlling  motive,  have 
been  the  chief  obstacle  to  overcome;  but 
insanitary  and  unsupervised  jails  and 
prisons  of  inappropriate  construction  are 
a  close  second.  In  the  long  controversy 
between  the  Pennsylvania  system  and  the 
Auburn  system — solitary  confinement  vs. 
congregate  labor  under  the  rule  of  si- 
lence— this  generation  takes  only  a  his- 
torical and  academic  interest.  If  half 
the  indignation  inspired  by  Charles 
Dickens's  story  of  a  German  prisoner  dy- 
ing of  solitary  confinement  in  the  East- 
ern Penitentiary  had  been  expended  on 
more  fundamental  questions,  we  would 
have  made  greater  progress.  Warden 
Cassidy  might  well  chuckle  over  the  fact 
that  long  after  the  novelist  was  gathered 
to  his  fathers  the  dying  German  was  yet 
alive  and  serving  another  term  in  prison. 
For  us  he  points  another  moral.  Being 
yet  alive  we  naturally  expect  to  find  him 
serving  another  term.  This,  under  the 
old  penal  system,  is  the  natural  fate  of 
the  ex-convict.  What  is  he  good  for  ex- 
cept to  serve  another  term? 

Pennsylvania  and  Auburn  were  both 
great  improvements  on  earlier  prisons, . 


but  neither  was  ever  able  to  show 
its  real  capacity  for  reformation.  Both 
have  been  overcrowded.  Both  have 
had  to  deal  with  inmates  sentenced  for 
definite  periods,  with  only  a  narrow  mar- 
gin of  discretion.  Both  have  been  handi- 
capped by  lack  of  educational  facilities. 
Both  have  had  to  keep  prisoners  in  idle- 
ness because  of  foolish  prison  labor  leg- 
islation. Both  have  lain  under  the  blight 
of  party  politics.  Both  have  been  es- 
sentially prisons,  with  no  opportunity  to 
make  the  natural  differentiation  into  re- 
formatory on  the  one  hand,  and  colony 
for  permanent  segregation  on  the  other. 
They  have  had  in  common  so  grievous 
a  heritage  of  ignorance,  prejudice  and 
misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the  pub- 
lic, that  the  controversy  in  which  their 
respective  partisans  engaged  seems  ludi- 
crously insignificant.  Yet  it  was  not 
without  its  educational  value.  Earnest 
men  cannot  write  scores  of  papers  and 
addresses  in  such  a  controversy  without 
touching  now  and  then  the  bed  rock  of 
common  sense  and  sound  judgment,  and 
the  new  penology  is  built  largely  upon 
the  conclusions  of  these  controversialists. 

Solitary  confinement  as  a  general  rule 
of  prison  life  is  no  longer  defended.  The 
rule  of  silence  is  subject  to  frequent  sus- 
pensions. Architecture  and  construc- 
tion are  to  be  determined  by  the  two- 
fold function :  training,  reformation, 
education,  for  all  who  are  capable  of 
profiting  by  it;  humane  segregation  on 
the  analogy  of  a  hospital  for  the  incur- 
ably insane,  for  those  who  cannot  be 
entrusted  with  liberty.  This  is  at  least 
the  ideal  of  the  new  penology.  It  de- 
mands cleanliness,  sunlight,  opportunity 
for  useful  occupation,  facilities  for  edu- 
cation, especially  for  industrial  and  ag- 
ricultural training;  and  it  involves  the 
abolition  of  the  local  jail  as  a  place  for 
the  treatment  of  convicted  offenders. 

Centralization  of  all  penal  and  refor- 
matory institutions  in  the  hands  of  the 
state  is  a  specific  reform  to  which  first  at- 
tention may  well  be  given.  It  is  futile 
to  rely  upon  local  interest  to  keep  the 
jail  in  order.  The  plan  has  been  tried 
and  fails.  The  state  prosecutes  and  con- 
victs. The  state  alone  can  carry  out  a  -, 
comprehensive  and  effective  scheme  of 
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correction  and  segregation.  The  aboli- 
tion of  sheriff's  fees  and  systematic  vis- 
itation of  jails  will  accomplish  some- 
thing, but  thorough-going  reform  in- 
volves a  transfer  from  local  to  state 
control,  analogous  to  the  transfer  of  re- 
sponsibility which  has  had  such  excel- 
lent results  in  the  case  of  the  insane. 
As  a  result  we  should  secure  buildings 
better  adapted  to  the  modern  idea  of  so- 
cial protection  through  reformation  or 
segregation.  We  should  have  more  ef- 
ficient and  continuous  and  authoritative 
inspection.  We  should  have  more  re- 
forms and  fewer  scandal-;.  We  should 
at  least  have  the  possibility  of  knowledge 
as -to  what  is  happening.  We  should 
have  a  better  opportunity  for  the  intro- 
duction of  that  systematic  and  continu- 
ous acquaintance  with  the  prison.-  In- 
competent voluntary  visitors  for  which 
Dr.  Beverly  Robinson  has  so  often  and 
so  earnestly  pleaded,  analogous  to  the 
visitation  of  public  charitable  institutions 
to  which  we  are  already  accustomed,  and 
in  which  the  Prison  Societies  have  al- 
ready made  a  beginning. 

The  new  penology  concerns  itself  less 
with  what  is  done  in  penal  and  reforma- 
tory institutions  and  in  courts — radical 
as  are  the  changes  which  it  would  intro- 
duce there — than  with  agencies  for  pre- 
vention. Crime  in  the  last  analysis  is  not 
to  be  overcome  after  arrest,  but  before. 
Schools,  churches,  playgrounds,  settle- 
ments, trade-unions,  and  charitable  socie- 
ties— agencies  of  social  progress  and  of 
social  reform,  public  and  private — are 
the  hand  maidens  of  the  new  penology. 
We  shall  transform  police,  courts,  and 
prisons  when  we  have  further  trans- 
formed society,  and  the  forces  which  help 
to  raise  and  give  stability  and  vitality  to 
our  standards  of  living  and  our  standards 
of  action  are  the  forces  to  which  in  the 
end  the  bad  features  and  the  obsolete 
features  of  the  existing  penal  system 
will  yield.  The  environment  is  trans- 
formed by  child-labor  laws  and  the  pro- 
tection of  children,  by  housing  laws  ami 
improved  sanitation.  l>y  the  prevention  of 
tuberculosis  and  other  •'  ;>y  health- 

giving  recreational  facilities,  by  security 
of  employment,  by  insurance  against  the 
fatalities  of  industry  and  the  financial 


burdens  of  death  and  disease,  by  suitable 
vocational  training,  by  all  that  adds  to 
the  content  of  human  life  and  gives  us 
higher  and  keener  motives  to  self-control, 
strenuous  exertion,  and  thrift.  The 
stronghold  of  crime  is  social  misery.  The 
cure  for  misery  is  better  adjustment  of 
social  elements  to  one  another  and  to  the 
infinite  possibilities  of  the  environment. 
The  new  penology  is  of  the  warp  and 
woof  of  all  rational  progress.  Hence  he 
was  a  foolish  man  who  proclaimed  that 
the  societies  of  the  class  in  which  he  was 
interested  would  attend  to  their  business, 
and  that  others  must  attend  to  theirs. 
There  is  no  private  enclosure  for  any 
group  of  social  agencies  from  which 
others  who  care  for  their  fellow  men, 
and  even  the  state  itself,  can  be  warned 
off.  The  failure  of  one  is  the  concern  of 
all.  The  efficiency  of  all  is  the  concern 
of  each. 


Four  substantial  volumes  compiled  at 
the  suggestion  of  Samuel  J.  Barrows,  the 
American  member  of  the  International 
Prison  Commission,  but,  after  his  death, 
completed  under  the  editorial  super- 
•i  of  his  successor,  Charles  Rich- 
mond Henderson,  published  by  the  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation  under  the  over- 
sight of  its  director,  John  M.  Glenn,  and 
tiled  as  a  souvenir  to  the  official 
delegates  to  the  recent  International 
:i  Congress,  constitute  an  alto- 
gether remarkable  monument  in  the  de- 
velopment of  American  penology.  Of 
the  contributions  to  penological  science 
made  by  the  congress  itself  it  will  be 
more  appropriate  to  speak  when  the  pub- 
lished official  proceedings  are  available. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  writer  may  be  per- 
mitted to  take  advantage  of  his  tempo 
rary,  but  for  the  time  being  complete, 
detachment  from  editorial  responsibility 
to  congratulate  his  colleagues  on  the  re- 
port of  the  congress  in  the  first  magazine 
number  of  THE  SURVEY  after  its  adjourn- 
ment, and  especially, — for  all  other  ac- 
knowledgments would  be  equally  appro- 
priate from  the  most  active  of  editors, — 
on  the  brilliant  interpretation  of  the  con- 
as  a  whole  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  layman,  by  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  acting 
i-ditor  of  THE  SURVKY. 
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Of  the  souvenir  volumes1  it  is  to  be 
said,  first  of  all,  that  they  embody  the 
best  thought  of  many  men  and  women 
who  have  thought  to  some  purpose; 
the  ripe  experience  of  administrators, 
who  have  really  administered  and  not 
merely  held  office;  the  definite  programs 
of  reformers  who  have  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  exercise  a  genuine  reformative  in- 
fluence in  the  old  world  as  well  as  in  the 
new ;  and  at  least  some  first  fruits  of 
scholars  whose  labors  both  in  scientific 
research  and  in  the  application  of  the  re- 
sults of  their  studies  to  a  difficult  and 
complicated  set  of  practical  problems 
have  already  won  recognition.  The 
names  of  Captain  Lynds,  Brockway,  Mc- 
Claughry,  and  Mrs.  Johnson  among  ad- 
ministrators ;  of  Dorothea  Dix,  Wines, 
father  and  son,  and  Barrows,  man  and 
wife,  among  reformers;  and  the  two 
principal  authors  of  the  volumes  before 
us,  Professor  Henderson  and  Dr.  Hart, 
among  scholars,  may  be  mentioned  with- 
out incurring  the  danger  of  invidious  dis- 
tinctions. The  brief  biographies  of  Liv- 
ingston, Lieber,  and  Dwight,  and  the  lib- 
eral quotations  from  Dugdale  and  War- 
ner, connect  the  volumes  with  some  of  the 
best  American  scholarship  of  -earlier 
years;  "and  special  contributions  appear 
from  many  active  men  of  our  own  time. 
Even  though  it  involves  some  repetition 
we  must  name  them  all:  Frederick  How- 
ard Wines,  Frank  B.  Sanborn,  Z.  R. 
Brockway,  W.  M.  F.  Round,  Isabel  C. 
Barrows,  Robert  W.  McClaughry,  Jo- 
seph P.  Byers,  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  Amos 
W.  Butler.  Richard  Sylvester,  Warren 
F.  Spanieling,  Frederick  G.  Pettigrove, 
A.  J.  McKelway,  Joseph  F.  Scott,  James 
A.  Leonard,  Robert  V.  Ladow,  William 
J.  Batt,  Julius  B.  Ransom,  Robert  B. 

"Correction  and  Prevention.  Four  volumes  pre- 
pared for  the  eighth  International  Prison  Con- 
gress. Edited  by  riinrles  Richmond  Henderson. 
Russell  Siisr  round:!  I  Ion  Publications.  New  York, 
1010.  Charities  Publication  Committee.  Price 
per  volume  $2.50  net :  price  per  set  $10  express 
prepaid.  The  four  volumes  are  as  follows  : 
Prison  Reform.  By  various  writers.  Pp.  320. 

Price  $2.50 :  by  mall  of  THE  SURVEY  $2.60. 
Penal    and    Reformatory    Institutions.      By   sixteen 

writers.      Pp.    3r,o.      Price    $2.50;    by    mall    of 

THE    SCBVEY    $'.'.70. 
Preventive  Agencies  and  Methods.     By  Charles  R 

Henderson.      Pp.   440.      Price   $2.50;   by  mail   of 

THE    fe'URVBT    $2.fi8. 
Preventive  Treatment  of  Neglected  Children.     BT 

Hastings  II.  Hart,  assisted  by  ->thei».     1'p    420 

Price  $2.50 ;  by  mall  of  THB  SUBVKY  $2  70 


Lamb,  Mary  W.  Dewson,  Frederic  Almy, 
William  H.  Pear,  Roswell  C.  McCrea, 
Bernard  Flexner,  Julian  W.  Mack,  Har- 
vey H.  Baker,  Franklin  Chase  Hoyt, 
Henry  W.  Thurston,  Homer  Folks.  If 
liberal  quotations  are  taken  into  account 
the  list  becomes  even  more  representative 
of  active  social  work  and  vigorous 
thought  on  social  subjects  in  the  United 
States:  Jane  Addams,  Graham  Taylor, 
Lawrence  Veiller,  Jacob  A.  Riis,  Joseph 
Lee,  William  H.  Allen,  Henry  M.  Boies, 
O.  F.  Lewis,  B.  C.  Marsh,  Luther  H. 
Gulick,  Irving  Fisher,  Hugh  F.  Fox,  John 
Dewey,  F.  W.  Blackmar,  E.  P.  Bicknell. 
Felix  Adler,  and  even  Theodore  Roose- 
velt and  President  Taft,  come  into  the 
volumes  in  this  informal  way — some  of 
them,  in  fact,  having  written  to  the  edi- 
tor letters  which  are  scarcely  less  im- 
portant than  the  signed  articles. 


To  Professor  Henderson  and  his  asso- 
ciates we  extend  our  hearty  congratula- 
tions on  the  success  with  which  they  have 
carried  out  the  plan  which  they  con- 
ceived. If  there  is  any  point  on  which 
a  word  of  criticism  may  appear  to  be 
necessary  this  lies  not  in  the  execution, 
but  in  the  plan  itself.  Nothing  is,  per- 
haps, more  ungracious  than  to  criticise 
a  work  which  is  good  of  its  kind  because 
it  did  not  try  to  be  something  else. 
Nevertheless,  we  cannot  help  indulging 
the  speculation  as  to  what  Professor 
Henderson  could  have  done  if,  instead  of 
pursuing  the  policy  of  compilation  and 
quotation,  he  had  assembled  all  the 
splendid  material  which  he  presents  in 
these  volumes,  and  the  still  larger  amount 
which  he  has  obviously  had  at  his  dis- 
posal, had  thoroughly  digested  it  all  and 
had  then  presented  to  the  delegates  the 
concentrated  result  in  a  brief  well-written 
volume  half  as  large  as  any  one  of  these 
four.  It  would  have  been  more  generally 
read,  it  would  have  reflected  even  greater 
credit  on  American  scholarship,  and  it 
might  easily  have  become  a  classic  hand- 
book of  reference.  The  present  work  can 
scarcely  serve  such  a  purpose.  It  re- 
sembles too  much  the  proceedings  of  the 
congress  itself,  or  of  the  National  Prison 
Congress.  One  feels  like  congratulating 
the  editor  when  he  could  not  find  an 
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apropos  quotation.  He  is  then  able  to  ex- 
press his  own  conclusions  and  convic- 
tions with  clearness  and  vigor.  The  ob- 
jection to  the  policy  of  quotation  is  that 
it  never  quite  fits  the  need,  though  to  a 
superficial  reader  it  may  appear  to  do  so. 
An  amusing  illustration  of  this  arises  in 
the  volume  on  Preventive  Agencies  and 
Methods.  We  find  on  page  292,  under  a 
discussion  of  immigration,  an  extended 
quotation  from  a  personal  letter  to  the 
author,  introduced  by  the  explanation 
that  the  writer  is  himself  an  immigrant 
and  one  of  the  illustrious  citizens  of 
America.  The  introduction  is  perfectly 
just  and  the  letter  is  interesting;  but  on 
page  384,  in  discussing  the  public  school 
as  a  social  center,  we  find  in  extenso  the 
same  letter,  with  the  same  tribute  to  the 
illustrious  citizen,  himself  an  immigrant. 
Even  so  genial  a  correspondent  as  Jacob 
Riis  might  well  prefer  not  to  be  intro- 
duced as  an  immigrant  twice  to  the  same 
audience.  This,  of  course,  is  an  accident 
such  as  might  happen  to  anyone,  but  it 
is  mentioned  as  typical  of  the  danger 
inherent  in  the  method.  Irrelevant  mat- 
ter, such  as  the  details  of  the  Barge  Canal 
dispute  on  pages  89-91,  is  bound  to  creep 
in.  It  is  difficult  to  exercise  judicious 
discrimination  as  to  the  selection  of  au- 
thorities. For  example,  our  good  friend. 
Dr.  S.  Adolphus  Knopf  (page  104),  may 
well  be  pardoned  for  his  slip  as  to  who 
furnishes  the  scholarships  for  children 
kept  out  of  school  in  New  York  by  the 
cliiM  labor  law,  as  this  is  not  one  of  the 
subject-,  on  which  he  claims  to  be  an 
authority ;  but  for  this  very  reason  he 
should  not  have  been  quoted  on  a  subject 
which  is  so  fully  covered  by  accessible 
publications  of  the  child  labor  commit- 
tees. Even  the  present  writer,  while  ap- 
preciating the  compliment  of  quotation, 
might  fairly  protest  against  appearing 
as  sponsor  for  the  statement  in  Bliss's 
Encyclopaedia  as  to  the  number  of  charity 
organization  societies  "at  present,"  when 
there  was  available,  in  a  special  depart- 
ment of  the  very  foundation  under 
whose  auspices  these  volumes  were  pub- 
lished, information  three  years  later  and 
more  than  three  times  as  valuable  for  the 


present  purpose.  The  plan  of  quotation 
involves  repetition,  as  in  the  repeated  ac- 
counts of  the  founding  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminol- 
ogy, some  omissions,  and  some  lack  of 
co-ordination. 

These  may  well  be  thought  to  be  tri- 
fling defects  when  compared  t»  the  great 
merit  of  the  work.  One  must  not  be 
captious,  or  unmindful  of  the  sudden  in- 
crease of  responsibility  thrown  u|x>n  the 
shoulders  of  the  editor  in  the  midst  of 
the  preparations  for  the  congress,  and  of 
the  magnificent  way  in  which  Professor 
Henderson  met  these  doubled  and  tripled 
demands.  No  one  would  recognize  more 
quickly,  however,  than  the  editor  of  these 
volumes,  that  it  would  be  but  a  sorry 
compliment  to  praise  these  labors  as  they 
deserve,  and  remain  silent  on  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether,  if  circumstances  had 
permitted,  another  method  of  treatment 
might  not  have  yielded  better  results. 

This  question  arises  also  in  a  less  de- 
gree in  connection  with  the  concluding 
volume,  edited  and  largely  written  by  H. 
H.  Hart.  Here,  also,  there  is  some  repe- 
tition, as  when  the  author  tells  us  on 
page  23  and  again  on  page  26  that  both 
Minnesota  and  Iowa  have  employed  wo- 
men as  state  agents ;  and  there  is  some 
lack  of  co-ordination,  as  when  Dr.  Mc- 
Crea  is  allowed,  on  page  207,  to  speak 
far  too  respectfully  of  the  suggestion 
that  the  juvenile  court  was  established 
in  New  York  seven  years  earlier  than  in 
Chicago,  while  Mr.  Flexner's  unequivocal 
statement  to  the  contrary  is  reproduced 
on  page  260  without  comment. 

These  are  petty  things;  but  European 
scholars,  to  whom  these  volumes  are  of- 
fered, have  long  been  accustomed  to  very 
exacting  standards  of  accuracy,  and  have 
been  inclined  to  look  askance  at  our  own 
too  tolerant  attitude.  The  Germans  have 
an  expressive  word  which  means  to  work 
through.  We  are  accustomed,  as  we  say, 
to  work  up  the  material  for  a  volume. 
If  we  could  invent  a  word  which  meant 
to  work  through  our  material,  instead 
of  working  it  up,  it  might  help  us  to 
establish  a  more  exacting  standard  and 
enhance  the  value  of  our  product. 


THE  PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  OF 
PRISON  OFFICIALS 

R.  VAMBERY 

BUDAPESTE 

In    the    administration    of    a    modern  Yet  the  history  of  prison  management 

prison  the  organization  of   the  state  is  ought  to  have  taught  us  something  better, 

reflected  in  miniature.    As  the  state  looks  At    the    beginning    of    the    last    century 

after  the  welfare  of  its  citizens,  keeping  there  was  much  agitation  in  Europe  in 

the  balance  of  its  economic  forces  and —  favor  of  one  or  another  system  of  prison 

as    with   us    in    Europe — superintending  management.     As  once  the  Guelphs  and 

the  affairs  of  church  and  school,  and  by  Ghibellines  took  sides  each  for  his  party, 


wise  legislation  pro- 
moting the  peace 
and  happiness  of 
society — so  also  in 
a  penitentiary  the 
interests  of  the  in- 
mates should  be 
studied  and,  as  far 
as  practicable,  the 
ends  of  imprison- 
ment fulfilled. 

Now  the  funda- 
mental basis  of  a 
well  organized  state 
is  the  right  man 
in  the  right  place. 
This  same  principle 
necessarily  holds 
good  for  the  ad- 
ministration o  f 
prisons,  but  thus 
far  has  unfortu- 
nately not  yet  been 
properly  realized  in 
any  civilized  coun- 
try. We  have  in 
Europe  as  well  as 
the  United 
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people  favored 
either  the  Pennsyl- 
vania or  the  Auburn 
system  of  prisons. 
Duke  Larochefou- 
cauld  went  so  far 
as  to  assert  that 
the  pudding  which 
was  given  to  the 
convicts  in  the 
Eastern  Peniten- 
tiary at  Philadel- 
phia had  peculiarly 
wholesome  moral 
properties,  and  was 
therefore  quite  as 
important  an  ele- 
ment in  cases  of 
solitary  c  o  n  fi  n  e  - 
ment  as  the  "most 
rigid  and  unremit- 
ted  solitude"  on 
which  the  system 
was  based.  In  a 
historical,  objective 
consideration  o  f 
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a  judge  for  ten  years.     He  was  one  of  the  leading     really   essential    de- 
StatCS,    penitentiar-       progressives   in   the   debates   on   the   indeterminate     tai]s       of       existing 

,     ..'        .  sentence  at   the   International   Prison   Congress  at 

les      DUllt      in      the       Washington   and   the   paper   here   presented   is   his     prison    SVStems    3D- 
Ilnirrrl   Starpc    r,Pn        address  as  one  of  the  four  public  lectures  at  the 

a  states,  pen      Washington  meeting.  pear    as    mere    ac- 

itentiaries   built   in  cessories.         One 

the    most    practical    manner    and    pro-  might  almost  say  that  most  of  the  sys- 

vicled  with  the  latest  modern  improve-  terns  are  not  systems  at  all,  but  the  prod- 

ments.      We     endeavor    to    make    the  ucts    of    strong    personalities    endowed 

prison  rules,  which  regulate  the  execu-  with  much  knowledge  of  human  nature 

tion  of  punishment,  as  effective  as  pos-  and  a  talent  for  organization.    When,  for 

sible ;   but   the   selection   of   the  human  instance,  in  the  forties  of  the  last  cen- 

material  which  should  put  life  into  the  tury,  Obermeyer  was  appointed  governor 

dry  prison  system  has  thus  far  been  left  of  the  old  penitentiary  in   Munich,   he 

to  chance.  found  there  from  six  to  seven  hundred 
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chained  prisoners,  who  although  there 
were  one  hundred  and  twenty  warders 
lived  in  the  greatest  insubordination.  By 
his  energetic  action,  by  the  power  of  his 
personality,  Obermeyer  succeeded  in  a 
very  short  time  in  gaining  the  confidence 
of  the  prisoners.  He  took  off  their 
chains,  dismissed  half  of  the  jailers,  ap- 
vd  convicts  as  warders  in  the  work- 
ith  the  result  that  only  about 
seven  per  cent  of  the  convicts  after  their 
discharge  relapsed  again.  His  method 
was  subsequently  adopted  by  those  not  in 
favor  of  solitary  confinement  and  enlarg- 
ed into  a  system.  Frederic  Wines  con- 
this  attempt,  and  the  organizing 
work  of  Col  utesinos  in  Spain 

which  took  place  about  the  same  time,  as 
the  beginnings  of  the  reformatory 
treatment.1 

Various  other  J>T  h  as 

the  system  of  Captain  Macondchie,  and 
Sir  Walter  Crofton's  progressive  system, 
•rikingly  original  features, — for 
iii->tance,  the  mark  system  in  the  former 
and  the  intermediate  prison  system  in  the 
latter, — but  the  brilliant  K  .vhich 

the  Ir  ;>enology  attributes  to  these 

reformers  is  due  in  large  measure  to 
their  personal  influence  and  their  pecul- 
iar aptitude  for  the  work  they  undertook, 
rather  than  to  their  systems.  In  the  ca.se 
of  Sir  Walter  Crofton  this  is  clearly 
proved  by  the  fact  that  shortly  after  his 
resignation  from  office  the  intermediate 
prisons  Luck  and  Smithfield  began  to  de- 
generate ;  and  the  English  government 
short  work  with  the  so-called 
"Irish"  system.  I  do  not  deny  that  the 
initial  idea  of  the  reformatory  system, 
i.  e.,  the  harmonious  development  of  the 
body,  the  intellect,  and  the  moral  charac- 
ter has  its  objective  value.  Yet  I  doubt 
whether  the  scientific  principles  laid 
down  by  Wines  and  Sanborn  would  ever 
have  developed  into  a  system  without 
the  active  co-operation  of  a  Brockway, 
a  Scott  and  others. 

ry  intelligent  prison  system  is 
marked  by  some  distinctive  feature  in 
the  treatment  of  offenders,  and  is  there- 
fore thought  and  action  combined.  With- 
in M«  pnMIr  Ix-fnr*  at  Wnnhlngton  on  the 
IINIorr  of  f'rl«nn  Iti-forTi  In  Holland.  I>r.  Simon 
run  far  An.  fo-inrt  **rllrr  tr»rr*  In  th*  Hn«p- 
ho«i«*  of  AnntTdsm  opened  for  *\*?  In  1.~oo.  S«*« 
Til*  RfiTKT  for  NoTembcr  C.  1!>10.  p.  2O2 — Ed.) 
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out  the  living  action  the  thought  is  dead. 
\s  was  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Krohne,  the 
most  prominent  European  representative 
of  penological  science,  it  is  ridiculous  to 
quarrel  about  prison  systems  and  leave 
the  carrying  out  of  them  to  officers  who 
•l  understand  their  theories.  It  is 
labor  lost  to  establish  the  strictest  rules 
and  to  make  the  most  elaborate  provis- 
ions, and  then  place  these  in  the  hands 
of  officials  who  scarcely  understand  the 
letter,  much  less  the  spirit,  of  the  act.  It 
is  foolish  waste  to  spend  millions  on 
millions  in  the  erection  of  magnificent 
establishments,  and  then  leave  tfj-j  man- 
agement  to  men  who  are  not  equal  t  <  the 
demands  of  the  system  of  administra- 

<  >ne  may  be  tempted  to  argue  that  the 
jailers  and  wardens  of  olden  times,  u]K>n 
whom  we  look  down  in  the  conscious- 
•  f  our  --upcrior  culture,  came  near- 
er to  the  standard  of  the  then  existing 
i-leal  of  punishment  than  modern  prison 
officers  fulfil  the  demands  of  modern 
penal  systems.  In  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  the  idea  of  punish- 
ment was  merely  expiatory,  and  the 
greater  the  pain  inflicted,  the  more  pcr- 
.  its  object  was  accomplished. 

It  is  revolting  to  us  to  read  of  the 
abuses  perpetrated  by  the  prison-keepers 
in  England  up  to  the  end  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  Extortion  was  practiced 
on  criminals  and  debtors;  on  entering 
upon  their  term  of  incarceration  they 
had  to  pay  a  fee  of  entrance  called  "gar- 
nish" of  ten  shillings  and  sixpence.  For 
every  favor  granted,  such  as  changing 
the  heavy  chains  for  lighter  ones,  extra 
food  and  drink,  exorbitant  sums  had  to 
be  paid,  so  that  the  yearly  income  of  the 
warden  in  Marshalsea  prison  amounted 
to  between  three  and  four  thousand 
pounds  sterling. 

In  Germany,  prison  inspectors  were  at 
that  time  already  paid  officials,  but  with 
permission  to  supplement  their  income 
by  other  means.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
(note)  book  of  Von  Arnim,  then  Prus- 
sian minister  of  justice  (home  secretary), 
contains  an  entry  which  mav  now  -sound 
humorous.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
inspector  of  prisons  at  Gleiwitz  fulfilled 

•r.rhrl,urh   irr   Orf*.      (Manual   of  Penology)    p. 
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at  the  same  time  the  office  of  slate-layer, 
market  assistant,  and  night  watchman. 
No  wonder  that  all  the  prisoners  escaped 
in  one  night !  Generally  speaking,  the 
jailers  were  the  scum  of  society,  illiterate, 
and  morally  hardly  higher  in  the  social 
scale  than  the  criminals  whom  they  sub- 
jected to  the  roughest  and  most  cruel 
treatment.  Yet  these  men  were  the  ex- 
pression of  the  idea  of  punishment  as 
then  understood,  the  earthly  realization 
of  divine  retribution.  Physical  suffer- 
ing was,  as  Byron  expresses  it  in  the 
Prisoner  of  Chilon, 

the  fate  of  those 

To  whom  the  goodly  earth  and  air 
Are    bound    and    barred — forbidden 

fare. 

This  "infliction"  of  punishment  the  pre- 
revolutionary  jailers  understood  to  per- 
fection. And  the  more  brutal,  that  is  the 
less  humane,  they  were,  the  better  they 
fulfilled  their  office. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  the  conception 
of  punishment  came  gradually  with  pub- 
lic enlightenment  to  be  modified ;  but  in 
the  last  hundred  years  under  the  influ- 
ence of  criminological  investigations  it 
has  undergone  a  still  more  marked 
change.  Of  course  I  am  speaking  of  the 
conception  of  punishment  not  of  its  ob- 
ject. The  object  of  punishment  was  al- 
ways the  prevention,  controlling  and  com- 
bating of  crime,  even  in  the  days  when 
blood  vengeance  represented  punishment. 
It  is  only  about  ways  and  means  that  the 
struggle  has  been  going  on  for  thousands 
of  years,  while  philosophic  minds  have 
claimed  exclusive  right  of  existence  for 
their  own  penal  theories  derived  from 
the  practical  effects  of  the  punishment. 
In  spite  of  the  heated  contention  which 
is  still  going  on,  especially  in  Germany, 
between  the  "classics"  and  the  "moderns" 
of  criminal  science,  regarding  protective 
punishment  versus  expiatory  punishment, 
the  practical  application  of  punishment  is 
not  seriously  affected  by  these  contending 
views.  The  chief  point  in  the  transfor- 
mation of  penology  lies  in  this,  that  psy- 
chological punishment  took  the  place  of 
that  which  reflected  the  crime  com- 
mitted.1 

Fully  realizing  that  c'riminologically 
also  the  offender  should  be  dealt  with  as 

•Kosenfeld:    Vergl.,  Darst,   III,  100. 


a  separate  individual,  the  tendency  now 
is  towards  an  individual  psychological 
treatment.  Formerly  it  was  thought  that 
crime  originated  in  the  human  will,  just 
•  as,  according  to  the  myth,  Pallas  Athene 
came  forth  out  of  the  head  of  Jupiter. 
Nowadays  all  experts  are  agreed  that 
crime  is  the  issue  of  social  and  individual 
components,  but  criminal  etiology  has 
not  yet  found  the  right  method  for  as- 
certaining in  what  measure  these  separate 
factors  contribute  to  the  production  of 
crime. 

A  second  reason  for  the  changed  as- 
pect of  punishment  is  the  ever  growing 
conviction  that  expiation  (retribution) 
by  means  of  punishment  is  a  form  of 
self-deception.  Even  if  we  possessed 
an  objective  standard  by  which  guilt  and 
punishment  could  be  measured,  we  should 
decline  to  accept  Shylock's  interpretation 
as  our  ideal  of  justice.  A  well-informed 
judge  of  the  London  High  Court  of  Jus- 
tice, Sir  John  Bridge,  once  said :  "I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  punishing  crime ;  that 
rests  with  a  higher  power.  My  business 
is  to  protect  society."  Our  human  intel- 
lect is  too  clouded,  our  vision  too  limited 
to  allow  us  to  usurp  the  divine  right  of 
meting  out  vengeance.  Such  metaphys- 
ical and  unattainable  ideals  as  the  resto- 
ration of  the  just  balance  between  crime 
and  the  expiation  of  crime  are  beyond 
the  control  of  the  state.2  "Vengeance  is 
mine,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  repay."3  And 
this  must  remain  His  prerogative,  even 
although  euphemistically  revenge  is 
called  punishment.  In  no  country  has 
this  truth  been  so  thoroughly,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  practically,  grasped  as  in 
the  United  States.  Boies,  one  of  your 
most  eminent  penologists,  speaks  of  it 
being  "an  absurd  and  arrogant  assump- 
tion, an  impertinent  attempt  by  mortal 
men"  to  exercise  vengeance,  and  your 
institutions  convincingly  show  that  you 
have  discarded  this  scientifically  unprac- 
tical principle. 

And  so  the  old  idea  of  punishment  is 
gradually  dying  out  everywhere.  The 
law  of  development  is  exemplified  also  in 
the  conception  of  punishment.  Modifica- 

'Tlplmlierjier  :  Reform  drn  Ntrnfrn11:ug*  (Re- 
form of  tlie  System  of  AdminlsterluK  1'unlsh- 
ment).  p.  23. 
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tions  in  the  original  idea  of  punishment 
are  gaining  ground.  Common  sense  has 
taught  us  that  the  complex  psycholog- 
ical and  sociological  elements  which  \\e 
call  crime  cannot  be  combated  with  any 
one  weapon  alone.  In  Europe  this  truth, 
although  acknowledged,  is  making  but 
slow  progress  as  regards  the  practical 
administration  of  justice. 

M;ijor  Griffith,  in  his  Fifty  Years  of 
Public  Service,  tells  a  story  about  a 
gunboat  which  was  sent  out  to  the  East 
provided  wih  a  medicine  chest,  but  with- 
out a  doctor  on  board.  The  captain, 
who  had  no  medical  knowledge  whatever, 
was  entrusted  with  the  dispensing  of  the 
medicines,  as  occasion  should  demand. 
He  mixed  various  medicines  together  in  a 
bottle,  and  whenever  a  man  was  ill  he 
received  a  dose  of  this  mixture.  The 
captain  argued  that  the  medicine  required 
in  each  specific  case  would  be  sure  to  be 
contained  in  the  mixture.  Sir  Robert 
Anderson,  in  his  interesting  work.  Crime 
and  Criminals,1  compares  with  this  treat- 
ment the  indiscriminate  application  of  the 
same  punishment  to  different  kinds  of 
criminals. 

Unfortunately  our  knowledge  of  crimi- 
nology is  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  to 
enable  us  to  classify  crimes  in  causal 
groups,  and  to  build  up  our  penal  meth- 
ods in  accordance  with  these.  Dut  in  all 
civilized  countries  it  is  agreed  that  youth- 
ful offenders  need  other  treatment  than 
incorrigible  adults ;  that  professional 
criminals  and  the  partially  responsible 
must  be  treated  in  a  way  different  from 
that  taken  with  the  offender  who  is  act- 
ing from  accident  or  passion.  The  prac- 
tical outcome  of  individualization  as  the 
highest  principle  for  the  judicious  ad- 
ministration of  punishment  is  the  pro- 
gressive classification  of  criminals  into 
groups,  in  order  that  the  social  function 
of  punishment,  that  is  the  restoration  of 
the  offender  to  society,  or,  where  this  is 
found  to  be  impossible,  his  separation 
from  society,  may  be  successfully  accom- 
plished. 

The  jailer  of  past  ages  was  as  little 
capable  of  distinguishing  these  complicat- 
ed and  various  phases  of  crime,  as  one 
prison  system — even  the  best — is  capable 
•p.  as. 


of  doing  justice  to  different  aims  of  indi- 
vidual punishment.  It  U  indubitably  true 
that  ihe  successful  carrying  out  of  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
conception  of  punishment,  as  referred  to 
above,  depends  in  the  first  place  on  the 
men  who  are  the  executive  organs  of 
the  state.  The  transformation^ of  the  sys- 
tem must  go  together  with  th*e  transfor- 
mation of  the  officials.  New  conditions 
require  new  people.  No  one  would 
dream  of  making  the  driver  of  an  old 
fashioned  stage-coach  over  into  the  pilot 
of  an  aeroplane,  or  of  entrusting  a  village 
barber  with  the  management  of  a  dis- 
pensary. It  is  almost  a  platitude  or 
truism  to  say  that  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  system  of  administration  depends 
upon  the  management  of  the  establish- 
ment and  the  capability  of  the  superior 
and  subordinate  officers.  Mr.  Coos,  the 
late  Danish  minister  of  justice,  uttered 
these  memorable  words.  "Donnec-inoi  le 
meillcur  rcylcment  avec  un  manuals  direc- 
teur,  roits  aurcs  aucun  resultat.  Dunncz- 
moi  un  ban  dirccteur  nicine  avec  un  regle- 
tncnt  mediocre,  et  jc  vans  rcponds  qne 
tout  ira  a  ttiervcillc."*  This  remark  has 
since  been  repeated  in  different  keys  and 
with  many  variations.  To  give  another 
quotation:  Frederic  Hill,  for  many  years 
inspector  of  prisons  in  England,  declared : 
"Of  such  supreme  importance  do  I  re- 
gard the  appointment  of  good  officers, 
thai  I  should  expect  better  results  in  one 
of  the  worst  built  prisons,  where  no  sys- 
tem of  discipline  was  prescribed,  but 
where  there  was  an  earnest  and  able  gov- 
ernor, unfettered  in  his  choice  of  subordi- 
nates, than  in  the  best  constructed  build- 
ings and  under  the  most  carefully  de- 
vised plans  of  management,  but  where 
there  was  an  incompetent  head  with  ill 
qualified  assistants."  Du  Cane  likewise 
said  that  the  imix>rtance  of  the  choice 
of  good  officers  cannot  be  over-estimated. 
The  prison  warden  has  such  influence  for 
good  or  for  evil  over  the  convicts,  that 
one  can  hardly  conceive  of  any  more  re- 
sponsible position,  or  of  one  in  which 
the  officer  is  exposed  to  greater  tempta- 
tions.1 

Now  one  may  justly  say  that  surely 

<4rtr,  rfn  Congrft  pfnit.     intern,     de  Stockholm 
1878.   I.    120. 
Tallmck.  p.  278. 
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the  prison  officers  of  our  time — the 
higher  as  well  as  the  lower — cannot  be 
compared  with  the  jailers  of  Newgate 
prison  or  of  the  Conciergerie.  No,  cer- 
tainly not.  Rough  treatment,  cruelty,  and 
systematic  abuses  are  unknown  factors 
in  the  penal  establishments  of  civilized 
nations.  Ihe  officers  are  respectable 
men  of  proved  character  who  conscien- 
tiously fulfil  their  regulation  duties.  All 
this  1  grant.  But  does  this  exhaust  all 
that  modern  administration  of  punish- 
ment demands  of  its  officers?  Of  all  the 
things  we  expect  the  penal  system  to  ac- 
complish, the  hardest  is  the  reform  of  the 
criminal  who  needs  and  is  capable  of 
reformation.  To  the  criminologist  who 
is  not  Utopian  in  his  demands,  this  re- 
form can  only  mean  the  restoration  of 
the  criminal  to  society ;  that  is,  in  the 
first  place,  in  the  removal  of  the  social 
causes  of  his  criminality.  It  sounds  well 
when  Dr.  Horace  Bushnell  says  that  "the 
soul  of  improvement  is  the  improvement 
of  the  soul,"  but  unfortunately  practical 
experience  has  taught  us  that  although 
it  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  human  nature 
cannot  be  changed,  we  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  exercise  direct  influence  on  so  in- 
definite a  thing  as  the  human  soul. 
Therefore,  although  the  prison  is  not  a 
mind  and  soul  factory,  yet  prison  dis- 
cipline can  lead  the  delinquent  into  better 
ways  by  accustoming  him  to  regular  labor 
and  orderly  habits.  They  are  golden 
words  which  Brockway  wrote :  "Give  a 
motive,  you  may  direct  a  habit.  To  form 
a  habit  is  to  create  a  character.  Habit 
is  the  school  of  conscience."1  But  this 
habit  is  not  formed  automatically  either. 
It  requires  the  assistance  of  a  kind- 
hearted,  able  man,  who  possesses  not  only 
a  knowledge  of  human  nature  in  general, 
but  also  a  special  knowledge  of  crime, 
of  ciiminals  and  of  penal  science. 

There  are  two  qualifications  which  are 
indispensable  to  the  modern  prison  offi- 
cer :  tact  and  skill ;  in  other  words :  sound- 
ness of  character  and  professional  knowl- 
edge. One  might  think  that  these  are 
both  self-evident.  Yet,  curiously  enough, 
opinions  agree  only  on  the  former  point. 
Frederic  Howard  Wines  says  that  the 

'The  Reform  System  of  the  United  States,  1000 
p.  27. 

"Punishment    and    Reformation,    p.    319. 


fitness  of  officers  in  reformatories  con- 
sists in  "high  moral  character,  earnest- 
ness, devotion,  self-sacrifice,  rare  intel- 
ligence, insight  into  human  nature,  tact, 
tenacity  of  will,  experience  patience,  and 
hope."-  In  all  honesty,  we  envy  you  the 
possession  of  prison  officers  who  unite 
all  these  qualities  in  themselves.  With 
us,  anyone  possessing  such  exalted  vir- 
tues can  become  a  minister  of  state  or 
an  archbishop !  We  in  Europe  must  of 
necessity  be  more  modest  in  our  de- 
mands. So,  for  instance,  Du  Cane  stipu- 
lates only  a  high  moral  character,  phys- 
ical fitness,  and  intelligence.  We  also 
can  boast  of  philosophers  as  eminent  as 
Gabriel  Tarde  who  consider  that  a  thor- 
ough and  energetic  prison  reform  con- 
sists in  "Mcttre  en  regard  les  uns  dcs 
autrcs  a  la  mcme  prisons  les  pircs  dcs 
brutes  humaines  ct  les  meillcurs  dcs 
lioinmcs."3  But  speaking  generally,  we 
can  hardly  hope  at  present,  considering 
the  pay  and  the  social  position  enjoyed 
by  the  prison  officer  in  Europe,  that  high 
minded  men  with  the  self-sacrificing  joy 
of  an  apostle  will  hasten  to  devote  their 
lives  to  the  prison  services.  We  may  be 
glad  enough  to  enlist  men  of  average 
talent,  honest  and  clear-headed,  and  it  is 
universally  acknowledged,4  that  even  this 
is  no  light  matter.  I  do  not  wish  to  im- 
ply that  the  professional  training  of  pris- 
on officers  makes  up  for  want  of  charac- 
ter, but  I  certainly  believe  that  profes- 
sional knowledge,  like  education  in  gen- 
eral, increases  self-respect,  strengthens 
character,  and  makes  the  performance  of 
one's  duties  easier. 

Now  although  the  right  choice  of  of- 
ficials is  more  or  less  a  matter  of  chance 
— since  we  do  not  possess  Professor 
Mantegazza's  chimerical  psychoscope, — 
the  professional  training  of  prison  offi- 
cers is  entirely  in  our  own  hands.  It  is 
not  a  magic  means  for  producing  ideal 
men,  but  it  is  the  first  link  in  the  chain 
which  from  a  right  understanding  of 
crime  and  criminals  leads  to  a  right  treat- 
ment of  both. 

The  fact  that  the  training  of  prison 

'Philosophic  pfnale. 

•Tnllnck :  Penologlcal  and  Preventive  Prin- 
ciple, p.  277. 
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officers  is  the  essential  point  in  prison 
reform  has  been  acknowledged  as  early 
as  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  by 
the  German  penologist  Wagnitz.  In  this 
interesting  book  he  describes  the  evil 
practices  of  German  penitentiaries  as 
boldly  as  Howard  did  in  England.  He 
suggests  that  every  province  should  have 
a  well  organized  seminary,  not  merely 
for  testing  the  moral  worth  and  strength 
of  character  of  prison  inspectors  and 
wardens,  but  as  a  place  where  they  can 
be  actually  trained  for  their  future  work. 
In  these  seminaries,  special  theoretical 
and  clear  instruction  should  also  be  given 
in  the  manner  of  dealing  with  those  in- 
trusted to  their  care.'  This  ap(>eal  has 
been  echoed  in  Germany  ever  since. 
Prison  reformers  and  prison  disciplinari- 
ans— I  limit  myself  to  mentioning  a  few 
of  the  most  prominent — such  as  U'ich- 
ern.*  Jagemann,1  Berner,4  and  Krohne,§ 
have  never  tired  ..f  advising  the  estab- 
lishment of  schools  for  prison  officers 
and  courses  of  study  for  higher  officials. 
And  in  modern  times  the  cry  for  theoret- 
ical instruction  coupled  with  practical 
tests  has  become  more  and  more  urgent.* 
In  England,  Sir  Walter  Crofton  pub- 
lished a  treatise,'  on  Training  Prison  Of- 
.  and  at  the  first  international  peni- 
tentiary congress  held  in  London,  one 
of  the  points  discussed  was  "the  im- 
portance and  necessity  of  a  special  edu- 
cation of  prison  officers.*  Unfortunately 
the  discussion,  in  spite  of  Guillaume's 
striking  proposals,  led  to  no  practical  re- 
sults. The  same  question  was  also  brought 
forward  at  the  congress  held  at  Stock- 
holm, and  at  the  St.  Petersburg  congress 
in  1890  we  meet  with  it  again  in  the  form 
of  "Instruction  in  Penology."  All 
writers  on  the  subject,  surh  as  I.ombroso, 
Jagemann,  Foinitsky  and  I.acointa  agree,* 

•tlMoHictt    Xtekrtckttn.    »tr  .     Vol.     1,    p.    (TO. 
1  iIH. 

•X«r    r;,f'i»<,ni,r,r;rm.    f},,.    Hrhrift'n     IV 
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in  saying  that  there  is  a  prison  science 
which  comprehends  the  investigation, 
prevention  and  repression  of  crime  and 
that  the  interests  of  prison  discipline  de- 
mand that  this  science  be  taught  at  the 
universities.  It  was  only  Henry  Joly, 
however,  who,  in  his  report,  made  it  clear 
how  important  the  acquirement  of  such 
knowledge  was  for  the  administrative 
of  penitentiaries. 

Strangely  enough  the  Petersburg  Juri- 
dical Society,  when  giving  its  decision 
on  this  matter,10  denied  the  necessity  of 
the  special  education  of  superior  prison 
officers.  It  was  thought  that  they  might 
learn  the  history  and  theory  of  penology 
at  the  university,  while  for  the  wardens 
practical  experience  would  suffice. 

I  was  much  surprised  not  only  to  meet 
with  this  same  narrow-minded  view  in 
Anglo-American  penology,  but  to  find  it 
even  surpassed  there.  Tallack  recognizes 
the  usefulness  of  a  special  knowledge  of 
the  principle  and  history  of  penal 
cipline  and  science,  but  he  thinks  it  is 
sufficient  to  encourage  prison  officers  by 
occasional  lectures  and  addresses,  to 
study  these  subjects  privately,  pcnolog- 
ical  societies  and  special  periodicals  giv- 
ing ample  opportunities  for  doing  so. 

At  the  National  Prison  Association  in 
Cincinnati  in  1890,  Wines  emphasized 
the  fact  that  nowadays  one  expects  of 
the  warden  of  a  prison  that  he  possess 
not  only  firmness,  kindliness  and  tact, 
but  also  a  large  measure  of  special  knowl- 
edge." but  he  omitted  to  indicate  how 
this  knowledge  could  be  obtained.  Boies 
also  points  out"  that  "the  warden  of  a 
large  penitentiary  must  needs  be  a  man 
of  strong  personality,  large  experience 
and  training,"  and  urges  the  introduction 
of  the  criminal  laboratories  recommend- 
ed by  the  National  Prison  Association  in 
but  he  preserves  a  deep  silence  on 
the  question  how  the  officers  who  have 
had  no  special  training  are  to  work  in 
these  laboratories.  So,  for  example, 
Hrninard  Smith  expresses  himself  most 
decidedly  against  a  scientific  training. 
when  he  says:"  "There  are  no  special 
schools  to  prepare  prison  employes,  prior 
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to  their  employment,  for  their  duties. 
We  do  not  regard  such  schools  as  essen- 
tial to  the  good  administration  of  our 
prisons."  The  official  view  in  England 
is  much  the  same.  I  have  been  told  on 
good  authority  that  the  need  is  not  felt 
for  a  theoretical  training  in  the  various 
branches  of  criminology.  It  is  thought 
that  the  duty  of  the  prison  staff  is  simply 
to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  chief 
authorities,  while  the  initiative  for  the 
reform  in  the  treatment  of  prisoners  is 
the  prerogative  of  the  commissioners.  It  is 
presumed  that  these  latter,  although  they 
do  not  receive  any  special  training,  are, 
through  their  higher  general  education, 
fitted  for  their  important  posts. 

To  some  extent  this  view  may  be  the 
result  of  the  spirit  of  matter-of-factness, 
which  is  a  predominant  feature  in  the 
character  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  on  all 
social  questions.  But  on  the  other  hand 
it  is  curious  that  the  meaning  of  Bacon's 
words,  knowledge  is  power,  should  not 
be  understood  in  the  contest  with  crime. 
When  a  small  tradesman  engages  a  teach- 
er for  his  child,  he  expects  to  find  in  him 
every  imaginable  qualification ;  but  when 
the  state  undertakes  the  far  more  com- 
plicated task  of  the  education  of  adults, 
who  moreover,  as  a  rule,  are  socially  de- 
ficient, it  is  pretended  that  the  men  en- 
trusted with  this  task  need  no  theoret- 
ical preparation. 

There  is  not  in  England  another  branch 
of  public  administration  in  which  at 
least  a  minimum  amount  of  professional 
knowledge  is  not  required  from  the  official 
in  his  official  capacity;  but  in  the  case 
of  prison  discipline  even  the  most  ele- 
mentary knowledge  of  the  work  to  be 
done  is  considered  superfluous.  As  long 
as  the  idea  of  detention  was  all  that  pris- 
on discipline  meant  to  the  average  un- 
schooled mind,  it  probably  sufficed  that 
orders  should  be  strictly  obeyed. 

But  now,  with  reformatories  in  Ameri- 
ca and  a  Borstal  system  in  England,  this 
standpoint  has  become  untenable.  Prac- 
tical experience  in  the  penitentiary  cannot 
take  the  place  of  previous  training. 
Since  the  German  Association  of  Prison 
Officers  entrusts  the  theoretical  training 
of  candidates  for  the  prison  service  to 


the  prison  wardens,1  we  naturally  pre- 
sume that  these  officers  are  thoroughly 
competent  to  perform  this  task.  Stevens, 
the  celebrated  Belgian  penologist,  is  quite 

•  right  in  saying  that  a  good  prison  warden 
cannot  be  improvised,  but  must  be  edu- 
cated for  the  fulfilment  of  his  office.  And 
the  same  holds  good  for  all  superior  offi- 
cers ;  but  the  education  required  in  our 
days  cannot  be  obtained  except  by  special 
training. 

One  may  object  that  in  the  carrying 
out  of  punishments  the  decisive  factor 
is  not  always  reformation,  for  which  the 
personal  influence  of  the  prison  officer  is 
so  essential.  Of  course  not.  But  pun- 
ishment should  be  individual  treatment 
at  all  events,  if  we  are  going  to  attain 
any  special  aims  by  its  infliction  at  all. 
This  much  is  certain,  that  the  officer  who 
understands  the  social  and  personal 
causes  which  provoked  the  crime  will 
treat  the  offender  otherwise  than  the  offi- 
cer who  sees  in  him  merely  a  representa- 
tive of  original  sin,  a  lawbreaker  acting 

-  with  the  freedom  of  will,  a  bad  and  im- 
pious subject.    So  also  the  prison  officer 
who  has  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  his- 
tory of  punishment,  of  the  organization 
of  prisons  in  foreign  states,  of  the  scien- 
tific principles  of  prison  labor,  of  disci- 
pline, of  the  moral  education,  of  the  in- 
truction  of  prisoners,  will  perform  his 
duties  quite  differently  from  the  official 
automi.ton  who  mechanically  and  blindly 
obeys  the  rules.     He  who  cannot  rule 
must    needs    obey,    says    York    in    King 
Henry  VI,  and  we  now-a-days  have  the 
right  to  expect  that  prison  officers  be  fit 
and  able  to  rule  the  human  material  en- 
trusted to  their  care  by  the  state.     Indi- 
vidualizing after  all  is  nothing  but  the 
carrying  out  of  fundamental  principle: 
divide  et  imf>era. 

But  what  about  America,  where  in  the 
reformatories  the  individualizing  treat- 
ment has  reached,  as  we  were  told,  an 
unlocked  for  height?  By  a  happy  choice 
it  has  doubtless  been  possible  to  secure 
in  most  cases  competent  men,  but  I  can- 
not hide  the  fact  that  Paul  Herr,  for  in- 
tance,  who  has  thoroughly  studied  the 
reformatory  system  of  the  United 
States,  and  who  is  full  of  praise  for  it, 

'Blatter  J.   Gefk.   XXXI,   pp.   477  and  foil. 
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has  to  acknowledge  that  the  lack  of  sci- 
entific and  regular  education  is  a  per- 
ceptible want.'  Frances  Kellor  likewise 
demands  a  two  years'  course  of  training 
for  the  correctional  institution  officers.1 
I  would  here  remark  incidentally  that 
she  considerably  oversteps  the  boundaries 
of  this  field  of  labor  by  including  in  her 
program  literature,  natural  history,  and 
.esthetics,  in  all  of  which  subjects,  accord- 
ing to  her,  a  prison  officer  should  be  pro- 
ficient. However  that  may  be,  the  refor- 
matory movement  would  certainly  not 
suffer  in  its  results  if  more  care  were 
bestowed  on  the  special  training  of  prison 
officers,  and  if  in  the  prison  administra- 
tion of  UK-  United  States  generally  more 
weight  were  set  upon  knowledge  than 
upon  political  influence,  which  latter,  I 
am  told,  still  plays  an  undue  part  in 
appointments.*  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  judge  how  far  in  America  this  lack 
of  education  is  remedied  by  self-tuition, 
but  with  us  in  Europe  experience  teaches 
that  autodidaxy  produces  only  incom- 
plete and  superficial  knowledge.  One 
reason  for  the  partly  active,  partly  pas- 
sive resistance  of  influential  circles 
against  the  present  day  demand  for 
trained  prison  officers  is,  I  believe,  to  be 
found  in  Europe  in  the  preponderating 
influence  of  militarism.  It  is  said  that  to 
fill  the  vacancies  in  prison  staffs  by  late 
or  non-commissioned  army  officers  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  prison  system,  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact  the  reverse  is  the  case. 
Du  Cane  brings  prominently  forward 
that  the  military  type,  by  its  sense  of  or- 
der, discipline,  and  obedience,  and  by  its 
fitness  "to  deal  with  large  bodies  of  men," 
is  particularly  suited  for  the  prison  serv- 
ice, but  on  the  other  hand  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  ultimate  object  of 
military  training  is  to  prepare  men  for 
united  action,  while  penal  training,  as 
Tallack  rightly  remarks,'  has  for  its  ob- 
'  ject  "to  prepare  the  convicts  advantage- 
ously to  separate."  Moreover,  the  gen- 
eral experience  is  that  the  superior  mili- 
tary elements  only  very  seldom  apply  for 
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positions  in  penitentiaries.  Where  it 
concerns  the  reorganization  of  disorder- 
ly prison  discipline,  as  was  the  case,  for 
instance,  in  Austria  towards  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  appointment 
of  military  officers  exclusively  may  be  a 
good  thing ;  but  the  ideal  of  prison  admin- 
istration it  certainly  is  not.  . 

With  you,  in  a  democracy  where  the 
distinction  between  military  men  and 
civilians  is  not  so  pronounced  as  with  us 
in  Europe,  the  martial  bearing,  the 
roughness  and  brusqucness  which  so 
often  characterize  the  erstwhile  military 
man  in  the  prison  service,  and  which 
sometimes  lead  to  brutal  treatment,  will 
perhaps  not  be  noticeable.  But  in  Eu- 
rope— apart  from  penologists  who  once 
themselves  were  army  men — we  are  all 
pretty  well  agreed*  tliat  drill  and  military 
exercises  should  not  occupy  the  first  place 
in  corrective  punishment,  that  is,  if  we 
expect  from  punishment  something  more 
than  mere  retribution.  What  Anatole 
France  said  of  the  judge:  "La  hi  cst 
morte.  Le  magistral  cst  vivant,c'cst  un 
grand  avantage  qu'il  a  sur  die,"*  also 
applies  to  prison  rules  and  prison  officers. 
The  letter  killeth,  the  spirit  givcth  life. 
Even  the  best  of  military  officers  can  only 
act  in  the  spirit  of  the  system  of  adminis- 
tration after  he  has  received  the  neces- 
sary instruction. 

Thus  far  in  dealing  with  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  professional  training 
I  have  not  distinguished  between  suj>erior 
and  inferior  prison  officers ;  although  nec- 
essarily the  actual  relative  position  occu- 
pied by  them  varies  considerably  in  the 
different  leading  states  of  Europe.  Start- 
ing with  the  point  of  view  that  the  lower 
officer,  the  prison  guard,  comes  most  in 
contact  with  the  offender,  we  should — 
in  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  about  the 
matter  at  all — attach  most  importance  u> 
the  training  of  these  men.  In  France,  in 
addition  to  the  guard's  school  which  is 
connected  with  every  penitentiary,  the 
tcole  fenitcntiaire  sufcrieure  was  insti- 
tuted in  1892,  to  give  the  more  talented 
prison  guards  further  opportunity  of  im- 
proving themselves,  and  thus  ensuring 
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their  promotion  to  higher  offices.1  After 
one  decade  this  school  was  closed,  not- 
withstanding the  protests  of  such  ex- 
perts as  Grimanelli,  Boudenoot  and 
others,  in  order  to  reduce  the  state  budget 
by  6,000  francs.2 

There  are  training  schools  for  prison 
guards   in    Italy,   organized   by    Beltrani 
Scalia  of  Rome,  and  also  similar  estab- 
lishments in  Spain,  Hungary,  etc.     But 
all  these  being  under  the  management  of 
higher  prison  officers  who  have  had  no 
scientific  training,  they  are  chiefly  con- 
fined  to   the   elucidation   of   the   prison 
rules.     Dr.  Guillaume  has  told  me  that 
as  early  as  1874,  at  the  request  of  the 
Swiss  Association  of  Penology,  he  held 
courses   for  higher   prison   officers   and 
superintendents    which     were     attended 
with  the  greatest  success.    In  the  present 
condition   of   prison   affairs,   the   special 
education  of   inferior  prison  officers  is 
most  decidedly  desirable,  because  those 
in    highest    authority,    already    overbur- 
dened with  t.heir  administrative  and  eco- 
nomic duties,  have  not  the  time  to  occupy 
themselves  with  the  actual  treatment  of 
prisoners.     But   this   division   of   labor 
does  not  solve  the  problem  before  us, 
because  the  knowledge  which  it  is  neces- 
sary  for   the   higher   officer   to   possess 
could  not  be  expected  from  the  average 
intelligent  subordinate  officer.     In  advo- 
cating the  special  training  of  the  superior 
officers,  I  take  it,  of  course,  for  granted 
that  such  officers  are  in  a  position  to  oc- 
cupy   themselves    personally    with    the 
prisoners.        One   primary   condition  to 
make  this  possible  is  that  each  chief  of- 
ficer shall  have  under  his  care  only  a 
small   group,  a  limited  number  of  say 
twenty  or  thirty  prisoners,  who  from  the 
point  of  view  of  criminal-psychology  are 
offenders  of  the  same  nature.    Thus  the 
notion  will  be  destroyed  at  last  that  pun- 
ishment is  a  uniform,  worn  alike  by  all 
prisoners    regardless    of    personal    char- 
acteristics, and  that  the  secret  of  the  right 
administration  of  punishment  lies  in  tak- 
ing it  for  granted  that  all  offenders  are 
only  undisciplined  persons.8 
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-\o\v  as  regards  the  special  training  of 
the  superior  prison  officers,  there  are  only 
three  states  in  which  institutes  for  this 
purpose  have  been  established,   namely, 
•  Japan,    Spa'in   and   Hungary.      In    1898, 
after   some    fruitless   efforts,   Japan   or- 
ganized  an   academy    for   the   study   of 
prison  discipline,  where  officers  in  actual 
prison  service  had  to  attend  a  six  months' 
course  and  candidates  for  the  service  a 
course  of  twelve  months  of  six  lectures 
per  day.    The  former  (the  officers  in  ac- 
tual   employ)    were    commanded    to    go 
through   this   course   of    study   and   re- 
ceived, besides  their  traveling  expenses, 
an     additional     monthly     allowance     of 
thirty-five  yen.     The  subjects  of  the  lec- 
tures included  prison  discipline,  criminal 
psychology,    penal   law,    prison    hygiene, 
pedagogics  of  juvenile  criminals,  anthro- 
pometry, statistics  and  the  principles  of 
public  and  civil  legislation.     Fifteen  pro- 
fessors were  appointed  to  give  these  lec- 
tures.   With  practical  common  sense,  the 
Japanese  realized  that  it  availed  little  to 
build    beautiful    establishments    without 
also    improving  the   human   material    in 
charge  of  them.     Ogawa,  the  inspector- 
general   of   prisons   in  Japan,   spoke   at 
the    Brussels   congress   of   the   complete 
success  of  the  institution.4 

The  Spanish  School  of  Criminology, 
erected  in  1903  by  royal  decree,  received 
less  recognition  at  home.  Its  object  was 
the  special  education  of  administrative 
prison  officers  and  also  to  supplement  the 
university  faculties.  It  is  a  two  years' 
course  of  study,  admission  being  obtained 
by  an  examination  which  entitles  the  suc- 
cessful candidate  to  a  scholarship  in  the 
first  year  of  1,000  pesetas,  in  the  second 
of  1,500  pesetas. 

The  course  of  study  is  intended  for  the 
chief  officers  of  the  cuerpo  da  prisiones 
and  the  officers  of  the  general  direction, 
but  the  "agrege  's"  of  other  faculties 
are  also  admitted.  At  this  university 
there  are  six  professors  enjoying  fairly 
good  salaries,  who  give  lectures  in  Span- 
ish and  comparative  criminal  law  and 
penal  science,  prison  systems,  preventa- 
tive  institutions  and  patronage.  Upon  . 
the  conclusion  of  their  course  of  training 
the  students  who  are  not  already  in  the 
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service  of  the  state  can  be  returned  as 
assistant  officers.  The  academy,  from 
the  time  of  its  opening  in  1906,  has  been 
subject  to  many  sharp  attacks.  It  is 
especially  the  Kivista  de  las  frisiones 
which  has  inveighed  against  the  new  in- 
stitution.1 It  has  found  fault  with 
the  heavy  costs,  with  the  difficulty  of 
finding  posts  for  the  graduated  students, 
the  awkward  position  in  which  the 
trained  officers  stood  with  regard  to  an 
untrained  governor,  etc.,  all  of  them  ob- 
jections which  do  not  touch  the  root  of 
the  matter  and  probably  arise  out  of  per- 
sonal grounds.  However  this  may  be, 
the  Spanish  academy  certainly  displays 
a  broadness  of  view  not  in  keeping  with 
the  means  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
country.  With  all  due  modesty  I  think 
I  am  entitled  to  say  that  we  in  Hungary, 
with  less  outward  show,  attain  our  ob- 
ject just  as  well.  For  two  years  we  have 

had  special  courses  of  lectures  for 
the  training  of  prison  officers.  The 
course  is  divided  into  two  periods  of 
ten  weeks  each,  which  the  chief  officers 
<>f  the  various  penal  and  corrective  insti- 
tutions throughout  the  land  are  succes- 
sively invited  to  attend.  The  choice  of 
the  candidate-  'li  the  ministry  of 

justice,  and  the  officers  receive,  beyond 
their  travelling  expenses,  a  suitable  re- 
muneration. The  course  of  study,  which 
occupies  from  five  to  six  hours  a  day, 
•includes  lectures  on  the  elements  of  jur- 
isdiction, criminology,  criminal  psycholo- 
gy, theoretical  and  practical  prison  man- 
agement, treatment  of  youthful  offenders, 
and  prison  hygiene.  The  lectures  are 
delivered  in  a  manner  calculated  to  raise 
the  general  standard  of  education  of  the 
hearers.  Upon  the  completion  of  the 

<-,  the  students  undergo  an  examina- 
tion, which  counts  as  a  qualification  for 
preferment.  Of  course  the  officers  must 
also  qualify  for  their  special  positions 
(such  as  chaplain,  instructor,  clerk  of  the 
counting  house,  etc.).  The  cost  of  the 
institution  comes  to  about  $1,200  a 
vcar.  The  theoretical  part  of  the  train- 
ing includes  visits  to  other  institutions, 
and  to  the  state  prison  museum  which 
was  established  last  year  and  already 

•ir  pr*tt.  inoa.  p.  «;•. 
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contains  several  thousand  objects.  The 
museum,  in  addition  to  the  library,  is  di- 
vided into  three  parts,  containing  speci- 
mens from  the  history  of  penology,  mod- 
els of  penitentiaries,  and  ethnographical 
and  anthropological  collections,  'lo  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  the  state  prison 
museum  of  Hungary  is  the  «nly  institu- 
tinn  iu  luirope  in  which  anthropological 
data  of  criminals  are  officially  collected. 

I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  the  Hun- 
garian course  of  study  is  a  perfect  one, 
but  apart  from  the  praise  bestowed  on  it 
by  eminent  penologists  such  as  von  Ln- 
gelberg.  I  am  of  opinion  that  our  way  is 
more  likely  to  lead  to  the  desired  end 
than,  for  instance,  that  of  Italy.  There, 
as  Commendatore  Doria,  the  director- 
general  of  penal  administration,  kindly 
informed  me,  administrative  officers  have 
to  take  their  degree  in  jurisprudence  be- 
fore they  can  be  appointed  to  any  post. 
The  various  branches  of  legal  service 
offer  the  ordinary  prison  officer  either 
too  much  or  too  little.  In  Europe  many 
are  still  under  the  impression  that  the 
jurist  is  the  fiower  of  society,  and  juri- 
dical self-conceit  has  a  good  deal  to  an- 
swer for  in  the  present  crisis  of  criminal 
law,  a  crisis  which  can  only  be  brought 
to  a  successful  issue  by  a  thorough  re- 
form of  the  execution  system  of  punish- 
ments. It  is,  however,  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
jurisprudence  and  of  commercial  law  is 
of  very  little  use  in  the  rational  treatment 
of  criminals. 

Of  course  the  simplest  solution  of  the 
difficulty  would  be  for  the  universities 
to  add  to  their  program  the  sciences  of 
penology,  criminology  and  criminal  psy- 
chology. This  would  give  to  judges 
in  criminal  courts  and  to  prison  officers, 
the  chance  of  acquiring  the  knowledge  so 
necessary  to  both.  But  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  in  some  of  the  universities  of 
Europe  the  wind  of  conservatism  still 
blows,  which  is  anything  but  auspicious 
for  the  introduction  of  new  knowledge. 
A  hundred  years  ago  Henrich  Heine 
satirized  the  learned  Georgia  Augusta, 
where  the  beadles  of  the  university  jest- 
ingly have  been  warned  to  keep  a  sharp 
look-out  lest  "any  new  idea,  which  ought 
to  be  kept  in  quarantine  for  a  few  dec- 
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ades,  be  smuggled  in  by  some  specula- 
tive privatdocents."  This  mockery  still 
unfortunately  applies  to  many  European 
universities;  now,  however,  the  profes- 
sors themselves  keep  watch  against  the 
too  impetuous  inllux  of  the  waves  of 
radicalism.  At  the  University  of  Rome, 
it  is  true,  a  chair  of  penology  was  estab- 
lished as  early  as  1882,  and  at  two  other 
Italian  universities,  Turin  and  Naples, 
professors  of  criminal  anthropology  have 
been  appointed.  But  these  exceptions, 
although  reflecting  favorably  on  a  Lom- 
broso  or  a  Zucarelli,  in  no  wise  affect  the 
principle  here  under  consideration. 

In  France,  as  we  learn  from  Profes- 
sor Vidal's  excellent  work,  the  study  of 
penology  has  won  for  itself  an  honorable 
place  in  criminal  law,  but  for  Germany 
the  sad  remark  of  the  great  Leipzig 
criminalist1  still  holds  good:  that  there 
is  no  more  a  science  of  prisons  than  a 
science  of  hanging.1  Although  conserva- 
tive criminologists  practically  allow  that 
the  center  of  gravity  in  penal  law  is  the 
punishment  system,  they  are  not  prepared 
to  admit  that  the  science  pcnitcntiaire 
should,  at  the  universities,  occupy  an 
equally  high  rank  with  penal  law. 

Criminology,  of  course,  fares  worse 
still,  since  it  is  a  branch  of  sociology  and 
the  latter  has  the  reputation  of  being  a 
revolutionary  science,  shaking  the  foun- 
dations of  throne  and  altar  and  of  all 
existing  social  conditions.  They  who 
know  how  dependent  the  universities  of 
Europe  are  on  the  power  of  the  ruling 
social  classes  will  not  think  it  strange 
that  until  quite  lately  Herbert  Spencer's 
works  were  not  admitted  in  the  library 
of  the  "liberal"  London  University  Col- 
lege.2 An  American  who  may  be  thor- 
oughly convinced  by  the  writings  of.  c .  (/., 
Chaplain  Drahms,  that  criminal  anthro- 
pology is  not  a  wicked  science,  will 
scarcely  be  able  to  understand  why  in 
central  Europe  a  lefts  notae  macula 
should  still  be  attached  to  the  deter- 
ministic conception  of  criminal  law  as 
the  necessary  issue  of  criminology.  Al- 
though in  Italy,  France  and  Germany, 
criminology  —  the  first  fruit  -  bearing 
branch  of  sociology — has  yielded  a  rich 
harvest  of  scientific  literature,  it  is  yet 
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far  from  being  acknowledged  by  the 
worthy  professional  scholars  of  law  as 
a  grown-up  member  of  the  family  of  sci- 
ences, although  most  of  the  universities 
•in  the  United  States  have  accepted  it  as 
such.3 

In  conclusion,  although  well  aware 
that  the  question  has  by  no  means  been 
exhausted,  1  must  mention  an  interest- 
ing experiment  which  has  been  made  in 
the  German  Empire.  The  initial  idea 
was  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  gov- 
ernors of  smaller  penitentiaries — magis-  • 
trates  and  state  attorneys — to  receive  in- 
struction in  penology.  At  the  instigation 
of  Jagemann  and  Krohne  courses  for 
this  purpose  have  been  instituted  in  sev- 
eral German  states:  Baden,  1886; 
Prussia,  1895 ;  Bavaria,  1900 ;  Hamburg, 
1904;  Hesse,  1907,  etc.  These  courses 
are  held  at  one  of  the  penitentiaries  and 
each  course  occupies  from  ten  to  four- 
teen consecutive  days.  Theoretical  and 
practical  information  upon  all  branches 
of  prison  life  is  imparted  by  means  of  lec- 
tures and  visits  to  penitentiaries.4  No 
words  need  be  wasted  in  proving  the  ne- 
cessity for  judges  and  other  magistrates 
to  be  well  versed  in  prison  matters. 

It  is  quite  as  absurd  that  a  judge 
should  pronounce  a  sentence,  the  purport 
of  which  he  does  not  understand,  as  that 
a  physician  having  no  knowledge  of  med- 
icines should  prescribe  a  physic.  Yet  we 
must  not  deceive  ourselves  by  believing- 
that  these  courses  can  take  the  place  of 
the  professional  training  of  prison  offi- 
cers, although  they  might  profitably  at- 
tend them.  Detached  lectures  on  peno- 
logical  subjects  are  excellent  helps  for 
bridging  over  the  gulf  which  still  sepa- 
rates penal  law  and  prison  discipline, 
just  as  it  is  recommended  for  law  stu- 
dents to  offer  themselves  for  the  prison 
service.1  Prison  officers  receive  in  these 
lectures  no  more  than  a  sip  of  the  knowl- 
edge they  require;  their  interest  is  roused, 
but  to  satisfy  it  requires  a  more  thorough 
handling  of  the  subject  than  could  be 
attempted  in  so  short  a  space  of  time. 

On  the  solution  of  this  burning  ques- 
tion depends  the  entire  future  of  prison 

•The   Crlmlnnl — New    York.    ]!>00. 
'\nheios:      itntrrmair-Clrmcntn      Jurist.      p«y- 
clilntr.      Oranefmgcn.      Vol.    v.    I'nrt    6.    1007. 

'WnlftVn  :  Archiv  f.  Kriminalanthrop  XVI,  pp. 
143  and  foil. 
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reform  as  well  as  of  penal  law,  and  it 
can  no  longer  be  passed  over  in  silence. 
Criminal  anthropologists  whose  views  are 
not  clouded  by  the  cobwebs  of  medieval 
dogmas  have  fully  realized  the  impor- 
tance of  this  fact,  and  I,  for  one,  quite 
agrej  with  Havelock  Ellis'  where  he  says 
that  "the  prison  officer  of  today  is  about 
as  well  fitted  for  the  treatment  of  crimi- 
nality as  the  hospital  nurse  of  a  century 
ago  was  fitted  for  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ease," and  further:  "The  criminal  in  all 
his  manifold  variations,  with  his  ruses, 
his  instinctive  untruthfulness,  his  sud- 
den impulses,  his  curiously  tender  points, 
is  just  as  difficult  to  understand  and  to 
manage  as  the  hospital  patient,  and  un- 
less he  is  understood  and  managed  there 
is  no  hope  of  socializing  him. 


In  India  a  "security  bond"  of  from 
150  to  500  rupees  is  exacted  from  any 
prison  officer  as  a  guarantee  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  his  duties.2  What 
I  demand  is  a  moral  guarantee  of  his 
knowledge  and  fitness,  without  which  it 
is  impossible  for  him  satisfactorily  to  ful- 
fil his  professional  duties.  I.havc  raised 
the  question,  but  I  have  not  solved  it. 
For  the  solution  we  look  to  the  practical 
mind  of  this  mighty  country,  where  full 
justice  is  always  done  to  the  theoretical 
exigencies  of  any  problem.  For  more 
than  a  century  we,  in  Europe,  have  been 
accustomed  to  see  the  sun  of  prison  re- 
form rise  in  the  west.  I  am  fully  con- 
vinced that  in  this  case  also  the  light  will 
first  break  forth  in  America;  not  ex 
orient e,  but  ex  Occident e  lux! 
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HOUSING   REFORM   IN   COLD  STORAGE-BOSTON 
EDWARD  T.  HARTMAN 

SECRETARY,  MASSACHUSETTS  CIVIC  LEAGUE 


In  considering  the  housing  question 
during  the  past  fifty  or  more  years,  Bos- 
ton has  been  almost  purely  academic. 

Some  talk,  some  writing,  mild  laws 
and  milder  enforcement  were  the  order 
of  the  day  until  in  1888  Professor 
Dwight  Porter  prepared  a  report  on 
some  of  the  tenement  house  districts  of 
Boston  which  should  have  justified 
quite  a  little  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
people  and  the  officials;  but  very  little 
was  done. 

A  decade  later  the  Twentieth  Century 
Gub  issued  a  "thesis  based  on  original 
investigations."  after  the  manner  of  the 
graduate  schools  of  the  country.  After 
this  a  number  of  literary  productions 
with  housing  as  their  subject  appeared  in 
the  newspapers  and  magazines. 

In  1003  Mayor  Collins  appointed  a 
commission  to  investigate  the  subject.  A 
fairly  good  report  and  a  draft  of  a  law 
were  the  results.  This  was  printed  in 
generous  quantities  of  which  the  city 
still  has  a  good  stock  on  hand.  It  may 
also  be  found  in  numerous  public  and 

Th*    frlmlnnl.      2nd    edition,    p.    825. 


private  libraries.  In  1904  the  Legisla- 
ture authorized  a  commission  which  re- 
ported in  1905.  On  this  report  there 
were  some  hearings. 

In  1906  Mayor  Fitzgerald  appointed  a 
commission  which  devoted  itself  exclu- 
sively to  fire  protection,  strength  of  ma- 
terials and  other  structural  matters.  In 
the  meantime,  a  committee  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Civic  League  was  considering 
tenement  house  provisions,  which  the 
commission  promised  in  turn  to  consider. 
The  commission,  however,  reported  its 
proposed  law  without  giving  attention  to 
the  tenement  house  sections.  Later,  at 
the  instance  of  the  mayor,  those  were 
embodied  in  the  hill  by  the  committee  of 
the  Legislature  and,  after  many  amend- 
ments, finally  became  the  present  law  on 

Ml.    I,.    Adam  :    Oriental    Crl-rie.    10f)0.    p.    27<l. 

•A  aerie*  nf  article*  rtencrlMnjr  hoinlnc  comll- 
tlon»  In  typical  Anvrlciin  rlllr*.  larire  nnrl  •mnll, 
Ka«l  nnrt  M'e*t.  nml  the  effort*  lnMni:  tnn<te  to  Im- 
prove thrwe  roml'lionr  I'tiMUhed  with  lite  co- 
'n.ctnflon  of  the  \ntlonnl  llou*lne  A««oi-lntton  I. 
Intrmlttctlon.  l>r  l.nn-rence  VoUter.  Tur.  Srnvr.T, 
Xnri>ml4>r  l?>.  10KV  price  in  cent*:  II  K/x-lnll.fs 
•  n*l  Slum* — M  Ihvniilcpr.  lir  <'nrl  P.  Thompson.  l>p- 
remlier  3.  inin.  prlre  ;r,  rent":  III  Tlie  Awak- 
ening of  •  State — Inrtlnnn.  IIT  AIMnn  Fellows 
Bacon.  December  IT,  1010.  price  10  cents. 
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tenement  houses.  Many  builders  and 
owners  have  protested  that  this  law  ren- 
ders future  building  impossible,  but 
buildings  are  now  in  course  of  construc- 
tion which  show  that  practically  any 
kind  of  lot  may  be  used  under  the  law. 
These  buildings  are  of  such  a  nature  that 
the  people,  so  far  as  they  have  given  the 
matter  attention,  and  most  of  the  offi- 
cials, consider  them  bad  housing. 

After  the  law  was  passed  there  was 
no  further  evidence  of  public  interest, 
except  that  the  Civic  League  committee 
succeeded  in  blocking  amendments  to 
weaken  the  law,  some  of  which  have  been 
introduced  each  year  since.  The  people 
seem  not  to  realize  that  there  are  seri- 
ous conditions  and  that  through  their  in- 
difference other  interests  are  succeeding 
in  pulling  the  local  authorities  their  way. 

While  the  people  do  not  see  the  condi- 
tions, they  are  at  every  point  painfully 
aware  of  the  results.  The  bad  housing 
conditions  of  Boston  are  responsible  for 
much  of  the  immorality,  drunkenness, 
neglect  and  crime  which  the  churches, 
the  settlements,  the  courts,  and  many 
private  societies  are  trying  to  combat ; 
for  much  of  the  sickness  which  the  dis- 
trict nurses,  dispensaries,  and  others  are 
trying  to  cure ;  and  through  all  these  for 
the  poverty  which  the  charitable  societies 
are  so  eagerly  trying  to  alleviate. 

Boston  is  most  insistent  in  season  and 
out  of  season  in  her  efforts  to  salve  over 
all  these  superficial  sores  but  she  has  not 
yet  consciously  set  herself  to  removing 
this  one  cause.  As  the  problem  has 
shown  itself,  other  movements  have  been 
developed  to  help.  The  floating  hos- 
pital does  for  a  few  what  the  homes 
should  do.  The  outdoor  school  con- 
ducted by  the  Women's  -  Municipal 
League  is  taking  care  of  a  few  children 
and  pointing  the  way  for  a  few  parents. 
One  of  the  main  arguments  for  play- 
grounds, even,  has  come  to  be  that  homes 
are  not  fit  places  for  play  and  that  with- 
out playgrounds  children  cannot  grow  up. 

What  are  the  actual  facts  in  regard 
to  the  housing  situation  in  Boston?  No 
one  knows.  It  is  known,  however,  that 
dark  rooms,  overcrowding,  filth,  impos- 
sible water  closets,  and  many  other  bad 
conditions  may  be  found  by  any  who  look 


for  them  in  most  of  the  blocks  in  the 
North  and  West  Ends,  and  in  many 
places  in  Charlestown,  East  Boston, 
South  Boston,  Roxbury,  Brighton  and 
'Dorchester. 

An  example  of  what  may  be  found 
is  noted  in  the  recent  report  of  the 
Boston-igis  Committee  on  Housing  and 
the  situation  is  interestingly  compared 
with  what  is  found  in  New  York: 

Seven  single  North  and  West  End  blocks 
had  in  1905  from  1.017  to  1,174  inhabitants — 
each  a  fair-sized  town.  As  numerous  blocks 
here,  however,  cover  less  than  an  acre,  those 
with  smaller  population  are  often  very  crowd- 
ed. Of  twenty-two  blocks  whose  density  in 
1905  •!  determined,  four  had  less  than  500  per 
acre, — four  between  500  and  600, — nine  be- 
tween Coo  and  720, — four  between  786  and 
880, — and  one  had  1.138  per  acre.  In  all  Man- 
hattan, 122  blocks  had  750  or  more  persons  per 
acre — "intolerable  congestion" ;  and  all  but 
seven  of  them  were  on  the  Lower  East  Side. 
Block  No.  33.  bounded  by  Prince,  Thachcr, 
North  Margin  streets,  and  Lafayette  avenue, 
was — so  far  as  known — the  most  densely  pop- 
ulated block  in  Boston ;  it  had  956  residents 
on  .84  acre.  They  lived  in  houses  averaging 
3  2/3  stories  high — viz.,  310  persons  per  acre 
per  story.  New  York's  most  crowded  block 
had  1,672  per  acre  in  houses  averaging  $'/$ 
stories,  or  304  per  acre  per  story. 

It  is  not  possible  here  to  go  into  all 
the  causes,  but  it  may  be  said  that  the 
people  are  primarily  responsible..  Indif- 
ference and  ignorance  are  common  to 
both  slum  dwellers  and  those  who  live 
elsewhere.  Local  authorities,  to  whom 
people  naturally  look  for  assistance,  find 
more  points  of  contact  with  owners  and 
politicians  than  with  the  public  (through 
the  fault  of  the  latter,  let  it  be  frankly 
said),  and  they  have  come  to  consider 
mainly  what  may  be  permitted  under  the 
law  rather  than  what  may  be  prevented. 

The  Board  of  Health,  for  example,  in 
which  is  lodged  great  power  for  activi- 
ties in  the  right  direction,  has  been  too 
steadily  kept  in  tow  by  the  mayor  and 
by  the  great  zero  created  by  the  absence 
of  public  opinion.  For  twenty-one  years 
the  board  has  had  power  to  regulate  the 
occupancy  of  houses  or  of  parts  of 
houses,  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
health.  It  has  been  using  this  power,  set- 
ting 300  cubic  feet  as  the  space  required 
for  each  occupant  of  a  sleeping  room, 
and  has  "stenciled"  many  rooms  found 
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to  be  overcrowded.  The  stencils,  says 
the  board,  are  papered  over,  painted  over 
and  otherwise  obliterated.  When  such  a 
room  is  again  visited  by  an  inspector  it 
is  treated  de  noi>o  and  "again  stenciled 
if  it  needs  it",  the  board  in  the  twenty- 
one  years  having  developed  no  system 
of  keeping  a  list  of  "stenciled"  rooms.' 

But  it  is  known  that  if  the  board  had 
the  best  system  imaginable  it  has  not 
enough  inspectors  to  do  the  work  needed. 
The  present  inspectors  might  do  the 
\v.>rk  if  the  pubhc,  tenement  dwellers,  and 
others  were  doing  their  part,  but  they  are 
n<>t.  Many  people  in  the  tenements  \xr- 
:i  violating  regulations  in  regard  to 
overcrowding,  ventilation,  filth  and  gar- 
bage ;  many  owners  do  the  same  so  far 
as  their  part  is  concerned ;  and  the  pub- 
lic gives  tacit  consent.  It  will  take  many 
more  inspectors  to  see  that  right  condi- 
tions are  developed  and  maintained,  and 
they  will  have  to  remain  in  service  till 
the  people  learn  the  value  of  the  new 
methods. 

A  much  needed  adjunct  now  is  a  corps 
of  instructive  district  sanitary  inspectors. 
Many  tenants  are  woftilly  ignorant  or 
indifferent  as  to  the  results  of  conditions 
under  which  they  live.  The  situation 
could  be  much  helped,  too,  by  a  system 
similar  to  that  instituted  by  Octavia  Hill 
in  London. 

The  present  Board  of  Health  seems 
willing  to  improve  matters  and  it  is  be- 
lieverl  that  it  will  succeed  if  the  people 
stand  between  it  and  the  owners  and 
politicians.  The  building  commissioner 
and  the  superintendent  of  streets,  in 
whose  department  the  sanitary  di\ 

'A*  •  matt-r  of  fart  •  rwrnt  InTMtlntlon 
•flowed  a  nnmlt^r  of  room*  orrnp'ert  I»T  •l**n*n 
»arh  of  whom  bad  2OO  nil.lr  tfft  nr  l—«  •  U..«ton 
not  onlr  fall*  to  rKiiilr*  th»  mlnl-num  of  otli»r 
rltlr«.  t>nt  n»»m«  to  hay*  no  minimum  at  nil:  no 
minimum  for  worklnt  m»n  and  tholr  fnmlllM. 
thotiKh  for  >T»rr  tramp  In  tho  rnmmon  IrHzlnr- 
i  th»  Board  of  Itralth  rrqnlm  at  lra»t  .V.O 
f»»t  of  alr«p«rt  and  op»n  window*." 


falls,  will  do  all  that  the  people  make 
it  possible  for  them  to  do.  The  board 
of  appeal  sees  too  much  the  material  side 
<>f  the  housing  question  and  apparently 
has  not  awakened  to  the  fact  that,  be- 
cause people  have  to  live  in  houses,  there 
is  a  social  or  human  side.  It  has  nulli- 
fied the  spirit  and  in  some  ca.es  the  letter 
of  the  law. 

These  facts  are  now  known  by  many 
people  and  the  present  state  of  public 
opinion  makes  the  problem  look  more 
possible  of  a  gradual  solution  than  at 
any  time  in  the  past.  The  settlements, 
nurses,  charity  workers,  and  others  are 
coming  to  see  that  their  methods  arc  let- 
ting the  problem  get  ahead  of  them. 
They  are  beginning  to  see  that  it  is  a 
part  of  their  work  to  help  remove  the 
causes  of  the  difficulties  which  it  will  al- 
ways be  a  part  of  their  duty  to  alleviate. 
New  organizations  are  taking  up  the 
newer  aspects  of  the  work  and  many 
others  are  showing  a  ready  willingness 
to  co-operate.  Officials  are  feeling  the 
same  impulse  and  are  either  strengthen- 
ing their  present  machinery  or  devising 
new  machinery  to  do  the  work.  There 
is  hope,  but  this  hope  is  based  entirely 
on  the  assumption  that  Boston  has  at  last 
awakened  to  her  needs  in  housing  and 
sanitation,  and  is  ready  to  learn  her  job 
by  working  at  it. 

•  leniic  linston  has  been  interesting 
to  herself  and  to  others  in  many  parts 
of  the  world.  Boston  on  her  job  prom- 
ises to  be  more  interesting.  She  will 
hardly  reach  efficiency  in  less  time  than 
she  has  devoted  to  her  academic  consid- 
eration of  the  subject ;  but,  if  she  can  put 
herself  in  fifty  years  among  the  fairest 
cities  of  the  land  ( where  they  will  be 
at  that  time),  she  may  congratulate  her- 
self that  she  decided  to  take  her  proper 
place  and  get  to  work  in  this  year  A.  D. 
1910. 
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KANKEN  TRADE   SCHOOL,   ST.   LOUIS. 
Employers,    trades    unionists    and    educational    experts  commend  this  Institution. 


THE  RANKEN  TRADES  SCHOOL  AT 

ST.  LOUIS. 


A  trade  school  which  has  the  commen- 
dation of  employers,  trades  unionists 
and  educational  experts  is  worth  more 
than  ordinary  attention,  for  it  is  a  phe- 
nomenon all  too  rare.  "The  Ranken 
Trades  School  is  on  the  square,"  a 
plumber  said  recently.  And  so  all  of  the 
laboring  men  regard  it.  They  are  as 
glad  to  have  Owen  Miller,  president  of 
the  Missouri  State  Federation  of  Labor, 
on  the  school's  advisory  committee  as  the 
school  is  to  have  won  labor's  approbation. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  co-operation  of 
employers  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
Metal  Trades  Association  sends  forty 
boys  to  the  school  as  regularly  inden- 
tured apprentices.  The  employer  meets 
the  tuition  fee  and  pays  the  boys  their 
regular  shop  wages  while  they  are  in 
attendance. 

How  conies  this  friendship  of  both 
trades-unionist  and  capitalist?  exclaim 
those  who  have  always  heard  of  the  dif- 
ficulties of  most  other  trade-schools. 
The  answer  is  so  simple  and  so  ideal  that 
belief  in  it — and  the  actuality  forces 
credence — props  up  one's  wobbling  faith 
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that  more  freedom,  honesty  and  thought- 
fulness,  higher  principles,  practically 
applied,  will  yet  save  the  day  in  these 
"labor  and  capital"  troubles.  Single- 
hearted  and  clearheaded,  with  a  daily 
study  of  what  constitutes  for  today  and 
tomorrow  the  best  possible  trade  educa- 
tion, the  Ranken  School  holds  its  inde- 
pendent, middle-of-the-road  course. 

When  David  Ranken,  Jr.,  deeded  over 
to  the  David  Ranken,  Jr.,  School  of  Me- 
chanical Trades  the  whole  of  his  large 
fortune,  exceeding  $3,000.000,  he  then 
and  there  endowed  it  with  much  of  the 
freedom  which  characterizes  it,  for  ideas 
can  always  be  carried  out  if  there  is  no 
concern  as  to  where  the  money  is  to  come 
from— a  hampering,  even  crippling  con- 
sideration which  confronts  nearly  every 
institution  and  individual.  Many  of  the 
trade-schools  opposed  by  trades-unionists 
are  not  efficient;  they  profess  to  turn 
out  a  good  plumber  in  three  months. 
The  Ranken  School,  however,  trains 
boys  long  and  carefully  and  raises  rather 
than  lowers  any  standard  of  trade  work- 
manship. But  these  "three  months 
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schools"  have  not  freedom  of  action; 
they  must  be  self-supporting  on  a  low 
tuition  rate.  At  the  Ranken  School  the 
per  capita  cost  in  the  day  school  during 
1909-10  was  $226.40.  and  the  tuition  re- 
ceipts were  but  thirty  dollars  per  boy. 
Lewis  Gustafson,  the  superintendent, 
seems  to  have  no  idea  that  the  per  capita 
to  the  school  will  decrease.  It  is 
likely  that  the  self-supporting  or  money- 
making  trade  school  will  pass,  and  that 
the  growing  general  belief  in  the  value 
of  trade  education  will  manifest  itaclf 
by  further  endowments  from  philanthro- 
pists and  in  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  trade  schools  as  part  of  public 
education.  It  is  significant  that  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor  at 
Washington  should  send  Special  Agent- 
Durham  to  St.  Louis  to  make  a  special 
study  of  the  Ranken  School  for  the  re- 
ports on  industrial  training  of  boys  in  the 
United  States. 

All  this  independence  of  action  gained 
through  its  large  endowment — probably 
the  largest  ever  made  for  this  single 
purpose — is  reflected  in  the  conduct  of 
the  educational  work.  Each  boy  is  a  stu- 
dent in  the  laboratory,  the  workroom  of 
the  school,  where  he  is  directed  in  apply- 
ing the  theory  learned  in  the  lecture 
room.  He  learns  not  only  from  a  book 
or  an  instructor's  lecture  that  the  cubic 
contents  of  a  cone  of  certain  dimensions 
are  so  much,  but  goes  into  the  work- 
room and  proves  the  answer  by  filling  a 
hollow  cone  and  measuring  the  contents. 
In  all  the  trades  taught— comprising  at 
present  carpentry,  pattern-making,  brick- 
laying, plumbing,  painting,  and  steam 
engineering — honesty  in  workmanship  is 
required :  no  temporary  effects,  but  a 
lasting  solidity  and  dignity  of  results  are 
demanded.  The  large,  plain  building  it- 
self embodies  wonderfully  this  idea  of 
teaching,  and  so  impresses  you  with  the 
spirit  of  the  place  even  before  you  pass 
the  simple,  dignified  entrance. 

In  September,  toog,  the  school  opened 
its  doors,  its  policies,  plans  and  con- 
struction having  been  determined  only 
after  careful  study,  wide  observation  and 
much  consultation  by  Mr.  Gustafson.  In 
July.  1010.  Mr.  Ranken  deeded  over 
practically  all  his  fortune  of  over  $3,000,- 
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II*  endowed  the  Kbool  with  hl»  whole  fortune, 
$1  CMMI.CMHI.  that  It  mlrlit  be  tree  "to  fire  bojr*  • 
rbance  to  tie  lueful  cllli«n»." 

ooo,  reserving  for  his  own  living  ex- 
penses only  an  annuity  not  to  exceed 
$5,000.  On  August  18,  less  than  sixty 
clays  after  this  fulfillment  of  the  great 
desire  of  his  life,  Mr.  Ranken  died. 
There  is  much  about  the  David  Ranken, 
Jr.,  School  of  Mechanical  Trades,  that 
reflects  the  personality  of  this  Scotch- 
man, its  founder.  Simple  in  his  tastes, 
anxious  to  avoid  public  notice,  he  cher- 
ished quietly  during  the  years  the  stead- 
fast purpose  "to  give  boys  a  chance  to 
be  useful  citizens." 

How  best  to  make  useful  citizens,  how 
best  to  further  the  education  of  the  best 
possible  future  workmen  and  to  advance 
conditions  in  the  trades,  is  being  thought 
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LEWIS  GtSTAFSON. 

A  big  man  In  every  sense,  the  superintendent  Is 
working  out  plans  to  further  the  ideals  of  trade 
education  which  inspired  the  founder. 


out  and  worked  out  by  Lewis  Gustafson, 
superintendent  of  the  school.  He  is  ear- 
nest, far-sighted,  and  impartial ;  a  big 
man  who  impresses  one  with  a  quiet, 
deliberate  forcefulness,  a  man  who  does 
not  waste  energy.  And  one  is  not  sur- 
prised to  discover  his  appreciation  of 
poetry  and  art  as  well  as  his  ability  to 
"wipe  joints".  This  feeling  for  the  im- 
agination and  poetry  of  life  as  well  as 
for  its  practicalities  and  prose  pervades 
the  place  in  some  inexpressible  fashion — 
the  art  of  the  very  bricklaying  of  the 
building  subtly  hints  it.  The  Ranken 
Trades  School  does  not  narrow  utilitari- 
anism. 


The  recognition  by  the  school  of  its 
own  necessary  limitations  is  another 
proof  of  its  broadmindedness.  Provis- 
ion is  made  for  a  number  of  scholarships 
designed  to  provide  means  for  the  higher 
education  elsewhere  of  pupils  who  show 
marked  ability.  The  trustees  are  author- 
ized to  pay  the  expenses  of  such  pupils 
at  American  or  European  universities 
and  art  schools,  but  the  total  expendi- 
ture for  this  purpose  must  not  exceed 
ten  per  cent  of  the  school's  net  income. 

The  general  aim  of  the  school  is  ad- 
mirably stated  in  the  first  annual  catalog 


The  training  of  efficient  mechanics  who  shall 
take  a  pride  in  the  proper  performance  of 
their  work  and  who  shall  have  such  knowledge 
and  such  skill  as  will  enable  them  to  meet 
intelligently  whatever  demands  that  work  shall 
lay  upon  them.  While  it  is  not  the  aim  pri- 
marily to  train  foremen  and  superintendents, 
it  is  the  expectation  that  within  a  few  years 
after  graduation  many  of  the  students 
will  be  cn.-ibled  to  rise  to  posi- 
tions of  responsibility  or  go  into  business 
for  themselves  .  .  .  Modern  indus- 
trial methods  preclude  the  giving  of 
such  (systematic)  instruction  in  commercial 
shops,  and  employer  and  workmen  alike  are 
coming  to  recognize  that  a  properly  conducted 
school  can  and  does  offer  to  men  and  boys 
a  better  preparation  for  industrial  efficiency 
than  can  be  gained  by  working  at  a  trade 
commercially. 

The  registration  this  year  is  290  men 
and  boys.  Of  this  number  98  were  in 
the  regular  day  classes — 40  from  the 
Metal  Trades  Association,  and  157  in  the 
night  school.  The  night  school,  it  is  ex- 
pected, will  always  have  the  largest  en- 
rollment. A  nominal  fee  of  thirty  dollars 
a  year,  payable  in  three  parts,  is  charged 
to  each  student  in  the  day  school.  The 
regular  course  is  open  to  men  and  boys  of 
fifteen  or  over  who  have  completed  the 
work  of  the  sixth  grade  in  the  public 
schools  or  its  equivalent.  Following  out 
the  purpose  to  be  practical,  the  boys  are 
kept  in  the  institution  eight  hours  a  day 
and  a  half-day  on  Saturdays.  There  are 
eleven  months  of  work  and  one  month  of 
vacation  —  the  proportion  which  the 
school  believes  should  prevail  in  the 
trades. 
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THOMAS  SCHLYTTER 

Chri»ii«ni,  Norway 


There  are  several  facto:  <lern 

organization  of  industry  which  make  it 
more  and  more  important  and  even  nec- 
essary, that  society  should  regulate  the 
hours  of  work.  The  two  principal  are: 

The  increasing  tendency  towards  work 
on  a  large  scale,  each  man  being  only  a 
small  cog  in  one  of  the  small  wheels  of 
the  enormous   ma- 
chine; and 

The     specializa- 
tion     of      work, 
which   is   in    itself 
in    many    ways    a 
great       advantage, 
but  necessarily  de- 
velops onesided- 
ness   unless   suffic- 
ient leisure  and  op- 
portunities be  given 
the  man  i»r 
oping  other  quali- 
ties     than 
produced     by     his 
work. 

Here  I  wUh  to 
annihilate,  if  pos- 
sible, an  argument 
that  one  still  meets  : 
If  the  working 
hours  were  short- 
ened it  would  pro- 
duce more  drinking 
and  disorderly  life 
in  the  laboring 

.1.  T  i 

Classes.     In  reply  tO 

«t>:>    if    ^,.™1,.    .  ^    l_ 

this  it  ought  to  be 
enough     to     point 
out    the    in<: 
able    fact    that 


I  IIOM AS  8CIILVTTKK. 


International 
new    group 


in 


those  countries  and 
those  indi 
where  working 
hours  are  the 
shortest  and  wages  the  highest,  there 
are  workingmen  the  most  ef- 
ficient and  on  the  whole  of  the 
highest  type  from  every  point  of  view. 
Let  us  remember  the  celebrated  and  char- 
acteristic words  of  Professor  Virschow 
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With     the     dcrelopment     of     the. 
Aaaorlatlon    for    Labor    legislation. 

•  iin.it*  haa  corne  Into  being. — leader*  In 
the  Hi-Id  of  International  labor  relation* — aurh  aa 
Sir.  Schlytter.  lie  hi  one  of  the  organizer*  of 
the  Norwegian  branch  of  the  International  A*- 
•Delation,  and  at  the  congreaa  laat  aummer  In 
Hwltcerland  presented  a  paper  on  the  ronilnu- 
oii*  lndu*trlea.  Mr.  Schlytter  approaches  the 
problem  both  aa  a  aortal  (Indent  and  aa  an 
employer,  lie  I*  managing  director  of  the  large*t 
match  manufacturing  concern  In  Norwar.  Ihir- 
the  nail  two  month*  he  haa  been  Tla- 
varloti*  mnnufacturlng  center*  In  America 
— New  Y'ork.  Oilcniro.  Philadelphia  and  U'aah- 
tngton  :  and  waa  one  of  the  apeakera  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  New  Y'ork  branch  of  the 
American  Ajwoclatlon  for  I-aoor  Leglalatlon. 


Ing 
Mini 


in  the  ( jerman  Parliament  with  reference 
to  the  Silecian  cotton  operatives:  "Under 
present  conditions  of  work  they  have  op- 
portunities for  nothing  except  drink  and 
sexual  pleasure." 

It  is  exactly  the  excessive  hours  of 
work ;  the  constant  physical  fatigue  a1T3 
poor  conditions  of  living  generally  that 
produce,  almost  by 
necessity,  a  certain 
craving  for  stimu- 
lants and  the  phy- 
sical and  moral  de- 
terioration which 
it  is  our  business 
to  cure. 

Opposition 
against  regulation 
of  hours  of  work 
in  industrial  occu- 
pations is  very  of- 
ten based  on  an 
absolute  misunder- 
standing of  what 
we  who  desire  a 
legal  m  a  x  i  m  it  in 
working  day  really 
want: 

There  has  been 
no  proposal  to  pro- 
hibit a  man  from 
working  as  much 
as  he  wants  to  tor 
himself  or  when  he 
himself  has  the  con- 
trol of  the  work  he 
is  doing.  What  •« 
proposed  is  to  pre- 
vent anybody  from 
working  others  for 
such  long  hours  as 
will  be  detrimental 
to  their  health, 
happiness  and  civic 
usefulness. 
We  wish  that  every  man  should  have 
freedom  enough  to  be  something  for  his 
family,  to  work  in  his  garden  if  he  has 
any — and  if  working  hours  were  reduced 
many  more  would  be  able  to  live  where 
they  could  have  their  own  small  home; 
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and  that  he  should  have  time  for  healthy 
recreation  and  intellectual  pursuits  and 
pleasures. 

Regulation  means  more  freedom,  not, 
as  some  seem  to  think,  less.  Those  who 
oppose  regulation  on  the  ground  of  the 
so-called  "freedom  of  contract"  and  gen- 
eral "laisscz  faire"  principles,  are  out  of 
touch  with  their  time.  They  are  cling- 
ing to  an  outworn  creed  which  does  not 
suit  the  new  conditions  created  by  our 
modern  industrial  system.  Adam  Smith 
long  ago  pointed  out — and  many  leading 
economists  have  since  insisted  upon  the 
obvious  fact — that  the  worker  is  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  bargaining  with  the  em- 
ployer for  conditions  of  work.  The  labor 
unions  at  times  are  able  to  change  this 
situation  to  some  extent,  but  the  present 
strong  organization  of  capital  in  most 
countries  now  more  than  counterbalances 
this  effect  of  the  unions.  Reduced  to 
their  elements,  the  working  man  in  the 
last  analysis  has  two  alternatives:  to 
accept  the  hours  of  work  fixed  for  him  or 
to  starve.  Everybody  ought  to  be  able 
to  agree  by  this  time  that  whenever  regu- 
lation will  produce  desirable  effects,  no 
fossilized  conception  of  outworn  theories 
should  prevent  the  necessary  legislation 
from  being  enacted.  Thus  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  preserve  whatever  is  of  real  value 
in  the  "freedom  of  contract"  and  do  away 
with  abuses  which  have  grown  from 
changed  conditions. 

The  working  men  themselves  under- 
stand that  regulation  means  more  actual 
freedom  than  "laisscz  faire"  and  they 
are  therefore  anxious  to  exchange 
their  "freedom  of  contract"  for  state 
regulation. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  legal  difficulty 
which  social  workers  in  this  country  have 
to  face  with  regard  to  a  regulation  of  the 
working  clay.  There  seems  to  me.  how- 
ever, to  be  no  difference  in  principle  be- 
tween limiting  the  hours  for  young  per- 
sons and  women  in  industrial  occupa- 
tions and  limiting  them  for  men.  The 
intention  in  both  cases  is  protection  of 
the  health  of  the  individual  with  a  fur- 
ther view  to  the  health  of  the  race,  and 
there  is,  therefore,  only  a  difference  of 
degree,  not  of  principle. 

This  is  especially  true  in  cases  where 


the  abuses  are  very  serious  as  in  the 
"continuous  industries." 

Recent  court  decisions  also  indicate 
that  protective  labor  legislation  will  be 
.sustained  when  the  interference  is  justi- 
fied on  grounds  of  health.  This  would 
undoubtedly  cover  regulation  of  the  ex- 
cessive working  hours  in  the  continuous 
industries. 

At  the  Congress  of  the  International 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation  at  Lu- 
gano, Switzerland,  last  fall,  a  resolution 
was  adopted,  condemning  severely,  both 
from  the  hygienic  and  social  point  of 
view,  the  long  hours  prevailing  in  these 
industries,  and  it  was  decided  to  appoint 
an  international  committee  to  take  the 
matter  in  hand. 

This  resolution  was  proposed  by  the 
Norwegian  section  where  the  question  of 
working  hours  in  continuous  industries 
came  up  in  connection  with  a  new  fac- 
tory inspection  act.  The  original  pro- 
posal for  this  act  contained  a  provis- 
ion for  three  shifts  of  eight  hours  in 
industries  working  continuously  night 
and  day.  This  part  of  the  act  was  not 
carried.  It  failed  on  the  argument  of 
international  competition,  but  no  one  ac- 
tually denied  the  desirability  in  itself  of 
a  change  from  the  two-shift  to  the  three- 
shift  system.  The  employers  in  fact  de- 
clared in  favor  of  it  if  introduced  by  in- 
ternational convention,  so  that,  whatever 
increase  in  the  cost  of  production  might 
follow,  it  would  be  evenly  distributed.  In 
some  cases,  at  least  a  temporary  rise  in 
the  cost  of  production  would  probably 
follow.  But  arguments  of  this  kind  are 
certainly  not  always  conclusive — espe- 
cially when  seen  in  the  light  of  past  ex- 
periences. In  any  case,  to  overcome  such 
objections  by  arranging  international 
agreements  is  exactly  the  aim  of  our 
International  Association. 

The  continuous  industries  may  be 
classed  as  follows: 

1.  Industries     which     are     continuous     for 
technical  reasons. 

b.  Industries  which  may  be  called  "abso- 
lutely continuous",  i.  e.,  which  run  week- 
days and  Sundays. 

2.  Industries   which   are  continuous  not  be- 
cause of  technical   necessity,  but  in  order  to 
reduce  cost  of  production. 
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The  industries  running  on  the  contin- 
uous system  are  practically  the  same  in 
all  countries ;  and  the  principal  among 
them  are  iron  and  steel,  paper  and  wood, 
flour  mills,  cement,  mines,  smelters  and 
glass. 

As  a  matter  of  practical  policy  the  only 
feasible  way — and  perhaps  also  the  more 
desirable  way — is  to  introduce  a  legal 
maximum  working  day  by  degrees;  and 
it  is  natural  to  start  where  conditions  are 
worst,  which  is  in  the  continuous  indus- 
tries. There  the  serious  effects  of  the 
present  system  are  so  obvious  that  no- 
body can  deny  the  necessity  of  regula- 
tion. In  these  industries  there  has  been 
no  room  for  gradual  shortening  of  the 
working  day.  The  choice  has  been  be- 
tween two  shifts  of  twelve  hours  or  three 
shifts  of  eight  hours,  which  explains  the 
sorry  fact  that  the  twelve-hour  day  still 
prevails  in  all  countries.  The  twelve- 
hour  day  is  in  itself  altogether  too  long, 
but  the  fact  that  these  men  have  to  work 
alternately  night  and  day,  and  often  have 
as  much  as  twenty-four  hours'  continu- 
ous work,  when  the  shifts  are  changed, 
increases  the  strain  enormously. 

In  this  country  conditions  are  probably 
at  their  worst  in  the  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustries where  the  large  majority  of  the 
force  work  twelve  hours  a  day,  and  a 
very  considerable  part  of  it  seven 
days  in  the  week — including  Sunday — 
and  twenty-four  hours  without  stop  when 
changing  from  day  to  night  shift.  Only 
a  very  few  of  the  force  have  the  eight- 
•Oiift.  In  England  more  than  half 
of  all  the  iron  and  steel  is  made  on  the 
three-shift  system;  the  other  half  on  the 
twelve-hour  shift,  and  there  are  differ- 
ences of  opinion  as  to  which  method  in 
the  long  run  is  the  more  economical. 

I  trust  that  the  committee  which  the 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  at  the  instance 
of  VV.  R.  Dickson.  first  vice-president  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  has 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  feasibility 
of  doing  away  with  Sunday  work  and 
introducing  the  six-day  week  generally, 
will  secure  results.  But  it  is  evident  to 
me  that  the  real  solution  lies  in  the  tlirec- 
shift  system,  of  course  without  Sunday 
work  except  where  necessary. 

In  the  paper  industry,  several  of  the 


largest  concerns  in  the  United  States  run 
all  their  shift  workers  on  the  three-shift 
system,  while  in  Europe  in  this  industry 
the  twelve-hour  shift  is  universal.  Such 
instances  show  the  value  of  international 
comparison.  What  is  possible  in  one 
country  ought  to  be  possible  in  other 
countries.  And  what  is  possible  for 
some  concerns  should  be  possible  for 
others. 

Wages  are  a  comparatively  small  item 
in  the  total  cost  of  production  in  most 
of  the  industries  in  question,  and  any  in- 
crease of  efficiency  would  soon  counter- 
balance the  cost  of  the  third  shift. 

The  argument  has  been  advanced 
against  the  three-shift  plan  that  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  find  men  enough  to 
form  a  third  shift.  This  difficulty  could 
in  any  case  only  be  temporary,  and  the 
industries  we  have  to  deal  with  here  are 
on  the  whole  exactly  those  which  are 
most  affected  by  periods  of  prosperity 
and  depression,  and  where  production 
may  vary  thirty  per  cent  and  even  fifty 
per  cent.  If  the  introduction  of  the 
three-shift  plan  took  place  under  a  period 
of  depression  there  could  be  no  difficulty; 
and  in  case  we  were  on  the  upward  grade 
of  a  wave  of  prosperity  it  would  per- 
haps not  be  altogether  bad  to  check  the 
movement  to  some  extent — if  check  there 
would  be,  which  I  doubt. 

But  this  increased  demand  for  labor  is 
important  in  another  direction.  It  must 
be  our  aim,  of  course,  to  reduce  working 
hours  without  reducing  the  actual  wages 
received.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  baf- 
fling question  in  connection  with  a  legal 
maximum  working  day.  In  the  contin- 
uous industries,  however,  the  temporary 
increase  in  the  demand  for  labor  to  form 
the  third  shift  would  strongly,  and  I  be- 
lieve quite  effectively,  assist  the  men  to 
retain  their  earnings  unchanged. 

Every  consideration,  then,  points  to 
the  desirability  as  well  as  the  feasibility 
of  regulating  hours  of  work  in  the  con- 
tinuous industries. 

Working  hours  in  these  industries 
could  be  regulated  in  two  ways : 

A  provision  that  all  continuous  indus- 
tries should  establish  shifts  of  eight 
hours  in  order  to  get  permission  to  run 
nights  for  any  length  of  time  would  be 
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most  effective.  This  would  tend  towards 
abolishing  night  work  where  it  is  not 
really  necessary,  and  for  industries  where 
night  work  is  necessary  or  very  impor- 
tant it  would  establish  humane  condi- 
tions of  work. 

A  law  fixing  an  eight-hour  maximum 
working  clay  for  industrial  night  work — 
on  the  lines  of  the  eight-hour  laws  for 
work  below  ground  in  mines — would  also 
go  a  long  way  towards  making  the  three- 
shift  system  general. 

Eight  hours  for  night  work,  it  seems  to 
me  everyone  would  agree,  are  quite 
enough  and  ought  to  be  imposed  for  hy- 
gienic, if  for  no  other,  reasons.  This 
would  make  it  possible  for  the  men  to 
sleep  and  rest  and  still  see  the  sun  and 
the  light  of  day  and  have  some  time  with 
their  families.  Human  beings  are  not  in- 
tended to  be  mere  machines  to  work,  and 
eat,  and  sleep. 

Reform  in  this  direction  is  important 
not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  happiness  of 
the  men  involved,  but  so  that  it  may  be 
possible  for  everybody  to  reach  a  certain 
standard  of  intelligent  citizenship  for  the 
sake  of  his  country,  the  destiny  of  which 
everyone  influences  for  good  or  for  ill. 

Some  perhaps  would  think  that  the 
three  shifts  could  be  introduced  without 
the  intervention  of  the  law.  The  princi- 
pal thing,  of  course,  is  not  how  the  re- 
form is  introduced,  but  that  it  is  intro- 
duced. I  do  not  believe,  however,  that 
there  is  any  other  way  to  make  the  sys- 
tem general  than  legal  action ;  and  I  con- 
sider it  in  fact  one  of  the  most  important 
features  of  modern  labor  legislation,  that 
it  tends  to  impose  on  all  factories  condi- 
tions of  work  which  either  have  been  es- 
tablished by  employers  who  have  devel- 


oped the  highest  social  conscience,  or 
which  they  wish  to  establish,  but  on  ac- 
count of  competition  cannot  realize  until 
the  law  comes  to  their  assistance. 

The  industries  worked  on  the  continu- 
ous system  being  practically  the  same  in 
all  countries,  it  is  natural  that  the  sec- 
tions of  the  International  Association  for 
Labor  Legislation  should  co-operate  and 
assist  each  other,  as  much  as  possible, 
with  regard  to  reform  work  in  this  field. 
Whatever  is  obtained  in  one  country  will 
materially  help  the  other  countries,  as  has 
been  the  case  with  necrosis  and  night 
work  of  women. 

The  working  men  in  all  countries  are 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  three  shifts,  and 
our  International  Association  needs  the 
support  and  assistance  of  the  workers 
and  their  unions,  who  now  often  feel 
that  we  are  not  doing  enough  for  them. 
In  the  international  agreements  which 
have  been  concluded  (white  phosphorus 
and  night  work  for  women)  we  have 
precedent  showing  that  even  the  argu- 
ment of  international  competition  can  be 
overcome.  I  believe  the  time  is  now  here 
when  we  ought  to  try  to  do  something 
that  would  lighten  and  brighten  the  life 
of  a  large  number  of  our  fellow  men, 
which  would  be  the  case  if  the  three-shift 
system  were  generally  established. 

Such  a  reform  would,  I  am  convinced, 
be  a  long  step  towards  a  general  legal 
maximum  working  day ;  and  I  think  that 
no  social  reform  is  of  greater  importance 
and  would  have  a  stronger  tendency  to 
raise  the  whole  level  of  the  laboring  class- 
es, than  reduction  of  working  hours  ac- 
companied by  increased  opportunities 
for  healthy  pleasures  and  useful  self-de- 
velopment. 


FIFTH  AVENUE'S  GLACIER  OF  LOFT  BUILDINGS 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  PROBLEM    INVOLVED 


When,  following  the  strikes  of  the 
cloak  makers  in  New  York  last  year,  a 
Board  of  Sanitary  Control  was  created, 
representing  the  employer,  the  em- 
ploye and  the  public,  a  beginning 
was  made  towards  the  regulation  of  per- 
haps the  most  anarchistic  industry  in 
New  York — one  in  which  sanitary  stand- 


ards range  from  modern  factories  to 
sweated  homes,  in  which  new  establish- 
ments start  into  being  by  the  hundreds, 
with  little  or  no  managerial  experience, 
and  in  which  the  oversupply  of  labor  en- 
ables the  employers  to  take  on  and  to 
turn  off  employes  with  each  change 
in  the  seasons,  without  other  concern 
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than    that   they    reach   the   sidewalk    in 
safety. 

'1  he  possibilities  of  applying  on  a  large 
scale  modern  principles  of  organization 
and  scientific  management  to  ilie  indus- 
try as  a  whole  have  been  opened  up  in 
proposals  recently  made  by  H.  !•'.  J. 
Porter,  industrial  engineer,  to  the  Board 
of  Control  above  mentioned,  and  subse- 
quently at  a  hearing  before  the  mayor's 
Congestion  Commission  in  the  City  Hall. 
One  phase  of  the  situation  was  presented 
l>y  him  last  week  before  a  meeting  of 
loft  building  owners  and  clothing  manu- 
facturers, called  at  the  instance  of  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Association.  This  associa- 
tion is  made  up  of  a  group  of  the  largest 
holders  of  real  estate  on  New  York's 
<>ld  thoroughfare  which  has  witnessed 
such  revolutionary  changes  in  the  last 
ten  years.  From  a  quiet,  residential 
street  Fifth  avenue  is  becoming,  below 
Madixm  Square,  a  canyon  of  loft  build- 
ings given  over  to  the  garment  trades, 
;m'l  this  change  is  engulfing  block  after 
block  with  increasing  speed,  so  that  what 
hn^  happened  is  apparently  only  the  be- 
ginning of  a  definite  movement,  the  end 
of  which  is  not  in  sight.  At  the  noon  hour 
the  employes  of  each  loft  building,  in 
ances  several  thousand  strong, 
run  out  at  the  bottom  like  the  contents 
of  so  many  huge  vats  when  the  spigot 
is  turned,  clogging  traffic  and  interfering 
with  general  business  by  the  sheer  force 
of  numbers.  They  have  no  place  but  the 
street's  to  go  to.  A  sidewalk  and  pave- 
ment in  the  vicinity  resemble  for  the  time 
nothing  so  much  as  the  mill  districts 
of  Lynn  and  Pittsburgh  or  the  stock 
yards  of  Chicago.  To  illustrate  the 
hopelessness  of  bettering  the  situation 
piecemeal,  it  is  related  that  at  first  resi- 
dent ^  and  merchants  appealed  individu- 
ally to  the  factory  managers.  Securing 
no  relief  they  formed  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Association.  The  situation  was  dis- 
'1  and  the  factory  managers  were 
again  appealed  to  by  letter  and  asked  to 
meet  a  committee  of  the  association.  A 
few  attended  who  said  that  they  would 
do  whatever  all  of  the  manufacturers 
would  join  in  doing:  but  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  get  collective  action  from  the  rest. 
They  were  practically  inaccessible. 


would  the  loft  building  owners  as  a  whole 
respond  to  approaches.  No  relief  com- 
ing from  these  quarters,  assistance  was 
sought  at  the  hands  of  city  officials  but  it 
seemed  impossible  to  determine  which 
department  had  jurisdiction  over  the 
situation.  It  wasn't  a  fire,  or  a  riot,  or 
an  epidemic,  or  a  fall  of  snow.  As  time 
passed,  conditions  grew  steadily  worse 
until  the  streets  became  so  blocked  that 
the  Police  Department  was  appealed  to 
as  a  matter  of  traffic  regulation.  At 
length,  as  a  net  result  of  all  this  going 
from  pillar  to  post,  some  working  people 
were  arrested  for  blocking  the  highway. 
This  did  not  accomplish  anything  in  the 
direction  sought.  The  injustice  of  such 
a  move  would  have  been  more  apparent 
were  it  not  outmatched  by  its  stupidity, — 
like  brushing  water  away  from  a  leaking 
main.  But  it  is  the  most  which  the  mu- 
nicipal government  of  New  York  has  as 
yet  attempted  towards  regulating  what 
is  a  veritable  industrial  inundation  in  the 
center  of  the  city. 

This  traffic  matter,  however,  is  but  a 
superficial  indication  of  what  is  going 
on  underneath ;  not  altogether  different 
in  fact  from  the  garment  strikes  them- 
selves, which  would  not  down,  but  laid 
claim  on  a  public  which  had  been  content 
to  let  matters  run  their  course.  In  dis- 
cussing  the  situation.  Mr.  Porter  pictures 
the  powerful  industrial  changes  which 
have  affected  the  city  as  a  whole.  I  tc 
says: 

We  hive  to  realize  in  the  first  place  that 
New  York  has  changed  from  a  residential 
and  commercial  seaport  to  a  manufacturing 
city;  and  this  change  has  taken  place  without 
the  city  awaking  to  the  fact  that  a  corres- 
ponding change  should  be  made  in  its  gov- 
erning bodies,  in  order  to  cope  with  the 
new  conditions.  Consequently,  the  latter  have 
run  riot  as  any  unguidcd  and  uncontrolled 
movement  is  bound  to  do.  until  we  now  have 
our  congested  and  unsanitary  tenement  dis- 
tricts on  each  side  of  the  city  where. live  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  industrial  workers, 
and  half-way  between,  on  Broadway  and 
Fifth  avenue,  are  the  loft  buildings  contain- 
ing the  factories  where  these  people  work. 
The  manufacturers  occupying  these  loft 
buildings  are  in  the  main  those  who  turn  out 
certain  lines  of  product  which  have  great 
seasonal  fluctuation.  They  come  here  be- 
cause they  cm  secure  advantages  not  pre- 
sented in  suburban  localities.  For  instance, 
they  can  hire  a  well-li«hted,  steamheated  fac- 
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tory  loft,  and  secure  all  the  gas,  electric  light 
and  power  they  need  by  merely  turning  them 
on  and  paying  for  what  they  use.  They  can 
hire  their  labor  from  the  group  of  unemployed 
standing  on  the  street,  at  their  door.  They 
can  discharge  it  at  their  whim,  and  when  the 
dull  season  in  their  industry  arrives  they 
can  dispense  with  it  altogether,  with  about 
as  little  ceremony  as  they  turn  off  the  gas. 

Thus  as  business  fluctuates,  they  are  able 
to  vary  their  expenses  and  can  shut  down  al- 
together by  merely  going  out  and  locking  the 
door,  leaving  the  burglar  and  fire  alarms, 
their  insurance  policies,  and  the  caretaker  of 
the  building  to  safeguard  their  interests. 

This  would  be  an  ideal  way  of  running  a 
factory  if  it  did  not  affect  unfavorably  the 
interests  of  others.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
wholesale  discharge  of  labor  at  dull  periods 
amounts  to  thousands  of  men  and  women,  the 
theory  being  that  this  supply  will  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  demand  in  other  lines  01  trade. 
There  are  some  industries  whose  seasonal 
fluctuations  are  so  timed  that  they  dovetail 
into  the  opposite  variations  of  others,  and 
it  is  true  that  a  portion  of  this  floating  army 
of  unemployed  is  so  absorbed ;  but  as  the  av- 
erage term  of  employment  in  these  seasonal 
trades  is  only  from  four  to  six  months,  half 
in  the  spring  and  half  in  the  fall,  and  during 
this  time  scarcely  a  living  wage  is  paid,  there 
is  a  horde  of  half-worked  helpless  people 
which  has  to  be  reckoned  with.  Its  effects 
upon  poverty,  vagrancy,  misery,  suffering,  sick- 
ness, and  mortality  are  to  be  found  in  the  con- 
gested and  unsanitary  sections  of  the  city,  in 
overcrowded  hospitals  and  overtaxed  philan- 
thropic institutions  and  societies.  It  encour- 
ages drinking,  gambling,  prostitution,  and 
swells  the  workhouse,  the  almshouse,  and 
the  prison. 

Now  this  method  of  doing  business  is  un- 
economic to  the  employer,  the  employe  and 
the  public,  the  latter  having  to  pay  the  ex- 
pense of  the  inefficiency. 

With  this  sweeping  arraignment  of  the 
disorganization  in  the  garment  trades, 
and  its  social  accompaniments,  Mr.  Por- 
ter takes  up  the  responsibility  of  the  in- 
dividual employer.  Every  employer,  he 
points  out,  controls  the  greater  portion 
of  the  waking  hours  of  his  employes. 
Every  day  he  produces  an  effect  upon 
them  by  the  conditions  of  their  environ- 
ment and  by  his  treatment  of  them  that 
is  either  beneficial  or  harmful,  physically, 
morally,  and  mentally.  Many  employers, 
especially  in  these  garment  shops,  who 
are  often  fairly  recent  immigrants 
themselves,  have  had  no  preparation  for 
their  duties,  but  assume  this  control  of 
their  workers  merely  by  payment  of  small 
fees  to  the  state  and  city.  Yet  the  em- 


ployer's influence  upon  his  employes,  be- 
cause of  its  continuity,  is  more  potent 
than  that  of  their  doctor,  their  minister, 
or  their  teacher,  each  of  whom  has  to 
•serve  a  long  apprenticeship  before  being 
allowed  to  practice.  Where  the  state 
issues  a  charter  to  an  individual  or  a 
corporation  to  do  business,  Mr.  Porter 
holds  that  it  should  demand  in  return  a 
recognition  of  the  obligation  that  that 
business  shall  be  run  in  such  a  way  as  to 
benefit,  and  not  injure,  the  people  it  em- 
ploys and  the  community  in  which  it  is 
located. 

Some  of  the  industries  located  in 
New  York  are  very  large.  The  cloak- 
makers,  for  instance,  have  some  2,000 
factories,  with  about  80,000  working  peo- 
ple, men  and  women,  in  them  during  the 
busy  seasons.  These,  with  their  fami- 
lies, constitute  an  industrial  community 
estimated  at  175,000  people,  which  com- 
pares in  size  with  such  cities  as  Provi- 
dence, Indianapolis,  and  Rochester. 
There  are  many  other  garment  industries 
in  New  York  of  only  slightly  smaller 
dimensions. 

With  the  main  elements  in  the  situa- 
tion the  public  is  to  a  degree  familiar. 
Mr.  Porter's  distinctive  contribution  to- 
its  discussion  has  been  in  its  presenting 
existing  social  and  economic  disadvan- 
tages as  a  group  picture,  and  in  the  second 
place  in  offering  as  a  solution  not  a  frag- 
mentary reform,  but  a  daring  co-opera- 
tive program  linked  with  scientific  man- 
agement and  governmental  control. 
Moreover,  he  holds  that  the  self-interest 
of  the  various  business  factors  involved 
will  bring  them  to  such  collective  plan- 
ning; the  industrial  unrest  among  the 
great  labor  forces  involved  tends  in  the 
same  direction.  He  would  apply  to  these 
great,  loose  urban  groups  standards 
adopted  by  certain  employers  in  dealing 
with  isolated  plants  and  self-contained  in- 
dustrial communities.  He  recommends: 

The  establishments  in  each  industry  should 
be  organised  as  an  industrial  group,  and  their 
common  interests  should  be  centralized  in  an 
administration  building,  in  order  not  only  to 
attend  to  their  own  interests  properly,  but 
to  be  accessible  to  those  whose  interests  they 
affect,  and  to  the  city  and  state  govern- 
ments. For  example,  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  the  public  as  a  whole  is  in- 
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volved    in    the    sanitary    conditions    of    the 
factories     ai.d     employe*'     homes     to     which 
the      Cloak      Makers      Board     of      Sanitary 
Control     is     addressing     its     attention.     This 
is  a  bigger  problem  than  can  be  handled  by 
the  Goak  Makers  Board  of  Sanitary  Control 
alone,  or  by  the  Goakmakers   Industry  alone, 
or  by  a  number  of   similar  industries  acting 
jointly,  or  by  several   other  equally   involved 
groups   of   property    interests   acting   jointly; 
but  a  great  deal  can  be  accomplished  by  get- 
ting each  of  these  forces  to  work  along  cer- 
tain   defined    lines,   and   having  all    of    them 
work    together    in    a    carefully    devised    pro- 
gram   embodying   the    principles    of    scientific 
industrial     management,    such     as    Louis     D. 
Brandeis.  who  was  instrumental  in  establish- 
ing  the   Board   of   Sanitary   Control,   has   re- 
cently   shown    in    the    freight    rate    hearings 
to  he  essential  to  the  efficient  handling  of  an 
industry,  through  the  resultant  prevention  of 
wa»te  and  the  conservation  of  effort  and  ma- 
terials. Scientific  management  means  that  con- 
ditions     are      always      being      studied      and 
plans     for    their    intelligent    handling    form- 
ulated    before     they     get     beyond     control. 
as     they     have     in     this     loft     district.     In 
an     individual     shop,     scientific     management 
means     the     establishment     of     a     planning 
department.     In     its     application     to     an     in- 
dustry   as    a    whole,    scientific    management 
would    mean    that    the    manufacturers    with 
their   employes    should   organize    in    each    in- 
dustry  and   develop   a    planning    department, 
with    respect    to    conditions    affecting    all    in 
common.     In  equating  the  public  factor  with 
the    industrial,    scientific    management    would 
mean    that    the    city    and    stnte    government 
should   in   turn  modernize  their  departmental 
organization    so    as    to    equip    themselves    to 
meet    the    situation,    and    through    boards    of 
industrial    control    supervise    the   methods   of 
the   congregate   industries   so   as   to   conserve 
the   interests   of   the   community  as   they   are 
affected  by  those  industries. 

Applying  his  program  to  a  particular 
trade,  Mr.  Porter  outlines  his  plan  as  fol- 
lows, describing  it  as  a  method  of  "in- 
dustrial peace  by  getting  together" : 

Taking  the  cloak  makers  industry  above 
mentioned,  let  the  Board  of  Sanitary  Control 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  Employer 
the  Employe  and  the  public  constitute  the 
Goak-makers  Board  of  Trade. 

A  building  of  considerable  sire,  say  30  feet 
front  by  150  feet  deep  by  5  stories  high,  loca- 
ted in  some  position  central  to  the  industry, 
would  he  necessary  for  the  housing  and  ad- 
ministrative operations  of  this  board,  which 
through  its  sub-committees  would  be  in  con- 
tinuous session.  Tlirre  would  he  an  employ- 
ment bureau  establi'hed  here  with  an  inspector 
to  examine  physically  and  investigate  the  cre- 
dentials of  every  applicant  for  work,  and  only 
those  who  were  fit  would  he  accepted,  those 
who  were  unfit  being  referred  to  the  proper 
city  departments  or  local  civic  organizations. 
These  applicants  for  positions  would  receive 


slips  printed  in  their  various  languages  and 
in  English,  and  lantern  slide  talks  would  be 
given  to  them  while  waiting  for  employment, 
instructing  them  how  to  live  at  home  aiid 
what  the  standard  conditions  should  be  in 
the  factory,  and  they  would  be  told  to  report 
later  regarding  these  conditions.  Thus  the 
unfit  landlord  and  employer  would  be  discov- 
ered automatically  and  dealt  with.  Land- 
lords and  employers  would  be  furnished  with 
cards  for  posting  in  the  factories  and  houses 
stating  the  sanitary  conditions  called  for  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  requiring  the  em- 
ployes to  live  up  to  them.  Workers  would 
not  be  sent  to  objectionable  employers  or  vice 
vena,  nor  to  factories  or  houses  which  were 
not  up  to  standard.  Loft  and  flat-renting 
bureaus  would  be  established  to  bring  into 
better  relationship  the  locations  of  shops  and 
employes.  Employes  would,  where  possible, 
be  sent  to  shops  nearest  to  their  homes. 

In  each  factory  a  committee,  composed 
jointly  of  employes  elected  by  their  fellows 
and  of  representatives  appointed  by  the  em- 
plover,  would  be  established  to  consider  sug- 
gestions for  improvements  and  to  settle  petty 
grievances.  All  questions  which  could  not 
be  settled  locally  would  be  referred  to  the 
committee  on  conciliation  and  arbitration  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.  For  each  employe  who 
would  contribute  one  week's  wages  to  a  fund 
as  an  indemnity  in  case  of  leaving  without 
giving  one  week's  notice,  each  employer  would 
contribute  the  same  amount  as  indemnity  in 
case  of  the  discharge  of  the  employe  without 
a  similar  notice.  This  employment  guaran- 
tee or  insurance  fund,  if  only  half  of  the 
employes  should  contribute  to  it.  would 
amount  to  $250.000.  the  interest  on  which 
would  go  towards  sickness  and  accident  re- 
lief and  disability  pensions  to  participants. 
It  would  be  kept  in  a  co-operative  bank 
which  would  handle  all  the  funds  of  the  in- 
dustry. An  agreement  would  be  made  that 
no  strike  or  lockout  could  occur  without  the 
reason  being  referred  to  the  conciliation  and 
arbitration  committee,  which  would  have  thir- 
ty days  to  investigate  it  in  public  meetings 
and  announce  its  decision  publicly.  Compul- 
«ory  arbitration  would  not  be  advocated. 

Standards  of  hours,  wages  and  work,  of 
lighting,  ventilation,  fire  protection  and  sani- 
tarv  conditions,  etc..  would  he  established.  A 
uniform  system  of  bookkeeping  and  cost  ac- 
countinir  would  be  inaugurated  in  all  factories, 
to  establish  a  common  basis  of  competition. 
The  seasonal  fluctuations  would  be  balanced 
by  developing  other  work  in  the  dull  season, 
so  as  to  make  employment  steady.  A  central 
purchasing  agency  for  factory  supplies  and 
raw  materials  would  be  established  as  well  as 
a  s.-Hes  headquarters,  and  in  every  way  trade 
economics  would  be  effected. 

Here  could  also  be  accommodated  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  activities  existing 
in  the  city  interested  in  industrial  betterment, 
which  would  be  willing  to  help  in  the  work. 
To  finance  this  project  an  operating  com- 
pany would  have  to  be  formed,  composed  of 
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employers  and  employes.  This  company  would 
raise  a  fund  from  the  employers,  each  of 
whom  would  contribute  one  cent  a  day  per 
employe;  and  from  employes  each  of  whom 
would  contribute  one  cent  a  day,  all  in  pay- 
ment for  the  benefits  derived  from  the  privi- 
leges supplied.  This  fund  would  amount  to 
over  $250.000  per  year  which  would  make  the 
project  self-supporting;  as  this  fund  would 
be  kept  in  the  co-operative  bank  all  surplus 
accumulations  would  be  returned  to  the  stock- 
holders. 

It  is  largely  through  ignorance  of  simple 
matters  that  present  conditions  exist,  and  the 
cure  is  not  to  be  accomplished  by  legislation, 
infrequent  inspection,  and  punishment  for  lap- 
ses. This  project  is  based  on  developing  an 
educational  center  for  promulgating  knowl- 
edge of  sanitary  conditions  and  the  principles 
of  scientific  and  economic  business  manage- 
ment, with  the  belief  that  education  will 
achieve  the  results  desired.  Every  feature 
referred  to  has  successfully  been  applied  on  a 
smaller  scale,  so  that  it  is  known  to  be 
individually  economic  and  feasible;  and  as 
for  the  rest  it  is  merely  applying  the  prin- 
ciples of  democracy  to  an  industrial  com- 
munity and  an  industry. 

There  are  many  organizations  now  doing 
industrial  and  civic  betterment  work  in  a  hap- 
hazard and  individual  manner  and  finding 
great  difficulty  in  accomplishing  anything  of 
moment  on  account  of  the  method  of  ap- 
proaching the  problem  which  they  are  com- 
pelled to  adopt,  and  the  inertia  of  the  people 
they  endeavor  to  reach.  By  combining  and 
concentrating  these  forces  in  the  plan  as  out- 
lined, and  by  intelligently  controlling,  cor- 
relating, and  directing  them,  their  helpful- 
ness can  be  made  available  to  enhance  the 
benefits  which  would  be  projected.  The  pub- 
lic is  tired  of  paying  for  the  results  of  ig- 
norance and  inefficiency  and  for  the  incon- 
veniences attendant  upon  industrial  strife.  It 
would  be  glad  to  pay  an  equal  amount  for 
their  cure  and  prevention. 

It  is  a  truism  of  practitioners  of  sci- 
entific management  that  their  greatest 
difficulties  lie  in  getting  the  average  em- 
ployers to  act.  The  unconvinced  or  re- 


actionary employer  will  not  accept  their 
methods ;  progressive  employers  are 
often  swinging  as  heavy  a  load  as  they 
can,  individually,  without  the  full  co- 
operation of  their  fellows.  Where  an  in- 
•dustry  rather  than  an  individual  estab- 
lishment could  be  approached,  the  situa- 
tion would  be  different.  In  regard  to- 
the  effect  upon  the  warring  elements  of 
Capital  and  Labor  of  bringing  their  rep- 
resentatives together  in  a  building  where 
they  may  discuss  their  differences  openly 
in  the  presence  of  representatives  of  the 
public.  Mr.  Porter  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Carnegie  who  has  probably 
given  as  much  thought  to  the  subject 
of  Peace  as  any  living  man  has  felt  that 
a  building  at  the  Hague  where  the  war- 
ring elements  of  the  nations  could  get 
together  and  discuss  their  differences 
would  be  in  the  right  direction  and  has 
backed  up  his  convictions  by  not  only 
providing  that  building  but  by  giving 
ten  millions  of  dollars  to  encourage  the 
representatives  of  the  nations  to  get  to- 
gether in  that  building.  Mr.  Porter's 
plan  is  perhaps  the  first  program  for  the 
co-ordination  of  an  industry  as  a  whole 
advanced  by  an  industrial  engineer.  The 
reader,  much  less  the  individual  em- 
ployer, loft  owner,  or  trade  unionist, 
might  be  far  from  following  him  in  all 
of  his  suggestions, — there  is  the  touch- 
which  an  architect  puts  into  his  work  in 
sketching  a  Proposed  Civic  Center ;  but 
that  very  characteristic  of  his  proposal 
throws  into  greater  contrast  the  present 
inchoate  situation  in  the  garment  trades- 
in  New  York  as  an  argument  for  co- 
operative action  in  this  new  city  in- 
dustrial district. 


LABOR   LEGISLATION 

JOHN  B.  ANDREWS 

Secietary  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation 


REPORTING  OCCUPATIONAL  DISEASES 

When  the  International  Congress  on  Oc- 
cupational Diseases  met  at  Brussels  last  Sep- 
tember, Dr.  Legge,  medical  inspector  of  -fac- 
tories in  England,  read  a  paper  on  Results 
of  Ton  Years'  Notificition  of  Lead  Poisoning. 
In  1900  more  than  1,000  workers  in  that 
country  were  reported  as  suffering  from  this 
affliction.  Last  year  the  number  was  only 
553,  although  the  system  of  recording  has 


steadily  improved.  In  some  branches  of  the 
dangerous  trades  in  England  this  occupational 
poison  is  now  only  one-fourth  as  serious  as- 
ten  years  ago. 

In  Great  Britain  when  a  practicing  physi- 
cian observes  symptoms  of  lead,  phosphorus 
mercurial,  or  arsenical  poisoning,  or  anthrax, 
he  is  compelled  to  report  the  case  to  the  fac- 
tory inspector.  Scientific  men  in  the  public- 
service  are  then  able  to  study  intelligently 
the  conditions  which  undermine  health,  to  sug- 
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gest    simple    inexpensive    precautions    to    the 
manufacturers,  and  to  instruct  the  wor^ 
pie  how  to  prevent  unnecessary  suffering  and 
death. 

Every  class  in  the  community  is  directly 
interested  in  scientific  efforts  to  conserve  the 
health,  vitality,  energy,  and  industrial  efficiency 
of  wage-earners  by  impro\ : 
conditions  of  employment  in  occupations  where 
deadly  poisons  are  in  use. 

In  order  that  necessary  precautions  may 
be  taken,  the  state  should  be  enabled  to  deter- 
mine where  and  how  men  are  exposed  to  these 
perils.  English  and  German  experience  in- 
dicates that  the  most  practical  and  economi- 
cal method  of  securing  this  information  is 
through  a  law  requiring  physicians  to  report 
every  case  of  occupational  diseases  to  the 
proper  authority.  From  this  data  preventive 
ai>d  remedial  measures  could  be  intelligently 
formulated  and  applied.  The  American  Asso- 
ciation for  Labor  Legislation,  in  its  campaign 
for  the  conservation  of  human  resouro 
yites  the  co-operation  of  other  organizations 
in  securing  uniform  legislation  on  the  subject 
The  chief  industrial  poisons  are  noted  briefly 
in  the  following  paragraphs: 


LEAD  POISONING 

The  Illinois  Commission  on  Occupational 
Diseases  reports  upon  640  individual  cases  of 
lead  poisoning,  "there  were  at  least  thirty- 
three  deaths  from  this  cause  in  New  York 
last  year.  In  138  trades  the  workmen  are 
said  to  be  menaced  by  this  poison.  The 
worst  occupations  are  the  making  and  mixing 
of  paints,  and  certain  processes  in  printing 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  storage  batteries. 
Almost  every  large  establishment  has  cases. 
The  attack  brings  on  successive  paroxysms 
of  colic,  with  vomiting.  The  nervous  system 
is  invaded,  convulsions  become  frequent,  par- 
tial paralysis  ensues.  Progressive  hardening 
of  the  blood  vessels  leads  often  to  cerebral 
hemorrhage  and  death.  In  some  smelting 
works  twenty-five  per  cent  to  thirty  per  cent 
of  the  laborers  have  been  reported  as  staying 
not  over  a  month,  but  dropping  out  as  the-y 
become  "leaded."  Women  are  especially  sus- 
ceptible. 

PHOSPHORUS  POISONING 

The  match  industry  is  the  principal  one  in 
which  phosphorus  poisoning  occurs.  The 
fumes  attack  the  bones  and  teeth.  The 
bones  become  brittle;  the  teeth  drop  out;  the 
jaw  bones  decay.  Operations  for  the  removal 
of  part  or  all  of  the  jaw  bones  are  sometimes 
necessary,  leaving  the  victims  disfigured  for 
life. 

The  use  of  white  phosphorus  in  the  manu- 
facture of  matches  has  been  prohibited  by  all 
of  the  leading  industrial  countries  of  Europe. 
The   president   has   advised    in   hi- 
prohibitive    tax    upon    poisonous    phosphorus 


matches,  and  through  the  Esch  bill  in  Con- 
there  is  hope  of  securing  legislation. 
The  Diamond  Match  Company,  formerly  the 
owners  of  the  most  available  substitute  for 
poisonous  phosphorus,  has  been  forced  by  the 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation  to  transfer 
the  legal  title  to  three  trustees  with  full  pow- 
ers to  grant  its  use  to  all  applicants. 

MERCURY  POISONING 

In  the  manufacture  of  hats,  thermometers, 
electric  meters  and  explosives,  the  princi- 
pal injury  from  mercury  is  sustained.  It 
brings  on  morbid  depression,  excessive  sali- 
vation in  the  mouth  and  throat,  intestinal  de- 
rangement, anemia,  tremors  or  "shakes," 
and.  in  time,  general  nervous  paralysis.  Much 
mercury  poisoning  can  be  prevented  by  prop- 
er ventilation,  cleanliness,  and  the  simplest 
devices,  such  as  respirators  and  rubber  gloves. 

ARSENIC  POISONING 

In  the  industries  connected  with  the  manu- 
facture of  dyes,  wall  paper,  chemicals,  glass, 
oil  cloth  and  in  tmny  other*,  arsenic  endangers 
the  health  of  the  workers.    Vomiting,  severe 
'ii  the  int'  tense  thirst,  neuritis, 

and  death  under  symptoms  resembling  those 
of  cholera  result  from  acute  poisoning.  The 
•  in  chronic  form  causes  a  falling  off  of 
hair  and  nails,  various  skin  eruptions,  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membrane,  bleeding 
gums,  cerebral  disturbances,  epilepsy,  etc. 

ANTHRAX 

Anthrax  is  an  infectious  disease  due  to  the 
entrance  of  a  minute  bacillus  that  clings  to 
the  hide*  ,,f  animals.  In  the  WCM.|  leather  and 
hair  industries  the  malady  is  prevalent 
Malignant  pustules  occur  upon  the  neck  and 
face  of  the  victim.  When  the  tissues  around 
a  pustule  become  inflamed  the  part  affected 
sometimes  assumes  enormous  proportions. 
I  lie  '  --reptilile.  I  he 

treatment  of  the  "colonies"  of  anthrax  is  by 
tion.  or  senim.  The  two 
former  leave  disfigurements.  When  a  patient 
becomes  infected  with  a  malignant  form  the 
cure  is  rare. 

COMPRESSED  AIR  ILLNESS 

The  increasing  amount  of  caisson  work  in 
building  bridges,  tunnels,  subways,  and  sky- 
scrapers has  made  this  disease  formidable. 
Men  working  under  thirty  pounds  pressure  or 
more  beyond  the  normal,  if  not  "locked"  back 
gradually,  have  a  "frothing  in  the  blood" 
which  often  renders  them  unconscious.  Blood 
sometimes  runs  from  eyes,  ears,  and  nose,  and 
the  pains  in  joints  and  muscles  are  excrucia- 
ting. Statistics  regarding  the  "bends",  as  tin- 
trouble  is  commonly  named,  are  incomplete,  and 
information  concerning  extent  and  causes 
would  be  of  material  service. 


CIVIC  IMPROVEMENT 

CHARLES  MULFORD  ROBINSON,  Contributing  Editor 


A  NICE  KIND  OF  PARK 

What  fortunate  persons  are  those  who  live 
in  Fort  Worth,  Tex!  There  the  Park  Board 
allows  them  to  go  nutting  in  the  parks — at 
least  they  allowed  them  to  do  so  this  year — 
the  only  restriction  being  that  they  must  not 
climb  the  trees  or  damage  them. 

NOTABLE  PARK  GIFT 

A  notable  park  gift  is  that  of  five  hundred 
acres,  presented  to  the  city  of  Covington,  Ky. 
by  William  P.  Devou  and  Charles  P.  Devou, 
brothers,  in  honor  of  their  father  and  mother, 
who  were  pioneer  residents  of  that  section. 
In  announcing  the  gift  to  the  City  Council, 
the  president  of  the  park  commission  stated 
that  "one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  parks 
in  the  world"  had  selected  the  hills  which  are 
included  in  the  tract  as  an  ideal  site  for  a 
park. 

FROM  THE  MOUTHS  OF  BABES 

A  despatch  from  Panama,  published  in  all 
the  papers,  seems  to  mean  that  we  are  to 
have  at  least  two  cases  of  comprehensive 
town  planning  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
It  reads:  "The  president  of  Panama,  as  an 
incident  to  a  contract  just  made  with  the 
United  States  regarding  payment  for  muni- 
cipal improvements  in  Colon  and  Panama, 
has  issued  a  decree  making  it  unlawful  to 
erect  any  building  or  structure  in  either  city 
before  the-  municipal  authorities  have  com- 
pletely laid  out  and  mapped  the  section  and 
paved  the  streets." 

Are  our  great  cities  to  learn  lessons  from 
little  Panama? 

ST.  PAUL'S  CITY  CLUB 

In  the  autumn  a  City  Club  was  organized 
in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  which  differs  from  most 
city  clubs  in  these  particulars:  Its  member- 
ship is  made  up  of  delegates  from  other  so- 
cieties, clubs,  organizations,  and  even  churches, 
and  it  has  a  special  purpose :  to  secure  for 
St.  Paul  a  comprehensive  city  plan.  Member- 
ship includes  women,  and  the  club  does  not 
take  the  place  of  other  organizations,  but  is 
designed  to  concentrate  their  influence  in  be- 
half of  the  one  object  for  which  it  was  created. 
It  will  co-operate  with  the  City  Council,  and 
after  the  public  has  been  sufficiently  educated 
to  the  need  for  a  plan  to  demand  it,  and  the 
plan  itself  has  been  obtained,  the  club  will 
devote  its  energies  to  the  execution  of  the 
plan. 

A  TREE  SOCIETY 

The  organization  has  been  announced  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Planting 
and  Preservation  of  City  Trees.  Its  purpose 
is  stated  to  be  the  establishment  of  "a  move- 
ment for  the  planting  and  care  of  trees  and 
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shrubbery  in  city  streets,  and  in  the  yards 
and  about  the  homes  of  the  citizens,  by 
arousing  locality  interest  and  pride  and  in- 
ducing local  action."  The  headquarters  are 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  apparently  the  asso- 
ciation's present  operations  arc  to  be  confined 
to  Greater  New  York.  The  list  of  officers 
suggests,  however,  a  later  branching  out.  for 
the  vice-presidents  include  Professor  Graves, 
chief  forester  of  the  United  States  Forest 
Service,  Dr.  Merrill,  assistant  director  of  the 
New  York  Botanical  Garden,  and  Miss  Rog- 
ers, director  of  the  Nature  Club,  Country  Life 
in  A  merica. 

CITY  CHILDREN'S  PLAY 

The  Parks  and  Playgrounds  Association  of 
the  City  of  New  York  has  issued  an  illus- 
trated report  of  its  work  during  last  summer. 
It  conducted  thirty-six  play  centers,  four  of 
which  were  on  roofs.  And  speaking  of  one 
of  the  roofs,  that  of  the  Children's  Aid  School 
of  West  Thirty-eighth  street,  the  report  says 
that  during  July  and  August  the  space  was 
filled  to  its  utmost  capacity.  "Over  three 
hundred  children  enjoyed  the  summer  days, 
high  above  the  street  and  safe  from  the 
dangers  of  traffic."  A  part  of  the  roof  was 
set  aside  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  babies, 
and  was  known  as  the  nursery.  Here  the 
hammocks  were  swung,  and  mothers  and  big 
sisters  came  with  the  babies  to  insure  them 
a  nap  above  the  heat  and  noise  of  their 
crowded  homes.  The  report  records  a  total 
attendance  at  the  centers,  which  included 
recreation  piers,  of  152,790.  In  addition  ex- 
cursions were  conducted  to  Bronx  Park,  Van 
Cortlandt  Park,  and  Central  Park. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ATHLETIC  LEAGUE 

The  Public  Schools  Athletic  League  of  the 
City  of  New  York  issues  its  Year  Book  for 
1910  in  very  elaborate  form.  An  idea  of  the 
scope  of  its  work  may  be  gained  from  the 
following  figures  taken  from  the  address  of 
the  president,  Gen.  George  W.  Wingatc.  In 
addition,  he  says,  to  the  girls  branch,  which 
takes  special  cognizance  of  the  exercises  of 
the  school  girls,  there  are  included  in  the 
league  twenty-five  district  association1!  cov- 
ering 306  square  miles,  the  area  of  Greater 
New  York,  and  assuming  the  direct  manage- 
ment of  515  schools.  In  the  elementary  schools 
are  125  associations  with  a  total  membership 
of  r  10,000.  In  the  games  which  these  asso- 
ciations held  during  the  year,  80.000  boys 
competed.  Seventeen  similar  associations 
were  in  the  high  schools.  It  is  estimated  that 
in  the  whole  series  of  athletic  events  held  dur- 
ing the  season  the  total  number  of  boys  and 
girls  who  took  part  was  150.000;  and  this  does 
not  include  the  games  of  the  district  leagues 
or  the  championship  games  of  the  league  it- 
self. 

January  21,   1011. 
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A  VILLAGE  MAGAZINE 

From  Springfield.  III.,  comes  an  extraordi- 
nary publication  under  the  title  of  the  Village 
Magannt.  which  purports  to  be  at  once  the 
first  and  the  last  number.  It  is  characterized  by 
a  multitude  of  drawings,  many  extremely  crude, 
and  by  text  which  is  eye-destroying ;  and  yet 
a  spirit  of  sincerity  and  high  ideal  pervades 
it.  which  is  to  be  respected.  There  is  sug- 
gestion in  it  of  the  sort  of  work  a  village 
might,  to  m  own  great  Rood,  produce,  gen- 
erally in  better  form,  if  the  community  were 
keyed  as  high  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  miga- 
zine  is  not  for  sale,  but  it  may  be  obtained  by 
request  and  an  enclosure  of  necessary  postage. 
Wandering  through  it  in  a  series  of  full  page 
illustrations  is  a  Village  Improvement  Parade. 
The  banners  which  the  marchers  carry  bear 
mottoes,  of  which  these  are  samples: 

"Fair  streets  are  better  than  silver;  green 
parks  are  better  than  gold." 

"Bad  public  taste  is  mob  law;  good  public 
taste  is  democracy." 

"To  begin  we  must  have  a  sense  of  humor 
and  learn  to  smile." 

The  man  responsible  for  the  publication  is 
Nicholas  V.  Lindsay.  Another  time  we  may 
quote  from  one  of  the  editorials. 

THE  TREES  OF  WASHINGTON 

The  long  report  of  Major  Judson,  engineer 
commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  has 
appeared  in  printed  form.  It  includes  the  al- 
ways interesting  report  of  the  superintendent 
of  trees  and  parkings,  for  in  Washington  city- 
tree  planting  has  been  done  more  thoroughly 
than  in  any  other  city  of  the  United  States. 
Indeed  the  report  now  submitted  is  the  twenty- 
fifth  annual.  It  states  that  during  the  fiscal  year 
4.010  young  trees  were  planted  i"  the  Mreet- 
3 — nil  of  them  between  walk  and  curb. 
This  is  thirty  more  than  in  the  preceding  year, 
a/id  is  the  largest  total  in  fifteen  years.  Of 
the  frees  1.71.1  were  Norway  maple;  637  elm; 
the  balance  of  various  kinds.  From  an  aes- 
thetic point  of  view  the  most  important  work 
was  the  setting  out  of  32  pin-oaks  in  the  Plaza 
in  front  of  the  great  Union  Station,  in  the 
continuous  turf  space  at  the  outer  edge.  In 
addition  trees  have  been  planted  on  several  of 
the  streets  approaching  the  Pla/.v  The  num- 
ber of  trees  removed  from  the  streets  during  the 
vears  was  I  died  and 

in  their  places  new  trees  were  planted.  At  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  the  number  of  trees 
in  charge  of  the  department  was  07.954.  rep- 
resenting, on  the  basis  of  352  trees  per  mile,  a 
total  of  535.30  miles  of  tree-planted  streets. 

RECORD  OF  ACHIEVEMF.NT 

The  Municipal  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  Board  of  Trade  has  issued  in 
leaflet  form  the  report  which  its  retiring  sec- 
retary. John  Ihlder,  makes  of  his  two  years 
work  as  secretary.  Mr.  Ihlder — as  readers  of 
I  HF.  SURVEY  know — has  been  now  appointed 
field  secretary  of  the  National  Mousing  As- 
sociation. His  record  of  work  at  Grand  Rap- 


ids is — as  readers  of  this  department  also 
know — one  of  achievement.  And  to  this 
fact,  which  would  sufficiently  commend 
his  report,  is  to  be  added  the  circum- 
stance that  he  presents  his  data  in  an 
unusually  interesting  manner.  Far  from  a 
boast,  the  report  begins  with  a  very  modest 
and  honorable  statement  of  how  much  the  com- 
mittee was  accomplishing  before  he  became 
connected  with  it  He  says  that. when  hrst 
he  arrived  in  O:ind  Ripids.  he  was  told  that 
there  was  no  public  spirit  in  the  city.  He  found 
the  statement  was  an  error,  for  he  discovered 
individuals  "who  were  so  full  of  civic  spirit 
that  they  could  not  hold  it  all.  They  spilled 
their  surplus  into  other  mt-n.  Finally,  one 
of  these  men  became  chairman  of  the  Muni- 
cipal Affairs  Committee.  Naturally  he  gath- 
ered about  him  others  who  had  been  infected, 
and  then,  with  an  organization  through  which 
they  might  express  themselves,  they  began  to 
be  a  power."  Mr.  Ihldcr's  account  of  the 
first  civic  revival,  organized  to  secure  an  ap- 
propriation for  a  city  plan,  is  instructive.  It 
began,  he  says,  "on  a  Monday  evening.  On  the 
Friday  before,  a  member  of  the  committee  vis- 
ited Mayor  Ellis  to  get  his  support  for  the 
proposed  appropriation.  The  mayor  was 
shocked  at  the  idea.  The  council,  he  said,  h.td 
practical  matters  to  consider,  such  as  the 
placing  of  half  a  doren  street  lights  over  which 
there  was  a  division  of  opinion.  The  revival 
closed  on  Sunday  evening,  a  little  over  a  week 
after  the  interview  with  the  mayor.  The  next 
dav.  Monday,  the  appropriation  was  granted 
without  a  dissenting  vote.  Several  of  the 
aldermen  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  ex- 
press their  unalterable  conviction  that  we 
should  plan  for  the  future  of  the  city." 

CHILDREN'S  GARDENS 

An  illustrated  report  of  the  Fairview  Garden 
School  Association  of  Yonkers.  N.  Y..  has 
come  to  hand.  It  contains  an  admirable  history 
of  the  general  school  garden  movement.  But 
the  most  interesting  portion  is  that  which  tells 
concretely  of  the  Fairview  Garden  School, 
which  opened  about  May  I,  1909.  and  was  open 
after  school  hours,  and  all  day  Saturdays,  and 
all  vacation  until  October  I.  582  children  had 
plots  ten  by  sixteen  feet,  but  a  thousand  chil- 
dren had  applied,  so  that  418  were  refused. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  382  of  the 
garden  children  were  boys  and  200  girls;  that 
about  forty  per  cent,  attended  the  parochial 
schools  and  sixty  per  cent  the  public  schools; 
that  the  nationalities  were  varied;  that  Poles 
and  Slavs  were  numerous ;  that  Italians  were 
few.  but  without  exception  fine  gardeners'.  The 
average  age  of  the  children  was  eleven  and 
a  half  years.  It  appears  from  the  record  that 
they  worked  in  their  plots  every  day  for  the 
first  two  weeks,  and  thereafter  gencrnlly  three 
times  a  week.  There  was  no  trouble  about  dis- 
cipline in  the  garden,  although,  says  the  report, 
some  of  the  boys  represented  a  very  "tough" 
element.  The  product  raided  was  officially  val- 
ued at  $3.306.  Each  child  owned  what  he 
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rnised.  and  almost  any  morning  during  the 
summer  one  could  see  the  children  with  vege- 
tables in  baskets,  in  little  carts.  in  b'by  car- 
riages, in  wheelbarrows,  and  in  flour  bags, 
triumphantly  bearing  home  the  products  of 
their  toil.  The  report  states  that  the  health 
of  the  children  was  greatly  improved,  and  that 
any  tendency  to  juvenile  theft  was  corrected 


through  the  experience  of  the  value  of  prop- 
erty rights.  "In  dollars  what  does  this  save 
the  city,  the  police  courts,  the  protectories,  the 
prisons,  besides  making  a  productive  citizen  out 
of  one  with  criminal  tendencies?"  In  a  broad 
'  view  the  significance  of  this  report  is  that  it 
is  typical  of  the  record  which  this  kind  of  work 
is  making  in  many  places. 


RECENT  MEETINGS  OF  SOCIAL  WORKERS 


GOLDEN   JUBILEE    AT 
ST.    LOUIS 

Fifty  years  of  continuous  work  by  the  St 
Louis  Provident  Association  were  appropri- 
ately commemorated  in  November  with  the 
dedication  of  a  substantial,  well-equipped  head- 
quarters building,  and  a  golden  jubilee  pro- 
gram divided  into  two  meetings,  one  in  the 
afternoon  at  the  new  building.  ->._>ji  i  ocust 
street,  the  other  at  night,  at  which  reports 
and  histories  were  read,  and  addresses  made 
by  Francis  H.  McLean,  field  secretary  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Department  ol  the  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation,  and  several  leading 
ministers  of  St.  Louis. 

The  evening  meeting  took  place  with  the  same 
congregation  m  the  Grand  .Avenue  Presbyter- 
ian Church,  in  whose  building,  then  known  as 
the  Pine  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  the  first 
annual  meeting  of  the  Provident  Association 
was  held  -lifiy  via  s  ;igo.  Six  of  the  lirst 
contributors,  each  of  whom  is  now  well  past 
three  score  years  and  ten,  are  still  living, 


SAM  I   101.   (TITI.KS. 
President,    St.    Louis    I'rovlclent    Association. 


W.    II.    Meri.AIN, 
Manager,    St.    Louis    I'rovldent    Association. 

and  several  of  them  were  present  at  the  jubilee 
celebration,  along  with  many  sons  and  grand- 
sons of  these  and  other  charter  members. 

Samuel  Cupples,  president  of  the  associa- 
tion, told  of  its  work,  reiterating  the 
principles  which  it  maintains  and  to  which 
it  has  adhered  during  lifty  years. 

"As  is  well  known  to  most  of  you."  Mr. 
Cupples  said,  "it  is  often  found  necessary  to 
give  temporary  assistance  pending  investiga- 
tion, to  avoid  inflicting  on  applicants  un- 
necessary hardship  and  privation,  and  in  such 
cases  the  Provident  Association  promptly 
and  gladly  gives  emergent  aid.  It  docs  not, 
however,  exist  chiefly  to  give  out  doles  to 
those  in  distress.  The  aim  of  enlightened 
philanthropy  is  rot  to  rel'eve  by  me  ns  of 
doles  the  distress  that  follows  such  causes 
as  illness,  poverty,  misfortune,  improvidence 
or  drunkenness,  but  rather  to  build  up  char- 
acter, to  stimulate  self-reliance,  to  encourage 
industry,  and  to  destroy  the  causes  that  tend 
to  produce  dependence." 

A  retrospect  of  the  fifty  years'  history  pre- 
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AM  if  HTY    VKAI18-    WOKK. 

The  new  building  of  tb«  St.    Ixinln  1'rorldrat   A-~xUilon     ilnllratrd    it    tbr    roldon    Julillr*    ff\t- 
brmtxw. 


Shy   the   general    manager.    W.    IL    Mc- 
.lin.  showed  how  m.iny  of  the  trading  social 
movements  of  St.  Louis  have  been  originated 
and    foMcred    by    the    Pr  Us<*-iati<>n. 

Among  these  are  the  Pure  Milk  Commission, 
the  Tenement  House  Commission,  the  Anti- 
Tuberculosis  Commission,  and  the  School  of 
Social  Economy.  Just  now  another  work  — 
the  Provident  Association's  care  of  the  sick 
poor  by  trained  nurses — has  so  developed  iliat 
it  will  shortly  be  committed  to  the  Visiting 
Nurse  Association,  which  is  to  be  orgnnin-d 
on  the  nucleus  of  the  corps  of  visiting  nurses 
whi--h  tli 

There  has  been  rapid  expansion  in  the  Ust 
ten  years  in  the  training  departments  of  the 
association.  Its  new  building  includes  under 
one  roof  the  laundry  and  sewing  rooms,  where 
unskilled  women  are  taught ;  the  women's 

it*    for   i'- 

in   the   city,   the   day   nursery,   and   the   cheap 
baths.      In    the    same   building   are    preserved 
the   results  of    fifty  years'   investigation,   rec- 
ords of  over  70.000  cases      Offices    ' 
ing   the    bureaus   of   application,    registration, 

January   it.   lull. 


investigation   and   relief  are  here  and   in   an- 
other part  of  the  city  are  the  woodyard  and 

Francis  H.  McLean  pointed  out  in  his  ad- 
dress that  "everywhere  there  should  be  char- 
ity orgaimation  societies — real,  not  sli;un 
societies.  The  charily  organi/ntion  movement 
must  In-come  all-|K-rva«.ive. 

"It  st.vds  lir*l  i,|  aH  fur  a  *tudv  of  the  ir'it. 
the  family.  It  stands  for  (he  family  l>  tt<-r- 
ment  a<  a  preliminary  in  «<>c'al  l)~tfr"v<t. 
So  do  other  social  movements.  It  stands, 
furthermore,  for  the  amelioration  of  those 
who  have  suffered  most  in  the  struggle. 

"The  charity  organi/ntion  movement,  mod- 
estly starting  as  an  agency  to  check  the 
duplication  of  relief  and  to  systematize  the 
giving  of  relief,  by  the  very  nature  of_  its  ex- 
tensive work  with  dependent  families  has 
become  the  greatest  interpreter  of  social  con- 
ditions which  this  country  now  has. 

"In  St.  Louis  the  Provi'lent  A«sochtion  has 
itsc-lf  undertaken  the  indu'trial  and  other 
agencies — which  form  a  roll  of  honor  for 
the  Provident  Association.  It  has  followed 
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the  course  which  I  believe  every  strong  and 
effective  society  should  follow,  of  seeing  that 
the  most  needed  work  is  done,  by  separate 
organizations  whenever  possible,  otherwise 
by  itself." 

Mr.  McT  ean  expressed  the  definite  hope 
that  the  society  would  organize  districts,  now 
its  greatest  lack.  In  conclusion  he  forecast 
the  future : 

"Only  as  we  carry  out  our  original 
purpose  the  next  fifty  years,  will  we  retain 
the  important  office  of  interpreter.  And  if 
we  do.  then  I  can  foresee,  at  the  end  of  those 
fifty  years,  a  near  approach  to  that  time  when 
there  are  no  hopeless  streets,  no  hopeless 
homes,  when  childhood  will  be  childhood  and 
with  all  the  birthrights  of  childhood,  when 
manhood  and  womanhood  will  still  struggle 
on.  but  with  burdens  less  killing  and  with 
higher  ideals ;  when  the  wealth  of  this  country 
will  be  measured,  not  in  dollars  of  materialism, 
but  in  the  strength  and  beauty  of  man  and 
woman  and  child,  not  of  the  richer  homes, 
but  of  the  ordinary  home  upon  the  ordinary 
street." 

Four  leading  ministers,  the  Revs.  William 
Wirt  Kirg.  J.  W.  Lee,  D.  C.  Garrett  and  W. 
J.  Williamson,  bore  testimony  of  the  value 
to  them  per<;ona"v  and  as  hea^s  of  ch"rc'->es 
of  the  work  which  the  association  does — 
"This  is  the  church  organized  and  united, 
working  together  as  if  it  were  one  church," 
as  Dr.  Lee  put  it. 

Mrs.  Philip  N.  Moore,  president  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  who 
has  long  been  a  leading  worker  in  the  Provi- 
dent Association's  work  for  women,  presided 
at  the  women's  meeting  in  the  afternoon. 
This  was  preceded  by  the  dedication  service 
at  which,  in  receiving  the  keys  of  the  building 
from  the  building  committee,  Mr.  Cupples 
reminded  the  audience  that  the  day  was  the 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  Richard  M. 
Scruggs,  president  of  the  association  for  near- 
Iv  twenty  years,  and  the  donor  of  the -build- 
ing. 

"THE    AGENCIES    OF   DEMOC- 
RACY" 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Associated  Char- 
ities of  Washington,  D.  C.,  was  made  a 
memorial  to  its  late  president.  Justice  David 
J.  Brewer.  There  wefe  addresses  on  his 
work  in  the  church  and  in  philanthropy,  the 
latter  by  Justice  Charles  E.  Hughes.  "To 
one  at  all  familiar  with  the  work  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  it  seems  incredible  t"iat  lie 
should  have  essayed  the  tasks  outside  of  that 
work  he  performed  so  successfully,"  he  said. 
The  work  of  organized  philanthropy  was  rec- 
ommended to  those  "who  look  with  misgiving 
upon  the  indications  of  the  currents  of 
thought." 

"To  those  who  come  in  contact  with  that 
work  it  seems  at  times  as  though  the  diffi- 
culties to  be  surmounted  were  so  great  and 
the  objects  to  be  attained  were  so  remote,  that 
all  possible  efforts  must  fail.  But  as  these 


discouragements  arise  we  find  a  more  skilful 
planning,  a  more  thorough  organization,  a 
more  determined  intent  to  accomplish  what 
may  be  possible  by  way  of  remedy. 

"Now  I  am  not  speaking  of  those  who  are 
contemplating  a  reconstruction  of  society,  or 
of  those  who  think  that  human  nature  is 
going  to  be  changed,  or  that  the  faults  and 
vices  of  men  are  going  to  be,  within  a  period 
which  we  can  contemplate,  sensibly  reduced. 
Rather  do  I  refer  to  those  who  are  deeply 
conscious  of  the  extent  of  preventable  misery 
and  loss,  those  who  want  to  see  wholesome 
childhood;  those  who  want  to  see  protection 
against  unnecessary  injury,  who  desire  to 
have  barriers  erected  against  the  spread  of 
disease,  who  wish  decent  housing,  abun- 
dant playgrounds,  -ind  everv  m-ans  w''irh  may 
be  found  practicable  by  which  we  may  have 
in  our  communities  a  healthful  and  vigorous 
life.  .  .  . 

"That  requires  thorough  and  complete  or- 
ganization. Some  decrv  it.  But  the  wa=te 
from  indiscriminate  giving  is  so  great,  the 
faults  to  be  remedied  are  so  many,  the 
pressure  upon  time  is  so  heavy,  that  we  must 
have  in  philanthropic  work  the  most  careful 
orgini Nation  and  men  devoting  themselves  ex- 
clusively to  that  work  with  proper  compensa- 
tion. These  are  the  agencies  of  democracy. 

"Philanthropy  in  democracy  must  not  con- 
sist in  the  mere  doling  out  of  largesses  by 
those  who,  are  prosperous  to  those  who  are 
looked  upon  with  a  pitying  eye.  or  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  contentment  of  the 
giver  in  his  self-indulgence.  We  must  have 
that  true  democratic  feeling,  that  sense  of 
brotherly  relation,  that  honest  appraisement 
of  our  fellow  men  as  men  of  like  passions 
with  ourselves — mayhap  of  fewer  opportuni- 
ties, mayhap  of  equal  powers — but  men  like 
ourselves,  w^r-m  we  desire  to  1'elp  to  make 
the  best  of  themselves,  or  to  relieve  in  their 
distress  because  they  are  our  brothers  and  we 
believe  in  equality." 

WAYWARD  GIRLS 

The  development  of  a  plan  to  do  preven- 
tive work  among  girls  and  young  women  in 
danger  of  becoming  morally  depraved,  and 
an  effort  to  raise  $25,000  for  a  new  home, 
were  among  the  signs  of  growth  on  the  part 
of  the  New  York  Probation  Association  noted 
by  District  Attorney  Charles  E.  Whitman,  the 
president,  at  its  second  annual  meeting.  The 
plan  for  preventive  work  includes  the  division 
of  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx 
into  six  districts,  in  each  of  which  it  is  hoped 
to  have  a  paid  worker.  The  salary  for  one 
such  visitor  has  already  been  provided.  Over 
$6.000  of  the  $25,000  needed  for  the  now 
quarters  has  been  pledged.  The  principal 
aims  of  the  association,  as  stated  by  Maude 
E.  Miner,  its  founder  and  secretary,  are  to 
rehabilitate  girls  and  young  women  who  have 
recently  fallen  into  evil  ways;  to  study  the 
extent  and  causes  of  the  social  evil,  and  to 
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undertake  preventive  measures.  Many  of  the 
new  recruits  in  the  army  of  prostitution,  she 
•aid.  are  mere  children ;  a  large  proportion  are 
mentally  below  par,  and  many  are  exploited 
by  men  who  live  upon  the  proceeds  of  pros- 
titution. While  the  association  regards  it  as 
important  to  combat  the  business  of  commer- 
cialized prostitution  which  is  often  controlled 
by  men,  and  while  it  has  aided  in  main 
in  prosecuting  men  who  live  upon  such  ill- 
gotten  gains,  the  association  seeks  primarily 
to  save  and  restore  young  women  brought  to 
court  on  charges  of  soliciting  and  kindred  of- 
fenses and  found  to  be  in  need  of  friendship 
and  assistance. 

During  the  pist  year  387  girls  and  women 
were  referred  to  the  association  by  the  courts, 
the  district  attorney's  office,  and  other  aw 
About  one-third  of  this  number  were  kept 
temporarily  at  Waverley  House,  the  home 
maintained  by  the  association  near  the  Night 
Court  for  Women.  Classes  in  sewing,  cook- 
ing, and  other  branches  are  held  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  stay  at  Waverley  House  pending 
their  trial  in  court,  or  white  awaiting  employ- 
ment, or  transportation  to  their  homes.  The 
association  secured  180  positions  for  girls  and 
women  during  the  year,  and  it  endeavors  to 
keep  a  friendly  oversight  over  all  for  whom 
it  rinds  employment.  Relief  is  given  when 
necessary,  and  in  about  one-fifth  of  all  cases 
during  the  year  medical  care,  including  hos- 
pital and  dispensary  treatment,  was  provide'! 
During  the  summer  seventy-eight  girls  were 
enabled  to  spend  two  or  three  weeks  or  longer 
.in  the  country,  most  of  them  at  the  farm 
conducted  by  the  association  at  New  Milford. 
The  association  was  instrumental  in  securing 
the  provi*i"n  in  the  inferir '  ct  «( 

10,10  providing  for  the  establishment  by  the 
city  of  a  suitable  detention  home  for  women 
arrested  and  brought  to  the  Night  Court. 

Miss  Miner  rritici«ed  the  practice  of  tining 
prostitutes,  and  deplored  the  fact  that  so 
many  women  convicted  of  soliciting  and  sim- 
ilar offenses  are  committed  bv  the  New  York 
courts  to  the  workhouse.  During  a  recent 
six  months  period  1.620  women  convicted  of 
these  offenses  were  fined,  and  551  were  sent  to 
the  worlfhous".  a*  against  onlv  three  commiifil 
to  the  State  Reformatory  at  Bedford.  While 
the  state  institution  at  Bedford  has  excellent 
facilities  for  training  and  helping  those  com- 
mitted to  its  ore,  the  workhouse,  through  no 
fault  of  the  Department  of  Corrections,  but 
because  of  lack  of  appropriation,  is  so  over- 
crowded that  it  is  often  necessary  to  put  four 
or  five  women  in  the  same  cell,  and  little  can 
be  done  to  segregate  young  women  from 
those  who  are  hardened  in  vice. 

CONVICTS  AS   FARMFRS 

The  last  semi-annual  conference  of  the  Col- 
orado State  Board  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tions brought  out  a  most  intTestinsr  rrt>ort 
on  the  work  which  prisoners  from  the  State 
Penitentiary  at  Canon  City  have  done  outside 
the  institution  for  the  past  four  years.  Some 


1.500  men  have  been  employed  on  ranches  and 
garden  tracts  leased  by  the  prison,  in  con- 
structing a  water  system  for  Canon  City  and 
on  public  highways  anywhere  from  one  to  150 
miles  from  the  institution.  Few  escapes  have 
been  made  in  spite  of  absence  of  bars  or 
manacles,  and  most  of  the  few  who  got  away 
were  caught  or  came  back  of  their  own  will. 
About  loo  miles  of  splendid  mountain  road, 
half  of  it  blasted  through  solid  <ock,  and  the 
value  of  the  farm  products  raised  give  back 
to  the  state  more  than  the  $225.000  for  main- 
tenance which  it  appropriated  two  years  ago. 
On  the  other  side,  the  men  improve  in  many 
ways  and  most  of  them  who  are  paroled  go 
direct  from  the  work  camps  with  no  prison 
mannerisms  to  forget.  No  depredations  or 
misconduct  have  been  charged  against  the 
camps. 

In  fact  the  whole  report  as  given  by  the 
warden.  Thomas  J.  Tyn«n.  backs  up  convin- 
cingly his  plea  for  a  well-irrigated  ranch  of 
t.aoo  acres.  The  184  acres  on  which  the  pen- 
itentiary stands  are  not  availnb'e  for  either 
farming  or  pasturage.  With  such  a  ranch  as 
he  plans,  the  warden  believes  he  could  relieve 
the  state  of  all  maintenance  charges. 

The  state's  niggardlv  treatment  of  the  re- 
formatory at  Buena  Vista  was  brought  out 
hv  Warden  Felix  O'Neill  at  the  same  con- 
ference. The  altitude  and  gravelly  soil  «rve 
scant  return  for  the  farm  work,  the  building 
— which  is  a  cell  block — is  not  built  along 
modern  lines,  and  it  lacks  such  essential  ele- 
ments of  a  reformatory  as  shops,  laundry  and 
baths. 


MISSOURI 


LIABILITY 
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With  his  usual  promptness  Gov.  Herbert  S. 
Hadley  of  Missouri  had  no  sooner  returned 
from  the  meeting  of  the  Home  of  Governors 
•isville  than  he  appointed  a  commission 
on  employers'  liability  in  accordance  with  the 
resolutions  adopted  by  that  body.  The  com- 
mission has  twentv-eieht  rnernb-rs.  foctading- 
representatives  of  both  politicnl  parties,  em- 
ployes, corporations,  railroads,  lawyer*  and 
others.  It  is  organized  into  two  committees: 
one  on  factory  inspection,  ch'ld  labor  an-l  wo- 
men in  industry,  and  the  other  on  employers' 
liability  and  workmen's  compensition.  Both 
party  platforms  in  Missouri  endorsed  the 
principle  of  workmen's  compensation  and  there 
is  said  to  be  good  prospect  of  securing  legis- 
lation at  this  session. 

KENTUCKY  CHARITIES 

Lafon  Allen,  in  speaking  at  the  recent  Ken- 
tucky Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction 
at  Louisville,  showed  how  the  Kentucky  Child 
Labor  Association,  of  which  he  is  president, 
has  rut  off  tlie  "amateur  nie''t«"  \->  thcnu-rs  for 
children  under  age  performing  for  prizes.  A 
series  of  prosecutions  have  established  four 
propositions  at  law.  he  said,  which  effectually 
stop  such  plays.  The  propositions  are  that  it 
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is  illegal  to  employ  children  under  fourteen 
on  the  stage  at  any  time;  that  it  is  illegal 
to  employ  children  between  fourteen  and  six- 
teen on  the  stage  after  seven  o'clock  at 
night ;  that  "amateur  nights"  are  a  violation  of 
the  law ;  that  a  copy  of  the  statute  must  be 
posted  in  ea-h  the-itcr.  Amateur  nights  h;ivc 
troubled  child  labor  reformers  in  many  states 
and  the  Kentucky  decisions  will  be  learned 
with  the  greatest  interest. 

The  ravages  of  tuberculosis  in  the  mountain 
districls  were  brought  out  by  Eugene  Kerner, 
who  stated  that  one  person  out  of  every  five  or 
six  dies  of  consumption.  Trachoma  and  other 
eye  diseases  are  very  prevalent  also,  as  was 
shown  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Stuckey  of  Lexington. 
The  people  are  poor,  the  doctors  far 
apart,  and  there  are  no  public  institutions  for 
treatment. 

The  conference  brought  together  workers 
in  many  fields  and  summarized  progress  made, 
such  as.  for  instance,  the  splendid  success  of 
the  Babies'  Milk  Fund  Association  of  Louis- 
ville, and  the  thrre  laws  secured  at  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature  providing  for  the  in- 
determinate sertcnce.  pirole.  and  the  si'twa- 
tion  of  first  and  confirmed  offenders.  Round 
table  meetings  of  charity  organization  society 
workers  and  juvenile  court  workers  were  not 
the  least  of  the  interesting  features.  Dr.  H. 
G.  Enelow  of  Louisville,  who  has  presided 
at  the  conference  for  the  past  two  years,  was 
succeeded  by  S.  A.  Malin  of  Lexington  as 
president. 

IOWA  CHARITIES 

That  there  is  great  need  for  increasing  the 
number  of  state  institutions  was  brought  out 
convincingly  at  the  last  Iowa  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction  at  Des  Moines — the 
twelfth  annual  meeting.  At  almost  all  of  the 
twelve  sessions  the  conference  has  been  told 
the  need  for  a  separate  institution  on  the 
colony  plan  for  epileptics,  but  as  Dr.  Murdock 
Bannister,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Control 
of  State  Institutions,  pointed  out,  it  has 
scarcely  advanced  beyond  the  stage  of  discus- 
sion. Nevertheless,  there  is  some  prospect 
that  the  I.ri'islntiire  which  met  this  month  will 
act.  Ida  M.  Wines  and  other  workers  among 
women  delinquents  pointed  out  that  Iowa  has 
no  provision  whatever  for  delinquent  women. 
It  is  an  agricultural  state  without  large  cities 
and  without  many  of  the  conditions  found  in 
congested  districts,  but  a  reformatory  similar 
to  the  one  at  Bedford,  N.  Y.,  was  urged  never- 
theless and  shown  to  be  needed.  Other  insti- 
tutions for  which  a  plea  was  made  were  a 
home  and  hospital  for  crippled  children,  a 
psychopathic  hospital,  and  a  larger  number  of 
playgrounds.  The  small  cities  of  Iowa  have 
lagged  behind  others  of  their  class  in  the 
playground  movement.  Forest  C.  Ensign  of 
Iowa  City  was  elected  president;  A.  T.  Bur- 
nrll  of  Des  Moines  and  George  D.  Eaton  of 
Clinton,  vice-presidents;  H.  L.  Houghton  of 
Sioux  City,  treasurer,  and  Dr.  George  Mo- 
gridge  of  Glenwood,  secretary. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA   CHARITIES 

Interest  at  the  last  session — the  second  an- 
nual—of the  South  Carolina  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction  centered  in  the  need 
of  a  state  board  of  charities,  in  a  paper  which 
•was  read  by  Miss  E.  McClintpck  of  the  Col- 
lege for  Women  at  Columbia.  The  effort 
begun  last  year  to  secure  the  passage  by  the 
Legislature  of  a  bill  creating  such  a  board  will 
be  vigorously  followed  up  during  the  present 
session.  A  good  start  was  given  by  the  con- 
ference to  the  movement  to  establish  a  juve- 
nile court.  To  this  the  speech  of  Walter  B. 
Wilbur  especially  contributed.  The  allied 
subjects  of  child  labor  and  compulsory  edu- 
cation were  presented  by  John  Porter  Hollis 
of  Rock  Hill  and  Prof."  W.  H.  Hand  of  the 
University  of  South  Carolina.  The  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year  are  A.  T.  Jamison,  Green- 
wood, president;  Prof.  D  .D.  Wallace,  Spar- 
tnnburg,  vice-president:  Walter  B.  Wilbur, 
Charleston,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

OHIO  HUMANE  SOCIETIES 

The  recently  organized  Federation  of  Ohio 
Humane  Societies  held  its  first  meeting  in 
Cleveland.  Of  the  forty-one  societies  in  the 
state  twenty-three  have  joined  the  federation 
and  eighteen  were  represented  at  the  meeting. 
The  federation  will  endeavor  to  set  standards 
of  work  and  efficiency  to  which  all  will  be 
urged  to  conform.  Having  efficiency  and  pro- 
gress as  an  ideal,  the  papers  read  before  this 
first  meeting  were  clear  and  valuable  to  the 
members.  As  an  immediate  result  of  the 
meeting  twenty-three  societies  will  use  uni- 
form records,  and  a  field  secretary  will  be 
employed  to  stimulate  the  work  of  existing 
societies,  to  secure  co-operation.  a"d  to  or- 
ganize new  societies  in  counties  where  none 
exists. 

TEXAS  CHARITIES 

With  the  recent  meeting  at  Houston.  Texas 
joined  the  states  which  hold  annual  confer- 
ences of  charities  and  correction.  Besides 
general  papers  of  interest  and  profit,  a  num- 
ber were  peculiarly  timely  and  appropriate, 
as,  for  instance,  when  A.  J.  McKclwiy  urged 
the  conference  to  work  for  a  good  child  labor 
law  now  while  its  industries  are  compara- 
tively undeveloped  and  practically  no  children 
are  employed,  and  for  an  accompanying  com- 
pulsory education  law.  Two  subjects  having 
strong  local  application  were  the  discussions 
of  tuberculosis  and  of  prisons. 

Tuberculosis  patients  swarm  to  Texas  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  because  of  its  climate, 
and  as  a  result  there  is  a  big  and  trying  prob- 
lem. Tuberculosis  is  responsible  for  more 
deaths  in  Texas  than  any  other  one  disease, 
and  yet  the  state  is  doing  practically  nothing 
to  educate  the  people  in  preventing  its  spread. 
It  needs  an  active,  energetic  educational  cam- 
paign. 

The  possibilities  of  the  Texas  penitentiary 
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system  under  the  law'  passed  by  >  the  last 
Legislature — a  law  which  followed  the  dis- 
closure cf  serious  abuses — was  the  subject 
of  a  carefully  worked  out  paper  by  Charles 
Shirley  Potts  of  the  University  of  Texas. 
Under  this  law  all  lease  contracts  for  con* 
victs  must  terminate  by  January  I.  1914.  and 
the  prison  commissioners  are  empowered  to 
buy  land,  erect  buildings  .and  otherwise  pro- 
vide employment  for  the  men  as  fast  as  iheir 
leases  expire.  Outside  Texas  it  will  be  learned 
with  astonishment  that  the  new  law  does  not 
entirely  abolish  the  strap,  though  its  use  is 
limited  to  the  lowest  class  of  prisoners  and 
only  as  a  last  resort.  The  number  of  lashes 
is  limited  to  twenty,  the  size  of  the  strap 
is  prescribed,  and  a  record  of  each  case  of 
corporal  punishment  is  kept.  More  promising 
features  of  the  law  are  the  reduction  of  time 
for  good  conduct,  and  payment  of  prisoners. 


A  prisoner  whose  conduct  is  such  as  to  gain 
him  a  reduction  of  time  will  be  paid  ten 
cents  a  day  wages  for  his  full  time  in  prison. 
Dr.  Potts 'pointed  out  that  the.  law  does  not 
provide  for  an  indeterminate  sentence  and 
hoped  that  it  might  be  brought  about  at  the 
first  revision. 

As  a  result  of  the  conference,  and  particu- 
larly because  of  an  address  by  Hastings  H. 
Hart  of  'lie  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  the 
United  Charities  of  Houston  wiW>  extend  its 
work  and  establish  a  child  helping  depart- 
ment. 

The  next  conference  will  be  held  in  Austin. 
January  22-24.  1912,  with  the  following  of- 
ficers :  President  Charles  Shirley  Potts.  Aus- 
tin;  vice-presidents.  Henry  Cohen.  Gnlveston; 
John  L.  Green,  Fort  Worth;  Fd.  McCustin, 
Paris:  Judge  E.  P.  Eylar.  El  Paso;  secretary, 
J.  P.  Kranz.  Houston. 
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AGAINST  fur  CUMKXT.  By  Edward  A.  Stcin- 
er.  Fleming  H.  Revell.  New  York  1910. 
Pp.  2*0.  Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  THE  Su»- 
vnr  $1.35. 

In  his  latest  book  Professor  Steiner  has 
given  a  vivid  picture  of  his  own  childhood  in 
a  Carpathian  mountain  town,  and  a  remark- 
able record  of  the  influences  that  chiefly  formed 
hi*  mind.  It  is  the  picture  of  a  sensitive,  re- 
bellious child,  learning  from  his  Magyar  ind 
Slavic  playmates  what  it  meant  to  be  a  Jew, 
.•h  he  loved  the  Gentile  children  best — 
perhaps,  his  sister  explained,  because  he  was 
."brother  by  vaccinntion"  to  one  of  them)  but 
learning  also,  from  manifold  experiences,  what 
it  means  to  be  a  member  of  the  human  family. 
A  new  teacher,  a  Hungarian  Jew  of  liberal 
culture,  gave  him  his  first  ideas  of  Liberty, 
Equality,  Fraternity.  Bohemian  literature  on 
the  sheets  of  un«anitary  "sugar  paper"  se- 
c'lred  from  a  studious  candy-maker,  the  read- 
ing being  devoured  after  the  sweet  coating 
had  heen  licked  off.  introduced  him  to  the 
scientific  view  of  the  creation  of  the  world :  and 
discussions  with  the  candy-maker  made  of  him 
temporarily  a  confirmed  sceptic. 

Tragic  experiences  were  shared  by  the  child 
prematurely,  in  addition  to  the  insistent  tra- 
gedy of  race  hatred  in  which  he  lived.  He 
taw  his  school  teacher's  anguish  over  the 
ravishing  of  his  beautiful  wife  by  a  Magyar 
official  and  knew  of  his  consequent  suicide. 
A  peasant  girl  whom  he  had  helped  to  tend 
her  geese  went  away  to  the  city  and  came 
back  in  disgrace.  He  was  taken  to  say  good- 
by  to  the  miller's  daughter  when  she  wa_s 
dying  of  consumption,  and  to  receive  from  his 
friend  the  candy-maker,  on  a  death-bed  of 
torture,  the  assurance  that  there  was  after 


all  a  God.  He  vaguely  understood  the  broken 
hearts  of  the  Jewish  Adele  and  her  Gentile 
lover.  When  his  oldest  brother  was  fatally 
wounded  in  his  first  engagement  for  the  Hun- 
garian king,  the  little  boy  ran  across  fii-lds 
and  overtook  the  carriage  in  which  his  mother 
was  starting  on  her  sad  journey,  and  wilh  her 
in  the  far-off  German  city  he  received  his 
first  impression  both  of  the  horror  of  war 
and  of  the  unity  of  mankind,  seeing  "Slav, 
Magyar.  Jew  and  Gentile,  one  in  death,  so 
much  alike  that  a  Jewish  mother  scarcely 
knew  her  own  child." 

The  Lutheran  pastor  who  at  one  Passover 
supper,  having  faced  a  dozen  mobs  to  save  the 
Jews  from  violence,  came  into  the  house  and 
sat  in  the  hallowed  place  prepared  for  the 
Prophet  Eliirih.  gave  him  a  glimpse  of  "a 
Christian  vision."  and  the  incident  no  doubt 
had  its  influence  in  turning  him  later  towards 
Christianity,  as  holding  "in  its  spirit  the  solu- 
tion of  class  and  race  problems."  A_  broken 
Jewish  soldier,  coming  home  to  die  after 
serving  in  our  Civil  War.  made  Abraham  Lin- 
coln one  of  his  first  heroes.  His  face  was 
turned  steadfastly  toward  the  new  world  by 
friendship  with  the  children  of  a  prosperous 
family  who  cime  to  the  town,  seeking  ob- 
scurity in  the  home  country  until  the  father's 
mi«deeds  in  an  American  city  should  be  for- 
gotten. After  running  away  for  America, 
with  an  epileptic  boy  from  the  House  of  the 
Poor  for  company,  and  being  arrested  not 
far  from  home  and  lodged  in  jail  as  a  va- 
grant, he  was  sent  away  to  school,  and  child- 
hood was  over. 

The  student  life  in  gymnasium  and  univer- 
sity, in  Vienna.  Pilsen.  and  Heidelberg,  is 
touched  only  lightly,  except  for  the  pilgrimage 
to  Tolstoi,  which  did  much  to  strengthen  the 
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conviction    that    national    and    racial    barriers 
are  but  superficial  and  artificial. 

It  is  a  moving  recital,  and  rings  true,  in 
spite  of  the  wealth  of  unusual  and  dramatic 
incident.  In  thus  writing  the  story  of  the  de- 
velopment of  his  own  mind  and  heart,  with 
sincerity  and  frankness  and  vision,  Profes- 
sor Steiner  is  doing  his  greatest  service  to 
the  cause  which  he  avows  as  the  passion  of  his 
soul,  the  promotion  of  the  brotherhood  of 
man.  It  is  a  new  kind  of  "immigration  litera- 
ture." If  other  Americans  whose  early  lives 
were  passed  in  distant  lands  could  give  us 
similar  records  mutual  understanding,  and 
by  consequence  the  "process  of  assimilation," 
could  not  but  be  hastened. 

THE  ECONOMIC  POSITION  OF  WOMEN.  Edited 
by  Henry  Raymond  Mussey.  The  Academy 
of  Political  Science,  Columbia  University, 
New  York.  1910.  Pp.  193.  Price  $1.50  post- 
paid by  THE  SURVEY. 

"In  the  field  of  production"  should  be  added 
to  the  title  of  this  volume  to  describe  accu- 
rately its  contents,  for  the  position  of  women 
as  consumers  of  wealth — which  is  still  their 
primary  economic  function — is  not  considered. 
And  this  addition  might  be  further  qualified 
by  "especially  in  the  manufacturing  industries," 
for  it  is  the  factory  worker  whose  problems 
are  discussed  in  the  greatest  detail,  and  whose 
case  is  chiefly  in  mind  in  the  general  papers. 
Saleswomen  and  school  teachers  are  each 
the  subject  of  a  paper,  but  the  great  army  of 
clerical  workers  is  almost  unnoticed.  Public 
interest  in  wage-earning  women  has  been  first 
aroused  for  those  who  most  need  protectioa 
Later  it  will  extend  to  the  rest,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  problem  of  increas- 
ing the  efficiency  of  stenographers  and  clerks 
is  one  of  the  most  serious  in  connection  with 
women's  work,  the  solving  of  which  is  perhaps 
as  important  for  the  general  welfare  as  is  the 
extension  of  protective  legislation  for  the 
women  in  industry. 

Within  the  natural  limits  as  to  scope,  deter- 
mined no  doubt  by  the  material  available,  the 
editor  has  handled  his  subject  ably.  The  book 
becins  with  a  historicn!  sketch;  next,  some 
of  the  conspicuous  problems  are  stated;  a  final 
section  is  devoted  to  the  social  action  which 
the  problems  call  for. 

This  collection  of  papers  is  remarkably  free 
from  the  defects  that  are  common  to  such 
compilations.  There  is  an  unusually  consistent 
point  of  view,  and  the  repetitions  which  occur 
are  not  objectionable,  giving  the  impression 
of  reinforcements  and  confirmations  rather 
than  of  careless  editing  The  book  gives  an 
encouraging  .sense  of  a  large  number  of  per- 
sons thinl-ing  intelligently  on  these  problems, 
investigating  carefully,  and  experimenting 
sanely.  It  is  interesting  that  most  of  the  con- 
tributors are  women :  Helen  L.  Sumner,  Mary 
Van  Kleeck.  Alice  P.  Barrows.  Elirabeth  B. 
Butler.  F.milv  Greene  Bnlch.  Susan  M.  Kings- 
bury.  Marv  Kingsbury  Simkhovitch,  Florence 
Kelley,  Alice  Henry,  Helen  Marot,  Sarah 


Louise  Arnold,  Mary  Schenck  Woolman,  M. 
Edith  Campbell,  Josephine  Goldmark,  and 
Carola  Woerishoffer.  The  only  men  who  have  a. 
part  in  the  book,  aside  from  the  editor  (whose 
admirable  introduction  is  no  doubt  only  a  small 
part  of  his  contribution)  are  John  Martin 
and  Ernst  Freund. 

WHAT  EIGHT  MILLION  WOMEN  WANT.  By 
Rheta  Childe  Dorr.  Small,  Maynard  and 
Company.  Boston.  1910.  Pp.  339.  Price 
$2;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY,  $2.20. 

The  eight  million  women  are  the  members 
of  the  affiliated  societies  of  the  International 
Council  of  Women,  of  whom  the  American 
representatives,  the  members  of  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  number  800,- 
ooo.  What  the  author  aims  to  do  is  "to- 
show  the  instinctive  bent  of  the  universal 
woman  mind  in  all  ages,  reflected  in  the  action 
of  the  freest  group  of  women  the  world  has 
ever  seen."  The  theme  is  not  consistently 
maintained,  and  the  book  is  a  collection  of 
popular  articles  on  certain  social  problems  in 
which  women  are  or  ought  to  be  interested, 
rather  than  a  descriptive  or  analytical  account 
of  the  activities  of  the  American  club  woman 
and  her  mental  processes.  Nor  is  there  any 
analysis  of  the  discrepancy  (implied  in  the 
title)  between  the  "collective  opinion  of 
women"  on  these  problems,  and  the  collective 
opinion  of  men. 

"Facts"  are  handled  ingeniously,  but  some- 
times carelessly,  and  not  infrequently  state- 
ments are  made,  as  of  facts,  which  one  would 
be  hard  put  to  it  to  verify;  though  on  the 
whole  Mrs.  Dorr  has  evidently  been  at  some 
pains  to  inform  herself  and  to  use  her  ma- 
terial with  discrimination,  and  the  presenta- 
tion is  generally  clear  and  interesting. 

ROADTOWN.  By  Edgar  Chambless.  The  Road- 
town  Press.  New  York.  1910.  Pp.  172. 
Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.39. 

The  underlying  idea  of  Roadtown  is  "line 
distribution  of  population"  so  that  the  new 
city  shall  "fit  the  rail,  pipe  and  wire  civiliza- 
tion of  today."  Mr.  Chambless  proposes  to  lay 
the  skyscraper  down  on  its  side  and  extend  it 
out  into  the  country  instead  of  up  into  the  air. 
In  place  of  our  many  kinds  of  transportation- 
facilities — street  cars,  subways,  elevators, 
wagons,  which  most  of  us  have  occasion  to- 
know  do  not  fit  together  any  too  well — he 
would  provide  in  the  basement  of  this  in- 
definitely extended  house  a  unified  system  of 
passenger  and  freight  transportation. 

His  attractive  picture  of  apartment  house 
conveniences  stretching  out  through  the  coun- 
tryside, with  unrestricted  view  for  all,  no  nar- 
row air  shafts  with  noisy  neighbors  on  the 
other  side,  household  drudgery  all  but  elimi- 
nated through  pooling  it  at  various  places 
along  the  line — only  to  hint  at  the  advantages, 
he  describes — receives  plausibility  from  his  in- 
sistence that  the  scheme  involves  great  econ- 
omies in  construction,  and  the  utilization  of 
inventions  which  can  be  carried  out  best  on 
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the  "line"  principle.  Moreover,  actual  esti- 
mates of  engineers  are  submitted,  something 
not  often  found  in  schemes  which  most  people 
please  to  call  Utopian.  Still  further,  the  author 
states  that  many  inventor*  have  donated  to 
the  plan  the  use  of  their  inventions,  among 
them  the  poured  cement  house  by  Thomas 
A.  Edison  and  the  Boyes  monorail. 

The  earnest,  persistent  devotion  of  Mr. 
Chambless  to  his  idea  is  noteworthy,  and  is 
enthusiastically  praised  by  two  "forewords," 
one  by  Julian  Hawthorne,  and  the  other  by 
the  Rev.  John  Haynes  Holmes  of  the  Church 
(  Messiah,  New  York. 

JUST  FOLKS.     By    Clara    E.    Laughlin.  The 

Macmillan    Company.      New    York.  1910. 

Pp   377-      Price   $1.50;    by    mail    of  THE 
SURVEY  $1.61. 

The  "folks"  live  near  Hull  House  and  are 
the  friends  of  a  probation  officer  of  the  Juven- 
ile Court.  She  lodged  with  "Liza  Allen.  Fash- 
ionable Dressmaking"  rather  than  at  Hull 
House,  chiefly  because  "she  knew  the  attitude 
of  the  nineteenth  ward  toward  what  is  re- 
garded as  the  professional  benevolence  of  the 
settlement."  The  laisies-faire  theory  of  phil- 
anthropy announced  in  this  and  other  allu- 
sions to  Hull  House  is  maintained  through- 
out. When  any  one  needs  shoes  or  rent- 
money  the  little  probation  officer  persuades  her 
fiance,  a  reporter,  to  get  a  story  into  his 
paper,  or  to  "pass  the  hat  around  in  his  of- 
fice. The  birth  of  a  baby,  only  to  die  within 
a  few  days,  in  a  family  where  none  of  the 
other  children  had  any  sort  of  chance,  is  pre- 
sented as  a  wholly  beautiful  and  poetic  inci- 
dent. The  "charity  orginizations"  never  by 
any  chance  act  either  with  ordinary  intelli- 
gence or  with  common  humanity. 

Many  of  the  characters  are  already  familiar 
to  magazine  readers.  Each  one  is  a  type,  and 
is  made  to  consistently  "typical"  as  scarcely 
to  be  real.  Liza  Allen  and  Mrs.  Ca«ey  are 
bottomless  wells  of  philosophy  and  wit.  and 
they  speak  chiefly  in  epigrams,  which  are  fre- 
quently amusing,  sometimes  wise.  The  af- 
fairs of  the  various  Casrys,  Slinskys,  Gooches, 
and  all  the  rest,  hold  the  interest  and  the 
book  may  easi'y  succeed  in  rousing  sympathy 
for  the  very  real  problems  it  represents,  and  it 
may  suggest  to  some  people  the  fact  that  "the 
poor"  are  not  a  class  apart,  but  are  moved  by 
the  same  passions  and  impulses  as  the  rest  of 
humanity,  and  have  the  same  virtues  and 
fault*. 

NEIGHBORHOOD  ENTEKTAINMENTS.  By  Renee  B. 
Stern.  Sturgis  and  Walton.  New  York. 
1910.  Pp.  a6&  Price,  75  cents;  by  mail  of 
THE  SURVEY,  84  cent*. 

This  volume  of  The  Young  Farmer's  Prac- 
tical Library  gives  specific  suggestions  for  in- 
creasing social  pleasures  in  rural  communities 
and  so  mitigating  one  of  the  unfortunate  fea- 
tures of  country  life  in  America — the  isola- 
tion and  lack  of  facilities  for  recreation.  In 
the  first  part  of  the  book  the  possibilities  of 
local  improvement  associations,  clubs,  soci- 
eties, and  social  centers  are  discussed;  in  the 
second,  home  entertainments  purely  for  pleas- 


ure, and  festivals  for  Kn<-tcr.  Arlnir  Day.  and 
other  special  occasions.  The  *uggcstions 
throughout  are  based  on  successful  experi- 
ments, and  are  intended  to  be  especially  use- 
ful to  the  farmer  and  villager  cut  off  from 
libraries,  exhibitions,  and  daily  contact  with 
a  variety  of  his  fellows,  but  "who  is  striving 
to  make  the  life  of  himself  and  his  family 
broader  and  brighter,  as  well  as  to  increase 
his  bank  account." 
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>  the  wild." 


Is  Mankind 
Advancing? 


By 

Mrs.  JOHN  MARTIN 


The  conclusions  of  »  very  thought- 
ful woman  on  the  most  important 
question  in  the  world. 


>  page*.     Cloth.  tt-OOnrt. 
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Contamination  of  the  Air  in  Public 
Buildings  By  Dust. 


Treatment  of  Floors  the  Logical  Preventive. 


IHE  AIR  in  public  buildings,  schools,  stores, 
etc.,  usually  contains  a  greater  or  less  quan- 
tity of  impurities.  Such  contaminations  of 
the  air  may  not  only  be  injurious  to  the  re- 
spiratory organs,  but  they  can  also  become 
a  positive  menace  to  health,  particularly  as 
such  dust  in  the  air  is  almost  invariably  polluted  with 
disease  bacilli,  some  of  them  the  germs  of  Tubercu- 
losis, Typhoid  Fever,  Asiatic  Cholera,  Diphtheria, 
Yellow  Fever,  Pneumonia,  and  other  ills  equally 
dangerous. 

The  actual  presence  of  these  germs  of  disease  in 
dust  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  of  man- 
kind, for  these  micro-organisms  multiply  a  thousand 
fold  in  an  exceedingly  short  space  of  time.  There- 
fore it  follows  that  if  a  person  affected  with  any 
infectious  disease  should  mingle  with  a  throng  of 
people  in  some  public  building,  the  effluvia  from  his 
infected  body  would  shortly  pollute  the  air  with  the 
germs  of  that  particular  disease. 

In  time  these  germs  would  multiply  and  mingle 
with  the  dust  circulating  throughout  the  building. 
When  the  room  is  vacated  and  quiet  restored  the  dust 
and  germs  settle  on  the  floors.  If  the  floor  surface 
is  dry,  any  slight  movement  or  air-current  would  be 
sufficient  to  whirl  the  dust  into  the  air  again.  On 
the  other  hand  proper  treatment  of  the  floor 
will  hold  all  dust  that  settles  on  it  and 
destroy  all  living  germs. 

Standard  Floor  Dressing  is  a  preparation 
made  for  that  particular  purpose.  It  is  the 
logical  preventive  of  dust  and  the  trans- 
mission of  disease  by  dust.  By  keeping 
wood  floors  at  just  the  right  degree  of  mois- 
ture it  catches  and  holds  every  particle  of 
dust  and  every  germ  touching  it. 

They  cannot  rise  into  the  air  again  be- 
cause of  the  dressing,  so  that  the  sweeping 
of  floors  treated  with  Standard  Floor  Dres- 
sing will  not  create  a  particle  of  dust  to 
pollute  the  atmosuhere  a  second  time. 


This  treatment  of  floors  is  not  merely  a  precau- 
tionary measure  for  the  prevention  of  disease,  but  it 
is  a  distinct  benefit  to  the  floors  themselves.  Standard 
Floor  Dressing  has  a  peculiarly  beneficial  action  on 
the  wood,  for  floors  treated  with  the  dressing  will  last 
for  many  years  longer  than  those  untreated,  and  more- 
over the  wood  will  not  crack  or  splinter. 

Then  again,  because  a  dressed  floor  eliminates  dust, 
the  actual  labor  of  sweeping  and  caretaking  is  materi- 
ally reduced,  and  at  the  same  time  the  cost. 

Standard  Floor  Dressing  is  not  intended  for  house- 
hold use,  but  it  is  indispensable  for  the  treatment  of 
wooden  floors  in  every  public  building,  every  school, 
college,  hospital  or  store. 

The  application  is  simple  and  easy.  Three  or  four 
treatments  a  year  by  means  of  the  patent  Standard 
Oiler  will  produce  the  sought  for  results,  as  the  dres- 
sing does  not  evaporate,  and  the  Oiler  distributes  the 
dressing  evenly  over  the  floor.  / 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  combating  the 
transmission  of  infectious  diseases,  physicians,  and 
those  in  charge  of  hospitals  and  sanitariums  in  par- 
ticular, we  are  making  a  remarkable  offer.  To  dem- 
onstrate that  Standard  Floor  Dressing  will  eliminate 
dust  and  kill  disease  germs,  we  will  treat  the  floor  in 
any  one  room  or  corridor  in  any  hospital, 
sanitarium,  school  or  public  building. 
To  localities  far  removed  from  our  agen- 
cies, we  will  send  free  sample  with  full  di- 
rections for  applying. 

Physicians  of  national  reputation  have  tested 
Standard  Floor  Dressing  and  pronounce  it 
the  ideal  dust  preventive.  Our  comprehen- 
sive book  "Dust  and  Its  Dangers,"  will  be 
sent  gratis  to  all  interested,  together  with 
testimonials  and  reports  of  those  who  have 
used  and  experimented  with  Standard  Floor 
Dressing.  Sent  on  request. 

STANDARD  OIL,  COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 
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CHILD  WELFARE 
EXHIBIT    OPENS 

The  most  ambitious  exhibit  of  social 
work  and  needs  ever  attempted,  the  Child 
Welfare  Exhibit  in  New  York,  <>[>ened 
last  week  in  the  Seventy-first  Regiment 
Armory,  and  will  continue  day  and 
night  until  February  12.  The  exhibit  has 
been  in  preparation  for  sixteen  months, 
in  addition  to  earlier  planning  and  prelim- 
inary work,  and  has  cost  $70,000.  It  oc- 
cupies at  the  armory  one  of  the  largest 
rooms  under  a  single  roof.  The  center 
is  arranged  as  a  court  of  honor  with 
many  seats,  a  speakers'  platform  and 
screen  for  moving  pictures.  The  exhibits 
are  arranged  around  the  sides.  The  gen- 
eral scheme  of  display  and  the  soft  gray- 
background  are  remarkably  effective. 
.  The  sections,  each  of  which  was  in 
charge  of  a  special  committee  during 
the  months  of  preparation,  are  on  asso- 
ciations and  clubs ;  churches,  temples  and 
Sunday  schools;  health;  h»mcs;  laws 
and  administration ;  libraries  and  muse- 
ums ;  public  and  private  philanthropy ; 
streets,  recreation  and  amusements ; 
schools;  settlements;  work  and  wages. 

The  exhibit  consists  chiefly  of   facts, 
figures,  and  photographs,   displayed  on 
targe  Sray  frames  after  the  customary 
manner  of   social   exhibits.     The  more 
striking   exhibit    devices  —  such    as   the 
blinking  electric  light  of  the  tuberculo- 
\hibit  or  the  many  compelling  fca- 
he  congestion  show  or  the  budg- 
et  exhibit — were  excluded.     There  are 
very  attractive  model  rooms  and 
other  departures  from  the  card  displays. 
These  have^lrawn  the  crowds.     A  care- 
ful estimate  of  the  exhibit  as  a  whole  can- 
>e  attempted  at  this  time.     The  at- 
nce  is  large  and  the  programs  are 
admirable. 

The  exercises  on   the  opening  night 

began    with    singing    by   one    thousand 

•1    children,    after    which    Borough 

President   Me  \neny  spoke   in   behalf  of 

the  city  government   whose  officials,  he 

were  beginning  to  recognize  that 

Jinurjr  28.   1911. 


the  municipal  government  should  be  the 
greatest  of  social  workers.  Mrs.  J.  Bor- 
ilcn  iiarriman,  chairman  of  the  women's 
committee,  urged  the  duty  of  mothers  to 
look  beyond  the  walls  of  their  own  nurs- 

.md  help  neglected  children  outside; 
and  Robert  \V.  deforest,  as  member  of 
the  general  committee  of  the  exhibit,  told 
of  its  scope  and  objects.  He  illustrated 
the  method  of  preparing  the  exhibits  by 
the  work  of  the  committee  on  law  and 
administration,  which  had  not  only  stud- 
ied the  New  York  system,  but  had  com- 
pared it  with  the  systems  of  other  locali- 
ties, and  from  this  study  had  been  en- 
abled to  offer  a  tentative  program  for 
improvement  in  New  Y'ork. 

The  first  five 'days  of  the  regular  after- 
noon and  evening  conferences  were  de- 
voted to  education.  Superintendent 
Maxwell  presided  over  the  first  confer- 
ence, on  the  public  school  and  the  child, 
and  the  principal  speakers  were  John 
Martin  of  the  Board  of  Education  and 
I'rof.  Frank  M.  McMurry  of  Teachers 

ije.  The  paper  by  Principal  James 
A.  O'Donnell  on  Self-government  and 
the  Teaching  of  Civics,  was  practically 
illustrated  by  a  group  of  school  boys  »vho 
enacted  a  meeting  of  the  city  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment.  The  wider 
use  of  the  school  plant  as  a  civic  and 
social  center  was  treated  by  Edward  W. 
Stitt  of  the  Department  of  Education, 
and  graphically  presented  by  charts  in 
the  education  exhibit  which  showed  the 
folly  and  extravagance  of  working  the 
school  plant  only  five  hours  a  day  on 
five  days  in  the  week. 

The  session  on  special  school  prob- 
lems included  the  account  given  by  Eliza- 
beth Farrell,  inspector  of  ungraded 
schools,  of  the  work  done  for  that  num- 
ber, anywhere  from  one  to  ten  per  cent 
of  our  school  children,  who  are  sub- 
normal either  through  physical  defect  or 
mental  handicap.  She  described  the 
method  of  interesting  and  bringing  out 
the  intelligence  of  those  of  the  1,998  chil- 
dren in  the  ungraded  classes  of  New 
York  who  were  capable  of  development, 
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Minor  in  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

A   NEW   YEAR'S  RESOLUTION :   "I   WILL 
NEVER  SMOKE  AGAIN." 

and  urged  that  those  who  are  found  to 
be  incapable,  and  who  after  school  life 
is  over  now  swell  the  number  of  our  de- 
linquents, should  be  permanently  cared 
for  by  the  city. 

Quite  as  interesting  as  Miss  Farrell's 
work  for  the  handicapped  was  the  open 
air  school  described  by  John  Doty  of 
Public  School  21,  where  twenty  delicate 
children  are  studying,  eating,  playing, 
and  taking  their  noonday  rest  in  the  fresh 
air  all  winter  long,  and  in  all  cases  mak- 
ing the  satisfactory  gains  in  both  weight 
and  intelligence  which  are  common  to  all 
open-air  schools. 

At  the  session  devoted  to  vocational 
education,  Mary  Schenk  Woolman  out- 
lined the  work  of  the  Manhattan  Trade 
School  in  enhancing  the  economic  value 
of  young  girls  whose  home  conditions 
make  a  long  course  in  industrial  train- 
ing impossible.  Herman  Schneider  told 
something  of  the  success  of  the  Cincin- 


nati public  schools  in  providing  half-time 
technical  study  in  the  schools  for  work- 
ing boys,  and  in  sending  visiting  teach- 
ers to  give  courses  in  factories. 

The  conferences  on  Sunday  and  Mon- 
day were  devoted  to  different  phases  of 
religious  education. 

Throughout  the  week  afternoon  and 
evening  drills  and  dances  have  been  given 
in  the  large  hall  of  the  armory  by  girls 
and  boys  from  five  of  the  public  schools 
and  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion. The  band  from  the  DeWitt  Clin- 
ton High  School  and  the  chorus  from  the 
Washington  Irving  Hight  School  fur- 
nished music  at  the  conferences. 

JEWISH    ATTITUDE  ON 
IMMIGRATION  REPORT 

At  the  recent  conference  of  the  Union 
of  American  Hebrew  Congregations, 
which  drew  to  New  York  the  leading 
Jews  of  the  country  in  large  numbers, 
the  Jewish  position  in  regard  to  the  rec- 
ommendations1 of  the  Federal  Immigra- 
tion Commission  was  presented  at  length 
by  Max  J.  Kohler  of  New  York.  Al- 
though he  approved  the  demand  for  bet- 
ter boards  of  inquiry  and  for  better  dis- 
tribution of  immigrants  by  limiting  the 
number  admitted  at  any  given  port  of 
entry,  Mr.  Kohler  disapproved  highly  of 
the  restrictionist  policy  evidenced  in 
many  of  the  other  recommendations, 
which  he  characterized  as  the  first  step 
toward  a  return  to  the  "Know-Nothing  ' 
policy  of  the  sixties. 

He  challenged  the  conclusion  of  the  re- 
port that  there  is  an  oversupply  of  labor 
in  this  country,  pointing  out  that  the  com- 
mission's investigations  were  made  in  a 
year  of  panic  and  that  at  the  present  time 
the  agricultural  states  are  showing  little 
or  no  increase  in  population,  Iowa  even 
showing  a  decrease.  Farm  and  other 
forms  of  unskilled  labor,  he  held,  are 
actually  needed  in  the  United  States  and 
it  is  these  forms  of  labor  that  the  pres- 
ent day  immigrant  from  southern  and 
eastern  Europe  can  supply. 

The  proposed  effort  to  equalize  race 
values  by  establishing  percentages  of  each 
race  to  be  admitted  he  felt  to  be  imprac- 
ticable, liable  to  give  free  play  to  race 

'See  the  Survey  for  January  7. 
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prejudice,  and  unnecessary,  because 
whatever  the  race  admitted  the  problem 
of  the  alien  in  America,  he  said,  is  a 
problem  of  but  one  generation,  on  ac- 
count of  that  marvelous  assimilative 
power  of  American  institutions  com- 
mented on  by  James  Bryce.  The  scien- 
tific investigations  of  the  commission  it- 
self show  how  potent  America  is  to  make 
Americans,  as  even  in  physical  charac- 

;cs  the  children  of  foreigners  are 
found  to  be  Americans  and  not  all- 

Th<  of  a  money  require- 

ment he  deemed  unnecessary  and  unfair 
if  the  alien  offered  a  healthy  body  able 
to  work.  Literacy,  too,  as  a  requirement, 
he  di  -  unnecessary  on  the  same 

ground,  and  also  because  it  is  a  problem 
of  but  one  genera'  ie  childr 

the  illiterate  foreigner  show  a  larger  per- 
centage of  literacy  than  do  those  of  the 
native  born. 

Finally,  he  held  that  the  recommenda- 
tion to  exclude  men  without  families 
would  both  keep  out  of  Ami-rica  the  most 
fluid  element  in  our  labor  supply  and 
would  also  work  great  injustice  on  • 
men  who  come  over  alone  in  order  to  pre- 
pare homes  for  their  families  in  the  new 

Id. 

A  further  defect  in  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  commission  and  a  defect  of 
the  utmost  importance,  he  held,  was  the 
neglect  to  provide  that  those  emigrating 
from  their  native  country  on  account  of 

'•us  or  political  persecution  should 
be  relieved  of  any  but  the  minimum  re- 
quirements for  admission. 

The  true  solution  of  the  immigration 

••m  Mr.  Kohler  believes  to  lie  not  in 
a  policy  of  restriction,  but  in  a  wide  ex- 

•n  of  the  movement  for  better  distri- 

:i  of  population  carried  on  by  the 
Jewish     Industrial     Removal     So, 
which  he  held  ha  some    55,000 

MS  where  their  lalw>r  i^   need< 
well  as  by  the  Federal  Information   P>u- 
reau  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration. 

law  as  it  stands  met  with 
Mr  Kohler's  approval,  but  he  found 
much  to  criticise  in  its  administration. 
The  present  administration  has  by  free 
interpretation  of  the  law  constituted  it- 
self a  law  in  itself,  he  said,  and  already 
practically  ad  me  of  the  present 

recommendat:  the    commission. 


'N       ; 
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Yort   Preu. 

>n  i,E8. 

Mna  «n  Imperial  edict  and  ID  New  York 
•  decree  at  faablon  are  reducing  Imlr.  The  two 
do  not  luually  go  together,  for,  ai  an  Inreatl- 
gator  at  HIM  fbllil  Welfare  Kihll.il  (.... 
hmlr  of  Chln»»e  coolleo  l«  tran«fnnii>-<|  In  damp 
Ka*i  Side  cellar*  Into  the  mo«t  bewitching  puff* 
and  curl*. 

such  as  the  money  requirement  for  en- 
trance, and  the  tendency  to  exclude  men 
without  families.  The  medical  test  has 
also  become  more  exacting  than  the  law, 
as  he  understands  it,  requires  and  he 
charges  that  the  boards  of  inquiry  adopt 
unfair  methods  in  passing  on  doubtful 
cases  —  both  in  treatment  of  witnesses  and 
in  n-'t  keeping  written  records  as  the 
law  requires  —  and  pass  such  careless 
judgments  that  fifty  per  cent  of  their  ex- 
.re  reversed  on  appeal.  With- 
in the  last  two  years  the  percentage  of 
exclusions  of  Jews  alone  has  risen  from 
.84  per  cent  to  1.86  per  cent. 

:  t-tary  Xagle,  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  I.al>or,  in  his  reply  to  Mr. 
Kohler's  criticism  of  the  present  admin- 
istration, said  that  he  believed  that  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  free  inter- 
pretation of  the  law  worked  in  favor 
of  the  alien.  This  he  knew  to  be  the 
fact  in  appeal  cases,  and  he  believed  that 
as  far  as  it  could  be  done  by  a  small  num- 
ber of  men  called  upon  to  do  too  large 
an  amount  of  work  {his  was  the  case  at 
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^^^^_  Davenport  in  Nev>  York  Globe. 

TO  THE  FARMS  OR  THE  SLUMS? 

the  ports  also.  He  believed  that  the  great 
need  of  the  Immigration  Bureau  was  a 
quantitative  and  a  qualitative  improve- 
ment in  its  employes,  and  especially  in 
the  boards  of  inquiry. 

TEACH  PRISONERS  THROUGH 
CORRESPONDENCE    SCHOOLS 

The  system  of  instruction  instituted  by 
Anna  Ticknor  and  her  friends  many 
years  ago  in  Boston  was  probably  the 
first  attempt  at  thoroughly  good  teaching 
by  mail.  The  various  teachers  were 
scattered  throughout  New  England  and 
the  pupils  were  distributed  all  over  the 
United  States.  The  Chautauqua  and 
other  systems  have  followed,  but  as  yet 
there  has  been  no  systematic  use  of  such 
methods  for  reaching  prisoners.  A  few 
of  our  best  penal  and  reformatory  insti- 
tutions have  allowed  specially  selected 
inmates  to  take  advantage  through  cor- 
respondence schools  of  instruction  in 
higher  branches,  such  as  mechanical 
drawing,  mathematics  and  designing. 
The  best  prisons  and  reformatories  have 
instruction  in  the  common  branches  with- 
in the  walls. 

The  English  prison  board  is  ahead  of 
us  in  the  correspondence  school  as  a  defi- 
nite plan.  The  Home  Office  is  to  have 
courses  given  to  convicts  sentenced  to 


long  terms  and  to  boys  in  the  Borstal 
institutions,  by  means  of  the  Interna- 
tional Correspondence  Schools.  This  de- 
cision is  the  result  of  an  experiment  with 
'twelve  inmates  of  one  of  the  Borstal  in- 
stitutions whose  records  were  admirable. 
Two  of  them  are  making  great  progress 
in  navigation,  algebra,  geometry  and  trig- 
onometry, to  prepare  to  be  navigators ; 
another  is  taking  up  mechanical  drawing. 
They  are  to  be  allowed  to  study  lan- 
guages by  the  modern  method  which  uses 
the  phonograph.  There  are  also  to  be 
illustrated  lectures  to  inmates  of  prisons 
on  the  industries  of  the  country,  as  a 
spur  to  these  young  men  to  fit  themselves 
for  honest  work  oh  their  release.  The  ex- 
periments will  be  watched  with  great  in- 
terest by  prison  officials  and  if  successful 
will  surely  find  imitators  in  other  lands. 

COURSE     FOR    TEACHERS. 
OF  BACKWARD  CHILDREN 

The  stand  taken  some  years  ago  by 
the  Training  School  for  Backward  and 
Feeble-minded  Children  at  Vineland, 
N.  J.,  that  a  public  institution  must  do 
more  than  merely  house  and  feed  those 
in  its  care,  has  borne  new  fruit  in  a  win- 
ter course  of  professional  training  for 
teachers  in  special  classes  of  the  public 
schools  which  will  open  February  7. 
The  Vineland  institution  has  become 
practically  a  laboratory  for  the  study  and 
solution  of  the  social  and  scientific  prob- 
lems which  fall  within  its  scope.  It  has 
for  eight  years  conducted  a  successful 
summer  course  for  teachers,  and  from 
•this  has  grown  so  great  a  demand  that 
the  winter  course  will  be  opened,  cover- 
ing a  much  longer  term — until  April  30 — 
and  both  more  extensive  and  intensive 
in  its  work. 

The  course  is  based  on  the  realization 
by  the  superintendent,  E.  R.  Johnstone, 
that  the  problem  of  backward  and  defec- 
tive children  in  public  schools  grows  more 
serious  every  year.  They  must  be  segre- 
gated in  special  classes,  not  only  for  their 
own  sake,  but  even  more  for  the  sake  of 
the  normal  children  who  are  their  asso- 
ciates. The  results  of  special  classes 
wherever  established  have  exceeded  all 
expectations.  The  missing  link  in  the 
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thorough  working  out  of  a  system  for 
backward  and  defective  children  is  the 
specially  trained  teacher,  and  it  is  this 
expert  training  which  the  institution 
plans  to  furnish. 

The  students  will  have  opportunity  to 

ve  backward  and  mentally  defective 

children  in  every  phase  of  their  home, 

school,  and  social  life,  and  will  receive 

definite  instruction  in  method,  theory,  and 

•ice. 

The  announcement  shows  a  rounded 
mi  ni   lectures  by  Superintendent 
lone,  Dr.  (ioddard,  the  director  of 
rch,  and   Mrs.    N'ash,  the  principal 
of  the  school  department.    There  will  be 
•  teach  these  children  in  the 
•Iroom    and    in    vocational   training 
Individual  children  will  be  as- 
signed  for  study  and  classification  and 
•>tudents  will  carry  on  special  investiga- 
in  the  laboratory,  where  practical 
•  •f  mental  capacity  and  the  uses  of 
•is  pieces  of  apparatus  have  been 
skillfully     demonstrated.        Membership 
will  be  limited  to  teachers  already  doing 
work  in  special  or  ungraded  classes  and 
those  who  contemplate  taking  up  such 
work. 

Details  of  the  course,  tuition  charges, 
and  other  information  can  be  secured  of 
Mr.  Johnstone. 

THE  CHOLERA  IN 
CONSTANTINOPLE 

Although  the  American  College  for 
tantinople  began  the  year 
auspiciously  with  about  250  pupils 
in  attendance  and  the  construction  of  its 
new  buildings  well  advanced,  the  success 
«f  its  work  is  now  seriously  menaced  by 
fh->lera.  F.milv  Ray  Gregory,  professor 
of  pi.  and  hygiene  in  the  college, 

writes  under  date  nber  25  :  "The 

cholera  has  come,  and  has  now  reached 
such  proportions  that  the  city  day  schools 
have  been  closed,  and  all  schools  national 
and  foreign  having  boarding  and  day  stu- 
dents have  been  requested  by  the  Sani- 
tary r..mmi^»ion  to  close  their  doors  to 
day  students  for  a  week." 

Such  a  situation  is  particularly  diffi- 
cult to  deal  with  in  Constantinople  be- 
cause of  the  ignorance  and  superstition 
of  great  masses  of  the  population.  A 


Bradley  to   Chtfope   Mttct. 
BETTKK    I  IUK    ATI-MANTES    AB«    NEEDED. 

rumor  which  is  said  to  be  rife  among 
the  ignorant,  that  cholera  victims  are 
poisoned  if  discovered  by  the  physicians, 
leads  to  the  concealment  of  cases.  The 
great  need  is  for  instruction  in  cleanliness 
and  other  simple  means  for  the  preven- 
tion of  conditions  that  lead  to  cholera 
and  similar  diseases.  The  city  govern- 
ment recognizes  the  fundamental  impor- 
tance of  such  instruction,  both  in  hinder- 
ing the  spread  of  the  disease  at  present 
and  in  preventing  a  recurrence  of  the 
epidemic,  and  has  asked  the  co-operation 
of  physicians,  teachers,  and  the  press  in 
educating  the  public. 

Professor  Gregory,  although  her  de- 
partment has  no  endowment  for  the  pur- 
pose, has  entered  bravely  upon  the  cam- 
paign. With  only  a  small  sum  which 
was  given  her  recently  by  a  visiting  phy- 
sician who  saw  the  pressing  need  of  such 
instruction,  she  has  instituted  two  courses 
of  lectures  in  Turkish,  one  at  Stamboul 
and  the  other  at  Constantinople,  and  is 
making  the  prevention  of  cholera  her 
principal  theme.  Without  funds  her  ef- 
forts must  of  necessity  be  cruelly  ham- 
pered, but  the  courage  with  which  she 
has  entered  upon  the  fight,  in  face  of  the 
certainty  that  it  must  soon  be  discontin- 
ued if  financial  assistance  is  not  forth- 
coming, may  go  far  toward  securing  for 
the  college  an  endowme/it  for  instruction 
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Minor  in  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 
DISGORGING. 

in  preventive  hygiene,  for  which  there  is 
nowhere  more  urgent  need.  Borden 
Parker  Bowne,  380  Longwood  avenue, 
Boston,  is  president  of  the  American 
College  for  Girls  Corporation  in  this 
country. 

NATIONAL  CAMPAIGN   FOR 
POSTAL    SAVINGS     BANKS 

The  campaign  for  a  postal  savings 
bank  system  was  one  of  the  three  tasks 
which,  at  the  beginning  of  last  year,  THE 
SURVEY  urged  as  a  national  program  for 
social  workers  to  set  themselves  for  1910. 
Owing  to  the  interest  shown  by  President 
Taft  the  first  step  has  been  taken.  A  few 
banks  have  been  opened.  But  the  suc- 
cess which  has  followed  from  years  of 
effort  may  be  only  partial  unless  a  watch 
is  kept  to  see  that  the  system  receives 
a  fair  trial.  During  the  first  week  of 
January,  newspapers  printed  meager  tele- 


graph reports  from  some  of  the  offices 
giving  the  news  of  the  first  few  days. 
Since  then  little  has  appeared  about 
Uncle  Sam  as  a  banker.  After  two  re- 
quests for  fuller  details,  which  the  de- 
partment at  Washington  ought  at  least  to 
have,  an  answer  to  the  second  came  from 
the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Postal  Savings  System,  saying:  "In 
reply  I  regret  to  state  that  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  furnish  you  with  this  infor- 
mation." 

The  news  reports  available  seem  to 
show  that  very  fair  results  have  been  se- 
cured where  the  fact  that  the  banks  had 
been  opened  received  sufficient  advertis- 
ing. In  Nebraska  City,  Neb.,  it  is  re- 
ported that  many  patrons  were  turned 
away  because  of  a  lack  of  certificates 
of  deposit  of  the  larger  denominations 
which,  if  true,  shows  that  a  slip  was  made 
in  the  preparations.  At  Deadwood, 
S.  D.,  and  Dover,  Del.,  the  public  at 
large  did  not  know  that  the  bank  had  been 
opened.  At  Dover  the  reports  state  there 
were  not  even  any  signs  in  the  office 
about  postal  savings.  Satisfactory  busi- 
ness seems  to  have  been  done  at  Port 
Arthur,  Tex.,  where  many  foreigners 
made  deposits  ;  Brunswick,  Ga. ;  Ruther- 
ford, N.  J. ;  Ashtabula,  O.,  and  Olympic, 
Wash.  At  Pekin,  111.,  there  was  quite  a 
rush  and  300  accounts  were  opened. 
Poor  results  were  secured  at  Houghton, 
Mich. ;  Middlesboro,  Ky.,  and  in  New 
England,  where  perhaps  it  was  to  be  ex- 
pected since  the  savings  bank  is  such  a 
well  established  institution  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  At  Bristol,  R.  I., 
school  children  made  many  deposits, 
which  was  probably  due  to  the  interest 
taken  by  the  local  school  authorities.  De- 
posits by  mail  from  all  over  Alabama 
were  received  at  Bessemer,  but  these 
were  returned.  The  local  deposits  were 
large  owing  partly  to  the  interest  of  the 
president  of  the  Bessemer  Foundry  and 
Machine  Company  who  was  himself  the 
first  depositor.  In  one  instance  a  local 
bank  had  to  raise  its  rate  of  interest  to 
prevent  a  loss  of  deposits. 

From  the  general  tenor  of  the  reports 
it  seems  that,  though  the  postmasters  of 
the  offices  selected  in  thirty-six  of  the 
eastern  states  were  called  to  Washington 
for  instructions,  the  department  did  not 
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take  active  measures  to  advertise  the  new 
feature  of  the  service.  The  success  or 
failure  during  the  first  week  seems  in 
several  cases  to  have  been  due  to  the  in- 
terest, or  want  of  interest,  of  people  in 
the  cities  selected  who  are  in  a  position 
to  influence  others. 

The  interest  of  social  workers,  which 
led  them  to  establish  such  organizations 
as  the  Provident  Loan  Society  and  the 
Penny  Provident  Fund,  should  make 
them  see  that  the  facilities  offered  by 
the  postal  savings  banks  are  used.  The 
many  settlement,  school,  and  church  sav- 
ings funds  for  children  should  serve  as 
feeders  and  advertising  agencies  for  the 
government  savings  depositaries.  Stamp 
stations  for  the  penny  provident  fund-i 
should  be  encouraged  in  the  cities  in 
which  postal  savings  banks  have  been 
established.  It  should  be  fairly  easy  to 
ask  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  and  the  for- 
eigner to  trust  the  government.  Collec- 
tions made  at  schools  and  churches  can 
be  deposited  with  the  post  office.  This 
is  done  very  successfully  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. The  results  of  the  first  few  days 
in  Bristol,  R.  I.,  and  Bessemer,  Ala . 
show  what  can  be  done  by  active  encour- 
agement. If  social  workers,  ministers, 
and  employers  suggest  the  use  of  the  gov- 
ernment banks  their  deposits  will  aug- 
ment, so  that  the  government  will  have 
no  excuse  for  failing  to  extend  the  sys- 
tem as  rapidly  as  possible. 

BOILER  INSPECTION  BILL 
PASSES    FEDERAL  SENATE 

After  years  of  persistent  effort  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
of  Linemen  and  Enginemen,  of  Railway 
Trainmen,  and  of  Boilermakers  have 
succeeded  in  getting  a  bill  for  the  in- 
•>f  locomotive  boilers  through 
the  United  States  Senate.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  inadequate  inspection  laws  in 
a  few  states,  the  United  States  has  hith- 
erto almost  entirely  neglected  the  ques- 
tion of  the  prevention  of  boiler  explo- 
with  the  result  that  this  class  of 
industrial  accident  is  more  than  three 
as  common  in  America  as  in  con- 
tinental F-iirope  and  England.  At  the 
last  session  of  Congress  a  bill  providing 
tri-monthly  inspection  of  locomotive  boil- 


nttitmrgh    Qattttr—Timet. 
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ers,  under  the  supervision  of  a  general 
inspector  having  at  least  five  years'  prac- 
tical experience  as  boilermaker  or  en- 
gineer, and  setting  a  penalty  of  $1,000 
for  each  violation  of  the  law,  was  de- 
feated by  the  continued  opposition  of 
railway  companies,  master  machinists 
and  boss  boilermakers. 

The  present  bill  is  the  result  of  a 
compromise  between  the  opposing  forces. 
It  provides  for  fifty  inspectors  who  shall 
make  such  a  number  of  inspections  of 
each  boiler  as  "are  consistent  with  their 
other  duties" ;  requires  only  that  the  gen- 
eral inspector  and  his  two  assistants 
"shall  be  selected  with  respect  to  their 
practical  knowledge"  of  boiler  making, 
and  imposes  a  smaller  penalty  for  viola- 
tion. It  is,  however,  an  advance  over  the 
law  for  inspection  of  marine  boilers — the 
only  other  federal  legislation  on  the  sub- 
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ject.  It  will  be  presented  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  as  H.  B.  25,924,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  its  expected  passage 
there  will  be  followed  by  an  effort  to  ob- 
tain uniform  and  adequate  state  in- 
spection of  stationary  boilers. 

FIRST  AID  IN  PEACE 
AS  WELL  AS  IN  WAR 

The  American  Red  Cross  has  put  on 
the  road  a  special  Pullman  car  contrived 
as  a  hospital-on-wheels  for  use  at  disas- 
ters and  as  a  moving  lecture  room  on 
first  aid  work.  Besides  cooking,  eating 
and  sleeping  quarters  for  the  staff  it  has 
a  room  twenty-six  feet  long  which  can  be 
used  as  either  emergency  hospital  or  lec- 
ture hall. 

For  use  at  the  scenes  of  accidents  the 
car  has  an  equipment  of  scientific  appa- 
ratus, such  as  the  Draeger  helmet  which 
is  put  over  the  head  of  a  man  entering 
a  mine  filled  with  poisonous  gases  and 
smoke,  and  the  pulmotor  for  restoring 
respiration  to  asphyxiated  persons. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  car,  however, 
is  educational — to  teach  the  essential 
principles  and  methods  of  first  aid  work 
to  workmen  in  dangerous  trades.  Here 
it  can  be  made  the  means  of  saving  many 
lives.  "The  Red  Cross  points  out  that 
in  certain  industries  deaths  from  dis- 
ease are  insignificant  in  comparison  with 
deaths  f  com  accident.  In  the  registration 
area  (comprising  55  per  cent  of  the  coun- 
try's population)  accidents  in  1909 


caused  over  67  per  cent  of  all  deaths 
among  steam  railway  employes  between 
the  ages  of  25  and  34;  over  61  per  cent 
among  miners  and  quarrymen  and  over 
28  per  cent  among  iron  and  steel  workers. 
The  accident  death  rate  for  the  workers 
in  all  mechanical  and  manufacturing 
pursuits  is  21.9  per  cent. 

These  are  the  people  the  Red  Cross  is 
trying  to  reach  with  its  first  aid  car. 

Dr.  M.  W.  Glasgow  is  in  charge.  Dr. 
M.  J.  Shields,  another  Red  Cross  first 
aid  surgeon,  has  been  detailed  to  the 
seven  rescue  cars  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Mines.  The  first  aid  depart- 
ments is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  M.  J. 
Shields  of  the  army  medical  service. 

ILLINOIS  REPORT  UPON 
INDUSTRIAL  DISEASES 

Effort  to  study  and  combat  occupa- 
tional diseases  in  the  United  States  has 
lagged  behind  that  of  European  coun- 
tries. The  report  of  the  Illinois  Commis- 
sion on  Occupational  Diseases  which  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Legislature  recom- 
mends legislative  action.  It  should  stim- 
ulate other  states  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment aggressively  to  push  forward  in- 
vestigations and  secure  laws  needed  to 
bring  this  country  up  to  the  standards 
set  by  others  in  protecting  workers  from 
injurious  conditions  of  labor. 

Although  the  scope  of  the  Illinois  in- 
quiry included  a  wide  range,  special  em- 
phasis was  placed  upon  lead  as  the  most 
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important  industrial  poison.  The  com- 
mission declares  that  in  most  cases  the 
effects  of  this  and  other  health  destroy- 
ing factors  in  daily  work  are  easily 
preventable. 

The  membership  of  the  commission 
comprises  leaders  in  business  and  indus- 
trial interests  of  the  state,  public  health 
officials,  and  other  representative  citizens. 
The  report  should  lead  to  the  passage  of 
the  bills  proposed.  A  summary  of  the 
findings  and  the  suggested  legislation  will 
appear  in  an  early  issue  of  THE  SURVEY. 

EDITORIAL  GRIST 


SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF 
SUBWAY  PLANS 

JOHN  MARTIN 

Plans  for  the  extension  of  rapid  transit 
by  subways  and  elevated  lines  in  New 
York  may  be  considered  from  various 
standpoints.  Tenement  dwellers,  tax- 
payers, investors  and  real  estate  develop- 
ers have  differing  and,  sometimes,  an- 
tagonistic interests  in  the  matter.  Social 
workers  are  special  attorneys  for  the 
tenement  dwellers.  Primarily  they  are 
concerned  to  secure  such  developments 
as  will  make  life  easier  and  wholesomer 
for  the  thousands  of  families  that  are 
packed  into  diminutive  flats,  panting  for 
.air,  stinted  of  sunshine,  painfully  scrap- 
ing together  the  rent.  Taxpayers  arc 
well  organized  and  skilful  in  voicing  their 
interests ;  real  estate  developers,  before 
whom  golden  millions  dangle  from  new 
lines  in  outer  suburbs,  are  sleepless  in 
urging  their  claims;  and  financiers,  who 
n  profits  and  increased  val- 
ues for  their  pro[x:rty  in  the  present  sub- 
way, are  keenly  alive  to  their  own  wel- 
fare. But  tenement  dwellers  have  few 
to  guard  their  interests  and  to  examine 
proposals  with  an  eye  single  to  the  effects 
on  their  comfort  and  their  rents. 

11  rity  officials  are  apt  to  consider 
that  their  primary  duty  is  to  protect  "the 
city"  by  securing  the  highest  net  money 
return  for  franchises,  which  may  go  to 
the  relief  of  taxes.  They  forget,  some- 
times, that  "the  city"  is  the  body  of  tax- 


payers in  their  corporate  capacity — a 
body  only  20,000  strong  in  New  York 
city — and  that  the  other  4,000,000  odd 
are  nut  directly  benefited  by  profits  from 
municipal  franchises  which  lower  the  tax 
rate  a  point  or  two,  since,  as  was  re- 
cently shown  in  THE  SURVEY,  economists 
are  practically  agreed  that  the  tax  rate 
has  very  little,  if  any,  effect  on  rents. - 

While  therefore  city  officers  are  in 
duty  bound  to  safeguard  the  interests  of 
taxpayers  as  against  franchise  corpora- 
tions, still  more  are  they  under  moral 
obligation  to  represent,  with  unwinking 
vigilance,  the  inarticulate  rentpayers, 
whose  housing  and  health  are  the  most 
important  factors  effected  by  rapid  tran- 
sit improvements. 

What  factors  most  affect  the  tenement 
dwellers  in  the  matter?  (i)  A  five-cent 
fare  with  universal  transfers,  and  (2)  the 
opening  of  large  new  areas  to  settlement. 
Consider  these  in  turn. 

A  humble  nickel  is  the  highest  fare  that 
a  wage-earner  can  pay  for  each  of  his 
double  daily  journeys.  He  cannot  reside 
in  any  district  to  which,  either  on  ac- 
count of  a  fare  graduated  according  to 
distance  or  on  account  of  transfer  to 
different  lines,  the  total  charge  is  over 
five  cents.  A  double  fare  on  account  of 
transfer  means  to  him  at  least  thirty  dol- 
lars a  year  extra — or  two  weeks'  wages. 
As  the  joint  committee  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  the  Merchants'  Asso- 
ciation says : 

To  the  multitude  of  individuals  who  will 
use  the  subway  system  a  single  fare,  with 
transfers,  as  against  a  double  fare,  means  a 
saving  to  them  every  year  of  many  millions 
of  dollars.  It  also  means  the  fairly  even- 
spread  of  population  all  over  the  city.  A 
double  fare,  with  so-called  independent  and 
competing  line*,  means  the  concentration  of 
population  within  the  limited  areas  that  can 
be  served  by  one  system  or  the  other.  No 
feature  of  the  subway  problem  approaches  in 
the  gravity  of  its  consequences  the  importance 
of  making  the  city's  subway  system  a  means 
of  distributing  population  rather  than  a  means 
of  re-concentrating  it 

So  much  has  been  accomplished  by 
the  Committee  on  Congestion  of  Popu- 
lation. To-day  commercial  bodies  lay 
stress  upon  the  importance  of  scattering 
the  city's  population. 

'Who  Vttj*  the  Tazn  In  Growing  Cltl«»?  By 
John  Martin.  THB  SUIVCT.  October  15,  1910. 
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There  are  two  schemes  of  transit  de- 
velopment under  active  discussion  in 
New  York — the  triborough  and  the  in- 
terborough  routes.  If  the  triborough  line 
be  built,  independent  of  and  designed  to 
compete  with  the  existing  subway,  as  its 
advocates  proclaim,  then  the  under- 
ground transit  of  the  city  will  be  in  two 
distinct  parts  and  a  ride  on  both  parts 
will  cost  two  nickels.  If  the  interborough 
plan  be  executed,  the  underground  sys- 
tem will  be  unbroken  and  a  nickel  will 
carry  a  passenger  from  any  point  on  it 
to  any  other  point. 

Further,  the  interborough  plan,  in  the 
words  of  the  joint  committee,  "makes  it 
certain  that  a  single  fare  will  prevail 
over  all  future  developments  of  the  sys- 
tem." 

It  is  argued  that,  should  the  triborough 
line  be  constructed,  the  city  would  be  able 
to  compel  the  Interborough  Company,  by 
business  necessity,  to  exchange  transfers 
with  the  operator  of  the  triborough  sys- 
tem. That  is  a  prophecy.  No  precedent 
justifying  such  an  optimistic  prediction 
is  quoted.  More  likely,  as  Mayor  Gay- 
nor  has  pointed  out,  the  operator  for  the 
triborough  line,  who  must  be  secured  by 
open  bidding,  will  be  the  Interborough 
Company  acting  under  another  name; 
and  even  if  an  independent  operator  were 
secured  a  combination,  by  agreement 
with  the  Interborough  Company,  would 
be  more  probable  than  an  active  compe- 
tition between  them.  And  the  double 
fare,  a  mine  of  wealth,  would  surely  be 
retained.  Competition  as  a  means  of 
regulating  municipal  franchises  is  out- 
worn and  discredited.  Public  service 
commissions  are  the  modern  devices  for 
effecting  such  regulation.  Monopoly  is 
inevitable  and  indeed,  under  regulation, 
desirable.  A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth 
two  in  the  bush.  To  the  wage-earner  the 
certainty  of  a  single  fare  over  the  whole 
system  is  worth  much  more  than  the 
hope  that  the  pressure  of  competition 
will  compel  an  exchange  of  transfers  be- 
tween separate  lines. 

(2)  The  next  great  concern  of  the 
tenement  dweller  in  the  problem  is  that 
wide,  unoccupied  areas  in  the  Bronx, 
Brooklyn,  Queens  and  Richmond,  the 
breezy  expanses  which  stifling  rentpayers 


are  panting  to  gain,  shall  swiftly  be 
brought  into  use,  so  that  acres  of  new 
houses  may  offer  space  to  the  150,000 
persons  added  each  year  to  the  city's 
population,  in  order  that  greater  pres- 
'sure  on  existing  accommodations  may 
not  force  rents  still  higher.  As  was 
snown  in  the  article  above  referred  to, 
the  competition  of  accessible  new  houses 
in  the  outer  zone  is  the  strongest  eco- 
nomic force  that  restrains  the  elevation 
of  rents  all  over  the  city. 

The  interborough  plan  would  render 
available  much  more  new  land  than  the 
triborough  plan,  and  especially  as  that 
plan  was  amputated  in  Brooklyn  in  the 
proposals  of  Mr.  McAdoo.  Further,  the 
contracts  for  the  triborough  route  thus 
far  advertised  by  the  Public  Service 
Commission  do  not  include  a  single  yard 
of  track  into  any  undeveloped  territory, 
and  there  is  grave  danger  that,  should  the 
triborough  route  be  decided  on,  the  bi- 
furcating limbs  into  Brooklyn  on  the 
south  and  the  Bronx  on  the  north,  which 
alone  would  run  into  virgin  districts, 
would  not  be  built  for  many  years  on  ac- 
count of  their  cost.  In  order  to  show 
that  the  city's  credit  within  the  next  five 
years  would  be  sufficient  to  construct 
these  extensions,  the  comptroller  and  the 
president  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
predicate  the  use  of  one-half  of  the  dock 
bonds  that  may  be  released  from  the 
calculation  of  the  city  debt.  But  the 
urgent  necessity  for  improvement  of  the 
city's  dock  system  will  hardly  permit 
such  a  division.  Certainly  it  is  risky  to 
count  on  it. 

When  experts  declared  that  the  far- 
stretching  limbs  of  the  triborough  route 
could  not  be  built  and  the  whole  system 
operated  on  a  five-cent  fare,  the  project 
of  paying  for  them  by  assessment  on  the 
land  values  they  created  was  devised. 
That  device  would  so  reduce  the  fixed 
charges  as  to  make  a  nickel  fare  unas- 
sailable. But,  unfortunately,  the  legal 
provisions  for  such  a  scheme,  drafted 
by  the  Public  Service  Commission,  have 
proven  defective  and  the  commission  has 
postponed  consideration  of  the  necessary 
amendments  of  the  law.  Therefore  the 
building  of  the  outlying  links  under  the 
triborough  plan  would  probably  be  long 
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deferred.  By  the  construction  of  the 
abbreviated  route  the  rents  of  tenement 
dwellers  would  practically  be  unaffected. 

Further,  as  the  hostile  report  of 
Messrs.  Prendergast  and  Mitchel  states, 
the  interborough  scheme  "has  realty  ac- 
cepted the  triborough's  route  and  added 
a  short  extension  to  its  own  system  north- 
ward to  White  Plains  road.  In  Brook- 
lyn it  has  again  adopted  the  triborough 
routes,  except  Broadway,  adding  an  ex- 
tension of  its  present  system  outward 
along  the  Eastern  Parkway  to  Buffalo 
avenue."  These  additions,  which  citi- 
zens formerly  despaired  of  compelling 
the  interborough  to  adopt,  render  its 
plans  superior  to  its  rival's  with  respect 
to  the  new  lands  to  be  brought  into  occu- 
pation. 

Though  tenement  dwellers  are  not  di- 
rectly concerned  with  the  financial  costs 
of  the  competing  systems,  they  are  affect- 
ed by  one  feature — the  third-tracking  of 
the  Second.  Third,  and  Ninth  elevated 
lines  and  the  adoption  of  elevated  con- 
struction in  Brooklyn  and  the  Bronx. 

An  amazing  feature  of  all  the  plans  is 
the  cool  assumption  that  mile  upon  mile 
of  new  elevated  track  may  be  built,  with- 
out the  restriction,  even,  that,  except  for 
fifteen  per  cent  of  the  route,  a  type  of 
construction  shall  be  adopted  which  will 
permit  noiseless  operation.  In  a  decade 
or  two  the  new  streets  traversed  by  the 
proposed  elevated  structures  will  be 
densely  peopled.  Then  citizens  will  won- 
der why  the  city  permitte"!.  in  i<>n,  a 
type  of  structure  which  sacrificed  people 
to  dollars.  Geveland  is  installing  a  type 
of  subway  which  costs  no  more  than  an 
elevated  structure.  And  the  offer  of  the 
designer  to  put  that  type  at  the  disposal 
ew  York  has  been  ignored  by  the 
Public  Service  Commission.  Surely  the 
elimination,  not  the  multiplication,  of 
elevated  lines  is  the  correct  policy  for  the 
twentieth  century. 

The  third-tracking  of  the  elevated 
lines,  which  the  Interborough  Company 
asks  to  make  a  condition  of  its  scheme, 
has  been  successfully  opposed  by  social 
workers  for  several  years.  This  plan, 
with  its  corollary  of  double-decking  the 
elevated  lines  in  some  streets  and  build- 
ing additional  lines  in  other  streets  in  the 


congested  quarters  on  the  lower  East 
Side,  would  further  sacrifice  regions  al- 
ready hideous,  and  add  noise,  dirt,  and 
darkness  to  rooms  already  hardly  hab- 
itable. To  assent  to  such  proposals 
would  be  ruthlessly  to  sacrifice  the  wel- 
fare of  Manhattan  residents  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  Bronx ;  and  while  easy  ac- 
cess to  the  Bronx  would  be  a  •boon  to 
Manhattan,  the  price  of  that  boon  would 
be  too  high. 

The  provisions  as  to  the  length  and 
financial  terms  of  the  elevated  franchise, 
as  accepted  by  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission, which  Professor  Bemis  has  skil- 
fully exposed,  are  evidently  so  vulner- 
able that  the  Board  of  Estimate  will 
easily  find  arguments  for  rejecting  them. 
All  the  reports  on  the  subject  also  prove 
that  the  Interborough  Company's  offer, 
irrespective  of  the  elevated  franchises, 
which  are  improperly  coupled  with  it, 
should  in  justice  to  the  taxpayers  be 
altered  in  many  details.  Tenant  dwellers 
are  interested  in  the  proposal  to  induce 
the  Interborough  Company  to  carry  r>ut 
m  entirely  on  its  own  credit,  because 
every  dollar  put  into  subways  leaves  the 
less  to  be  expended  on  schools,  parks, 
playgrounds,  health,  and  recreation. 
Should  no  city  money  be  required  for 
the  interborough  plan,  the  wide  margin 
to  the  city's  credit  after  July  i  next  would 
make  it  easy  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the 
social  service  departments  for  more 
buildings  and  permanent  improvements. 

It  remains,  therefore,  for  the  Board 
of  Estimate  to  secure  both  important 
amendments  of  the  contract  and  separate 
consideration  of  the  proposals  for  third- 
tracking  and  extension  of  the  elevated 
lines.  If  satisfactory  adjustment  of  these 
points  is  made,  an  era  of  extended  fast 
transit  and  restrained  tenement  rents 
will  dawn. 

THE    COMING    AMERICAN 

MARION  SHERWOOD  KELLOGG 

Three  interpretations  of  America, 
two  by  Americans  of  very  different 
outlook,  and  one  by  an  Englishman  for 
many  years  a  resident  of  the  United 
States,  have  a  special  interest  in  the  light 
of  the  discussion  of  the  possibility  of  an 
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American  racial  type  provoked  by  Prof. 
Franz  Boas's  report  to  the  Immigration 
Commission.  Professor  Boas  held  "the 
American-born  children  of  the  long- 
headed Sicilians,  and  those  of  the 
round-headed  east  European  Hebrews, 
have  nearly  the  same  intermediate 
head  form."  The  books,  of  course, 
have  less  to  do  with  physical  character- 
istics than  with  the  type  of  mind  and  in- 
stitutions of  the  new  continent. 

A.  Maurice  Low,  in  The  American 
People,  a  Study  in  National  Psychology,1 
writing  as  an  English  journalist  long  resi- 
dent in  the  United  States,  maintains  not 
only  that  we  are  a  new  race,  but  that 
of  the  races  of  the  world  only  the  Ameri- 
can has  a  record  from  its  inception,  as  it 
holds  the  peculiar  position  of  having  de- 
veloped within  modern  times.  As  essen- 
tial to  an  understanding  of  this  develop- 
ment, Mr.  Low  traces  historical  forces 
and  psychological  growth  side  by  side. 

Taking  the  Puritan  as  the  ruling  fac- 
tor, he  regards  him  not  as  a  mere  trans- 
planted Englishman.  Coming  from  the 
settled  life  of  a  quiet  English  village  into 
the  wilderness  of  infinite  spaces,  infinite 
possibilities,  infinite  freedom,  forced  to 
fight  even  for  existence,  the  Puritan  in 
less  than  a  generation  differed  greatly 
from  the  men  of  England,  acquiring  cer- 
tain stern  and  definite  traits,  but  big  with 
humanity  and  with  such  an  ideal  of  life 
as  one  might  expect  where  the  Bible  was 
the  real  constitution  of  the  state.  Puri- 
tanism was  as  much  a  politico-social  as  a 
religious  movement — "it  was  the  sowing 
of  the  seed  of  democracy  that  has  over- 
run the  earth."  Two  main  contributions 
of  the  Puritan  to  democracy,  this  author 
holds,  are  the  establishment  of  Sunday  as 
a  day  of  rest  and  the  founding  of  a  sys- 
tem of  popular  education.  Here  the 
Puritan  was  three  centuries  ahead  of  his 
time,  as  these  great  economic  and  social 
needs  were  not  generally  recognized  till 
generations  later.  Indeed,  one  may  doubt 
whether  they  are  fully  recognized  today, 
when  child  labor  committees  must  strug- 
gle to  safeguard  the  years  of  school-going 
in  our  manufacturing  states,  and  when 

1  The  American  People.  A  Study  In  National 
Psychology.  By  A.  Maurice  Low.  Houghton  Mlf- 
flln  Company.  Boston  and  New  York,  1909.  Pp. 
4J6.  Price  '$2.25 ;  by  mall  of  THE  &DBVBY  $2.40. 


seven-day  labor  prevails  in  important  in- 
dustries. 

To  the  new  land  came  also  other  Eng- 
lishmen— but  to  a  very  different  environ- 
ment and  mode  of  life.  The  men  who 
settled  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  de- 
veloped an  economic  system  as  unlike 
England's  as  those,  of  the  Puritan  com- 
mon-wealths of  the  North.  With  its  foun- 
dation in  slavery  and  the  consequent  de- 
meaning of  physical  labor,  the  cultivation 
of  tobacco  and  rice  was  made  the  basis 
of  a  feudal  system  that  was  structurally 
undemocratic. 

But  from  the  first,  independence  was 
in  the  air  and  the  main  business  of  colo- 
nial governors  seemed  to  be  to  foster  that 
spirit  by  attempts  to  suppress  it : 

The  American  has  always  been  a  rebel. 
He  is  a  living  protest.  His  existence  is  a 
protest  against  usurped  authority.  To  a  rebel 
fighting  is  second  nature.  The  American  has 
always  fought,  against  nature,  against  man, 
against  government  when  that  government 
sought  to  oppress  him. 

Religious  persecution  drove  the  Puri- 
tan to  Massachusetts;  political  persecu- 
tion drove  the  Cavalier  to  Virginia.  And 
the  love  of  freedom  engendered  by  this 
persecution  made  Virginia  and  Massa- 
chusetts one  when  the  time  came  for 
them  to  enter  into  their  inheritance — 
liberty  and  national  life.  Mr.  Low  con- 
siders the  American 

a  blend  of  the  Puritan  and  the  Cavalier, 
to  accept  an  inexact  terminology  so 
rich  in  contrast ;  a  mixture  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Virginia ;  a  product  of  the 
corn  that  ripened  slowly  under  northern  skies 
and  the  tobacco  that  sprung  into  life  in  the 
South.  ...  It  was  tobacco  that  made 
Virginia  so  different  from  Massachusetts;  it 
was  Virginia  that  made  the  American  SQ 
different  from  what  he  would  have  been  had 
another  Massachusetts  taken  root  in  the 
South. 

But  England  was  not  to  have  the  mold- 
ing of  the  American  race  entirely  to  her- 
self. In  various  sections  of  the  country 
Dutch,  French,  Spanish,  Swede  held 
temporary  supremacy,  and  each  contrib- 
uted of  his  life  and  character  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree.  The  Englishman  has  as- 
similated, has  dominated  them  all.  Eng- 
lish speech,  traditions,  and  customs  have 
prevailed,  modified,  Mr.  Low  believes, 
more  by  conditions  of  life  in  America 
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than  by  infusion  of  foreign  blood.  One 
by  one  further  newcomers  have  been  ab- 
sorbed— Scotch,  Irish,  Germans,  Scandi- 
navians. 

The  intluence  of  a  new  untrammelled 
continent  U|H-II  the  English  islanders,  the 
conflict  and  balance  between  the  typo 
that  develop!  in  the  North  and  in  the 
South,  the  contact  with  mingled  peoples 
which  accentuated  the  changes  due  to 
environment — these  are  the  main  theme* 
discussed  by  Mr.  Low.  To  them  he  adds 
the  characterization  that  the 

history  of  the  United  States  is  a  study  of  a 
people  always  in  flux.  In  the  early  days 
there  was  never  a  time  when  they  were  not 
"emigrants."  They  "emigrated"  from  Mass- 
achusetts to  the  other  New  England  colonies, 
and  then  spread  to  New  York;  from  Vir- 
ginia they  went  to  the  Carolinas  and  further 
south;  from  New  England  they  stretched  to 
the  middle  West;  from  the  South  they 
bridged  the  Mississippi." 

Today, 

"the  man  from  Maine  and  the  woman  from 
Louisiana,  the  Californian  or  the  Dakotan. 
are  as  one  in  language,  in  thought,  in  pur- 
pose, and  the  same  ambitions  animate  both ; 
both  owe  allegiance  to  the  same  political  in- 
stitutions; neither  knows  any  country  which 
means  more  to  the  one  than  it  does  to  the 
other. 

Through  the  leaven  of  democracy  a 
new  race  ha  that  is  scarcely  more 

English  than  German,  no  more  French 
than  Scandinavian,  but  partakes  of  the 
characteristics  of  them  all.  What  will  be 
the  result  of  the  large  Slavic,  Latin,  and 
Jewish  emigration  of  today  remains  to 
be  seen.  Whatever  its  present  economic 
and  social  reactions,  we  have  no  reason 
to  fear — as  Mr.  Ix>w  reads  our  history — 
its  effect  on  the  development  of  Ameri- 
can individuality. 

After  following  Mr.  Low's  discussion. 
one  turns  with  interest  to  a  book 
by  an  American  on  The  Spirit  of  Ameri- 
ca.1 Passing  over  the  question  of  racial 
type.  Dr.  Van  Dyke  attempts  before  an 
audience  of  Frenchmen  a  sketch  of  the 
American  as  he  really  is  in  contrast  to 
the  idea  of  him  generally  held  abroad. 

the  ruling  trnit>  of  American  char- 
acter he  di  ve  elements:  "the  in- 
stinct of  self-reliance,  the  love  of  fair 

Tb«  Spirit  of  America.  By  Henry  Van  Dyke. 
The  M»cmlll«n  Company.  New  York.  1610.  Pp. 
fin.  Price  fl.SO  net;  by  mall  of  The  Surrey 
HBO. 


play,  the  energetic  will,  the  desire  of 
order,  the  ambition  of  self-development." 
These  characteristics  he  traces  through 
the  history  of  the  country  and  its  peo- 
ple— from  the  heritage  they  brought  f rom 
older  lands  to  the  heritage  they  have 
made  for  themselves  in  the  new.  To 
these  governing  principles  certain  others 
should  be  added,  less  tangible,  but  no  less 
important  to  a  comprehension  of  the 
American, — "a  strong  religious  feeling,  a 
sincere  love  of  nature,  a  vivid  sense  of 
humor,  and  a  deep  sentiment  of  hu- 
manity." Dr.  Van  Dyke  lays  much  em- 
phasis on  the  democracy  and  idealism  of 
American.-*,  and  sums  them  up  as  "a  peo- 
ple of  idealists  engaged  in  a  great  prac- 
tical task." 

The  book  is  made  up  of  seven  lectures 
given  on  the  Hyde  Foundation,  an  ex- 
change professorship,  at  the  University 
of  Paris.  The  subject  was  chosen  with 
the  avowed  object  of  promoting  friend- 
ship and  understanding  between  the  twa 
great  republics,  the  purpose  of  the  foun- 
dation. The  impression  received  is  of 
optimism  and  enthusiasm — of  that  in- 
tense belief  in  America  that  is  one  of  the 
strongest  characteristics  of  the  nation. 

As  a  foil  to  foreign  misconceptions, 
due  to  the  circulation  of  a  tourist  type  of 
American  abroad,  coupled  with  the  im- 
pressions of  continental  visitors  who  fail 
to  note  our  less  obtrusive  faculties,  the 
book  deserves  a  place  in  the  literature  of 
international  amenities.    But  as  an  inter- 
pretation   to    Americans    of    self-truth* 
about  which  they  themselves  have  mis- 
conceptions, it  has  less  to  offer.    Its  pur- 
pose is,  of  course,  a  more  polite  one  than 
either  the  keen  analysis  of  racial  forces 
by  our  English  critic,  or  the  sharp  criti- 
ns  and  constructive  suggestions  im- 
bedded in  the  454  pages  which  Herbert 
Croly  addresses  to  his  fellow  countrymen 
in  The  Promise  of  American  Life.1    For 
it  is  the  fatalistic  belief  of  Americans  in 
America    which,    in    its    common    form, 
arouses  the  ire  of  this  third  writer. 

Mr.  CVily's  claim  is  that  the  nation  is 
pervaded  anil  lx>und  togi-ther  by  an  ideal 
National  Promise — "the  vision  of  a  bet- 
ter future:  the  belief  that  somehow  and 
sometime  something  better  will  happen  to 

1  The    Promlw>   of    American    Life.  By    Herbert 

froly.       The     Macmlllan     Company.  New     York. 

1900.      Pp.   468.      Price   »2  net;    by  mall   of  Th» 
Surrey    $2.13. 
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good  Americans  than  has  happened  to 
men  in  any  other  country."  Against  this 
passive  and  happy  idea  the  book  is  a  pro- 
test. For  several  generations  Americans 
were  "able  to  slide  downhill  into  the  val- 
ley of  fulfillment."  Economic  abundance 
and  political  democracy  gave  equality  of 
opportunity,  which  was  exploited  by  the 
exceptional  individuals  it  developed  un- 
til today  this  fundamental  principle  of 
democracy  is  threatened  by  groups  of 
men  industrially  powerful.  Whether 
they  are  corporations  or  unions,  Mr.  Cro- 
ly  holds  such  influences  equally  undemo- 
cratic. 

After  an  analysis  of  the  development 
of  American  political  and  economic  life, 
the  author  discusses  the  present  situation 
and  states  his  case  for  the  ultimate  tri- 
umph of  democracy.  He  considers  that 
what  we  need  is  the  "transformation  of 
the  old  sense  of  a  glorious  national  des- 
tiny into  the  sense  of  a  serious  national 
purpose."  To  this  end,  and  to  meet 
changed  conditions,  he  holds  the  country 
must  carry  through  a  program  of  whole- 
sale political  reconstruction  and  develop 
a  national  economy.  He  finds  these  needs 
recognized  to  some  extent  by  political  re- 
formers, and  includes  in  the  book  inter- 
esting chapters  on  Roosevelt,  Bryan,  Jer- 
ome, and  Hearst,  and  their  policies.  In- 
deed, one  characteristic  of  the  book  is 
that  the  author  draws  upon  the  views  of 
these  practical  leaders,  rather  than  upon 
the  writings  of  academic  students  or  the 
advocates  of  special  social  or  economic 
dogma,  who  view  American  conditions 
with  a  background  of  European  tradition 
and  experience.  Recognizing  that  until 
public  opinion  has  been  educated  no  rad- 
ical changes  can  be  made,  Mr.  Croly  ad- 
vocates the  "association  of  certain  very 
moderate  practical  proposals  with  the 
issue  of  a  deliberate,  persistent  and  far 
more  radical  challenge  to  popular  political 
prejudices  anH  errors."  The  book  is  a 
long  one  and  not  easy  to  read ;  but  sug- 
gestive throughout.  Its  program  of  re- 
form is  tco  inclusive  to  set  down  in 
short  space.  A  far-sighted,  constructive 
foreign  policy  with  respect  to  the  Ameri- 
can continents  and  the  Far  East,  the  de- 
velopment of  federal  power  and  re- 
sponsibility, are  the  points  on  which  he 
lays  stress  nationally.  When  it  comes  to 
state  government,  the  commonwealths 


can  afford  to  experiment  as  long  as  they 
have  the  national  government  to  check 
or  retrieve  any  serious  errors  they  may 
make.  Mr.  Croly  would  centralize  the 
departments  of  state  government,  so  as 
to  secure  a  more  competent  state  organi- 
zation to  deal  with  such  questions  as 
keeping  order,  administering  justice, 
managing  asylums  and  prisons,  and  the 
organization  of  labor.  To  municipalities 
Mr.  Croly  would  apply  a  doctrine  of 
home  rule  by  an  efficient  and  responsible 
organization,  considering  that  they  have 
"unique  chance  of  appropriating  for  the 
local  community  those  sources  of  eco- 
nomic value  which  are  created  by  the 
community,  and  ...  an  equally 
unique  opportunity  of  spending  the 
money  so  obtained  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  sanitary,  if  not  of  the  fundamental 
economic  and  social  condition,  of  the 
poorer  people."  In  discussing  public 
service  corporations  in  cities,  Mr.  Croly 
recognizes  the  efficiency  possible  to  regu- 
lated monopolies  and  advocates  fran- 
chises restricted  to  a  limited  number  of 
years. 

Declaring  "the  complete  emancipation 
of  the  individual"  to  be  the  desired  end 
of  these  political  and  economic  changes, 
Mr.  Croly  devotes  the  last  chapters  of 
his  book  to  its  discussion.  Here  he  holds 
that  the  social  education  which  would 
come  through  an  attempt  to  realize  the 
national  purpose  would  in  itself  result 
in  a  corresponding  growth  and  emancipa- 
tion of  the  rank  and  file  of  Americans. 

COHOES 

The  little  factory  city  of  Cohoes, 
N.  Y.,  with  its  population  of  25,709, 
bids  fair  to  become  well  known.  It  has 
been  selected  as  the  first  city  in  the 
state  of  New  York  for  a  postal  savings 
bank,  conditions  in  that  city  being  con- 
sidered by  the  postal  authorities  espe- 
cially favorable.  Can  it  be  that  the 
postal  authorities  have  been  studying 
tuberculosis  death  rates?  During  the 
past  four  years  Cohoes  on  three  occa- 
sions stood  at  the  head  of  the  list  of 
cities  in  the  state  having  the  highest 
death  rate  from  tuberculosis,  and  in  the 
fourth  year  it  was  excelled  only  by  its 
nearest  neighbor,  Troy.  Evidently,  more 
than  one  kind  of  saving  is  in  order  in 
Cohoes. 
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THE  JEWS:  A  STUDY  op  RACE  AND  ENVIRON- 
MENT. By  Maurice  Fishberg.  The  Walter 
Scott  Publishing  Company.  Ltd.  London, 
ipio.  Imported  by  Charles  >  Sons. 

New  York.      1  i'rice  $1.50;   by  mail 

of  THE  SutvEY.  $1.64. 

Dr.  Fishberg's  main  thesis  seems  to  be  that 
the  Jews  arc  not  a  race,  not  an  ethnic  di- 
vision, but  a  religious  or  perhaps  a  social  or- 
ganization. Me  make*  it  fairly  clear  th.it 
they  tend  strongly  to  become  like  the  people 
among  whom  they  live,  since  at  present  we 
find  many  very  distinct  types  among  the  ad- 
herents to  the  Jewish  religion.  By  this  re- 
sult, of  course,  the  importance  of  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  non-assimilability  of  these  im- 
migrants is  very  greatly  reduced.  If  we  ac- 
:he  evidence  at  its  face  value  and  as 
being  complete,  the  whole  problem  becomes  a 
social  one.  Social  workers  and  students  in 
N'ew  York  city  will  find  some  of  the  sug- 
gestions on  occupation  and  education  stimu- 
lating, to  say  the  least  The  distribm- 
occupations  and  the  economic  status  of  the 
Jews  in  Christian  countries,  in  so  far  as  they 
are  determined  by  Sundays  and  other  holidays, 
the  use  of  specially  prepared  foods,  etc..  are 
striking  examples  of  the  weight  the  religious 
factor  may  have  in  social  phenomena. 

•  lering  the   work   from    the    technical 

side  of  mere  book  making,  one  must  feel  that 

while    the    author    has    clearly    conceived    his 

•n  nnd  has  laid  out  an  admirable  scheme 

if  mam  headings,  the  chapters  are  often  ever 

flowing  streams  of  data  and  observations  with- 

definite    arguments    and    interpretations. 

Should  ;-il    teacher    and    writer    take 

the  matter  as  it  now  stands  and  recas' 

book  of  great  power  would  dotihtless  result 

The  author  is  an   investigator  of  no  mean 

ability   and   is   at   his   best   when   dc.iling   with 

the   physical    anthropology   and   pathology   of 

the   Jews.      In   this   field   he   can    speak   with 

authority,    hut    his   presentation   of    the    social 

and  religious  aspects  of  the  problem  seems  to 

lack  something  -rnjs 

KXtld  not  be  &••  =.  unpardonabl< 

and  the  -,14  certainly  be 

read   by  alt   soci.il   workers   and  students      It 
constitutes    a    pertinent    suggestion,     further 
more,  as  to  what  may  be  accomplished  by  the 
application    of   anthropological    methods 
social  problem. 

THE  PROBLEM  OP  VOCATIONAL  EIHVATION.    Bv 
David    Snedden.    Ph.D.      Houghton    Mifflin 
Company.    New  York.    igro.    Pp.  82.    I1 
?5  cents;  by  mail  of  THE  SI-RVKY,  40  cents. 
One    of    ..,ir    I  ,(le   ,.„„,. 

••er  of  education   for  Massachusetts    re- 
views  in   this    little   book   the   movement    for 


the  extension  of  organized  vocational  educa- 
tion, beyond  that  which  already  has  been  de- 
veloped for  the  learned  professions,  the  army 
and  navy,  defective  children,  and  Negroes,  and 
sums  up  the  present  tentative  conclusions  of 
those  who  are  most  active  in  this  movement. 
In  breadth  of  view,  beginning  with  the  brief 
outline  of  "the  entire  educative  process."  in 
logical  ordering  of  material,  and  in  charm  of 
expression,  the  essay  is  a  delight,  for  these 
qualities,  and  because  it  points  out  funda- 
mental difficulties  and  clears  the  way  for  con- 
structive advance,  we  shall  expect  to  see  it 
recognized  as  a  classic  in  the  literature  of 
education. 

"A  considerable  amount  of  actual  partici- 
pation in  productive  work"  is  considered  by 
Dr.  Snedden  the  jinr  qua  non  in  producing 
vocational  efficiency,  and  this  "involves  a  p. 
gogy  and  administration  fundamentally  dif- 
ferent from  that  found  in  most  existing 
schools.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  tradi- 
tional forms  of  education  practically  break- 
down; and  it  is  in  this  respect  that  the  prob- 
lem of  vocational  education  .  .  .  pre- 
sents its  greatest  difficulties." 

How  early  specialization  should  begin,  and 
to  what  extent  the  new  demands  of  vocational 
training  will  reconstruct  elementary  schools, 
are  not  fully  discussed,  probably  because  there 
is  still  so  little  basis  for  definite  answers  to 
these  questions.  It  is  noticeable,  however, 
that  Dr.  Snedden.  viewing  this  new  educa- 
•>roblem  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
-eems  to  assume  that  whatever 
MS  are  to  be  made  in  meeting  it  will 
be  made  in  the  educational  machinery.  He 
does  not  consider  the  possibility  of  a  recon- 
struction of  industrial  conditions  in  cm,,.., 
rf<ipTcM-  n  modification,  for  example,  of  the 
'individualism  of  the  American  employer" 
which  is  one  obstacle  to  achieving  co-opera- 
tion between  school  and  employer. 

It  is  a  surprise  to  find,  in  Dr.  Snedden's 
>rief  discussion  of  the  problem  of  women  in 
ndustry.  the  usual  assumption  that  it  is  en- 
tirely a  problem  of  young  girls  who.  after  a 
few  years  of  wage-earning,  will  "devote  them- 
selves henceforth  to  home-making."  As  half 
rvr.l  per  cent  exactly)  of  all  the  women  wage- 
earners  in  lono  were  over  twenty-five  years 
f  age.  and  almost  as  large  a  proportion  of 
those  engaged  in  manufactures,  it  is  evident 
that  this  assumption  is  scarcely  warranted. 

TIIF  WORK™  AND  THK  STATF  Rv  Arthur  D 
Dean.  S.  R.  The  Century  Company.  New 
York.  1010.  Pp.  ,iy>.  Price  $1.20;'  by  mail 
of  Tiir  St-RVFY,  $i..is. 

Another    book    which    attempts    a    compre- 
hensive treatment  of  the  subject  of  vocational 
tr.iining  has  been  written  by  the  chief  of  the 
i    of   trade-schools  •  in    the   New   York 
State  Education  Department.     His  book  traces 
.  rlopment  of  the  n«-w  movement ;   con- 
siders  the   various  methods   which   have   hern 
advocnted    or    tried    in    the    desire    "to   adjust 
our  schools  to  the  needs  of  our  children  and 
our   industries":    and   urges    the   working  out 
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•of  a  national  system  of  industrial,  agricul- 
tural, and  technical  schools  in  connection  with 
the  public  school  system,  to  the  end  that 
eventually  it  will  be  possible  "for  any  one 
to  receive  instruction  in  any  subject  at  any 
time." 

In  this  book,  too,  the  discussion  of  the 
proper  training  for  women  is  perhaps  the 
least  satisfactory  portion.  Mr.  Dean  also  dis- 
regards the  50.3  per  cent  who  are  over  twenty- 
five  years  of  age.  Moreover,  after  showing 
to  what  extent  productive  toil  is  being  elimi- 
nated from  the  home,  he  enumerates,  as  pri- 
mary essentials  in  education  for  home-making, 
all  the  accomplishments  needed  by  the  com- 
petent housekeeper  before  this  transition  had 
progressed,  which  seems  to  be  a  failure  to 
correlate  the  facts  he  himself  has  in  mind 
with  his  theories. 

While  a  reading  of  this  book  does  not  give 
the  pleasure  which  adds  to  the  value  of  Dr. 
Snedden's  (and  which  is  a  desirable  quality 
in  however  practical  a  book)  it  nevertheless 
deserves  careful  attention,  as  being  the  re- 
sults of  much  observation  and  experience  by 
a  man  who  is  working  at  the  problem. 

A  FORWARD  STEP.      By  William  Thum.  The 

Twentieth  Century  Company.    Boston.  1910. 

Pp.   235.      Price    $1.50;    by    mail    of  THE 
SURVEY  $1.60. 

"Equal  opportunity  to  obtain  a  general  sec- 
ondary and  higher  education,"  is  the  object 
of  this  book.  Mr.  Thum  proposes,  in  chap- 
ters which  originally  appeared  in  the  Arena, 
special  high  schools  affiliated  with  municipal 
works  and  with  selected  manufacturing  in- 
dustries, where  young  men  and  young  women 
could  secure  a  regular  high  school  course  and 
at  the  same  time  earn  enough  to  support 
themselves,  by  "five  hours  of  efficient  labor 
and  three  hours  of  satisfactory  school  attend- 
ance" daily  for  six  years. 

Whether  they  can  or  not  can  be  deter- 
mined only  by  experiment.  Applications  of 
this  idea  of  co-operation  between  school  and 
industry  for  trade  education  have  been  made 
in  America,  in  Cincinnati  and  Fitchburg  and 
perhaps  a  few  other  places,  but  the  experi- 
ments have  been  too  limited  in  scope  to  offer 
conclusive  evidence  as  to  their  value  for  gen- 
eral adoption.  More  extended  trial  of  the 
plan,  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  pos- 
sible, could  not  fail  to  be  valuable  from  many 
different  angles. 

THE  LAHOUR  EXCHANGE  IN  RELATION  TO  BOY 

AND  GIRL  LABOUR.     By  Frederic  Keeling.    P. 

S.  King  and  Son.     London.     1910.     Pp.  76. 

Price  12  cents;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY,  15 

cents.     (Four  weeks  to  import.) 

Mr.  Reeling's  pamphlet  is  a  description  of 
actual  experiments  in  employment  work  for 
children  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Germany, 
and  should  be  of  great  interest  to  those  who 
are  developing  plans  for  vocational  guidance 
in  American  cities.  The  principles  advo- 
cated by  Mr.  Keeling  are  that  employment 
work  for  boys  and  girls  should  not  be  car- 


ried on  by  a  distinct  organization  and  that 
it  should  not  be  controlled  by  the  education 
authorities,  but  that  the  Labour  Exchange, 
whose  object  is  to  organize  the  whole  of  the 
labor  market,  should  have  a  clearly  differ- 
entiated juvenile  department,  located  in  the 
same  building  with  the  department  for  adults, 
and  maintaining  the  closest  possible  co-opera- 
tion with  education  authorities,  who  should 
be  represented  on  advisory  committees  for  di- 
recting the  work. 

REGISTRATION  OF  CITY  SCHOOL  CHILDREN.     By 
John  Dearling  Haney,  Ph.D.,  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University.    New  York,  1910. 
Pp.    155.     Price,   cloth,  $1.50;   paper,  $1.15; 
by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY,  $1.60;  $1.25. 
In  his  own  words,  Mr.  Haney,  who  is  prin- 
cipal of  a  school  in  New  York  city,  has  "en- 
deavored   to    trace    the    principles    underlying 
the  city  school  census,  to  discover  the  salient 
features    of    present    systems    of    school    cen- 
suses, to  apply  general  laws  to  them,  and  to 
account    for    their    failure    or    success."      He 
emphasizes  the  possibility  of  "(a)  an  effective 
school  census  in  contradistinction  to  a  general 
census ;    (b)    a  current  or   continuous   census 
as  distinguished  from  a  discrete  census;  and 
(c)    an  effective   extension   of   the  census   of 
children  beyond  the  purposes  of  mere  'com- 
pulsory education'." 

THE  PRIMARY  EDUCATION  OF  CRIPPLED  CHIL- 
DREN.    By   Douglas   C.    McMurtrie.     Asso- 
ciation   for   the   Aid   of   Crippled   Children. 
New  York.     1910.     Pp.  22.     Price  50  cents; 
bv  mail  of  THE  SURVEY,  53  cents. 
This  is  a  well-argued  plea  for  making  the 
conditions  of  primary  education   for   crippled 
children  "just  as  normal  as  possible,"  by  send- 
ing them  to  public  day  schools,  "so  modified 
as  to  be  adapted  to  their  special  requirements" ; 
leaving  "as  much  of  the  responsibility  as  pos- 
sible with  the  family — where  it  belongs" ;  and 
looking  to  private  philanthropy  for  the  special 
care  and  supervision  which  cannot  be  provid- 
ed by  school  or  family. 

WIDER  USE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  PLANT.     By  Clar- 
ence Arthur  Perry.     Introduction  by  Luther 
Halsey  Gulick,  M.D.    Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion    Publication.        Charities      Publication 
Committee.     New  York,  1910.     Pp.  423.    By 
mail  of  THE  SURVEY,  $1.25. 
Readers   of   THE  SURVEY  hardly  need   fur- 
ther  data  than   are   given   above,   beyond   the 
assurance    that    the    title     is     accurately     de- 
scriptive of   the   contents  of   the  book.     The 
chapter  headings,    and    other    interesting    in- 
formation, may  be  found  on   the    last    cover 
page  of  THE  SURVEY  for  December  31. 

THE  HEALTHFUL  ART  OF  DANCING.    By  Luther 

H.  Gulick.     Doubledav,  Page  and  Company. 

New   York.     1910.     Pp.   273.     Price  $1.40; 

by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY,  $1.52. 

"A  constructive  treatment  of  one  of  the  re- 
sources for  the  expression  of  the  joy  of  life, 
a  resource  that  is  related  to  health,  vigor  and 
beauty,"  is  Dr.  Gulick's  statement  of  the  object 
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of  his  latest  book,  and  the  sentence  adequately 
describes  what  he  has  done.  He  describes  and 
interprets  the  movement  for  the  introduction 
of  folk  dancing  into  everyday  American  life 
in  the  schools,  on  the  playgrounds,  and  in  the 
home.  The  text  is  well  supplemented  by  many 
illustrations  of  dances  actually  enjoyed  by 
peasants  in  many  lands,  by  school  children 
in  England  and  America,  and  even  by  elderly 
business  men  in  Providence,  R.  I. 
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"COST  OF  THE  CRANBERRY  SAUCE" 

To  THE  EDITOR  :  On  page  607  of  THE  SCRVEY 
for  January  7.  Mr.  Lovejoy  is  made  to  say, 
"When  filled  these  boxes  weigh  approximately 
fifteen  pounds.  Girls  and  boys  not  nearly  five 
years  old  are  seen  sometimes  carry'"*  two 
or  three  boxes  at  a  time,"  etc.  Does  not  Mr. 
Lovejoy  mean  to  say  that  empty  boxes  are 
seen  being  returned,  two  or  three  at  a  time, 
by  children  too  frail  to  pick?  Children  not 
nearly  five  years  old  could  scarcely  carry  bur- 
dens of  forty-five  pounds.  Certainly  such  chil- 
dren would  not  be  too  frail  to  pick  berries. 

On  page  610.  A.  J.  McKelway  appears  to 
say:  "The  convention  was  dominated  by  five 
or  six  men  of  great  ability,  some  of  whom 
will  be  the  peers  of  any  members  of  the 
United  States  Senate  when  the  new  state 
sends  its  first  representatives  to  that  body." 

Has  the  editor  been  on  a  vacation  that  state- 
ments as  careless  or  as  extreme  as  the  above 
two  cited  should  appear  in  one  issue  of  the 
reliable  S 

Rocnrr  C  SANGO. 

New  York. 

To  THr  EDITOR: — I  am  glad  Mr  Sanger 
called  your  attention  to  my  statement,  though 
I  am  sorry  he  had  occasion  to  do  so.  It 
was  based  on  one  made  by  two  of  our  agents, 
ami  my  error  was  in  using  the  words  "not 
nearljr  (five  years  old)  instead  of  the  words 
"not  older  than."  You  know  I  prepared  this 
article  under  pressure  and  placed  it  in  the 
hands  of  one  investigator  to  check  up.  I  If 
did  not  note  the  error,  nor  did  I,  but  I  must 
assume  the  responsibility. 

As  to  the  ability  of  a  five-year-old  child  to 
carry  two  or  three  of  these  boxes,  I  am  as- 
sured by  both  of  these  men,  whose  veracity 
I  have  never  had  occasion  to  doubt,  that  they 
have  seen  children  of  this  age  doing  it.  though 
they  tell  me  three  boxes  were  unusual,  while 
two  were  common,  I  particularly  questioned 
now  a  child  who  could  carry  such  a  burden 
could  at  the  same  time  be  considered  too 
frail  to  pick  continuously.  They  answered 
that  the  carrying  is  frequently  done  by  these 
younger  children  to  relieve  the  monotony  and 
rest  them  from  the  stooped  and  cramped  con- 
dition in  which  the  picking  i«  done! 

The  daughter  of  one  of  the  bog  owners  has 
written  a  letter  in  which  she  protests  against 
the  statements  in  the  article.  Without  hav 


ing  seen  our  other  publications  or  known  how 
generally  we  have  devoted  our  attention  to 
the  city  and  industrial  phases  of  child  labor, 
it  is  easy  to  understand  how  she  and  her 
father  would  be  shocked  by  our  apparently  un- 
reasonable attitude  toward  their  rural  work. 
The  only  question  seems  to  be  whether  we 
shall  eliminate  from  our  program  any  attempt 
to  correct  abuses  in  agriculture,  or  whether 
as  we  find  these  we  shall  consider  them. 

The  writer  of  this  letter  (although  from  a 
very  different  point  of  view)  acknowledges, 
(l)  the  fadrone  system;  (2)  that  on  one  or 
two  mornings  the  child  pickers  may  begin  at 
7  A.M.  ami  ns  a  matter  of  fact  did  work 
some  evenings  until  5:30;  (3)  that  on  other 
bogs  work  on  Sunday  is  "unfortunately  the 
i";  (4)  that  the  use  of  the  word  peck" 
applies  to  A  measure  which  is  not  a  pec'- 
that  young  children  do  carry  boxes  of  berries 
to  the  bushelman  and  that  "these  measures" 
are  too  heavy  for  them,  and  characterizes  this 
work  in  one  instance  as  "horrible";  (6)  that 
there  is  overcrowding  to  the  extent  that  a 
father  and  mother  and  two  or  three  small 
children  are_  assigned  to  one  room,  apparently 
about  the  size  of  a  trans-Atlantic  stateroom ; 
•hat  checks  for  the  work  are  used  at 
the  company's  store,  which  in  the  case  of  her 
plantation  may  be  conducted  above  reproach, 
but  which  is  none  the  less  the  same  system 
that  in  the  mining  and  other  industrial  re- 
gions has  proved  a  curse  to  the  worki 

Her  attitude  appears  to  be  identical  with 
that  of  some  of  the  twst  cotton  manufacturers 
in  the  South.  «ome  of  the  best  coal  operators 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  some  of  the  best  glass 
manufacturers  who  are  shocked  and  offended 
by  criticisms  upon  their  industry,  yet  who 
would  not  tolerate  in  their  own  plant  con- 
ilitjons  we  have  found  to  exist  in  other 
plants. 

OWEN  R.  LOVEJOY, 
Seeretarv  National  Child  Labor  Committee. 

New  York. 

TRANSIT:  A  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

To  THE  EDITOR  : — 

Despite  the  frequent  admonition  that  tran- 
sit, not  verbiage,  is  needed  in  the  present 
transit  embroelio  in  NTew  York  city,  the  im- 
portance of  the  lines  contemplated  for  a  com- 
prehensive transit  system  for  the  metropolis 
of  the  New  World  and  the  fiscal  and  social 
principles  involved  necessitate  further  dis- 
cussion. 

The  most  important  point  to  be  emphasized 
is  that  transit  lines  and  the  cost  of  transit 
are  economic  wastes  in  the  cost  of  production. 
The  total  estimated  physical  value  of  all  tran- 
sit lines  in  Greater  New  York,  including  the 
subway  now  owned  by  the  city,  is  about  $400,- 
000,000.  The  annual  expenditures  for  carfare 
on  these  lines  is  approximately  $80,000,000,  or 
one-fifth  of  the  physical  valuation  of  the 
lines  and  nearly  one-half  of  the  ordinary  city 
budget.  No  one  except  a  stockholder1 
or  director  in  one  of  the  transit 
companies  probably  would  claim  that 
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this  annual  cost  of  transit  is  economic  or 
necessary.  It  is  a  very  serious  item  in  the 
cost  of  production,  mounting  up  to  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  wages  and  salaries  paid 
in  1905  to  the  464,716  wage-earners  in  shops 
and  63,586  office  force  and  officials  in  the  20,- 
839  factories  of  Greater  New  York.  Even 
this  enormous  expenditure,  however,  with  the 
low  wages,  long  hours  of  work,  concentration 
of  factories  and  high  land  values,  which  with 
the  other  conditions  inevitably  means  high 
rents,  in  New  York  has  not  afforded  proper 
distribution  of  population. 

It  is  financially  impossible  for  any  city,  if  the 
experience  and  testimony  of  engineers  may  be 
accepted,  to  provide  transit  to  carry  the  fac- 
tory and  the  office  toilers  to  a  central  point, 
such  as  lower  Manhattan,  from  six-story  or 
even  five-story  tenements  in  the  Bronx,  and 
from  five  or  even  four-story  tenements  in 
Brooklyn  and  Queens,  within  a  radius  of  fif- 
teen miles,  to  offices  and  factories  sixteen  to 
twenty-five  stories  high.  Yet  this  is  the  ulterior 
objective  of  the  real  estate  developers  and 
speculators  who  are  so  vigorously  urging  the 
construction  of  subways  in  every  direction. 
The  decentralization  of  New  York  city,  and 
especially  the  distribution  of  factories,  is  im- 
perative; and  transit  lines  should  be  projected 
upon  the  basis  of  such  action  by  the  city  and 
not  upon  the  present  calculation  of  new  con- 
gested centers,  that  is  a  gradual  spreading  of 
areas  with  a  density  of  500  to  1,000  per  acre. 
The  routes  proposed  by  the  Interborough  and 
Triborough  systems  alike  are  uneconomic  and 
must  fail  to  accomplish  the  object  of  distribu- 
ting population  with  a  normal  density,  through- 
out Greater  New  York.  Both  the  proposed 
routes  tend  to  create  a  long  city  instead  of  a 
round  city,  although  the  interborough  is  the 
worse  offender  in  providing  three  distinct 
lines  up  through  the  Bronx  as  against  the  two 
proposed  by  the  Interborough  (Triborough). 

The  Bronx  is  pre-eminently  the  speculative 
borough  outside  of  Manhattan,  and  the  pro- 
posed routes  would  almost  inevitably  mean 
the  continuance  of  five-and  six-story  tene- 
ments as  the  predominaing  type  in  the  Bronx. 
It  is  most  uneconomic,  moreover,  to  attempt 
to  haul  people  the  long  distance  from  the 
Bronx  to  Manhattan  to  work,  since  there  is 
an  initial  waste  of  from  five  to  eight  miles  of 
subways  throughout  one  of  the  most  expen- 
sive territories  in  the  world'  to  tunnel  the  Is- 
land of  Manhattan. 

A  second  point  which  needs  most  careful 
consideration  is  the  acgument  that  the  Inter- 
borough should  be  given  the  right  to  con- 
struct and  operate  extensions  since  this  would 
give  one  fare  for  the  entire  city.  No  greater 
fallacy  exists.  There  are  at  present  five  most 
important  operating  systems  in  New  York  city. 
The  Tnterborough  Rapid  Transit  Company, 
which  controls  and  operates  the  subway  and 
elevated  lines  in  Manhattan,  also  through  the 
New  York  City  Interborough  Railway  Com- 
pany operates  a  system  of  street  railways, 
part  of  which  is  constructed  in  the  Bronx  and 
one  on  Manhattan,  and  most  of  the  surface 
lines  in  Queens.  The  gross  revenues  of  the 


Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company  and 
the  companies  controlled  by  it  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1910,  amounted  to  $30,785,599 
or  38.76  per  cent  (nearly  two-fifths)  of  the 
entire  city  railway  revenues  of  the  Greater 
City.  The  next  important  operating  company 
is  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Company, 
which  controls  seven  operating  companies  and 
a  number  of  leased  companies.  This  system 
includes  the  entire  elevated  and  surface  sys- 
tem of  Brooklyn  with  several  extensions  into 
Queens,  with  two  entrances  into  Manhattan 
over  the  Williamsburg  and  Brooklyn  bridges, 
and  substantially  the  entire  street  railways  of 
Brooklyn.  The  gross  revenue  for  the  Brook- 
lyn Rapid  Transit  Company  was  $21,348,498 
or  26.88  per  cent  (over  1-4)  of  the  entire 
street  railway  revenues  of  the  Greater  City. 
The  Metropolitan  Street  Railway  is  the  next 
important  system  with  lines  owned  or  leased 
which  cover  most  of  Manhattan  as  far  North 
as  I55th  street.  The  gross  revenues  of  this 
company  in  this  year  were  $13,217,177  or  16.64 
per  cent  of  the  total  street  railway  revenues 
of  the  city.  The  fourth  important  operating 
system  or  street  surface  railway,  the  Third 
Avenue  System,  consists  of  the  Third  Avenue 
Railway  proper  and  a  number  of  subsidiary 
railways  in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  and 
some  running  into  Westchester  county.  The 
total  revenues  of  this  system  for  this  year 
amounted  to  $8,061,704  or  10.15  Per  cent  of  the 
entire  street  railways  revenues  of  the  city. 
The  fifth  group  is  the  Hudson  and  Manhattan 
Railway  Company,  the  Second  Avenue,  a  num- 
ber of  lines  in  Brooklyn,  the  Coney  Island  and 
Brooklyn  Railway  Company,  and  surface  lines 
in  Richmond,  the  total  revenues  of  these  var- 
ious companies  being  (1910)  $6,007,992  or 
7.57  per  cent  of  the  entire  revenues  of  the 
railways  of  the  city. 

There  are,  all  told,  thirty-three  companies 
operating  street  railways  in  the  city,  sixteen 
steam  roads,  one  freiglit  road,  two  short  elec- 
tric roads  operating  as  summer  lines,  and 
twenty-two  of  the  companies  are  accounted 
for  in  the  four  systems  first  mentioned.  These 
facts  indicate  that  the  claim  that  universal 
transfers  can  be  secured  by  allowing  the  Inter- 
borough to  have  its  extensions  is  absolutely 
fallacious. 

The  real  transit  situation  confronting  New- 
York  city  is  as  follows :  The  provision  of 
transit  has  been  regarded  for  many  years  as 
purely  an  opportunity  for  mulcting  the  public 
for  private  gain.  Out  of  1,200  miles  of  tracks 
now  being  operated  approximately  1.150  miles 
are  under  perpetual  franchises.  There  are 
also  about  200  miles  of  tracks  on  400  different 
streets  under  perpetual  franchises.  Many  of 
these  were .  secured  by  bribery  and  other  il- 
legal methods. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  provision 
of  transit  in  New  York  city  or  any  other  city 
is  a  social  function,  and  that  a  socialized  ser- 
vice cannot  be  obtained  from  any  company  no 
matter  how  many  Public  Service  Commissions 
arc  appointed,  if  the  injustice  of  the  past,  the 
bribery  of  the  Legislature,  the  cupidity  of  hold- 
ing companies,  the  legal  genius  of  corporation 
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lawyers  shall  be  made  a  perpetual  charge  upon 
the  users  of  transit  lines.  New  York  city 
today  faces  a  crisis  much  more  serious  than 
that  of  merely  investing  $100.000.000  or  $200.- 
000.000  in  transit  lines.  It  is  frankly  called 
upon  to  determine  whether  immoral  fran- 
chises are  permanently  binding  and  have 
legal  sanction,  and  as  to  the  compensation  which 
should  be  given  to  the  owners  of  all  lines  as 
well  as  the  Interborough,  the  operating  com- 
pany of  the  "city-owned  subways."  The  most 
important  thing  to  be  accomplished  is  the  im- 
mediate forfeiture  of  the  franchises  of  these 
companies,  wherever  possible,  and  the  con- 
demnation of  franchises  with  a  very  small  re- 
turn where  forfeiture  or  condemnation  with- 
out compensation  is  not  legal. 

Valuable  as  it  would  be  to  have  universal 
transfers,  this,  as  indicated,  will  not  be 
achieved  by  allowing  the  Interborough  to  hold 
up  the  city  for  another  fifty-four  to  sixty  years 
or  for  any  shorter  period ;  it  will  be  achieved 
only  by  the  city's  gradually  securing  practical 
control  through  ownership  of  every  line  of 
transit  in  the  city.  The  amount  of  compensa- 
tion that  must  be  paid  by  the  city  for  fran- 
chises will  depend  upon  the  present  values  of 
these  franchises,  and  prospective  value.  Thfse 
values  should  be  computed  for  only  a  limited 
period,  since  gy)  year  leases  are  morally  in- 
defensible and  legally  questionable.  The  best 
way  to  reduce  the  value  of  the  franchises, 
however,  is  for  the  city  to  construct  transit 
lines,  so  as  to  reduce  the  franchise  values  as 
far  as  possible  of  every  operating  company  in 
the  city.  This  cannot  be  designated  confiscation 
but  merely  the  reasonable  exercise  of  business 
sense  on  the  part  of  the  city  to  rescue  the 
citizens  from  the  results  of  illegal  grants  made 
to  street  railways  in  the  past,  and  to  ensure  to 
the  citizens  the  opportunity  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  wealth  of  space  in  New  York  city  and 
of  territory  which  may  be  hereafter  incorpora- 
ted within  the  ci»y  limits.  In  the  present  tran- 
sit-situation New  York  city  is  grappling  with 
a  dead  hand  of  past  injustice.  Since  the  exist- 
ing companies  have  shown  that  they  will  not 
be  reasonable  and  refrain  from  exercising  the 
rights  illegally  and  immorally  given  them  un- 
der franchises,  the  city  must  use  the  club  of  a 
competing  line  and  force  through  economic 
suasion  the  moral  action,  which  the  law  might 
deny. 

New  York.  BENJAMIN  C   MAKSH. 

CALENDAR  OF  CONFER- 
ENCES 

CHAKOn. 

The  proposed  Alabama  Conference  of  Charities 
uri'l  Correction  will  not  be  held  this  year. 

See  new  dates  of  National  Conference  on  City 
manning. 

(PUTIODCLT      ANHOCKCID) . 


International  Prison  Congress  (Quinquennial). 
l.ouuon.  l;iio.  Secretary,  F.  Simon  van  tier  Aa, 
tftuuiuyeli.  Holland. 

NAT1U.NAL     l.NLW). 

Council  of  Jew  i»u  Women  (Executive  Com- 
mittee), January  ao.  Louisville,  Ky.  Mxth  Tri- 
ennial Meeting  of  tbe  Council.  December,  1'hlla- 
delpula,  la.  Executive  secretary.  Sadie  American, 
44s  Central  Park  \\e»t.  New  \orlt  City. 

National  Conaumera  League,  February  7.  pitts- 
burgu,  ra.  General  Secretary,  lira.  Florence  Kel- 
ley,  lUi  East  ^1'nd  afreet.  New  York  city. 

Ueneral  federation  of  Women's  Cluint,  Council 
Meeting.  April,  Memphis,  Tenn.  Convention  of 
tue  tederaiiou,  June  luiL'.  San  Fraud*  o,  Cal. 
Corresponding  aecretary,  lira.  Frank  Shlek,  Wheat- 
land,  NV  yo. 

Natlunal  Peace  Congreaa,  jlay  3-S.  Baltimore, 
Md.  Secretary.  Theodore  Marburg.  la  Ml.  Vernon 
Place  Heal,  Baltlmoie,  jud. 

Natlooa.  Aaaoclallon  lor  tbe  Study  and  Pre- 
Tentloo  of  Tuberculosis.  June  a  I  -I':!.  Denver,  Col. 
Executive  aecrrtary,  lit.  Llvlngsion  Farrand,  1O5 
East  JJnd  «tie.-t.  New  York  city. 

Conference  of  NelgbUorQuod  Worker*,  June. 
Boaton,  Maaa.  Corresponding  officer  Albert  Ken- 
nedy, Souin  End  UOUM,  -M  Union  1'ark.  Boaton. 


International  CotiaTtaa  on  Tuherrnloal*.  Sep- 
tember 24  :i"  Knme.  Italy.  Secretary-general. 
I'rofemor  Ascoll.  Via  l.urlna.  Rome.  Italy. 

tntprn.iilonnl  Aaaorlallon  for  I  .n  Ivor  legislation, 
September,  1012.  Zurich,  Swltierland.  Secre- 
tary. Stephen  Bauer,  Baale,  Swltaerland. 


HATIOXAL     (ralTIOtSLY     ASNOt.NCEO). 

American  Society  of  sanitary  and  Moral  Pro- 
phylaxis. Second  'luursday  In  February  and  April. 
New  lork.  .V  V.  Corresponding  officer,  Jauiea 
feUcnen.  M.D.,  It)  We»t  fruily-M-tuud  street.  New 
Vork  city. 

l-edeniiad  Boya'  Cluba,  Annual  Meeting  Febru- 
ary 10.  Fall  Itiver.  Maaa.  Executive  secretary, 
Artbur  B.  LeacU,  Uooui  JuH,  aj  CougreM  street, 
Boston,  Mas*.  Annual  Conference,  June,  liruuk- 
llne.  Alaa*. 

Ueligiuua  Education  Association,  February  14- 
16.  I'tutideuie.  It.  1.  Setreiaiy,  Henry  F.  Cope, 
r.i.l  Mii'ingau  avenue,  Cbkugu.  III. 

Nailunai  cbhd  Labor  couiuilttee.  March.  Blrm- 
Inguam,  Ala.  Cormpoudlug  olUcer,  Uwcu  K. 
Lovejuy,  luo  Kast  Tweuty-secuud  street.  New  Vork 
city. 

National  Association  for  the  Study  and  Educa- 
tion uf  fc.iiri>nuiml  Cblldren,  Uu'i-b  or  Apill. 
New  tuik  ii.y.  Corresvoudlug  officer,  Waldeuiur 
OruBzniauu,  ridlnnrltl,  .N.  J. 

i  uuveution  of  tbe  Voung  Women's  Christian 
Asauclitiuu  of  America,  April  1U  JT.  Indianapo- 
lis. lud.  Secretary,  Luis  J.  Vlrle,  IL'O  East 
Tweuty-seveutb  street.  New  Vork  city. 

Auiericau  t-edeiatiuu  of  Arts,  May.  Wasblng- 
ton,  D.  C.  Secretary,  Leila  Mecblln,  1741  New 
Vork  avenue,  Uasbiugton,  i 

National  Conference  on  City  Planning,  May  15- 
.illadelnhla.  1'a.  Secretary.  FlareT  Sburtleff, 
1U  Congreaa  street,  Boston.  Maaa. 

Natluual  Coufen-iicr  wf  (.  liaritlea  and  Correc- 
tion, Juue  7-14.  Uu»tun.  Mass.  Secretary,  Alex- 
ander Johnson,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

.National  1'roballon  Ulncera  Association,  June 
0-14.  Ikxton.  Mass.  Secretary,  Ho»er  N.  Bald- 
win, !K»;i  Security  Building.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

National  Women'a  Trade  tnlun  l^eaicue,  June. 
Boalun,  Mas*.  Corresponding  officer,  Mrs.  D.  W. 
tvnetler.  .l.i'T.'l  Mcl'berson  avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

National  Federation  of  ICrmedlal  Loan  Associa- 
tions. June.  Boston,  Mas*.  becretary.  J.  T. 
Exnlcloa,  U14  O  street,  N.  W.,  Wasblngton.  D.  C. 

Conference  on  tbe  Education  of  Dependent. 
Backward.  Truant  and  Delinquent  Cblldren.  June. 
Boston,  Maaa.  Secretary,  Elmer  L.  Coffeen,  West- 
boro,  Masa. 

National  Conference  of  Poor  Law  Offlclals,  June 
7.  Boston.  Maaa.  President.  Dr.  Robert  W.  Hill, 
State  Board  of  Charities,  lu.l  East  Twenty-second 
street.  New  Vork  city. 

American  Academy  of  Medicine.  June  24-20. 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.  Secretary,  Charles  Mclntlre, 
.Mil.  U  North  Fourth  street,  Easton,  Pa.  Sub- 
ject :  Medical  Sociology. 

American  Medu-al  Association,  June  27.  I/on 
Angeles.  Cal.  Secretary,  George  II.  Slmmonx, 
M.U..  ."..i.'i  UMrhora  avenue.  ChlfHKo.  III. 

National  Eilurnflon  Asuoclnllon  of  Ibe  United 
Rlnlm.  .lulr  Sun  Francisco.  Cal.  Secretary. 
Invln  Hbeparil.  Wlnona.  Minn. 

National  Fraternal  Congms.  August  21.     Muck- 
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Inac  Island,  Mich.     Secretary,  C.  A.   Gower,   Lan- 

"^finerlcan  Society  of  Municipal  Improvements, 
September  20-2'J.  Grand  Itapids.  Mk-1).  Becre- 
far",  A  Prescutt  Folwell,  23'J  West  3Uth  street, 

NeA^nei0icanC'ViospItal    Association     September    19- 
2°       New    York    city.      Secretary,   J.   N.   li.   Brown, 
M  I)..  Toronto  General   Hospital,  Can. 
•       \merican    1'rlsnti    Assoriation.    September.     Oma- 
ha.   Neh.      iecr.-iary.   .loseph    P.   Byers,    13   Central 

'  American  Hoard  'of 'commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions.  October  1U-1S.  Milwaukee.  \\  is.  Sec- 
retary, Coruelius  II.  1'atten,  14  Beacon  street, 

NaUonafconferenc*  of  Catholic  Charities.  S'ep- 
ten.ber.  1!)12.  Washington,  I).  C.  Secretary, 
William  J.  Kerby,  D.I).,  Catholic  University, 
Washington,  D.  (J. 

STATE    AND    LOCAL    (NEW). 

New  Hampshire  Conference  of  Cfiarities  and 
Correction,  tebruary  1.  Concord,  N.  H.  Secre- 
tary, Mary  r.  Ueuilck,  Concord,  N.  II. 

Massachusetts  Civic  Conference,  March  1-2. 
Boston,  Mass.  Secretary,  E.  T.  Hartman,  3  Joy 
street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Kansas  Association  for  the  Study  and  Preven- 
tion of  Tuberculosis,  May.  Topeka.  Kas.  Secre- 
tary, J.  L.  Everlmrdy,  Leavenworth.  Kas. 

New  York  State  County  Superintendents  of  the 
Poor  June  2U-23.  Thousand  Island  Park,  N.  Y. 
Secretary.  C.  E.  Weisz,  30  Bay  20th  street, .  Bath 
Beach,  N.  f. 

Maryland  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion, November,  Baltimore,  Md.  ijleneral  secre- 
tar-  li.  Wii-1  Steele,  15  East  Pleasant  Place, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Minnesota  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion, November.  Duluth,  Minn.  Secretary, 
Eugene  T.  Lies.  Associated  Charities,  Court  House, 
Minneapolis.  Minn. 

Conference  of  Probation  Officers,  Novem.lwr  14- 
16.  Watertown,  N.  Y.  Secretary,  Arthur  W. 
Towne,  State  Probation  Commission  Albany.  N.  Y. 

South  Carolina  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection. November.  Columbia,  S.  C.  President, 
A.  T.  Jamison,  Connie  Maxwell  Orphanage,  ureen- 
wood,  S.-  C. 

Kentucky  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion, November.  Lexington  or  Cov  ngton.  Corre- 
sponding secretary.  Linda  Neville,  618  Main 
street,  Lexington,  Ky. 

STATE   AND    LOCAL    (PBEVIOUSLY  ANNOUNCED). 

New  York  Child  Welfare  Exhibit,  January  1S- 
February  12.  New  York  city.  Secretary,  Uoy 
Smith  Wallace.  Iloom  0,105  Metropolitan  Build- 
ing. New  York  city. 

Connecticut  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection. April.  New  Haven,  Conn.  Secretary, 
Charles  1'.  Kellogg,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

New  .lersev  Conference  uf  Charities  and  Correc 
tton.  April  2-4.  Princeton,  N.  J.  Secretary,  J. 
Byron  Deacon,  1701  Chestnut  street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Aii/.una 
vein 

Canadian  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion, May  8-12.  Hamilton.  Out.  Secretary.  F. 
M.  Nicholson,  Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto,  Ont. 

New  York  City  ContVi  -fiiee  of  Charities  and 
Correction,  May  D-H.  New  York  city.  Secretary, 
John  B.  Prest,  287  Fourth  avenue.  New  York  city. 

New       Kn-land      Con  I'-ri'liee      "n      Si  I  e.-t      Cleardhi;. 

June.  Springfield,  Mass.  Corresponding  officer, 
Caiol  Aronovu-i.  5.1  Kddy  street,  Providence,  It.  I. 

Northern  Baptist  Convention,  June  18.  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.  President.  ICinory  W.  Hunt,  Denl- 
son  I  nlversitv,  (Iranvllle,  O. 

Sauaiiinre  Soriolouleal  Conference,  June  27-20. 
Sagamore  Ileavh.  Mass.  President,  (leorge  W. 
Coleman.  :il  "<  Congress  street.  Boston,  Mass. 

Stmiv  Bronk  Assembly.  August.  Stonv  Brook, 
L.  I.  Director,  J.  W.  Jenks,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Pennsylvania  Association  of  Directors  of  the 
Poor  and  Charities,  October  10.12.  Indiana,  Pa. 
Seeieiarv.  L.  C.  Ciillmrn.  Somerset,  Pa. 

Ohio  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction, 
November.  Toledo,  Ohio.  Secretary,  II.  II, 


STiIrer,  805  Harrison  Building,  21  S.  High  street, 
bus.  Ohio. 

Missouri  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion, November.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Secretary.  \\. 
T.  Cross,  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Correction, 
Columbia,  Mo. 

New  York  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection, November  14-16.  Watertown,  N.  Y.  Sec- 
retary, John  A.  Kingsbury,  105  East  22nd  street, 
New  York  city. 

Pennsylvania  Conference  of  Charities  and  (  or- 
rection,  'November  14-1G.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Secre- 
tary, Fred  b.  Hall.  ir>:)3  Heal  Estate  Trust 
Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


•ijiina.    Pa. 

Arizona  Association  for  the  Study  and  Pre- 
i>niinu  of  Tuberculosis,  .May.  Bisbee,  Ariz,  feec- 
•ins.  .lolin  W.  Flinn,  Prescotjt,  Ariz. 
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JOTTINGS 


School  Hygiene  Congress. — The  fifth  con- 
gress of  the  American  School  Hygiene  Asso- 
ciation at  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine, February  2-4,  has  a  programme  of  much 
interest  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  members. 
Besides  the  more  technical  aspects  of  the  as- 
sociation's own  work,  there  are  papers  by 
hygiene,  open  air  kindergartens,  contagious 

Monday  Club  Dance.— The  New  York 
Monday  "Club  has  accepted  an  invitation  of 
the  University  Settlement  for  an  entertain- 
ment and  dance  at  the  Settlement  the  even- 
ing of  January  30.  This  is  in  accordance 
with  new  plans  recently  formulated  for  add- 
ing purely  social  features  to  the  club's  activ- 
ities which  have  hitherto  been  largely  con- 
fined to  literary  programmes.  The  club  is 
seeking  to  increase  its  membership  among  the 
social  workers  of  Greater  New  York  and 
hopes  to  promote  mutual  acquaintance  and 
good  fellowship  along  with  its  studies  of  con- 
ditions and  methods. 


''The  most  important  question  in  the  world." 
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SOCIAL  FORCES 

BY  THE  EDITOR 

THE  SELECTION  OF  IMMIGRANTS 

On  the  main  subject  the  Immigration  Commission  has  spoken  clearly  and 
its  recommendation  should  become  law.  There  must  be  effective  restriction 
and  selection  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  American  standards  of  living. 
In  reply  to  the  demand  for  a  more  rigorous  selection  of  immigrants  we  hear 
two  mutually  contradictory  assertions.  One  is  that  there  are  not  enough  immi- 
grants to  do  any  harm — after  allowance  is  made  for  those  who  return.  The  other 
is  that  we  have  no  standards  anyway, — at  least  that  there  is  no  one  who  has  a 
right  to  speak  for  them,  as  we  are  all  immigrants  of  a  first,  or  a  later,  generation. 
Both  assertions  are  untenable.  There  are,  in  fact,  American  standards,  trans- 
planted in  part  by  those  who  founded  our  republic,  developed  in  part  on 
our  own  soil,  influenced  by  the  reaction  of  other  standards  in  other  nations, 
and  yet  distinctively  American : — standards  moral,  political,  and  economic ; 
standards  unique  and  precious,  worth  fighting  for;  worth,  if'  need  be,  dying 
for;  worth  preserving  at  all  hazards  for  ourselves  and  our  children,  and  yet 
not  selfishly  for  our  sake  and  theirs  only,  but  also  as  a  sacred  duty  towards 
mankind;  and  these  standards  are  gravely  imperilled  by  the  annual  addition  of 
an  unsifted  million  of  newcomers  whose  standards  are  different  from  ours. 

We  do  have  a  right  to  assert  vigorously  the  value  of  our  national  heritage, 
and,  though  it  may  seem  old-fashioned  to  say  it,  we  do  have  a  sacred  duty 
to  transmit  it  unimpaired — which  is  not  to  say  unchanged — to  our  posterity. 
To  some  extent  this  heritage  is  one  of  race.  Its  creators  gave  it  to  us  with 
their  blood.  It  has  been  enriched  by  many  crossings  of  races,  but  biologists 
tell  us  that  mingling  within  limits  is  beneficial,  beyond  those  limits  productive 
only  of  a  mongrel  and  degenerate  breed.  Let  no  one  read  into  this  expression 
of  national  responsibility  for  American  standards  a  shred  of  bigotry  or  prejudice 
against  any  of  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  Modern  social  ideals  are  neither  provin- 
cial nor  sectarian.  It  is  precisely  because  of  a  passionate  attachment  to  the  true 
interests  of  humanity  that  social  workers  may  look  with  profound  distrust  upon 
the  demand  for  cheap  immigrant  labor.  Genuine  humane  sentiment  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  maintenance  of  community  and  national  standards. 

Employers  of  the  exploiting  type  make  no  mistake,  from  their  own  point 
of  view,  when  they  demand  cheap  immigrant  labor.  They  can  figure  it  out 
with  great  precision.  They  know  that  as  a  rule  this  labor  is  less  skillful,  less 
intelligent,  less  efficient,  less  inherently  desirable,  than  the  native  labor  or  the 
earlier  immigrant  labor  from  more  closely  related  peoples.  But  there  are 
great  compensations.  It  is  the  very  best  labor  in  one  particular.  It  can  be 
exploited.  That  is  the  whole  disagreeable  truth  in  a  nutshell.  Lower  wages, 
longer  hours,  crowded  living  quarters,  fewer  claimants  in  case  of  death  or 
injury  from  accidents,  less  trade  union  "nonsense,"  fewer  trade  disputes,  less 
sympathy  from  the  disinterested  public  for  the  laborer's  side  when  there  is 
a  dispute,  less  public  concern  generally  as  to  what  is  happening  in  the  mill 
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when  the  laborers  are  foreigners — such  are  some  of  the  considerations  which 
throw  the  balance  in  favor  of  immigrant  labor.  The  wages  demanded  are 
enough  lower  to  give  an  ample  margin  for  more  effective  supervision.  The 
general  tendency  of  improved  machinery  is  to  decrease  relatively  the  demand 
for  skilled  labor,  thus  permitting  the  profitable  employment  of  fresh  supplies 
of  entirely  unskilled,  but  physically  strong,  immigrants.  Out  on  the  railways 
of  the  Northwest  the  first  object  for  which  immigrants  will  strike  is  for  the 
privilege  of  working  twelve  hours  instead  of  ten,  and  the  next  is  for  the  privi- 
lege of  working  on  Sunday.  In  this  instance  employers,  paying  by  the  hour 
and  not  having  expensive  mills  in  operation,  resist  the  demand,  for  the  labor 
of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  hours  is  relatively  unproductive.  The  men  are 
already  exhausted.  To  laborers  of  a  higher  standard  the  leisure  for  physical 
recuperation  would  be  worth  more  than  the  small  addition  to  their  wages.  To 
these  men  the  money  is  more  important.  Here  we  have  a  simple,  but  perfect, 
illustration  of  that  conflict  of  standards  to  which  the  nation  as  a  whole  cannot 
afford  to  be  indifferent. 

It  is  then  in  the  ultimate  and  in  the  very  immediate  interests  of  the 
oppressed  and  struggling  everywhere  that  America  should  maintain  her  stand- 
ards. She  may  give  generously  from  her  surplus.  She  may  enlighten  by  her 
example.  She  may  throw  her  influence  and  if  necessary  exert  her  might  against 
oppression.  But  one  thing  she  may  not  do :  extinguish  the  light  with  which  she 
is  to  enlighten  the  world.  To  lower  our  own  standards  is  the  only  treason.  To 
reduce  the  position  of  our  workingmen  to  that  of  the  communities  from  which 
our  immigration  is  coming  is  to  destroy,  perhaps  forever,  the  very  power  to  serve. 

There  should  be  no  opposition  or  rivalry  between  the  policy  of  selection 
and  the.  policy  of  distribution  and  assimilation  by  every  practicable  device. 
Both  are  essential.  No  restriction  which  is  at  all  likely  to  be  adopted  will 
sensibly  diminish  the  need  for  such  aid  both  by  philanthropy  and  by  government. 
Good  hard  thinking  as  to  how  best  to  assimilate  those  whom  we  already  have 
and  those  who  are  certain  to  come  even  under  a  policy  of  much  more  strict 
selection  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Except  for  the  Educational  Alliance, 
the  Industrial  Removal  Society,  and  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Italian 
Immigrants,  there  has  been  almost  no  instructive  experiment  and  scarcely  any 
clear  thinking  on  this  subject.  Let  these  experiments  by  all  means  be  greatly 
extended,  but  let  us  be  modest  about  calling  any  of  them  as  yet  a  "true  solution 
of  the  immigration  question."  Under  the  conditions  of  actual  life  we  shall  have 
to  deal  in  partial  solutions,  among  which,  as  we  have  intimated,  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Immigrant  Commission  as  to  restriction  deserves  prompt  and  favorable 
consideration. 

The  illiteracy  test  is  crude  and  unsatisfactory  but  it  is  practicable  and 
humane.  As. a  rule  ambitious  illiterates  desiring  to  migrate  can  overcome  this 
disqualification,  and  the  fact  of  their  having  done  so  will  augur  well  for  their 
future  success  in  the  land  of  their  adoption. 
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JANE    ADDAMS'S    MESSAGE 
TO  CHILD  WELFARE  EXHIBIT 

The  final  conference  of  the  second 
week  of  the  Giild  Welfare  Exhibit  in 
New  York  was  held  in  the  large  hall  of 
the  armory  where  500  singers  in  the  Peo- 
ple's Choral  Union,  led  by  Frank  Dam- 
rosch.  gave  a  program  beginning  with 
the  Star  Spangled  Manner  and  ending 
with  the  Hallelujah  Chorus.  The  singers 
were  seated  so  as  to  form  a  background 
for  Jane  Aildams,  the  only  speaker. 

Mi--,  \<ltlams  began  her  brief  talk  on 
the  Spirit  of  Youth  in  the  City  Streets 
with  a  parable  from  Tolstoi  about  nine 
laborers  who  cheerfully  undertook  the 
sup|>ort  of  a  tenth  man,  a  flute  player,  be- 
cause his  simple  playing  gladdened  their 
hearts  and  lightened  their  toil.  But  the 
flute  player,  recognizing  his  commercial 
value,  went  off  to  the  city,  learned  to  be  a 
great  technician  and  played  no  more  to 
laborers  to  lighten  their  toil  but  to  those 
who,  for  the  most  part,  never  labored  at 
all. 

This,  Miss  Addams  felt,  is  what  has 
happened  to  art  and  recreation  in  the 
world :  it  should  be  the  city's  task  to  bring 
them  back  once  more  to  the  people  who 
need  them.  It  should  be  the  task  of  so- 
ciety, too,  to  order  the  lives  of  its  mem- 
bers so  that,  to  draw  from  Tolstoi  again, 
each  one  should  have  a  healthy  share  and 
no  more  of  muscular  labor,  of  labor  re- 
quiring manual  skill,  of  labor  of  the  mind, 
and  of  co-operative  labor  carried  on  with 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. In  this  way  each  would  be  able 
to  develop  all  his  faculties  and  his  capac- 
ity for  usefulness  and  happiness  in  life. 

Miss  Addams's  address  brought  to  an 
end  three  days'  sessions  on  recreation, 
which  covered  club  work  by  Howard 
Bradstreet.  the  Scout  Movement  by  Dan 
Beard,  Camp  Life  by  George  M.  Ilcath- 
cote.  nnd  a  very  interesting  series  of 
slides  illustrating  the  municipal  camping 
possibilities  of  I  larriman  Park  shown  by 
E.  Stafjg  Whitin. 

v  the  city  of  New  York  intends  to 
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fulfill  this  duty  was  the  theme  of  Charles 
B.  Stover,  commissioner  of  parks,  who 
announced  that  in  spite  of  the  inadequate 
financial  equipment  of  his  department  he 
confidently  e.\|>ccted  to  open  ten  "field 
houses"  as  recreation  centers  in  the  parks 
of  New  York  next  summer,  and  to  open 
as  parks  all  green  plots  covering  the  aque- 
duct system  throughout  the  city.  He  an- 
nounced the  holding  on  January  25  in 
Carl  Schurz  Park  of  the  first  municipal 
dance  in  New  York,  and  told  of  the  ex- 
tension of  park  and  recreation  pier  band 
concerts  last  summer.  It  was  regretted 
by  many  that  the  exhibit  has  nothing  on 
the  Chicago  field  houses  which  are  the 
most  highly  developed  thing  of  the  kind 
in  the  world. 

Arthur  Farwell,  supervisor  of  munici- 
pal music,  described  the  folk  dancing  in- 
stituted on  the  piers  last  summer,  which 
culminated  at  the  end  of  the  season  in 
the  first  municipal  dance  festival  for  chil- 
dren. Mr.  Farwell  urged  the  extension 
of  dance  festivals  and  pageants  as  one 
of  the  best  means  of  providing  pleasure 
and  of  stimulating  moral  and  aesthetic 
development  in  large  masses  of  young 
people. 

John  Collier's  ideals  for  the  moving 
picture  were  no  less  high.  Since  the 
formation  of  the  Board  of  Censorship 
of  Moving  Pictures,  of  which  Mr.  Col- 
lier is  secretary,  the  manufacturers  have 
shown  a  positive  eagerness  to  improve 
the  grade  of  their  pictures.  The  great 
problem  now  is  not  the  shows,  but  the 
dark  and  unventilated  rooms  in  which 
they  are  presented,  which  Mr.  Collier 
felt  should  be  the  subject  of  a  municipal 
investigation.  The  real  possibilities  of 
the  moving  picture  will  never  be  fully 
brought  out  in  their  commercial  use,  he 
held,  but  rather  in  their  adoption 
throughout  the  public  school  system  as 
the  most  vivid  and  convincing,  as  well  as 
the  cheapest,  way  of  teaching  both  science 
and  morals. 

Housing  was  discussed  by  three  ex- 
perts— the  regulation  of  tenements  by  law 
by  Lawrence  Veiller;  the  model  tene- 
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Thomas  in  Detroit 
HOW    ABOUT   THE    PRISONER'S    FAMILY? 

The  commission  appointed  by  Governor  Warner 
of  Michigan  has  recommended  that  the  men  In 
the  State  1'rlson  at  Jackson  be  employed  In  in- 
dustry and  road  building  and  wages  be  paid  their 
families.  This  Is  the  plan  at  the  Uetroit  House 
of  Correction  where  the  prison-made  goods  are 
sold  In  the  open  market  under  what  Is  known  as 
the  state  account  system.  At  Jackson,  under  the 
contract  system,  neither  prisoners  nor  their  fami- 
lies receive  pay  for  their  work. 

ment  as  a  good  financial  and  moral  in- 
vestment by  E.  R.  L.  Gould,  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  relieving  congestion  by  the 
London  plan  of  "garden  cities"  in  the 
suburbs  by  Grosvenor  Atterbury. 

Benjamin  C.  Marsh  criticised  our  tene- 
ment law  on  the  ground  that  it  makes 
congestion  possible  and  requires  too  little 
sun  and  air,  'and  urged  that  the  law  be 
amended  so  that  in  outlying  boroughs  no 
tenement  can  be  built  higher  than  four 
stories.  Other  steps  he  suggested  toward 
creating  decent  homes  for  young  families 
in  the  suburbs  were  better  transit  facili- 
ties, recreational  opportunities,  the  build- 
ing of  suburban  factories,  and  above  all 
the  taxing  of  land  values  to  prevent  the 
holding  of  land  for  a  speculative  rise. 

The  education  of  both  parents  and 
children  was  the  subject  of  the  last  ses- 
sion on  home  life.  Anna.Garlin  Spencer 
showed  how  the  patriarchal  family  had 
been  replaced  in  modern  life  by  the  in- 
dividualistic family,  father  and  mother 
standing  alone  with  no  supporting  back- 
ground of  relatives  and  family  traditions. 
Such  a  background  can  nowadays  be  fur- 
nished by  society  alone,  and  the  state  is 
attempting  to  do  this  by  standardizing  the 
family  both  by  the  practical  education  of 
parents  through  the  public  school  system 
and  by  such  efforts  to  protect  the  health 
of  the  offspring  as  are  embodied  in  the 
law  which  now  exists  in  two  states  for  the 


physical  examination  of  men  before  mar- 
riage. 

COST  OF  FOOD  ON 
FARM  AND   TABLE 

The  main  theme  of  the  seventy-ninth 
annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  Agri- 
cultural Society  at  Albany  January  17-19, 
The  Development  of  Our  Agricultural 
Resources  and  the  Relation  Between  this 
Problem  and  the  Cost  of  Living,  indi- 
cates the  vitality  and  purpose  of  an  or- 
ganization more  than  three-quarters  of  a 
century  old.  For  a  long  time  it  has  been 
dormant,  but  during  his  two  years'  presi- 
dency of  the  society  Commissioner  Ray- 
mond A.  Pearson  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  stimulated  its 
work  and  influence  to  a  marked  degree. 
He  was  re-elected  president  and  his  rec- 
ord in  office  is  being  urged  on  Governor 
Dix  as  ample  reason  for  his  reappoint- 
ment  as  commissioner. 

The  fact  that  the  meeting  was  held  in 
co-operation  with  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  undoubtedly  helped  in  se- 
curing the  large  attendance,  which  includ- 
ed many  members  of  the  Legislature,  but 
the  program  was  one  to  challenge  interest. 
Governor  Dix  made  the  opening  speech. 

President  Pearson  in  his  annual  ad- 
dress called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
present  is  a  turning  point  in  agriculture, 
since  existing  wastes  are  being  realized. 
The  annual  waste  of  plant  food  is  esti- 
mated as  $20,000,000  in  the  state  and 
$10,000,000  in  New  York  city  alone. 
The  farmer  in  the  state,  however,  is  be- 
ginning to  secure  better  prices  for  his 
produce,  he  asserted — a  statement  that 
no  city  consumer  will  dispute.  In  De- 
cember ninety-seven  sections  of  the  state 
reported  an  upward  tendency  in  farm 
values,  twelve  reported  stationary  values 
and  one  reported  decreasing  values.  •  Mr. 
Pearson  enumerated  twenty-one  "agricul- 
tural virtues."  Among  them  are  conser- 
vation of  fertility,  thorough  cultivation, 
production  of  clean  milk,  keeping  of  farm 
business  accounts,  providing  home  com- 
forts, and  employment  of  labor  through- 
out the  year. 

George  K.  Holmes  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  declared  that 
"for  every  dollar  that  the  consumer  pays 
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to  a  retailer  in  the  general  average  for 
his  potatoes,  fruits,  poultry  and  dairy 
products,  the  farmer  receives  fifty-five 
cents,  the  railroads  seven  cents  and  the 
middlemen  forty  cents."  He  averred 
that  it  is  "a  safe  inference  that  the  poorer 
people  pay  nearly  twice  the  gross  profit 
that  the  more  well-to-do  people  pay." 
To  eliminate  the  series  of  middlemen 
who  intervene  between  producer  and  con- 
sumer, Mr.  Holmes  advocated  co-opera- 
tive marketing  by  farmers  and  co-opera- 
tive buying, by  consumers. 

As  a  means  of  helping  farmers  to  get 
a  greater  return  for  their  products  while 
reducing  the  cost  to  the  consumer,  the 
committee  on  marketing,  transportation, 
and  grievances  suggested  legislation  re- 
quiring the  state  commissioner  of  agri- 
culture to  disseminate  information  about 
agricultural  labor  and  markets ;  and  giv- 
ing the  commissioner  supervision  of  com- 
mission dealers  whom  they  would  require 
to  keep  public  records  of  all  sales  with 
the  dates,  prices,  names,  and  addresses  of 
shippers  and  purchasers.  They  also  urged 
"that  a  system  be  organized  by  which 
producers  and  consumers  may  be  brought 
into  closer  business  relations." 

FARM   SCHOLARSHIPS 
FOR  JEWISH  CHILDREN 

Twenty  Jewish  boys  and  girls  are 
spending  this  winter  in  agricultural  col- 
leges at  the  expense  of  the  Jewish  Agri- 
cultural and  Industrial  Aid  Society  of 
New  York,  as  a  result  of  a  competition 
among  the  children  of  Jewish  farmers 
throughout  the  country.  The  scholar- 
ships are  pan  of  the  educational  work 
of  the  society,  which  is  an  offshoot  of 
the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund. 

The  plan  was  first  tried  two  years  ago 
and  has  grown  stendily  in  popularity. 
Seven  scholarships  were  awarded  the 
first  year,  thirteen  last  year  and  twenty 
this.  Connecticut  led  with  nine  scholar- 
ships, New  Jersey  had  six,  New  York 
two,  and  Massachusetts,  North  Dakota, 
ami  Wyoming  one  each.  Seven  of  the 
twenty  are  girls,  two  of  them  the  wives 
of  young  Jewish  farmers.  The  award 
is  by  a  competition,  including  a  brief  es- 
say in  English  upon  some  agricultural 
topic  selected  by  the  competitor,  who 


May  in  Detroit  Journal. 
DUST  AND  DEATH. 

A  campaign  of  publicity  ha*  awakened  Detroit 
to  a  realization  or  tbe  close  connection  between 
illrtr  itreeta  and  pneumonia  and  other  dust-borne 
germ 


must  satisfy  the  authorities  of  the  college 
to  which  he  is  accredited  of  his  fitness  to 
pursue  the  course  with  profit. 

The  earlier  scholarships  have  already 
borne  fruit.  Upon  returning  home 
from  college,  the  students  went  to  work 
with  zeal  and  energy  to  put  life  and 
spirit  into  the  farm.  Barns  were  white- 
washed, cows  placed  on  proper  rations, 
and  more  milk  produced  on  less  feed. 
Milk  is  weighed  and  a  record  kept  of 
each  cow's  yield  not  only  as  to  quantity, 
but  as  to  quality.  Those  who  took 
courses  in  general  agriculture  got  to 
work  on  crop  rotations,  fertilizers,  pas- 
tures, and  the  general  improvement  of 
the  farm.  Poultry  was  a  favorite  course 
with  girls  as  well  as  boys.  Most  of  the 
girls,  however,  took  courses  in  household 
economics  and  upon  their  return  set  to 
work  to  improve  the  appearance  of  their 
homes,  planted  flowers  in  the  front  yard, 
and  delighted  home  palates  with  their 
cooking,  baking,  and  preserves. 

SAVINGS  BANK  INSURANCE 
TRIED  OUT  FOR  TWO  YEARS 

State  savings  bank  insurance  in  Mas- 
sachusetts was  two  years  old  on  Novem- 
ber I.  By  its  second  annual  report  which 
was  given  out  recently,  the  premium  in- 
come showed  gains  in  both  banks  writing 
insurance,  the  increase  in  the  Whit- 
man Savings  Bank  being  113  per  cent 
and  that  in  the  People's  Savings 
Bank  of  Brockton  150  per  cent.  Ex- 
penses, on  the  other  hand,  remained  prac- 
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Morgan  in  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
GOING  UP. 

The  Philadelphia  Young  ulen's  Christian  As- 
sociation is  making  a  whirlwind  canipalim  to 
raise  a  bulldins  fund  of  one  million  dollars  In 
two  weeks.  Over  half  a  million  was  secured  the 
flrst  seven  days.  An  elaborate  committee  or«ani- 
zailou  is  iu  charge  of  C.  S.  Ward,  the  V.  M.  C. 
A.  "national  booster,"  who  will  tio  next  to  At- 
lanta and  Charleston,  and  later  to  Minneapolis, 
Cincinnati  and  Uocliester. 

tically  stationary,  taking  less  than  twenty 
per  cent  of  premium  receipts  from  poli- 
cies written  in  the  twelve  months.  The 
number  of  death  claims  jumped  from 
one,  in  the  initial  year,  to  nine — the 
amount,  .from  $500  to  $3,622;  but  the 
mortality  rate  remains  low,  as  is  usually 
the  case  in  new  insurance  companies. 
After  paying  expenses  of  conducting  the 
business,  meeting  death  claims,  and  set- 
ting aside  the  required  amounts  for  re- 
serve funds,  both  banks  declared  three 
classes  of  dividends.  On  monthly  premi- 
um policies,  which  during  the  current 
fiscal  year  will  reach  their  first  anniver- 
sary, the  dividend  is  one  monthly  premi- 
um ;  on  those  reaching  their  second  anni- 
versary, one  and  one-half  times  the 
monthly  premium ;  and  on"  those  reach- 
ing their  third  anniversary,  one  and  two- 
thirds  times  the  monthly  premium.  This 
showing  is  made  upon  rates  considerably 
below  those  of  the  industrial  companies. 
Insurance  in  force  on  the  last  day  of 
the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $1,367,363, 
or  about  a  thirty-seven  per  cent  increase. 
The  number  of  policies  was  3,318,  and 
the  amounts  average  $412.10  as  against 
the  previous  average  of  $39379.  This 
higher  figure,  together  with  the  fact  that 
fifty-eight  per  cent  of  the  policies  arc  of 
the  twenty-year  endowment  class  where 


premiums  are  higher,  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate either  that  the  league's  educational 
campaign  has  been  very  successful,  or 
that  the  class  of  people  benefiting  by  the 
plan  is  more  provident  and  prosperous 
than  are  the  average  holders  of  industrial 
policies  in  the  big  companies.  '1  he  num- 
ber of  policies  which  were  terminated 
during  the  year  ran. up  to  fifty-eight  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  issued  in  the 
twelve  months ;  the  number  forfeited  by 
lapse  reached  thirty  per  cent  of  the  year's 
issue, — an  increase  of  five  per  cent  over 
the  first  year.  The  lapse  rate,  however, 
is  still  less  than  half  the  average  lapse 
rates  of  the  industrial  companies. 

CORONER  AND  JURY  DIS- 
AGREE ON   NEWARK  FIRE 

The  presentment  of  the  grand  jury  of 
Essex  county,  N.  J.,  on  the  factory  fire 
at  High  and  Orange  streets,  Newark,2 
offers  a  striking  contrast  to  the  coroner's 
verdict.  The  coroner  found  that  the  loss 
of  twenty-five  lives  was  not  due  to  "a 
criminal  act,  either  of  omission  or  com- 
mission on  the  part  of  any  individual  or 
individuals,  whether  as  private  citizens 
or  public  officers,"  but  was  an  unavoid-. 
abte  accident. 

The  grand  jury's  presentment,  on  the 
other  hand,  censures  the  superintendent 
of  the  Anchor  Light  Company  who  tried 
to  put  out  the  fire  before  noli  lying  the  fire 
department,  and  the  captain  of  the  engine 
company  across  the  street  for  investigat- 
ing conditions  within  the  building  before 
turning  in  a  general  alarm.  The  jury 
also  seriously  questions  whether  the  fire- 
man who  did  not  mount  to  the  fourth 
floor  with  the  engineer  of  the  building  to 
help  some  of  the  inmates  get  out  on  the 
fire-escapes,  should  be  retained  in  the  fire 
department,  criticises  the  force  of  the 
hook  and  ladder  truck  for  failing  to 
raise  a  ladder  at  the  north  end  of  the 
building,  and  the  factory  inspectors  who 
never  reported  the  locked  door  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairway  to  the  fourth  floor. 

Having  made  these  specific  criticisms 
of  individuals  the  presentment  proceeds 
to  recommend  lines  of  improvement  in 
the  laws  regulating  fire  protection.  These 
recommendations  include  requiring  the 
Bureau  of  Combustibles  to  report  to  the 

•See  THE  SDKVEI  fer  January  7. 
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factory  and  building  departments  dan- 
gerous conditions  in  buildings ;  a  material 
change  in  the  present  state  law  for  the 
erection  of  fire-escapes  "in  view  of  the 
fact  that  in  case  of  fires  on  lower  floors 
the  fire-escapes  at  present  required  be- 
come absolutely  useless  to  the  upper 
stories" ;  the  fire-proofing  of  stair  wells 
by  means  of  brick  walls  and  fire  doors, 
the  installation  of  fire-alarm  systems  and 
of  bi-weekly  drills  of  all  employes  in  fac- 
tory buildings. 

DEATH  OF   DR. 
MUNSTERBERG 

Emil  Miinsterbcrg,  president  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Charities  in  Ber- 
lin, Germany,  who  died  January  25, 
was  widely  recognized  as  the  foremost 
authority  in  the  world  on  charitable  ad- 
ministration. He  was  well  known  in  this 
country.  In  1906  he  made  a  tour  of 
our  principal  eastern  cities  and  later  gave 
us  his  Impressions  of  American  Char- 
ity in  a  series  of  thoughtful  articles  in 
Charities  and  The  Commons,  then  the 
name  of  THE  SURVEY.  In  1908  he  made 
a  brief  visit  to  New  York  to  deliver  the 
principal  address  at  the  twenty-fifth  an- 
niversary meetings  of  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society.  Through  these  vis- 
its and  the  articles  in  Chanties  and  The 
Commons  and  the  American  Journal  of 
Sociology,  he  became  the  chief  interpre- 
ter to  the  present  generation  of  Ameri- 
can charity  workers  of  the  Elberfeld 
system  of  relief.  This  system,  based 
on  the  principle  that  public  assistance 
should  l>e  given  in  the  home  in  all  but 
an  irreducible  minimum  of  cases,  and 
administered  not  by  a  few  paid  officials 
but  by  many  "neighbors"  or  volunteers 
working  under  the  supervision  of  trained 
experts,  is  the  model  for  charity  organ- 
isation work  in  America,  though  it  has 
developed  here  along  lines  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  those  followed  in  Germany. 
lli>  visit  to  America  resulted  in  a  plan 
for  a  united  charities  building  in  Berlin, 
patterned  after  the  one  in  Xcw  York, 
which  probably  would  have  been  erected 
nest  fall. 

Dr.  Miinsterberg  was  born  at  Dnntzig 
in  1855-  \Vhi1e  still  a  young  man  lie 
became  an  expert  on  charity  administra- 


in  LoiUtrUle  Pott. 


HELP! 

The  campaign  for  a  Dew  V.  H.  C.  A.  building 
In  Ix>ul*YlHe  baa  liven  going  on  Ylgorniialr  for 
•ome  Hrae.  The  aoclal  ralue  of  aneh  a  center  for 
boy*  baa  been  empoaalied  aa  sound  reason  for 
wklng  contribution!  from  all  the  people  of  I-oula- 
Tllle. 

tion.  In  1887  he  published  an  article 
on  the  English  charity  system,  followed 
at  intervals  by  others  on  Russia,  Switzer- 
land, Italy,  Belgium,  and  the  United 
States.  In  1887,  to°,  lle  published  a 
book  on  Germany  charity,  Die  Dcitlsclie 
Armengesetzgebung  und  das  Material  zu- 
Hirer  Reform.  In  1892  he  was  commis- 
sioned to  reorganize  the  relief  work  at 
Hamburg  and  almost  at  the  beginning 
of  this  large  task  he  and  his  band  of 
"honor"  assistants  were  called  upon  to 
administer  relief  during  an  epidemic  of 
cholera. 

In  1896  he  was  made  secretary  of  the 
National  Conference  of  the  German  So- 
ciety of  Relief  and  Charity  (Dcntsclier 
herein  fur  Armenpftege  und  ll'oltltliat- 
igkeit).  The  reports  of  this  body,  is- 
sued at  irregular  intervals,  contain  many 
of  his  writings.  Collected  in  annual  vol- 
umes they  form  a  frequent  and  notably 
complete  survey  of  charitable  adminis- 
tration in  many  countries.  He  was  'both 
founder  and  editor,  and  at  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  New  York  so- 
ciety presented  its  library  with  a  souve- 
nir set  especially  bound  for  the  occa- 
sion. In  1897  'ie  wrote  Die  /Irmcitf>f1eye, 
the  standard  German  work  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  has  run  into  several  editions. 
He  was  the  compiler  of  the  Bibliographic 
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Briggg  In  Chicago  Tribune. 

THE  SAME  TO  YOU  AND  MANY  OF  THEM! 

The  very  best  sort  of  a  New  Year's  toast — 
pure  water  drunk  from  an  Individual  glass. 

des  Armenwesens  and  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  German  periodicals. 

His  presidency  of  the  Berlin  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Charities  dates  from 
1905. 

Dr.  Miinsterberg  was  a  man  of  large 
vision  and  experience  as  well  as  a  trained 
and  efficient  executive.  The  many  char- 
ity workers  who  met  him  during  his  vis- 
its to  America  have  treasured  a  memory 
not  only  of  a  delightful  companion, 
a  scholar  and  expert  in  charity,  but  of 
one  who  had  in  notable  degree  the  Ger- 
man trait  of  thoroughness  and  found 
time,  with  all  his  affairs,  to  do  all  things 
well.  The  attention  to  minute  detail 
which  he  gave  to  every  kind  of  public 
and  private  charity  in  America  was  all 
but  disconcerting  to  those  he  interviewed, 
and  led  perhaps  to  the  feeling  that  his 
report  would  be  a  collection  of  innumer- 
able petty  facts.  The  articles  in  Chari- 
ties and  The  Commons  were  to  some, 
therefore,  a  surprise  in  the  breadth  of 
Dr.  Miinsterberg's  grasp  of  our  organ- 
ization and  methods,  and  of  the  peculiar 
problems  due,  on  the  one  hand,  to  enor- 
mous immigration  and  city  crowding,  and 
on  the  other,  to  the  jaunty  progress  of 
a  rich  and  democratic  nation. 


Dr.  Miiunsterberg's  daughter  Elsa  was 
for  some  time  a  resident  of  Greenwich 
House,  New  York.  Prof.  Hugo  Mun- 
sterberg  of  Harvard  is  a  brother. 

'  FRANCIS    GALTON: 
EXPLORER  OF  MEN 

With  the  death  of  Sir  Francis  Gallon 
on  January  18  in  London  there  disappears 
one  of  the  few  remaining  members  of 
that  extraordinary  group  of  Englishmen 
of  which  Charles  Darwin  was  the  recog- 
nized chief.  Galton,  a  cousin  of  Darwin, 
was  born  in  Birmingham  in  1822,  was 
graduated  from  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1844,  and  two  years  later  be- 
gan his  active  exploring  work  in  Africa, 
from  which  his  first  reputation  was 
gained.  For  many  years  that  field  occu- 
pied his  time  and  attention  and  it  was 
not  until  1869,  when  his  Hereditary 
Genius  appeared,  that  he  began  his  ex- 
traordinarily varied  series  of  studies  in 
the  application  of  statistical  methods  to 
biology,  psychology  and  sociology.  In 
1874  he  published  English  Men  of  Sci- 
ence, and  in  1883,  Inquiries  Into  Human 
Faculty.  In  1889  his  Natural  Inheritance 
appeared,  and  in  1892  the  study  of  Finger 
Prints. 

During  all  this  period,  and  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  he  was  an  active  stu- 
dent of  individual  psychology  and  during 
his  later  years  gave  particular  attention 
to  the  problem  of  eugenics. 

It  is  quite  impossible  at  this  time  to 
estimate  with  confidence  Galton's  perma- 
nent value  and  service.  His  most  strik- 
ing characteristic  was  the  fertility, 
amounting  to  genius,  with  which  he 
blazed  the  way  in  applying  new  methods 
to  old  problems.  It  is  more  than  possible 
that  his  permanent  reputation  will  rest 
not  upon  new  truths  or  generalizations 
established  by  his  hand,  but  upon  the  ex- 
traordinary amount  of  research  by  others 
that  has  been  stimulated  through  the  sug- 
gestions first  offered  by  Galton  and  along 
lines  first  hinted  at  by  him. 

While  the  results  of  the  application  of 
statistics  to  mental  factors  and  the  study 
of  individual  psychology  based  thereon 
have  thus  far  not  borne  out  the  hopes  of 
its  sponsor,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  consequent  widespread  interest  in  the 
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transmission  of  mental  traits  as  well  as 
of  physical  characteristics  will  yield 
results  of  permanent  value. 

The  suggestiveness  of  the  work  of 
Pearson  and  his  school,  which  owed  its 
initial  stimulus  to  Gallon  more  than  to 
any  other  man,  is  recognized  on  every 
hand,  even  though  much  difference  of 
opinion  may  obtain  as  to  its  ultimate  sig- 
nificance. If  he  had  done  no  more  than 
initiate  the  interest  in  eugenics  along  with 
all  its  possible  sociological  bearings  Gal- 
ton's  fame  would  be  secure. 

Always  impatient  of  scientific  conven- 
tion and  constantly  reaching  out  for  new 
fields  of  inquiry,  he  was  in  the  latter  half 
of  his  life  as  typically  an  explorer  in  bio- 
logical science  as  he  had  been  in  earlier 
years  in  the  geographical  field. 

It  is  given  to  few  men  to  think  new 
thoughts.  With  the  appearance  of  each 
new  product  of  Galton's  mind  there  was 
left  the  impression  not  only  of  freshness 
of  treatment,  but  of  absolute  originality 
of  idea,  method  and  suggestion. 

ANNUAL  MEETING  OF 
CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  feature  of 
the  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
;al  Consumers'  League  at  Pittsburgh 
February  7  and  8  will  be  the  address  on 
The  Living  Wage  by  the  Rev.  John  A. 
Ryan  of  St.  Paul.  Father  Ryan  is  an 
active  member  of  the  league's  committee 
on  minimum  wage  boards  and  has  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  a  bill  for  the  crea- 
tion of  such  boards  may  be  introduced  in 
the  Minnesota  Legislature  before  Feb- 
ruary 7. 

John  Graham  Brooks,  president  of  the 
league,  will  preside  at  all  the  sessions, 
and  will  deliver  the  presidential  address 
the  evening  of  February  7.  The  vice- 
president,  Mrs.  Frederick  Nathan,  will 
speak  on  The  Need  of  Protective  Legis- 
lation for  Women  and  Girls.  The  local 
committee  has  secured  the  co-operation 
of  twenty-five  women's  organizations  in 
and  around  Pittsburgh,  and  a  public  ses- 
sion for  women,  in  co-operation  with 
these  organizations,  will  be  held  on  the 
afternoon  of  February  8  in  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  This  will  be  addressed 
by  Mrs.  Nathan  on  the  question,  Would 


Atlanta  Journal. 
A   LESSON  FOB  THK  CITY   FATHERS. 

Many  Intereats  In  Atlanta  hare  united  In  a  con- 
certed effort  to  secure  from  the  City  Council  an 
Increase  In  teachers'  salaries.  The  rate  of  pay 
la  held  to  be  Inadequate  with  the  present  coat 
of  llrlng.  In  some  cases  It  la  actually  lower  than 
It  was  years  ago. 

the  Ballot  be  of  Value  to  Working  Wom- 
en? Headquarters  will  be  at  the  Fort  Pitt 
Hotel  and  the  public  meeting  the  evening 
of  February  8  in  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 


EDITORIAL  GRIST 

HOMEWORK:    A    VICIOUS 
CIRCLE 

FLORENCE  KELLEY 

There  are  two  points  upon  which  the 
public  needs  to  act  in  relation  to  tene- 
ment work,  as  set  forth  in  the  valuable 
article  by  Miss  Watson  elsewhere  in  this 
issue.  We  never  can  know  the  extent 
of  such  work,  and  for  want  of  knowledge 
we  cannot  safeguard  either  the  children 
of  the  tenements  or  the  buyers  of  the 
goods;  we  cannot  keep  the  homework 
system  and  escape  its  inevitable  conse- 
quences and  accompaniments. 

The  time  is  ripe  for  the  sweeping  pro- 
hibition of  the  abominable  system.  In 
the  interest  of  the  children  and  of  the 
public  health,  it  should  be  abolished  b 
law  without  further  waste  of  time 
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The  Solders  Widow          I  The  l-abom's 

Morris  in  Spokane  Spokesman-Review. 
THE   TWO    WIDOWS. 

The  expose  of  tlie  pension  system  now  run- 
ning In  the  World's  Work,  and  the  talk  of  pensions 
for  government  employes  and  their  dependents, 
has  brought  Into  sharp  focus  the-  contrasting  fnte 
of  the  families  of  men  who  served  in  the  array 
and  of  men  who  sc-rved  In  civil  positions.  Kvcn 
the  members  of  the  Life  Saving  Corps,  engaged 
in  an  extra-hazardous  occupation,  are  not  pro- 
vided for. 

spreads  disease  broadcast.  It  robs  chil- 
dren of  their  childhood  and  their  school 
life.  It  promotes  congestion  of  popula- 
tion by  keeping  young  homeworkers 
within  walking  distance  of  the  factory. 
It  encourages  manufacturers  to  stay  in 
congested-  districts  in  order  to  be  near 
the  cheap  homeworkers : — a  vicious  cir- 
cle injurious  to  everyone  involved  in  it. 

Every  effort  to  restrict  or  regulate 
homework  has  ended  in  failure  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe.  The  only  ra- 
tional thing  left  to  do  is  to  abolish  it 
outright  exactly  as  cows,  goats,  chickens, 
geese  and  pigs  have  been  banished  from 
the  tenements. 

THE  UNITED  TOWNS  OF 
BOSTON 

ROBERT  A.  WOODS 

South  End  House 

Guizot  tells  us  that  the  proper  subor- 
dination of  general  and  local  govern- 
mental powers  is  the  last  and  highest  de- 
velopment in  the  evolution  of  popular 
government,  and  John  Fiske  says  that 
the  federal  union  is  the  one  political 
contribution  of  America  to  the  world. 

A  broad  and  substantial  movement — 
cumulative  effect  of  many  earlier  striv- 
ings— is  coming  forward  in  Boston  for 


the  thoroughgoing  application  of  this 
distinctive  method  of  American  democ- 
racy to  the  administration  of  the  city. 

Municipal  expansion  both  in  America 
•  and  in  Europe  has  thus  far  taken,  with 
occasional  superficial  modifications,  the 
form  of  annexation.  The  Boston  sub- 
urbs, possessed  of  ancient  traditions  and 
excellent  local  administration,  have  never 
even  been  touched  by  "Greater  Boston" 
agitations  in  the  past.  Now,  however,  a 
"Real  Boston"  is  beginning  to  emerge 
from  the  confusion  of  interests  involved 
in  the  efforts  of  forty  different  cities  and 
towns  to  meet  the  outstanding  common 
problems  of  a  great  urban  community. 
The  proposed  form  of  metropolitan  ad- 
ministration, instead  of  being  fastened 
down  upon  the  towns,  is  to  grow  up  out 
of  them.  It  is  even  suggested  that  local 
autonomy  should  be  restored  to  the  vari- 
ous districts  within  the  city  limits,  which 
in  most  cases  still  retain  a  strong  and 
definite  sense  of  their  local  identity.  To 
complete  the  project  of  a  federal,  rather 
than  in  any  sense  a  consolidated,  ad- 
ministration, there  is  a  dream,  which  a 
gradual  evolution  might  well  bring  true, 
of  a  sort  of  downtown  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. In  this  way  the  taxing  power 
over  the  business  section  of  the  city 
would  no  longer  be  vested  in  the  tene- 
ment-house and  immigrant  population  of 
the  city,  as  an  endless  source  of  demor- 
alization among  them.  It  would  be  in 
the  hands  of  a  metropolitan  council 
broadly  representative  of  the  entire  pop- 
ulation of  the  whole  urban  community. 
The  two  elements  which  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  most  of  the  municipal  re- 
form movements  in  American  cities, 
business  men  and  social  workers,  take 
the  active  leadership  in  this  project. 
Among  both  there  is  a  keen  sense  of  the 
need  of  all  existing  local  pride  and  re- 
sponsibility, and  much  more.  The  mer- 
chants live  chiefly  in  the  suburbs.  To 
the  social  workers,  the  neighborhood  is 
more  and  more  their  metier.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  large  coherent  point  of 
view  and  momentum  is  furnished  by  the 
recent  union  of  various  business  organi- 
zations in  a  single  Chamber  of  Commerce 
with  4.500  members,  and  the  promising 
steps  toward  the  federation  of  all  the 
many  local  improvement  agencies. 
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The  reality  of  the  enterprise  was  made 
clear  by  the  disclosure  that  as  soon  as 
the  committees  of  the  newly  formed 
Chamber  of  Commerce  came  at  their 
work  of  advancing  the  broad  economic 
interests  of  Boston, — including  city  plan- 
ning, housing,  transit,  industrial  educa- 
tion, and  public  health.-^they  nearly 
everyone  immediately  encountered  the  im- 
possibility of  accomplishing  total  results 
through  two  score  administrative  frag- 
ments. Equally  based  on  facts  is  the  con- 
clusion of  the  settlement  worker,  who 
sees  the  more  enterprising  young  peo- 
ple of  his  local  community,  as  fast  as 
they  are  educated  to  citizenship,  moving 
out  beyond  the  city  boundary ;  while  the 
less  progressive  go  the  easy  way  of  ma- 
chine politics,  cheap  contracting  or  sa- 
loon keeping,  which  is  made  vastly  more 
tempting  through  the  inordinate  power 
which  an  ill-balanced  electorate  thrusts 
upon  the  settlement  neighborhood. 

The  proposed  federation  will  undoubt- 
edly have  to  gain  strength  by  successive 
steps.  The  proposal  is  that  at  first  it 
shall  have  only  advisory  powers.  Next 
it  will  undoubtedly  have  certain  new 
phases  of  metro]x>litan  administration 
aligned  to  it.  After  that,  it  will  lend  to 
absorb  the  functions  of  the  exi.sting  state- 
a|>|xiintci]  metropolitan  authorities.  '1  lie 
united  towns  of  Boston  cannot,  in  any 
seem  so  vague  as  the  United  States 
.rnerica  was  a  hundred  and  thirty 
years  ago.  And  the  obstacles  which  have 
confronted  the  greater  Boston  in  the 
way  of  sturdy  local  self-sufficiency  may 
in  the  end  prove  to  be  stepping  stones  to- 
ward the  truly  organic  type  of  demo- 
cratic municipality. 

EDUCATION  AND  STATE 
RIGHTS 

LEONARD  P.  AYRES 

Ruiitll  Sift  Foundinon 

"Every  foe  of  economy,  every  friend 
of  federal  interference  in  the  business 
of  the  several  states,"  says  the  New  York 
Sun  of  January  12.  rejoices  in  the  tri- 
umph of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  defeat  of  the  enemies  of  the 
movement  to  extend  its  force  of  workers. 


Kettler  In  Bt.  Lout*  Tim**. 
HIS    POSITION   ON   THE   CUABTEtt. 

The  proposed  new  charter  for  St.  Lou  la  h»a 
been  approved  and  condemned  on  aluiust  aa  many 
ground!  aa  the  propo»ed  auuwar  ci  tensions  In 
New  York.  The  mulling  confusion  of  the  TOter 
U  well  shown  by  the  eartoonlat. 

The  occasion  thus  editorially  referred 
to  was  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  January  7  over  the  proposal 
to  appropriate  funds  to  create  a  field 
force  for  the  bureau.  The  principal 
sponsor  for  the  measure  was  Congress- 
man Herbert  Parsons  of  New  York.  The 
most  conspicuous  and  active  op|x>nents 
were  Congressman  Tawney  of  Minne- 
sota, who  attacked  it  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  result  in  interference  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  states,  and  Congressman 
Mann  of  Illinois,  who  argued  that  it 
would  be  an  "opening  wedge"  leading 
to  the  creation  of  a  great  and  immensely 
expensive  department. 

The  matter  under  debate  was  the  plan 
of  the  United  States  commissioner  of 
education  to  establish  in  his  bureau  a 
field  force  of  consulting  specialists  in 
ten  branches  of  educational  work.  For 
this  purpose  he  has  asked  Congress  to 
appropriate  $75,000 — $30,000  for  salaries 
of  ten  specialists,  $20,000  for  traveling 
and  contingent  expenses  and  $25,000  for 
additional  clerical  and  editorial  force  in 
the  central  office. 

The  idea  behind  this  movement  is  that 
there  is  no  way  in  which  the  real  inter- 
ests of  the  public  can  be  better  promoted 
than  by  increasing  the  amount  and  im- 
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proving  the  kind  of  education  which  the 
people  .get ;  that  this  improved  education 
can  be  promoted  more  effectively  by 
the  federal  government  than  by  any 
other  body;  and  that  the  way  in  which 
the  government  can  help  is  by  securing 
and  disseminating  accurate,  pertinent  in- 
formation telling  just  what  is  being  done 
in  different  lines  of  educational  endeavor 
in  different  localities  and  with  what 
measure  of  success. 

The  commissioner's  plan,  which  is  now 
before  Congress,  for  this  gathering  and 
dissemination  of  information  provides 
for  the  employment  of  specialists  in  the 
ten  following  subjects : 

school  administration,  industrial  education,  ed- 
ucation for  housekeeping,  statistics  and  ac- 
counting, rural  education,  school  hygiene, 
school  architecture,  commercial  education,  sec- 
ondary education,  wider  use  of  school  plants. 

These  specialists  will  study,  investigate 
and  collect  information  in  these  several 
fields.  This  material  will  be  collected, 
organized,  and  printed  in  pamphlet  and 
book  form,  but  the  work  of  writing  and 
preparing  matter  for  publication  will  not 
constitute  the  chief  function  of  the  new 
force.  Its  principal  duties  will  be  to 
consult  with  local  educational  authori- 
ties who  are  constantly  seeking  informa- 
tion, counsel,  and  assistance  in  these 
fields  and  who  at  present  have  no  source 
from  which  they  can  get  this  sort  of  help. 

In  short  the  new  force  will  constitute  a 
national  clearing-house  of  educational 
information.  It  will  gather  facts  from 
all  possible  sources  and  render  available 
to  each  locality  the  experience  of  all. 

There  are  not  the  slightest  grounds  for 
Mr.  Tawney's  statements  that  the  new 
force  will  interfere  with  existing  state 
and  municipal  offices  of  education.  No 
such  interference  is  contemplated  nor 
would  it  be  possible  under  the  organic 
act  creating  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
The  object  of  the  new  field  force,  like 
that  of  the  existing  bureau,  is  service 
not  power. 

In  the  discussion  before  Congress  it 
was  argued  that  it  is  needless  to  employ 
agents  for  personally  gathering  and  mak- 
ing available  information,  as  the  work 
can  be  done  at  less  expense  through 
pamphlets  and  other  publications.  The 


trouble  with  this  argument  is  that  it  is 
not  sustained  by  the  lessons  of  experi- 
ence. The  policy  of  placing  able  men 
actually  in  the  field  in  order  to  get  defi- 
nite results  has  been  adopted  by  practi- 
.cally  all  agencies  that  have  been  success- 
ful in  securing  enlightened  public  action. 

The  brilliant  success  of  the  Southern 
Education  Board  in  bringing  education 
in  the  southern  states  to  a  higher  level 
of  efficiency  has  been  secured  through 
the  services  of  the  able  men  it  put  in 
the  field.  The  trustees  of  the  Peabody 
Fund  have  adopted  the  same  methods. 
In  the  field  of  social  service  the  Play- 
ground Association  of  America,  the  Na- 
tional Child  Labor  Committee,  the  Hook- 
worm Commission  and  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  may  be  mentioned  as 
agencies  that  depend  for  results  on  the 
services  of  able  men  doing  field  work. 

In  very  different  fields  the  life  insur- 
ance companies  and  political  organiza- 
tions have  learned  just  the  same  lesson, 
which  is  that  the  interest  and  co-opera- 
tion of  communities  can  be  secured  only 
through  personal  contact.  Documents 
alone,  no  matter  how  ably  written,  are 
inadequate.  Personal  leadership  is  es- 
sential. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  the  com- 
missioner of  education  asks  for  a  field 
force  of  consulting  specialists  whose 
services  will  be  available  for  the  study 
and  analysis  of  local  problems,  and  who 
will  be  able  to  help  schoolmen  in  the 
same  effective  way  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  aids  agriculturists. 

These  specialists  will  be  men  famil- 
iar with  educational  theory  and  practice 
and  having  special  knowledge  and  recog- 
nized standing  in  their  several  fields.  It 
will  be  their  duty  to  master  the  past  and 
current  literature  in  their  specific  lines 
and  each  man  will  acquaint  himself  with 
what  has  been  and  is  being  accomplished 
everywhere  in  his  particular  line  of  work 
and  with  what  measure  of  success. 

The  action  of  the  present  Congress 
will  decide  whether  or  not  that  body  be- 
lieves that  we  should  have  in  Washing- 
ton a  national  bureau  available  as  a  cen- 
tral clearing  house  of  information  and  in 
which  the  experiments  and  experiences 
of  the  different  states  and  cities  shall  be 
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recorded  and  made  available  through  spe- 
cialists who  can  give  really  expert  advice, 
information,  and  opinion  when  called  on 
to  do  so. 

If  gathering  and  making  publicly 
available  the  results  of  experience  in  edu- 
cation is  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  the 
states,  as  Mr.  Tawney  argues,  then  the 
federal  government  is  guilty  of  the  most 
unwarranted  sort  of  interference  in  com- 
piling and  publishing  the  census,  in  main- 
taining its  Departments  of  Agriculture 
and  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  in  sup- 
porting such  bureaus  as  those  of  mines 
and  weather. 

It  is  idle  to  argue  that  the  government 
may  study  the  farm  but  must  not  regard 
the  welfare  of  the  farmer's  child.  It  is 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  it  may  aid 
in  perfecting  the  machine  but  must  make 
no  provision  for  the  welfare  of  the  op- 
erator. The  argument  is  no  longer  ten- 
able that  fish,  and  clams,  and  insects  may 
properly  be  studied  at  an  annual  cost  of 
millions  of  dollars,  but  that  to  make  gen- 
erally available  the  existing  information 
about  the  welfare  of  children  is  an  un- 
warranted and  dangerous  blow  against 
popular  self-government. 

GOVERNOR    DIX    AND 
STATE  INSTITUTIONS 

\Vith  all  that  Governor  Dix  says  in  his 
message  to  the  New  York  state  Legis- 
lature in  behalf  of  economy  in  public 
expenditures  THE  SURVEY,  it  is  needless 
to  say,  is  in  hearty  accord.  The  gov- 
ernor's words  are  not  perfunctory.  They 
have  the  ring  of  conviction  and  of  pur- 
pose. Neither  is  this  commendation  by 
THE  SURVEY  perfunctory.  If  Governor 
•:an  succeed  in  actually  preventing 
extravagance,  corruption,  and  waste  in 
the  expenditure  of  state  funds,  he  will 
have  performed  a  social  service  of  the 
very  highest  order.  The  waste  or  the 
misuse  of  the  resources  belonging  to  the 
commonwealth  is  a  hindrance  to  the 
proper  performance  by  the  state  of  its 
social  duties.  Governor  Dix  no  doubt 
realizes  perfectly  well  that  this  will  be  a 
matter  of  extreme  difficulty ;  that  many 
of  these  expenditures  are  made  pursuant 


to  statutes  which  can  be  abrogated  only 
by  consent  of  the  Legislature;  that,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  unnecessary  and  expen- 
sive publication  of  the  session  laws  in 
local  newspapers  and  in  the  employment 
in  connection  with  the  Legislature  itself 
of  a  large  number  of  supernumeraries, 
the  putting  into  effect  of  business  princi- 
ples in  these  branches  of  the  public  busi- 
ness is  a  matter  of  almost  hopeless  diffi- 
culty. Every  good  citizen,  regardless  of 
party  affiliation,  should  uphold  and 
strengthen  the  governor  in  such  efforts. 

By  reason,  however,  of  the  difficulty 
of  correcting  these  real  evils,  and  of  the 
failure  of  many  promising  efforts  in  this 
direction,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the 
impetus  toward  economy  and  retrench- 
ment will  be  turned  toward  the  state's 
large  expenditures  for  charitable  and 
correctional  work.  The  state  does  ex- 
pend large  sums  of  money  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  its  charitable  institutions,  its 
hospitals  for  the  insane  and  its  prisons. 
The  business  administration  of  them 
should  be  in  complete  accord  with  sound 
business  principles.  It  is  not  easy  to 
say  what  these  principles  are,  nor  how 
they  should  be  applied.  What  may  at 
first  sight  be  thought  sound  business 
method's  may  not  be  readily  applicable  to 
a  group  of  institutions  diverse  in  charac- 
ter, scattered  over  a  state,  and  estab- 
lished each  to  accomplish  a  specific  pur- 
pose. THE  SURVEY,  however,  not  only 
would  not  oppose,  but  is  in  hearty  sym- 
pathy with  the  belief  that  the  moneys  ex- 
pended for  these  institutions  and  for  all 
the  social  work  of  the  state  should  be 
paid  out  with  scrupulous  economy,  and 
with  complete  regard  for  sound  principles 
of  business  management.  Here  again, 
however,  the  force  of  tradition,  of  in- 
ertia, of  routine,  and  of  statutory  re- 
quirement is  very  great;  and  to  detect 
abuses  and  extravagances  will  be  no  easy 
task,  and  to  correct  them  will  be  still 
more  difficult. 

All  these  facts  are  likely  to  suggest  to 
the  legislators  and  to  the  governor  the 
curtailment  of  the  newer  enterprises  to 
which  the  state  is  committed,  or  the  re- 
fusal to  consider  additional  work  which 
has  been  and  is  being  urged  upon  the 
state.  It  is  much  easier  to  refrain  from 
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additional  expenditures,  however  meri- 
torious, than  to  discontinue  long-stand- 
ing extravagance,  however  destitute  of 
merit. 

The  state  cannot  go  backward.  It 
must  go  forward.  The  obligations  rest- 
ing upon  it  are  clearly  defined  and  must 
be  met.  The  number  of  the  insane,  the 
feeble-minded,  and  the  wayward  in- 
creases from  year  to  year  as.  fast  as  the 
general  population — possibly  faster.  All 
these  classes  must  be  provided  for.  To 
stop  new  construction  means  further 
overcrowding.  The  greater  part  of  the 
constructive  work  in  which  the  state  is 
now  engaged  has  been  carefully  thought 
out,  has  been  planned  on  conservative 
and  economical  lines,  and  should  not  be 
interfered  with. 

In  particular,  the  two  enterprises 
which  the  state  has  undertaken  and  car- 
ried on  in  parallel  lines,  the  development 
of  Letch  worth  Village  at  West  Haver- 
straw,  and  of  the  New  York  State  Train- 
ing School  for  Boys  at  Yorktown 
Heights,  should  be  provided  for.  The 
state  has  no  institution  for  the  care  of 
the  feeble-minded  nearer  New  York  city 
than  Rome,  Syracuse,  and  Newark.  Epi- 
leptics must  be  sent  the  expensive  jour- 
ney to  Sonyea,  Livingston  county.  The 
absence  of  adequate  accommodations  at 
these  institutions  leaves  many  scores  of 
mentally  defective  in  homes,  where  they 
are  an  undue  burden  and  interfere  with 
the  economic  efficiency  of  the  household ; 
in  poorhouses,  where  their  presence  is 
forbidden  by  law ;  and  in  orphan  asy- 
lums, where  they  are  a  detriment  to  the 
other  inmates,  who  cannot  themselves 
receive  suitable  training.  Meantime, 
those  who  remain  in  the  community  at 
large  contribute  far  more  than  their  due 
proportion  to  the  ranks  of  the  criminal, 
the  prostitute  and  the  vagrant. 

For  the  New  York  State  Training 
School  for  Boys  the  argument  is  equally 
cogent.  The  state  is  sending  its  juvenile, 
delinquents  to  an  institution  built  nearly 
sixty  years  ago.  and  which,  in  construc- 
tion and  equipment,  violates  every  princi- 
ple of  modern  reformatory  work.  The 
state  is  in  the  position  of  a  manufacturer 
who  continued  to  use  a  factory  which  had 
long  become  obsolete  and  seriously  dam- 


aged the  raw  material  put  through  it. 
The  House  of  Refuge  on  Randall's  Island 
should  be  abandoned,  as  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  state  for  the  last  eight 
years,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment; 
and  the  New  York  State  Training  School 
for  Boys  should  be  developed  on  the  cot- 
tage plan. 

Besides  the  development  of  Letch- 
worth  Village  and  the  Training  School 
for  Boys,  the  state  is  already  committed, 
through  the  selection  and  purchase  of 
sites,  to  the  development  of  an  additional 
state  hospital  for  the  insane  at  Lake  Mo- 
hansic,  Westchester  county,  and  a  state 
'  farm  for  women.  The  State  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Correction  and  many 
charitable  and  civic  bodies  have  very 
strongly  urged  for  several  years  the  es- 
tablishing also  of  a  reformatory  for  mis- 
demeanants and  a  farm  colony  for  va- 
grants. A  clear  case  has  been  made  out 
for  each  of  these  institutions,  and,  in 
our  judgment,  the  state  will  not  be  able 
to  delay  their  establishment  much  longer. 

Of  the  six  propositions  submitted  to 
the  voters  of  Oregon  by  the  state  Legis- 
lature last  fall  only  one  received  the  ap- 
proval of  a  majority  of  the  voters,  that 
one  being  the  proposition  to  establish  an 
additional  hospital  for  the  insane.  We 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  a  large 
majority  of  the  people  of  New  York 
will  strongly  uphold  the  legislation  of  the 
governor  pursuing  a  vigorous  and  con- 
structive policy  in  dealing  with  charitable 
and  correctional  interests. 

THE  PITTSBURGH  STREET 
PLAN 

CHARLES  MULFORD  ROBINSON1 

"City  planning",  said  the  Pittsburgh 
Civic  Commission  in  1909,  "should  be 
the  forecasting  and  provision  for  secur- 
ing such  physical  facilities,  equipment 

'As  n  colleague  In  tlie  field  work  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Survey.  Mr.  Robinson  made  a  quick  diagno- 
sis of. the  civic  improvement  needs  of  llttfiliurgb 
In  the  summer  nf  inns.  Ills  work  as  civic  ad- 
visor to  l.os  Angeles.  Denver.  Columbia  and  other 
cities  gnve  national  background  to  his  findings. 
lie  outlined  certain  main  elements  In  the  situation 
and  recommended  an  intensive  and  comprehensive 
Investigation  by  a  commission,  calling  In  outside 
experts  In  city  planning  and  engineering.  lie  Is. 
therefore,  in  an  especially  favorable  position  to 
review  the  first  report  of  the  Civic  Improvement 
Commission  on  what  might  be  called  the  ground 
plan  of  the  city. 
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and  development  of  a  city  as  are  neces- 
sary to  promote  and  accommodate  the 
business,  communication,  transportation, 
health,  comfort,  and  pleasure  of  its  citi- 
zens. City  planning,  as  undertaken  by 
the  Pittsburgh  Civic  Commission,  means 
the  city  useful,  convenient,  economical, 
and  healthful,  as  well  as  the  city  beauti- 
ful." 

The  commission  secured  the  services 
of  three  authorities  on  city  planning  to 
prepare  the  report  on  Outline  and  Pro- 
cedure from  which  these  words  are  ta- 
ken, and  then  retained  the  services  of 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  one  of  the  three, 
"to  make  a  study  of  a  comprehensive 
main  thoroughfare  system  for  the  center 
of  the  city  and  to  the  principal  residence 
and  manufacturing  districts  and  the  sur- 
rounding boroughs" ;  also  to  present  a 
report  "upon  the  locations  of  the  main 
public  buildings  and  grounds  of  the 
downtown  section."  This  report  by  Mr. 
Olmsted  is  now  being  issued  in  printed 
form  by  the  commission.  It  is  interest- 
ing, both  on  account  of  the  city  for 
which  it  is  made  and  because  of  the  man 
who  made  it,  but  especially  is  it  inter- 
esting because  it  is  perhaps  the  most  ex- 
tended, thorough,  and  concrete  report 
yet  submitted  in  the  United  States  on 
the  question  of  street  readjustments. 

Persons  who  have  even  passed  through 
Pittsburgh  on  the  train  know  the  rough- 
ness of  the  topography,  and  can  realize 
to  some  extent  the  difficulty  of  the  prob- 
lem of  creating  there  a  convenient  street 
system  that  will  accommodate  "business, 
communication,  and  transportation." 
Those  who  know  Pittsburgh  itself  know 
how  much  more  complicated  the  prob- 
lem is  made  by  the  development  which 
the  city  has  already  had,  and  particular- 
ly by  the  natural  crowding  of  the  busi- 
ness center  into  a  narrow  gore  at  the 
junction  of  two  great  rivers,  its  land- 
ward or  eastern  side  bounded  by  hills 
through  which  egress  can  be  had  through 
a  single  gap  and  only  along  the  edge  of 
the  rivers,  of  the  valleys  of  which  the 
railroads  have  already  made  use.  To  the 
north  and  south  the  inward  and  outward 
travel  is  borne  by  bridges,  which  obvious- 
ly can  be  increased  in  size  and  number  as 
>he  need  arises.  The  main  problem,  there- 


fore, is  that  raised  by  the  necessity  of 
providing  sufficient  communication  be- 
tween the  business  center  and  the  popu- 
lous region  lying  east  of  it.  To  this 
problem  and  its  ramifications  Mr.  Olin- 
sted's  report  is  largely  devoted.  The 
result  is  a  comprehensive  street  layout, 
of  which  the  main  interest  to  persons 
who  do  not  live  in  Pittsburgh  js  its  con- 
crete illustration  of  what  a  city  plan  re- 
port can,  in  a  practical  way,  do  for  a 
city. 

;i  great  deal  of  the  report  is  printed 
in  the  following  pages,  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  Mr.  Olmsted  himself,  attention 
need  here  be  called  to  only  a  few  of  the 
main  suggestions,  choosing  especially 
those  of  wide,  and  in  some  cases  of  gen- 
eral, application,  or  those  not  included 
in  the  long  quotations  from  the  rei>ort. 

Most  interesting  from  the  former  point 
of  view  is  the  chapter  devoted  to  street 
widths.  In  the  course  of  this  Mr.  Olm- 
sted points  out,  what  a  great  many  per- 
sons are  prone  to  forget,  that  the  width  of 
vehicles  is  not  necessarily  fixed.  In  fact, 
as  he  shows,  the  tendency,  especially  now 
that  the  motor  truck  has  made  its  ap- 
pearance, is  toward  an  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  vehicle  unit,  and  therefore  in 
proportioning  the  width  of  our  main 
thoroughfares  according  to  the  number 
of  streams  of  vehicles  we  wish  to  accom- 
modate, it  is  advisable  to  be  somewhat 
generous.  He  shows  also  that  in  Pitts- 
burgh with  its  many  hills,  no  great  boule- 
vards of  the  type  usually  found  in  flatter 
cities  could  be  carried  for  any  consider- 
able length  without  enormous  expense. 
Such  thoroughfares,  he  suggests,  must 
make  provision  for  handling  anticipated 
future  street  traffic,  not  by  a  general  and 
continuous  widening,  but  by  occasional 
pieces  here  and  there. 

There  are,  he  remarks,  two  special 
forms  of  street  development  used  in 
hilly  cities  all  over  the  world,  of  which 
Pittsburgh  needs  to  take  account  in  its 
suburban  development.  These  are:  first, 
the  street  designed  to  give  access  to 
frontage  on  one  side  only,  usually  the 
up-hill  side,  the  street  running  on  the 
side  of  a  hill  and  perhaps  supported  by 
a  retaining  wall ;  and,  second,  the  two- 
level  street,  in  which  a  longitudinal  bank 
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or  retaining  wall  is  introduced  into  the 
middle  of  the  thoroughfare,  so  as  to 
adapt  it  to  the  topography  and  bring  it 
nearer  to  the  natural  surface  of  the  prop- 
erty which  abuts  it  on  either  side.  One 
whole  chapter  is  given  up  to  a  discus- 
sion of  the  need  of  accurate  and  com- 
prehensive surveys.  These  are  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  development  of  any 
city,  as  a  basis  for  the  layout  of  the 
streets,  sewers,  and  all  public  works, 
and  as  a  means  of  avoiding  extravagant 
mistakes,  misfits,  and  reconstructions. 
But  in  Pittsburgh  the  need  is  especially 
urgent.  As  Mr.  Olmsted  says,  perhaps 
no  city  of  equal  size  in  the  world  is  com- 
pelled to  adapt  its  growth  to  such  a  dif- 
ficult complication  of  high  ridges,  deep 
valleys,  and  precipitous  slopes. 

Study  of  the  street  plan  necessarily 
involves  consideration  of  various  local 
points  which  make  more  definite  and 
spectacular  appeal  to  public  interest. 
Such  are  the  civic  center  where  the  pub- 
lic buildings  are  to  be  placed ;  the  water- 
front, the  market,  and  the  development 
of  "The  Point." 

Three  purposes  are  to  be  served,  says 
Mr.  Olmsted,  in  the  proper  development 
of  the  Pittsburgh  water  front.  These 
are  the'  improvement  of  commercial  op- 
portunities, the  relief  of  traffic,  and  the 
provision  for  recreative  and  aesthetic 
enjoyment. 

For  his  suggestion  that  a  market  be 
developed  on  Liberty  avenue  between 
Third  and  Fourth  streets,  it  is  not  as 
easy  to  feel  enthusiasm.  No  doubt  the 
new  site  is  better  than  that  now  occupied, 
but  Mr.  Olmsted  does  not  make  clear  his 
reasons  for  considering  it  necessary  to 
establish  a  market  at  all  in  this  general 
locality.  His  own  statements  regarding 
the  market  situation  seem,  indeed,  to  the 
writer  a  sufficient  reason  for  disapproval 
of  an  attempt  to  establish  a  large  central 
market  in  the  congested  business  heart 
of  Pittsburgh. 

A  final  section  of  the  report  is  given 
up  to  notes  on  parks  and  recreation  fa- 
cilities. Here,  as  in  the  sections  de- 
voted to  street  planning,  the  general,  ra- 
ther than  the  particular,  is  of  most  in- 
terest to  readers  who  do  not  live  in 
Pittsburgh.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however, 


that  that  city  belongs  to  the  class  in 
which  the  topography  is  so  dominating  a 
feature  that  it  must  affect  the  size  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  local  parks  to  an  unusual 
extent.  The  city  and  its  contiguous 
boroughs  are  subdivided  into  hilltop  and 
valley  communities,  close  together  it  may 
be,  but  nevertheless  isolated  one  from 
the  other  by  almost  precipitous  hillsides 
from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred  feet 
in  height.  These  communities  are  some- 
times very  small  and  frequently  very  ir- 
regular in  shape.  For  these  reasons  the 
large  neighborhood  recreation  center, 
which  is  the  efficient  and  economic  unit 
for  Chicago,  is  not  well  adapted  to  large 
sections  of  the  Pittsburgh  district.  In 
the  latter  the  isolated  communities  re- 
quire local  parks.  Mr.  Olmsted  finds 
opportunities  for  meeting  these,  and 
various  other,  park  needs  of  the  district 
at  low  cost,  in  the  park  and  parkway  de- 
velopment of  the  various  runs.  He  sug- 
gests also  that  considerable  use  may  be 
made  of  the  steep  hillsides,  not  indeed 
as  playing  fields,  but  as  sites  for  inter- 
esting footpaths  and  for  seats  and  ter- 
races that  shall  command  wide  views. 

With  reference  to  an  improved  en- 
trance to  Schenley  Park,  two  plans  are 
submitted.  Each  of  them  has  much  to 
commend  it  and  would  effect  a  very 
great  improvement  in  present  conditions 
and  in  the  setting  of  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tute. The  presentation,  however,  of 
these  schemes  suffers  the  inevitable  lack 
of  force  and  persuasiveness  which  re- 
sults when  alternative  projects  are  sub- 
mitted, the  reader  becoming  confused  by 
the  advantages  and  claims  of  each.  But 
this  is  a  matter  affecting  the  presenta- 
tion, rather  than  the  execution,  of  the 
plans,  and  it  is  the  execution  alone  which 
is  ultimately  important.  This  may  be 
even  better  because  alternative  projects 
are  submitted. 

In  fact  it  must  be  said  in  closing  that 
Mr.  Olmsted  has  made  a  very  thorough, 
conscientious,  comprehensive,  and  inter- 
esting study  of  the  needs  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh district  on  the  special  lines  on 
which  he  was  asked  to  report.  He  had 
an  unusually  difficult  subject,  but  that 
very  fact  may  well  have  proved  a  chal- 
lenge to  his.  spirit. 

February   4,    1911. 
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CIVIC  FORCES  AND  CITY  PLAN 
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(Editorial  Rcrlew) 


Hketeh   for   Municipal    Building   located   on   ilope.   ea«t    aide   of   proposed   Clrlc   Center. 
In   front  to  be  created  by  <J*--lng  OTer   Panhandle 
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HE  intentive  study  of  certain  primary  elements  in  city  planning,  presented  by 
the  Pittsburgh  Civic  Commission,  in   their  report  which   comes   from  the 
presses  this  month,  has  more  than  local  significance.    The  following  pages 
are  of  direct  practical  interest  in  any  city, 
Where  there  is  water  frontage  on  a  river; 
Where  there  are  hills  to  be  seamed  with  streets; 

Where  congested,  old  thoroughfares  are  to  be  broadened  to  make  way   for 
increased  traffic  and  wider  gauged  trucks; 

Where  an  intelligent,  structural  layout  should  be  provided  for  future  city  growth. 


THE  PITTSBURGH  CITY  PLAN 

THOROUGHFARES,  CIVIC   CENTER   AND  WATER  FRONT 
FREDERICK  LAW  OLMSTED 


The  report  on  Pittsburgh  —  Main 
Thoroughfares  and  the  Down  Town  Dis- 
trict, if  it  has  any  distinctive  character 
as  compared  with  most  other  recent  re- 
ports on  city  planning,  must  depend,  I 
think,  for  such  distinction  upon  the  fact 
that  it  concentrates  attention  mainly 
upon  a  single  one  of  the  basic  prob- 
lems of  city  planning,  and  upon  the 
probability  that  the  somewhat  more  in- 
tensive study  which  this  permits  may 
help  to  carry  the  mind  of  the  reader  to 
a  juster  conception  of  what  real  city 
planning  will  mean  when  it  once  gets 
fairly  established. 

A  full  conception  of  city  planning,  as 
we  shall  come  to  know  it,  has  yet  to  be 
formed.  It  is  a  matter  of  such  appalling 
magnitude  and  complexity  that  as  yet 
we  have  hardly  got  beyond  the  stage  of 
scratching  the  surface  here  and  there 
and  learning  to  recognize  the  momentous 
truth  of  its  unity :  the  truth  that  no  mat- 
ter where  anybody  may  sink  a  shaft  or 
what  particular  vein  he  may  start  to  fol- 
low, each  and  all  are  dealing  with  one 
enormous  aggregate  of  values  and  ob- 
stacles ;  the  growing  conviction  that  we 
must  learn  to  develop  these  resources 
on  a  reasonably  consistent  and  har- 
monious plan  which  shall  take  account, 
in  every  shaft  and  heading,  of  all  the 
main  elements  of  value  and  all  the  by- 
products that  are  economically  attain- 
able. 

To  continue  this  mining  simile  a  little 
further,  there  is  need,  in  the  first  place, 
of  driving  exploration  shafts  and  tun- 
nels, of  boring  deeply,  of  taking  in- 
numerable samples  and  making  innu- 
merable analyses,  as  a  basis  for  plan- 
ning a  more  far-sighted  and  economical 
development.  This  is  the  scientific  de- 
partment of  the  problem.  There  is  need, 
in  the  second  place,  of  continuing  the 
present  workings  without  intermission 
or  delay,  even  though  we  know  that  the 
present  heterogeneous  plans  are  wasteful, 
and  even  though  we  be  now  struggling 
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to  harmonize  and  improve  them;  for  on 
the  prosecution  of  the  present  workings 
the  income  of  the  property  depends. 
This  is  the  operating  department  of  the 
problem.  Finally  there  is  need  for 
arousing  the  public  to  an  understanding 
of  the  aims,  the  current  results,  and  the 
future  prospects  in  both  departments,  in 
order  to  get  financial  support  for  pushing 
the  work :  the  department  of  publicity 
and  promotion. 

At  the  present  stage  of  things  a  report 
on  city  planning  must  be  regarded  mainly 
as  a  prospectus,  a  means  of  getting  the 
public  ear  and  educating  the  public  mind 
to  the  opportunities  for  decrease  of  op- 
erating cost  and  improvement  of  output, 
which  would  be  offered  by  a  comprehen- 
sive and  scientific  guidance  and  control 
of  operations  throughout  the  whole  field. 

A  prospectus  must  appeal  to  the  imag- 
ination ;  it  should  also  afford  some 
ground  for  reason  to  follow  where  imag- 
ination leads.  Some  of  the  recent  pro- 
spectuses in  this  field  have  relied  largely 
upon  pictures,  others  upon  glowing  de- 
scriptions, still  others  upon  pregnant- 
looking  diagrams  and  plans ;  some  have 
emphasized  the  size  of  the  field  and  the 
opportunities  for  consolidation,  others 
have  laid  stress  upon  the  gains  to  be 
made  by  applying  greater  skill  and  sci- 
ence ;  some  have  dealt  chiefly  with  recog- 
nized staple  articles  of  the  present  stage 
of  development,  like  transportation; 
while  the  majority,  perhaps,  have  thrown 
the  main  stress  upon  by-products,  such 
as  civic  beauty. 

Unfortunately  the  latter  have  not  al- 
ways made  it  clear  that  civic  beauty  really 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  by-product  of  civic 
utility.  In  emphasizing  its  great  value 
and  importance  they  have  top  often  left 
the  impression  upon  the  man-in-the-street 
that,  in  spite  of  their  formal  disclaimer  of 
such  a  purpose,  they  practically  involved 
a  proposal  to  obtain  beauty  at  the  expense 
of  utility. 

In  a  well  ordered  municipal  life  civic 
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beauty  should  be  as  clearly  the  by-product 
of  utility  as  with  individuals  happiness 
should  be  a  by-product  of  healthy  living. 
The  world  holds  that  the  man  who  makes 
the  immediate  pursuit  of  personal  hap1 
piness  a  main  object  in  life  has  entered 
upon  a  dangerous  course;  that  if  in  so 
doing  he  seriously  neglects  the  primitive 
basic  conditions  of  healthy  living  he  is 
bound  to  defeat  his  object;  and  that  an 
efficient,  healthy,  useful  life  is  apt  to  at- 
tain happiness  as  a  by-product.  It  is  not 
as  generally  acknowledged  that  civic 
beauty  in  its  most  healthy  and  normal  de- 
velopment is  the  nearly  inevitable  by- 
product of  the  most  absolute  civic  utility, 
of  efficiency  and  fitness ;  and  that  in  so 
far  as  it  is  anything  else  than  an  expres- 
sion of  perfect  utility,  it  is  something  su- 
peradded  thereto  and  in  no  sense  to  be 
substituted  for  it  or  to  compete  with  it. 

The  particular  prospectus  now  under 
consideration  has  been  drawn  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  citizens  to  whom  it  is 
addressed  have  sufficient  intelligence  and 
business  ability  to  understand  and  to  be 
influenced  to  action,  not  so  much  by  pic- 
tures and  generalities  as  by  a  somewhat 
detailed  exhibition  of  the  kind  of  inves- 
tigations and  conclusions  that  are  in- 
volved in  dealing  with  one  of  the  most 
essential  branches  of  city  planning,  even 
though  but  a  limited  portion  of  the  field 
could  be  so  traversed. 

It  is  the  transportation  system  that 
makes  the  modern  city  possible,  and  upon 
its  design  more  than  upon  any  other  con- 
trollable factor  of  the  city's  physical 
make-up  the  cost  of  living  depends,  since 
it  greatly  affects  those  chief  items  of  the 
domestic  budget: — rent  and  supplies. 
Leaving  aside  land-rent,  which  in  the 
city  may  be  but  an  index  of  the  difficul- 
ties and  cost  of  transportation  to  more 
distant  competitive  land,  a  very  large 
percentage  of  the  cost  to  the  consumer 
for  building  materials,  for  food  supplies, 
for  fuel,  and  even  for  clothing  and  other 
less  bulky  necessities,  is  represented  by 
the  cost  of  transportation  and  of  the 
transfers  incidental  to  a  complicated  sys- 
tem of  transportation  and  distribution. 
The  cost  of  the  long  rail  haul  and  the 
long  water  haul  have  already  been  re- 
duced to  such  a  degree  that  it  is,  as  a 


matter  of  fact,  the  terminal  charges  and 
the  cost  of  hauling  and  transfers  within 
the  city  itself  that  seem  to  offer  the 
greatest  possibilities  of  further  economy. 

Neither  the  railroad  managements  nor 
the  people  seem  yet  to  be  educated  quite 
up  to  the  point  of  undertaking  a  fair  and 
frank  co-operative  study  of  the  plant, 
equipment,  methods,  and  costs  of  railroad 
terminal  facilities  in  a  city,  and  of  the 
opportunities  for  increased  economy  and 
efficiency  through  better  planning  and  a 
better  relation  with  local  means  of  trans- 
portation by  rail  and  by  wagon ;  although 
a  number  of  recent  reports,  notably  that 
of  the  Metropolitan  Improvements  Com- 
mission of  Boston,  show  a  drift  of  opin- 
ion in  that  direction.  The  local  railways, 
for  the  most  part  confined  to  locations 
in,  under,  or  over  streets,  are,  as  a  matter 
of  city  planning,  inextricably  related  to 
the  street  plan,  and  provision  for  them 
cannot  be  disregarded  in  any  system  of 
main  thoroughfares ;  but  the  special  prob- 
lems of  the  traction  system  in  Pittsburgh 
have  been  intensively  studied  during  1910 
by  Bion  J.  Arnold,  under  commission 
from  the  municipal  government,  and  the 
results  of  that  study  are  included  in  a 
report  separate  from  the  one  now  under 
consideration. 

It  is  therefore  the  main  thoroughfares 
between  different  parts  of  the  city,  and 
especially  between  the  center  and  the  out- 
skirts, that  are  the  principal  subject  of 
my  Pittsburgh  report.  The  chief  aim  of 
the  report  is  to  assist  in  selecting  the 
means  by  which  to  remove  existing  or 
clearly  predictable  causes  for  excessive 
cost  and  inconvenience  of  street  transpor- 
tation, due  either  to  heavy  grades,  to  bad 
location,  to  inadequacy  and  congestion, 
or  to  other  causes  of  delay,  so  far  as  it 
appears  reasonably  practicable,  from  the 
engineering  and  financial  point  of  view, 
to  secure  such  relief. 

The  difficult  and  vitally  important  city 
planning  questions  involved  in  the  lay- 
out of  new  local  streets  in  relation  to 
the  peculiar  topography  of  Pittsburgh, 
such  questions  as  cost  of  construction,  of 
maintenance  and  of  teaming,  such  as  in- 
fluence upon  size  and  shape  of  lots  and 
upon  design  and  cost  of  buildings,  and 
such  as  the  general  amenity  of  different 
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types  of  subdivision,  are  scarcely  touched 
upon  in  the  report  and  only  in  an  inci- 
dental way.  Similarly,  the  important 
matter  of  parks  and  playgrounds  is  dealt 
with  only  as  an  incident,  and  largely 
because  of  its  reflex  influence  on  the 
main  thoroughfare  question. 

In  the  heart  of  the  city,  on  which  the 
thoroughfares  converge,  economic  con- 
ditions seem  to  make  any  extensive  re- 
planning  wholly  impracticable.  A  few 
marked  improvements  in  the  system  of 
main  circulation  seem  still  practicable  and 
are  discussed  at  length,  while  three  other 
closely  related  matters  are  also  discussed 
in  some  detail.  One  of  these  is  a  site 
for  a  much  needed  city  hall  and  civic 
center.  The  second  is  a  proposed  devel- 
opment of  the  public  water  front  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  provide  a  wide  belt  thor- 
oughfare, to  give  better  wharf  facilities 
for  water  transportation,  and  to  make 
more  available  the  great  aesthetic  and 
recreative  value  of  the  water  front.  The 
third  is  a  proposed  relocation  and  reor- 
ganization of  the  downtown  retail  public 
market,  shifting  it  from  a  cramped  site 
where  it  obstructs  important  channels  of 
street  traffic  to  a  neighboring  larger  site 
with  railroad  connections. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  point  of  view 
throughout  has  been  primarily  economic. 
Too  close  insistence  on  this  point  of  view 
may  sometimes  involve  a  limitation  to  a 
narrow  outlook,  or  imply  timidity,  or 
shackle  the  imagination,  but  to  use  ii  as 
a  consistent  test  of  worth  does  not  of 
necessity  have  any  one  of  those  evil  ef- 
fects, and  certainly  makes  for  sanity. 

To  give  a  mere  list  of  the  scores  of  spe- 
cific recommendations  which  constitute 
the  body  of  the  report,  or  a  summary  ex- 
planation of  the  most  important  of  them 
condensed  within  the  limits  of  this  article, 
would  hardly  concern  the  general  read- 
er.1 The  following  excerpts  are  drawn 
from  the  discussions  of  general  ques- 
tions, explanatory  of  specific  proposals, 
with  the  idea  that  in  their  broader  aspects 
they  will  be  of  interest  in  other  cities 
where  similar  factors  must  be  dealt  with. 

Tort  I  contains  recommendation*  as  to  Im- 
proremenu  In  the  down  town  district.  Part  II 
contains  «»neral  sn-l  •[Keltic  mnller  relating  to 
main  thoroughfare  lmproTpment«  In  Plttabnreh 
•  nil  the  «nrronn<tln«  dl'frlcts.  l'«rt  III  coMnlna 
d  tailed  recomntemlaf Ion*  for  xrmrlnK  r«imprehen- 
«|T»  topographical  surreys  ami  map*  of  th<-  PIMs- 
borgh  district.  Part  IV  contain!  a  brief  discus- 


THE  MAIN  ARTERIES 

The  heart  of  Pittsburgh  is  the  Point 
district,  bounded  by  the  two  rivers  and 
by  the  steep  hills  to  the  eastward,  within 
which,  as  elsewhere,  the  basic  problem  is 
that  of  the  means  of  transportation,  spe- 
cifically the  problem  of  the  street  plan. 
There  is  a  daily  circulation  of  inward  and 
outward  travel  to  be  borne  by  a  limited 
number  of  main  arteries,  of  which-  those 
leading  to  the  chief  tributary  districts 
are  bridges.  It  is  clear  that  the  bridges 
can  be  enlarged  or  increased  in  number 
at  any  time  when  the  volume  of  travel 
justifies  the  expense  of  reconstruction. 

Considering  the  fact  that  Pittsburgh  is 
a  world  capital  in  the  steel  bridge  indus- 
try, that  its  busiest  quarters  are  sundered 
by  three  of  the  world's  big  rivers,  and 
that  it  is  traversed  in  every  direction  by 
ravines  which  demand  the  construction 
of  mighty  viaducts,  it  is  a  striking  and 
rather  shameful  thing  that  it  does  not 
possess  a  single  bridge  over  its  rivers  that 
is  notable  among  the  bridges  of  the  world, 
either  for  its  beauty,  for  its  perfect  en- 
gineering adaptation  to  its  purposes,  or 
for  its  size,  strength,  or  amplitude.  In 
fact,  the  bridges  of  Pittsburgh,  compared 
with  those  of  other  cities,  are  rather  un- 
usually limited  in  capacity  and  lacking  in 
the  qualities  of  impressiveness  and 
beauty. 

It  is  a  case  of  the  cobbler's  children 
going  barefoot:  when  a  man  sells  shoes 
at  wholesale  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
it  is  time  for  his  own  family  to  be  well 
shod.  Pittsburgh  can  afford  to  have,  and 
owes  it  to  herself  to  have,  the  best  possi- 
ble bridges.  No  time,  or  pains,  or  rea- 
sonable expense  should  be  spared  in  plan- 
ning future  bridges,  whether  they  be  on 
new  locations  or  to  replace  existing  struc- 
tures, to  get  the  best  designs  that  the 
highest  engineering  skill  combined  with 
the  highest  artistic  ability  can  produce. 
Bridge-builders  everywhere  should  be 
enabled  to  think  of  Pittsburgh  not  mere- 
ly as  a  source  of  cheap  raw  material  for 
bridges,  but  as  an  all-round  leader  in  the 
bridge-building  art. 

alon  of  th»  subject  of  local  and  rnral  parka  wltb 
special  relation  to  Plttahnrch  condition*.  Illus- 
trated by  a  few  apeclflc  recommendations.  Part 
V  contains  three  detailed  reporta  on  sneclal  sub- 
Jecta  :  one  on  The  Mump  «'nt.  one  on  The  Market. 
an»l  the  other,  first  submitted  In  the  spring  of 
191O  by  Colonel  T.  W.  Svmons  and  Mr.  Olmsted, 
oo  The  City  and  tbc  Allegheny  Klver  Bridget. 
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To  the  eastward,  where  the  most  active 
growth  of  the  city  has  been  taking  place, 
the  arteries  consist  not  of  bridges  over 
open  rivers,  but  of  streets,  very  limited 
in  number  by  reason  of  the  form  of  the 
land,  and  so  situated  that  the  cost  of  se- 
curing greater  capacity  will  increase  by 
leaps  and  bounds  with  the  rise  of  land 
values  and  the  erection  of  new  structures. 
The  first  step  in  planning  improvements 
for  the  heart  of  the  city  therefore  must 
be  to  consider  the  possibilities  for  im- 
provement in  the  eastward  arteries. 

There  are  only  three  places  where  such 
arteries  could  ever  have  been  laid  out, 
even  if  the  wisest  foresight  had  been  ex- 
ercised in  the  early  planning  of  the  city 
when  all  was  free  and  open.  These  three 
places  are  around  the  north  edge  of  the 
hills  along  the  Allegheny,  around  the 
south  edge  of  the  hills  along  the  Monon- 
gahela,  and  through  the  gap  in  the  hills 
followed  by  Fifth  avenue  and  Forbes 
street. 

The  northerly  route  is  followed  by 
Penn  and  Liberty  avenues,  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  and  by  Grant  boule- 
vard clinging  to  the  hillside  above  the 
railroad.  All  the  teaming  and  surface 
traffic  of  a  very  large  region  must  be 
carried  through  the  throat  on  the  lower 
level.  It  is  important  also  to  note  that 
the  only  street  which  passes  through  the 
heart  of  the  city  with  more  than  village 
dimensions,  that  is  to  say  the  eighty-foot 
Liberty  avenue,  leads  directly  to  this 
throat  and  then  chokes  down  to  a  fifty- 
foot  street.  It  may  safely  be  said  that 
increased  capacity  for  east  and  west  gen- 
eral traffic  north  of  the  hills  can  be  se- 
cured only  by  a  radical  widening  of  Lib- 
erty avenue  or  Penn  avenue.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  latter  seems  the  more  advan- 
tageous route.  A  traffic  square  at  the 
angle  in  front  of  the  Union  Station, 
where  the  broad  part  .of  Liberty  avenue 
ends  and  the  narrow  part  begins,  would 
furnish  a  good  cross-connection,  and, 
fortunately,  such  a  square  can  now  be 
formed  with  the  destruction  of  but  few 
buildings,  and  those  of  relatively  little 
cost. 

The  street  along  the  Monongahela, 
Second  avenue,  although  it  might,  by 
proper  planning  at  the  start,  have  been 


made  of  great  importance  and  value,  can- 
not at  the  present  time  be  greatly  wid- 
ened without  the  most  serious  difficulties. 
For  much  of  its  length  it  is  pinched  be- 
tween railroads  and  industrial  plants. 

The  only  remaining  natural  outlet  to 
the  east  is  that  occupied  by  Fifth  avenue 
and  Forbes  street  and  the  block  between 
them.  Neither  street  is  nearly  wide 
enough  for  the  traffic  it  will  be  called 
upon  to  bear,  but  the  widening  of  Fifth 
avenue  would  be  so  costly  as  to  be  almost 
prohibitive.  For  many  reasons  the  wid- 
ening of  Forbes  street  into  an  ample  main 
thoroughfare  seems  to  be  the  best  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  here  presented. 

The  intersection  of  Forbes  street,  wid- 
ened with  Sixth  avenue  extended,  is  like- 
ly to  become  a  traffic  center  of  the  ut- 
most consequence.  Sixth  avenue,  cross- 
ing Fifth  avenue  and  Grant  street,  leads 
toward  the  Union  Station  and  all  the 
northeast  part  of  the  business  district 
and  to  the  North  Side  bridges;  a  new 
bridge  and  tunnel  are  likely  to  lead  from 
this  very  intersection  to  the  South  Side 
and  the  South  Hills;  from  this  center  a 
good  connection  is  readily  obtainable 
with  Fourth,  Third,  and  Second  avenues 
and  the  southern  water  front ;  and  Dia- 
mond street  can  be  widened  at  moderate 
expense  so  as  to  continue  Forbes  street 
right  through  the  heart  of  the  business 
district. 

The  importance  of  the  Forbes  street  route 
to  the  eastward  and  of  its  future  traffic  bur- 
den will  be  better  realized,  when  it  is  under- 
stood that  at  Soho  a  direct  extension  could 
be  made  on  easy  grades  from  the  widened 
Forbes  street  to  Fifth  avenue,  the  street  which 
can  more  easily  be  widened  beyond  that  point; 
and  further,  that  a  little  to  the  east  a  new 
and  greatly  needed  street  might  branch  off  to 
the  right  from  Forbes  street  where  the  latter 
turns  inland.  This  new  street  would  continue 
along  the  side  hill  above  the  river,  and  would 
provide  the  only  possible  convenient  outlet 
from  the  city  to  all  the  upland  regions  south 
and  southwest  of  Squirrel  Hill.  Thus,  the 
western  portion  of  Forbes  street,  when  widen- 
ed, would  carry  the  great  bulk  of  all  future 
street  traffic  between  the  heart  of  the  city  and 
the  whole  district  from  East  Liberty  to  the 
Monongahela  river  and  all  the  country  east 
and  southeast  of  that  triangle. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  value  to  the  future  conven- 
ience and  prosperity  of  the  city,  of  carrying 
the  Forbes  street  improvement  westward. 
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straight  through  to  a  junction  with 
Liberty  avenue  in  the  heart  of  the 
city  on  the  line  of  Diamond  street ; 
it  is  a  peculiarly  fortunate  thing  that 
this  is  the  only  east  and  west  line 
in  the  midst  of  the  business  district 
where  a  wide  street  can  still  be  put 
through  without  destroying  any  con- 
siderable number  of  costly  modern 
buildings. 

When  Diamond  alley  was  widened 
in  part  from  twenty  feet  to  fifty  feet, 
not  long  ago.  the  improvement  was 
of     much     importance,     because     it 
added  one  more  street  large  enough 
for   general   business    in    a    locality 
where  there  was  a  great  demand  for 
business    frontage,    and    where    the 
original  lots  were  of  very  excessive 
depth.     But  the  improvement  was  a  distinctly 
local  one.  and  contributed  little  to  the  solution 
of  the  general  traffic  problem.    But  the  peculiar 
relation  of  Diamond  street  to  the  general  sys- 
tem of  main  traffic  lines  demands  a  much  more 
courageous  action  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
city.      In    connection    with    the    widening    of 
Forbes  street,  it  should  be  converted  into  a 
thoroughfare  at  least  equal  to  Liberty  avenue. 
A  glance  at  the  map  shows  the  convenient  and 
equitable  location  of  Diamond  street,  and  its 
importance  as  a  thoroughfare   to   supplement 
Liberty  avenue  in  handling  the  traffic  of  the 
Point  district      It  also  makes  clear  that  the 
Diamond   Square   Market   site  should  not  be 
occupied   in   any   way   that    would   perpetuate 
the  obstruction  offered  by  the  present  use  of 
the   square  to  through    travel.     The  need   is 
not  for  a  mere  mitigation  of  the  present  con- 
ditions by  opening  little  archways  througn  A 
new  building  on   the   Market  site,   but   for  a 
radical   clearance.     The   space  was   originally 
set  apart  as  an  open  public  square,  and  the 
complete    occupation    of    it    by    revenue-pro- 
ducing   buildings    was    a    diversion     of     the 
square   from  its  original  purpose,   in   general 
accordance  with  a  short-sighted  policy  which 
has  done  much  to  produce  the  congested  con- 
ditions prevailing  in  the  city  today. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  provide  elsewhere 
for  the  market,  and  a  site  is  si'ggrsted  in  the 
block  between  Third  and  Fourth  streets  on 
Liberty  avenue,  with  the  great  advantage  of 
rail  connections.  On  account  of  the  character 
of  the  surrounding  country,  an  exceptionally 
large  proportion  of  market  supplies  come  to 
Pittsburgh  by  rail  and  must  continue  to  do  so. 
It  is  highly  uneconomical  and  adds  needlessly 
to  the  congestion  of  the  streets,  to  unload  the 
market  supplies  from  the  railroad  a  mile 
away,  as  is  now  done,  and  haul  them  by  team 
through  the  heart  of  the  retail  district. 

Coming,  as  it  does,  directly  opposite  the 
Sixth  street  bridge.  Market  street  ought  to 
be  a  very  important  crosstown  connection; 
and  because  the  buildings  are  generally  small 
and  old  and  most  of  the  lots  so  deep  as  not 
to  be  seriously  injured  by  curtailment  a 
widening  is  suggested  throughout  its  length. 


SOT  TM     BIDE     Flinu     WATER     STREET    WEST     OP 
W  ABASH     RAILROAD. 

THE  WATER  FRONT 

Within  the  interior  of  the  Point  dis- 
trict, Diamond  and  Market  streets  wid- 
ened, supplemented  by  the  existing  Lib- 
erty avenue,  appear  to  be  the  only  thor- 
oughfares of  metropolitan  dimensions 
which  it  is  reasonable  to  provide  for.  But 
around  the  borders  of  the  district  there 
is  much  that  ought  to  be  done. 

In  its  water  front  Pittsburgh  has  a 
great  public  asset  which  now  lies  unde- 
veloped, both  from  the  point  of  view  of 
transportation  and  from  that  of  recrea- 
tion and  civic  beauty.  As  a  transporta- 
tion factor,  its  primary  use  is  for  the 
transhipment  of  water-born  commodities. 
The  actual  amount  of  river  freight  is  at 
present  relatively  small ;  but  it  is  po- 
tentially important,  and  one  of  the  rea- 
sons for  its  lack  of  growth  is  the  neglect 
of  Pittsburgh  and  other  river  ports  to 
provide  for  the  quick,  convenient,  and 
economical  handling  of  river-born  traf- 
fic at  the  public  wharf. 

At  river  ports  throughout  the  world, 
the  first  primitive  step,  beyond  the  mere 
dumping  of  stuff  and  passengers  on  the 
natural  shelving  banks  or  river  bed  of 
mud  or  gravel,  is  the  paving  of  the  slope, 
as  at  Pittsburgh,  still  leaving  the  goods 
to  be  dragged  up  and  down  the  bank  by 
main  force.  But  among  the  live  mod- 
ern river  cities  of  Europe,  wherever  a 
real  water  competition  with  rail  service 
has  been  desired,  even  though  such  com- 
petition be  limited  in  its  range,  the  day 
of  the  primitive  or  mud-bank  type  of 
shore  has  long  gone  by,  and  the  public 
wharf  has  been  reconstructed  into  one  of 
the  many  well-recognized  types  of  com- 
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THE  1'ITTSBUUGH  1UVEK  FRONT. 
Looking  northeast  from  Ninth  street  bridge. 


mercial  embankment  providing  an  up-to- 
date  equiqment  for  handling  freight  and 
decent,  attractive  conditions  for  passen- 
gers. This  development  of  the  public 
wharf  properties  in  Europe  has  kept  pace 
with  the  activities  of  the  railroads,  mak- 
ing for  the  steady  and  intelligent  im- 
provement of  terminal  facilities.  Indeed, 
in  many  European  river  ports,  the  im- 
provement of  the  water  terminals  has 
rather  forced  the  pace  for  the  railroads. 

In  contrast  to  this  active  aggressive 
spirit,  Pittsburgh,  like  most  American 
river  towns,  where  she  has  not  actually 
turned  her  water  front  over  bodily  to  the 
railroads,  has  left  it  in  a  most  inefficient 
primitive  condition. 

But  the  value  of  Pittsburgh's  water 
front  lies  not  merely  in  its  use  as  a  wharf, 
however  much  improved.  A  second  les- 
son to  be  gained  from  the  varied  experi- 
ences of  other  river  cities  is  that,  in 
reconstructing  the  commercial  water 
front  on  modern  lines,  there  is  generally 
opportunity  to  construct  a  wide  marginal 
thoroughfare  for  the  relief  of  traffic  con- 
gestion in  the  adjacent  streets.  Some- 
times such  a  water-front "  thoroughfare 
becomes  a  busy  avenue  of  retail  trade  and 
general  travel,  but  more  usually  its  pecul- 
iar value  lies  in  diverting  some  of  the 
the  main  streams  of  heavy  teaming  from 


of  bridge-like  gaps  in  the  hills 
which  wall  it  in,  becomes  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  secure  the 
formation  of  a  wide-circuit  street 
connecting  these  outlets  togeth- 
er, so  that  not  all  the  travel  is 
forced  to  filter  slowly  through 
the  midst  of  the  business  district. 
A  third  undeveloped  asset  in 
the  Pittsburgh  water  front  is  its 
value  for  recreation  and  as  an 
element  of  civic  comeliness  and 
self-respect.  One  of  the  deplor- 
able consequences  of  the  short- 
sighted and  wasteful  com- 
mercialism of  the  later  nine- 
teenth century  lay  in  its  disregard  of 
what  might  have  been  the  aesthetic  by- 
products of  economic  improvement ;  in 
the  false  impression  spread  abroad  that 
economical  and  useful  things  were  nor- 
mally ugly ;  and  in  the  vicious  idea  which 
followed,  that  beauty  and  the  higher 
pleasures  of  civilized  life  were  to  be 
sought  only  in  things  otherwise  useless. 
Thus,  the  pursuit  of  beauty  was  con- 
founded with  extravagance. 

Among  the  most  significant  illustra- 
tions of  the  fallacy  of  such  ideas  are  the 
comeliness  and  the  incidental  recreation 
value  which  attach  to  many  of  the  com- 
mercial water  fronts  of  European  river 
ports,  and  it  is  along  such  lines  that 
Pittsburgh  still  has  opportunity  for  re- 
deeming the  sordid  aspect  of  its  business 
center. 

Wherever  in  the  world,  as  an  incident 
of  the  highways  and  wharves  along  its 
river  banks,  a  city  has  provided  oppor- 
tunity for  the  people  to  walk  and  sit 
under  pleasant  conditions,  where  they 
can  watch  the  water  and  the  life  upon  it, 
where  they  can  enjoy  the  breadth  of  out- 
look and  the  sight  of  the  open  sky  and 
the  opposite  bank  and  the  reflections  in 
the  stream,  the  result  has  added  to  the 
comeliness  of  the  city  itself,  the  health 
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the  older  interior  streets,  where  the  retail     aild  happiness  of  the  people,  and  their 


trade  and  office  business  tend  to  concen- 
trate and  where  the  passenger  travel  is 
most  dense.  Especially  with  an  isolated 
and  restricted  business  district  like  that 
of  Pittsburgh,  made  up  almost  wholly  of 
narrow  streets  and  connected  with  the 
rest  of  the  city  by  a  series  of  bridges  and 


loyalty  and  local  pride.  This  has  been 
true  in  the  case  of  a  bare  paved  prome- 
nade, running  along  like  an  elevaed  rail- 
road over  the  sheds  and  tracks  and  der- 
ricks of  a  busy  ocean  port,  as  at  Ant- 
werp ;  in  the  case  of  a  tree-shaded 
sidewalk  along  a  commercial  street 
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with  the  river  quays  below  it,  as 
at  Paris  and  Lyons  and  hundreds 
of  lesser  cities ;  and  in  the  case  of 
a  broad  embankment  garden 
won  from  the  mud-banks  by 
dredging  and  filling,  as  at  Lon- 
don. Pittsburgh  has  an  unusual 
opportunity  to  secure  this  inci- 
dental value  for  recreation  in 
the  treatment  of  its  river  front. 
Immediately  across  the  Monon- 
gahela  are  the  high  and  rugged 
hillsides  of  Mt.  Washington  and 
Duquesne  Heights,  and  below 
these  are  the  lesser  but  still  strik- 
ing hills  along  the  Ohio  river 
from  the  West  End  to  McKees 
Rocks.  The  outlook  over  the 
river,  with  its  varied  activities,  to  these 
hills  immediately  beyond,  would  be  nota- 
ble in  any  part  of  the  world.  Further- 
more, the  rivers  and  the  hills  are  the  two 
big  fundamental  natural  elements  charac- 
teristic of  the  Pittsburgh  district.  Thus, 
any  provision  close  to  the  heart  of  the 
city  whereby  the  people  can  have  the 
enjoyment  of  these  mighty  landscapes  is 
of  peculiar  importance. 

It  does  not  diminish  the  essential 
grandeur  of  the  situation  that  the  river 
swarms  with  barges  and  steamers,  that 
it  is  spanned  by  busy  bridges,  that  the 
flat  lands  along  the  rivers  are  crowded 
with  railroads,  buildings,  and  smoking 
factories,  and  that  the  hillsides  are 
crowned  with  houses.  It  is  a  spacious 
and  impressive  landscape,  in  any  case. 
But  for  the  people  to  get  the  good  of  it 
two  things  are  needful.  A  locally  agree- 
able place  must  be  provided  from  which 
the  scene  can  be  enjoyed ;  and  the  land- 
scape must  be  treated  with  the  respect 
which  it  deserves  by  the  elimination  of 
certain  features  which  are  merely  indica- 
tive of  neglect,  waste,  and  abuse,  and 
which  have  no  economic  justification. 
it  desirable  that  the  precipi- 
tous hillside  rising  to  Mt.  Washington, 
now  largely  an  unfruitful  waste,  a  place 
of  raw  gulleys  and  slides  mingled  with 
some  painful  advertising  signs,  should  be 
treated  with  respect  as  a  vital  part  of  the 
great  landscape  of  the  city.  It  should 
be  protected  from  defacement  and  its 
earthly  portions  reclothed  with  the  beauty 
of  foliage. 


WATEB  FBO.NT. 
Down  river  from  Sixth  itrcct  bridge. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  are 
suggestive  of  the  sort  of  thing  which 
might  be  dene  by  Pittsburgh  with  its  re- 
maining public  water  front,  and  in  time, 
let  us  hope,  with  portions  of  the  water 
front  which  have  passed  into  private 
hands ;  but  the  actual  details  of  the  treat- 
ment to  be  adopted  can  be  properly 
worked  out  only  in  connection  with  the 
comprehensive  plans  for  flood  protection 
with  which  the  Pittsburgh  Flood  Com- 
mission is  now  grappling.  The  technical 
problems  involved  in  the  control  of  rivers 
are  among  the  most  complex  and  baffling 
with  which  the  engineering  profession 
has  to  deal.  Nevertheless,  the  experience 
of  hundreds  of  cities  and  the  work  of 
thousands  of  engineers  has  developed  cer- 
tain types  of  treatment,  one  or  more  of 
which,  with  suitable  local  modifications, 
will  pretty  surely  appear  in  the  final  solu- 
tion of  the  Pittsburgh  problem. 

First,  there  should  be  an  amply  wide 
water  front  street,  presumably  formed  by 
extending  Water  street  and  Duquesne 
Way  over  the  upper  part  of  the  present 
sloping  bank.  Second,  the  outer  side- 
walk of  this  street  should  become  at  most 
points  a  tree-shaded  promenade,  of  such 
width  and  with  such  equipment  of 
benches  and  other  features  for  public 
recreation  as  the  circumstances  permit,  so 
arranged  that  the  people  using  it  will 
neither  be  in  the  way  of  the  transporta- 
tion activities  nor  be  annoyed  or  endan- 
gered by  them,  and  so  designed  that  the 
people  can  enjoy  to  the  full  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  river  valley  and  the  always 
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interesting  activities  of  which  it  is  the 
stage.  Third,  there  should  be,  next  the 
water,  a  commercial  quay,  substantially 
level,  of  adequate  but  not  unnecessary 
width,  accessible  from  the  streets  by  in- 
clined roads  of  reasonable  gradient,  par- 
allel with  the  river,  in  place  of  the  pres- 
ent excessive  slopes. 

In  the  first  typical  section  here  given  is 
shown  one  such  arrangement.  Here  the  level 
of  the  promenade  is  such  that  its  solid  para^,. 
rises  above  the  maximum  flood  level.  This  is 
of  a  type  adopted  for  rivers  that  are  subject 
to  occasional  excessive  floods,  as  at  Pittsburgh. 
It  assumes  the  embankment  to  be  made  water- 
tight; the  sewers  and  drains  to  be  provided 
with  proper  back-pressure  gates, 
and  the  openings  from  the  streets, 
through  the  promenade  and  its 
parapet  to  the  commercial  quay, 
to  be  arranged  for  prompt  dam- 
ming, on  the  rise  of  the  water 


cally  closed  to  navigation  by  the  height  of 
the  flood;  and,  second,  that  at  low  water, 
that  is  to  say  "pool  full,"  it  is  not  at  the 
most  convenient  height. 

An  alternative  section  is  therefore  sug- 
gested, which  has  less  precedent  behind  it,  but 
'which  might  prove  better  adapted  to  the 
Pittsburgh  conditions.  In  this  the  fixed  level 
of  the  commercial  quay  is  replaced  by  a  con- 
tinuous landing  stage  formed  of  long  floats 
or  barges  of  permanent  construction,  moored 
against  the  wall  and  free  to  rise  and  fall 
with  the  changing  level  of  the  river.  The 
approaches  to  the  floating  quay  for  wagons 
would  be,  as  in  the  case  of  the  fixed  quay,  by 
descending  inclines  parallel  with  the  river, 
just  outside  the  main  wall;  but  in  this  case 
the  roadway  would  be  a  line  of  barges,  which 
would  rest  on  a  fixed  incline  during  low  water. 
The  rising  water  would  lift  the  barges  off  the 
incline  successively,  beginning  with  the  lowest, 
and  at  all  stages  of  the  water  they  would 
maintain  an  uninterrupted  roadway  to  the 
quay  on  a  proper  gradient.  Successful  prece- 
dents for  such  use  of  permanent  floating  quays 
and  of  alternately  floating  and  grounded 
driveways  to  the  landing  stage  are  to 
be  found  in  Italy  and  in  the  recent  har- 
bor developments  at  Manaos,  Brazil. 


SUGGESTED  WHARF  SECTION  :     LOWER  QUAY    AND   INCLINE   FIXED 


above  the  danger  level.  Thus  would  the 
entire  business  district  be  protected  from 
floods,  not  only  on  the  surface,  but  also 
in  the  basements.  The  quay  shown  on 
this  section  is  supposed  to  be  at  a  level 
just  above  ordinary  navigable  stages,  and  to 
be  equipped  with  power  cranes  for  direct  load- 
ing and  unloading  between  steamers  or  barges 
tied  up  at  the  quay,  and  wagons  upon  it. 
Provision  could  also  be  made,  for  a  freight 
track  running  in  alongside  the  cranes  for 
transfer  between  cars  and  vessels,  if  thought 
desirable,  in  addition  to  the  facilities  provided 
on  railroad  property.  Alongside  the  quay, 
floating  landing-stages  for  packets  and  so 
forth,  reached  by  gang-planks  or  bridges, 
would  be  provided,  as  at  present,  but  in  a 
more  decent  and  commodious  style. 

This  section  is  of  a  type  tested  by  practical 
experience  and  is  clearly  a  great  improvement 
upon  the  present  primitive  conditions.  But  it  is 
open  to  two  objections:  first,  that  the  quay 
is  flooded  at  intervals,  although  so  designed 
as  to  suffer  no  injury,  and  to  be  put  out  of 
commmission  only  when  the  river  is  practi- 


A  great  advantage  of  the  floating  quay  is 
that  in  this  type  of  construction  the  bed  of  the 
river  may  be  excavated  to  its  full  depth  back 
to  the  face  of  the  flood  wall  itself,  and  that 
the  space  necessary  for  the  commercial  quay 
is  secured  on  the  floating  structure  outside 
of  this  line  without  materially  reducing  the 
prism,  or  section,  of  the  flood  discharge.  It 
would  therefore  be  possible,  with  this  design, 
to  secure  more  ample  width  for  street,  for 
promenade,  and  for  commercial  quay,  and  at 
the  same  time  have  more  space  in  the  river 
for  the  passage  of  the  floods. 

Whatever  may  prove  to  be  the  best  details 
of  the  river-front  treatment,  it  is  clear  that 
it  can  and  should  provide  an  ample  thorough- 
fare, a  clean,  pleasant  tree-shaded  promenade, 
and  a  convenient,  up-to-date  wharf  with  easy 
access  to  and  from  the  streets. 

There  is  no  serious  difficulty  in  providing  for 
such  an  improvement  from  the  junction  of  the 
two  bridges  at  the  point  to  Ninth  street  on  the 
Allegheny  and  to  Smithfield  street  on  the 
Monongahela.  If  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  pas- 
senger station  is  removed  from  Smithfield 
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itreet  it  will  be  possible  to  continue  the  new 
water-front  street  and  promenade  east  of 
Smithfield  on  a  viaduct  just  outside  of  the 
present  Water  street,  rising  over  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  freight  yard,  and  the  grade  en- 
trances thereto  at  Grant  and  Rosa  streets,  and 
connecting  along  the  line  of  the  Panhandle 
(Try  street)  with  the  proposed  Second  avenue 
bridge  over  the  railroad  and  thence  with 
Forbes  street  and  Sixth  avenue. 

It  is  probably  impossible  for  Pitts- 
burghers  who  are  familiar  with  the  pres- 
ent neglected  aspect  of  the  water  front, 
and  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  finer 
European  quays,  to  form  any  concep- 
tion of  how  fine  a  situation  will  be  creat- 
ed, for  public  or  private  build- 
ings, especially  on  the  south- 
ern water  front  when  thus  im- 
proved. If  it  were  not  so  much 


locality  now  so  unpromising  and  unat- 
tractive that  it  is  hard  not  to  feel  an 
unfair  prejudice  against  it. 

The  locality  in  question  lies  to  the  east 
and  southeast  of  the  present  county 
buildings.  It  embraces  a  bit  of  low 
ground  occupied  by  the  little  Panhandle 
station  and  local  freight  yard,  surround- 
ed, except  for  the  county  buildings,  by 
vacant  lands  and  cheap  buildings,  at  vari- 
ous higher  levels,  mounting  on  the  east 
to  the  commanding  ridge  that  dominates 
all  this  part  of  the  city.  Through  this 
locality  the  Forbes  and  Diamond  street 
thoroughfare  and  the  South  Hills  and 
Sixth  avenue  thoroughfare  will  pass. 
Fifth  avenue  borders  it  on  the  north  and 
Second  avenue  on  the  south.  It  is 
flanked  on  the  northwest  by  the  noble 


WHARF    UDCTION:     FLOATING     LANDING    8TAOE     AND 
ADJUSTABLE    INCLINE. 


to  one  side  of  the  main  streams  of  pas- 
senger travel,  the  river  frontage  between 
Smithfield  and  Ferry  streets  would  offer 
a  most  admirable  site  for  public  build- 
ings in  the  down  town  district. 

A  CIVIC  CENTER 

The  location  of  a  civic  center,  where 
the  city  offices  can  be  grouped  in  a  con- 
venient and  dignified  manner,  ought  to 
be  such  as  to  connect  with  the  main  trans- 
portation lines.  It  ought,  if  possible,  to 
embrace  the  county  buildings.  It  ought, 
if  possible,  to  occupy  land  which  is  not 
of  such  high  cost  as  to  preclude  the  set- 
ting apart  of  the  open  space  which  is  so 
requisite  to  the  highest  dignity  and  beau- 
ty of  public  buildings.  All  these  advan- 
tages are  embraced  to  a  high  degree  in  a 


and  distinguished  architecture  of  the 
court  house  and  the  jail — masterpieces 
of  Richardson,  priceless  examples  of  the 
work  of  one  of  the  few  great  artists 
America  has  yet  produced.  To  the  west 
a  new  county  building  is  about  to  be 
erected. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  central  area 
of  low  ground,  occupied  by  the  railroad, 
be  decked  over  at  about  the  level  of  Fifth 
avenue,  and  that  a  great  public  square 
with  gardens  be  laid  out  thereon,  some- 
what after  the  manner  of  the  celebrated 
public  gardens  built  over  the  railroad  at 
Princes  street,  Edinburgh,  or,  in  a 
smaller  way,  Park  avenue,  New  York. 
Below,  the  structure  would  simply  be  a 
station  and  freight  yard  of  perma- 
nent construction,  with  sky-lights  and 
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ventilators,  at  suitable  locations,  piercing 
a  flat  roof  of  adequate  strength.  The 
cost  of  construction  would  be  less  than 
the  cost  of  an  equal  area  of  land  inde- 
pendently acquired  for  an  open  space  in 
connection  with  a  civic  center  in  any  lo- 
cality that  could  reasonably  be  consid- 
ered. 

Along  the  east  side  of  this  square  or 
garden,  in  the  form  of  a  gradually  rising 
terrace,  would  run  the  approach  of  the 
new  South  Hills  bridge,  ascending  gently 
from  Forbes  street ;  and  on  the  east  side 
of  this  again,  as  though  terraced  on  the 
hillside,  would  be  the  principal  municipal 
building  culminating  in  a  tower  which 
would  spring  from  the  highest  level  at 
Bluff  street.  The  pronounced  and  un- 


nant  and  impressive  works  of  man  in  the 
city — the  steel  works,  the  bridges  and  via- 
ducts, the  jagged  sky-line  of  office  build- 
ings. To  build  a  city  hall  and  civic  cen- 
ter of  scholastic  formality,  appropriate 
in  the  placid  conditions  of  Paris,  would 
be  to  lose  a  great  aesthetic  opportunity. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  the  proposed 
civic  center  a  number  of  street  improve- 
ments ought  to  be  made,  most  of  which 
are  related  to  the  propositions  above  de- 
scribed, but  all  of  which  are  independ- 
ently desirable, — the  elimination  of  the 
grade  crossing  of  Second  avenue  with  the 
Panhandle  Road  at  Try  street;  the  grad- 
ing and  widening  of  Sixth  avenue  to  the 
dimensions  of  a  main  thoroughfare,  the 
natural  route  from  the  Union  Station,  the 


PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  CIVIC  CENTBK  SITE. 


symmetrical  differences  in  elevation,  the 
slanting  grade  of  the  approach  to  the 
great  South  Hills  bridge,  the  irregular 
and  picturesque  form  of  the  site  and  of 
the  existing  county  buildings,  all  seem  to 
demand  a  certain  informality  and  plctur- 
esqueness  of  design.  These  peculiarities 
of  the  site  ought  to  be  welcomed  because 
they  are  eminently  characteristic  of  the 
city  and  of  the  mountainous  region  in 
which  it  is  set.  Throughout  the  city  and 
its  surroundings  the  one  pre-eminent 
quality  of  an  agreeable  sort  is  the  bold 
picturesqueness  of  the  landscape,  the 
deep  ravines,  the  lofty  hills,  the  precipi- 
tous declivities,  the  plunging  prospects 
from  hilltops  into  the  river  valleys;  and 
a  similar  quality  of  forcefulness,  activity, 
and  bold,  irregular  adaptation  of  means 
to  ends,  is  to  be  felt  in  all  the  more  domi- 


adjacent  freight  yards,  and  all  the  Alle- 
gheny bridges  to  the  districts  fed  by  Fifth 
avenue,  Forbes  street,  the  South  Hills 
bridge,  and  Second  avenue ;  the  extension 
of  Grant  Boulevard ;  and  the  much  dis- 
cussed elimination  of  "The  Hump," 
the  hill  which  hunches  the  central 
east  and  west  avenues  of  the  business 
district. 

Between  the  Point  district  and  the 
South  Hills  there  is  now  urgent  need  for 
a  thoroughfare  connection  of  adequate 
capacity  and  on  reasonable  gradients. 
The  South  Hills  country  is  sparsely  de- 
veloped as  yet,  but,  being  comparatively 
free  from  smoke  and  very  near  to  the 
business  district,  it  offers  unusually  de- 
sirable opportunities  for  homes,  and  it 
must  soon  be  thickly  settled.  The  need 
for  a  good  thoroughfare  to  this  region 
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will  then  be  of  far  greater  importance 
even  than  now. 

Two  plans  for  such  a  traffic  artery  are  being 
considered — one  by  a  new  bridge  to  Carson 
street  (probably  from  Ross  street)  and  thence 
by  a  low-level  tunnel  to  Bell  Tavern  in  the 
bottom  of  Sawmill  Run  Valley;  the  other  by  a 
high-level  slanting  bridge  and  tunnel  starting 
from  Forbes  street  at  Sixth  avenue  and  reach- 
ing Washington  avenue,  in  the  South  Hills, 
about  at  Haberman  street.  The  former,  at  a 
distance  of  two  miles  from  City  Hall,  reaches 
the  bottom  of  a  valley  only  a  hundred  feet 
above  the  Point  district  and  some  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  below  the  main  residential  areas 
of  the  South  Hills  region ;  whereas  the  latter, 
at  the  same  distance  from  City  Hall,  reaches, 
at  an  easy  grade  (not  over  3'A  per  cent)  a 
point  fully  three  hundred  feet  above  the  Point 
district  and  only  fifty  feet  below  the  resi- 
dential areas  to  be  served. 

It  is  reasonably  clear  that  the  end  to  be  at- 
tained in  this  thoroughfare  scheme  is  the  most 
direct  access  possible  on  easy  gradients  10  the 
Higher  levels  of  the  South  Hills  country.  For 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  even  when  build- 
ing space  is  at  a  much  higher  premium  than  it 
is  now,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  pop- 
ulation will  be  found  on  the  hills  rather  than 
in  the  narrow  valleys.  There  are  certain  gen- 
eral tendencies  which  are  observable,  both  in 
America  and  in  Europe,  in  cities  which  have  a 
Urge  area  of  hill-top  land  separated  by  deep 
valleys.  The  hills  are  generally  preferred  for 
residential  purposes,  and  the  earliest  roads_pr 
trails  often  follow  the  ridges,  plunging  down 
and  climbing  up  again  steeply  to  get  from  one 
ridge  to  another.  The  main  roads  in  the  sec- 
ond stage  of  development  are  apt  to  seek  the 
valley*  for  the  sake  of  good  grades,  with  a 
corresponding  development  of  the  most  active 
urban  growth  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  lower 
•lopes,  the  hilltop  development  being  retarded 
by  lack  of  transportation  facilities.  Never- 
theless the  continued  attractiveness  of  the  up- 
lands slowly  builds  them  up,  and  as 
the  wealth  of  the  community  grows 
there  is  an  inevitable  tendency  to  re- 
duce the  obstacles  to  ready  connec- 
tion between  one  hill  district  and 
another  by  raising  the  levels  of  the 
bridges  which  cross  the  intervening 
valleys.  Bolder  and  bolder  viaducts 
•re  built,  untif  finally  there  is  a  com- 
plete and  more  or  less  independent 
highway  system  on  the  upper  levels, 
and  the  major  part  of  the  residential 
district  comes  to  be  there  too. 

Obviously,  therefore,  every  oppor- 
tunity should  be  utilized  to  gain 
grade  in  the  approach  to  the  South 
Hills  District  by  starting  at  a  high 
elevation  and  wasting  no  distance  in 
level  stretches,  if  the  most  efficient 
thoroughfare  artery  to  this  dis- 
trict is  to  be  secured.  The  best 
permanent  means  of  reaching  those 
upland  districts,  whether  on  one  side 


of  Sawmill  Run  or  on  the  other,  is 
not  by  a  tunnel  debouching  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  valley  —  say  at  Bell  Tavern. 
This  follows  from  the  fact  that  the 
tunnel  can  reach  a  much  higher  level  at  a 
good  gradient  and  with  a  shorter  distance. 
And  from  this  higher  outlet  point,  a  viaduct, 
high  in  the  air  above  the  Bell  Tavern,  would 
give  direct  access  to  the  uplands  of  Beech- 
view  and  Mt.  Lebanon  and  southward,  while 
streets  of  easy  gradient  would  reach  the  up- 
lands east  of  Sawmill  Run.  The  high  level 
tunnel,  furthermore,  will  reach  all  the  areas 
served  by  the  low  level,  or  Bell  Tavern,  route, 
and  in  addition  can  reach  the  other  and  more 
important  lands  on  the  hills  which  cbnnot  be 
reached  via  the  Bell  Tavern  route  within  a 
reasonable  distance. 

THE  POINT 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  business  dis- 
trict from  the  proposed  civic  center  is  an- 
other spot  where  the  civic  pride  of  Pitts- 
burgh should  lead  the  city  to  make  lib- 
eral expenditures  for  other  than  the  eco- 
nomic ends  which  justify  the  street  im- 
provements which  are  the  main  burden  of 
this  report, 

At  the  end  of  the  Point,  where  the  two 
lines  of  water-front  improvement  would 
join,  is  a  considerable  area  of  public  open 
space.  Here  is  the  spot  where  the  Ohio 
river  has  its  birth :  here  was  built  the  fort 
which  broke  the  peace  of  Europe  and 
around  which  turned  the  frontier  strug- 
gles of  the  war  that  gave  America  to 
the  English-speaking  race.  It  is  here 
that  all  the  most  inspiring  associations  of 
the  city  are  chiefly  concentrated.  Poetic- 
ally, this  spot,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
rivers,  stands  for  Pittsburgh. 
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Because  the  eastward  drift  of  the  busi- 
ness center  has  followed  the  eastward 
drift  of  residences,  and  the  'growth  of 
business  has  not  yet  expanded  back  to 
fill  the  void;  because  the  Point  is  left 
pocketed  beyond  freight  yards,  visited' 
only  by  the  throngs  who  use  the  old  Point 
bridge ;  it  seems  to  be  rather  forgotten 
and  disregarded  by  most  Pittsburghers. 
But  its  historical  and  topographical  sig- 
nificance can  never  be  altered,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  city  will  rise  to  its  op- 
portunity and  nobly  form  the  Point  into 
a  great  monument. 

The  North  Point  bridge  is  about  to  be 
rebuilt;  the  South  Point  bridge  is  very 
narrow  and  some  day  must  be  rebuilt  in 


WATER    FRONT. 
Point  Bridge  from  near  foot  of  Pennsylvania  avenue. 


its  own  turn.  In  the  placing  of  these 
bridges,  in  every  feature  of  tiicir  design 
and  of  the  design  and  decoration  of  their 
approaches,  the  monumental  element 
ought  always  to  control. 

WIDTH  OF  THOROUGHFARES 

In  considering  the  economical  widths 
for  the  main  thoroughfares  of  a  city,  so 
many  complex  factors  are  involved  that 
no  exact  and  indisputable  conclusions 
can  be  reached;  but  there  are  certain 
facts  and  principles  that  ought  to  remove 
such  decisions  from  the  realm  of  purely 
arbitrary  whim  and  custom  by  which 
they  are  now  generally  settled.  Prac- 
tically every  main  thoroughfare  even  of 
the  most  compact  type,  must  pro- 


vide for  car  tracks  in  the  middle.  With- 
out allowing  any  clearance  on  the  outside, 
a  space  not  less  than  eighteen  feet,  and 
preferably  more,  should  be  allowed  for 
the  actual  cars  on  straight  runs. 

In  Pittsburgh,  the  gauge  of  the  car 
tracks  was  originally  made  to  conform  to 
the  prevailing  local  gauge  of  vehi- 
cles on  the  mistaken  theory  that  it  was 
desirable  to  have  the  smooth  tracks  used 
by  wagons,  and  this  has  resulted  in  the 
almost  invariable  conformity  of  the 
wagon  gauge  to  that  of  the  tracks,  re- 
gardless of  the  size  or  character  of  the 
vehicle.  With  the  added  fact  that  Pitts- 
burgh pavements  are  prevailingly  bad, 
and  that  the  form  of  rail  is  such  that 
it  is  very  difficult  for  a  wagon 
to  turn  out  when  it  has  once  got 
into  the  track,  the  teamsters  in 
Pittsburgh  are  more  inveterate 
in  the  habit  of  driving  in  the 
car  tracks,  and  less  ready  to  turn 
aside  for  cars  or  other  vehicles 
than  in  most  cities.  The  severe 
and  constantly  repeated  strain 
of  the  horses  which  is  required 
to  wrench  heavily-loaded  wagons 
free  from  the  track  is,  in  the 
aggregate,  a  serious  economic 
loss,  and  the  delays  not  only  to 
the  street  cars  but  to  all  forms 
of  wheeled  traffic  caused  by  the 
conditions  described  are  incal- 
culably great.  But  even  good 
pavements  and  the  use  of  a 
grooved  rail  would  not  cure  the 
trouble  in  Pittsburgh  streets  as  now  laid 
out,  because  almost  universally,  there  is 
not  sufficient  room  for  a  vehicle  to  pass 
between  the  cars  and  another  vehicle 
standing  or  slowly  moving  next  the  curb. 
In  every  street  vehicles  must  be  free 
to  stop  for  loading  and  unloading,  and 
on  a  busy  thoroughfare  the  space  next 
the  curb  is  so  much  used  in  this  manner 
as  to  become  merely  a  series  of  sidings 
into  which  slow-moving  vehicles  can  turn 
from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  clear  the 
main  passageway.  The  result  of  the  con- 
ditions above  described  is  that  practically 
the  whole  wheeled  traffic  in  Pittsburgh 
streets  is  inevitably  concentrated  on  the 
eighteen-foot  width  where  the  cars  run. 
The  extent  to  which  this  reduces  the  av- 
erage speed  of  travel  and  the  total  capac- 
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iy  of  the  thoroughfare  has  been  striking- 
ly illustrated  for  Pittsburghers  by  the 
contrast  of  the  former  sluggish  conges- 
tion of  traffic  on  Smithfield  street,  with 
the  sparse  appearance  and  rapid  move- 
ment of  the  same  traffic  since  the  "one- 
way" regulations  have  made  it  possible  to 
get  one  free  line  in  each  direction  for 
moving  vehicles  separate  from  the  cars. 
The  same  striking  increase  in  capacity  is 
to  be  secured,  without  the  grave  incon- 


UtTII    AVE.— A    FOUR    LINE    TIIOUOUGIIFAnE. 


veniences  and  drawbacks  of  the  "one- 
way street"  regulations,  where  the  space 
between  the  cars  and  the  curb  can  be 
made  wide  enough  for  two  lines  of  ve- 
hicles, instead  of  just  enough  for  one  or 
for  one  and  a  half,  as  is  usual  in  Pitts- 
burgh. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  determine  just  what 
is  the  most  economical  allowance  of  width. 
There  is  much  variation  in  the  widths  of  the 
vehicles  themselves,  and  the  necessary  amount 


of  clearance 
varies  with 
the  average 
skill  of  the 
drivers  and 
with  the  ef- 
fect i  vcness 
of  the  police 
control  The 
•yidth  of  the 
line  is  plain- 
ly determin- 
ed by  the 
widest  v  e  - 

hicles  in  it  rather  than  by  the  narrowest.  In 
Pittsburgh  the  customary  width  of  the  heavier 
and  wider  wagons  is  now  controlled  by  the 
practical  necessity  of  fitting  the  wheels  to  the 
railway  gauge  of  five  feet  two  and  one-half 
inches,  and  the  widths  are  considerably  less 
than  prevail  in  New  York,  Boston,  and  other 
reasonably  well-paved  cities  where  the  wagons 
are  not  fitted  to  the  car  tracks.  About  seven 
feet  over  all  is  now  the  ordinary  maximum  in 
Pittsburgh,  a  few  auto  trucks  and  delivery 
vans  exceeding  that  figure  slightly,  and  an 
occasional  three-horse  team  occupying  over 
eight  feet  In  New  York  and  Boston,  wagons 
measuring  from  seven  to  eight 
feet  from  hub  to  hub  are  com- 
mon, and  they  sometimes  con- 
siderably exceed  eight  feet. 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  steam 
and  electric  railway  equipment, 
the  tendency  is  constantly  in 
the  direction  of  heavier,  wider 
vehicles,  for  the  sake  of  oper- 
ating economy  due  to  large 
units;  and.  with  the  steady  in- 
crease in  the  use  of  motor  ve- 
hicles for  business  purposes  this 
tendency  is  likely  to  be  greatly 
accelerated.  There  is  every  reason  to  expect 
that  motor  trucks  will  gradually  increase  in 
si/e  until  a  limit  is  fixed  by  the  public  authori- 
ties in  order  to  protect  the  pavements,  and 
for  the  sake  of  standardizing  the  lines  of 
travel  in  relation  to  the  street  widths.  But, 
in  the  interests  of  economy  of  operation,  the 
limit  should  be  as  high  as  practicable,  probably 
not  less  than  eight  feet. 

If  eight  feet  be  allowed  for  each  vehicle, 
plus  only  a  foot  of  clearance,  the  cars  and 
one  row  of  vehicles  on  each  side  between  them 
and  the  vehicles  standing  at  the  curb  would 
require  fifty-four  feet  between  curbs.  A 


- 


EA8T   OHIO    8T.— A    TWO    UN  FT 
TIIOHOUOIIFARE. 


Of  the  s,w>  miles  of  main  thorough- 
fares within  a  radius  of  seven  miles 
of  Pittsburgh's  City  Hall,  less  than 
one  and  one-half  per  cent  have  room 
for  passage  between  cars  and  land- 
ing or  slow-moving  vehicles  at  the 
curb. 
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\vagon  backed  up  to  the  curb  on  a  busy  street 
will  seriously  discommode  travel,  at  that,  and 
the  clearance  allowed  is  very  small.  A  width 
of  fifty-four  to  sixty  feet  between  curbs  is, 
therefore,  highly  desirable  in  the  main  thor- 
oughfares. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  with  the  widths  of  ve-. 
hides  which  now  prevail  in  Pittsburgh,  if 
standing  and  slow-moving  vehicles  are  com- 
pelled to  keep  in  contact  with  the  curb,  it  is 
possible  to  keep  open  a  line  of  travel  on  each 
side  of  the  car  tracks,  with  only  occasional 
blockades,  where  the  width  between  curbs  is 
fifty  feet  or,  at  a  pinch,  even  forty-eight  or 
forty-seven  feet.  That  is  to  say,  the  dif- 
ference in  traffic  capacity  between  a  thorough- 


for  the  laying  out  of  new  streets  and  for  the 
alteration  of  old  ones :  local  streets,  forty  to 
sixty-five  feet;  secondary  thoroughfares,  six- 
ty-five to  ninety-five  feet;  main  thoroughfares, 
over  ninety-five  feet. 

A  total  width  of  ninety  feet,  with  a 
fifty- four- foot  roadway,  and  eighteen- 
foot  sidewalks,  is  a  satisfactory  minimum 
for  meeting  the  practical,  requirements 
of  an  ordinary  main-traffic  street ;  a 
width  of  one  hundred  feet  is  preferable, 
and  eighty  feet  may  be  regarded  as  a 
rather  niggardly  irreducible  minimum. 

SPECIAL  TYPES  OF  THOROUGHFARES 

The  above  considerations  apply  only 
to  the  ordinary  main  thoroughfares  of 
normal  character.  In  most  of  the  great 
cities  of  the  world  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable development  of  special  thor- 
oughfares of  much  greater  width,  includ- 
ing, for  example,  locations  for  transpor- 
tation lines,  surface  or  elevated,  on  sepa- 
rate rights  of  way  decorated  with  trees; 
including  tree-shaded  promenades  and 
garden  strips.  These  have  usually  been 
laid  out  in  suburban  sections  before  they 


SUGGESTED   SECTION   FOR   HILLSIDE 

THOROUGHFARE   ALONC 

MONONGAHELA  RIVER. 


fare  fifty  feet  from  curb  to  curb  and  one 
forty-five  feet  is  enormous;  while  the  dif- 
ference between  forty-five  feet  and  forty  feet 
is  very  slight. 

Since  a  main  thoroughfare  is  apt  in  time 
to  become  a  retail  trading  street,  wide  side- 
walk space  is  important.  It  is  a  common  rule 
to  make  the  distance  of  the  curb  from  the 
property  line  one-third  the  width  of  the  road- 
way. In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  standard  widths  adopted  in  European 
cities.  The  standard  in  London  is  forty-eight 
feet  between  curbs,  and  eighty  feet  between 
buildings  for  secondary  avenues,  and  100  feet 
over  all  for  .principal  arteries;  and  140  feet 
over  all  is  proposed  for  two  great  main  arter- 
ies, the  cutting  of  which  through  the  midst  of 
the  city  is  being  considered.  In  German  cities 
of  the  second  size,  such  as  Leipzig,  Frankfort 
and  Hanover,  the  standards  are  as  follows: 
for  strictly  local  streets,  thirty-three  to  forty- 
seven  feet;  for  secondary  thoroughfares,  fifty 
to  eighty  feet,  and  for  main  thoroughfares, 
eighty-five  to  118  feet.  A  Prussian  law,  in 
force  since  1875,  apparently  drawn  up  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  Berlin  with  its  heavier 
traffic,  lays  down  the  following  dimensions 


were  much  built  up;  or,  if  within  the 
built-up  districts,  on  the  sites  of  old 
fortifications,  canals,  or  other  abandoned 
engineering  works.  The  latter  opportuni- 
ties are  lacking  at  Pittsburgh,  except  in 
connection  with  the  river  banks.  In  the 
suburban  localities  of  Pittsburgh,  so 
much  of  the  available  building  land  is 
topographically  divided  into  narrow 
strips  that  it  would  be  cut  to  pieces  in 
an  exceptionally  uneconomical  manner  by 
any  boulevards  150  to  300  feet  in  width, 
the  type  usual  in  flatter  cities.  Each  must 
be  laid  out  as  a  problem  by  itself,  the 
principal  objects  in  each  problem  being 
to  select  a  tolerably  direct  line  on  reason- 
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able  grades,  and  so  to  fix  the  side  lines  of 
the  location  that  it  shall  be  possible  to 
meet  the  immediate  needs  by  construct- 
ing an  economical  suburban  road  where 
it  does  not  already  exist,  and  ultimately 
to  convert  it  into  an  ample  urban  thor- 
oughfare with  the  minimum  of  cost  and 
inconvenience. 

As  a  general  rule,  any  width  to  be  secured 
for  aesthetic  purposes  in  connection  with 
Pittsburgh  suburban  thoroughfares,  over  ami 
above  that  needed  for  handling  the  expectable 
future  street  traffic,  must  not  be  in  the  form 
of  a  general  and  continuous  widening.  But 
occasional  pieces  here  and  there  may  be  taken 
for  park  purposes,  as,  for  instance,  a  steep 
sidrhill  adjacent  to  the  line  and  unavailable 
or  difficult  for  building,  or  a  narrow  ridge  on 
which  the  thoroughfare  runs,  may  have  at 
one  point  so  little  available  building  land  front- 
ing upon  it  that  the  whole  can  reasonably  be 
parked  for  a  short  distance,  thus  keeping  open 
the  distant  views. 

There  are  two  special  forms  of  street,  de- 
veloped here  and  there  in  hilly  cities  all  over 
the  world  of  which  Pittsburgh  needs  to  take 
account  in  its  .suburban  developments.  In 
many  instances,  and  for  long  distance-*,  -xist- 
ing  suburban  thoroughfares  that  must  be  en- 
larged and  improved,  and  others  that  must  be 
laid  put  are  compelled  to  run  along  the  face 
of  hills  so  steep  that  a  street  of  level  cross 
section,  even  though  limited  to  eighty  feet, 
would  leave  the  land  on  one  or  both  sides  so 
far  above  or  below  the  grade  as  to  destroy 
its  value  for  building  purpose*.  In  such  cases 
it  is  often  practicable  to  make  u«e  of  onr-sidod 
streets  or  two-level  streets.  The  former  are 
designed  to  give  accessible  frontage  on  one 
side  only,  usually  the  up-hill  side.  The  prop- 
erty on  the  opposite  side  is  reached  by  the 
next  street,  which  is  laid  out  co-r.-sfxiivli'iiily 
nearer  in  order  not  to  make  the  lots  too  deep. 
The  width  of  such  a  one-sided  street  may  be 
curtailed  without  reducing  its  :h  >r  ,ui;hf:irc 
capacity,  because  it  is  freed  from  local  busi- 
M  along  one  side.  Bluff  ttrf-t.  thoupfi  not 
a  thoroughfare,  is  an  excellent  Pittsburgh  ex- 
ample of  the  one-sided  street,  and  illustrates 
the  great  attractiveness  -which  such  streets 
often  possess.  In  a  two-levrl  street  a  longitu- 
dinal bink  or  retaining  wall  is  introduced  in 
the  middle  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  topography 
and  bring  each  half  of  it  nearer  to  the  natural 
surface  where  the  abutting  property  fronts 
upon  it.  Such  a  street  must  normally  be  wider 
than  a  single  thoroughfare  of  the  same  ca- 
pacity, the  saving  in  construction  and  in  the 
development  of  abutting  land  more  than  coun- 
terbalancing the  cost  of  extra  width. 

Whatever  radical  changes  may  be 
made  to  improve  the  present,  or  safe- 
guard the  future,  condition  of  the  thor- 
oughfare system  in  regions  that  are  now 


rural,  there  remains  a  huge  problem  with- 
in the  district  where  the  street  system 
has  already  crystallized  into  substantially 
its  final  form.  Here  increased  capacity 
can,  for  the  most  part,  be  secured  only 
by  local  improvements  and  widcnings  of 
existing  thoroughfares. 

STREET  WIDENING  AND  THE.  LAW 

Pittsburgh,  in  common  with  other  cities 
in  Pennsylvania,  has  a  remarkable  power, 
which  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  con- 
nection with  the  intelligent  control  of  its 
street  development,  but  of  which  it  has 
not  hitherto  taken  adequate  advantage ;  a 
power  that  appears  to  be  denied  to  the 
cities  of  every  other  state  in  the  Union, 
although  effectively  used  in  some  other 
countries.  Pittsburgh  may  legally  lay 
out  a  street  in  anticipation  of  a  future 
need,  and  yet  postpone  entering  upon  the 
land  for  construction  or  for  opening  it  to 
the  public.  Until  the  city  legally  enters 
<»n  the  street,  the  owner  of  the  land  has 
the  free  use  thereof,  and  he  receives 
payment  only  when  the  opening  takes 
place;  but  if  in  the  interim  he  shall  have 
erected  any  structure  within  the  limits 
"I  the  proposed  street,  he  will  receive  no 
i-i  -mpensation  therefor  when  the  street 
is  opened.  Although  similar  laws  have 
been  declared  unconstitutional  in  other 
states,  this  provision  has  been  sustained 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  power  has  been 
effectively  exercised  in  numberless  cases 
since  the  middle  of  the  last  century  The 
procedure  is  to  establish  a  building  line, 
iet  back  a  certain  distance  from  the  street 
line,  and  to  permit  no  new  buildings  to 
be  erected  in  front  of  that  line,  but  to 
pay  damages  only  when  the  power  to  pre- 
verit  the  erection  of  a  new  building  is 
actually  exercised. 

Fortunately,  in  Pittsburgh  the  build- 
ing up  of  the  street  frontage  with  solid 
Mucks  of  stores,  apartments,  and  business 
structures,  has  at  most  points  followed 
rather  slowly  after  the  earlier  wave  of 
detached  dwelling  houses,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  streets  which  are  des- 
tined to  be  the  main  arteries  of  the  huge 
future  city  are  still  lined  by  buildings 
which  are  set  back  at  various  distances 
from  the  street,  leaving  front  door-yards 
between  them  and  the  sidewalk.  Outside 
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of  the  down  town  district  and  a  limited 
area  in  East  Liberty,  it  is  therefore  pos- 
sible to  provide  for  the  ultimate  widening 
of  these  streets  without  the  destruction 


a  set-back  becomes  inconvenient  and 
undesirable,  and  one  by  one  the  buildings 
are  either  extended  to  the  sidewalk  by 
new  additions,  or  new  buildings  are  erect- 


DIAGRAM  SHOWING  MOVEMENT  OF  TRAFFIC 
AT  IMPORTANT  STREET  INTERSECTIONS  IN 
PITTSBURGH WIDTH  OF  BAND  REPRESENTS  NUMBER  or 

CARS  AND  VEH1CLE-S  PER    RUSH    HOUR. 


SCAU.  TOR  NUMBER  OF   VEHICLtS. 

100  73  SO  »  0  100  ZOO 300 


of  many  valuable  structures,  provided  the 
preliminary  steps  are  promptly  taken. 

As  traffic  increases  and  the  lots  come 
to  be  used  for  business  purposes,  such 


ed  on  the  sidewalk  line.  Since  the  indi- 
vidual lot  owner  cannot  move  the  street 
as  a  whole  up  to  his  building,  he  has  to 
extend  or  move  his  building  to  the  street. 
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His  immediate  purpose  is  thus  served, 
and  ultimately  the  whole  row  of  buildings 
is  thus  advanced  in  response  to  changed 
conditions.  But  at  just  about  the  time 
when  this  process  is  fully  completed,  the 
volume  of  traffic  flowing  over  the  street 
is  apt  to  have  become  so  great  that  every- 
body recognizes  the  street  to  be  too  nar- 
row for  the  increased  traffic  it  has  now 
to  carry.  The  very  advancement  of  a 
few  buildings  to  the  sidewalk  line  is  a 
sign  which  points  directly  to  the  growth 
of  travel  and  indicates  that  ample  width 
will  soon  be  needed  in  that  thoroughfare. 

If  the  street  is  one  likely  to  have  a 
considerable  amount  of  through  travel, 
it  would  be  reasonable  at  once  to  lay 
it  out  wide  enough  to  handle  such  travel ; 
ami  the  cost  of  the  land  taken  for  the 
widening  would  be  charged,  at  least  in 
part,  to  the  abutters,  who  get,  by  the 
change,  what  many  of  them  already  want 
and  what  the  rest  will  soon  be  wanting— 
direct  frontage  on  a  busy  sidewalk. 

A  still  wiser  course  of  procedure  would 
be  to  determine  on  the  widening  of  these 
future  main  thoroughfares  before  any 
buildings  have  been  advanced  to  the  side- 
walk line,  and  to  establish  building  lines 
far  enough  apart  to  leave  room  for  all 
probable  future  requirements:  but  to 
make  no  physical  widening  of  the  street 
until  the  growth  of  travel  or  the  de- 
mands of  the  abutters  call  for  shifting 
the  sidewalks  over  to  the  established 
building  line  and  enlarging  the  roadway 
to  correspond.  This  is  the  invariable 
practice  in  Washington  and  in  most  well- 
conducted  European  cities. 

It  it  the  plan  to  some  extent  in  New  York, 
where  just  recently  the  sidewalks  of  Fifth 
avenue  have  been  moved  back  against  the 
bull-ling  line  on  the  space  formerly  occupied 
bv  stoops  areaways.  and  dooryards.  Penn- 
sylvania avenue  and  Sixteenth  street,  in 
Washington,  are  both  laid  out  160  feet  wide 
from  building  line  to  building  line,  although 
Pennsylvania  avenue  if  an  important  business 
artery,  and  Sixteenth  street  is  a  residence 
street  without  heavy  traffic  and  with  no  com- 
mercial business.  On  the  former  the  wide 
sidewalks  arc  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
fronts  of  the  buildings,  as  is  proper  for  a 
business^  street,  and  the  roa<!w;iv.  with  car 
tracks  in  the  middle,  is  more  than  wide 
enough  to  carry  all  the  traffic  that  can  ever  he 
concentrated  on  it  Wherein,  on  Sixteenth 
itreet.  the  traveled  portion  of  the  street,  in- 
cluding sidewalks  and  the  space  for  sidewalk 


trees,  is  only  eighty  feet  wide,  and  the  remain- 
der is  occupied  by  front  dooryards  forty  feet 
deep,  which  the  householders  are  at  liberty 
to  fence  and  use  almost  as  freely  as  if  they 
owned  them  in  fee  simple.  At  tho  same  time 
all  the  householders  are  protected  against  the 
premature  action  of  any  individual  lot  owner 
who  might  see  a  possible  advantage  in  being 
among  the  first  to  hid  for  a  commercial  bust- 
ness  by  building  a  flat-house  with  stores  under 
it  out  upon  the  sidewalk  line  fffrty  feet  in 
advance  of  the  other  houses.  This  is  the 
'f  thing  that  is  happening  every  now 
and  then  in  Pittsburgh  on  stre-n  where  tlw 
great  majority  of  the  owners  would  prefer 
to  have  the  set-back  continued  for  some  years 
longer.  In  Washington  this  crowding  for- 
ward cannot  be  done;  but  when  a  reason- 
ably large  proportion  of  the  owners  on  any 
street,  or  any  block,  are  ready  for  the  chance, 
the  front  yards  are  abolished  and  the  side- 
walk is  moved  over  into  cont.i-t  with  the 
buildings.  If  a  single  owner  wants  to  put 
in  a  store  long  before  his  neighbors  are  ready 
to  give  up  their  front  yards  and  long  before 
the  city  is  ready  to  widen  the  street  lo  in- 
crease its  traffic  capacity,  he  is  of  course  at 
liberty  to  do  so;  but  he  must  not 'move  for- 
ward of  the  general  building  line.  What  he 
usually  does  is  to  abolish  his  own  front  door- 
yard  and  substitute  an  extra  wide  piece  of 
sidewalk  paving  in  plaee  of  it.  sometimes 
using  the  space  for  outdoor  stands,  or  show 
cases,  to  attract  trade.  He  may  even  be  per- 
mitted to  erect  light  temporary  structures, 
such  as  awnings,  on  the  space  between  his 
main  building  and  the  present  sidewalk  line, 
under  which,  in  good  weather,  he  can  do  a 
verv  good  business. 

Philadlphia  has  applied  this  principle  to 
street  widening,  as.  for  example,  in  the.  case  of 
Chestnut  street.  Existing  buildings  covered 
most  of  the  space  between  the  building  line  and 
the  street  line,  and  the  exercise  of  the  power 
with  the  consequent  accruement  of  damages 
occurred  in  each  case  only  when  the  original 
building  was  torn  down  by  the  owner  and  he 
was  required  to  set  the  new  building  back  to 
the  new  building  line. 

The  same  principle  is  equally  applicable  to 
those  cases  where  the  existing  buildings  are 
mostly  or  wholly  back  of  the  new  building 
line;  the  damages  becoming  due  in  such  a 
case  only  when  a  building  permit  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  structure  encroaching  on  the 
designated  open  space  is  actually  withheld. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  method  of  pro- 
cedure, in  the  case  of  those  highways  where 
all.  or  nearly  all.  of  the  buildings  are  now 
set  back  from  the  street  and  when  a  widen- 
ing will  ultimately  be  needed  arc  obvious  and 
very  great.  In  a  large  percentage  of  cases, 
where  the  street  is  still  mainly  residential,  the 
majority  of  the  abutters  tvq-.ild  weicome  the 
establishment  of  a  building  line  for  their  own 
protection  from  inconsiderate  neighbors;  just 
as  the  majority  of  people  will  pay  higher  prices 
for  lots  in  a  neighborhood  that  is  protected 
by  properly  drawn  restrictions  for  setbacks. 
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BELLEFIELI). 
Four  Mile   Run   from   Schenley   bridge. 

etc.,  imposed  by  a  land  company.  In  a  great 
many  such  cases  abutters  could  be  induced 
to  waive  any  claims  for  damages  on  condi- 
tion that  the  building  line  should  be  applied 
to  the  whole  street.  Furthermore,  the  actual 
net  damages  to  be  paid  would  be  distributed 
over  a  long  period,  and  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  them,  in  many  cases,  could  prop- 
erly be  assessed  on  adjacent  benefited  property 
owners. 

When  the  actual  physical  widening  of  the 
street  takes  place,  through  absorbing  the  re- 
stricted zones  on  each  side  of  it,  the  dam- 
ages for  land-taking  ""Will  be  comparatively 
small,  because  at  that  time  most  of  the  abut- 
ers  will  want  nothing  so  much  as  that  very 
widening,  if  only  to  bring  the  sidewalks  in 
contact  -with  the  fronts  of  their  buildings. 
But  regardless  of  its  clear  financial  advan- 
tages to  the  city  of  reducing  its  total  payments 
for  street  widening,  and  especially  in  distrib- 
uting the  burden  of  that  cost  over  a  long 
period  without  running  up  a  large  bonded  in- 
debtedness and  interest  charges,  the  funda- 
mental argument  for  this  method  of  proce- 
dure is  that  it  avoids  the  absolute  dead  loss  to 
the  whole  community  resulting  from  the  de- 
struction of  valuable  buildings.  It  is  not 
practicable  to  avoid  this  in  any  other  way 
and  still  accomplish  the  result  of  widened 
thoroughfares.  Theoretically  it  could  be 
done  by  a  direct  widening  of  all  the  high- 
ways in  the  ordinary  manner  if  it  were  to  be 
done  promptly;  but  there  are  comparatively 
few  cases  in  which  there  would  be  enough 
immediate  advantage  in  the  increased  width 
to  make  the  proposition  attractive;  and  it  is 
obvious  that  any  such  wholesale  immediate 
action  would  involve  a  sudden  and  enormous 
financial  burden  which  it  is  utterly  impractic- 
able for  the  city  to  assume. 

If.  after  the  gradual  piecemeal  process  of 
widening  at  moderate  and  distributed  ex- 
pense has  been  begun,  the  city  thinks  it  would 
prefer  to  have  the  process  over  and  done  with 


promptly,  it  is  just  as  able  to  com- 
plete the  widening  immediately,  by 
wholesale  condemnation,  as  if  the 
gradual  process  had  never  been  en- 
tered upon.  If  the  city  begins  on  the 
gradual  process  it  can  always  change 
to  the  other  when  it  feels  rich 
enough,  or  when  the  buildings  on  the 
old  lines  have  become  few  enough; 
and  in  the  meantime  the  erection  of 
new  and  costly  buildings,  obstructive 
to  the  proposed  widening  has  been 
prevented  at  comparatively  slight  ex- 
pense. If  the  city  does  nothing  pend- 
ing such  time  as  it  can  afford  to 
make  the  widening  at  a  single  oper- 
ation, the  cost  of  the  operation  is 
liable  to  mount  at  least  as  fast  as  the 
city's  ability  to  pay  for  it,  and  the 
time  will  never  come. 


There  is,  then,  one  course  of 
action  which  overshadows  in 
permanent  importance  and  in  urgency  all 
other  things  that  Pittsburgh  could  do  at 
the  present  time  for  the  improvement  of 
its  main  thoroughfare  system.  That  is 
to  establish  new  building  lines,  at  a  suit- 
able distance  apart,  along  all  of  its  pres- 
ent and  prospective  main  thoroughfares 
which  there  is  any  prospect  of  being 
able  to  widen. 

URBAN  DISTRICT  PROCEDURE 

It  is  obvious  that  the  flow  of  traffic 
moves  regardless  of  the  artificial  boun- 
daries of  the  city  and  the  surrounding 
boroughs,  and  that  if  an  efficient  system 
of  thoroughfares  is  to  be  envolved  for 
the  Pittsburgh  industrial  district  it  will 
be  necessary  to  disregard  those  bound- 
aries in  planning  it.  This  has  been  done 
in  the  preliminary  studies  which  have  re- 
sulted in  this  report,  and  the  necessity 
for  it  must  control  the  form  of  any  per- 
manent organization  for  preparing  final 
plans  and  executing  them.  If  these  duties 
are  to  be  entrusted  to  officers  of  the  city, 
and  its  boundaries  remain  unchanged, 
those  officers  must  have  authority  from 
the  Legislature  to  deal  with  territory  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  the  city,  as  is  the 
case  in  a  limited  way,  in  Wisconsin  cities. 

The  simplest  and  most  logical  proced- 
ure, if  the  boundaries  of  the  city  and 
of  the  boroughs  are  to  remain  substan- 
tially unchanged,  would  be  to  establish  a 
common  agency  for  dealing  with  the  gen- 
eral problems  of  city  planning  for  all  of 
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the  municipalities  and  the  related  parts 
of  the  country  outside  of  them.  The 
constitution  of  Pennsylvania  apparently 
prevents  the  formation  of  a  special  met- 
ropolitan board  for  the  Pittsburgh  imlu>- 
trial  district,  but  general  authority  mif,'ht 
be  obtained  under  which  the  county  could 
establish  such  a  board.  If  the  difficulty 
should  be  met  simply  by  extending  the 
boundaries  of  the  city,  it  is  important 

that  the  new  boundaries  should      

include  not  merely  those  areas 
which  are  now  seen  to  have  close 
physical  relations  with  the  city, 
but  a  great  extent  of  territory 
within  which  the  beginnings  of 
urban  or  suburban  growth  have 
started,  or  are  likely  to  start,  dur- 
ing the  next  generation. 

Whether  the  duty  of  planning 
and  providing  for  the  main  trans- 
portation lines  is  made  a  city 
affair  or  a  county  affair,  those 
who  are  charged  with  it  should 
be  free  to  go  as  far  in  any  given 
direction  as  the  demands  of  the 
traffic  lead  them.  They  should 
neither  be  limited  by  arbitrary 
boundaries  in  those  directions 
where  scattering  but  connected 
urban  development  may  reach 
out  furthest  from  the  center,  nor 
compelled  to  extend  their  opera- 
tions to  an  arbitrary  boundary  in 
those  directions  where  such  de- 
velopment falls  short. 

In  all  this  work  a  thing  of 
greater  consequence  than  any 
specific  improvement,  a  thing  of 
vital  import  to  every  taxpaying 
citizen  of  the  present  and  future 
city,  is  the  making  of  comprehen- 
sive and  accurate  topographical 
maps.  It  is  only  on  the  basis  of 
such  maps  that  all  municipal  en- 
gineering, and  indeed  much  other 
work  directly  managed  by  the 
city,  can  be  planned  and  carried 
out  with  proper  economy  and 


efficiency.  It  is  only  on  the  basis  of  such 
maps  that  improvements  in  the  city — de- 
tails of  city  replanning — can  be  most  eco- 
nomically determined.  And  in  the  out- 
lying districts,  where  the  future  city  is 
being  built,  such  maps  are  absolutely  es- 
sential to  an  intelligent  planning  or  con- 
trol which  will  avoid  the  heavy  penalties 
that  follow  haphazard  city  growth,  espe- 
cialy  in  such  a  hilly  region.  ^ 


I'ropooed    plan    for    treatment    of    educational,    clvlr    and 

Erk   illntnrt    where   the  Carengle    Institution*,    the   Soldier** 
•mortal    Hall,    rarloiia    club*,    etc..    are    located,    near    th« 
Thin  district 


entrance  of  -  ark.     Thin  dlxtrlrt  l«  treated  at  length 

to  the  report  and  two  poaalble  plant  are  offered. 


COALITION  OF  PITTSBURGH'S 
CIVIC  FORCES 

AN  EXAMPLE  OF  THE  PROGRESS  AMERICAN   CITIES  ARE  MAKING  FROM  AGGRE- 
GATIONS OF  PEOPLE  TOWARD  ORGANIC  COMMUNITIES 

ALLEN  T.  BURNS 

PITTSBURGH  CIVIC  COMMISSION 


Pittsburgh,  as  a  whole,  is  divided  into 
three  parts.  One  of  these  the  South 
Siders  inhabit,  the  second  the  old  Pitts- 
burghers,  and  the  third  those  who  in 
their  own  language  are  called  Alleghan- 
ians,  in  ours  North  Siders.  Would  it 
be  truthful  to  carry  the  parody  further? 
Do  all  these,  like  the  people  of  Caesar's 
Gaul,  differ  from  one  another  in  customs, 
institutions  and  laws?  Are  these  three 
parts  of  Pittsburgh  further  divided,  not 
into  clans  and  tribes,  but  into  neighbor- 
hoods, sections,  localities  which  compete, 
contend  and  vie  with  one  another  ?  Does 
Pittsburgh  thus  lack  a  united  front  to 
face  the  inroads  of  a  hostile  Caesar,  the 
ambitious  and  selfish  designs  of  some 
present  day,  native  Orgetorix,  or  the  call 
to  promote  her  own  progress  and  common 
welfare? 

So  far  as  this  parallel  fits  not  only 
Pittsburgh's  physical  divisions,  but  also 
her  civic  sectionalism,  local  instead  of 
communal  interests,  neighborhood  in- 
stead of  municipal  spirit,  she  illustrates 
the  typical  problem  of  American  cities. 
They  have  not  distinguished  between 
growth  and  overgrowth,  between  unifica- 
tion and  enlargement,  between  develop- 
ment of  united  civic  forces  and  increase 
in  territory  and  population.  Overgrown 
children  only  slowly  gain  command  of 
their  rapidly  increasing  powers  and  fac- 
ulties and  so  become  correlated,  effective 
personalities.  So  cities,  the  local  bodies 
politic,  have  grown  so  rapidly  that  they 
have  been  unable  to  weld  into  a  working 
municipal  unit  their  increments  and  di- 
versities of  population,  interests  and 
activities.  The  story  of  every  American 
city  is  one  of  only  gradual  and  partial 
achievement  of  civic  self-consciousness, 
self-direction,  self-command.  American 
Cities  have  not  yet  fully  "come  of  age." 
They  are  still  only  "in  process"  of  be- 
coming correlated,  effective  individuals. 
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Cities  are  accustomed  to  represent 
themselves  by  supposedly  appropriate 
personalities.  But  generally  these  char- 
acters possess  anything  but  the  sturdy, 
assertive  qualities  requisite  for  imperial 
civic  achievement.  They  are  decrepit  old 
men,  Father  Knickerbocker,  Father 
Penn,  Lord  Baltimore,  Moses  Cleveland, 
Father  Pitt.  Is  it  significant  that  such 
personifications  are  considered  fitting? 
When  cities  reach  their  r^al  majority  may 
they  not  rightfully  adopt  new  symbols? 
These  new  personifications  will  be  rug- 
ged, powerful  youths,  dauntless,  wise, 
and  beautiful  maidens.  Across  the 
breast  of  each  may  justly  be  inscribed 
a  watchword  of  municipal  intelligence 
comprehending  the  needs  and  interests  of 
all  citizens,  a  motto  of  a  wise  and  de- 
termined purpose  to  attain  civic  justice. 
No  city  will  rest  till  she  may  fairly 
image  herself  similarly  to  ambitious  Chi- 
cago's robust  empress  of  the  prairies,  the 
maiden  "I  will." 

Pittsburgh  with  other  cities  is  on  the 
march  toward  this  amalgamation  of  all 
elements  and  forces  into  a  single  cor- 
porate organism,  a  municipal  personality. 
The  march  has  been  long,  but  is  a  record 
of  triumphs  over  unusual  forces  of  di- 
vision and  disintegration.  To  under- 
stand this  progress  one  must  know  or  re- 
view the  factors  that  have  set  the  prob- 
lem. It  is  not  unlike,  and  so  possibly  its 
statement  will  throw  light  upon  the 
problem  of  other  American  cities. 

The  most  considerable  feature  of  the 
process  is  Pittsburgh's  enlargement, 
growth  in  territory  and  population.  In 
annexing  new  territory  and  welcoming 
prospective  immigrant  laborers,  Pitts- 
burghers  have  not  stopped  to  ask  whether 
past  additions  to  the  body  politic  have 
been  well  digested  and  assimilated.  Si/e 
and  bigness  have  been,  in  common  with 
other  cities,  the  first  thought.  But  weight 
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and  bulk  are  no  more  a  sure  sign  of  pow- 
€r  in  cities  than  in  boys.  In  both  over- 
growth often  goes  with  gorging  beyond 
the  assimilative  possibilities.  That  the 
result  is  failure  as  yet  to  incorporate 
healthfully  all  her  civic  forces  is  no 
surprise. 

To  be  concrete,  here  are  tasks  of  in- 
tegration which  Pittsburgh  has  faced, 
•due  to  natural  growth,  annexation,  and 
immigration. 
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These  figures  state  the  size  and  fre- 
quency of  the  meals  Pittsburgh  has  swal- 
lowed and  tried  to  digest.  "Daddy" 
George  ascribes  the  success  of  the 
George  Junior  Republic  to  the  slow  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  its  citizens.  He 
designedly  allowed  the  community  to 
grow  at  such  a  rate  that  at  the  end  of  ten 
years  its  population  was  only  about  150. 
He  has  stated  that  this  rate  of  growth 
was  thus  controlled  because  at  no  faster 
a  rate  could  the  republic  assimilate  new 
citizens  and  integrate  them  into  its  work- 
ings. Larger  communities  also  need  to 
study  the  limitations  of  their  digestive 
powers.  The  city  problem  as  here  pre- 


sented recognizes  that  there  is  a  rate  of 
growth  beyond  which  the  city  does  not 
integrate  new  elements  into  its  body 
politic. 

But  bulk  and  number  are  not  the  only, 
if  even  the  more  difficult,  factors  in  the 
problem  of  Pittsburgh's  development  of 
organic  unity  and  power.  Divisive  and 
mutually  repellent  forces  havt  been  al- 
most controlling  at  times.  Pittsburgh 
has  had  to  overcome  a  sectionalism  in 
all  forms. 

\s  already  mentioned,  the  very  topog- 
raphy has  tended  to  divide  the  city.  No 
city  in  America,  if  in  the  world,  has  had 
such  physical  obstacles  to  overcome  in  se- 
curing free  communication  and  access  be- 
tween its  different  parts.  Rivers,  hills, 
gorges,  cliffs,  and  precipices  cut  the  land 
into  separate  districts.  The  residents  of 
one  section  have  had  great  difficulty  even 
to  enter  any  other  except  the  central  busi- 
ness district.  The  natural  barriers  have 
been  strengthened  by  such  antiquated  in- 
stitutions as  toll  bridges  on  the  main 
thoroughfares,  a  street  car  system  with 
no  through  routes,  and  almost  no 
transfers.  This  has  meant  a  ten- 
cent  carfare  between  most  sections  of 
the  town.  As  mutual  acquaintance, 
friendship,  and  understanding  must  un- 
derlie all  co-operation,  the  prerequisites 
of  municipal  unity  have  been  extremely 
difficult. 

All  "orthodox"  Pittsburghers  ascribe 
to  Scotch- Irishism  the  vanishing,  but 
•still  persisting,  individualism  of  the  city, 
failure  in  public  spirit  and  in  dis- 
charge of  citizenship  is  explained,  even 
palliated,  by  the  plea  that  the  people,  be- 
ing Scotch- Irish,  could  not  have  been  ex- 
pected to  fuse,  unite,  and  work  for  com- 
mon ends.  However  tnie  the  explana- 
tion— and  the  writer  as  Scotch-Irish  re- 
sents and  rejects  it — there  have  been 
many  evidences  of  unusual  "hanging  to- 
gether" or  "flocking-apartness." 

A  few  illustrations  may  be  given.  No 
field  of  effort  has  been  more  typical  than 
the  charities  of  the  city.  Pittsburgh  has 
been  so  rich  in  the  number  of  philanthro- 
pies as  to  claim  to  excel  any  other  city 
of  her  size.  Each  wealthy  family  is 
said  to  have  had  a  philanthropy  which  it 
especially  fostered  and  promoted.  And 
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regardless  of  the  values  of  correlation 
and  co-operation  learned  so  well  in  their 
business,  Pittsburghers  persisted  in 
wasteful  duplication  and  rivalry  in 
the  virtue  "that  faileth  not."  Some 
thirty  hospitals  and  dispensaries  still 
compete  with  one  another  for  support, 
both  governmental  and  private,  and 
even  for  patients  to  the  extent  of  under- 
cutting rates  of  rivals.  Fifteen  agencies 
employ  independent  visiting  nurses  with 
no  districting  of  the  city  or  correlated 
work.  Attempts  to  form  a  city-wide 
nursing  organization  have  failed,  because 
of  the  refusal  of  present  agencies  to 
merge.  In  the  past  even  the  heads  of 
settlements  have  been  unable  to  find  a 
medium  for  mutual  council  and  co-opera- 
tion. 

Let  the  reader  remember  that  this  is 
a  presentation  of  the  situation  out  of 
which  Pittsburgh  is  growing.  But  the 
extreme  individualism  of  the  old  situa- 
tion is  seen  in  the  fact  that  of  all  the 
large  cities  of  the  country  Pittsburgh 
has  been  the  last  to  organize  an  associat- 
ed charities.  Many  were  the  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  to  bring  the  various  agencies 
into  this  most  effective  of  modern  phil- 
anthropic institutions.  And  even  now 
single  charities  refuse  their  co-operation 
or  good  will.  Church  federation  is  ta- 
booed, and  any  suggestion  of  it  in  the 
ministerial  union  kills  the  project  which 
smacks  of  it. 

Yet  some  citizens  state  that  this  indi- 
vidualism has  been  the  city's  only  po- 
litical salvation.  For  the  dominating 
machine  of  Pennsylvania  has  never  run 
as  smoothly  here  as  in  the  City  of  Broth- 
erly Love.  Politicians  have  fought  so 
much  more  among  themselves  that  once 
in  a  while  the  public  has  come  into  its 
own  through  the  disagreements.  The 
Magee-Flinn  falling  out,  the  Flinn-Bige- 
low  feud,  the  rival  Browns,  the  Oliver- 
Flinn  enmity  have  repeatedly  made  one 
faction  ready  to  side  with  the  independ- 
ents and  thereby  enhance  the  latter's 
chance  of  success. 

This  territorial  divisibility  and  unusual 
individualism  have  reflected  themselves 
in  the  customs,  civic  organizations,  and 
political  institutions  of  the  community. 
The  names  of  the  old  boroughs  annexed 


from  time  to  time  have  persisted  and  are 
used  almost  as  though  they  still  designat- 
ed separate  governmental  entities.  In. 
order  to  understand  conversation  or  mu- 
.  nicipal  questions  one  must  know  the 
names:  Bloomfield,  Lawrenceville,  Oak- 
land, East  Liberty,  Allegheny,  Try  Hill,. 
Birmingham,  West  End,  Beltzhoover  and 
Allentown,  as  well  as  one  knows  the  prin- 
cipal streets.  And  annexation  of  new 
territory  has  been  by  compulsion,  not 
consent. 

Nor  are  these  mere  names.  The  old 
community  celebrations  have  continued. 
The  sections  have  their  own  picnics, 
Lawrenceville  long  had  its  own  Fourth 
of  July  celebrations  because  East  Lib- 
erty did.  The  question  of  uniting  for 
more  effective  observance  was  scarcely 
considered.  The  local  names  must  be 
kept  alive!  Residents  of  the  old  city 
of  Allegheny  still  resent  the  loss  of  iden- 
tity suggested  by  the  designation,  North 
Side.  Under  the  most  of  these  local 
names  have  been  organized  energetic 
civic  bodies.  Each  has  been  interested 
primarily  and  mainly  in  the  improvement 
of  its  own  community ;  hence  the  saying : 
"Any  ward  can  be  bought  for  a  new 
sidewalk  or  a  pair  of  wooden  stairs."" 
Local  improvement  has  been  the  test  of 
discharge  of  official  duty.  The  street 
paving  schedule  has  been  the  pork  barrel 
of  the  annual  budget.  If  the  hill  people 
"got  theirs"  their  solid  vote  has  been 
secured. 

Recently  one  civic  organization  advo- 
cated that  a  city  street  in  its  district  be 
given  to  a  corporation.  The  officers  of 
the  society  admitted  that  the  policy  was 
bad  for  the  city  as  a  whole,  but  was  for 
the  immediate  benefit  of  the  locality. 
This  also  suggests  the  precedence  given 
personal  business  interests  over  munici- 
pal loyalty  which  has  postponed  the  day 
of  effective  citizen  co-operation  in  Pitts- 
burgh as  elsewhere. 

Consequently  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Pittsburgh  has  been  the  hot  bed  of  flour- 
ishing ward  politics.  As  in  most  other 
cities  the  councilmen,  who  still  are  chosen 
by  wards,  thrive  through  catering  to 
local  needs  while  indifferent  or  negligent 
where  weightier  concerns  of  the  whole 
city  are  at  stake.  Note  whole  sections 
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of  well  paved  streets,  while  these  same 
streets  with  m<»t  other  main  ones  have 
been  given  in  perpetuity  to  the  street  car 
monopoly.  But  in  addition  to  this  com- 
mon evil  of  ward  councilmen,  the  very 
schools  are  controlled  by  independent 
ward  boards.  Sixty-one  of  these  manage 
or  mismanage  the  children's  heritage, 
each  in  its  own  devious  and  peculiar 
way.  There  is  not  enough  similarity  and 
uniformity  to  permit  admittance  to  high 
school  upon  certificate  of  graduation 
from  grammar  grades.  Even  justice  is 
so  diverse  an  interest  that  each  ward 
choses  its  own  local  magistrate.  Before 
him  can  be  brought  a  case  from  anywhere 
in  the  city.  His  only  concern  need  be 
that  he  pleases  his  "constits."  Let  him 
"soak"  'the  fellow  outside  his  district  and 
his  next  election  will  be  sure. 

Somewhere  it  was  written:  "A  1 
divided  against  itself  cannot  stand." 
"Old  Abe"  taught  the  nation  the  lesson 
through  the  stress  of  civil  war,  and  Pitts- 
burgh has  paid  her  price  in  charitable 
waste  and  inefficiency,  civic  supineness 
and  enmity,  political  crime  and  shame. 
Has  she  learned  her  lesson?  Shi 
city  ripe  for  Franklin's  proverb:  "\\Y 
must  all  hang  together  else  we  shall  all 
hang  separately." 

Pittsburgh  has  learned  her  lesson. 
Above  all  sectionalism,  above  all  personal 
ambitions  and  pride,  above  past  rival- 
ries and  enmities,  Pittsburgh  is  rising 
I' i  tu-r  ta-k  of  united  self-ass, 
f  >r  the  commonweal  of  all.  She  is  com- 
ing of  age,  she  is  attaining  her  majority. 
will  be  typified  by  any  one  of  her 
self-reliant,  independent,  strong-armed, 
clear-eyed,  self-sufficient  mill  workers. 
They  have  made  her  industrial  suprem- 
acy, she  from  them  and  for  them  is  build- 
ing her  civic  pre-eminence.  This  civic 
unity  and  consequent  efficiency  is  appear- 
ing in  all  the  fields  in  which  her  past 
sectionalism  appeared  and  in  others 
besides. 

Popular  gatherings  and  celebrations 
mark  and  express  this  growth  of  com- 
munity feeling  and  spirit.  Annual  play 
festivals  bring  together  the  children  of 
all  sections  and  nationalities,  whose  inter- 
pretation of  their  varying  lives  and  cus- 
toms by  games  and  dances  increases 


mutual  admiration  and  re>j>tot.  The 
sesquicentennial  of  1908  brought  together 
in  procession  the  fourteen  principal  na- 
tionalities in  the  city.  It  was  arranged 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  composed 
of  business  men  who  thus  refuted  the 
charge  that  business  cannot  be  alive  to 
the  human  element  existing  and  iiulis- 
pensible  to  a  city's  growth.  The  partici- 
pants in  the  fete  vied  with  one  another 
in  displaying  their  worth  and  service  to- 
the  community.  "Romans  lay  your 
ers"  read  one  sign  in  the  procession. 
Thus  all  caught  a  glimpse  of  their  es>i-n- 
tial  interpendence  and  common  interests. 
A  year  ago  a  demonstration,  said  to 
be  the  largest  and  most  unique  in  the 
city's  history,  occurred.  It  was  a  mass 
meeting  to  protest  against  the  spread  of 
vice  and  to  endorse  the  graft  prosecu- 
tions. Three  thousand  citizens  rallied 
when  old  residents  predicted  that  not 
more  than  a  corporal's  guard  could  be 
stirred  to  express  their  civic  interest  to 
the  extent  of  attending  a  downtown 
meeting.  The  gathering  was  of  such  a 
character  as  to  be  known  generally  as 
a  town  meeting,  a  revival  of  the  days 
when  all  citizens  took  the  time  and  inter- 
est to  assemble  to  decide  their  community 
questions.  This  meeting  is  taken  as  the 
way  mark  of  a  new  epoch  in  civic  activi- 
ty in  Pittsburgh.  The  sequel  justifies 
the  statement. 

Territorially  Pittsburgh  is  recognizing 
her  essential  unity.  The  annexation  of 
Allegheny  in  1907  was  compulsory,  to  be 
sure,  yet  a  necessary  step  if  the  common 
community  problems  of  health,  police, 
transportation  are  to  be  adequately  han- 
dled. The  boundaries  of  the  logical  ad- 
ministrative area  have  not  yet  been  made 
the  boundaries  of  the  city.  But  this  ex- 
pansion is  considered  seriously  and  may 
even  be  consummated  within  a  year. 
Mayor  Magee,  in  his  inaugural  of  1909, 
struck  the  note  of  one  community,  one 
government.  He  advocated  the  incorpo- 
ration of  a  territory  twenty  miles  in 
length  inhabited  by  nearly  a  million  peo- 
ple. Leading  citizens  of  Pittsburgh  are 
organized  to  effect  this  end  through  the 
present  Legislature.  There  is  serious  op- 
'ion  by  the  boroughs  to  be  annexed. 
This  opposition  is  based  on  criticism  of 
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present  city  politics,  yet  recognizes  the 
reasonableness,  obligation,  and  necessity 
of  union  if  the  highest  municipal  life  is 
to  be  secured. 

The  growing  recognition  of  community 
of  interest  is  seen  in  the  nature  and  scope 
of  municipal  improvements  now  to  the 
fore  and  in  the  method  of  their  study. 
Annexation  of  all  territory-  within  what 
are  termed  the  natural  city  boundaries 
is  prominent  among  these.  But  the  argu- 
ments for  annexation  are  that  municipal 
functions  and  activities  must  be  per- 
formed for  the  whole  territory  if  they  are 
to  be  performed  efficiently  for  each  part. 
In  this  idea  the  Pittsburgh  Civic  Com- 
mission has  lead.  Its  first  important 
work  was  to  retain  Bion  J.  Arnold,  John 
R.  Freeman,  and  Frederick  Law  Olm- 
stead  to  outline  the  investigations  neces- 
sary to  group  the  physical  problems  of 
the  urban  community.  Their  report  cov- 
ered transportation,  thoroughfares,  parks, 
water  supply,  sewage  disposal,  smoke 
prevention,  and  building  regulations. 
Each  subject  was  treated  from  the  view- 
point of  the  needs  of  the  whole  district. 
Detailed  studies  have  followed  the  pre- 
liminary report.  Transportation,  water 
supply,  and  sewers  are  being  planned  by 
the  city  for  the  entire  community,  irre- 
spective of  artificial  legal  boundaries. 
And  Mr.  Olmstead  has  just  completed 
for  the  Civic  Commission  a  report  on  a 
comprehensive  system  of  thoroughfares 
to  knit  and  connect  more  closely  every 
section  of  the  greatest  industrial  com- 
munity of  the  country. 

Thus  physical  barriers  to  solidarity  are 
being  broken  down.  The  hills  are  being 
pierced  with  tunnels,  ravines  are  being 
spanned  with  viaducts,  bridges  are  being 
freed  from  tolls.  The  growing  united 
demand  of  the  citizens  upon  the  street 
car  company  is:  "One  city,  one  fare, 
through  routes,  universal  transfers." 
Thus  will  intercourse  be  promoted,  sepa- 
ration overcome,  and  sectionalism  de- 
stroyed. . 

To  turn  to  the  field  of  organized  effort, 
the  new  co-operation  in  Pittsburgh  finds 
a  striking  illustration  in  the  Associated 
Charities.  In  little  more  than  two  years 
105  philanthropic  agencies,  besides  twen- 
ty-five churches,  have  become  allied  and 
represented  in  this  philanthropic  clearing 


house.  Two  notable  secondary  results 
have  come  of  tlvs  union :  a  children's 
bureau  for  the  correlation  of  all  chil- 
dren's agencies,  and  a  health  conference 
to  secure  co-operation,  instead  of  rivalry 
and  competition,  among  the  medical  char- 
ities. Likewise,  the  settlements  have 
united  for  conference  and  common  action 
on  such  matters  as  concern  all. 

The  fraternizing  power  of  the  common 
meal  is  being  utilized.  Workers  in  chari- 
ties, education,  and  civics  have  united  in 
a  club  meeting  once  a  month  for  dinner, 
social  intercourse,  and  only  as  much 
"shop"  as  is  necessary  to  fool  these  seri- 
ous people  into  thinking  they  are  not 
being  frivolous.  The  Hungry  Club  is  a 
weekly  lunch  club  of  men.  Any  citizen 
is  welcome  to  attend.  There  is  no  mem- 
bership as  yet.  It  has  at  each  meeting 
a  discussion  of  a  current  and  urgent 
public  question.  Thus  the  function  of  a 
city  club  is  being  partially  discharged. 
And  the  attendance  has  become  so  large 
that  a  committee  is  at  work  studying  the 
possibilities  of  a  permanent  city  club. 
So  prevalent  has  the  eating  and  talking 
together  practice  become,  that  the  credit 
men,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
builders,  and  the  real  estate  dealers  are 
all  utilizing  this  method  and  are  generally 
discussing,  not  matters  of  trade,  but  pub- 
lic affairs.  In  fact,  civic  interest  is  so 
widespread  that  every  propaganda  or- 
ganization has  fewer  available  speakers 
than  can  meet  the  demand  for  civic  infor- 
mation. Churches,  clubs,  brotherhoods, 
unions,  and  schools  have  been  infected, 
as  it  were,  with  civic  fever  and  fervor, 
and  the  newspapers  have  large  spaces 
filled  each  day  with  accounts  of  "uplift 
meetings."  A  recent  issue  appeared  with 
this  headline:  "Plans  for  Civic  Uplift  are 
Widespread.  Dozen  meetings  held  with 
view  of  obtaining  improvement  of  con- 
ditions." And  this  report  will  be  out- 
done in  a  week  by  sixteen  meetings  at 
least  in  one  day. 

The  Pittsburgh  Civic  Commission  has 
taken  a  unique  way  to  promote  this  civic 
education.  It  has  organized  committees 
in  each  ward  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
special  meetings,  spreading  civic  intelli- 
gence, and  co-operating  with  all  bodies  to 
promote  the  understanding  of  public 
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questions.  These  committees  have  helped 
create  an  effective  demand  for  budget 
reform.  They  are  acting  as  the  local 
committees  for  the  new  charter  move- 
ment. 

The  most  promising  and  significant  evi- 
dence of  the  passing  of  the  old  individu- 
alism and  sectionalism  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  the  integration  of  this  new  civic 
solidarity  on  the  other,  are  the  merging 
and  co-operation  of  various  commercial 
and  civic  bodies.  Instead  of  every  indi- 
vidual idea  forming  a  new  organization 
about  itself  for  its  own  advancement,  ad- 
vance is  being  made  by  methods  to  har- 
monize, unify,  and  correlate  all  the  good 
impulses  of  the  community.  In  1907  the 
two  big  rival  commercial  bodies  became 
one,  the  old  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  Merchants  and  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation formed  the  new  Pittsburgh  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  Since  that  time  the 
organization  has  commanded  the  loyalty 
of  the  leading  business  men.  In  1908 
the  Allied  Boards  of  Trade  organized. 
Board  of  Trade  is  the  rather  unusual 
name  used  by  each  of  the  fifteen  local 
civic  bodies  whose  original  purposes  were 
to  secure  improvements  for  their  respec- 
tive sections.  They  now  have  a  means 
to  pool  issues,  and  are  finding  that  each 
community  is  best  served  when  progress 
is  city-wide  in  its  demands  and  results. 
With  this  body  other  organiz.v 
which  from  their  beginning  have  been 
city-wide  in  scope,  are  allying  themselves, 
such  as  the  Civic  Gub  and  the  Civic 
Commission. 

king  together  these  bodies  are 
learning  the  strength  of  union.  For  spe- 
cial campaigns,  organizations  which  have 

Icrcd  themselves  rivals,  or  the  one 
much  superior  to  the  other,  have  formed 
co-operating  committees.  The  budget 
conference  is  one  of  these  with  more 
inclusive  representation  than  has  the  Al- 
lied Boards  of  Trade  itself.  Its  purpose 

secure  proper  presentation  and  di>- 
T  city  appropriations  both  with- 
in C''-  'id  among  private  citizens. 
The  Civic  flub  of  Allegheny  County,  the 
Chamber  <>f  Commerce,  and  the  Civic 
Commission  have  merged  their  housing 
committees  for  the  purpose  of  co-operat- 
ing with  city  authorities  in  securing  an 


advanced  standard  of  sanitary  regulation 
of  dwellings.  While  men's  organiza- 
tions have  been  sticking  to  their  claim 
of  isolated  superiority  in  municipal  af- 
fairs, within  the  last  month  the  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs  has  brought  to- 
gether representatives  of  the  most  influ- 
ential civic  organizations  and  effected 
their  united  co-operation  to  secure  a  new 
school  system  in  place  of  the  antiquated 
ward  schools. 

The  most  important  united  action  at 
present  is  the  move  for  a  new  city  char- 
ter. This  is  a  direct  outcome  from  the 
mass  meeting  of  a  year  ago.  That  meet- 
ing called  on  all  civic  bodies  to  appoint 
representatives  for  recommending  a  new 
form  of  municipal  government.  All  or- 
ganizations quickly  responded,  formed  a 
committee,  threshed  out  all  differences  of 
opinion,  and  adopted  a  charter  plan 
which  was  the  consensus  of  all  delegates. 
The  plan  has  received  the  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  the  seventeen  co-operating  or- 
ganizations. The  latter  have  sent  their 
representatives  back  to  form  a  commit- 
tee to  remain  permanent  until  the  Leg- 
islature grants  this  united  demand.  This 
joint  committee  is  now  conducting  a  vig- 
orous educational  campaign  for  a  char- 
ter which  will  make  every  elected  official 
the  representative,  not  of  a  section,  but 
of  the  whole  city. 

Such  is  the  progress  which  is  being 
made  in  the  coalition  of  Pittsburgh's 
Civic  Forces.  It  is  a  progress  in  process, 
not  completed.  The  centripetal  forces 
are  overcoming  the  centrifugal.  In  place 
of  disunion  and  dissension  harmony  and 
co-operation  are  coming.  The  task  of 
fusing  and  welding  discordant,  repellent 
elements  into  one  organic,  effective  body 
politic  is  well  underway.  Against  greater 
"fids  than  have  faced  any  other  Ameri- 
can city,  Pittsburgh  is  attaining  the  pow- 
er needed  by  them  all.  She  is  advancing 
from  a  disorganized  aggregation  of  indi- 
viduals to  a  self-reliant,  self-directing 
community.  As  she  undertakes  the  re- 
maining problems  of  municipal  progress 
she  may  justly  be  typified  by  a  mighty 
mill  worker.  In  the  light  of  past  achieve- 
ments and  as  the  city  faces  future  tasks 
the  fitting  watchword  for  Pittsburgh  the 
Powerful  is  the  motto  "I  Can." 


I'lUSONEUS    WORKING    OUT-OF-DOOUS. 


Tutting  In  cement  foundations  for  a  new  building:  laying 
tieal  hut  sightly  barn,  such  as  a  good  farmer  would  build 
old  cell-bouse. 


tiles  on  a  new  barn — a  plain,   prar- 
for  himself;    adding  a  story   !•     tbe 
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In  this  day,  when  imposing  prison 
architecture  has  lost  its  novelty  to  the 
student  of  penology,  a  simple  farm  used 
as  a  penal  labor  colony  in  the  Canton 
Berne,  Switzerland,  has  visitors  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Edmond  Kelly  of 
York,  author  of  The  Elimination 
of  the  Tramp,1  visited  VVitzwil  in  1906 
and  wrote  in  the  visitors'  book:  "The 
l>est  of  the  labor  colonies  I  have  seen ;  far 
ahead  of  those  in  Belgium  and  Holland." 
Edith  Sellers,  an  English  authority  on 
;>ean  social  work,  wrote  in  190*?: 
"The  best  of  its  kind  that  I  have  visited." 
Because  of  the  present  active  discussion 
of  the  plan  of  farm  colonies  in  America, 
and  especially  in  New  York  state,  it  is 
perhaps  worth  while  to  report  the  im- 
gained  last  summer  at  Witzwil 
in  repeat  made  to  discover  the 

secret  of  the  unique  success  this  institu- 

!ia<:  attained. 

The   Witzwil   farm  consists  of  2.000 

acres  of  level  moorland,  a  part  of  a  tract 

redeemed  from  the  waters  of  Lake  Neu- 

chatel  a  generation  ago  by  an  intercan- 

drainnge    enterprise.      It    is    still 

d   at   times  of  very  high   waters. 

!    gravel   roads  traverse  the   fields. 

1  Tti*    Elimination    of   the   Trump,     nr    ICdmond 
KHIy  :ti»nr«    Som.      New    York 

!••*•«.    111.      Prlcf.   fl:    hr    mnll    of  Till   Su«T«T. 

' 
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No  fences,  walls,  or  signs  tell  the  visitor 
when  he  has  entered  the  prison  grounds. 
Here  and  there  may  be  seen  substantial 
farm  houses,  each  with  a  large,  plain, 
practical  barn.  A  paid  farmer  lives  with 
his  family  and  four  working  prisoners  at 
each  of  these  outposts  ("courts")  where 
about  thirty  cows  are  kept.  In  the  center 
of  the  farm  is  a  group  of  buildings  in- 
cluding the  director's  (warden's  or  su- 
perintendent's) house,  a  cellhouse,  and 
large  barns  and  workshops. 

After  this  land  had  been  drained  it 
was  owned  and  cultivated  by  a  large  pri- 
vate agricultural  corporation.  The  com- 
pany did  not  prosper;  its  property  came 
into  the  hands  of  creditors,  and  drain- 
age assessments  due  to  the  Canton  I 'erne 
were  in  arrears.  To  collect  a  bad  debt 
the  canton  took  the  land.  For  the  first 
few  years  the  cantonal  workhouse  near- 
by supplied  the  labor  needed,  while  old 
buildings  were  being  repaired  and  new 
ones  erected.  In  I&95,  however,  Witz- 
wil was  made  a  penitentiary  farm  under 
M-'iarate  management.  Since  then  other 
buildings  and  new  roads  have  been  made, 
and  a  large  area  of  pasture  lands  in  the 
Simmental  Alps  has  been  acquired  for 
summering  the  young  cattle. 

This  farming  enterprise  in  which  most 
of  the  work  is  done  by  prisoners  has 


BUILDING    A    ROAD. 
The  men  In  white  blouses  are  employes — there  are  no  Idle  guards  at  Witzwil. 


proved  to  be  a  good  business  investment 
for  the  canton.  There  has  been  expend- 
ed by  the  canton,  all  told,  for  land  $200,- 
ooo,  for  building  material  $100.000,  and 
other  cash  advances  (net,  after  deducting 
the  so-called  rents  paid  to  the  canton), 
$50.000,  a  total  of  $350,000.  The  present 
worth  of  the  whole  plant  (land,  build- 
ings, stock,  cash  fund)  is  at  a  low  esti- 
mate $550,000,  an  average  gain  for  the 
time  tlie  institution  has  been  in  full  op- 
eration of  over  $13,000  a  year. 

An  inventory  valuation  is  somewhat  a 
matter  of-  opinion  and  the  rise  in  the  price 
of  lands  accounts  for  part  of  this  in- 
crease. But  let  us  look  at  the  account  for 
1909,  which  is  fairly  typical.  In  any 
comparison  we  must  take  account  of  the 
peculiar  practice  of  the  canton  in  giving 
a  nominal,  or  apparent,  cash  appropria- 
tion to  be  used  for  new  construction,  but 
charging  rent  for  land  and  buildings  on 
the  basis  of  four  per  cent  rental,  some- 
times to  an  amount  exceeding  the  appro- 
priation. What  would  American  insti- 
tutional managers  think  of  that?  Last 
year  Witzwil  paid  to  the  canton  a  net 
cash  sum  of  $1,000  (excess  of  the  rental 
above  its  appropriation)  and  expended  a 
net  sum  of  $7,000  for  materials  in  new 
construction,  paid  all  expenses  of  the  in- 
stitution, including  salaries  and  insurance, 
and  laid  away  a  reserve  of  $9,000  for 
building  a  railroad  on  the  grounds.  In 
1908  it  paid  the  canton  $1,000  and  ex- 
pended STOOOO  for  new  materials.  In 
1907  it  got  from  the  canton  about  $1,000 
net  but  expended  $24.000  for  new  ma- 
terials. While  the  care  of  the  200  (some- 
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times  over  250)  prisoners  is  without 
cost  to  the  public,  the  actual  outlay  on>. 
new  buildings  and  equipment  has 
amounted  to  a  good  return  on  the  in- 
vestment in  grounds  and  buildings.  Yet 
this  has  been  done  without  the  lease  or 
the  contract  systems  of  labor,  and  with' 
no  injurious  competition  with,  or  protests 
from,  free  labor.  Within  the  last  year 
the  land  has  at  length  been  brought 
fairly  under  cultivation,  so  that  it  would 
seem  that  the  results  in  the  future  would 
be  still  more  favorable. 

In  view  of  such  facts  and  figures,  the 
interesting  question  is,  how  was  it  done? 
The  most  obvious  answer  is,  by  good 
management.  Otto  Kellerhals  was  but 
twenty-four  years  of  age  when  he  en- 
tered upon  this  work  in  1891,  becoming 
director,  in  full  charge,  in  1895.  He  was 
a  practical  Bernese  farmer  boy  with  an 
education.  Graduated  at  the  cantonal 
agricultural  college  at  Berne,  he  attended 
the  famous  institute  in  connection  with 
the  University  of  Halle,  Germany.  He- 
was  versed  in  the  new  agricultural  sci- 
ence and  he  knew  how  to  put  good  theory 
into  practice.  He  is  a  quiet,  plain  man 
who  reads  widely  and  works  with  his 
hands.  He  thinks,  schemes,  dreams  of 
Witzwil,  but  he  finds  time  to  go  out 
wheeling  with  his  four  boys.  His  wife 
takes  charge  of  the  institution  in  his  ab- 
sence and  is  at  all  times  a  helpful  co- 
worker  in  the  administration. 

The  answer  to  our  question,  however, 
must  be  found  not  alone  in  the  direc- 
tor's ability,  but  in  his  use  of  it,  in  his 
spirit  and  in  his  plans.  Light  was  thrown 
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on  these  by  a  remark  of  Mr.  Kellerhals: 
"A  superintendent  should  manage  his  in- 
stitution as  if  it  were  his  own  farm.  The 
buildings  are  for  use,  not  for  show. 
They  should  be  just  what  a  good  fanner 
would  put  up;  the  workshops  and  ma- 
chinery should  be  just  what  a  manufac- 
turer would  choose  for  the  same  pur- 
pose." This  proposition  may  sound  like 
a  truism ;  but  would  not  its  application 
work  a  revolution  in  many  an  institution  ? 
It  is  not  only  that  buildings  and  equip- 
ment have  been  in  practice  too  expensive 
and  elaborate,  but  also  that  many  officials 
and  citizens  hold  the  very  different  the- 
ory that  a  penal  institution  is  a  place 
where  labor  ought  to  be  wasted. 

Consider,  for  example,  Director  Kel- 
lerhals's  policy  as  to  the  use  of  machin- 
ery. Here  we  saw  a  row  of  American 
mowing  machines,  there  an  automatic 
potato  digger  built  on  the  farm;  here 
electric  motors  in  the  machine  shops, 
there  an  automatic  bread-mixer  enabling 
one  prisoner  to  do  all  of  the  baking  for 
the  institution ;  here  the  best  laundry  ma- 
chinery, there  a  model  creamery  through 
which  passes  the  enormous  product  of 
the  farm.  These  things  were  far  more 
remarkable  because  of  the  exceedingly 
slight  use  made  of  labor-saving  machin- 
ery on  private  farms  in  Switzerland.  It 
was  a  sight  to  delight  an  American,  but 
not  so  the  Russian  prison  official  who  was 
that  day  making  a  study  of  Witzwil.  In 
the  Russian  prisons,  as  he  said,  every- 
thing is  done  by  hand.  The  hand-work 


policy  is  followed  on  principle  in  the 
otherwise  excellently  managed  prison  sys- 
tem of  Prussia.  In  visiting  other  Swiss 
institutions  I  had  just  been  hearing  vari- 
ous arguments  (not  needing  to  be  re- 
peated here,  as  they  are  not  unknown  in 
America)  in  favor  of  excluding  machin- 
ery from  institutions.  It  is  evident  that 
Director  Kellerhals  is  not  utteping  a  tru- 
ism or  practicing  a  commonplace  in  Eu- 
rope. He  does  not  cherish  the  official 
fear  that  the  prisoners  will  be  without 
occupation.  "There  is  always  work 
here,"  he  said,  "there  is  never  any  labor 
to  waste" ;  and  he  ran  over  a  list  of  plans 
he  has  in  mind  for  the  improvement  of 
the  great  estate  in  the  next  few  years. 
This  does  not  mean,  as  I  understand 
him,  that  all  these  things  could  be  done 
profitably  with  free  labor;  it  means  that 
he  believes  in  using  in  the  most  produc- 
tive way  open  to  him  the  labor  force 
put  into  his  charge  by  the  state. 

In  its  variety  of  occupations  and  prod- 
ucts Witzwil  is  a  challenge  to  any  other 
institution  of  its  size  anywhere.  Con- 
victs have  helped  draw  the  plans  of  the 
buildings,  and  have  built  them  all  with 
a  minimum  of  supervision,  and  out  of 
the  raw  materials.  Structural  steel,  iron 
plates,  and  steel  rods  are  bought  in 
straight,  plain  pieces  to  be  cut  and 
shaped  in  the  Witzwil  shops  to  many 
uses.  The  cellhouses  are  of  cemented 
stone,  without  steel  in  the  walls,  yet  only 
one  man  has  ever  dug  his  way  out.  The 
doors  are  of  heavy  wood,  and  all  hinges, 
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one  is  helping  to  farm.  When 
the  weather  is  fine  the  shops 
are  all  but  deserted,  and  so 
far  as  possible,  every  one, 
free  or  convict,  from  the  di- 
rector to  the  last  prisoner,  is 
out  in  the  fields.  It  is  the 
Witzwil  policy  to  have  the 
tailors  and  the  shoemakers 
make  hay  when  the  sun  shines, 
for  so  they  are  worth  more 
to  the  institution  than  making 
clothes  and  shoes.  "Besides," 
said  the  director  with  a  smile, 
"the  days  they  pitch  hay  they 
need  no  other  exercise."  On 
the  other  hand,  almost  any 
OTTO  KELLERHALS,  THE  DIRECTOR.  work  pays  on  bad  days 

He  thinks,    schemes,    dreams   of   Witzwil,   but  rather      than      to      have      pris- 

flnds  time  to  go  wheeling  with  his  four  boys. 

oners  idle  in  their  cells. 
At  such  times  the  shops  the  busy 
places.  In  the  trades  of  basketry,  hat- 
weaving,  saddlery,  woodworking,  iron- 
working,  tailoring,  shoemaking,  book- 
binding, etc.,  the  number  of  working 


locks  and  grates  were  forged  by  prison- 
ers. All  plumbing,  wiring,  tinning,  roof- 
ing were  done  by  convicts,  even  the  mak- 
ing of  the  lightning  rods.  The  convicts 
made  all  of  the  furniture  that  is  in  the 


cells  and  in  the  offices.     They  made  all     clays  per  month,  as  shown  by  the  official 


the  stoves  out  of  flat  iron  plates.  They 
make  all  the  field  tools,  rakes,  hoes, 
shovels,  picks,  baskets,  brooms,  brushes, 
boxes,  barrels,  besides  a  number  of  com- 
plex farm  machines.  Most  remarkable  of 
all,  they  make  excellent  wagons  and  car- 
riages in  various  patterns,  not  merely  as- 
sembling the  parts,  but  with  the  exception 
of  the  springs  forging  all  of  the  metal 
parts :  tires,  rims,  steps,  in  the  blacksmith 
shop  from  plain  rods,  and  shaping  the 
woodwork  in  some  cases  from  logs  cut 
in  the  forest.  These  things  are  not  made 
to  show  what  can  be  done  regardless  of 
expense ;  a  careful  cost-account  is  kept 
of  every  article  to  determine  what  it 
pays  best  to  do. 

All  these  and  the  other"  industries  are, 
after  all,  but  auxiliary  to  the  main  in- 
dustry of  farming.  Five-sixths  both  of 
the  gross  and  of  the  net  industrial  re- 
ceipts are  from  agriculture.  Yearly  there 
are  sold  $20,000  worth  of  cattle  and  hogs, 
$12,000  worth  of  milk,  and  $40,000  worth 
of  other  agricultural  products,  and 
through  the  winter  400  hogs  and  800 
neat  cattle  are  kept.  Agriculture  is  the 
paramount  interest  and — here  is  another 
feature  of  the  Witzwil  system — every- 


figures,  is  twofold  to  manifold  as  great 
in  the  winter  as  in  the  summer.  Other 
large  labors  are  so  far  as  possible  crowd- 
ed into  the  winter  and  early  spring 
months,  an  adjustment  favored  by  the 
mild  winter  climate.  Such  labors  are 
house  and  road  building,  drainage,  peat- 
cutting,  forestry,  and  melioration  of  the 
soil. 

Is  the  unusual  variety  of  industries  at 
Witzwil  due  to  a  superior  quality  of  the 
inmates  compared  with  those  of  other 
institutions?  No  evidence  of  such  a 
fact  appeared.  To  Witzwil  are  sent 
men  sentenced  for  the  first  time  for 
felony  (the  English  word  most  nearly 
corresponding)  for  less  than  three  years, 
whether  they  are  young  men  or  old. 
Many  have  served  time  in  minor  institu- 
tions or  have  been  convicts  in  other 
countries.  A  large  proportion  have  been 
chronic  drinkers.  Only  ten  per  cent  have 
had  more  than  primary  school  training. 
When  a  skilled  man  comes,  his  skill  is 
used,  not  wasted.  The  surveying  for  the 
new  buildings,  roads,  and  new  railway,  is 
being  done  by  a  convicted  engineer,  and 
the  complicated  calculations  of  materials 
and  costs  are  being  made  by  a  convicted 
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banker,  a  victim  of  the  American  panic  of 
1907 — at  least  that  revealed  his  pecula- 
tions. Switzerland  has  not  as  yet  put 
the  indeterminate  sentence  into  practice, 
and  the  average  term  of  the  Witzwil  in- 
mates is  short.  One-half  of  them  serve 
less  than  six  months,  four-fifths,  less 
than  a  year,  and  only  one  in  twenty  serves 
over  two  years.  A  more  shifting  and 
unpromising  labor  supply  would  hardly 
be  found  in  any  American  prison  or 
penitentiary. 

On  its  material    and    financial    sides 
Witzwil   is   in   many   respects  a  model. 
What  as  to  its  equipment  and  agencies 
for  reforming  the  prisoners?     Here,  it 
must  be  confessed,  something  is  lacking. 
Not  only  is  there  no  school  for  the  al- 
most, or  quite,  illiterate  prisoners  (many 
of  whom  are  young),  but  the  intellectual 
stimulus   in   other   ways    falls   short   of 
good     modern    reformatory    standards. 
But  this  said,  the  criticism  is  about  spent. 
The  conditions  of  physical  health  are  so 
excellent  as  to  make  a  citizen  of  the  state 
of  Sing  Sing  feel  very  humble.    The  sim- 
ple, dry,  light  cells,  built  in  one  story 
along  a  central  hall,  and  with  outer  win- 
dows opening  directly  to  sun  and  air,  are 
architecturally  and  hygienically  much  su- 
perior to  those  at  Elmira.     The  food  is 
bountiful  and  varied,  and  the  clothing, 
both  in  winter  and  in  summer,  excellent 
for  its  purpose.    There  is  no  prison  pal- 
•n   any   face   in   Witzwil. 
f    motive   to  ambitior 
given  by  grouping  the  prison- 
ers hi  three  classes  with  three 
grades  of  wages,  small  sums 
each  month  which  are  sent  to 
the  prisoners'  families  or  kept 
until    the    sentences    expire. 
The  different  classes  have  also 
differing  privileges,  including 
for  the  more  trustworthy  that 
of  living  at  the  farm  b 
in   semi-liberty.     Punishment 
plays  a  small   part;  tempers 
keep    sweet    better    out  -  of  - 
doors.    There  are  ten  solitary 
cells   which    I    inspected,  but 
none  of  them  had  been  occu- 
pied since   weeks  before  the 
time  of  my  visit. 

Whatever    merit   of    a    re- 


formatory nature  Witzwil  has  consists 
in  its  teaching  of  the  hard  lesson  of  regu- 
lar toil  under  healthy  physical  conditions. 
The  spirit  of  work,  so  far  as  I  saw  it,  is 
remarkable.  This  is  fostered  partly  by 
the  policy  of  giving  responsible  tasks  to 
prisoners  without  oversight,  and  partly 
by  another  noteworthy  policy,  that  of 
keeping  no  idle  guards  at  Wittwil.  The 
paid  employes  all  work  with  the  prison- 
rtting  an  example  of  industry.  The 
combined  moral  and  financial  advantages 
of  this  plan  are  self-evident;  every  guard 
earns  his  salary  in  the  increased  product, 
and  as  the  convicts  come  they  are  put  to 
work  under  good  paid  workers  from 
whom  they  learn.  It  may  well  be  that 
Witzwil  is  a  better  practical  school  of 
agriculture  and  the  trades  than  some  re- 
formatories with  a  showy  educational 
equipment. 

An  essential  part  of  the  Witzwil  sys- 
tem are  the  homes,  in  the  neighborhood, 
for  unemployed  men.  The  little  colony 
of  Xusshof,  belonging  to  the  institution, 
can  give  employment  to  ten  liberated 
convicts  at  a  time,  until  they  can  again 
get  a  foothold  in  the  world.  Tannenhof, 
conducted  by  a  private  society,  at  the 
border  of  the  Witzwil  farm,  can  house 
and  give  work  to  forty  men  at  a  time. 
It  shelters  many  former  inmates  of  Witz- 
wil. and  is  a  haven  to  which  they  later 
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return  when  hard  pressed  by  temptation 
and  by  unemployment. 

With  the  large  liberty  enjoyed  by  many 
of  the  prisoners,  and  with  the  nearness 
of  the  French  border,  ever  in  sighc,  there 
are  on  the  average  each  year  about  seven 
escapes,  and  of  these  two  are  not  re- 
captured. Most  of  the  attempts  are  made 
by  foreigners. 

Many  of  the  men  in  Witzwil  are  such 
as  in  America  largely  recruit  the  army 
of  tramps.  Most  competent  officials 
whom  I  consulted  in  Berne  agreed  that 
in  the  canton  the  tramp  problem,  as  we 
know  it  in  America,  no  longer  exists! 
Other  influences  (especially  the  way- 
farers' lodges)  have  helped  to  produce 
this  desirable  result;  but  Witzwil  doubt- 
less has  done  its  share,  along  with  smaller 
and  less  distinctive  institutions  shaped 
somewhat  on  the  same  lines.  Witzwil 
teaches  an  impressive  lesson  in  its  proof 
that  dissolute  and  untrained  prisoners 
may  be  made  industrious  and  self-sup- 
porting in  an  open-air  prison  colony, 
and  it  challenges  America  to  a  trial  of  the 
same  plan.  Witzwil  has  its  lesson  fur- 
ther for  all  American  public  institutional 
management,  whether  correctional  or 
charitable,  in  its  economic  use  of  labor, 
in  its  union  of  agricultural  and  manu- 
facturing industry,  and  in  its  outdoor 
work  for  adult  men  in  an  unwalled 
institution. 

Could  the  plan  of  a  farm  labor  colony 
succeed  in  New  York  as  well  as  in  Switz- 
erland? When  this  question  was  put  to 


Mr.  Kellerhals  he  at  once  replied:  "It 
should  succeed  better.  In  Europe  land 
is  dear  and  labor  is  cheap;  in  America 
land  is  cheap  and  labor  is  dear;  and  la- 
•  bor  is  the  factor  of  production  which  the 
prison  has  in  abundance." 

A  large  state  such  as  New  York,  with 
fifteen  times  the  population  of  the  Canton 
Berne  and  twice  that  of  all  Switzerland, 
would  have  the  economy  resulting  from 
size  in  an  institution.  In  a  though  ful 
paper  (not  yet  published),  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Swiss  prison  society,  Mr. 
Kellerhals  has  shown  that  a  larger  in- 
stitution could  be  more  economically 
managed. 

A  further  advantage  over  the  Swiss 
institution  could  easily  be  had  in  New 
York  with  its  precedents  and  present 
public  opinion,  by  the  application  of  the 
indeterminate  sentence  to  habitual  drunk- 
enness and  vagrancy.  Such  a  change, 
favorable  to  the  welfare  both  of  the  pub- 
lic and  of  the  pitiable  victims  of  vicious 
habits,  would,  by  giving  to  the  institu- 
tion a  more  stable  working  force  and  a 
longer  period  for  training,  promote 
greatly  its  financial  as  well  as  its  reforma- 
tory success. 

Finally,  Witzwil,  remarkable  as  it  is, 
can  be  surpassed  in  America,  if  to  its 
economic  merits  can  be  added  the  best 
modern  reformatory  discipline.  The  op- 
portunity awaits  the  progressive  state 
that  will  found  such  an  institution,  and 
the  able  management  that  will  guide  it  to 
success. 


NEW    INDUSTRIAL,   BUILDING    NEARINU   COMPLETION. 
Better  machinery  and  equipment  here  will  Increase  the  economy  of  the  whole  farm. 
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THE  HOUSING  AWAKENING1 


THE  HUDDLED  POLES  OF  BUFFALO 
FREDERIC  ALMY 

Secretary  Buffalo  Chtrity  Orfimuiion  Society 


The  Poles  of  Buffalo  live  in  a  sort  of 
social  Sahara.  Their  infant  death  rate  is 
excessive,  and  the  proportion  of  Poles 
exceeds  all  others  in  the  juvenile  court 
and  at  the  city  poor  office.  It  has  recent- 
ly been  shown  that  ninety-six  per  cent  of 
those  under  investigation  earn  less  by 
$110  than  the  $634  a  year  which  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  of  Buffalo 
stands  for  as  the  lowest  tolerable  budget 
which  will  allow  the  bare  decencies  of 
life  for  a  family  of  five.* 

It  is  not  generally  known,  perhaps,  that 
among  Buffalo's  80,000  Poles  there  is  not 
one  settlement  house,  not  one  city 
playground  (though  land  has  now 
been  bought  for  one),  and  but  one 
day  nursery;  that,  according  to  our 
Polish  Survey,  there  are  twenty  teach- 
ers in  parochial  schools  who  do  not 
speak  English  at  all,  or  speak  it  too  poor- 
ly to  use  it  in  teaching.  The  Polish  com- 
munity is  almost  bare  of  the  modern  so- 
cial work  so  rife  elsewhere  in  Buffalo. 
Such  work  could  create  a  Polish  opinion 
which  would  refuse  to  tolerate  the  hud- 
dled living  which  keeps  the  Poles  down. 
It  might  reduce  the  Polish  census  ;  but  is 
it  better  to  have  80,000  near  the  foot  of 
the  ladder  or  40,000  climbing  rapidly? 

Even  as  it  is,  the  Poles  are  climbing. 
They  have  two  daily  newspapers;  4,000 
families,  representing  20,000  people,  own 
their  own  homes;  5,000  of  them  have 
deposits  in  the  savings  banks,  amounting 
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to  over  $2,500,000 ;  and  they  own  taxable 
property  worth  $12,000,000.  It  is  a  won- 
derful record,  under  a  heavy  handicap  of 
social  neglect.  They  are  thrifty,  they  are 
clean,  they  are  willing,  and  they  are  neg- 
lected. 1  hey  are  raw  material  of  the  first 
value,  undeveloped  and  wasting. 

Nearly  all  the  Poles  live  in  small  one- 
story  and  two-story  wooden  cottages. 
The  new  cottages  are  mostly  two  stories, 
with  accommodations  for  six  or  more 
families,  but  the  older  type  is  a  one-story 
cottage,  so  built  that  it  is  adapted  to  four 
families,  though  the  owner  is  apt  to 
occupy  two  of  the  rear  apartments. 

Today  there  are  in  Buffalo  80,000 
Poles,  which  is  one-sixth  of  the  entire 
population,  and  their  15,000  cottages  are 
all  under  the  tenement  law,  which  is  ad- 
ministered by  a  Polish  health  commis- 
sioner, Dr.  Francis  E.  Fronczak.  He  is 
new  in  office,  but  bids  fair  to  be  the  best 
health  commissioner  Buffalo  has  ever 
had,  even  Dr.  Wende  not  excepted.  It 
is  in  his  power  to  do  much  to  release  his 
people  from  the  conditions  which  have 
held  them  down.  Good  health  work 
means  not  only  protection  for  the  rich, 
but  salvation  for  the  poor  who  cannot, 
like  the  rich,  escape  from  their  surround- 
ings. Dr.  Fronczak  has  the  opportunity 
to  save  more  lives  in  Buffalo  than  even 
Dr.  Pryor  has  saved  through  his  tene- 
ment and  tuberculosis  work,  or  than  the 
mistakes  of  a  thousand  doctors  in  private 
practice  could  destroy. 

The  tenement  law  has  not  yet  been 
effectively  enforced,  but  there  have  been 
good  efforts.  Twenty-eight  years  ago, 
in  1882,  the  tenement  committee  of  the 
Buffalo  Charity  Organization  Society 
secured  some  tenement  ordinances,  and 
ten  years  later  the  same  committee  made 
an  elaborate  report  which  led  to  new  and 
more  stringent  ordinances  in  1894. 
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THE  SURVEY 


Good  work  was 
done  by  this 
committee  in 
enforcing  these 
ordinances,  and 
as  a  result  Buf- 
falo has  no 
such  serious 
structural  con- 
ditions in  its 
tenements  as 
most  large  cit- 
ies have. 

Instead  of 
now  sowing, 
we  are  reap- 
ing. The  sow- 
ing was  done 
long  ago  by 
Dr.  John  H. 
Pryor,  of  later 
tuberc  u  1  o  s  i  s 
fame,  and  by 
William  A. 
Douglas  and 
Williams  Lans- 
ing, who  served 
later  on  Roose- 
velt's T  e  n  e- 
ment  House 
Commission. 

Our  chief  evil  today  is  room-over- 
crowding, and  here  the  city  ordinances 
of  1894,  which  required  600  cubic  feet 
of  air  for  each  occupant,  were  better  than 
the  present  state  law  of  1901,  which  re- 
quires only  400  cubic  feet.  The  ordi- 
nance is  still  effective,  and  is  expressly 
not  repealed,  but  the  state  law  has  prac- 
tically supplanted  it. 

In  1905  Messrs.  Pryor  and  Douglas 
of  the  tenement  committee  of  the  Char- 
ity Organization  Society  started  another 
tenement  crusade,  and  for  a  year  or  two 
the  town  was  "tenement  mad,"  as  one 
of  the  newspapers  put  it.  Revolting  de- 
tails of  nasty  plumbing  were  in  the  daily 
press.  Dr.  Van  Peyma  and  George  W. 
Gillette  of  the  same  committee  followed 
up  the  work.  The  health  commissioner, 
Dr.  Greene,  gave  his  full  support,  and  in 
one  year  200  buildings  were  altered  or 


the  Italian 
quarter  for  the 
poorer  Italians 
have  run  to  old 
hotels,  ware- 
houses, and 
abandoned 
home  steads, 
while  the  Poles 
have  kept  to 
cottages.  A  s 
late  as  1906  we 
found  Italians 
living  in  large 
rooms,  sub-di- 
vided by  head- 
high  partitions 
pf  rope  and  cal- 
ico, with  a  sep- 
arate family  in 
each  division. 

The  state 
law  is  certainly 
drastic.  A 1 1 
new  or  altered 
tenements  must 
be  certified  as 
O.  K.  by  the 
Health  Depart- 
ment, and  with- 
out this  certif- 
icate tenants 
cannot  be  compelled  to  pay  rent,  city  wat- 
er can  be  turned  off,  and  any  mortgage 
is  immediately  foreclosable.  The  city  has 
turned  off  water  several  times,  and  has 
used  the  eviction  clause  with  great 
success.  In  the  old  United  States  Hotel, 
which  was  converted  into  a  tenement 
house,  the  landlord  refused  to  make 
necessary,  but  costly,  changes.  We  told 
the  tenants  to  stop  paying  rent,  and  he 
could  not  evict  them.  The  result  was 
that  radical  changes  were  made  with  the 
tenants  still  in  the  building.  The  welter 
was  indescribable,  but  there  was  no  un- 
necessary delay. 

As  Dr.  Pryor  has  said  repeatedly,  night 
inspection  is  far  more  effective  than  day 
inspection  to  detect  overcrowding,  and 
nothing  less  than  night  inspection  is  ade- 
quate. Moreover,  until  this  year  there 
were  but  three  tenement  inspectors  in 
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reconstructed.      These   were   mostly   in    Buffalo,  and  even  now  there  are  but  nine. 
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THE  EVENING  MEAL. 
Husband  and  wife  and  two  boarders  In   a   Polish   home. 
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Ten  people  In  four  rooms  and  six  beds. 
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What  can  nine  inspectors  do  in  a  city 
where  the  large  tenement  hardly  exists, 
and  where  there  are  15,000  tenement 
houses,  under  the  three-family  law,  in 
the  Polish  section  alone? 

In  1902  we  found  one  small  two-story 
cottage  in  the  Polish  quarter,  on  Mills 
street,  which  housed  sixty  people.  Of 
course  it  was  photographed  for  the  Sun- 
day papers  with  its  whole  population 
standing  in  front  of  it.  Nothing  of  this 
sort  exists  today,  but  as  Mr.  Uaniels's 
Polish  Survey  has  abundantly  shown,  the 
overcrowding  is  still  serious  and  danger- 
ous. 

Counting  little  bedrooms,  living-rooms, 
and  kitchens  (and  they  are  pretty  nearly 
indistinguishable),  Mr.  Daniels  tells  us 
that  half  the  Polish  families  in  Buffalo, 
or  40,000  people,  average  two  occupants 
to  a  room.  There  are  beds  under  beds 
(trundle  beds,  by  the  way,  were  once 
quite  respectable),  and  mattresses  piled 
high  on  one  bed  during  the  day  will  cover 
all  the  floors  at  night.  Lodgers  in  addi- 
tion to  the  family  are  in  some  sections 
almost  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 
Under  such  conditions  privacy  of  living, 
privacy  of  sleeping,  privacy  of  dressing, 
privacy  of  toilet,  privacy  for  study  are 
all  impossible,  especially  in  the  winter 
season;  and  those  who  have  nerves, 
which  are  not  confined  to  the  rich  in  spite 
of  an  impression  to  the  contrary,  are  led 
near  to  insanity.  Brothers  and  sisters 
sleep  together  far  beyond  the  age  of 
safety.  It  begins  so,  and  parents  do  not 
realize  how  fast  children  grow,  or  how 
dangerous  it  all  is. 

VVIiat  is  the  remedy? 

Enforce  the  tenement  law.  Public 
opinion  stands  for  it,  and  only  public  in- 
ertia stands  in  the  way.  Night  inspec- 


tion will  prove  the  overcrowding,  though 
mere  day  inspection  will  prove  it  also. 
These  cottage  tenements  lack  some  of  the 
evils  of  tenements  elsewhere,  for  there 
are  no  dark  rooms,  but  nevertheless  they 
handicap  life.  The  Poles  will  never  come 
into  their  own  in  Buffalo  until  they  stop 
this  huddle.  The  word  is  not  mine,  but 
Mr.  Veiller's,  but  it  is  descriptive. 

To  stop  the  overcrowding  will  of 
course  raise  rents.  Two  families  in  a 
cottage  must  pay  more  than  four  or  six 
families  in  the  same  cottage.  With  the 
wages  they  get  the  Poles  cannot  afford 
the  rents  they  pay  now.  If  rents  increase 
many  will  go  back  to  Poland,  as  they  did 
by  thousands  in  the  recent  panic  years. 
This  would  make  a  dearth  of  labor  and 
raise  wages.  The  employers  will  seek  to 
bring  in  a  lower  grade  of  people,  as  in  the 
steel  plant  at  Lackawanna,  just  over  ilie 
city  line.  If  an  efficient  health  commis- 
sioner insists  on  American  conditions 
for  these  people,  the  standard  of  living 
will  be  sustained  and  the  standard  of 
wages  also.  If  the  high  wages  continue, 
the  employers,  and  possibly  some  of  the 
consumers,  will  not  have  pretty  things 
to  say  of  Dr.  Fronczak,  but  the  Poles 
will ;  and  the  community  will  owe  him  a 
debt  it  can  never  repay. 

As  I  have  said  elsewhere,  we  want  to 
give  our  foreign  population  an  American 
fair  chance,  and  then  compel  them, 
literally  compel  them,  to  live  like  Ameri- 
cans. We  shall  not  have  good  citizens 
otherwise  for  our  universal  suffrage. 
The  children  of  the  poor  do  not  need 
charity  so  much  as  they  need  opportuni- 
ties. You  cannot  make  a  silk  purse  out 
of  a  sow's  ear,  and  you  cannot  make  an 
American  citizen  out  of  a  tenement  slum. 
The  slum  must  go.  If  you  spare  the  slum 
you  will  spoil  the  child. 
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HOME  WORK  IN  THE  TENEMENTS1 

ELIZABETH  C.  WATSON 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  WORK  AND  WAGES  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  CHILD  WELFARE  EXHIBIT 
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THERE  WAS  A  MAN  LIVED  IN  OUR  TOWN 
AND  HE  WAS  WONDROUS  WISE, 
HE  WANTED  FOLKS  TO  WORK  AT  HOME 
AND  so  HE  ADVERTISED. 

THEN  WHEN  HE  SAW  THE  PEOPLE  COME 
IN  CROWDS  UNTO  His  DOOR, 
HE  SAID,  "I'LL  GIVE  MY  WORK  ALL  OUT, 
I  NEED  A  SHOP  NO  MORE." 

(From  Sorrowful  Rhymes  of  Working 
Children.) 


And  so  it  came  about,  and  grew  and 
grew,  until  now  there  are  thirteen  thou- 
sand some  odd  tenement  houses  in  New 
York  licensed  by  the  bureau  of  factory 
inspection  of  the  State  Department  of 
Labor,  in  which  work  given  out  by  manu- 
facturers and  contractors  can  be  made  or 
finished  in  the  homes,  where  the  labor  of 
all  members  of  the  family  can  be  utilized 
without  reference  to  age  or  factory  law. 

Securing  a  license  permitting  a  tene- 
ment house  to  take  in  certain  homework 
is  a  very  simple  matter.  The  owner  or 
agent  renting  the  property  files  with  the 
Department  of  Labor  a  personal  appli- 
cation for  a  license.  The  department 
sends  out  an  inspector  to  investigate  the 
building.  If  it  comes  up  to  the  sanitary 
regulations  and  there  are  no  charges  filed 
against  it  in  the  Health  or  Tenement 
House  Departments,  a  license  is  granted 
that  allows  all  families  living  in  the 
house  to  take  in  work  if  they  desire.  The 
house  may  contain  one  or  forty  families. 
The  number  makes  no  difference.  The 
license  is  for  the  entire  house,  and  en- 
titles all  the  tenants  to  do  homework. 

The  law  calls  for  two  inspections  of 
licensed  tenements  a  year,  but  owing  to 

'Some  of  the  facts  and  figures  from  Miss  Wat- 
gon's  report,  and  her  adaptations  from  nursery 
rhymes,  are  shown  at  the  Child  Welfare  Exhibit 
at  the  Seventy-first  Regiment  Armory.  New  York, 
which  will  continue  until  February  12. 
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the  limited  number  of  inspectors  only 
one  complete  inspection  is  made,  at  which 
time  thirty-five  or  more  inspectors  make 
a  complete  survey  of  the  licensed  houses. 
Only  four  inspectors  are  detailed  regu- 
larly to  this  department  for  work  the 
year  round. 

The  law  regulating  this  branch  of  in- 
dustry is  Section  100  of  the  labor  laws 
which  prohibits,  except  when  licensed,  the 
use  of  a  room  or  apartment  in  a  tenement 
house  or  of  a  building  on  the  same  lot 
with  one  for  "manufacturing,  altering, 
repairing  or  finishing"  of 

coats,  vests,  knee-pants,  trousers,  overalls, 
cloaks,  hats,  caps,  suspenders,  jerseys,  blouses, 
dresses,  waists,  waistbands,  underwear,  neck- 
wear, furs,  fur  trimmings,  fur  garments,  skirts, 
shirts,  aprons,  purses,  pocketbooks,  slippers, 
paper  boxes,  paper  bags,  feathers,  artificial 
flowers,  cigarettes,  cigars,  umbrellas,  or  articles 
or  rubber,  nor  for  the  purpose  of  manufactur- 
ing, preparing  or  packing  macaroni,  spaghetti, 
ice  cream,  ices,  candy,  confectionery,  nuts  or 
preserves. 

But  whether  licensed  or  not,  the  law 
does  not  interfere  with  the  making  of 
any  goods  not  specifically  mentioned  in 
it.  There  lies  the  rub,  as  witness  this 
list  of  things  not  mentioned  and  therefore 
made,  quite  legally,  regardless  of  con- 
ditions : 

finishing  gloves,  making  buttonholes,  hat 
frames,  millinery  ornaments,  chiffon -hats,  baby 
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bonnets,  sleeve  garters,  rompers,  Irish  lace, 
silver  brushes,  dress  shields,  leather  bows  and 
buckles,  all  kinds  of  hemstitching,  feather 
stitching  and  fancy  hand  work;  embroidery  of 
all  kinds,  such,  as  on  waists,  dresses,  silk 
vests,  silk  stockings,  collars,  underwear,  table 
linen,  chiffon  gowns,  infants'  flannels,  coats, 
sacques,  knitting  and  crocheting  of  Angora 
hoods  and  mittens,  slippers;  making  candle 
shades;  stringing  bead  necklaces;  crocheting 
gloves,  mittens,  silk  rings ;  plaiting  hat  straws ; 
making  guimps.  bibs,  silver  mesh  bags ;  tat; 
stringing ;  tying  cords  on  fancy  pencils,  tying 
pencils  on  fancy  programs ;  pasting  labels  on 
cigar  and  other  boxes,  cutting  out  embroid- 
eries ;  trimming  all  over  and  chiffon  embroid- 
eries; beading  slippers,  nets  and  lace;  setting 
stones  in  celluloid  combs,  artificial  jewelry  and 
hat  pins ;  making  passementerie ;  embroidering 
pillow  tops;  making  maline  bows  of  human 
hair ;  sorting  and  sewing  buttons  on  cards, 
covering  buttons,  making  kimonas,  tassels, 
pompons,  evening  scarfs  and  countless  other 
things. 

Section  101  of  this  same  law  imposes 
upon  the  manufacturer  the  duty  of 
knowing  whether  the  house  into  which 
his  goods  are  taken  for  manufacturing 
purposes  is  licensed  or  not.  In  order  to 
furnish  such  information  the  bureau  of 
factory  inspection  prints  and  sends  out 
a  Monthly  Bulletin  Relating  to  Tenement 
Houses.  This  contains  the  addresses  of 
all  licensed  tenement  houses;  of  houses 
not  licensed,  the  application  having  been 
denied;  and  of  houses  for  which  the 
licenses  have  been  revoked. 

This  is  all  very  well  so  far  as  it  goes, 
but  as  the  law  applies  only  to  the  things 
on  the  licensed  list  and  has  no  jurisdic- 
whatever  over  the  home  manufac- 
turing of  any  articles  not  on  that  list, 
work  can  and  does  go  merrily  and  legally 
on  in  houses  refused  a  license,  or  in 
which  a  license  has  been  revoked  on  ac- 
count of  unsanitary  conditions. 

For  instance,  in  one  house  in  which  the 
license  had  been  revoked  on  account  of 
unsanitary  conditions,  and  in  which  there 
had  been  several  cases  of  contagious  dis- 
ease, I  found  flower  making,  garment 
finishing,  and  fur  work.  Work  requir- 
ing a  lio  M  not  be  legally  done, 
but  any  work  not  requiring  a  license 
could  be.  No  license  was  necessary  to 
sort  coffee,  therefore  it  could  be  and  was 
lorted. 

The  halls  and  stairways  in  this  house 
were  in  unspeakable  condition.  A  series 
of  complaints  had  been  filed  against  it 
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in  the  Tenement  House  Department  and 
the  apartment  of  the  family  engaged  in 
coffee  sorting  was  deplorably  out  of  re- 
pair and  dirty.  Bags  of  broken  coffee 
were  bought  at  a  nominal  price  from  a 
coffee  factory  in  a  nearby  street,  and 
taken  home,  where  all  the  children  of 
the  family,  plus  a  small  cousin  from  a 
neighboring  apartment,  sorte*d  the  whole 
beans  from  the  broken  ones.  The  two 
little  girls  of  the  family,  one  aged  nine 
the  other  eleven,  were  continually  stay- 
ing out  of  school  and  only  attended 
enough  days  to  keep  off  the  truant  list. 
The  child  labor  law  prevents  any  child 
under  fourteen  years  of  age  from  being 
employed  in  any  factory,  mercantile  es- 
tablishment, restaurant  and  other  places 
of  busings,  hut  no  law  reaches  the  home- 
working  cliiM  >ave  the  compulsory  edu- 
cation law — and  that  has  jurisdiction  over 
his  school  day  only.  Me  may  work  from 
six  in  the  morning  until  school  opens,  and 
from  three  on  to  midnight,  with  no  res- 
pite, every  school  day,  and  all  day  long, 
as  many  days  a  week  as  he  can  conven- 
iently remain  out  of  school  without  be- 


KhElMNO    BOYS    ON    TIIK    STREET. 
Children  carry  ottrlcb   plume*  from  shop  to  home. 
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FRANCIE  FRANCESCA  NE'ER  LAUGHED  AND 
NE'ER  PLAYED, 

FRANCIE    FRANCESCA    THE    WILLOW 
PLUMES  MADE, 

ALL  THE  KINGS  HORSES  AND   ALL   THE 
KING'S  MEN, 

CANNOT  MAKE  FRANCIE'S  POOR  EYES 
WELL  AGAIN. 


ing  regarded  as  a  truant  and  there  is  no 
law  in  our  enlightened  city  to  stop  him. 

The  predominating  home  industries  in 
New  York  are  finishing  clothing,  making 
artificial  flowers  and  willowing  ostrich 
plumes.  Children  work  in  all  three. 

The  following  chart  gives  the  national- 
ities doing  homework : 

Ten  per  cent  Is  done  by 

Ten  per  cent  Is  done 
by 

Fine  custom  made  vests. 


Italians. 

Germans,  Irish,  Ameri- 
cans, Syrians,  Jews 
(chiefly  Russians). 

German. 

Finishing      clothing; 

making    artificial     (low-      Ninety-eight  per  cent  Is 
ers :      willowing  ostrich      done  by  Italians, 
plumes. 

Globe  neckties, 

blouses  and  clothing  for      Irish  and  Americans. 
United  States  Navy. 

Kimonos,    crochet,    lace, 
embroidery    •  and      cro-       Syrians, 
cueted  lady  sacques. 

Plaiting  hat  straw ;  all 

kinds  of  women's  neck-      Jews. 

wear ;   fancy   bows. 

Prevailing  fashion  and  changing  styles 
are  such  integral  factors  in  the  home- 
work problem  that  it  seems  impossible, 
even  with  a  very  large  force  of  inspectors 
giving  thorough  inspection,  for  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  ever  to  adjust  the 
license  list  to  fit  the  exigency  of  the  oc- 
casion. Last  fall  the  fashion  for  beaded 
net  and  passementeries  brought  a  new 
kind  of  homework  into  being,  and  the 
present  demand  for  hand  embroidery  has 
made  this  comparatively  minor  trade 
grow  by  leaps  and  bounds.  We  have 
well  established  tenement  trades  almost 
before  we  know  of  their  existence. 

Thus  "homework"  is  an  unknown  term 
best  expressed  by  x.  In  fact,  so  little 
is  known  of  it  that  the  more  we  scratch 
about  on  the  surface  of  the  situation  the 
keener  our  realization  of  the  paucity  of 


facts  concerning  it.  The  State  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  tells  us  the  number  of 
houses  licensed  to  take  in  certain  speci- 
fied work.  But  it  knows  nothing  of  the 
number  of  people  in  each  of  these  li- 
•  censed  houses  doing  such  work.  It  can- 
not tell  us  the  number  of  houses  in  which 
such  work  is  done  without  a  license,  nor 
has  it  knowledge  of  the  quantity  of  work 
done  not  requiring  a  license.  And  no  one 
knows  or  can  estimate  the  number  of 
children  helping  in  this  work.  In  fact, 
in  order  to  know  all  this  it  would  require 
an  inspector  for  each  house ! 

Yet  for  all  our  lack  of  definite  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  we  have  some  indi- 
cations of  the  extent  of  homework.  One 
of  these  indications  is  the  "Help  Wanted 
— Female"  columns  in  the  daily  papers 
most  widely  read  by  the  workers.  These 
are  full  of  advertisements  for  home- 
workers. 

In  one  paper,  during  a  period  of  two 
weeks'  time  chosen  at  random,  there 
were  205  advertisements  for  women  to 
take  work  ho:iie — almost  fifteen  adver- 
tisements a  day.  Some  of  these,  for  cro- 
chet workers  on  babies'  hoods  and 
bootees,  wanted  a  hundred  workers  at  a 
time  and  continued  their  advertisement 
many  days. 

Some  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  sit- 
uation by  following  these  advertising 
columns  for  three  months.  For  instance, 
workers  in  the  predominating  trades  in 
tenement  houses,  such  as  finishers  of 
clothing,  are  never  advertised  for.  Arti- 
ficial flower  makers  to  work  at  home  are 
rarely  advertised  for  (once  in  the  three 
months,  I  believe)  and  home  workers  on 
willow  plumes  were  advertised  for  just 
twice  during  the  three  months,  although 
the  willow  plume  trade  was  at  that  time 
in  its  busiest  season.  Absence  of  adver- 
tisements for  workers  in  the  predominat- 
ing tenement  trades  indicates,  significant- 


JACK  SPRAT  HAD  LITTLE  WORK, 
His  WIFE  COULD  GET  MUCH  MORE. 

SHE  AND  THE  CHILDREN  WORKED  ALL 
DAY 

To  KEEP  THE  WOLF  FROM  THE  DOOR. 
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WHERE   THE    WHOLE    FAMILY    WORKS. 

Tht   father  »    hodrmrrl«r.    h«i   been   In   America  '24  year*,  work*  (bout  right  months  a  year.  $2. .10 
•  day.     Thr  olb>*t  boy   (IS)    Das  working  p«pcri.  earn*  S3.5O  a  week   In  embroidery  tbop.     All  ex- 
cept  Ibe  bnblra  work  on  willow  plume*.     The  old**t  flrl   (12)   wai  absent  from  *cbool  28  ball 
out  of  a  term  of  80.     The  ace*  of  cblldren  ranee  from  13  rear*  to  2  month*. 


day. 


ly  enough,  that  these  trades  are  well 
established  in  the  homes,  the  source  of 
supply  for  such  work  is  well  known  to 
the  workers  and  the  applicants  for  work 
are  more  than  equal  to  the  demand  for 
workers.  This  gives  manufacturer  and 
contractor  power  to  dictate  the  lowest 
terms — as  we  shall  see  later  on  in  the 
history  of  the  willow  plume  trade. 

The  kind  of  work  done  in  different 
parts  of  the  city  depends  wholly  on  the 
character  of  the  factories  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Throughout  the  lower  West 
Side  we  find  artificial  flowers,  fancy 
ftathers.  fin. siting  of  clothing;  on  the 
lower  East  Side  finishing  of  clothing; 
the  upper  East  Side  willowing  plumes 
and  beginnings  of  flower  making.  Sev- 
eral kinds  of  work  in  the  vicinity  mean 
that  there  is  no  respite  for  home-work- 
ers— the  slack  season  of  one  industry  is 
supplemented  by  the  busy  season  of  an- 
other. In  the  Bronx  are  embroidery 
factories.  Consequently  we  find  the 
Bronx  families  cutting  out  "embroider- 
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ies,  embroidered  handkerchiefs  and  the 
like.  Tiny  children,  four  years  old  can 
cu':  out  embroideries.  As  soon  as  they 
can  manage  little  scissors  they  help  sep- 
arate the  strips,  even  if  they  are  unable 
to  cut  out  the  scallops.  One  small,  pa- 
thetically weary  looking  child,  probably 
five  )ears  old,  on  being  asked  how  long 
she  had  been  cutting  embroidery, 
shrugged  her  little  shoulders  and  replied, 
"O!  Ever  since  I  was." 

Very  small  children  can  help  pull  out 
bastings  in  finishing  clothing,  sort  and 
sew  buttons  on  cards,  and  separate  flower 
petals.  Willow  pluming  is  a  little  more 
difficult  for  little  children,  the  compli- 
cated knot  making  it  almost  impossible 
for  very  small  fingers;  however- during 
the  past  summer  several  children  of 
seven  years  were  found  doing  it. 

With  the  exception  of  these  trades, 
and  the  finishing  of  underwear,  the  char- 
acter of  work  carried  on  in  homes  takes 
it  out  of  the  smaller  children's  hands, 
leaving  it  for  mothers  and  older  mem- 
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OVERCOATS   TO  BE   FINISHED. 

The  load  was  so  heavy  that  the  man  stopped 
frequently  to  rest,  laying  his  burden  against  dirty 
stairways. 

bers  of  the  family.  Small  children  can- 
not embroider,  knit  angora  hoods  or 
mittens.  -But  girls  of  eight,  nine  and 
ten  years  can  and  do  crochet  lace,  though 
lace  making  is  a  comparatively  minor  in- 
dustry. Passementerie,  beading  nets, 
making  millinery  ornaments,  and  opera- 
tive work,  such  as  making  kimonas  and 
rompers,  requires  older,  more  experi- 
enced handling  than  a  small  child  can 
give. 

But  even  here  the  child  is  utilized  in 
carrying  work  to  and  from  factories  and 
shops.  (A  very  small  child  with  a  very 
big  bundle  of  clothing — as  big  as  itself 
— is  a  common  sight  in  the  tenement 
districts.)  The  physical  results  from 
these  heavy  loads  are  yet  to  be  proved. 
Again,  the  children  take  entire  care  of 
the  smaller  children  and  babies  and  carry 
on  the  entire  work  of  the  household. 
Little  girls  of  eleven  and  twelve  do  the 
family  washing  before  going  to  school 
in  the  morning,  or  remain  out  of  school 
to  do  it. 

Last  March,  on  a  bitter  cold  day  with 
snow  falling,  while  visiting  a  tenement 


in  which  finishing  was  done,  a  little  shiv- 
ering group  of  children  was  found  whim- 
pering and  huddling  in  the  second  floor 
hallway.  The  baby,  a  tiny  scrap  of  four- 
teen months,  was  crying  with  cold,  while 
the  little  mother  (of  seven)  cuddled  him 
in  her  arms,  trying  to  forget  her  own 
discomfort  in  caring  for  him.  A  third 
child,  a  little  girl  of  five,  said  they  were 
'ocked  out  because  the  mother  had  taken 
the  work  to  the  boss.  On  returning,  the 
mother  was  much  distressed  at  finding 
her  little  family  crying  with  the  cold. 
Shrugging  her  shoulders,  she  asked: 
"What,  I  must  do?  I  maka  the  coats, 
my  man  he  no  gotta  job.  He  walk 
this  day  for  work.  I  lock  a  children  in, 
they  burn  up.  I  lock  a  children  out, 
they  cry.  What  I  must  do?" 

And  so  the  stories  go  on,  a  series  of 
tales  of  neglect,  overwork,  undernourish- 
ment, the  latter  the  result  of  several 
things — poor  food  bought  in  a  hurry 
from  the  ubiquitous  push  cart,  or  the 
stress  of  work  where  every  minute 
counts  making  it  impossible  for  the 
mother  to  take  time  to  prepare  food 
properly  and  often  has  to  leave  it  for 
the  children  to  cook.  Then,  too,  even 
if  the  family  has  nourishing  food  the 
children  are  often  just  too  tired  to  eat. 

The  continuous  indoor  life,  the  lack 
of  play  time,  the  overcrowding  and  gen- 
eral demoralization  of  the  home  through 
its  conversion  into  a  factory,  must  event- 
ually register,  and  if  we  find  it  impos- 
sible now  to  measure  in  exact  terms  the 
injury  of  this  system  on  the  child,  we 
will  reckon  with  it  later  on  in  his  physical 
and  psychological  reactions. 

One    picturesque    old    Italian    nonna 


THIS  LITTLE  CHILD  MADE  LACES, 
THIS  LITLE  CHILD  MADE  FLOWERS, 

THIS    LITTLE    CHILD    MADE    WILLOW 
PLUMES 

THIS  ONE  HELD  BABY  FOR  HOURS, 

AND  ALL  OF  THEM  WORKED  IN  A  CLOSE, 
WARM  ROOM 

THROUGH  THE  GOOD,  BRIGHT  SUMMER 
HOURS. 
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A    STHIKIM.     I    \  VMI'l.i:    ..|      ,  ,,N,,!  >|  |,,N 

A  alafle  room    naed  a*  kitchen,   nuraerjr.   hoarding   houac.   and   workahop   for   all   peraona.      The 
boarder  la  wrltlnc  home  to  Hlrlly.     The  mothrr  of  the  family  alternate*  ber  work  on  featbera  with 
—  younger  <-h!M 

by  forcing  him  from  his  home  with  its  hal- 
lowed associations  and  beneficent  influences  to 
ply  his  trade  elsewhere. 

This  decision  has  blocked  all  legislation 
up  to  date. 

How  these  miserable  homework  fac- 
tories with  their  inmates  working  from 
daylight  to  six,  eight,  ten  o'clock  and 
even  later  in  the  night,  can  be  defined 
as  "homes"  is  beyond  one's  comprehen- 
sion, and  one  must  look  through  very 
rosy  spectacles  indeed  to  find  the  "hal- 
lowed" and  "beneficicnt  influences  of  a 
home"  in  which  fur  garments  are  stored 
in  every  conceivable  corner  and  cranny 
of  the  living  and  cooking  rooms,  wnne 
all  the  members  of  the  family  toil  from 
early  morn  to  late  night  in  order  to  earn 
enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  together. 

What  home  influences  can  there  be 
where  a  mother  and  three  children,  (the 
youngest  just  five),  having  been  in  this 
country,  but  four  months  and  speaking 
no  English,  are  making  artificial  flower 
wreaths  (in  an  unlicensed  house)  at  six 
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(grandmother)  in  a  family  working  at 
home,  was  asked  if  she  liked  America. 
With  a  shrug  of  her  shoulders  she  re- 
plied: "Not  much,  not  much.  Good 
money,  good  people,  but  my  country — 
my  country — good  air;  much  air,  nice  air 
down  Italy.  Blue  sky,  the  water  laugh 
in  the  bay."  Then,  spreading  out  her 
arms,  hands  up,  with  a  pathetic  gesture; 
"In  my  country  peoples  cook  out  of 
doors,  maka  the  wash  out  of  doors,  cat 
out  of  doors,  tailor  out  of  doors,  maKa 
macaroni  out  of  doors.  And  my  people 
fough,  laugh  all  a  time.  And  we  use 
the  house  only  in  the  night  time  to  maka 
the  sleep.  America — it  is  sopra,  sopra, 
fup.  up,  with  a  gesture  of  going  up 
stairs).  Many  peoples  one  house,  worka, 
worka.  all  a  time.  Good  money,  but  no 
good  air." 

Some  twenty-five  years  ago  the  New 
York  Court  of  Appeals  handed  down 
the  following  —  known  as  the  Jacobs 
decision : 

It  cannot  be  perceived  how  the  cigarmaker 
is  to  be  improved  in  his  health  or  his  morals 
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cents  a  dozen  wreaths,  day  in  and  day 
out? 

The  table  below  of  prices  for  work 
and  the  weekly  incomes  from  it  will  show 
the  compensation  these  homeworkers, 
victims  of  their  own  unrestricted  compe- 
tition, receive  for  converting  their  homes 
into  factories. 

To  show  the  effect  of  home  work  at 
close  range,  the  Work  and  Wages  Com- 
mittee of  the  New  York  Child  Welfare 
Committee  decided  last  May  to  make  an 
intensive  and  comparative  study  of  two 
groups  of  the  same  nationality,  living 
under  the  same  conditions,  in  new  law 
tenements,  subject  to  the  same  education- 
al and  civic  influences,  differing  only  in 
occupation— one  group  doing  home  work 
and  the  other  not  doing  it.  Willowing 
ostrich  feathers,  a  typical  homework 
trade,  (in  its  busy  season)  was  chosen 
for  study. 

Willowing  consists  of  lengthening  the 
short  strands,  called  flues,  of  inferior 
feathers  by  tying  on  one,  two  or  three 
flues  until  the  feather  has  the  desired 
depth  and  grace.  The  work  is  paid  for 
by  the  inch  and  varies  with  the  number 
of  sets  of  knots  to  the  inch. 


Three  years  ago  when  the  trade  start- 
ed, few  knew  how  to  willow,  and  fifteen 
cents  was  paid  for  tying  one  set  of  knots 
(per  inch).  The  following  season  more 
workers  were  in  the  field  and  the  price 
went  down  to  thirteen  cents  an  inch. 
Th-n  it  dropped  to  eleven  cents  (an 
inch),  nine  cents,  seven  cents,  five  cents 
and  last  summer  (1910)  the  workers 
were  receiving  but  three  cents  an  inch 
while  some  of  them  in  late  summer  were 
beginning  to  work  by  the  piece.  One 
feather  fourteen  and  a  half  inches  long, 
tied  three  times  to  the  inch,  brought  its 
irrker  one  dollar  and  ten  cents.  The 
woman  who  made  it  said  "Pretty  soon^ 
the  bossa,  he  want  us  worK  for  nothing. ' 

One  plume  bringing  the  set  price  of 
three  cents  an  inch  contained  8,613 
knots.  A  woman  and  two  children  work- 
ed at  it  for  a  day  and  a  third,  tying  at 
the  rate  of  forty-one  knots  for  a  cent. 

The  neighborhood  chosen  for  study 
was  in  the  upper  East  Side,  where  the 
feather  industry  flourishes.  In  one  block 
between  Second  and  Third  avenues  there 
are  eighteen  factories  or  shops  in  which 
the  older  girls  of  the  district  work,  and 
where  the  families  living  in  the  upper 


WORK. 


PRICE    PEE    PIECE. 


Finishing  coats    Oc  a  piece 

Finishing  pants   Gc  to   lOc  a  pair 

Making   violets    3c   a  gross   up 

Mnklng   little   roses Sc   a  gross 

Maklug   large  roses ICc   to   18c   a   gross 

(7  and  8  petals.) 
Mnklng  baby  dresses 45c  a  dozen 

(S>ewlni»   up    two   sides,   hemming   skirt,    making 

sleeves  and  sewing  them  In.  gathering  and  bind- 
ing the  neck  Into  a  hand,  sewing  on  one  button 

and  making  one  button   hole.) 
Embroidering  crepe   de  chine  dresses $5.00  a  dress 

(It  lakes  10  days  to  complete  one.) 
Making  klinonas 4c  a  dozen 

(4    seams — 2   sleeve   seams,   hemming   and  blnd- 

'"S-> 
Men  s  neckwear — 

Cotton  string  ties 6c  a  dozen 

Silk  ties  15c  a  dozen 

(Lined,    turned  and   pressed.) 

Sorting  and   mounting   buttons   on  cards 2c  a  dozen  cards 

Embroidery    and    tucking   shirtwaists    (If   material 

Included)    $1.00  a  piece 

(\\iiman  working  from  D  o'clock  In  morning  until 

8  o'clock  at  night  can  complete  one  a  day.) 
Planing   hat   straw 10c  a  dozen  yards 

(Srason  trade  only,  lasting  4  months  In  fall  and 

winter.) 

Embroidering   silk   stockings 20c  to  45c  a  pair 

t 
Muslin    underwear    15c  to  25c  a  dozen 

(Itunning  In   ribbons,  making  3  buttonholes  and 

Rowing  on  'A  buttons.) 
Culling  out  embroideries,  trimming  scallops,  etc..  Cc  n   dozen   yards 

Trimming   embroidered    handkerchiefs 2.r>c  a   hundred 

Making    baby    bootees 2">e   a    down 

Making  Irish  lace  collars fide  to  $1.50  a  piece 

Making   Irish   lace  medallions. S!ic  to  r>0c  a  dozen 

Maklug  Irish  lace  by  yard — Insertion lOc  a  yard 


WEEKLY    INCOME 


2.40  to  $3.00 

:<.(><)   lo  JH.1'0 

fl'.Tii  to  !;:i.OO 

$2.75  to  $4.0fr 

18.00 

$3.20  to  $5.00 


$2.75 
18.00 

.25  a.  day 
$0.00 

$4.00 

Girls  overage- 
IL'u.c  an  hour 
$.'{.25  to  $4.20- 


$2.75 

$3.00  to  $4.25 

? 
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floors  and  in  adjacent  houses  secured 
their  supplies  for  home  work.  In  one 
house  (above  one  of  these  shops),  oc- 
cupied by  fourteen  families,  we  found 
twenty-eight  children  under  twelve  years 
of  age  busily  plying  this  trade.  The 
streets  and  stoops  are  full  of  ostrich 
feather  refuse,  the  stairways  are  littered 
and  the  air  full  of  feather  particles.  The 
houses  are  filled  with  homeworkers,  re- 
gardless of  license.  During  the  summer 
370  homes  were  visited  in  order  to  get 
the  history  of  one  hundred  families  not 
engaged  in  home  work  and  not  one-half 
of  these  houses  were  licensed. 

To  show  how  impossible  it  would  be  to 
inspect  and  license  this  trade  properly 
die  story  of  Fortunata  must  be  told. 

A  group  of  Italian  men  stood  around 
the  door  of  No.  324. 

"Yes,  Fortunata  live  here."  Then  one 
cried  at  the  top  of  his  voice:  "Fortunata, 
Fortunata,"  which  promptly  brought  a 
stout,  good-natured,  rugged- faced  South 
Italian  woman  carrying  a  black  oilcloth 
bag  fairly  bulging  with  greens,  peppers 
and  their  curious  Italian  squashes. 

"She  my  girl,  she  my  girl.  She  live 
upstairs.  What  you  want?  You  Board 
of  Health?" 

On  being  told  I  was  not  the  Board  of 
Health,  she  said :  "I  take  you  upstairs  to 
see  her.  I  take  you  up."  Then,  turning 
to  a  little  girl  on  the  doorstep,  in  Italian : 
"Quick,  sofra  (up).  Sofra!  Tell  Fortu- 
nata give  her  plume  to  her  godmother. 
Go,  Mara.  A  lady  comes  who  will  ar- 
rest her  if  she  work  on  feathers." 

Slowly  she  toiled  up  the  stairs,  I  be- 
hind her.  No  use  trying  to  speed  be- 
yond her  portly  figure.  In  the  middle  of 


How  BOTH  THE  MANUFACTUMI 

IMPROVE  THE  OSTRICH  TAIL? 

BY  WlLLOWINC  THE  SOLACCY  ENDS 

UNTIL  THEY'RE  FIT  rot  SALE. 

How  CHEERFULLY  HE  Sirs  AND  SMILES 

THROUGHOUT  THE  LIVELONG  DAY, 

WHILE  CHILDREN  KNOT  THE  TINY  FLUES 

AND  MAKE  THE  PLUMES  THAT  PAY. 


TIII:  oi.i'i>T  FOUM  OF  THAXSPOIITATION. 

Whit*  nndenrmr  to  be  rllilmned.  SeTcrnl  grow 
of  garment*  were  ID  the  bundle. 

the  first  flight  she  stopped,  slowly  wiped 
her  brow,  and  said:  "1  big,  big  woman — 
takes  me  much  time  to  go  upstairs.  My 
house  way  upstairs."  Meanwhile  she 
called  at  the  top  of  her  voice  in  Italian : 
"Fortunata,  Fortunata,  take  the  plumes 
into  your  godmother's.  There  comes  a 
lady." 

Reaching  the  first  floor  nothing  woul  1 
do — we  must  stop  at  a  neighbor's  and  ad- 
mire the  baby.  Meanwhile  she  explained 
to  her  neighbor  that  the  lady  was  from 
the  Board  of  Health,  coming  to  arrest 
the  children  who  worked  on  feathers, 
and  that  she  wanted  Fortunata  to  put  the 
feathers  away  before  we  reached  the 
apartment. 

Slowly  we  climbed  the  second  flight. 
Tliis  time  we  paused  in  the  middle  of  the 
hallway  where,  with  many  gesticulations, 
she  showed  me  the  bad  places  in  the 
plaster.  "The  boss  he  no  care — house 
look  bad."  I^ter  "the  boss"  we  find  is 
her  own  brother. 

Laboriously  we  climbed  the  third  flight, 
stopping  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  to  visit 
in  the  hallway,  with  all  the  neighbors 
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who  had  come  out  to  look  over  the  "lady 
from  the  Board  of  Health,  who  had  come 
to  arrest  them  for  making  feathers." 
One  of  them  even  went  so  far  as  to  say 
me  no  one  ever  made  feathers  in  that 
house.  In  vain  did  I  tell  them  I  did 
not  come  from  the  Board  of  Health; 
I  could  not  arrest  them  if  they  made 
feathers  in  their  own  homes. 

Finally  we  reached  the  home  of  For- 
tunata.  Four  rooms  clean  as  a  pin,  save 
for  one  little  place  by  the  front  window 
where  there  still  remained  a  few  tiny 
remnants  of  the  snipped  flues  of  the 
feathers.  After  talking  to  Fortunata  for 
some  time  we  ask  her  if  she  makes  feath- 
ers. Her  mother  replies  for  her. 

"No,  no !  She  no  make  feathers. 
Feathers  hurt  their  eyes.  I  no  let  For- 
tunata tie  them." 

Turning  to  Fortunata,  I  said:  "For- 
tunata, go  into  your  godmother's  and 
bring  the  plume." 

She  looked  at  me  as  if  she  were  dazed. 
"Bring  me  your  plume  from  your  god- 
mother's, Fortunata" — and  she  did. 

When  her  mother  saw  her  returning 
with  the  feather  she  said:  "Senorina, 
you  speak  Italian?" 

"I  speak  a  little,  but  I  understand 
more,"'  and  with  that  she  put  her  hands 
to  her  side  and  rolled  with  laughter. 
Then  we  all  laughed  together,  where- 
upon she  patted  me  on  both  cheeks  and 
said:  "You  very  nice  lady!  You  very 
nice  lady!  You  very  happy  lady!" 

A  glance  at  the  budgets  of  the  families 
in  the  next  column — particularly  of  the 
wages  of  the  fathers — tell  their  own 
story  and  show  why  home  work  is  neces- 
sary. 

This  budget  is  not  small  because  the 
fathers  are  lazy.  Some  of  them  are  city 
employes  in  the  street  cleaning  depart- 
ment, others  are  carpenters,  bricklayers, 
rock  drillers,  etc.  Many  of  them  are 
skilled  workmen  earning  good  pay  by 
the  day,  but  one  woman  summed  up 
the  whole  situation  when  she  said : 
"Everybody,  all  a  people,  they  willow 
the  plumes.  It  hurts  the  eyes,  too,  bad, 
bad.  How  we  can  help  it?  The  man 
he  no  work,  two  days,  three  days,  may 
be  in  one  week,  two  weeks.  Sundays 
he  no  work,  no  pay.  The  holidays,  no 


HOMEWORKERS. 

Average  income  of  father  per  year..     $370.57 

size   of    family 7 

number  of   children 5 

rent  per  month $H-i7 

number  of  rooms 4 

income  of  father  per  week. .         $7.13 
income    from   other   sources 

outside  home  work $6.60 

"        total    income    outside    home 

work   $13.73 

'    income     from     feather 

making  per  week $3.00 

income  from  all  sources  per 

week    $16.73 

rent  per  week $2.79 

amount  per  week  to  cover 
food,  lighting,  clothing,  in- 
surance, emergencies,  etc., 

for  7  people   $13.94 

— or — 

amount  per  week  per  capita 
for  food,  lighting,  heating, 
clothing,  insurance,  and 
emergencies  $i .99 

NON-HOMEWORKERS. 

Average  wages  of  father  per  year...     $840.84 

size  of  family 7 

number  of  children 5 

rent  per  month $11.39 

number  of  rooms 4 

income  of  father  per  week.       $76.17 
income  from  other  sources.        $9.36 

total  income  per  week $25.53 

rent  per  week $2.85 

amount  per  week  left  for 
heating,  lighting,  clothing, 
insurance,  and  emergen- 
cies    $22.68 

amount  per  week  per  capita 
for  heating,  lighting,  cloth- 
ing, insurance  and  emer- 
gencies    $3.24 

work,  no  money.  Rainy,  snowy  days, 
bad  days,  he  no  work.  Well,  what  we 
can  do?  My  girl,  me,  we  maka  the 
feathers.  The  children  must  have  to 
eat." 

So,  to  supplement  the  family  income, 
the  children  work,  tying  these  feathers, 
bringing  all  kinds  of  eye  trouble  and 
strain  in  their  wake,  remaining  out  of 
school — whenever  possible. 

The  school  records  of  the  homework- 
ing  children  show  an  average  non-at- 
tendance of  twenty-nine  days  out  of  an 
eighty-nine-day  term,  as  against  an  av- 
erage non-attendance  of  ten  days  by 
those  not  doing  home-work.  Six  of  the 
nonhomeworking  children  had  perfect 
attendance  records,  while  some  of  the 
homeworkers  had  been  absent  seventy 
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whole  and  three  half  days.  One,  a  child 
of  eight,  although  a  resident  in  the  dis- 
trict nearly  three  years,  had  never  been 
in  school  at  all  and  could  scarcely  speak 
English. 

The  family  records  of  these  two 
groups  show  a  tendency  to  more 
deaths  (of  children)  in  the  homework- 
ing  families — 177  as  against  104 — and 
a  larger  number  of  deaths  from  con- 


tagious disease,  which  might  be  inter- 
preted as  an  indication  that  the  home- 
working  child's  power  of  resistance  is 
less  than  that  of  the  non-homeworker. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 
Are  we  ready  to  ask  that  all  children 
be  exempt  from  such  work?  Is  the 
time  ripe  to  say  all  such  work  must  be 
eliminated  from  the  tenement  homes? 
And  if  so  how  shall  we  do  it? 


TEN  Lrrru  TEN'MENT  KIDS  STANDING  IN  A  LINE, 

ONE  WENT  TO  PULLING  THREADS  AND  THEN  THERE  WERE  NINE. 

NINE  LITTLE  CHILDREN,  HAPPY  BY  THE  GATE, 

ONE  WENT  TO  WILLOW  PLUMES,  THEN  THERE  WERE  EIGHT. 

EIGHT  LITTLE  CHILDREN  GAZING  UP  AT  HEAVEN, 

ONE  WENT  DOWN  TO  TEND  THE  SHOP,  THEN  THERE  WERE  SEVEN. 

SEVEN  LITTLE  CHILDREN  ALL  IN  A  Mix, 

ONE  WENT  TO  CROCHET  LACE,  THEN  THERE  WERE  Six. 

Six  LITTLE  CHILDREN,  VERY  MUCH  ALIVE, 

ONE  WENT  TO  BRAIDING  STRAW,  THEN  THERE  WERE  Vi\t 

FIVE  LITTLE  CHILDREN  SITTING  BY  THE  DOOR, 

ONI  WENT  TO  FINISH  COATS,  THEN  THERE  WERE  FOUR. 

FOUR  LITTLE  CHILDREN  HAPPY  AS  COULD  BE, 

ONE  SEWS  ON  BUTTONHOLES,  NOW  THERE  ARE  THREE. 

THREE  LITTLE  CHILDREN  WATCHING  BABY  Coo, 

ONE  WENT  TO  CROCHET  Boors,  THEN  THERE  WERE  Two. 

Two  LITTLE  CHILDREN  PLAYING  Au.  ALONE, 

ONE  GOT  THE  VIOLETS  AND  WENT  TO  WORK  AT  HOME. 

ONE  LITTLE  CHILD  ALONE  CAN'T  HAVE  HEAPS  OP  FUN, 

SHE  WAS  PUT  AT  STRINGING  BEADS  AND  THFN  THERE  WERE  NONE. 


THE  COMMUNITY  AND  THE  CHILD 

SOPHONISBA  P.  BRECKINRIDGE 


Among  the  difficult  and  delicate  tasks 
to  which  the  community  is  now  selling 
its  hand,  none  is  more  compelling  in  in- 
terest than  that  of  establishing  a  stand- 
ard of  child  nurture,  which  shall  be  rec- 
ognized by  social  agencies  and  public  offi- 
cials as  one  below  which  no  family  or 
group  in  which  there  are  children  shall 
be  allowed  to  go.  The  idea  of  a  king 
as  representing  the  state  in  the  capacity 
of  father  to  the  fatherless  has  been  long 
recognized;  and  the  functions  of  the 
chancellor  as  visitor  of  institutions  in 
which  orphans  were  gathered,  as  well  as 
his  power  to  act  in  accordance  with  the 
needs  of  the  children  in  cases  of  mari- 
tal discord,  are  illustrations  of  the  same 
idea.  In  the  past,  however,  the  need  of 
parental  supervision  from  without  was 
not  realized  in  the  case  of  families  where 
the  parents  were  alive  and  apparently 
competent.  In  fact,  the  failure  to  apply 
any  effective  standard  of  parental  duty 
was  so  great  as  to  give  rise  to  a  ques- 
tion concerning  the  existence  of  such  a 
duty,  except  so  far  as  it  could  be  based 
upon  and  sanctioned  by  the  moral  law. 
In  accordance  with  the  "law  of  nature," 
the  father  has  been  regarded  as  liable  for 
the  maintenance,  protection,  and  educa- 
tion of  his  children ;  but  it  has  seriously 
been  questioned  whether  this  duty  was 
imposed  by  the  civil  law,  and  its  adequate 
enforcement  has  only  recently  been  un- 
dertaken. It  is  significant  that  a  modern 
writer  speaks  of  the  enforcement  of 
parental  responsibility  as  an  entirely 
novel  undertaking.  In  one  of  the  first 
issues  of  the  Crusade,  Sidney  Webb 
writes  as  follows: 

We  must  take  note  in  passing,  that  any  such 
notion  as  enforcing  parental  responsibility  is 
an  entirely  new  thing.  Speaking  not  pedanti- 
cally as  a  lawyer,  but  broadly  as  a  historian, 
it  is  an  innovation  of  the  past  half-century — 
almost,  we  may  say,  of  the  present  generation. 
Our  ancestors  never  thought  of  enforcing  par- 
ental responsibility.  A  hundred  years  ago,  if 
a  father  left  his  children  half-starved,  scantily 
clothed  in  rags,  with  the  most  miserable  lodg- 
ings, overcrowded  and  indecently  occupied, 
with  every  kind  of  insanitation,  so  long  as  the 
parish  was  put  to  no  expense,  no  one  took 
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proceedings  against  him.  Cruelty  to  animals 
was  made  an  offense  long  before  cruelty  to 
children.  There  was  no  attempt  to  constrain 
a  parent  to  keep  the  child  in  hcallh,  to  provide 
medical  attendance  for  it,  to  supply  education 
or  moral  training — least  of  all  any  idea  of  vn- 
forcing  upon  the  parent  any  fulfilment  of  the 
obligation  to  furnish  the  all-important  environ- 
ment of  a  decent  home.  With  the  not  very 
real  exception  that  doing  a  child  to  death  top 
suddenly  might  (we  may  almost  say  theoreti- 
cally) be  treated  as  murder,  there  was.  ;i  hun- 
dred years  ago,  so  far  as  regards  children  in 
their  parents'  own  homes,  nothing  in  the  way 
of  enforcement  of  parental  responsibility. 

So  exaggerated  was  the  idea  of  par- 
ental right,  that  the  relation  of  the  father 
to  his  child  became  very  much  like  that 
of  the  man  of  property  to  his  possessions. 
Not  only  was  there  a  lack  of  enforcement 
of  all  obligations,  but  along  with  ihis 
went  a  full  recognition  of  control.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  father  was  free  from 
any  effectively  enforced  duty  of  sup- 
port ;  on  the  other,  he  was  entitled  in  law 
to  the  custody  of  the  child's  person  and 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  child's  earnings. 
Moreover,  these  rights  were  enjoyed  by 
the  father  not  only  free  from  any  inter- 
ference by  those  outside  the  family 
group;  they  were  subject  to  no  effec- 
tive control  by  the  mother,  who  enjoyed 
no  authority  but  only  "reverence  and  re- 
spect." At  the  same  time  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  the  paternal  standard  of  child-care 
was  often  no  lower  than  that  of  public 
agents  to  whom  children  were  entrusted; 
it  was,  for  example,  the  plight  of  the  chil- 
dren apprenticed  by  poor-law  guardians 
which  first  brought  the  attention  of  the 
English  people  to  the  waste  of  child  life 
in  the  early  factories;  and  all  students 
of  the  juvenile  court  movement  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  wretched  treatment  to 
which  child  wrongdoers  are  often  sub- 
jected even  now  by  guardians  of  the  law. 

In  the  absence  then  both  of  control  and 
of  example,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
father  of  today  finds  himself  amazed  at 
the  attempt  of  public  agents  to  interfere 
with  his  treatment  of  his  own  children. 
"Can  he  not  do  as  he  will  with  his  own  ?" 
Nor  is  it  surprising  that  the  community 
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comes  slowly  to  the  conviction  that  par- 
ental affection  and  the  "law  of  nature" 
are  not  always  adequate  safeguards  of 
child  life;  and  that  .only  gradually  have 
the  true  consequences  of  failing  to  meet 
the  demands  made  by  all  children  been 
realized.  It  may  be  pointed  out  again 
and  again  that  neglect  of  education 
means  incompetence,  vagrancy,  and 
crime;  that  neglect  of  recreation  means 
the  anti-social  gang;  that  neglected  phys- 
ical needs  mean  stunted  growth  and  con- 
sequent inefficiency  and  |>overty ;  but  the 
schools  to  which  all  children  must  go  re- 
main ineffective ;  wide  stretches  of  the 
city  wilderness  lie  unbroken  by  play- 
grounds; the  halting  attempts  of  the 
fourteen-year-old  child  to  find  a  first  job 
arc  made  without  guidance  or  help;  and 
even  the  elementary  decencies  and  needs 
of  physical  life  are  lacking  to  innumer- 
able children. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  here 
any  of  the  difficulties  connected  with  the 
institutional  care  of  children  by  public 
agencies  supported  by  public  taxation. 
It  is  rather  to  call  attention  to  certain  in- 
teresting methods  of  control  over  family 
life  which  are  rapidly  being  developed. 
In  the  first  place,  notice  should  be  taken 
of  the  legislation  which  aims  to  secure 
as  good  conditions  as  possible  in  homes 
where  there  is  apparently  no  paren- 
tal lack ;  that  is,  homes  in  which  the 
parents  are  alive  and  not  incompetent. 
This  object  is  sought  by  embodying  in  ex- 
press enactment  the  natural  duty  of  sup- 
port on  the  part  of  the  father,1  and  by 
giving  to  the  mother  powers,  rights,  and 
duties  concerning  the  child  equal  with 
those  of  the  father.* 

The  families  in  which  there  is  obvious 
parental  lack  may  be  grouped  into  three 
classes:  first,  very  poor  families  in  which 
the  father  is  either  dead  or  incapacitat- 
ed ;  second,  families  in  which  the  parents 
lack  intelligence  with  reference  to  the 
needs  of  child  life,  but  are  willing  to 
meet  those  needs  when  properly  guided 
or  helped ;  and  third,  families  in  which 
destitution  is  accompanied  by  filthy  and 
degrading  physical  surroundings,  im- 

'IIMtioli    Rrrlwd   fetatat**,   Chapter  88.   Mctlou 

is.  24. 

•Ibid..  Chapter  04,  lection   4. 
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morality,   drunkenness,  and  a   resulting 
lack  of  child  care  and  supervision. 

With  reference  to  the  first  group, 
namely,  families  which  are  simply  poor, 
fairly  definite  theories  of  treatment  have 
been  worked  out.  If  the  father  is  dead 
or  unable  to  support  the  family,  and  the 
mother  is  a  fit  guardian  for  her  children, 
it  is  already  recognized  tha*  the  com- 
munity is  adopting  a  most  wasteful  policy 
when  she  is  allowed  to  assume  the  duties 
of  both  breadwinner  and  caretaker.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  that  what  is  saved 
by  letting  her  earn  is  more  than  over- 
balanced by  the  children's  loss  of  her  care 
and  companionship.  But  the  application 
of  this  principle  is  extremely  difficult. 
There  is  no  need  of  further  experiment 
to  demonstrate  the  delicacy  of  the  task 
of  furnishing  support  from  without  the 
natural  group,  interesting  evidence3  may 
be  found  in  the  reports  of  such  experi- 
ments as  have  been  made,  which  goes  to 
show  that  close  supervision,  wise  and 
firm  guidance,  and  rare  insight  are  need- 
ed by  those  who  administer  the  pecuniary 
resources  of  such  a  group  without  being 
naturally  related  to  it. 

The  demand  is  irresistible  that  where 
the  group  has  no  other  need  than  that  of 
pecuniary  aid,  the  community  shall  sup- 
ply that  lack,  so  that  a  good  home  may 
be  maintained  at  public  cost  as  a  price- 
less public  asset ;  and  the  provision  of  the 
California  juvenile  court  law  approves 
itself  at  once  in  theory  when  it  provides 
that  the  expense  of  maintaining  their 
own  children  may  be  allowed  to  parents 
out  of  the  public  funds  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court,  within  the  limits  fixed  by  the 
law.4 

When  both  parents  are  dead  the  rela- 
tives may  be  asked  for  contribution ;  in 
default  of  support. by  them  and  in  the 
case  of  really  homeless  children  a  simi- 
lar principle  is  recognized,  namely,  that 
the  wards  towards  whom  the  state  has 
the  privilege  of  assuming  the  full  par- 
ental relationship  shall  have  created  for 
them,  so  far  as  possible,  the  conditions 
characteristic  of  a  good  home.  In  this 
statement  is  embodied  the  doctrine  para- 
's** Report  floral  I'nmmimifin  on  ine  Toor  IJiw, 
Vol.  I.  I'art  IV.  Chapter  8.  Motion  410-420. 
Apix-ndlx  Vol.  XVII.  pp.  2fin  nnd  3:!7. 
•McCartney  Jureolle  court  law,  wet  Ion  21. 
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doxically  known  as  "boarding  out"  from 
institutions,  which  should  rather  be  called 
"boarding  in"  good  homes.  For  there 
are  childless  homes  as  well  as  homeless 
children,  and  the  task  of  fitting  them  to- 
gether, of  bringing  the  child  into  a  sim- 
ple decent  home  in  which  those  decencies 
of  habit  and  life  to  which  all  children 
have  a  right  may  be  supplied,  is  not  be- 
yond the  ingenuity  of  the  community. 
That  this  practice  should  be  extended  is 
another  urgent  recommendation  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Law.1 
It  is,  however,  no  simple  undertaking 
and  requires  intelligence,  devotion,  and 
real  unselfishness  on  the  part  of  those 
to  whom  the  supervision  of  the  children 
and  of  the  adopted  homes  is  entrusted. 
Already  in  Illinois  our  county  officers 
are  authorized  to  place  children  who  must 
depend  upon  the  county  for  care  in  homes 
rather  than  in  the  county  almshouse, 
when  this  can  be  done  "without  expense 
to  the  county."  It  is  only  a  question  of 
time  when  a  similar  policy  will  be  adopt- 
ed even  when  additional  cost  is  involved. 

From  the  experiments  which  have  been 
tried,  however,  two  sources  of  difficulty 
become  apparent :  the  first,  a  lack  of  that 
skill  in  handling  family  problems  which 
is  acquired  only  through  familiarity  with 
the  difficulties  of  family  life,  and  ignor- 
ance of  the  real  force  to  be  dealt  with 
when  the  normal  incentive  of  family  re- 
sponsibility is  removed.  Undoubtedly, 
for  a  considerable  time  to  come,  when 
poverty  is  the  sole  occasion  for  interfer- 
ence, reliance  would  best  be  placed  upon 
the  skilled  private  relief  agency,  from 
whom  eventually  a  technique  may  be  ac- 
quired and  taken  over  by  a  public  serv- 
ant. Obtaining  the  material  relief  is  sim- 
ple; administering  it  is  too  difficult  for 
our  public  servants,  who  at  present  are 
usually  untrained,  although  they  may  be 
honest  and  willing. 

In  the  case  of  families  in  which  es- 
sentials of  sound  living  other  than  ma- 
terial resources  are  lacking,  but  in  which 
there  are  spiritual  assets  to  be  husbanded, 
the  opportunity  of  the  agent  of  the  com- 
munity to  do  delicate,  permanent,  con- 
structive work,  presents  itself.  Such 
cases  are  those  of  foreign  families  in 

'Part  VII,  Vol.  2,  pp.  88  and  02. 


which  there  is  need  of  instruction  as  to 
the  difference  between  the  ambitions  of 
the  old  and  of  the  new  country  for  their 
young  people.  The  Italian  father  who 
.  puts  his  little  daughter  too  early  at  work 
that  she  may  earn  the  dowry  so  desirable 
as  an  assurance  of  a  fitting  marriage,  the 
Polish  father  whose  children  are  the  vic- 
tims of  the  peasant's  "land-hunger,"  the 
children  from  any  neighborhood  whose 
precocious  earnings  go  into  the  parlor 
furniture  or  a  little  better  outward  stand- 
ard of  living,  these  are  all  cases  in  which 
the  representative  of  the  best  American 
standard  of  child-care  has  occasion  to  in- 
struct the  parent  who  is  unintelligent, 
but  not  unfit. 

In  this  group  belong,  too,  the  difficult 
cases  in  which  the  father  maintains  a 
casual  attitude  toward  his  family  obliga- 
tions; perhaps,  originally,  because  of  dif- 
ficulty in  finding  work,  or  because  during 
his  boyhood  he  was  allowed  to  become  a 
casual  worker  at  some  blind-alley  em- 
ployment and  he  is  now  casual  in  all  his 
relations  to  life.  Here  is  a  task  requiring 
the  utmost  patience  and  endurance,  to 
find  the  possible  job,  perhaps  to  put  on 
the  screw  of  prosecution  on  the  ground 
of  non-support,  and  certainly  to  bring 
to  bear  every  available  influence  for  the 
sake  not  only  of  the  children  who  are 
the  occasion  for  interference,  but  for  the 
final  dignity  of  the  husband  and  wife. 

In  both  of  these  groups,  those  who- 
are  poor  and  those  who  are  unintelli- 
gent but  willing,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
theory  of  treatment  is  well  formulated; 
the  acquisition  of  technique  is  the  diffi- 
culty to  be  met  and  faced.  In  the  case  of 
degraded  families,  however,  there  is  the 
added  difficulty  that  as  yet  there  is  no 
adequate  theory  of  treatment ;  no  realiza- 
tion that  the  obvious  basis  for  the  policy 
of  maintaining  homes  by  public  help  is 
the  supposition  that  homes  are  good  and 
rendering  valuable  social  service.  Surely 
they  should  not  be  homes  in  which  de- 
moralizing conditions  are  making  a 
healthy  and  decent  life  impossible  for  the 
children.  Yet  where  shall  the  line  be 
drawn?  That  we  have  at  present  no- 
measure  to  apply,  no  test  with  which  to 
try  the  value  of  homes  may  be  illustrated 
by  some  interesting  cases  found  in  a 
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study  of  the  families  handled  in  a  single 
district  office  of  the  United  Charities  of 
Chicago  within  the  past  year,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  which  the  county  agent,  the 
representative  of  the  public,  has  had  a 
part.  Some  of  these  cases  had  been  un- 
der the  care  of  various  social  and  public 
agencies  for  a  considerable  time ;  but 
even  when  the  home  was  so  degraded 
that  the  child's  physical  and  moral  well- 
being  was  imperilled,  it  was  only  after 
extreme  delay  and  hesitation  that  the 
child  was  removed,  if  at  all.  While  the 
removal  of  the  child  is  rightly  regarded 
as  the  most  serious  step  which  can  be 
taken  in  family  treatment,  the  question 
should  be  raised  whether  the  time  is  not 
ripe  for  serious  action  when  the  child's 
whole  chance  of  a  decent  life  is  ruined 
by  delay. 

In  one  case  two  small  children,  a  girl 
of  three  and  a  boy  only  a  year  old,  were 
in  the  care  of  an  aged,  incompetent,  but 
devoted  grandmother  and  an  indifferent, 
degraded  father,  in  a  squalid  home  in 
a  rear  basement,  so  unsanitary  that  the 
attention  of  the  health  authorities  was  so- 
licited. A  drunken  uncle  helped  to  maice 
the  home  intolerable.  During  a  period 
of  ten  years  aid  was  given  the  family  by 
the  county  and  a  private  relief  society, 
while  the  church,  a  children's  protective 
agency,  and  a  probation  officer  were  at 
different  times  "at  work  on  the  case." 
After  ten  years,  during  which  time  the 
children's  little  bodies  were  infested  and 
infected,  the  little  girl's  person  violated, 
the  boy's  mind  stunted,  the  relief  agency 
not  only  refused  further  aid,  but  asked 
for  drastic  action  by  the  children's  court, 
and  the  family  group  was  broken  up. 
For  the  little  girl  there  was  no  hope,  and 
she  was  sent  to  an  institution  for  the 
feeble-minded  where  she  will  receive 
what  little  training  she  can  take.  The 
little  boy,  whose  mind  was  apparently 
so  dull  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  learn 
either  to  read  or  to  write,  was  boarded 
with  a  family  in  a  rural  community  where 
he  is  making  rapid  progress  in  the  new 
school  to  which  he  has  been  sent. 

A  similar  history  is  related  in  the  case 
of  a  violent,  untrained,  self-indulgent 
young  Italian  wife,  who  has  divorced 
the  father  of  her  seven-year-old  Andrew 


and  three-year-old  Maria  and  married 
the  man  who  is  now  the  father  of  her 
five-months-old  boy.  But  both  men  are 
agreeable  and  both  continue  to  be  her 
companions.  For  two  years  the  county 
and  private  relief  agencies  had  contribut- 
ed to  her  support.  Finally  the  boy  was 
sent  to  the  Parental  School,  the  baby  to 
a  children's  home,  but  the  littl*  girl  was 
left  with  the  mother  because,  in  the 
words  of  two  interested  visitors,  she  was 
"the  sole  restraint  on  her  mother." 
Later,  however,  while  the  county  was 
giving  coal  and  the  relief  society  paying 
rent,  the  little  girl  became  so  infected 
that  it  was  necessary  to  send  her  to  the 
county  hospital ;  and  at  last  after  the  two 
years  of  experiment,  during  which  the 
child's  body  and  mind  had  been  in  the 
gravest  danger,  the  agencies  involved 
wished  to  remove  her  from  the  home ;  but 
in  spite  of  brutality,  indecency,  disease, 
and  filth  the  court  could  not  take  this 
action,  because  the  witnesses  to  certain 
overt  acts  absented  themselves  from  the 
trial  and  refused  to  testify. 

In  another  family,  where  there  had 
been  a  history  through  fifteen  years  of 
begging,  drunkenness,  and  immorality 
on  the  part  of  the  parents,  both  the 
county  and  the  private  agency  had  given 
relief  with  pretty  full  knowledge  of  these 
conditions.  Finally,  the  struggle  was 
considered  so  hopeless  that  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  take  the  case  into 
court  and  ask  to  have  the  family  broken 
up.  A  chance  was  then  given  the  chil- 
dren, when  it  was  probably  too  late.  The 
superintendent  of  the  institution  to  which 
the  little  girl  was  sent  writes: 

The  disposition  of  Mary  is  not  indicative 
that  she  is  delinquent.  So  far  she  is  merely 
dependent.  I  think  it  will  take  the  united 
efforts  of  everyone  concerned  to  save  her  fiom 
becoming  delinquent  after  the  miserable  ex- 
perience she  has  had  in  her  home. 

For  homes  in  which  there  is  such  deg- 
radation the  theory  of  treatment  ought 
to  be  quite  simple.  It  is,  however,  ex- 
tremely confused  and  obscure,  because  of 
the  attitude  of  the  community  at  large 
and  particularly  of  persons  habituated 
to  the  legal  mode  of  thought.  As  has 
been  said,  the  control  of  the  parent  over 
the  child  has  in  the  past  been  so  com- 
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plete,  so  nearly  like  that  of  ownership, 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  a  thing  belonging 
to  a  person,  the  case  must  at  present  be 
very  clear  in  order  to  justify  interfer- 
ence. No  "taking  of  property"  must 
there  be  without  due  process — and  no  in- 
fringement of  the  parental  right  without 
evidence  of  criminal  abuse  or  demoraliz- 
ing influence  which  is  not  only  incontro- 
vertible, but  of  a  kind  extremely  difficult 
to  secure.  Only  recently  is  the  idea 
gaining  ground  that  this  enjoyment  of 
the  parental  relationship  is  a  privilege  to 
be  exercised  under  strict  accounting,  and 
to  be  justified  by  adequate  performance. 
When  that  idea  does  grip  the  community, 
as  sooner  or  later  it  must,  the  forfeiture 
of  the  rights  will  go  with  the  failure  to 
perform  the  duties.  Even  now  we  are 
learning  that  the  rights  of  the  children 
are  co-ordinate  with  those  of  the  par- 
ent, and  that  when  one  or  the  other  must 
suffer  the  right  of  the  child  to  grow  into 
decent  and  competent  maturity  must 
be  upheld.  The  separation  of  parents 
and  children  is  often  the  very  last  hope 
of  the  former  as  well  as  of  the  latter. 
Never,  to  be  sure,  should  the  separation 
be  for  a  longer  time  than  is  demanded  by 
the  requirements  of  the  children ;  but 
when  there  are  immoral  practices,  ob- 
scene language,  low  associates,  and  de- 
moralizing surroundings,  the  children 
should  be  lifted  out  bodily  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  not  hesitatingly,  but 
with  the  same  assurance  and  steadiness 
with  which  one  would  draw  them  from  a 
dangerous  bog  or  quicksand. 

On  no  point,  perhaps,  do  our  judges 
need  more  education  than  on  this.  They 
draw  their  precedents  largely  from  the 
cases  in  the  books,  and  from  contro- 
versies in  which  the  parties,  while  they 
were  often  morally  low,  did  not  always 
live  or  let  their  children  live  among  de- 
grading surroundings.  The  very  pres- 
ence of  the  parties  at  the  bar  of  justice 
was  evidence  of  a  pecuniary  ability  which 
might  shut  out  all  demoralizing  influ- 
ences except  their  own  from  the  lives  of 
their  children.  Such  would  be  true  in 

'Hey  «».  Orpenlilll,  4  Ad.  nnd  Kills.  624 :  Wel- 
iMley  v*.  Welluslcy,  1  Dow.  N.  8.,  152. 


the  cases  quoted  to  sustain  parental 
right.1 

The  children  whom  the  community  is 
most  often  called  on  to  protect,  however, 
are  found  in  homes  of  poverty.  If  in 
these  homes,  amidst  conditions  of  crowd- 
ed city  life,  the  parents  are  degraded, 
the  children  are  without  defence,  unless 
protected  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law. 
From  homes  in  which  the  safeguard  sup- 
plied by  decent  living  on  the  part  of  the 
parents  has  been  removed,  the  children 
should  be  swiftly  taken. 

Although  no  definite  standard  of  child- 
care  has  yet  been  formulated  a  device 
has  been  created  in  the  establishment  of 
the  juvenile  court  by  which  a  standard 
may  be  worked  out  and  effectively  ap- 
plied. When  the  statute  so  defines  "neg- 
lected and  dependent  children"  as  to  in- 
clude not  only  the  "destitute,  homeless, 
and  abandoned,"  but  "those  who  are 
without  proper  parental  care" ;  gives  to 
any  "reputable  resident  of  the  county" 
standing  in  court  for  the  purpose  of  call- 
ing attention  to  the  needs  of  any  group, 
and  vests  in  the  court  power  to  determine 
whether  the  interests  of  the  children  in 
that  group  would  be  served  belter  by 
leaving  parents  and  children  together  or 
by  separating  them,  the  necessary  ma- 
chinery and  authority  are  provided. 
There  remains  only  the  necessity  of 
working  out  the  full  implication  of  the 
word  proper,  and  of  developing  in  the 
court  the  appreciation  of  the  supreme 
importance,  in  determining  the  habits  of 
any  child,  of  the  conditions  surrounding 
the  early  years. 

Undoubtedly  many  adjustments  of  the 
machinery  of  the  court  will  have  to  be 
made,  new  parental  checks  in  the  shape 
of  adult  delinquency  laws  and  other 
means  of  control  devised ;  but  these  must 
be  used  with  intelligence  and  courage; 
and  this  can  be  hoped  for  only  when  the 
burden  of  proof  lies  upon  the  parent  to 
justify  his  right,  rather  than  upon  the 
child  to  claim  interference  and  removal. 
The  task  of  caring  for  the  destitute  home 
may  be  for  the  time  safely  left  to  the 
private  relief  society ;  the  problem  of  the 
degraded  home  demands  the  strong  hand 
of  the  state. 
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WHAT  THE  GOVERNORS  ARE  SAYING 
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Thirty-eight  state  legislatures  convened 
in  January.  Twenty  of  these  states  have 
democratic  governors  and  eighteen,  re- 
publicans. Recent  changes  in  the  party 
in  power,  and  the  inauguration  of  demo- 
cratic governors  in  many  republican 
strongholds  have  aroused  an  expectation 
that  a  democratic  program  of  state  legis- 
lation might  appear,  especially  in  dealing 
with  topics  which  the  Democratic  Party 
as  a  national  organization  has  considered 
to  belong  in  the  domain  rather  of  state 
than  national  legislation. 

Each  governor  necessarily  devotes  the 
larger  part  of  his  message  to  purely  local 
matters  pertaining  to  his  individual  state. 
There  are,  however,  many  topics  com- 
mon to  all  the  states,  upon  which  recom- 
mendations should  give  indications  of 
how  the  currents  of  public  opinion  arc 
set.  The  appeal  for  economy  and  a 
warning  lest  income  and  resources  will 
not  be  adequate  to  meet  the  demands 
upon  the  state's  purse ;  the  reform  of  em- 
ployer's liability  laws,  the  need  for  bet- 
ter corrupt  practices  acts,  the  regulation 
of  public  utility  corporations,  are  among 
the  topics  common  to  nearly  all  of  the  re- 
cent messages  to  the  legislatures,  or  in- 
augural addresses  of  the  new  governors. 

In  general,  there  is  no  evidence  of  a 
well  defined  program  on  these  or  other 
topics,  which  we  might  have  expected 
as  a  result  of  the  recent  meeting  of  gov- 
ernors at  Lexington.  Minor  and  formal 
matters  are  presented  with  some  uni- 
formity, but  the  larger  and  more  difficult 
questions  of  social  welfare,  in  which 
readers  of  THE  SURVEY  are  primarily 
interested,  are  treated  so  unevenly  as  to 
show  the  need  of  executive  enlighten- 
ment. "The  annual  conference  of  gov- 
ernors might  with  profit  have  one  of  its 
own  committees  report  the  results  of 
meetings  like  the  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction  and  the  scien- 
tific societies  which  met  recently  at  St. 
Louis. 

It  is  apparent,  from  the  utterances  of 
both  democratic  and  republican  govern- 
ors, that  the  present  year  is  likely  to  be 
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barren  in  matters  of  social  legislation, 
and  that  reactionary  principles  are  pretty 
widely  in  control.  Governor  Woodrow 
Wilson's  inaugural  address  iji  New  Jer- 
sey and  the  messages  of  Governors  Slc- 
Govern  of  Wisconsin  and  Osborn  of 
Michigan  are  exceptions,  though  not  the 
only  ones,  in  that  they  take  a  longer  look 
ahead  and  urge  the  more  immediate  and 
comprehensive  treatment  of  the  larger 
social  problems. 

It  is  always  necessary  for  a  governor 
to  urge  economy  in  the  use  of  public 
funds,  because  the  executive,  rather  than 
the  legislature,  usually  assumes  respon- 
sibility for  the  solvency  of  the  state  treas- 
ury. There  is  a  difference,  however,  be- 
tween a  perfunctory  recommendation, 
the  sounding  of  a  general  alarm,  and  the 
real  appreciation  of  what  sound  economy 
means  and  hoxv  it  can  be  obtained.  THE 
SURVEY  will  stand  with  good  citizens 
everywhere,  regardless  of  party  afnilia- 
tion,  in  upholding  efforts  to  apply  sound 
business  principles  to  the  expenditure  of 
public  moneys.  In  many  states,  however, 
the  governors  should  realize  that  the 
growth  of  population,  the  increase  of  de- 
pendents, and  the  necessarily  increasing 
burden  of  charitable  and  correctional 
work  to  which  the  modern  state  is  unal- 
terably pledged,  necessitate  the  expendi- 
ture of  large  and  increasing  sums  of 
money  for  the  maintenance  of  charitable 
institutions,  hospitals  for  the  insane, 
prisons,  and  perhaps  more  particularly 
for  wisely  directed  efforts  to  prevent  the 
further  increase  of  these  burdens  by  re- 
moving the  causes  that  give  rise  to  them. 
Not  always  the  curtailment  of  the  newer 
enterprises  or. the  refusal  to  consider  ad- 
ditional work  which  the  "State  ought  to 
undertake  is  the  wisest  economy,  but 
rather  the  discontinuance  of  longstand- 
ing extravagances,  the  unnecessary  and 
expensive  printing  contracts  for  the  bene- 
fit of  local  newspapers,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  supernumeraries  in  so  many 
branches  of  public  business,  are  the  kind 
of  economy  which  will  require  much  ur- 
ging on  the  part  of  an  efficient  executive 
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and  will  not  meet  with  eager  acceptance 
on  the  part  of  the  average  legislature. 

Governor  McGovern  recommends  for 
Wisconsin  a  commission  to  investigate, 
through  experts,  the  organization  and 
business  methods  of  the  departments  and 
institutions  of  the  state  government  and 
its  civil  divisions,  with  power  to  super- 
vise public  printing  and  to  co-operate 
with  the  statistical  and  economic  investi- 
gations of  the  federal  government  in 
order  to  secure  the  information  Wiscon- 
sin needs  to  meet  her  local  problems. 

The  reform  of  the  existing  employers' 
liability  law,  including  the  restriction  or 
abolition  of  the  fellow  servant  defense 
and  the  assumption  of  risk  doctrine,  and 
in  most  instances  looking  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  workman's  compensation  prin- 
ciple, is  recommended  by  Governors 
Pothier  (Rhode  Island),  Osborn  (Michi- 
gan), Tener  (Pennsylvania),  Fort  (mes- 
sage) and  Wilson  (inaugural  address) 
(New  Jersey),  Deneen  (Illinois),  Foss 
(Massachusetts),  Marshall  (Indiana), 
who  also  asks  for  an  industrial  court  with 
exclusive  jurisdiction  over  accident  cases, 
Carroll  (Iowa),  and  McGovern  (Wis- 
consin). 

Questions  of  taxation  play  the  usual 
important- part,  and  in  some  cases  are 
accompanied  with  a  recommendation  of 
the  income  tax  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution,  notably  in  the  message  of 
Governor  Dix  of  New  York  which  re- 
verses the  recommendation  of  his  prede- 
cessor, Governor  Hughes ;  and  in  the 
messages  of  Harmon  of  Ohio,  Marshall 
of  Indiana,  Carroll  of  Iowa,  and  Mc- 
Govern of  Wisconsin. 

The  initiative,  referendum  and  recall 
are  presented  fully  with  a  favorable  rec- 
ommendation by  Governors  Deneen  ( Il- 
linois), Osborn  (Michigan),  McGovern 
(Wisconsin)  and  Foss  (Massachusetts), 
and  the  referendum  alone  is  recommend- 
ed by  Governor  Marshall  (Indiana). 

A  very  decided  effort  is  widespread 
for  better  .legislation  to  cover  corrupt 
practices,  and  to  increase  the  power  of 
the  people  in  primary  elections,  notably 
as  found  in  the  recommendations  of 
Governors  Harmon  (Ohio),  Wilson 
(New  Jersey),  Dix  (New  York),  Mar- 
shall (Indiana)  and  Deneen  (Illinois). 

Among  the  miscellaneous  recommen- 


dations that  have  attracted  attention  are 
those  of  Governor  Harmon  (Ohio),  who 
advocates  a  single  board  of  control  for 
the  state  penal,  reformatory,  and  benevo- 
lent institutions;  of  Osborn  (Michigan) , 
employing  convict  labor  on  roads  and 
holding  publishers  responsible  for  dis- 
honest advertising;  of  Pothier  (Rhode 
Island),  giving  state  aid  to  the  extent  of 
$200  per  bed  to  hospitals  providing  for 
advanced  cases  of  tuberculosis ;  of  Mc- 
Govern (Wisconsin),  advocating  better 
public  care  of  indigent,  crippled,  and  de- 
formed children,  and  better  provision  for 
public  health  activities  at  the  state's  ex- 
pense; of  Deneen  (Illinois),  advising- 
complete  state  care  of  the  insane  poor ; 
of  Shafroth  (Colorado),  removing  men- 
tal deficients  from  state  insane  asylums 
and  providing  for  a  separate  institution ; 
of  Dix  (New  York),  concentrating  the 
power  of  the  lunacy  commission  in  a 
single  head;  of  Harmon  (Ohio),  sug- 
gesting better  methods  of  employing  con- 
victs at  useful  labor ;  and  of  Baldwin 
(Connecticut),  pleading  for  woman  suf- 
frage. 

Liquor  legislation  seems  to  be  less  in 
demand  and  comparatively  few  recom- 
mendations are  made.  Osborn  (Michi- 
gan) goes  into  the  question  quite  fully, 
advocating  higher  license  and  stricter 
control  of  saloons;  Kitchin  (North  Caro- 
lina) upholds  the  state  prohibitory  law 
and  urges  the  abolition  of  "near"  beer 
licenses;  Marshall  (Indiana)  proposes 
to  modify  the  local  option  law  in  the  di- 
rection of  greater  home  rule  for  the  cities 
and  towns  and  stricter  enforcement  by 
the  elimination  of  exceptional  club  privi- 
leges. 

Public  utility  commissions,  with  power 
to  fix  rates,  are  urged  by  several  gov- 
ernors, quite  forcibly  by  Wilson  (New 
Jersey),  Bass  (New  Hampshire),  Po- 
thier (Rhode  Island),  Deneen  (Illinois), 
Osborn  ("Michigan),  who  would  also  in- 
clude the  regulation  of  express  charges; 
Foss  (Massachusetts)  ;  and  the  increase 
of  the  powers  of  the  railroad  commission 
to  make  effective  a  recent  stock  and  bond 
law  is  urged  by  McGovern  (Wisconsin). 

The  popular  election  of  United  States 
senators  is  pretty  generally  recommended' 
by  the  democratic  executives,  and  Gov- 
ernor Dix  (New  York)  asks  his  Legis- 
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lature  to  petition  Congress  for  a  parcels 
post.  Better  enforcement  of  laws  pro- 
tecting woman  and  child  labor  is  urged 
by  Governors  Osborn  of  Michigan  and 
Dix  of  New  York. 

It  would  be  rather  difficult  to  predict 
the  lines  along  which  the  legislative  grist 
of  the  states  as  a  whole  will  converge  this 
year.  The  indications  are  that  the  meas- 
ures of  social  reform  in  which  readers  of 
THE  SURVEY  are  interested  and  are  pro- 
moting through  private  efforts,  which  in- 
many  instances  demand  for  their  realiza- 
ti"n  the  sanction  and  active  co-operation 


of  the  state,  will  not  occupy  a  large  place 
on  the  statute  books  of  1911. 

A  period  of  stagnation,  or  even  of  re- 
action, frequently  offers  the  best  oppor- 
tunity for  shaping  up  strong  forces  for 
the  next  forward  steps,  and  such  periods 
usually  precede  years  of  greater  activity 
and  progress.  Therefore,  there  is  no 
cause  for  discouragement  or  reaction  on 
the  part  of  social  workers.  The  prob- 
lems of  democracy  are  slowly  but  surely 
on  the  road  to  solution  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  goal  is  neither  uncertain 
nor  unattainable. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


MINIMUM  WAGE  AND  IMMIGRATION  RESTRICTION 


Following  the  Immigration  Commission'* 
report  to  Congress  in  December,  THE  SURVEY 
presented  the  range  of  its  findings  in  a  series 
of  articles  in  the  January  magazine  number. — 
the  first  rounded  interpretation  of  this  federal 
investigation  put  before  the  public.  As  a  gov- 
ernmental policy,  the  commission  recommend- 
ed restriction ;  as  a  method,  the  exclusion  of 
aliens  who  can  not  read  or  write.  Its  recom- 
mendations were  reviewed  favorably  by 
Joseph  Lee,  a  leading  advocate  of  immigration 
restriction,  and  unfavorably  by  Grace  Ab- 
bott, director  of  the  Immigrant  Protective 
League.  This  is  the  line  of  cleavage  over 
the  literacy  test  which  has  deadlocked 
•legislation  in  tbe  past,  making  strange  bed 
fellows  of  the  employing  interests  who  want 
tnrs  down  for  the  purpose  of  getting  cheap 
labor,  and  the  various  racial  societies  who 
want  to  keep  America  as  a  haven  of  refuge 
for  the  oppressed  of  other  lands.  As  a  pos- 
sible method  of  federal  immigrant  control, 
which  would  strike  at  the  economic  sources 
of  immigration  and  prevent  its  worst  economic 
effects,  without  shutting  out  fugitive  peoples, 
Paul  U.  Kellogg  suggested  that  the  Australian 
minimum  wage  idea  be  welded  to  our  immi- 
gration policy.  That  is.  to  make  naturalization 
papers  for  the  incoming  immigrant  (like  child 
labor  certificates  for  the  growing  boy)  the 
open  sesame  to  a  free  labor  contract  in  the 
congregate  industries  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  prohibit  the  hiring  nf  unnaturalized 
aliens  for  less  than  a  living  wage.  A  number 
,  of  communications  have  been  received  on  the 
subject  but  as  yet  no  incisive  analysis  of  its 
legal  aspects.  A  lawyer  whose  work  calls  him 
into  various  matters  affecting  the  alien  writes 
that  the  scheme  "would  be  in  conflict  with 
treaty  provisions,  international  law  and  comity 


regarding  international  treatment  between  na- 
tionals and  alien  residents,"  and  an  economist 
that  "the  constitutional  and  administrative  ob- 
stacles would  seem  insuperable."  On  the 
other  hand,  without  committing  himself  unre- 
servedly before  further  consideration.  Prof. 
Franklin  M.  Giddings  of  Columbia  University 
calls  it  "the  most  hopeful  program  and  the  one 
at  the  present  time  most  worthy  of  serious 
consideration  for  the  wise  restriction  of  immi- 
gration." 

To  THE  EDITOR: 

That  is  a  very  fascinating  suggestion  made 
by  Paul  U.  Kellogg  in  THE  SURVEY  of  Janu 
ary  7.  It  is  likewise  original,  of  course.  Best 
of  all,  it  has  the  merit  of  going  straight  to 
the  root  of  the  immigration  problem.  For,  as 
the  Federal  Immigration  Commission  asserts, 
that  problem  is  chiefly  economic,  and  spe- 
cifically connected  with  depressed  standards 
of  living  and  insufficient  rates  of  wages.  The 
question  of  the  proper  assimilation  of  immi- 
grants will  always  be  important,  indeed,  but 
it  can  be  much  more  readily  solved  than  the 
question  raised  by  their  injurious  influence 
upon  the  living  conditions  of  the  whole  body 
of  unskilled  laborers.  Grace  Abbott  attempts 
to  refute  the  findings  of  the  commission  on 
this  point,  with  the  assertion  that  the  immi- 
grant does  not  underbid  the  native  worker, 
except  unwittingly,  especially  when  he  is  mis- 
led by  labor  agents  or  employers.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  answer  does  not  meet  the  diffi- 
culty at  all.  For,  quite  apart  from  the  cases 
that  she  has  in  mind,  immigrants  must  and 
do  depress  wages,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
they  increase  the  supply  of  a  kind  of  labor 
that  is  already  too  plentiful,  relatively  to  the 
higher  kinds  of  labor.  So  that,  even  if  every 
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immigrant  were  as  alert,  as  shrewd  to  pursue 
his  own  interest,  and  as  anxious  to  raise  his 
standard  of  living,  as  the  most  intelligent  and 
most  atn'jitious  native,  the  bad  effect  of  un- 
duly increasing  supply  relative  to  demand, 
would  still  be  produced.  As  a  consequence, 
the  native,  as  well  as  the  immigrant,  must  ac- 
cept a  lower  wage  than  he  would  be  able  to 
command  if  the  great  mass  of  immigrants  re- 
mained away,  and  the  supply  of  their  kind  of 
labor  i.  e..  unskilled  labor,  were  not  thus  in- 
creased. It  is  all  a  question  of  supply  and  de- 
mand:  the  supply  of  a  certain  kind  of  labor 
is  excessive  relatively  to  the  demand  for  it, 
and  relatively  to  the  supply  of  other  kinds  of 
labor.  And  the  only  remedy  is  to  reduce, 
relatively,  the  supply,  either  by  elevating  a 
part  of  it  into  the  higher  kinds  of  labor 
through  industrial  education,  or  by  directly 
restricting  the  volume  of  the  supply  through 
the  erection  of  barriers,  artificial  barriers  if 
you  will,  against  it.  Since  the  first  method 
will  be  unavailable,  or  at  least  ineffective,  for 
a  good  many  years  to  come,  there  is  nothing 
left  for  a  practical  people,  such  as  we 
Americans  think  we  are,  but  to  employ  the 
method  of  restriction.  And  the  exclusion  of 
a  Inrge  part  of  the  immigrant  section  of  the 
supply  is  a  reasonable  measure  of  restriction. 
Here,  again.  Miss  Abbott  takes  exception 
to  the  conclusions  of  the  commission.  People 
still  leave  Europe  to  escape  "intolerable  condi- 
tions," she  says ;  consequently,  the  same  rea- 
sons exist  now  as  fifty  years  ago,  for  main- 
taining a  policy  of  unrestricted  immigration 
in  the  interests  of  the  oppressed,  whether  the 
oppression  be  political  or  economic.  She  is 
undoubtedly  right  as  to  the  principle,  the  es- 
sential facts  of  the  situation.  But  she  would 
probably  admit  that  the  amount  of  oppression 
which  the  present  generation  of  immigrants 
escapes  when  it  comes  to  America  is  consid- 
erably smaller  than  in  the  case  of  some  of 
the  earlier  generations.  I  speak  of  Europe  as 
a  whole,  not  merely  of  Russia.  Hence  the 
hardship  that  would  result  from  restriction  is 
less,  considerably  less,  than  it  would  have 
been  formerly.  Moreover,  and  this  is  the  dom- 
inant consideration,  until  recently  unrestricted 
immigration  was,  owing  to  the  different  eco- 
nomic situation  here,  only  less  beneficial  to 
America  than  to  the  oppressed  immigrants. 
Hence  there  was  no  reasonable  ground  for 
keeping  them  out.  Today,  their  arrival  at  the 
current  rate  has  a  distinct,  and  very  great, 
evil  effect.  It  means  nothing  less  than  the 
perpetuation  and  intensification  of  inhuman 
and  unchristian  planes  of  living  for  millions 
of  America's  inhabitants.  In  these  circum- 
stances our  duty  toward  the  oppressed  of 
other  lands  must  be  subordinated  to  our  duty 
toward  our  own  oppressed  population.  And 
our  duty  of  protecting  and  lifting  up  our  own 
oppressed  workers  may  quite  properly  be  dis- 
charged by  excluding  outsiders  until  such 
time  as  we  shall  have  put  into  effect  some 
other  solvents,  such  as  industrial  education. 
This  is  the  d<  liberate  view  of  one  whose 
parents  found  in  America  a  refuge  from  the 


"intolerable  oppression"  of  Irish  landlordism. 
But  "charity  begins  at  home;"  and  America's 
first  duty  is  toward  her  own  citi/ens,  and  the 
people  who  have  already  made  her  their) 
adopted  mother  Moreover,  if  immigra- 
tion should  continue  at  the  rate  which  it  has 
•  maintained  during  the  last  decade,  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  newcomers  will  have 
materially  bettered  their  condition ;  besides, 
the  immigrants  in  many  instances  would  be  a 
source  of  strength  to  their  own  countries,  and 
to  movements  for  the  betterment  of  con- 
ditions at  home. 

I  seem  to  have  got  away  from  the  subject 
upon  which  I  intended  to  write;  but  1  hope 
the  digression  is  only  apparent.  For  the  aim 
of  Mr.  Kellogg's  proposal  is  in  effect  restrict- 
ion of  immigration.  For  that  reason  the  pro- 
posal is  liable  to  the  objections  that  may  be 
raised  against  any  other  method  of  restrict- 
ion. As  a  means  of  preventing  the  economic 
evils  resulting  from  an  excessive  supply  of 
jow  skilled  immigrant  labor,  his  suggestion 
is,  as  I  have  clearly  intimated,  fascinating  in 
its  novelty  and  possibilities.  To  prohibit  by 
law  the  employment  of  any  immigrant,  within 
five  years  of  his  arrival,  at  less  than  a  living 
wage,  would,  if  the  law  were  held  constitu- 
tional and  were  enforced  as  well  as  the  aver- 
age law,  solve  the  immigration  question  more 
directly,  more  effectively,  and  more  satisfac- 
torily to  all  the  interested  classes,  than  any 
other  measure  that  could  be  devised.  In  a 
word,  the  proposal  has  all  the  advantages  so 
briefly,  but  clearly,  enumerated  by  Mr.  Kellogg 
in  his  article.  To  me  it  seems  to  have  the 
further  merit  of  opening  the  way  for  general 
minimum  wage  laws  applicable  to  citizen-labor, 
and  enacted  by  the  states  as  well  as  by  the 
nation.  Without  such  laws  (in  conjunction 
with  other  measures  regarding  industrial  ed- 
ucation and  employment)  I  do  not  see  how 
we  are  to  get  rid  of  the  most  obstinate  and 
injurious  factor  in  our  socio-industrial  prob- 
lems, namely,  insufficient  means  of  living  in 
a  very  large  section  of  our  population. 

The  practical  questions  raised  by  Mr.  Kel- 
logg's suggestion  concern  its  constitutionality 
and  its  enforcibility.  While  I  hesitate  to  ex- 
press what  is  necessarily  a  valueless  opinion 
on  the  former  point,  I  cannot  see  any  con- 
stitutional objection  that  is  insurmountable. 
So  far  as  I  know,  the  constitutional  guar- 
antees that  might  be  urged  against  the  pro- 
posal all  refer  to  citizens,  not  to  aliens.  True, 
the  prohibition  of  a  contract  to  employ  re- 
cently arrived  immigrants  at  less  than  a 
specified  rate  of  wages,  would  limit  the  free- 
dom of  the  citizen-employer  as  well  as  of 
the  alien  employe;  and  yet  this  freedom  is 
already  limited  by  our  foreign  contract  labor 
law.  If  this  is  constitutional,  why  would  not 
the  proposed  limitation  be  equally  constitu- 
tional, especially  since  it  does  not  forbid  the 
employer  to  enter  into  a  labor  contract  ab- 
solutely, but  only  to  enter  into  a  certain  kind 
of  contract?  The  fact  that  the  alien  had  al- 
ready become  a  resident  would  not  seem  to 
increase  the  constitutional  rights  and  priv- 
ileges of  either  party. 
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Concerning  the  feasibility  of  the  measure, 
we  see  at  once  that  if  the  wage  limit  were 
put  high  enough  to  be  really  effective  and 
beneficial,  a  considerable  proportion  of  ini- 
miKr.-uits  would  have  to  be  deported.  This 
would  happen  even  if  the  law  were  made  to 
apply  only  to  those  coming  into  the  country 
after  its  enactment ;  for  some  considerable 
time  would  be  required  to  convince  all  pros- 
pective immigrants  that  the  majority  of  them 
would  be  compelled  to  return  on  account  of 
inability  to  find  employment  at  or  above  the 
prescribed  wage.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  to 
me  that  this  drastic  measure  would  be 
justified  if  only  it  would  secure  the  obser- 
vance of  the  law.  Assuming  that  this  method 
of  deportation  is  formally  adopted,  we  have 
rmny  reasons  for  thinking  that  a  consider- 
able section  of  public  opinion  would  assist 
in  carrying  it  out,  and  in  otherwise  enfor- 
cing the  law. 

If  the  measure  were  limited  to  corpora- 
tion employments,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Kel- 
logg, it  would  be  less  thoroughgoing,  and 
in  some  ways  less  effective.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  would  strike  at  the  worst  phases  of 
the  situation  that  it  seeks  to  correct,  would 
be  less  hnrsh.  and  would  receive  much  larger 
support  from  public  sentiment.  Most  of  us, 
I  think,  would  prefer  the  measure  in  this 
form.  But  would  it  not  be  declared  un- 
constitutional as  setting  up  an  artificial  class 
distinction?  It  ought  not  to  be  so  consi- 
dered, for  the  distinction  between  a  corpora- 
tion and  an  individual  is  not  artificial,  and  is 
recogni7cd  by  law.  However  this  is  a  detail 
that  is  of  smnll  importance  as  compared  with 
the  proposal  itself. 

To  use  the  parlance  of  the  day.  Mr.  Kellngg 
has.  I  think  and  hope,  "started  something" 
that  ought  to  provoke  varied  and  enlighten- 
ing discussion.  The  lawvcr.  the  soci.il  stu- 
dent, the  economist,  and  the  philanthropist 
can  all  find  something  in  it  that  is  particularly 
appealing. — or  repelling. 

JOHN  A.  RYAN. 

The  St  Paul  Seminary. 

To  THE  EWTWI: 

A  few  davs  ago  I  said  at  an  immigration 
meeting  in  Buffalo  that  the  courage  and  pluck 
which  come  from  Fnrope  are  too  valuable  raw 
material  to  be  refused  because  they  lack 
there  the  education  which  they  seek  here  for 
their  children.  The  superintendent  of  educa- 
tion and  the  librarian  of  our  Public  Library 
agree  with  me.  and  these  would  not  make  a 
bad  jury  on  this  question.  The  next  day.  how- 
ever. 1  had  to  confess  that  I  was  shaken  by 
the  findings  of  the  United  Stites  Immigration 
Commission  as  reported  in  THE  Sfnvtv.  and 
the  editor  of  THE  SURVEY  has  asked  me  to 
explain  myself. 

The  commission  finds  "an  oversupply  of 
unskilled  labor"  and  desires  a  marked  reduc- 
tion of  immigrants  through  a  reading  and 
writing  test.  If  we  have  too  many  candidates 
for  the  opportunities  of  this  country,  it  is 
time  to  form  a  waiting  list.  In  the  language 


of  civil  service  reform,  "the  best  shall  serve 
the  state."  1  am  in  favor  of  a  competitive 
examination,  but  before  we  examine  we  must 
decide  what  we  are  examining  for.  Not  for 
skilled  places  surely.  Think  how  fifty  sen- 
ates would  ring  if  we  began  importing  for- 
eigners for  our  higher  places  instead  of  keep- 
ing them  at  the  bottom  where  of  course  they 
belong.  But  for  places  in  the  labor  schedule 
1  have  never  yet  heard  of  a  written  examina- 
tion. For  unskilled  labor  we  want  chiefly 
brawn  and  character.  Education  in  a  peas- 
ant does  not  indicate  character  or  native 
ability  so  much  as  opportunity  which  he  will 
find  here.  Educated  raw  material  is  less  raw, 
and  so  easier  to  digest,  but  what  we  are  after 
is  the  best  raw  material.  We  would  rather 
have  the  very  best  meats  and  do  the  cooking 
after  we  get  them.  A  little  cooking  often 
keeps  us  from  recognizing  bad  meat. 

I  am  saying  everywhere  at  present  that  pub- 
lic health  is  more  important  than  public  edu- 
cation, and  that  disease,  public  or  private,  is 
even  more  dangerous  than  ignorance.  If  we 
want  health  and  •muscle,  why  not  test  these 
by  examination,  just  as  we  do  for  policemen 
and  firemen?  If  we  want  agricultural  la- 
borers, or  a  diversion  from  the  city  to  the 
country,  whv  not  prefer  farmers  and  accept 
only  those  billed  to  country  towns?  Canada 
seems  to  do  something  of  this  sort.  We  are 
not  holding  an  examination  for  clerks,  and 
mere  native  intelligence  cannot  be  gauged  by 
literacy. 

As  a  free  trader  I  still  question  any  restric- 
tion of  immigration.  The  exodus  during  pan- 
ics proves  that  supply  and  demand  are 
effective:  and  we  have  left  much  undone  in 
compelling  immigrants  to  live  like  Americans. 
The  Romans  had  sumptuary  laws  to  check 
excessive  and  dangerous  spending.  We  have 
anti-sumptuary  tenement  laws  to  check  ex- 
cessive and  dangerous  saving.  Plenty  of  in- 
spectors, inspecting  at  nitrbt.  would  do  much 
to  stop  the  huddling.  This  will  raise  rents 
and  the  cost  of  living.  This  will  check  the 
flood  of  immigration.  This  will  raise  wages 
and  the  standard  of  living. 

I  am  one  of  the  increasing  minority  who 
are  tempted  by  the  minimum  wage  law,  and 
Paul  Kellogg's  alluring  and  audacious  sug- 
gestion, in  the  same  SURVEY,  of  a  minimum 
wage  law  for  recent  or  unnaturalizcd  immi- 
grants only  would  perhaps  avoid  the  consti- 
tutional objection.  He  expounds  it  very  elo- 
quently, and  I  wish  that  some  of  the  six 
social  congresses  which  met  last  month  at  St. 
Louis  could  have  discussed  this  proposition. 
It  has  many  curious  possibilities. 

FRF.PKRIC  ALMY, 
Secretary  Buffalo  C.  O.  S. 

To  THE  F.nm»: 

Mr.  Kellogg  is  ingenious  in  his  proposal  to 
place  a  restrictive  tariff  on  immigrant  labor. 
It  seems  to  me  more  than  likely,  however, 
that  if  his  plan  were  ever  accomplished  it 
would  re«ult  in  creating  a  privileged  class  and 
that  consisting  of  the  alien  laboring  man. 
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Assuming  that  the  proposal  is  a  constitu- 
tional measure,  it  does  not  seem  logical  that 
any  device  that  would  provide  a  minimum 
wage  for  the  benefit  of  the  immigrant  before 
such  legislation  had  been  achieved  for  the 
native-born  would  be  considered  favorably  by 
the  community. 

Though  Mr.  Kellogg's  plan  is  obviously  de- 
signed for  the  purpose  of  discouraging  immi- 
gration by  limiting  the  employment  of  alien 
labor,  it  is  probable  that  the  immigrants 
would  regard  it  as  a  safeguard  against  their 
exploitation.  The  fact  that  the  United  States 
government  held  itself  even  indirectly  respon- 
sible for  the  payment  of  $2.50  a  day  for  the 
alien  in  any  single  industry  would  be  adver- 
tised in  the  highlands  and  the  lowlands,  and 
I  fear  that  processions  of  immigrants  who 
have  bought  their  steamship  tickets  would  find 
it  difficult  to  differentiate,  particularly  before 
they  left  the  other  side. 

I  hardly  think  that  any  great  number  of  im- 
migrants would  be  cautious  enough  to  be  de- 
terred from  travelling  through  fear  of  not 
being  among  those  to  receive  that  $2.50  a  day, 
but  the  hope  of  being  among  the  favored  few 
would  give  it  all  the  lure  of  a  gamble.  It  is 
more  likely  that  on  the  chance  of  obtaining 
so  valuable  a  prize,  the  immigrants  would  be 
circling  round  the  corporation  tree  that  could 
drop  such  valuable  plums.  It  is  also  con- 
ceivable that  certain  organizations  known 
to  connect  up  the  pay  envelope  with  their 
company  stores  might  exercise  ingenuity 
to  discover  ways  and  means  by  which  the 
credit  and  the  charges  at  the  stores  would 
correspond  to  the  money  paid.  Some  device 
to_  make  the  wages  on  the  farm  measure  up 
with  the  mandatory  wage  of  the  corporation 
would  have  to  be  promoted,  in  order  to  equal- 
ize the  charm  of  agricultural  labor  as  com- 
pared with  this  well-rewarded  corporation 
employment 

LILLIAN  D.  WALD. 

Henry   Street   Settlement,   New  York. 

To  THE  EDITOR: 

I  think  that  a  provision  to  keep  out  all  im- 
migrants (with  proper  exceptions)  who  have 
not  made  contracts  calling  for  a  minimum 
wage  would,  if  it  could  be  enforced,  accom- 
plish a  good  deal  of  the  object  which  the 
restrictionists  desire  and  .which  the  comM 
mission  has  had  in  mind.  That  is  to  say,  it 
would  prevent  the  indefinite  keeping  down 
of  our  standard  of  living  by  the  influx  of 
lower  and  lower  levels  of  foreign  labor. 


The  difficulty  would  be  in  finding  any  way 
of  enforcing  such  a  provision.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  tell  whether  a  contract  was  genu- 
ine, and  impossible  to  see  that  it  was  after- 
wards carried  out  and  to  deport  the  immigrant 
in  case  it  was  not.  The  immigrant  coming 
in  under  such  a  law  would  be  like  those  ad- 
mitted during  Secretary  Straus's  administra- 
tion under  the  bonding  clause.  Few.  if  any, 
of  these,  I  think,  were  ever  sent  back,  and 
it  would  probably  have  cost  more  to  find  and 
identify  one  of  them  than  could  have  been  col- 
lected on  the  bond. 

The  same  object,  however,  can  actually  be 
accomplished  to  a  great  extent  by  adopting  the 
illiteracy  test,  one  great  advantage  of  which 
is  that  it  can  really  be  applied  and  can  be  so 
surely  applied  that  very  f.ew  cases  will  occur 
of  an  immigrant  coming  over  to  this  country 
and  having  to  be  sent  back. 

The  Liberal  Immigration  League,  by  the 
way,  has  sent  out  a  circular  letter  in  which  it 
says  that  the  immigrant  will  be  required  not 
only  to  read,  but  to  explain  selected  passages 
from  the  constitution.  This  of  course  is  a 
misrepresentation.  There  have  been  many  il- 
literacy bills  passed  by  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate, respectively,  and  several  are  now  pending. 
Not  one  of  them  that  I  ever  heard  of  con- 
tained such  a  clause,  nor  have  I  ever  heard 
such  a  clause  suggested. 

JOSEPH   LEE. 

Boston,  Mass. 

To  THE  EDITOR: 

In  your  current  issue  Paul  Kellogg's  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  Immigrant  Labor  Tariff 
are  somewhat  in  line  with  the  ideas  advanced 
by  Cavour  many  years  ago. 

This  great  Italian  statesman  suggested  that 
under  a  "protective"  tariff  framed  mainly  for 
the  benefit  of  the  laborer,  the  government  has 
the  right  to  fix  wages  in  the  protected  indus- 
tries in  order  to  see  that  the  main  object  of 
the  tax  was  assured. 

Most  of  our  unskilled  labor  is  employed 
in  the  protected  industries.  The  laborer  is 
urged  to  vote  for  this  tariff  in  order  that  he 
may  personally  profit  by  the  law.  His  share 
may  be  withheld  under  our  present  system; 
but  under  a  logically  framed  "protective" 
tariff  act  a  government  commission  could  fix 
the  minimum  wage  from  time  to  time  and 
by  so  doing  would  prevent  such  wage  falling 
below  the  standard. 

New  York.  CHARLES  H.  ISRAELS. 
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HOSPITAL  AND  UNIVERSITY 

New  York  city  has  suffered  under  the  reproach  that  its  great  hospitals 
have  not  contributed  in  a  reasonable  measure  to  medical  education,  and  that 
its  scientists  have  not  sufficiently  given  of  their  special  knowledge  and  skill 
to  the  care  and  cure  of  the  sick.  This  has  not  been  because  hospital  managers 
prefer  darkness  to  light,  nor  because  men  of  science  are  lacking  in  public  spirit 
and  humanity.  The  difficulty  has  been  one  of  organization.  There  has  been 
a  lamentable  maladjustment  between  resources  and  needs.  Artificial  barriers, 
originating  in  inherited  customs  and  mutual  misunderstandings,  and  perhaps 
even  more  in  a  lack  of  effective  imagination,  have  kept  science  and  disease  from 
that  struggle  at  dose  quarters  on  which  the  highest  hopes  of  humanity  depend. 

These  have  been  the  dark  ages  in  the  medical  organization  of  American  hos- 
pitals. Thanks  to  the  Carnegie  Foundation  we  are  in  position  to  appreciate  fully 
its  defects.  We  are  in  position,  however,  also  to  appreciate  that  the  light  has 
been  breaking  into  the  darkness.  Great  physicians  have  at  all  times  been  found 
at  the  bedside  of  the  sick  poor,  and  young  men  have  had  great,  even  if  not  ideal, 
opportunities  to  learn  under  direction.  The  universities  have  had  to  run  hither 
and  thither  in  their  determined  search  for  material  for  clinical  instruction,  but 
the  idea  lias  gradually  taken  root  that  on  the  whole  the  patient's  chances  are  not 
worse,  but  better,  if  the  operating  room  connects  with  a  laboratory. 

At  last,  however,  the  visions  of  philanthropy  and  those  of  science  have 
been  brought  definitely  into  focus.  Through  the  alliance  between  the  Presby- 
terian Hospital  and  Columbia  University,  and  the  gifts  of  Edward  S.  Harkness 
and  an  anonymous  donor,  we  are  to  have  an  ideal  hospital,  with  clearly  defined 
responsibility  on  a  great  university  for  the  support  and  direction  of  scientific  and 
educational  activities,  with  financial  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  university 
lor  the  precise  purpose  of  meeting  that  responsibility,  and  with  every  assurance 
that  from  other  resources  the  managers  of  the  hospital  will  meet  equally  what 
may  be  called  its  philanthropic  responsibility.  The  hospital  comes  to  the  uni- 
versity with  great  resources  at  its  disposal,  such  as  the  recent  bequest  of  Mr. 
Kennedy,  and  the  gift  now  made  through  Mr.  Harkness  to  reimburse  the  uni- 
versity to  the  extent  of  $50,000  or  $60,000  a  year — the  income  on  $1,300,000 — 
for  its  expenditures  in  carrying  out  its  share  of  the  agreement.  Even  greater  re- 
sources it  brings  in  the  established  reputation  and  honorable  history  of  the  hos- 
pital, the  devotion  of  its  trustees  and  staff,  its  promise  of  a  future  of  ever  in- 
creasing usefulness.  Yet  with  all  these  resources  it  comes  acknowledging  unre- 
servedly and  heartily  that  there  are  other  and  equally  essential  resources  which 
must  be  sought  in  an  institution  of  research  and  instruction. 

A  memorandum  given  out  by  Robert  W.  de  Forest,  vice-president  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Hospital  and  chairman  of  its  building  committee,  and  George  L.  Rives, 
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chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Columbia,  puts  the  essence  of  the  agree- 
ment in  the  following  terse  sentences : 

The  proposed  alliance  is  based  upon  the  belief  that  through  it  the  hospital  is  most  likely 
in  the  future  to  secure  for  its  patients  the  best  medical  and  surgical  talent,  and  that  the 
university  needs  such  an  alliance  in  order  to  enable  it  to  give  the  best  clinical  instruction 
to  its  students  and  opportunities  for  advanced  study. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  this  alliance  is  that  the  university,  in  return  for  the  privi- 
lege of  making  all  nominations  to  the  hospital  staff,  medical,  surgical,  and  special,  shall  meet 
the  expense  of  all  scientific  and  educational  work  connected  with  the  hospital. 

In  estimating  the  significance  of  this  alliance  it  is  to  be  noticed,  first,  that 
although  not  irrevocable  it  is  permanent.  Large  permanent  investments  are  to 
be  made  on  the  assumption  that  the  plan  is  to  succeed  and  that  it  is  not  to  be 
lightly  changed.  Second,  the  university  does  not  limit  its  own  financial  con- 
tribution to  the  expenditure  of  the  endowment  now  given  specifically  for  this 
purpose.  The  amount  to  be  spent  in  the  support  of  scientific  research  and  pro- 
fessional education  is  to  be  determined  year  by  year  by  the  university  and  will 
no  doubt  increase  as  new  opportunities  are  presented.  Additional  gifts  will  no 
doubt  be  sought  and  obtained  as  in  other  activities  of  the  university.  Third,  all 
of  the  independent  resources  of  the  hospital  will  now  be  available  for  the  care 
of  the  sick.  Pavilions,  wards,  and  beds  may  be  endowed  in  the  knowledge  that 
what  is  given  for  such  purposes  will  go  farther  than  heretofore,  because  the 
pathological  and  bacteriological  research  which  stands  behind  the  treatment  to 
be  given  to  their  occupants,  and  even  oversight  of  surgical  and  medical  treat- 
ment which  they  receive,  are  provided  by  funds  already  given  by  others. 

This  agreement,  therefore,  and  the  generous  gifts,  which  although  historic- 
ally subsequent  to  the  first  stages  of  the  negotiations  may  be  considered  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  plan,  represent  a  distinct  departure  in  the  medical  adminis- 
tration of  New  York  hospitals,  and  a  notable  landmark  in  the  development  gen- 
erally of  the  relations  between  the  medical  school  and  the  hospital  on  this  con- 
tinent. The  Rockefeller  Institute  has  created  its  extraordinary  model  hospital, 
primarily  to  serve  its  original  scientific  purposes.  Johns  Hopkins  University 
and  Hospital  in  Baltimore  have  long  stood  as  the  closest  approximation  to  an 
ideal  relation  between  the  two  institutions,  and  the  resulting  contributions,  both 
to  social  service  and  to  science,  are  too  well  known  to  require  rehearsal.  There 
are  several  similar  instances  of  affiliation,  as  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
and  in  Philadelphia.  To  these  has  now  been  added  an  example  of  sound 
organization,  whether  considered  from  the  side  of  science  or  from  that  of  phil- 
anthropy, different  from  the  others  because  the  conditions  are  different,  and  yet 
illustrating,  as  do  the  others,  the  principles  on  which  progress  and  the  greatest 
public  service  depend.  Those  principles  should  win  wider  recognition  from 
the  wisdom  and  foresight  with  which  they  nave  been  applied  in  this  instance. 

We  publish  elsewhere  the  letter  from  Edward  S.  Harkness  in  which  he  sets 
forth  the  purposes  of  the  gifts  to  which  we  have  referred,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  they  are  made.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  clearer  statement 
of  the  position  which  the  medical  schoo  may  legitimately  occupy  in  the  hospital, 
or  a  finer  appreciation  from  one  not  a  member  of  the  medical  .profession  of 
the  "underlying  province  of  medicine"  and  its  real  "mission  to  humanity." 
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THE  DOCTORS  BLACKWELL, 
FIRST  WOMEN    PHYSICIANS 

The  Women's  Medical  Association  of 
New  York  City  paid  honor  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Drs.  Elizabeth  and'Emliy  Black- 
well  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine  on  January  25. 
All  women  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
medicine,  which  has  been  opened  freely 
to  their  sex  only  in 
the  last  few  de- 
cades, owe  much  to 
these  pioneers  in 
the  fight  for  w«> 
men's  educational 
rights,  who  faced 
many  trials  and 
gave  long  years  of 
service  for  the  sake 
of  their  sisters-to- 
be  in  a  noble  call- 
ing. 

Sixty-three  years 
ago,  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  an  invalid 
friend  and  much 
against  her  per- 
sonal inclination. 
Dr.  Elizabeth 
Black-well,  after 
many  rebuffs  at 
better  known 
schools,  secured 
admission  to  the 
Medical  Depart- 
ment  of  Geneva 
University.  D  r. 
Stephen  Smith, 

one  of  her  classmates,  gave  tribute  to 
the  elevating  influence  of  her  presence 
in  the  lecture  rooms  and  told  how  she 
won  regard  from  those  prepared  to  scoff 
at  her.  Alice  Stone  Blackwell  drew  a 
deft  picture  of  the  personal  traits  of 
the  two  sisters,  who  though  fully  aware 
of  the  importance  of  the  pioneer  work 
they  were  engaged  in,  were  modest  and 
home  loving  folk.  Mrs.  Henry  Villard 
and  Dr.  Gertrude  B.  Kelly  spoke  from 
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the  knowledge  gained  by  years  of  as- 
sociation with  them,  while  Dr.  Abraham 
Jacobi  praised  the  Philadelphia  doctors 
who  gave  encouragement  to  Dr.  Eliza- 
beth Blackwell  when  she  was  seeking 
admission  to  a  medical  school,  and  to 
those  who  helped  her  during  the  first 
years  of  her  struggle  for  a  practice. 
Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  in  what  was 
perhaps  the  speech 
of  the  evening, 
summarized  the 
constructive  work 
performed  by  the 
sisters  in  spite  of 
the  most  disheart- 
ening obstacles  here 
and  abroad.  He 
gave  them  great 
credit  for  establish- 
ing the  New  York 
Infirmary  for  Wo- 
men and  Children 
which  grew  into  a 
hospital  and  medi- 
cal college  for  wo- 
men as  well.  The 
first  nurses  in  the 
Civil  War  came 
from  this  infirm- 
ary, and  the  La- 
dies' Sanitary  Aid 
Commission  grew 
from  a  meeting 
called  at  Cooper 
Union  by  those  in 
charge  of  it.  The 
Drs.  Blackwell  es- 
tablished a  training  school  for  nurses, 
started  a  system  of  lay  visitors  to 
the  homes  of  the  poor,  opened  a 
playground  in  the  yard  of  the  dis- 
pensary, founded  the  first  chair  of 
hygiene  in  a  medical  school,  and  the  first 
four-year  course  in  medicine.  Dr.  Eliza- 
beth Blackwell  early  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  a  campaign  of  moral  edu- 
cation. Her  writings  were  thirty  years 
in  advance  of  her  time,  but  one  of  her 
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EMILY   BLACKWELL. 

books,  The  Moral  Education  of  the 
Young,  has  been  republished  and  is  a 
recommended  reference  book  on  the  list 
of  the  American  Society  of  Sanitary  and 
Moral  -Prophylaxis.  The  book  is  now 
out  of  print. 

Dr.  Welch's  address  showed  clearly 
how  these  sisters  were  not  only  pioneer 
physicians,  but  forerunners  of  the  large 
group  of  social  workers  of  today. 

END  OF   CHICAGO 
GARMENT    STRIKE 

Forced  into  submission  by  the  impos- 
sibility of  continuing  longer  the  bitter 
struggle  against  hunger  and  cold,  the 
20,000  garment  workers  who  were  still 
on  strike  in  Giicago  against  the  concerns 
belonging  to  the  two  associations  of 
clothing  manufacturers  decided  on  Feb- 
ruary 3  to  return  to  work  uncondi- 
tionally, on  whatever  terms  their  employ- 
ers would  offer. 

This  means  that  they  go  back  indi- 
vidually, and  that  each  for  himself  must 
secure  whatever  redress  he  can  for  griev- 
ances at  this  time  or  in  the  future,  and 
must  make  his  individual  wage  bargain. 
The  organized  employers  in  these  two 


associations  have  thus  succeeded  in  de- 
nying to  their  employes  the  right  of  or- 
ganization, and  in  defying  the  plea  of  the 
workers  and  the  overwhelming  sentiment 
of  the  public  for  arbitration. 

Except  for  the  10,000  strikers  from 
the  Hart,  Schaffner  and  Marx  establish- 
ment who  secured  arbitration,  and  sev- 
eral thousand  other  workers  who  se- 
cured favorable  agreements  with  Sturm, 
Mayer  and  Company  and  other  com- 
panies,1 the  strike  has  been  lost.  Yet, 
even  among  the  20,000  starved  into  sub- 
mission— and  the  word  starved  is  used 
here  in  its  literal  meaning — the  gain  in 
spirit  and  in  learning  how  to  stand  by 
one  another  through  a  long  and  bitter 
struggle  will  scarcely  be  lost. 

The  action  which  ended  the  strike  was 
taken    suddenly    without    bringing    into 
consultation  the  joint  conference  which 
included    representation    from    the    Wo- 
men's Trade  Union  League  and  the  Chi- 
cago Federation  of  Labor  as  well  as  the 
national  executive  committee  of  the  Gar- 
ment Workers,  the  local  union,  and  the 
strikers'    committee.      This    conference, 
with  Pres.  John  Fitzpatrick  of  the  Chi- 
cago Federation  of  Labor  as  chairman, 
was  put  in  charge  of  the  conduct  of  the 
strike  in  November.    Without  the  efforts 
of  the  first  two  organizations  mentioned, 
the  strike  could  not  possibly  have  been 
maintained,    and   the    failure    to    consult 
Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  representing  the 
Women's    Trade    Union    League,    and 
President  Fitzpatrick  is  held  to  be  the 
grossest   sort   of   disloyalty   to   the   two 
persons  who  have  done  the  most  to  help 
the  strikers.     As  members  of  the  joint 
conference     committee     of     four     who 
brought  about  the  settlement  with  Hart, 
Schaffner  and  Marx,  and  who  were  ex- 
hausting every  effort  to  bring  about  sim- 
ilar settlements  with  other  concerns,   it 
is  pointed  out,   they  should   have  been 
kept    in    council    at    every    turn.      It    is 
held,   further,  in  Chicago,  that  lack  of 
loyalty  should  not  too  hastily  be  charged 
to  the  rank  and  file ;  but  still  deeper  sus- 
picion should  be  directed  at  the  part  which 
has   been  played  throughout  the   entire 
struggle  by  some  of  the  officers  of  the 

'See  THE  SURVEY  for  November  19,  December  10, 
17.  31.  1010.  and  January  21,  1911. 
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garment  workers — one  especially,  as  has 
already  been  pointed  out  in  THE  SUR- 
VEY, and  his  immediate  followers  have 
all  along  been  accused  of  attempting 
to  secure  personal  charge  at  the  sacritice 
of  the  best  interests  of  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  organization.  This  official's  posi- 
tion has  been  under  serious  question 
since  the  strike  of  the  garment  workers 
in  Chicago  six  years  ago. 

That  the  strikers  had  reached  their 
last  ditch  was  plain.  Despite  the  con- 
tinued contributions  of  public-spirited 
citizens  who  would  not  see  the  strike  set- 
tled on  a  basis  of  physical  endurance, 
and  despite  the  support  which  came  from 
many  trade  unionists,  including  the 
Hart,  Schaffner  and  Marx  employes  as 
soon  as  they  had  returned  to  work,  the 
funds  for  relief  slowly  dwindled  until 
abject  want  stared  into  the  faces  of  those 
who  had  been  for  twenty  weeks  uncon- 
querable in  their  spirit  of  loyalty  to  one 
another.  Finally,  it  is  reported  that  at 
their  meetings  on  February  3  they  said 
it  was  no  longer  a  physical  possibility  to 
keep  up  the  fight,  and  that  they  asked 
of  their  leaders  if  they  would  be  thought 
to  be  giving  up  their  union  principles  if 
they  went  back  to  work  to  relieve  their 
distress.  The  local  leaders  and  Pres. 
T.  A.  Rickert  of  the  Garment  Workers 
of  America  said  that  they  would  not  be 
considered  disloyal,  and  the  strike  was 
thus  at  an  end. 

LEGISLATIVE    BODY 
URGED  ARBITRATION 

The  Hart,  Schaffner  and  Marx  work- 
ers have  chosen  Clarence  Darrow  as 
their  representative  on  the  arbitration 
committee  to  adjust  their  grievances  and 
wages  and  to  suggest  means  for  dealing 
with  grievances  in  the  future.  Repre- 
senting the  employers  is  Carl  Meyer. 
These  two  attorneys  are  to  choose  the 
third  member. 

Much  pressure  for  arbitration  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  employers  be- 
longing to  the  Wholesale  Clothiers'  As- 
sociation and  the  National  Wholesale 
Tailors'  Association  by  the  legislative 
commission  appointed  on  January  16,  fol- 
lowing the  organization  early  in  the  strike 
of  an  impartial  voluntary  citizens'  com- 


mittee and  of  the  aldermanic  committee. 
The  legislative  commission  was  created 
through  a  resolution  passed  by  the  state 
Senate,  providing  for  the  appointment  of 
five  senators  to  investigate  conditions  sur- 
rounding the  strike,  the  efforts  at  settle- 
ment made  by  the  State  Board  of  Arbi- 
tration, and  the  proceedings  of  this  board 
and  of  the  other  committees  which  had 
sought  to  study  the  strike  and'find  some 
solution  for  it.  The  purpose  was  not  only 
to  help  settle  the  strike,  but  "to  bring  about 
such  legislation  as  will  make  arbitration 
compulsory  by  law."  A  delay  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  commission  occasioned 
much  comment,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
Secretary  J.  Mack  Glenn  of  the  Illinois 
Manufacturers'  Association  had  hastened 
to  Springfield  just  after  the  action  by  the 
Senate.  It  was  openly  charged  on  the 
floor  of  that  body  that  his  influence  had 
been  used  to  check  or  delay  action. 

The  hearings  before  this  commission, 
held  in  Chicago,  directed  especial  atten- 
tion to  the  records  found  in  the  central 
employment  bureau  maintained  by  the  so- 
called  "association  houses."  Thorough 
questioning  with  reference  to  secret 
markings  on  the  cards  in  the  catalog  of 


•j,       »._~—  >'"•'-*  "- 

Kobtnuon   in   Xeic    York    Tribun*. 

In  the  Trthune't  series  of  city  nuisances,  flrst 
place  was  given  to  dry  street  sweeping.  Allernnt- 
Inc  wet  and  dry  days  In  New  York  mnkc  the 
streets  dusty  as  summer  for  frequent  Intervals, 
Imt  the  sweeper  Is  not  preceded  by  a  sprinkler  a* 
In  the  months  officially  dry. 
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Cleland  in  Columbus  Dispatch. 

IDLE    HANDS. 

The  plight  of  the  man  who  is  not  only  In  prison 
but  has  nothing  to  occupy  him  has  been  discussed 
in  many  states.  The  Ohio  Legislature  has  been 
urged  to  provide  employment. 

applicants  brought  out  the  practical  ad- 
mission that  information  was  recorded 
bearing  upon  the  union  attitude  of  the 
applicant,  and  whether  he  was  known  to 
be  an  agitator.  Repeated  statements  in 
the  newspapers  by  the  chairman  of  the 
commission  denounced  the  employers  in 
no  uncertain  terms  for  their  refusal  to 
submit  to  arbitration  their  differences 
with  their  employes.  Equally  strong 
were  the  statements  of  the  citizens'  com- 
mittee, signed  by  Sophonisba  P.  Brecken- 
ridge,  Anna  E.  Nicholes  and  Prof. 
George  H.  Mead  of  the  University  of 
Chicago.  Progressive  labor  legislation  is 
not  unlikely  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  the 
Chicago  strike.  With  public  sentiment 
stirred  all  over  the  state,  the  time  seems 
opportune  for  a  vigorous  movement  in 
behalf  of  the  amendments  which  the 
Women's  Trade  Union  League  proposes 
to  the  ten-hour  law  regulating  women's 
work.  As  already  pointed  out  in  THE 
SURVEY,1  it  is  hoped  that  the  law  can  be 
changed  so  as  to  include  all  branches  of 
women's  work — adding  department  stores 
and  other  mercantile  establishments  to 
factories,  workshops,  and  laundries  as 
now  provided.  The  hours  per  week  are 
to  be  reduced  to  fifty- four  if  another 
amendment  is  secured. 

Another  agitation  concerns  a  proposed 
law  to  establish  a  minimum  wage  board. 

•See  TH«  SOEVEV  for  December  3,  1910. 


In  Wisconsin,  following  an  investigation 
by  the  Consumers'  League  of  Madison, 
Prof.  John  R.  Commons  is  preparing  such 
a  law  for  submission  to  the  Wisconsin 
Legislature.  The  results  of  this  investi- 
gation and  the  draft  of  the  law  are  to 
be  made  available  for  the  campaign  in 
Illinois. 

A  SUCCESSFUL  EXAMPLE  OF 
COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING 

Non-union  men  in  the  plant  of  the 
American  Steel  and  Wire  Company  at 
Waukegan,  111.,  demonstrated  in  the  past 
fortnight  the  value  of  collective  bargain- 
ing. At  the  same  time  they  proved  that 
men  of  different  foreign  nationalities 
can  stand  together  when  it  is  necessary. 

The  wire  drawers  at  the  Waukegan 
plant  are  Slavs  and  Swedes,  the  latter 
being  in  the  minority.  The  men  claimed 
that  for  some  time  the  rods  had  come 
to  the  drawing  department  in  such  a  con- 
dition as  to  retard  its  operation  and  so 
to  reduce  their  earnings,  since  they  are 
on  piece  work.  They  claimed  that  hooks 
had  lately  been  installed  above  the  frames 
at  such  a  point  as  to  endanger  their  eyes 
as  they  moved  about  at  their  work. 
There  was  also  a  misunderstanding 
about  the  scale  of  wages.  So  they  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  four  Slavs  and 
one  Swede  to  secure  an  adjustment  of 
grievances.  The  committee,  fearing  that 
Superindentent  Waldeck  might  be  un- 
willing to  meet  them,  and  feeling  their 
lack  of  ability  to  use  English,  requested 
a  local  attorney  to  take  up  their  griev- 
ances with  the  superintendent.  Accord- 
ingly, a  statement  was  sent  the  latter  on 
Monday,  January  23.  No  reply  having 
been  received  up  to  Wednesday  night 
400  wire  drawers  went  out  on  strike  the 
next  morning,  January  26.  On  Satur- 
day Superintendent  Waldeck  met  the 
committee  and  granted  all  its  requests, 
so  that  on  Monday  morning,  January  30, 
one  week  after  the  original  letter  was 
sent,  work  was  resumed. 

The  points  raised  in  the  strike  were 
granted  as  reasonable  and  as  intimately 
concerned  with  the  welfare  of  both  the 
company  and  the  employes.  Had 
there  been  a  permanent  committee  rep- 
resenting the  men  and  recognized  as  such 
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by  tne  management,  so  that  the  griev- 
ances could  have  reached  the  superin- 
tendent directly,  there  probably  would 
have  been  no  strike. 

CLOAKMAKERS     BEGIN 
WORK  FOR  SANITATION 

In  January  the  eight  inspectors  ap- 
pointed by  the  Joint  Board  of  Sanitary 
Control,  which  was  established  by  the 
terms  of  settlement  in  the  New  York 
cloakmakers'  strike  last  September  and 
which  is  made  up  of  Dr.  George  M. 
Price  and  Benjamin  Schlesinger  repre- 
senting the  union,  Max  Meyer  and  S.  L. 
Silver  representing  the  employers,  and 
Lillian  D.  Wald,  William  J.  Schieffelin 
and  Henry  Moxkowitz  representing  the 
public,  began  the  investigation  of  condi- 
within  the  shops,  the  first  step  to- 
ward establishing  a  standard  of  sanita- 
tion. John  L.  Turner  is  in  charge  of  the 
force  of  inspectors  and  the  board  is  to 
have  the  general  advice  of  Professor 
Winslow  of  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  of  C.  T.  (iraham  Rogers  of 
the  State  Department  of  Labor,  on  the 
subject  of  ventilation ;  of  E.  L.  Elliot, 
editor  of  the  Illuminating  Engineer,  on 
lighting,  and  of  H.  F.  J.  Porter  on  fire 
protection.  The  investigation  will  last 
through  the  season  of  rush  work  and  the 
results,  which  will  be  made  public,  will 
be  used  as  a  basis  for  securing  legisla- 
tion on  sanitation,  light,  and  fire  protec- 
tion. 

The  work  of  the  Sanitary  Board,  how- 
ever, is  not  to  be  limited  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  shops.  A  campaign  of  education 
in  >anitary  standards  has  been  begun 
with  the  mass  meeting  of  cloakmakers 
at  Cooper  Union  about  a  month  ago. 
ThU  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  meetings 
and  it  is  hoped  that  through  them  and 
through  articles  in  Yiddish  and  Ameri- 
can papers,  the  board  will  be  able  to 
rally  to  the  support  of  its  sanitary 
ideals  the  rank  and  file  of  the  workers 
in  the  clothing  trades.  The  money  need- 
ed for  the  work  of  the  board  has  been 
supplied  by  equal  contributions  ($1,000) 
from  the  union  and  the  manufacturers' 
association. 


JUVENILE  COURT  OFFICERS 
CLEANING    UP    LEXINGTON 

A  strong  wave  of  moral  reform  seems 
to  have  swept  over  Lexington,  Ky.,  and 
the  end  is  not  yet.  During  the  past  four 
months  several  women,  keepers  of  houses 
of  ill-repute,  or  procurists,  have  been  ar- 
rested for  harboring  young. girls  and 
boys,  and  have  been  fined  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred  dollars  and  in  some  cases 
a  jail  sentence  was  imposed.  A  sys- 
tematic series  of  raids  has  been  made  on 
twelve  gambling  places  and  fifteen  wagon 
loads  of  gambling  paraphernalia  have 
been  secured.  Fines  aggregating  $3,750 
have  been  imposed,  three  have  been  sent- 
enced to  a  year  each  in  the  penitentiary, 
and  five  cases  are  yet  to  be  tried  at  the 
next  term  of  court. 

When  the  cases  came  up  for  trial  in 
the  Circuit  Court  the  keepers  of  gambling 
places  presented  a  petition  in  which  they 
promised  to  refrain  forever  from  partici- 
pating in  gambling  if  immunity  from 
the  charges  filed  against  them  were 
granted.  Judge  Watts  Parker  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  refused  to  allow  any  compro- 
mise in  the  matter,  which  is  in  the  hands 
of  J.  Percy  Scott,  judge,  and  Lawrence 
\V.  Mahn,  chief  probation  officer  of  the 
Juvenile  Court.  Mr.  Mahn  was  recently 
elected  president  of  the  State  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Correction. 


vw*Sy 


Uorgan  in  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
THE  PIK!>   ril'EU  OF  TODAY. 
Philadelphia    contributed    fl.O.ld.noii     In    fifteen 
days  for  the   V.   M    C.   A.   lnillillnif  fund.     In   five 
and  a  naif  years  over  $12.0MO.OOO  hn»  been   raised 
by     C.     8.     Ward,     the     "National     Booster"     for 
the  V.  M.  C.  A..  In  nearly  a  hundred  of  the  larger 
cltle*  of  the  country. 
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Donahev  in  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
"IT'S  YOUR  MOVE." 

Recent  large  gifts  by  Mr.  Carnegie  and  Mr. 
Rock.- feller  have  been  seized  upon  by  cartoonists 
ami  para^ni|)lic-rs  as  a  "contest  in  philanthropy" 
In  which  the  stakes  were  ten  million  dollars. 

BALTIMORE  CONFERENCE  OF 
CHILD-CARING   AGENCIES 

The  semi-centennial  of  the  Henry  Wat- 
son Children's  Aid  Society  of  Baltimore 
was  fittingly  celebrated  last  week  by  a 
three  days'  children's  conference,  with 
many  speakers  from  without  as  well  as 
within  the  city.  The  suggestion  at  the 
closing  session  that  the  seventy  child- 
helping  agencies,  which  are  co-operating 
through  -the  Children's  Bureau  of  Balti- 
more hold  a  general  conference  and  ex- 
hibit next  fall  met  with  general  appro- 
val. The  work  of  the  Henry  Watson 
Children's  Aid  Society,  which  has  been 
pushed  forward  with  zeal  and  intelli- 
gence for  more  than  half  a  century,  and 
the  new  Children's  Bureau  of  Baltimore 
organized  last  year,  which  was  described 
by  Louis  H.  Levin,  were  the  chief  local 
subjects  discussed.  Children's  work  in 
Baltimore,  it  would  appear,  is  going  for- 
ward in  a  promising  spirit  of  co-opera- 
tion. 

The  keynote  of  the  conference  was 
struck  in  the  opening  address  on  What 
Child-Caring  Agencies  May  Do  to  Keep 
the  Family  Intact,  by  J.  Prentiss  Murphy 
of  Philadelphia,  who  set  a  very  high 
standard  of  obligation  for  those  who  pre- 
sume to  lay  hold  upon  a  helpless  child 
and  determine  its  whole  future.  High 
standards,  too,  formed  the  keynote  of 
Dr.  McKenna's  address  on  the  Catholic 
Children's  Home  Bureau.  That  the  use 
of  the  family  home  for  homeless  children 


is  not  a  modern  invention  he  proved  by 
quotations  from  the  Church  Fathers. 
High  standards,  again,  were  presented  by 
Walter  S.  Ufford  of  the  Washington  As- 
sociated Charities,  who  urged  specifically 
the  supervision  by  responsible  state 
agencies  of  all  children's  institutions,  re- 
gardless of  whether  or  not  they  receive 
public  funds;  and  that  this  public  super- 
vision shall  follow  the  child  into  its  foster 
home. 

Children's  bureaus,  national,  state,  and 
local,  were  discussed  by  Homer  Folks  of 
the  New  York  State  Charities  Aid  Asso- 
ciation. The  need  for  such  agencies  and 
the  impossibility  of  standardizing  chil- 
dren's work  without  them  was  strongly 
put,  but  Congress,  he  said,  the  state  legis- 
latures, and  the  county  boards  are  all  dis- 
posed to  shift  upon  the  other  fellow  the 
responsibility  for  their  establishment. 

Some  very  concrete  reasons  for  a  clear- 
ing house,  such  as  a  children's  bureau 
would  establish,  were  given  by  Edwin  D. 
Solenberger  from  the  experience  of  the 
Philadelphia  Children's  Bureau,  which 
was  created  by  the  joint  action  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Children's  Aid  Society,  the 
Philadelphia  Society  for  the  Protection 
of  Children,  and  the  Seybert  Institution. 
Mr.  L,evin's  address  on  the  Baltimore  Bu- 
reau completed  the  testimony  of  the  value 
of  a  central  agency,  not  only  for  registra- 
tion— which  of  course  is  of  great  value 
— but  in  constructive  work  for  the  im- 
provement of  child-helping  methods  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  children. 

Another  session  was  devoted  to  the  es- 
sential principles  of  juvenile  court  work, 
in  which  Judge  T.  J.  C.  Williams  of  Balti- 
more, Hastings  H.  Hart  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  Judge  William  H.  De- 
Lacy  of  Washington,  and  Brother  Paul 
of  St.  Mary's  Industrial  School  of  Balti- 
more participated. 

THIRD     WEEK    OF    THE 
CHILD  WELFARE  EXHIBIT 

To  the  social  worker  whose  mind  is  apt 
to  be  concentrated  on  the  discouraging 
aspects  of  the  child  problem,  the  confer- 
ences on  museums  and  libraries  at  the 
Child  Welfare  Exhibit,  New  York,  was 
in  some  ways  the  most  interesting  of  last 
week's  sessions.  The  speakers  had  been 
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in  a  position  to  watch  the  expanding  of 
the  child's  mind  in  a  favorable  environ- 
ment, divorced,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
from  the  unfavorable  conditions  of  its 
home  life.  John  S.  Billings,  head  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library,  traced  the 
growth  of  the  children's  library  from  the 
time  when  the  first  room  was  set  aside 
for  children  in  a  Massachusetts  public  li- 
brary, through  the  removal  of  a  lower  age 
limit  in  New  York  city  libraries  up  to 
the  present  time,  when  no  public  library 
is  built  without  a  room  set  apart  for  chil- 
dren. Mary  W.  Plummer,  director  of  the 
Pratt  Institute  Library  School,  which  has 
one  of  the  oldest  of  these  children's  rooms 
in  New  York,  told  of  the  effect  on  both 
mind  and  manners  of  such  a  room,  fur- 
nished with  the  means  of -intellectual  ap- 
peal through  pictures  and  books,  with 
story-tellers  to  stimulate  interest,  help 
concentrate  attention,  and  arouse  thought, 
and  friendly  librarians  to  encourage  and 
assist.  The  Brooklyn  Qiildren's  Mu- 
seum, the  only  thing  of  the  kind  in  the 
world — a  house  set  apart  in  a  beautiful 
park  and  full  of  everything  that  could 
interest  the  child  in  science  or  history, 
from  a  working  beehive  to  a  wireless  tele- 
graph station  where  a  boy  can  experiment 
and  make  his  own  apparatus — was  de- 
scribed by  the  director,  Anna  B.  Gallup. 
At  both  the  Children's  Museum  and  the 
Children's  Room  of  the  Natural  History 
Museum,  which  Agnes  L.  Roesler  de- 
scribed, the  child  is  allowed  to  handle  the 
specimens  he  is  studying,  to  listen  to  in- 
formal talks  by  the  director,  and  himself 
to  take  part  in  discussions.  Mary  E.  Fen- 
ton  told  of  the  work  of  the  Metropolitan 
Art  Museum  in  making  the  art  of  the 
centuries  the  possession  of  the  public 
school  child.  AH  these  institutions,  as 
well  as  the  Bronx  Zoological  Garden, 
about  which  Prof.  N.  L.  Britton  spoke, 
co-operate  with  the  public  schools  by  lec- 
tures, by  conducting  classes  through  the 
exhibits,  and  by  lending  collections  of 
specimens.  Other  speakers  on  libraries 
and  museums  were  Prof.  C.  E.  A.  Wins- 
low  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York  anrl  Robert  W.  de  Forest,  who  con- 
trasted the  intellectual  resources  of  the 
city  child  today  with  the  lack  of  them  in 
h! .  own  youth.  Professor  Winslow's 


figures  and  a  set  of  interesting  slides  of 
the  public  libraries  gave  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  vast  numbers  of  children  who  avail 
themselves  of  these  resources. 

Jane  Addams,  John  Elliot,  and  Robert 
A.  Woods  were  the  principal  settlement 
workers  who  spoke  at  the  conference  on 
that  phase  of  social  work,  *md  Mrs. 
Joseph  Bowen  told  how  the  settlement 
spirit  of  neighborliness  and  protection  of 
the  child  from  evil  influences  had  been 
spread  throughout  a  whole  city  by  the 
work  of  the  Juvenile  Protective  Associa- 
tion of  Chicago. 

Four  of  the  week's  sessions  were  de- 
voted to  food  and  health.  Dr.  S.  Josephine 
Baker  told  of  what  has  been  done  and 
what  remains  to  be  done  by  the  Bureau 
of  Child  Hygiene  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Prof.  C.  E.  A.  Winslow  urged 
the  introduction  into  the  public  school 
system  of  a  sensible  course  in  sanitation 
and  hygiene,  and  Dr.  Charles  E.  North  of 
the  Department  of  Health  told  something 
of  the  milk  problem  in  New  York  ami 
the  efforts  of  the  city  to  deal  with  it. 

Midway  between  the  discussion  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Wood  of  food  and  hygiene  for 
the  child,  and  the  care  of  the  sick  child 
which  was  treated  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Ellis. 
Dr.  Henry  Koplik  and  Lillian  D.  Wald, 
came  Dr.  Ottolengi's  talk  on  dental 
hygiene,  the  introduction  of  which  into 
the  public  schools,  he  maintained,  would 
prove  one  of  the  greatest  single  means  of 
lessening  disease  and  improving  nutri- 
tion. Dr.  Ira  S.  Wile,  in  his  paper  on 
the  causes  of  infant  mortality,  held  that 
the  most  fundamental  of  these  causes 
was  low  wages,  with  its  concomitants  of. 
room  congestion  and  malnutrition.  He 
summed  up  the  cure  for  an  excessive 
death  rate  among  infants  as  real  mother- 
hood made  possible  by  an  improved  in- 
dustrial system. 

Miss  Van  Blarcom's  paper  on  ophthal- 
mia nconatorum,  with  gonorrhea,  to- 
gether with  the  carelessness  of  midwives 
who  do  not  apply  the  simple  cure,  as  its 
cause,  was  closely  connected  with  the 
discussion  of  sex  hygiene  by  Dr.  Prince 
A.  Morrow  and  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot. 
Dr.  Morrow  based  his  appeal  for  sex 
hygiene  on  the  suffering  and  death  that 
immorality  brought  to  the  innocent,  and 
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the  heavy  burden  of  dependent  or  semi- 
dependent  degenerates  it  brought  upon 
the  state.  Though  his  appeal  was  upon 
the  ground  of  health,  it  was  the  health 
of  others,  and  as  such  it  was  fundamen- 
tally an  appeal  to  the  sense  of  responsi- 
bility. This  element  of  moral  responsi- 
bility did  not,  however,  seem  to  Dr. 
Cabot  to  be  sufficiently  strongly  brought 
out.  He  feared  that  the  health  problem 
in  venereal  diseases,  which  medical  dis- 
coveries might  soon  find  an  easy  way 
of  solving,  was  in  danger  of  thrusting 
morality  and  the  sacredness  of  person- 
ality into  the  background.  He  urged  the 
heavy  responsibility  on  educators  of 
bringing  out  this  moral  aspect  of  the 
problem. 

At  the  sessions  on  child  labor  Mary  Van 
Kleeck  treated  the  subject  of  tenement 
house  work,  Zenas  Potter,  field  agent  of 
the  New  York  Child  Labor  Committee, 
the  subject  of  street  work,  and  Phoebe 
J.  O'Connell  of  the  Alliance  Employ- 
ment Bureau,  the  problem  of  the  girl 
worker.  In  Mrs.  O'Connell's  opinion 
the  years  between  fourteen  and  sixteen 
were  of  so  little  economic  value  to  either 
the  girl  or  her  employer  that  it  would, 
in  the  long  run,  benefit  the  community 
to  raise  the  minimum  working  age  to 
sixteen.  This  belief,  indeed,  ran  through 
the  whole  discussion  of  child  labor.  James 
Gernon,  chief  mercantile  inspector,  told 
of  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  the  law,  and 
A.  J.  McKelway  and  Pauline  Golclmark 
spoke  of  the  economic  wastefulness  of 
child  labor,  the  latter  instancing  the 
feather  and  the  artificial  flower  indus- 
tries. In  these  trades  the  work  of  chil- 
dren has  not  only  reduced  earnings  (in 
the  case  of  feathers,  a  job  which  formerly 
paid  fifteen  cents  now  pays  three),  but 
had  so  lowered  the  grade  of  work  turned 
out  that  the  United  States  can  no  longer 
compete  with  France.  Mrs.  Florence 
Kelley,  as  well  as  Miss  Goldmark,  urged 
the  minimum  wage  as  a  means  of  pre- 
venting tenement  work,  and  an  extension 
of  the  New  York  child  labor  law  so 
that  it  would  specifically  cover  children 
working  in  the  sheds  of  canneries,  who 
are  now  by  a  legal  quibble  without  the 
sphere  of  its  protection.  She  also  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  the  enormous  ex- 


penditure for  the  present  exhibit  would 
lead  to  some  definite  results,  and  sug- 
gested as  objects  to  be  worked  for  im- 
provement and  better  enforcement  of  the 
street  trading  law,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  city  department  of  recreation 
to  provide  a  normal  and  happy  use  of 
that  part  of  the  child's  day  which  is  not 
spent  on  study. 

NEBRASKA  CONSPIRING  TO 
"HEAD    OFF    THE    SLUMS" 

In  th2  questions  discussed  and  in  the 
emphasis  placed  on  preventive  work,  the 
State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection, held  the  latter  part  of  January 
in  Lincoln,  brought  out  strikingly  the 
similarity  of  problems  in  Nebraska  and 
in  older  commonwealths  of  the  East.  The 
program  might  have  been  given  in  al- 
most any  state.  This  was  particularly 
true  of  the  address  by  Prof.  Lucile  Eaves 
on  the  importance  of  playgrounds  as  a 
part  of  public  education ;  by  Mrs.  K.  R.  T. 
Edhold  on  the  responsibility  of  the  com- 
munity to  prevent  tuberculosis,  and  by 
W.  E.  Hardy  on  insanitary  housing. 
Mr.  Hardy  urged  that  Nebraskan  com- 
munities take  warning  from  the  larger 
cities  of  the  country  where  congestion 
has  gone  further,  and  frame  laws  that 
will  act  as  preventives. 

Mayor  Love  of  Lincoln  in  his  address 
on  public  charities  returned  to  Miss 
Eaves's  theme  when  he  said  that  pre- 
vention is  more  important  than  relief ; 
that  with  public  amusement  to  offset  the 
saloon  we  shall  ultimately  be  able  to  abol- 
ish the  poorhouse.  But  since  the  poor- 
house  and  other  public  charities  are  at 
the  present  time  necessary,  he  urged  that 
poor  relief  be  not  given  in  the  present 
haphazard  manner,  but  administered 
through  organized  charity.  The  Rev.  A. 
F.  Wheatley  told  of  the  placing-out  sys- 
tem in  the  State  Home  for  Children,  now 
used  so  extensively  that  the  buildings 
are  growing  too  large  for  their  occup- 
ants. 

Following  the  addresses  by  E.  R.  Gib- 
son and  Margaret  Carus  on  probation, 
State  Senator  G.  F.  King  struck  an  un- 
familiar note  in  opposing  an  increase  of 
the  probation  system,  on  the  ground  that 
in  Nebraska  it  would  increase  the  tend- 
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ency  toward  lawbreaking,  which  in  his 
judgment  is  a  characteristic  of  the 
American  people.  His  reason  was  that 
the  average  county  judge  is  ignorant 
and  incapable  of  using  the  probation 
system  with  discretion. 

Other  subjects  discussed  were  the 
white  slave  trade,  the  securing  of  a  state 
board  of  charities  and  a  farm  colony 
and  reformatory  for  young  men,  «x- 
tending  the  system  of  suspended  sen- 
tence, providing  paid  probation  officers, 
and  establishing  a  system  of  state  fac- 
tory inspection,  all  of  which  were  made 
the  subjects  of  resolutions  passed  by  the 
conference. 

DR.  ELIOT'S  PLAN  TO 
TEACH  SEX  HYGIENE 

The  annual  conference  of  the  Ameri- 
can School  Hygiene  Association  in  New 
York  last  week  was  the  occasion  of  a 
careful  paper  by  Charles  \V.  Kliot  on 
school  instruction  in  hygiene.  This  body 
of  educators  and  physicians  has  left  off 
discussing  whether  or  not  sex  hygiene 
should  be  taught,  and  addressed  itself 
to  the  method  of  teaching.  This  is  per- 
haps no  less  significant  of  the  times  than 
the  fact  that  the  subject  was  presented 
by  an  ex-president  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity in  such  way  as  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  whole  school  world. 

Dr.  Eliot  finds  only  two  objections  to 
the  teaching  of  sex  hygiene  in  schools. 
The  first  is  that  it  is  an  unclean  subject 
about  which  we  should  continue  our 
world-old  conspiracy  of  silence.  A  suf- 
ficient answer  to  this  objection  is  its 
universal  failure,  he  said.  The  second 
objection  is  that  such  instruction  should 
be  given  to  children  only  by  their  par- 
ents. To  this  opinion  Dr.  Eliot  would 
subscribe — and  gladly  subscribe  because 
the  talking  over  of  such  vital  matters 
between  mother  and  child  would  establish 
a  new  and  stronger  bond  than  ever — 
were  it  not  f»r  the  fact  that  "the  great 
majority  of  parents  do  not  now  possess 
the  necessary  knowledge  or  the  faculty 
of  expression,"  and  for  the  number  of 
families  lacking  father  or  mother.  There- 
fore, he  argued,  school  instruction  in 
the  subject  is  necessary.  We  have  given 
up  trying  to  teach  reading  and  physiology 


at  home ;  why  cling  to  another  and  equally 
important  subject  which  most  of  us  do 
not  even  pretend  to  teach  our  children? 

An  exact  outline  for  such  teaching 
may  not  yet  be  made,  but  the  general  lines 
in-/  be  laid  down  with  confidence,  Dr. 
Eliot  said.  The  first  essential  is  pro- 
longed teaching  of  natural  history,  be- 
ginning early  with  botany,  going  on  to 
the  elements  of  zoology,  "both  subjects 
being  taught  in  the  most  complete  man- 
ner possible  with  incessant  illustration 
indoors  and  out-of-doors."  With  this 
should  be  associated  geography,  and  in 
rural  schools  agriculture. 

Based  on  this  nature  study  should  be 
demonstration  of  the  various  modes  of 
transmitting  life  which  is  the  highest  and 
ultimate  bodily  function  of  every  plant 
and  every  animal,  including  man.  De- 
monstration of  the  various  processes  of 
producing  plant  life  can  be  carried  on 
with  the  greatest  exactness,  and  to  this 
a  few  years  later  can  be  added  the  ani- 
mal world.  Dr.  Eliot  said: 

These  subjects  if  properly  taught  with  col- 
lecting box,  scalpel,  microscope  and  paper  and 
pencil  are  just  as  pure  and  innocent  for  chil- 
dren under  thirteen  as  chemistry  or  physics 
are.  There  is  nothing  sensual  or  unclean 
about  them,  nothing  which  does  not  tell  of 
order,  purpose,  adaptation,  co-operation,  and 
achievement.  Through  much  of  the  botanical 
instruction  and  more  of  the  zoology  runs  the 
thought  that  the  transmission  of  life  requires 
two  individuals  of  different  quality.  Children 
should  be  made  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
this  principle  before  any  sex  emotions  begin 
to  stir  in  them. 

Following  the  zoology  should  be  phy- 
siology, in  which  the  courses  should  be 
enriched  by  greater  instruction  concern- 
ing the  "causes  of  disease,  including  the 
recognized  contagions  and  the  modes  of 
infection,"  in  which  the  venereal  diseases 
should  receive  their  proper  place. 
Further,  Dr.  Eliot  held  that  "all  schools 
should  teach  explicitly  in  due  season 
those  elements  of  good  manners  and  cus- 
toms which  have  to  do  with  health  and 
the  preservation  of  bodily  and  mental 
purity." 

Finally  Dr.  Eliot  urged  the  single  stan- 
dard of  morals  for  men  and  women — 
a  subject  which  he  has  persistently  and 
skillfully  presented  before  many  kinds 
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of  audiences  the  past  few  months.     He 
said : 

Does  anyone  protest  that  this  educational 
process  will  abolish  innocence  in  young  man- 
hood and  womanhood  and  make  matter  of 
common  talk  the  tenderest  aiifl  most  intimate 
concerns  in  human  life,  let  him  consider  that 
virtue,  not  innocence,  is  manifestly  God's  ob- 
ject and  end  for  humanity,  and  that  the  only 
alternative  for  education  in  sex  hygiene  is 
the  prolongation  of  the  present  awful  wrongs 
and  woes  in  the  very  vitals  of  civilization. 


EDITORIAL  GRIST 
FATAL  POSTAL  ECONOMY 

FLORENCE  KELLEY 

The  federal  government  has  under- 
taken the  cost  of  maintenance  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  for  five  years  of  Albert 
Devvey  Carter,  a  twelve-year-old  boy 
whose  parents  live  in  Beaumont,  Tex. 
The  federal  officials  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  charged  with  caring  for  him 
during  the  years  of  adolescence  seem 
to  know  nothing  whatever  of  the  boy's 
previous  education  or  family  history. 
He  was  brought  to  them  from  Beaumont 
by  a  police  officer,  at  the  expense  of  the 
government. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  for  five  years 
of  Albert  Dewey  Carter  will  not  ap- 
pear in  the  records  of  the  Post  Office. 
The  burden  is,  however,  placed  upon 
the  Federal  Treasury  by  the  action  of 
the  postal  authorities  in  entrusting  to 
this  young  child  special  delivery  letters. 
He  opened  a  letter  and  abstracted  five 
dollars '  from  it.  His  sentence  is  thus 
one  year  for  each  dollar  entrusted  to 
him. 

The  employment  of  a  young  child  for 
the  responsible  task  of  delivering  special 
letters  containing  money  and  other  val- 
uables was  obviously  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  money,  which  would  have  had  to 
be  paid  as  salary  to  an  adult,  uniformed 
Utter  carrier,  duly  appointed  under  the 
civil  service  requirements,  at  a  salary 
fixed  by  law.  Could  anything  have  been 
more  crm-lly  self-defeating? 

The  institution  in  which  this  twelve- 
year-old  boy  will  spend  the  coming  five 


years  is  the  National  Training  School, 
made  up  of  about  350  boys  varying  in 
age  from  this  newest  and  youngest  pupil 
to  candidates  for  dismissal  by  reason  of 
their  approaching  twenty-first  birthday. 
The  school  receives  offenders  from  any 
state  which  has  no  training  school  of  its 
own,  and  from  the  District  of  Columbia, 
whence  only  those  boys,  white  and  black, 
are  committed  to  it  upon  whom  the 
beneficent  resources  of  probation  have 
been  exhausted  in  vain  by  Judge  de 
Lacy. 

Such  is  the  companionship  into  which 
this  child  is  thrown  in  consequence  of 
the  attempted  economy  of  the  postal 
authorities. 

The  public  is  entitled  to  know  whether 
other  boys  in  this  school  are  victims  of 
the  Post  Office  Department. 

Every  citizen  who  objects  to  having 
registered  and  special  delivery  mail  thus 
treated  with  less  respect  than  ordinary 
mail  might  well  address  a  protest  to 
Postmaster  General  Hitchcock.  Every 
one  who  objects  to  this  sacrifice  of  a 
child  to  a  cruel  experiment  in  false  econ- 
omy on  the  part  of  the  richest  govern- 
ment in  the  world  should  be  heard  from 
in  unmistakable  terms. 

FRANCIS  A.   FOY:    PRiEST 
PATRIOT,  FRIEND1 

HUGH  F.   FOX 

What  a  baffling  thing  it  is  to  try  to 
picture  such  a  man  as  Father  Foy !  Was 
it  his  training,  his  experience,  his  call- 
ing, or  all  combined,  which  made  him 
so  rounded  and  composite  a  character? 

Father  Foy  began  his  career  as  a  law- 
yer in  South  Jersey,  and  cut  his  politi- 
cal wisdom  teeth  as  secretary  to  United 
States  Senator  Smith.  The  caution  of 
the  lawyer  and  the  conservatism  of  the 
priest  tempered  wisely  his  discretion  with- 
out checking  his  initiative.  His  wise 
head  and  warm  heart  balanced  each  oth- 
er so  thoroughly  that  sympathy  and  san- 
ity were  one  with  him,  and  though  he 
was  ever  open-minded,  his  attitude  was 

'Father  Foy  died  December  11,  1910,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-three. 
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eminently  judicial.  But  he  was  an  in- 
scrutable sort  of  man.  In  spite  of  many 
years  of  close  association  and  friend- 
ship with  him,  he  remained  something 
of  a  mystery.  With  all  his  good-fellow- 
ship in  personal  contact,  he  maintained 
a  sort  of  detachment  and  reserve.  I 
imagine  that  only  those  who  came  to 
him  in  deep  sorrow,  or  great  difficulty, 
really  sounded  the  depths  of  his  being. 

Father  Foy  bore  a  personal  part  in  so 
many  matters  of  social  welfare  in  New 
Jersey  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  just  the 
right  niche  for  him.  Perhaps  he  was 
most  actively  and  constantly  identified 
with  the  Catholic  Giildrcn's  Aid  Society 
of  New  Jersey,  which  is  doing  the  work 
of  borne-finding  and  child-placing  for 
the  Catholic  institutions,  and  combines 
the  functions  of  a  Children's  Aid  Society 
and  a  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children.  He  served  as  sec- 
retary of  the  New  Jersey  State  Chari- 
ties Aid  and  Prison  Reform  Association 
for  four  years,  and  was  associate  editor 
of  th  'Vrjrv  Review  of  Charities 

and  Correction  which  is  its  organ.  He 
was  the  president  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Conference  in  1908.  Perhaps  the 
trend  of  his  mind  is  best  indicated  by 
the  following  passage  from  his  address 
on  The  Value  of  the  Conference: 

This  conference  is  essentially  a  forum  of 
the  people,  and  as  such  it  discusses  questions 
of  vital  importance  to  the  various  communi- 
ties and  to  the  state.  Social  problems  can  be 
solved  only  by  the  social  mind.  The  individual 
may  help  in  these  solutions,  but  his  conclusions 
will  l»e  of  no  practical  value  until  they  have 
been  incorporated  into  that  community  of 
thought  which  is  ever  striving  for  a  clearer 
comprehension  of  social  needs.  And  when 
this  collective  thinking  has  done  its  work — 
when  the  solution  has  been  reached— there  is 
no  power  in  the  world  that  can  destroy  the 
principle  or  proposition  which  embodies  such 
a  conclusion.  Moreover,  these  solutions  arc 
dynamic  in  character,  and  will  not  rest  until 
they  have-  reached  the  stage  of  constructive 
reality.  You  will  remember  the  years  of  de- 
bate and  deliberation  over  the  question  of 
sheriffs'  fees,  the  indeterminate  sentence,  and 
probation,  juvenile  courts,  child-labor,  and 
tenement  house  reform,  and  the  supervision  of 
charitirs.  We  cannot  expect  results  without 
work,  and  time  itself  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  solution  of  social  problems. 

What  we  can  all  do  is  to  apply  ourselves 


to  this  work  as  opportunity  may  offer;  and 
the  object  of  these  conference  gatherings  is 
to  afford  just  such  opportunities;  for  the  ex- 
pert who  least  of  all  is  sure  of  his  ground 
until  it  has  been  tramped  on  and  tested  by 
those  who  know  conditions  better  than  the- 
ories ;  for  the  worker  whose  methods  must  be 
brought  to  the  test  of  a  wider  experience  that 
they  may  gain  in  scientific  value;  for  public 
officials  and  others  whose  duties  HI  any  wise 
touch  on  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  people; 
and  for  the  plain  citizen  whose  routine  of  life 
must  have  many  points  of  contact  with  the 
problems  here  discussed. 

Father  Foy  stood  for  the  spirit  of  re- 
search in  such  work,  which  he  put  upon 
the  highest  plane  of  humanitarian  effort; 
and  while  he  insisted  upon  economy  and 
efficiency  in  the  conduct  of  state  institu- 
tions, he  constantly  urged  that  the  state 
should  make  adequate  provision  for  all 
of  its  wards,  and  that  it  should  not 
merely  build  for  this  day  and  genera- 
tion. 

He  was  an  active  member  of  a  num- 
ber of  the  committees  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction 
and  of  the  American  Prison  .Wo.iation, 
and  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  newly 
organized  movement  which  resulted  in 
the  National  Conference  of  Catholic 
Charities.  He  kept  thoroughly  abreast 
of  the  whole  literature  of  social  welfare 
and  economics,  but  his  attitude  was  that 
of  a  humble  student  who  constantly  seeks 
more  light  to  guide  his  course.  His  wide 
knowledge  and  experience  were  recog- 
nized in  his  later  years  by  the  heads  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  who  appointed  him 
supervisor  of  catholic  charities  in  the 
Newark  diocese.  While,  however,  he 
was  a  devout  and  faithful  servant  of 
his  church,  he  was  no  less  a  servant  of 
the  whole  community,  for  his  sympathies 
were  truly  as  broad  as  humanity  itself. 
(Is  it  not  a  significant  thing  that  the 
churches  which  are  closest  to  the  mass 
of  the  people,  and  which  have  the  clear- 
est understanding  of  human  needs  and 
weaknesses,  should  be  so  sane  and  tol- 
erant it-  their  views,  and  so  particularly 
free  from  the  theories  of  faddists  or  the 
vagaries  of  the  cranks?) 

Ths  ministry  of  such  a  man  as  Father 
Foy  has  no  end,  for  his  works  live  after 
him. 
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UNEMPLOYED     CROWD 
LODGING  HOUSE 

BAILEY  B.  BURRITT 

Executive  Secreuty  Committee  on  Criminal 
Courts 

The  Municipal  Lodging  House  of 
New  York  was  taxed  beyond  its  capac- 
ity during  the  month  of  January  for  the 
first  time  since  the  opening  of  the  new 
building  in  1909.  In  many  ways  this  is 
a  model  structure  with  accommodations 
for  700  persons.  When  the  building  was 
planned  it  was  expected  to  accommo- 
date for  years  to  come  all  the  persons 
in  New  York  city  in  need  of  temporary 
shelter.  During  the  last  month,  however, 
an  average  of  about  125  persons  each 
night  have  been  turned  away  and  accom- 
modation has  been  given  them  in  bare 
rooms  on  the  Twenty-sixth  street  dock 
because  there  were  no  vacant  beds  in  the 
lodging  house.  On  January  15,  of  982 
persons  provided  with  shelter,  286  were 
provided  for  on  the  dock.  A  comparison 
of  the  total  census  of  the  institution  for 
the  first  twenty-one  days  of  January  for 
the  last  four  years  emphasizes  the  pres- 
ent overcrowded  conditons.  In  1908 
this  was  9,717;  in  1909  it  was  9,163;  in 
1910  it  -was  7,401;  and  in  1911  it  was 

i6,995- 

This  high  mark  for  1911  is  due  in 
part  to  the  Ashokam  dam  and  other  ex- 
tensive public  improvements  which  have 
attracted  a  large  number  of  unskilled 
laborers,  many  of  whom  are  without  re- 
sources when  work  ceases  for  the  win- 
ter ;  in  part  possibly  to  the  increased  cost 
of  living,  which  is  making  it  increasingly 
impossible  for  men  to  find  a  means  of 
support  whenever  they  are  thrown  tem- 
porarily out  of  work ;  and  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  the  magistrates,  "for  some  rea- 
son, have  committed  to  the  workhouse 
as  vagrants  fewer  than  usual  of  the  men 
taken  to  court  by  the  lodging  house  au- 
thorities for  refusing  to  work  in  the 
stoneyard  maintained  by  the  Department 
of  Public  Charities,  and  for  giving  ficti- 
tious names  and.  addresses  which  make 
it  impossible  for  the  lodging  house  to 
investigate  their  need  and  eligibility.  In 
the  winter  of  1909-10,  637  persons  were 
taken  to  court,  443  of  whom  were  com- 
mitted as  vagrants.  During  the  present 


winter  724  persons  were  taken  and  only 
374  were  committed.  Failure  to  commit 
such  persons  results  necessarily  in  the 
breakdown  of  discipline  at  the  institu- 
tion, as  lazy  men  soon  realize  that  refusal 
to  work  involves  no  punishment. 

The  lodging  house  authorities  are 
confronted  with  a  baffling  problem.  Sev- 
eral needed  changes,  however,  suggest 
themselves.  First  of  all,  it  is  evident  that 
the  municipal  authorities  must  provide 
greater  facilities  for  temporarily  employ- 
ing homeless  men  who  are  unemployed 
and  without  resources.  When  properly 
inmates  of  the  municipal  lodging  house, 
such  men  should  be  required  to 
do  a  fixed  amount  of  work  each  day 
in  return  for  the  city's  bed  and  simple 
meals.  This  work  should  not  require 
more  than  a  half  day's  labor  by  able- 
bodied  men,  which  gives  them  an  op- 
portunity to  seek  employment  during  the 
other  half  of  each  day.  At  present  the 
city  provides  a  stoneyard  where  a  limited 
number  of  men  break  stone.  Such  facili- 
ties should  either  be  extended  or  other 
work  provided.  The  feeling  is  growing 
that  the  city  must  soon  provide  more  pro- 
ductive work  than  stone-breaking. 

A  second  needed  change  is  a  more 
careful  investigation  of  cases  to  deter- 
mine the  needs  of  persons  applying  to 
the  institution.  The  real  vagrant,  who 
is  interested  chiefly  in  avoiding  work, 
would  then  either  avoid  the  lodging  house 
or  strong  evidence  could  be  produced  to 
show  that  he  is  a  vagrant.  This  would 
result  in  his  commitment  to  a  penal  insti- 
tution. 

A  third  important  needed  change  sug- 
gested by  this  condition  of  affairs  is  the 
establishment  of  colonies  for  inebriates 
and  vagrants.  Many  of  the  men  who  ap- 
pear at  the  lodging  house  are  either 
habitual  drunkards  or  vagrants  who 
should  be  committed  on  indeterminate 
sentences  to  farm  colonies.  The  success- 
ful operation  of  such  a  colony  at  Witzwil, 
Switzerland,  was  described  in  THE  SUR- 
VEY for  February  4  by  Prof.  Frank  A. 
Fetter.  Witzwil  and  other  similar  colonies 
demonstrate  the  practicability  and  utility 
of  such  institutions.  A  law  passed  by  the 
Legislature  of  1910  authorizes  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  hospital  and  industrial  col- 
ony for  inebriates  by  the  city  of  New 
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York.  Such  a  colony  should  be  estab- 
lished forthwith.  Further,  legislation 
and  necessary  appropriations  should  be 
secured  during  the  present  winter  to 
establish  a  state  colony  for  vagrants. 
Efforts  have  been  made  for  the  past  two 
years  to  secure  such  legislation.  The 
new  Democratic  Legislature  has  an  op- 
portunity which  it  cannot  afford  to 
ignore. 

BOOKS   FOR   SOCIAL 
WORKERS 

LILIAN  BRANDT 

Contributing  Editor 

PUNISHMENT  AND  REFOIMATION.  By  Frederick 

Howard  Wines,  LL.D.    Thomas  Y.  Crowcll. 

New  York.     1910.     Pp.  370.     Price  $1.75;  by 

mail  of  THE  Sutvzv  $1.88. 

On  the  cover  this  is  called  a  "Revised  Edit- 
ion"; but  the  hopes  aroused  by  that  descrip- 
tion and  the  publishers'  announcements  are  not 
fulfilled.  The  book  is  a  "new.  enlarged  edit- 
ion", as  is  stated  on  the  title-page,  but  the  ' 
original  text  has  apparently  not  been  changed. 

The  additional  material  consists  of  a  pref- 
ace, in  which  Dr.  Wines  suggests  that  there 
is  need  for  "a  new  and  distinct  foundation 
which  should  devote  its  energies  exclusively 
to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  crime";  and 
two  papers  prepared  in  1904,  on  the  Treatment 
of  the  Criminal,  and  The  New  Criminology. 

In  the  wraith  (or  flood,  eruption,  landslide, 
if  you  prefer)  of  literature  on  social  problems 
which  has  been  issuing  in  the  last  ten  years, 
there  has  been  curiously  little  of  a  general  or 
historical  nature.  Punishment  and  Reforma- 
tion has  not  been  supplanted  by  any  other 
book.  In  view  of  this  fact  a  reprint  was  most 
desirable,  if  the  first  edition  was  exhausted. 
It  must  be  matter  for  regret,  however,  that  Dr. 
Wines  could  not  have  revised  it  by  including 
an  adequate  treatment  of  the  developments  of 
the  last  fifteen  years.  Looking  up  Courts  in 
the  index  (which  has  not  been  made  to  in- 
clude the  two  additional  papers,  by  the  way), 
we  find  the  sub-headings  Assyrian.  Ecclesiasti- 
cal, Hebrew.  Origin  of;  but  not  Domestic  Re- 
lations, Juvenile.  Night.  Reforms  in.  and  so 
on.  Indeed,  reading  through  the  index  and 
noting  omissions  gives  a  thrilling  sense  of  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  since  1895,  and 
strengthens  the  conviction  that  it  deserves  • 
historian  and  interpreter. 

Bmm  TIVM.    By  David  Lloyd  George,  M.  P 
Hodder  and  Stoughton.     George   H.   Doran 
Company.       New     York.       1910.      Pp.    326. 
Price  $1 ;  by  mail  of  THE  SUKVBY  $1.08. 
This    collection    of   public   speeches   by   the 
English  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  gives  the 
liberal  policy  of  social  and  fiscal  reform,  with 
its  underlying  principle  of  taxing  unearned  in- 
crement, in  such  a  form  that  he  who  runs  may 
read.     The  treatment  of  various  problems,  no- 


tably unemployment,  is,  perhaps  for  this  rea- 
son, inadequate.  We  are  reminded,  too,  of 
the  criticism  made  in  the  English  newspapers 
of  the  accuracy  of  some  of  Mr.  George's  in- 
stances of  untaxed  land  drawing  a  large  income. 
But  the  strength  of  campaign  speeches  is  ability 
to  make  telling  points  in  a  vivid,  colloquial  style 
that  will  catch  the  attention  of  an  uncritical 
audience;  and  that  strength  these  speeches 
have  to  a  high  degree. 

In  his  introductory  note  Mr.  Geerge  makes 
the  point  that  his  program  of  social  reform 
dates  back  to  long  before  1909,  that  is,  that 
the  proposals  in  the  first  budget  were  not  sim- 
ply an  electioneering  expedient  to  catch  votes 
for  the  Liberal  Party.  Evidence  of  this  ap- 
pears both  in  speeches  as  far  back  as  190.3  and 
also  in  the  tone  of  personal  sincerity,  at  times 
hotspur  enthusiasm,  in  some  of  the  later 
speeches.  In  view  of  this  personal  sincerity 
it  is  disappointing  to  note  those  compromises 
of  principle  in  later  speeches  which  "practi- 
cal politics"  demanded.  At  Newcastle  in  1003, 
for  instance.  Mr.  George  says  that  sixty-five 
years  is  too  high  a  mimimum  for  the  old  age 
pension,  because  "large  masses  of  the  working 
people  would  not  live  long  enough  to  benefit 
by  it."  In  April,  1909,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
combats  the  suggestion  that  the  age  limit 
should  be  reduced  from  the  still  higher  mini- 
mum of  seventy  years  on  the  ground  not  only 
that  it  is  financially  impracticable,  but  that 
many  are  still  able  to  labor  at  that  age. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  of  the  collection 
are  the  speeches  on  the  budget. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  SOCIAL  HELPFULNESS.  By 
Rev.  D.  J.  Fleming,  M.A..  M.Sc.  Nateson 
and  Company.  Madras,  India.  1910. 
The  suggestions  are  intended  for  native 
students  of  the  Christian  colleges  in  India  go- 
ing back  to  their  villages,  and  are  "written 
with  the  conviction  that  intelligent  and  effec- 
tive community  life  is  one  of  the  real  aims  of 
education."  Much  space  is  given  to  descrip- 
tions by  students  of  attempts  they  have  made 
to  pass  on  to  their  families  and  neighbors 
what  they  have  learned,  "rehearsing  before 
them  the  news  of  the  scientific  world,"  taking 
pains  to  make  their  words  "stand  on  the  same 
footing."  replacing  superstitious  explanations 
r>f  natural  phenomena  by  scientific  ones,  spend- 
ing days  walking  from  village  to  village  to  get 
signatures  to  a  petition  for  a  primary  school, 
loaning  good  books  in  the  vernacular  to  the 
villagers  who  can  read,  showing  magic  lan- 
tern pictures,  teaching  games  of  skill  to  re- 
place those  of  chance,  distributing  quinine  and 
getting  ponds  filled  up  in  malarial  districts, 
starting  a  crusade  against  rats,  creating  a  de- 
sire for  drains  and  helping  to  dig  them,  get- 
ting sick  children  into  the  hospital  in  spite  of 
parents'  superstitious  fears,  and  doing  many 
other  things  familiar  and  unfamiliar  to  social 
workers  of  the  new  world. 

Practical  outlines  are  given   for  studies  by 

individuals   or   groups   of   many   social   prob- 

lems,  adapted  to  the  condition  of  the  country 

and  with  references  to  obtainable  literature. 

It   is   pleasant   to  have   the   author's   assur- 
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ance  that  THK  STRVKV  has  been  a  real  stim- 
ulus and  help  in  getting  out  this  little  manual 
for  the  use  of  Indian  students." 

WHAT  DTANTHA   DID.     By  Charlotte   Perkins 

Oilman.       The    Charlton    Company.      New 

York.     1910.     Pp.   250.      Price  $i ;  by  mail. 

of  THE  SURVEY  $1.10. 

What  she  did  was  to  solve  the  domestic 
service  problem,  for  both  mistress  and  maid, 
in  a  southern  California  town.  Incidentally 
she  released  much  genius  which  had  been 
seemingly  misplaced  in  household  drudges, 
translating  its  possessors  and  their  husbands 
and  children  from  a  state  of  discontent  to  one 
of  happiness  and  efficiency ;  and  she  illustrated 
in  her  own  life  Mrs.  Oilman's  theory  that  a 
wife,  mother,  and  housekeeper  can  easily  be 
also  a  business  man. 

As  a  novel  the  book  has  slight  merit.  The 
personalities  do  not  interest,  in  spite  of  the 
interesting  emotions  and  ideas  ascribed  to 
them ;  and  there  are  minor  defects,  such  as 
changing  the  name  of  a  character,  which  be- 
speak hasty  writing. 

The  solution  Mrs.  Oilman  proposes  is  "not 
that  oft  repeated,  foredoomed  failure  called 
co-operative  housekeeping";  for  "the  ineffi- 
ciency of  a  dozen  tottering  households  is  not 
removed  by  combining  them."  She  maintains, 
on  the  contrary,  that  "every  family  is  a  dis- 
tinct unit  ...  Its  needs  are  separate  and 
should  be  met  separately."  But  "we  are  rap- 
idly ^approaching  an  improved  system  of  liv- 
ing in  which  the  private  home  will  no  more 
want  a  cookshop  on  the  premises  than  a 
blacksmith's  shop  or  soap-factory.  The  nec- 
essary work  of  the  kitchenless  house  will  be 
done  by.  the  hour,  with  skilled  labor;  and  we 
shall  order  our  food  cooked  instead  of  raw. 
This  will  give  to  the  employes  a  respectable, 
well-paid  profession,  with  their  own  homes 
and  families;  and  to  the  employers  a  saving 
of  about  two-thirds  of  the  expense  of  living, 
as  well  as  an  end  of  all  our  difficulties  with 
the  servant  question." 

A   saving  certainly,  but   "two-thirds"? 

COMMUNICATIONS 

AN  IMMIGRANT  LABOR  TARIFF 

To  THE  EDITOR  : 

From  his  breezy  blitheness,  from  his  in- 
genuous brushing  aside  of  all  "legal  and  ad- 
ministrative obstacles  in  the  way."  and  from 
his  vigorous,  convincing  suggestions  of  the 
terrible  pressure  of  recent  immigrant  labor 
upon  American  wage  standards,  one  is  led  to 
suspect  the  author  of  An  Immigrant  Labor 
Tariff  (in  your  issue  of  January  7)  of  being 
either  a  gentle  humorist  or  a  trenchant  advo- 
cate. Either  he  plays  with  us,  or  he  dis- 
guisedly  advocates  a  policy  of  complete  ex- 
clusion of  all  alien  labor. 
_  He  proposes  a  law  compelling  all  corpora- 
tions and  contractors  of  corporations  to  pay 
$2.50  per  day  to  each  immigrant  employe  who 


has  been  in  this  country  less  than  five  years. 
Such  a  law,  fairly  administered,  he  seems  to 
believe  would  both  secure  decent  livelihood  to 
immigrants  then  employed  by  corporations  or 
contractors,  and  lead  many  more  immigrants 
to  seek  country  employment. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  immigrant  com- 
mon laborers  come  into  the  L'nited  States 
yearly.  The  great  majority  of  these  are  un- 
prepared and  unwilling  to  go  to  American 
farms.  Further,  American  farms  and  farm- 
ing communities  prefer  not  to  have  most  of 
these  immigrants.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
mass  of  these  immigrants  seek  city  employ- 
ment and  city  corporations  and  contractors 
seek  them.  This  has  been  so  persistently  true 
that  corporate  labor  markets  are  already  well 
supplied. 

Taking  labor  conditions  as  they  are  in  the 
United  States,  probably  not  5.000  of  the  more 
than  500.000  alien  common  laborers  annually 
entering  this  country  would  be  employed  at  all 
by  corporations  or  by  contractors  if  they  had 
to  be  paid  $2.50  per  day.  This  novel  minimum 
wage  plan.  then,  granting  that  its  legal  and 
administrative  obstacles  resolved  themselves, 
would  take  away  from  immigrants  the  jobs 
they  now  seek,  and  would  make  it  impossible 
for  them  to  live  here  in  city  centers,  which 
they  wish  to  do.  It  would  thus  be  virtually 
prohibitive  of  further  alien  common  labor  im- 
migration. 

Perhaps  this  conclusion  may  be  more  clearly 
demonstrated  by  assuming  its  opposite  and 
then  noting  the  reductio  ad  absttrdum  which 
follows.  Grant  that  all  legal  and  administra- 
tive obstacles  were  resolved  and  that  the  plan 
worked  so  that  immigrant  common  laborers 
actually  got  their  desired  citv  jobs  at  $2.50 
per  day.  More  than  half  a  million  job-hungry 
immigrant  common  laborers  enter  yearly  now. 
With  assurance  of  $2.50  each  per  dav.  this 
number  would  double,  treble,  multiply  indefin- 
itely. But  to  assume  a  power  to  dictate  al- 
most doubled  wages  at  the  same  time  that  a 
vastly  increased  labor  supply  is  lured  into 
the  country  is  rather  obviously  to  assume  con- 
tradictories. 

The  plan,  then,  granting  its  feasibility, 
seems  to  promise  practically  complete  restric- 
tion of  all  immigrant  labor.  But  who  cares 
to  grant  its  feasibility?  It  is  refreshing  ex- 
ercise for  the  imagination  to  endeavor  to  con- 
jure up  that  social  Sherlock  Holmes  who 
would  suddenly  and  mysteriously  appear 
among  a  thousand  steel  workers,  point  his 
shapely  index  at  Jan  Jansen.  Olin  Olsen  or 
Luigo  Palermi  and  say  tragically:  "You  are 
an  alien.  You  haven't  been  in  this  country 
five  years.  You  are  not  getting  two  and  a 
half  per.  Drop  that  billet  and  hike  for  Min- 
nesota furrows  or  back  to  dull  Europe  for 
you."  The  federal  government  would  have 
to  subsidize  a  secret  service  big  brother  to 
shadow  constantly  each  individual  alien  admit- 
ted after  the  passage  of  this  law  for  minimum 
alien  wage,  or  the  law  would  be  so  dead  a 
letter  that  even  its  fond  parent  could  not 
recognize  the  remains. 
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Either  the  proposal  is  feasible  or  it  is  not 
feasible.  If  feasible,  it  effectually  stops  sub- 
stantially all  nlien  immigration  of  the  pres- 
ent common  labor  class.  If  not  feasible,  it 
accomplishes  nothing  save  to  add  to  the  gayety 
of  nations  by  engrossing  yet  another  wholly 
ornamental  law.  Its  proposer  certainly  would 
not  seriously  advocate  it  in  the  latter  case. 
If  he  believes  it  to  be  feasible  and  if  he  sees 
its  then  virtually  prohibitive  character,  why 
does  he  wantler  after  so  strange  gods?  Why 
does  he  not  favor  the  much  simpler  and  read- 
ily feasible,  even  though  sadly  less  original, 
plan  of  frankly  prohibiting  any  further  immi- 
gration of  alien  common  laborers? 

Possibly  such  a  plan,  rigidly  enforced,  would 
lift  the  blinding  fog  now  enwrapping  the 
American  laborer  and  would  give  him  chance 
again  to  locate  his  fixed  stars  and  to  get  his 
industrial  and  social  bearings.  If  common 
labor  immigration  were  wholly  stopped,  even 
for  a  single  decade,  there  might  then  be  rea- 
son to  discttss  the  desirability  of  legalizing  a 
fairly  high  minimum  wage  for  all  American 
common  labor — a  hopeless  ideal  so  long  as  the 
annual  inflood  of  a  near  million  job-seeking 
aliens  continues. 

The  advocate  of  this  novel  panacea  for  in- 
dustrial ills  is  resourceful  and  of  infinite  wit. 
My  he  may  insist  that  to  get  the  full  force 
and  beauty  of  his  scheme  we  must  assume  not 
only  that  "on  analysis  the  legal  and  adminis- 
trative obstacles  in  the  way  will  resolve  them- 
selves." hut  that  all  economic  obstacles  will 
also  considerately  dissipate  themselves  and  re- 
sign precipitately  in  favor  of  this  "bristling 
idea."  If  thus  he  insists,  let  us  withdraw 
•quietly  lest  we  disturb  the  Reformer's  Dream. 

WALTER  E.  CLARK. 

Department  of  Political  Science,  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York. 

To  THE  EDITOR: 

The  strongest  paragraph  in  Mr.  Kcllogg's 
lujrgestive  article.  An  Immigrant  Labor  Tariff, 
the  one  which  all  thinking  men  must  endorse, 
is  the  assertion  that  cheap  products  are  dear- 
ly bought  bv  the  nation  if  they  are  produced 
at  the  sacrifice  of  human  happiness  and  de- 
cency. The  various  proposals  for  restricting 
immigration  by  tests  have,  as  pointed  out. 
distinct  disadvantages  from  the  standpoint  of 
justice — the  immigrant  who  comes  to 
us  uneducated  may  never  have  enjoyed  any 
educational  opportunity.  He  may  have  qual- 
ities, pre-eminently  character,  which  will  make 
him  a  valuable  citizen.  Moreover,  the  chil- 
dren of  such  immigrants,  under  the  advantages 
offered  in  America,  do  acquire  education. 

The  proposition  Mr.  Kellogg  advances,  min- 
imum wage  for  immigrants  for  the  first  five 
years  of  residence,  is  open  to  the  objection 
that  often  it  would  prevent  their  getting  work 
and  would  make  of  many  such  immigrants  a 
public  charge,  involving  serious  hardships  up- 
on them  before  they  appealed  to  public  charity. 

Is  it  not  better  to  attack  the  whole  prob- 
lem from  an  entirely  different  side,  i.  i.. 


the  side  of  numbers?  Have  we  not  a  perfect 
right  to  determine  how  many  immigrants  we 
will  receive  each  year  and  to  designate  spe- 
cifically the  number  that  may  come  from  each 
country,  giving  preference  to  the  hardiest 
races?  Let  us  say.  merely  by  way  of  illus- 
tration, that  we  will  take  only  one-fifth  of 
the  number  who  came  to  us  during  1910  and 
apportion  that  fifth  not  only  to  countries, 
but  to  specific  sections  of  certain  countries, 
such  as  the  north,  in  preference  to  the  south, 
of  Italy. 

The  process  of  selection,  by  which  we  aim 
to  receive  only  immigrants  sound  in  mind  and 
body  as  well  as  of  good  character,  might 
well  be  revised  from  time  to  time  in  the  light 
of  experience.  But  superimposed  upon  all  such 
selection  should  be  the  determination  of  the 
maximum  number  which  we  are  willing  to 
receive  annually.  The  philosophy  underlying 
such  a  proposition  is  that  abundance  of  good 
land,  other  things  being  equal,  makes  for 
the  happiness  and  welfare  of  the  community 
more  stoutly  than  any  other  single  factor  of 
economic  activity.  To  continue  to  admit  the 
present  flood  of  immigrants  is  to  hasten  the 
thy  when  our  country  shall  be  overcrowded. 
This  means  not  only  throwing  away  the  in- 
heritance of  our  children,  but  bringing  meas- 
ably  nearer  the  trying  social  conditions  which 
so  many  European  countries  are  compelled  to 
face. 

THEODORE  MARBURG. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

CONVALESCENT  MEN  1OR   NEWSBOYS 
To  THE  EDITOR: 

The  regulation  of  children  in  the  street 
trades  has  been  the  subject  of  recent  leRi>Ia- 
tion  in  a  few  states  and  in  several  cities.  Most 
important  of  the  street  trades,  as  far  as  chil- 
dren are  concerned,  is  the  sale  of  newspapers 
and  periodicals.  The  dangers  incurred  in  this 
occupation  have  .been  clearly  demonstrated  in 
your  magazine.  At  present  we  are  unable  to 
control  this  type  of  work  under  our  child 
l,i  hnr  laws,  owing  to  a  legil  technicality 
which  makes  newsboys  independent  merchants. 
There  is  no  reason  why  newspapers  should 
have  the  privilege  of  virtually  employing  child 
labor,  with  slight  restrictions,  save  that  this 
work  does  not  interfere  with  the  child's  school 
attendance,  nor  confine  him  indoors. 

Our  hospitals  are  continually  turning  out 
tuberculosis  patients  as  "cured"  or  with  "dis- 
ease arrested."  These  men  arc  sent  home  with- 
out means  of  support,  though  they  are  seldom 
capable  of  immediate  self -maintenance.  Occa- 
•  tonally  there  is  temporary,  outdoor  relief 
from  municipal,  county,  or  private  sources,  but 
the  ex-patients  are  expected  to  shift  for  them- 
selves all  too  soon.  The  greater  number  of 
them  return,  logically,  to  their  former  occu- 
pations, where  conditions  so  favorable  to  the 
disease  as  to  have  overcome  healthy  individu- 
als in  the  first  place,  make  short  work  of  the 
convalescent. 
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Now  the  question  I  wish  to  raise  is,  why 
not  do  away  with  both  of  these  evils  at  once, 
by  letting  the  discharged  tuberculosis  patients 
take  the  place  of  the  newsboys?  Some  such 
suggestion  was  made  by  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley 
at  a  meeting  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee, March,  1909,  (see  Supplementary  An-  • 
nals  of  the  American  Academy,  p.  235,  vol. 
33.)  but  does  not  seem  to  have  received  fur- 
ther consideration.  The  outdoor  work  is  just 
what  the  convalescents  need  to  complete  their 
recovery,  and  would  not  their  substitution  for 
the  children  solve  the  street  trades  problems 
as  far  as  newspaper  selling  is  concerned  ? 

This  program  might  be  carried  out  by  either 
a  state  or  municipal  licensing  system,  provided 
that  the  police  power  so  exercised  did  not  seri- 
ously interfere  with  individual  or  property 
rights.  The  jurisdiction  of  municipalities,  as 
trustees  for  the  public,  varies  with  their  char- 
ters. In  most  cases  the  fee  to  the  property 
extends  to  the  middle  of  the  thoroughfare, 
and  the  public  has  an  easement  for  traffic  pur- 
poses. The  decision  has  been  rendered  that 
"on  the  general  question  as  to  the  rights  of 
the  public  in  a  city  street,  we  cannot  see  any 
material  difference  in  the  principle  with  re- 
gard to  the  extent  of  the  rights,  whether  the 
fee  is  in  the  public,  or  in  the  adjacent  land- 
owner, or  in  some  third  person."  (Barney  vs. 
Keokuk,  94  U.  S.  324,  1877,  Dillon,  Sects  689- 
99;  quoted  by  Ernst  Freund.  Pohce  Power 
p.  147.)  The  municipality  has  the  right  to 
regulate  who  shall  sell  on  its  thoroughfares. 
"It  is  not  one  of  the  purposes  for  which  streets 
are  established,  to  afford  a  convenient  place 
to  expose  merchandise  for  sale"  (Ibid  p.  173 
(ef  seq.)  It  has  been  held  that  peddling  on 
the  streets  may  be  made  dependent  or  licensed 
(Re.  Nightingale,  n  Peck.  168)  or  entirely 
prohibited,  (Commonwealth  vs.  Fenton,  139 
Mass,  195;  White  vs.  Kent,  11  Ohio,  St.  550). 

Surely  property  owners  would  have  no 
ground  for  complaint  as  the  pavement  would 
not  be  blocked  to  any  greater  extent  than  at 
present.  Indeed,  instead  of  roaming  young- 
sters, there  would  be  responsible  grown  men 
at  fixed  stations. 

The  sales  of  newspapers  would  not  be  affect- 
ed to  a  noticeable  extent,  as  a  remarkably 
small  part  of  the  street  sales  are  made  to 
transients,  persons  who  do  not  buy  from  the 
same"  person,  at  the  same  corner,  every  day. 
The  circulation  managers  estimate  that  only 
four  per  cent  of  the  Milwaukee  papers 
sold  come  under  this  head,  and  that  most,  if 
not  all,  of'  these  would  be  sold  to  the  same 
people  at  regular  places,  if  no  others  were 
provided. 

It  would  not  bs  dangerous  to  the  public 
health,  for  the  patients  dismissed  from  the 
hospitals  would  either  be  completely  cured, 
or  would  have  been  taught  how  to  protect  the 
public  from  contagion  if  their  recov  r\-  n-cre 
not  complete.  Aside  from  these  considera- 
tions, the  open  air,  would  practically  prevent 
danger  of  infection. 

There  are  still  some  questions  to  be  set- 
tled before  this  suggestion  could  be  carried 


out.  That  licensing  can  be  required  is  true, 
but  would  it  be  possible  to  add  a  restriction 
to  the  law  favoring  one  class  of  applicants 
against  another '(  ihis  mignt  be  avuutco  if, 
without  a  specific  clause  in  the  law,  the  cus- 
tom of  licensing  ex-patients  were  established. 
Is  it  justifiable,  or  even  possible,  to  drive  the 
present  occupant  of  a  corner  out  of  business 
by  refusing  him  a  permit?  Would  it  be  pos- 
sible for  a  state  to  protect  such  a  monopoly? 
Would  it  not  be  manifestly  unfair  to  give  to 
one  man  a  corner  that  would  net  him  fifty 
dollars  a  week,  and  to  another,  a  corner  netting 
only  fifteen  dollars  a  week? 

If  these  objections  can  be  overcome 
and  the  plan  is  found  to  be  feasible, 
two  laws  should  be  presented  to  the  various 
legislatures  in  session  this  year:  _  first, 
one  forbidding  children  from  _  engaging  _  in 
street  trades,  at  least  in  the  business  districts 
of  cities;  and  second,  one  licensing  this  semi- 
dependent  class.  The  public  would  receive 
better  service,  the  children  would  be  protec- 
ted, and  a  large  group  of  men  made  self- 
supporting. 

Madison,  Wis.  ALEXANDER  FLEISHER. 

GIRLS  AS  NEWSBOYS 

To  THE  EDITOR: 

In  THE  SURVEY  for  December  31,  I  find 
an  account  of  the  adoption  in  Hartford,  at 
the  instance  of  the  Juvenile  Commission, 
of  an  ordinance  regulating  street  sales 
by  children.  From  the  last  paragraph  it 
might  be  inferred  that  the  clause  in  the  ordin- 
ance which  requires  the  superintendent  of 
schools  to  issue  licenses  regardless  of  the  sex 
of  the  child  was  inserted  by  recommendation 
of  the  Juvenile  Commission.  This  was  not 
the  case.  The  clause  was  put  in  by  the  com- 
mittee on  ordinances  of  the  Common  Council 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  mayor. 

The  Juvenile  Commission  was  unanimous  in 
its  judgment  that  no  girl  should  be  permitted 
to  sell  papers  or  other  articles  on  the  street. 
The  commission  was  led  to  this  judgment  by  a 
very  careful  investigation  of  the  newsgirl  con- 
ditions in  Hartford  made  by  Mary  Graham 
Jones,  a  member  of  the  commission  and  head 
worker  of  the  Hartford  Social  Settlement,  a 
close  personal  friend  of  many  newsgirls  for 
the  last  twenty  years.  Her  investigation  re- 
vealed facts  so  vile  and  revolting  as  to  the 
demoralizing  effect  of  newspaper  peddling 
upon  girls  that  the  commission  without  hesi- 
tation took  its  position  as  opposed  to  this 
practice. 

(Rev.)   ROCKWELL  HARMON  POTTER. 
President,  Juvenile  Commission, 

Hartford,  Conn. 

WHOSE  ARE  THE  STREETS? 

To  THE  EDITOR: 

Your  illustration  of  lower  Fifth  avenue  at 
the  noon  hour,  brings  to  mind  all  the  foolish 
things  that  have  been  said  and  written  about 
the  invasion  of  this  high-priced  quarter  by  the 
garment  workers. 
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Was  it  not  plainly  to  be  seen,  when  the  new 
buildings  east  and  west  of  Fifth  avenue  and 
on  the  avenue  itself,  at  such  streets  as  Eight- 
eenth, were  built,  that  they  would  be  occupied 
in  just  such  a  manner?  Then  the  factory  law 
forbidding  the  eating  of  meals  where  the  gar- 
ments were  made  drove  them  out  of  the  shops. 
Where  were  they  to  go?  What  provision  was 
made  to  see  that  they  had  proper  restaurants, 
rest  rooms,  or  shelters?  "Nowhere  to  go  but 
out!"  The  street  is  their  promenade  as  well 
as  yours  or  mine,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Un- 
der heaven,  what  law  could  prevent  them 
using  it? 

If  the  great  landowners  did  not  want  these 
harmless,  hard-working  people  to  wander  in 
droves  up  and  down  this  wide  thoroughfare, 
crowding  the  fine  ladies  off  the  sidewalk  and 
"killing"  the  avenue  for  retail  trade,  why  did 
they  not  take  steps  to  provide  them  with  res- 
taurants, reading-rooms,  roof  gardens  (all 
these  new  buildings  have  flat  roofs),  and  so 
on? 

They  have  only  themseJves  to  blame.  By 
illegal,  repressive  measures  they  have  tried 
to  drive  these  people  off  the  streets,  without 
giving  them  an  alternative.  And  dearly  have 
they  paid  for  it  in  loss  of  trade  and  property 
values. 

It  is  a  wonderful  sight  to  see  them  on  a 
fine  day,  clear  out  to  Broadway  and  Union 
Square.  All  are  about  of  a  size  and  mostly 
of  one  type.  Little,  flat-brimmed  derby  hats 
(where  do  they  get  them— you  never  see  the 
like  for  tale?)  Neatly  dressed;  starched 
shins  and  collars,  black  coats.  Many  of  them 
will  be  proprietors  of  shops  in  a  year  or  two. 
They  make  wages  that  would  seem  fabulous  at 
home,  in  Poland  or  Lithuania.  Many  of  the 
rich  men  in  the  women's  garment  trades  were 
journeymen  only  a  few  'yean  ago. 

JOSETH  D.  HOLMES. 

New  York. 

TEACHING  PRISONERS 

To  THE  Eorroi: 

Much  more  effective  than  correspondence 
courses  for  the  inmates  of  prisons  would  be 
an  extension  of  school  work  within  the  prisons 
to  include  all  the  inmates  who  wish  to  avail 
themselves  of  it.  The  prisons  of  New  York 
have  well  organized  schools,  but  for  lack  of 
room  they  are  limited  to  the  most  needy  men. 
Their  work  might  be  enlarged  to  include  all 
men  in  prisons. 

AH  the  prisons  have  large  libraries  which 
might  be  utilized  for  educational  purposes 
along  various  lines. 

The  educational  work  needed  in  the  prisons 
cannot  be  done  by  correspondence.  It  must 
be  largely  personal  and  adapted  to  the  spec- 
ial conditions.  It  must  be  done  under  the  di- 
rection of  expert,  and  sympathetic  teachers, 
fired  with  an  altruistic  spirit. 

There  is  no  more  potent  factor  for  social 
hygiene  in  the  prisons  than  the  schools.  Their 
work  should  be  extended  until  it  reaches  prac- 
tically all  the  men. 

There  is  probably  no  better  school   system 


to  be  found  in  penal  institutions  in  any  coun- 
try than  the  one  in  operation  in  the  New  York 
prisons  at  Sing  Sing,  Auburn,  and  Clinton. 
The  defect  is  in  its  limitation  to  less  than 
one-third  of  the  inmates. 

A.  C.  Hiu. 
Albany. 

DENTISTS  AS  SOCIAL  WORKERS 

To  THE  EDITOR: 

I  note  in  your  issue  of  THE  SURVEY 
for  December  31  a  short  articte  entitled 
Mouth  Hygiene  Mass  Meeting.  In  this 
connection  it  may  be  of  interest  for  you 
to  know  that  the  National  Dental  Association 
has  a  permanent  committee  upon  this  subject, 
of  which  Dr.  W.  G.  Ebersole,  of  Cleveland,  is 
chairman.  For  several  years  the  association 
has  been  attempting  to  stimulate  interest 
along  these  lines  with  some  considerable  de- 
gree of  success. 

In  Cleveland  there  are  clinics  maintained 
in  five  or  six  schools,  volunteers  doing  the 
work.  In  Cincinnati  we  have  a  clinic  which 
is  operated  by  paid  workers,  employing  two 
graduate  dentists  and  a  woman  who  investi- 
gates cases,  etc.  In  Dayton,  Toledo  and 
several  other  cities  in  Ohio,  clinics  are  either 
operated  or  will  be  in  a  short  time. 

In  addition,  permanent  "lecture  committees" 
are  at  the  disposal  of  the  public.  We  ad- 
dress the  school  children  and  teachers,  and 
hold  exhibits  similar  in  nature  to  those  of 
the  anti-tuberculosis  movement. 

I  direct  your  attention  to  these  facts  in 
order  that  the  public  may  know  that  this  is 
a  stable  movement,  which  we  expect  to 
grow  until  free  clinics  arc  maintained  as 
part  of  either  the  health  department  or 
public  schools  system  of  all  municipalities. 
SIDNEY  J.  RAUH. 

Cincinnati 

REPORTING  VENEREAL  DISEASES 

To  THE  EDITOR  : 

Noticing  in  THE  SURVEY  for  January 
14  your  article  headed  Responsibility  Put 
up  to  the  Department  of  Health,  we  beg  to 
remind  you  that  the  organizations  of  women 
allied  under  the  title  at  the  head  of  this  let- 
ter (The  Women's  Prison  Association  and  So- 
cieties. Allied),  at  their  meeting  of  October 
1 1.  1910,  passed  the  following  resolution : 

"Resolved.  That  health  boards  should  place 
the  venereal  diseases  upon  the  same  status  as 
all  other  contagious,  infectious,  and  communi- 
cable diseases;  should  take  the  same  measures 
against  them,  irrespective  of  class  or  sex,  as 
are  applied  in  the  prevention  of  all  other  con- 
tagious, infectious,  or  communicable  diseases, 
and  should  conduct  in  respect  to  them  the 
same  policy  of  instruction  of  the  public  as 
to  the  preventability  of  these  diseases  as  is 
now  conducted  in  respect  to  others."  This 
resolution  was  followed  by  one  demanding 
full  and  sufficient  free,  voluntary  treatment  of 
patients  suffering  from  these  disorders. 

A  printed  account  of  the  meeting  referred 
to,  with  a  full  statement  of  the  resolutions,  was 
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sent'  to  THE  SURVEY  immediately  afterward, 
but  no  reference  has  been  made  to  it,  although 
it  contained  also  reports  of  the  workings  of 
Clause  79  which  were  the  first  to  be  made 
public  and  were  later  substantiated  by  a  SUR- 
VEY article;  nor  were  the  resolutions  noticed. 
Assuming  that  you  have  not  intentionally  ig- 
nored the  actions  and  resolutions  which  pre- 
ceded the  discussions  at  the  December  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Society  for  Sanitary  and 
Moral  Prophylaxis,  we  ask  you  to  print  this 
letter  for  the  sake  of  historical  accuracy  and 
completeness  of  record. 

The  Publicity  Committee, 

M.  C.  Walker,  Alice  L.  Woodbridge,  Jane 
D.  Berry,  M.D.,  L.  L.  Dock,  R.N. 

HOSPITAL  AND  UNIVERSITY1 

ROBERT  W.  DE  FOREST,  ESQ., 

Chairman  of  the  Building  Committee 
of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital. 

It  has  recently  come  to  my  attention  that  a 
basis  of  alliance  has  been  suggested  between 
the  Presbyterian  Hospital  and  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  the  medical  school 
of  Columbia  University,  by  prominent  mem- 
bers of  both  institutions,  subject  to  the  set- 
tlement of  details  and  to  the  approval  of  the 
governing  boards  of  these  institutions.  This 
alliance  is  singularly  in  line  with  my  own  con- 
ception of  the  proper  relations  between  hos- 
pital and  medical  school,  and  I  should  be  glad 
to  further  it. 

I  have  long  been  interested  in  that  form  of 
charity  which  has  to  do  with  the  treatment 
of  human  ills,  and  latterly  have  become  more 
and  more  impressed  with  the  extent  of  the 
work  that  a  hospital  must  do  on  the  broadest 
scientific  and  practical  lines,  if  it  at  all  ade- 
quately uses  its  resources. 

The  scientific  development  of  medicine  has 
especially  interested  me  recently,  and  I  have 
become  convinced  that  its  real  underlying  prov- 
ince and  mission  to  humanity  lies  more  par- 
ticularly in  preventing  disease  than  in  merely 
curing  _it.  All  this  has  increased  a  grow- 
ing desire  I  have  had  to  contribute  something 
which  will  materially  increase  the  usefulness 
of  a  great  hospital. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  scientific  develop- 
ment can  best  be  accomplished  in  the  hospital 
and  the  medical  school,  and  that  the  two  are 
interdependent,  the  one  on  the  other.  The 
medical  school  constantly  supplies  the  physi- 
cians and  surgeons  of  the  future,  who  in 
their  early  training  must  have  every  facility 
for  practical  experience  and  application,  which 
they  can  only  obtain  at  a  hospital  where  they 
are  taught  by  the  practicing  physicians  and 
scientific  men.  The  hospital  supplies  a  vast 
amount  of  material  for  study  and  research, 
and  should  realize  that,  besides  caring  for  the 
sick,  it  has  a  great  obligation  towards  human- 
ity to  use  this  material  both  in  the  training 
of  the  younger  men  and  in  furthering  discov- 
eries in  preventive  medicine. 

'For  editorial  comment  see  Social  Forces,  page 
703. 


I  believe  that  the  visiting  staff  of  a  hos- 
pital does  better  work  for  its  patients  and 
that  its  members  are  kept  more  up  to  date, 
if  they  include  teaching  in  conjunction  with 
their  duties  than  otherwise ;  that  the  hospital 
and  patients  directly  benefit  thereby,  the  form- 
er through  attracting  a  better  class  of  internes 
and  attendants  because  of  the  teaching  facili- 
ties, the  latter  through  receiving  more  careful 
attention  and  the  latest  methods  of  treatment. 

I  realize  that  one  of  the  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital's greatest  needs  in  its  new  hospital  plant 
is  a  surgical  pavilion  supplying  ample  bed  fa- 
cilities and  embodying  modern  appliances. 

With  these  needs  in  mind,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  provide  the  cost  of  the  erection,  upon  a 
site  belonging  to  the  hospital,  of  a  surgical 
pavilion  containing  150  beds,  and  equipped 
with  modern  appliances;  and,  conveniently  ac- 
cessible to  this  pavilion,  a  complete  laboratory 
for  advanced  research  work. 

It  also  gives  me  pleasure  to  offer  to  the 
hospital,  on  behalf  of  a  donor  whose  name 
I  am  not  at  liberty  to  mention,  money  and 
securities  which  I  estimate  to  be  of  the  value 
of  $1,300,000,  in  trust  for  endowment,  the  prin- 
cipal to  be  kept  separate  from  other  funds 
and  the  income  to  be  used  exclusively  toward 
the  support  of  the  scientific  and  educational 
work  connected  with  the  hospital  and  referred 
to  in  this  letter.  As  I  withhold  the  name  of 
the  donor,  I  guarantee  the  payment  or  trans- 
fer of  this  endowment  fund  to  the  hospital. 

This  donor  and  I  would  like  the  privilege 
of  placing  appropriate  tablets  in  the  new  pa- 
vilion stating  in  whose  memory  the  building 
is  erected  and  the  work  endowed,  and  I  should 
wish  the  privilege  of  approving  any  building 
plans  that  may  be  determined  upon  and  to 
have  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  an  architect, 
although  I  do  not  urge  this  last  point. 

Both  of  the  offers  above  contained  are  made 
on  the  following  understanding  and  condi- 
tions : 

1.  That    the    hospital    shall    admit    to    the 
wards  students  of  the  medical  school  to  the 
extent   and   in   the   manner  permitted   by  the 
most  approved  practice. 

2.  That     the     educational     institution     con- 
cerned may  make  nominations  to  all  positions 
on  the  hospital   staff,   medical,   surgical,  and 
special. 

3.  That  the  persons  occupying  for  the  time 
being  the  ranking  or  foremost  professorships 
in  medicine  and  surgery  in  the  educational  in- 
stitution concerned  shall  always  be  nominated 
to  appropriate   positions   on   the   staff  of   the 
hospital,  and  that  so  long  as  they  hold  such 
offices  in  the  hospital  they  shall  have  no  of- 
ficial  connection   with   any  other   hospital,   to 
the.  intent    that   under    this    arrangement    the 
hospital    will   secure   in   the   treatment   of   its 
patients   the   greatest  degree   of   medical   and 
surgical  skill  which  can  be  furnished  by  the 
school. 

4.  That  the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  vari- 
ous  ranks  and  their  assistants  shall  have  as 
full  privileges  as  reasonably  possible,  consis- 
tent always  with  the  welfare  of  patients,    of 
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instructing  their  students  in  the  public  wards 
and  the  various  laboratories  of  the  hospital. 

5.  That  the   departments  of   pathology   and 
bacteriology    may    give    teaching    to    students 
in  the  hospital. 

6.  That    there    shall    be   a    director   of    the 
surgical  research  laboratory  who  shall  teach  in 
the  hospital,  and  who  shall  always  be  on  the 
active  teaching  staff  of  the  school. 

7.  That  the  surgical  department  at  the  hos- 
pital   shall   publish    an    annual    report   of   the 
scientific  and  clinical  work  of  the  year. 

8.  That  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons,  the   medical    department   of   Columbia 
University,  be  the  medical  school  with  which 
the  hospital  makes  this  arrangement,  so  long 
as  it   is  in  a  position  to  carry  out  its  share 
of    these   conditions    and    complies   therewith. 
Should   it  not  be   in   such   a  position,  or   fail 
to   comply  therewith,  another  medical   school 
of  the  first  rank  may  be  selected  by  the  hos- 
pital. 

9.  That    if    the    hospital    shall    not    comply 
with  the  conditions  named  in  this  letter,  and 
should    such    non-compliance    continue    after 
notice  and  reasonable  opportunity  to  fulfill  the 
same,    the   hospital    shall    forthwith    pay   and 
transfer  to  me.  or  to  the  donor  whom  I  rep- 
resent,  as   I   may   request,   the   whole   of   the 
endowment  fund  herein   referred  to.     If  this 
non-compliance  should  occur  after  my  death, 
the  _  repayment   shall   be  made  to  any  person 
or   institution  designated   for  that   pnrp- 

my  will.  After  such  default  and  until  -such 
payment,  the  endowment  fund  shall  be  held 
by  the  hospital  in  trust  solely  to  make  such 
pavment. 

The  conditions  imposed  by  this  letter  may 
from  time  to  time  be  changed*  by  mutual  agree- 
ment. My  own  consent,  if  living,  and  that  of 
the  hospital  shall  be  necessary  to  such  a 
change;  after  my  death  the  person  or  corpo- 
ration thereto  authorized  by  my  will  miv 
consent  in  my  place. 

While  the  medical  school  will  benefit  from 
the  gifts  herein  made,  and  this  is  expected 
and  desired,  its  only  right  to  such  benefit  must 
come  through  agreement  with  the  hospital 
the  school  itself  having  no  right  hereu- 

Should  any  of  the  details  of  this  offer  be 
inconsistent  with  the  necessary  basis  of  the 
management  nf  this  hospital,  or  should  there 
be  other  details  which  in  Vour  opinion  should 
be  considered  by  me.  I  shall  be  glad  to  confer 
with  you  with  respect  thereto. 

New  York.  ^^  *'  ""««*** 

JOTTINGS 

Lincoln's  Birthday  Conference.— The  annual 
Lincoln*  Birthday  Conference  for  Social 
Worker!  at  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
way  and  laoth  street.  New  York,  wi'll 
be  held  on  February  13.  The  general  topic  is 
Aspects  of  Religion  and  the  Religious  Life. 
In  the  morning  Prof.  George  W.  Knox  will 
speak  on  What  is  the  Religious  Attitude;  Prof. 
William  A.  Brown  on  What  Has  Religion 


Contributed  to  the  Life  of  the  Individual; 
and  Prof.  Thomas  C.  Hall  on  What  has  Re- 
ligion Contributed  to  the  Life  of  Society.  All 
three  of  these  speakers  are  members  of  the 
faculty  of  Union  Seminary.  In  the  afternoon, 
Jane  Addams  of  Hull  House,  Chicago,  will 
speak  on  the  Religious  Aspects  of  the  Social 
Ideal ;  the  Rev.  Harry  E.  Fosdick  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church,  Montclair,  on  the  Social 
Workers'  Need  of  Religion;  and  the  Rev. 
Henry  S.  Coffin,  of  Madison  Avenue  Presby- 
terian Church  on  L'nitas,  VeritaS,  Caritas, 
which  is  the  seminary  motto.  Luncheon  will 
be  served  at  noon. 

Child  Labor  Traveling  Exhibit. — The  collec- 
tion of  original  photographs,  charts  and  other 
material  which  the  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee has  exhibited  from  time  to  time  at 
national  and  state  conferences  is  being  pre- 

eired    for   constant   field   use.     Elizabeth    M. 
inwiddie,  who  will  have  charge  of  the  ex- 
hibit,   is    prepared    to    fill    engagements    with 
women's  clubs,  churches,  public  libraries,  pub- 
lic schools  or  other  institutions  in  any  city. 

The  material  has  been  gathered  at  great  ex- 
pense, and  is  being  thus  prepared  for  wider 
public  use  in  response  to  many  urgent  requests 
from  those  who  believe  that  an  ocular  demon- 
stration of  the  extent,  nature,  and  effects  of 
child  labor  will  awaken  the  people  of  their 
city  to  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  subject 
both  locally  and  nationally.  Inquiries  should 
be  addressed  to  Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  secretary 
National  Child  Labor  Committee,  105  East  22d 
street.  New  York, 
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The  conclusions  of  *  very  thouirlit- 
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The  One  Everlasting  Wit- 
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In  the  last  half  century  the  men  who  fought  in  the  Civil  War  have  grown  old 
and  many  of  them  have  died.  The  torn-up  battlefields  are  covered  with 
cotton  and  wheat.  The  guns  have  rusted,  the  fortifications  have  rotted  away, 
the  ruined  cities  have  come  back  to  more  vigorous  life ;  even  the  bitter  feelings 
that  caused  brother  to  fight  brother  have  faded  away. 

But  there  is  one  witness  that  will  never  grow  old — that  is  as  clear  today  as  it 
was  fifty  years  ago.  And  thereby  hangs  the  most  amazing  story  of  our  history. 


$150,000  Worth  of    Photographs 
to    You    for  the  Value  of   One 

THE  name  of  Mathew  Brady  should  be  blazoned  high  in 
our  history,  for  Brady  was  the  famous  photographer  who 
followed  the  armies  and  navies  through  the  mighty 
conflict  which  tried  this  nation  fifty  years  ago.  Four  years  of 
hardship  brought  him  3,500  photographs.  One  set  of  these  he 
sold  to  the  U.  S.  Government  for  $30,000.  This  set  was  buried 
in  the  War  Department.  General  Grant  said  it  was  worth 
$150,000.  The  other  set  was  lost  for  nearly  fifty  years,  until 
recently  it  was  found  again,  and  now  it  has  been  put  in  such 
form  by  the  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  that  it  is  within  the  rea  di 
of  every  American  home. 

This  is  the  one  witness  of  the  war  that  will  never  die.  It 
will  be  true  for  all  time,  for  a  camera  cannot  lie;  it  will  tell  you 
the  story  of  the  war  you  never  heard  before,  for  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Secret  Service,  Brady  and  his  camera  penetrated 
the  most  unexpected  places — prison  and  battlefield,  fortress 
and  camp,  hospital  and  wars  ip — even  to  the  grim  scene  of 
execution  which  was  the  end  of  the  great  tragedy. 

Review  of  Reviews  Company 


13  Astor  Place 


New  York.  N.  Y. 
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Send  only  1 0  cents 
for  Cost  of  Mailing 

The  whole  story  is  too  long  to  tell 
heie.    We  have  put  it  all  in  a  hand- 
somely illustrated  book  which  we 
will  send  you  free  if  you  send  the     *  Survey 
coupon  at  once.     At  the  same    j        ia-3 
time  we  will    send  you    1 2      J      Review 
reproductions      of      these      *    ' 
unique  photographs 
which  you  can   frame     ^New  York   N   Y. 
and  keep^    They  are     X  Send  me,  free  of 
valuable   in  them-      X  clwrgCf  the  n  re_ 
selves  and  will  give    /   productions  of  your 
yousomeideaof    /   newly  discovered 
Brady  Civil  War  photo- 
l>',s,  ready  for  framing 
and  contained  in   a   hand- 
some portfolio.     Also   send 
me  the  story  of  these  photo- 


the  wonderful 
interest      o  f 
the    com- 
plete col- 
lection. 


graphs  and  tell  me  how  I  can 
get  the  whole  collection  for  the 
value  of  one  photograph.    I  enclose 
10  cents  to  cover  the  cost  of  mailing. 
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Address  . 
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SOCIAL  FORCES 

BY  THE  EDITOR 


HEREDITY  AND  SOCIAL  WORK 

• 

For  now  these  many  years  social  workers  have  been  putting  ever  increasing 
emphasis  on  the  social  value  of  environmental  changes.  The  typical  and  essential 
features  of  all  well-considered  programs  of  social  work  have  been  improved 
housing,  the  control  of  infectious  disease,  recreational  facilities,  a  shortening  of 
the  working  day,  and  a  high  standard  of  living.  We  have  put  our  faith  in  organ- 
ized industry,  organized  charity,  organized  education,  and  organized  religion. 

Has  the  time  now  come  to  shift  the  emphasis?  Must  we  learn  again  old 
proverbs?  Blood  will  tell;  Like  begets  like:  You  cannot  make  a  silken  purse  out 
of  a  sow's  ear.  Is  there  wisdom  for  our  generation  in  the  two-hundred-and-fifty- 
year-old  saying  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  quoted  in  a  modern  book  on  heredity? 

Bless  not  thyself  that  them  wert  born  in  Athens;  but  among  thy  multiplied  acknowl- 
edgments, lift  up  one  hand  to  heaven  that  tliou  wert  born  of  honest  parents,  that 
modesty,  humility,  and  veracity  lay  in  the  same  egg.  and  came  into  the  world  with  thee. 

Heredity  in  the  modern  view  appears  to  be  a  collective  name  for  that  which 
the  individual  has  in  common  with  his  ancestry  and  his  posterity,  because  of  liis 
relationship  to  them.  The  child,  we  are  told,  is  not  so  much  produced  by  his 
parents  as  by  the  common  stock  of  which  they  and  he  are  alike  offspring.  These 
common  elements  which  make  up  the  heredity  are  now  believed  not  to  be  modi- 
fied by  the  life  of  the  individual.  That  is  to  say,  individual  life  may  be  pro- 
foundly modified  by  environmental  influences,  but  these  changes  do  not,  so  far 
as  positive  proof  has  been  adduced,  affect  the  heredity  of  the  offspring.  What 
parents  give  to  their  children  is  a  three-fold  heritage: — first,  a  definite  character 
which  they  have  themselves  inherited ;  second,  a  social  tradition  beginning  in 
earliest  infancy;  and  third,  an  economic  environment  determined  by  income,  by 
place  of  residence,  by  judgment  in  the  selection  of  occupations,  and  by  other  sim- 
ilar factors  within  their  control. 

The  controversy  as  to  whether  the  progress  which  is  achieved  by  an  individual 
as  the  result  of  his  own  experiences  and  the  influences  operating  upon  him  is  or 
is  not  transmissible  to  posterity  by  direct  heredity,  is  in  one  sense  merely  academic, 
since  it  is  admitted  that  such  modifications,  if  not  directly  inherited,  are  at  any 
rate  passed  on  by  what  we  may  call  a  social  inheritance.  "Unlike  the  beasts  thai 
perish,"  says  J.  Arthur  Thompson,  "man  has  a  lasting  external  heritage,  capable 
of  endless  modification  for  the  better."  Thus  the  doctrine  that  acquired  char- 
acters are  not  transmissible  is  by  no  means  necessarily  pessimistic.  Confidence  in 
the  possibility  of  enduring  social  progress  may  even  be  strengthened  by  the  reflec- 
tion that  in  the  stream  of  inheritance  degeneration  and  abnormality  must  be  at 
least  as  perishable  as  any  hardly  acquired  virtue  or  increase  of  normal  capacity. 
Shortness  in  Mendel'?  pea  stalks  is  no  more  dominant  in  the  nature  of  things 
than  tallness,  and  all  the  potentialities  of  progress  persist  where  there  is  nourish- 
ment on  which  they  may  feed.  When  we  add  to  this  that  in  the  external  herit- 
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age — the  social  tradition  and  the  economic  environment — there  are  two  excellent 
fighting  chances  to  relieve  the  individual  from  the  terrors  of  his  individual 
heredity,  we  find  ample  basis  for  that  militant  optimism  which  underlies  the 
philosophy  of  all  social  work. 

These  academic  aspects  of  the  problem,  however,  interesting  as  they  are, 
concern  us  less  than  certain  practical  issues  which  it  involves.  Modern  humani- 
tarianism  undoubtedly  keeps  alive  many  weak  individuals  who  in  an  unmiti- 
gated struggle  for  existence  would  perish.  It  may  be  argued  that  insane  and 
feeble-minded,  alcoholic  and  syphilitic,  congenital  criminal  and  pauperized  para- 
site, are  more  numerous  in  our  modern  communities  than  they  would  be  if  public 
relief  were  less  developed  and  private  generosity  were  less  lavish  than  they  are 
among  us.  Are  we  in  this  way  perpetuating  the  grievous  social  burdens  of 
disease,  alcoholism,  criminality,  and  pauperism?  Are  we  breeding  from  the 
unfit  as  no  stock  breeder  would  think  of  doing,  and  interfering  with  the  normal 
processes  of  social  evolution? 

These  are  not  new  questions,  but  they  gain  new  significance  from  current 
scientific  discussions  and  experiments.  An  eminent  psychiatrist  expresses  the 
opinion  that  much  the  greater  number  of  the  pronouncedly  insane  brought  the 
seed  of  their  malady  with  them  into  the  world.  Their  insanity,  to  adopt  Weiss- 
mann's  distinction,  lay  in  the  germ-plasm  and  not  in  the  body-plasm  of  their 
bodily  structure.  An  entirely  favorable  environment  might  have  prevented  its 
development  in  them,  but  if  they  had  become  parents  there  would  have  been  in 
the  heredity  of  their  descendants  an  identical  danger  which  another  equally 
favorable  environment  might  or  might  not  overcome.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
promulgate  or  to  reject  such  doctrines.  It  is  a  place  to  consider  social  policies 
in  the  light  even  of  their  possible  truth. 

This  persistence  of  heredity  for  which  biologists  contend  is  the  more  worthy 
of  attention  because  it  but  fortifies  the  common  sense  view  of  the  ages,  which 
social  workers  have  perhaps  of  late  tended  to  ignore.  This  is  the  view  that 
mental  and  moral  character  as  well  as  physical  character  is  inherited;  that  some 
children  are  born  good  just  as  some  are  born  strong.  It  is  Heine's  dictum  that 
a  man  should  be  very  careful  in  the  selection  of  his  parents.  This  might  be  con- 
fused with  the  saying  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  that  the  education  of  a  child 
must  begin  with  his  grandfather.  Modern  biology  gives  more  support  to  the  first 
paradox  than  to  the  second.  The  selection  of  parents  determines  heredity.  The 
education  of  grandparents  influences  the  external  heritage.  Both  are  important, 
but  if  Heine's  advice  is  followed  then  it  may  not  matter  so  much  whether  it  is 
your  own  grandparents  that  are  educated  or  some  other  grandparents  whom  you 
adopt.  Foster  homes  of  the  second  anterior  generation  cannot  guard  your  hered- 
ity, but  they  may  be  competent  custodians  of  your  external  heritage. 

Society  must  care  for  the  insane,  the  diseased,  the  criminal,  and  the  pauper. 
Society  must  improve  the  economic  and  social  environment  of  those  whose  lives 
are  narrow  and  whose  environment  is  but  a  denial  of  opportunity.  The  assump- 
tion of  these  responsibilities  carries  with  it  the  obligation  to  guard  against  every 
foreseeable  evil  consequence.  We  do  well  to  proceed  cautiously  where  experts 
are  divided ;  but  we  cannot  long  refuse  the  challenge  of  those  who  warn  us  that 
heredity  also  is  a  social  fact. 

February   18,   1911. 
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THREE  STATES  CONSIDER 
MINIMUM   WAGE   BOARDS 

All  but  simultaneously  bills  are  being 
introduced   in   three  states,   looking   to- 
ward adapting  the  Australian  minimum 
wage  idea  to  American  industrial  law. 
They   come    from    three    fairly   distinct 
sources.     Early  this  month,   the   Mass- 
achusetts State  Federation  of  Labor  in- 
troduced a  bill  providing  for  a  state  com- 
mission to  investigate  the  subject.     At 
the  meeting  of  the  National  Consumers' 
League  in  Pittsburgh  last  week,  the  Rev. 
John  A.  Ryan  of  St.   Paul's  Seminary 
announced  a  measure  shortly  to  be  in- 
troduced  in   the   Minnesota   Legislature 
to   establish   "industrial  boards    for  the 
protection  of  wage-earning  women  and 
minors";  and  on  Tuesday  of  this  week, 
Representative   Carl   Stern   of   Milwau- 
kee, a  republican,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  State  Consumers'  League,  introduc- 
ed a  bill  to  create  minimum  wage  boards, 
the  provisions  of  which  are  not  yet  to 
hand. 

Like   the  boards   which    for  eighteen 
years   have   been   in   operation   in   New 
iland,  the  Minnesota  bill  would  pro- 
vide in  each  trade  a  joint  wage  board 
representing  the  employers,  the  workers, 
and  the  public.     This  is  to  be  empower- 
ed to  fix  minimum  time  and  piece  rates 
which  shall  be  compulsory  upon  all  em- 
ployers alike  within  the  trade.    The  bill 
has  been  drafted  at  the  instance  of  Fath- 
er Ryan,  whose  book,  The  Living  Wage, 
created   a   profound   impression    on   its 
publication  several  years  ago  and  whose 
paper  before  the  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction  at  St.  Louis  last 
May'  was  described  by  a  non-believer  in 
minimum  wage  boards  as  "so  fair  mind- 
ed and  showing  such  a  candid  apprecia- 
tion   of    the   opposing   argument   as   to 
make  converts  if  anything  can,  and  in- 
cidentally to  do  the  more  immediate  ser- 
vice of  raising  the  whole  plane  of  the 
discussion." 

The  immediate  object  sought  by  the 
proposed  legislation  is  such  public  con- 
trol of  the  depressed  trades  as  shall  pre- 
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vent  any  establishment  or  group  of  work- 
ers from  continuing  at  a  level  below  that 
of  subsistence  or  self-dependent,  well- 
being,  or  sinking  to  such  level,  and  thus 
sucking  down,  like  an  undertow,  the 
standards  of  all  competing  establish- 
ments and  all  employes  in  the  trade 
group.  In  1910  the  National  Consum- 
ers' League  adopted  wage  board  legis- 
lation as  its  slogan  throughout  the  Unit- 
ed States  for  the  next  ten  years.  As  re- 
sult of  an  enactment  of  the  British  Par- 
liament which  went  into  effect  January  i, 
minimum  wage  boards  have  been  cre- 
ated in  four  English  trades- 

The  minimum  wage  board   is  doubt- 
less the  most  striking  invention  in  gov- 
ernmental forms  which  has  come  to  us 
from   tlie   new   commonwealths   of   the 
South  Pacific  since  the  Australian  bal- 
lot     The   reaction  of  American  public 
opinion  upon  it  will  be  watched  with  in- 
terest.    The  outlook  is  that  these  meas- 
ures will  be   regarded  as  more   radical 
than  was  child  labor  legislation  ten  years 
ago,  will  be  considered  a  more  serious 
departure  from  customary  law  and  con- 
tract relations  by  many  who  would  favor 
attempting  to  secure  the  same  ends  by 
other   methods.     They   apparently    lack 
the   sentimental   appeal   to  public  spirit 
of   the   child    labor   campaign,    but   are 
likely    to    find     compensating     support 
among     unions     of     women     workers 
(whereas  child  labor  laws  were  at  the 
earliest  stages  sometimes  opposed  by  the 
men's   unions) ;    among    women's    clubs 
and     suffrage    organizations    generally. 
They  will,  on  the  other  hand,  doubtless 
provoke  an  even  stronger  commercial  re- 
sistance because  of  the  vaster  bulk  of 
underpaid  labor  involved. 

The  Minnesota  bill  would  empower 
the  State  Board  of  Arbitration  to  estab- 
lish industrial  boards  for  "any  trade  or 
branch  of  work  in  a  trade  employing 
women  or  minors,"  either  on  its  own  init- 
iative or  when  requested  by  twenty-five 
persons  affected.  The  boards  are  to 
consist  of  representative  members  (three 
to  ten  persons  representing  the  employ- 
ers and  an  equal  number  representing 
the  workers — women  and  minors),  and 
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.appointed  members,  not  exceeding  one- 
third  of  the  total,  appointed  at  large  by 
the  Board  of  Arbitration.  At  least  one  ap- 
pointed member  and  at  least  twenty-.five 
per  cent  of  the  full  membership  shall 
be  women.  The  board  may  on  its  own 
initiative  investigate  and  consider  indus- 
trial conditions  in  the  trade  which  it  rep- 
resents, and  shall  report  on  any  pertinent 
matter  referred  to  it  by  the  governor 
the  Legislature,  or  the  State  Board  of 
Arbitration.  Its  powers  with  respect  to 
wages  are  given  at  length  on  page  866. 

Other  provisions  in  the  Minnesota 
bill  would  enable  the  State  Board  of  Ar- 
bitration to  make  regulations  as  to  the 
compensation,  organization,  meetings,  and 
proceedings  of  the  industrial  boards.  The 
representative  members  of  the  latter  are, 
so  far  as  practicable,  to  be  "elected  by 
the  respective  classes  (employers  and 
workers  in  the  trades)  that  they  repre- 
sent;" the  State  Board  of  Arbitration 
may  nominate  representative  members 
from  the  respective  groups  where  there 
is  failure  to  elect;  and  if  these  refuse  to 
serve,  may  nominate  outsiders ;  it  also 
appoints  the  chairman  and  secretary  of 
the  industrial  boards. 

The  industrial  boards  may  themselves 
create  district  boards  (the  representi- 
tive  character  of  which  is  safeguarded 
by  further  provisions),  may  refer  to 
them  matters  for  report  and  recommen- 
dation, or  delegate  to  them  powers  or 
duties  other  than  that  of  fixing  mini- 
mum time  rates  or  piece  rates.  The 
district  industrial  committee  may,  how- 
ever, recommend  such  minimum  rates, 
and  no  variation  or  cancellation  shall 
have  effect  in  the  area  of  the  district 
committee  unless  it  has  been  so  recom- 
mended, or  unless  an  opportunity  has 
been  given  it  to  report  and  for  its  re- 
port to  be  considered.  The  law  would 
empower  the  state  Bureau  of  Labor  In- 
dustries and  Commerce,  to  investigate 
all  complaints  concerning  the  observance 
of  orders  issued  by  the  State  Board  of 
Arbitration  and  take  necessary  steps  to 
secure  their  enforcement.  The  bill  pro- 
vides $2,000  annually  for  expenditures. 

CHILDREN'S  BUREAU    BILL 
PASSED    BY   THE   SENATE 

The  Senate  on  February  14  passed  the 
bill  creating  a  federal  children's  bureau. 


It  is  now  before  the  House  and  the  Na- 
tional Child  Labor  Committee  is  urging 
every  person  in  the  country  who  is  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  children  to 
telegraph  or  write  his  congressman  in 
favor  of  it.  But  two  weeks  remain  be- 
fore adjournment  and  only  prompt  ac- 
tion can  hope  to  secure  favorable  action 
in  the  House. 

It  was  most  appropriate,  therefore, 
that  the  Child  Welfare  Exhibit  in  New 
York  closed  last  Saturday  with  a  final 
constructive  demand  for  the  children's 
bureau. 

The  National  Child  Labor  Committee, 
aided  and  abetted  by  every  important 
children's  organization  in  the  country, 
and  by  many  others,  including  the  na- 
tional bodies  of  club  women  and  organ- 
ized labor,  has  kept  the  matter  constant- 
ly before  Congress  for  four  years.  Dur- 
ing that  time  its  special  agent,  A.  J. 
McKelway,  has  rallied  an  encouraging 
body  of  supporters  in  both  houses.  Prob- 
ably the  bill  creating  the  bureau  has  a 
clear  majority  today,  but  it  has  been 
impossible  to  get  it  to  a  vote.  Last 
session  it  died  on  the  calendar.  But 
there  have  been  enough  powerful  op- 
ponents to  prevent  its  passage.  Some 
of  them  fear  results  which  might  follow 
the  investigations  the  bureau  is  expected 
to  make.  Others  object  to  the  creation 
of  any  new  government  bureaus.  Still 
others  take  a  stand  for  economy,  urging 
that  the  proposed  initial  appropriation 
of  $25,000  will  be  but  the  first  small 
drop  in  a  very  large  bucket.  The  com- 
bination of  all  these  elements  has  kept 
the  bill  from  having  a  chance. 

The  campaign  for  the  children's  bu- 
reau, as  brought  out  at  the  Child  Wel- 
fare Exhibit  by  the  chairman,  Owen  R. 
Lovejoy,  Senator  Robert  L.  Owen  of 
Oklahoma,  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  and 
A.  J.  McKelway,  is  based  on  the  theory 
that  the  federal  government  should  give 
the  country  adequate,  unbiased  facts 
upon  which,  when  needed,  state  and  lo-. 
cal  legislation  may  be  based.  It  should, 
it  has  been  suggested,  study  infant  mor- 
tality, child  labor,  delinquency,  depen- 
dence and  allied  subjects  on  a  national 
basis,  and  prove  an  extremely  valuable 
extension  in  child  life  of  what  the  cen- 
sus does  for  the  whole  population,  and 
what  other  departments,  notably  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  do  for  busi- 
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ness  of  various  sorts.  If  government 
investigations  and  reports  have  business 
value  there  is  little  question  nowadays 
of  the  propriety  of  making  them;  but 
if  they  have  only  the  remoter  elements 
of  mere  human  values  they  must  be  es- 
tablished against  the  opposition  of  many 
who  have  not  yet  learned  their  impor- 
tance. 

On  motion  of  the  chairman,  Owen  R. 
Lovejoy,  a  rising  vote  for  the  bureau 
was  taken,  which  proved  to  be  unani- 
mous 

COURTS    AND    PROBATION 
INADEQUATE  IN  NEW  YORK 

The  final  week  of  the  exhibit  opened 
Sunday  night  with  an  address  by  Prof. 
George  W.  Kirchwey  of  Columbia,  on 
the  principles — protection  and  prevention 
not  punishment — underlying  the  juvenile 
court  system,  and  the  inadequate  equip- 
ment of  the  New  York  court  for  carry- 
ing put  those  principles.  At  the  Monday 
session  Chief  Justice  Russell  told  of  the 
extension  of  the  New  York  Children's 
Court  under  the  provisions  of  the  Page 
law.  Judge  Franklin  C.  Hoyt  read  a 
paper  on  juvenile  court  work  and  the 
lines  of  probable  development  in  the  fu- 
ture, urging,  with  Professor  Kirchwey, 
the  need  of  numerous  branch  courts 
throughout  the  city.  Judge  Robert  J. 
\YiIkin  spoke  of  some  aspects  of  the 
work  of  the  Brooklyn  court  and  urged 
that  the  public  keep  itself  informed  of 
conditions  in  courts  and  prisons. 

The  work  of  the  Washington  Juvenile 
Court  was  described  by  Judge  William 
H.  deLacy.  who  brought  out  the  need  of 
infinite  patience  on  the  part  of  the  judge 
and  probation  officer  who  desire  to  make 
a  good  citizen  of  a  delinquent  child,  a 
task  in  which  the  Washington  court  is' 
greatly  helped  by  the  power  given  it 
to  deal  with  delinquent  parents.  Judge 
Harvev  H.  Baker  of  Boston  gave  a 
thoughtful  account  of  the  work  of  the 
juvenile  court  in  a  city  community  of 
medium  size,  ureing  the  importance  of 
constant  co-oneration  between  judge  and 
probation  officer. 

The  workings  of  the  probation  system 
in  New  York  were  clearlv  outlined  by 
Arthur  W.  Towne.  secretary  of  the  Stnte 
Probation  Commission.  He  dwelt  also 
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upon  the  excessive  use  of  the  fining  sys- 
tem in  New  York  city,  which,  he  held, 
simply  penalizes  poverty,  and  which  is 
due  in  great  part  to  the  inadequacy  of 
the  city's  probation  system.  1  lomer 
Folks,  president  of  the  commission, 
spoke  still  more  vigorously  of  the  lack  of 
proper  probation  in  New  York  and 
,  urged  that  with  a  little  more  economy 
along  other  lines  of  expenditure — for  in- 
stance, cutting  out  ten  of  the  eighty-five 
automobiles  now  used  bv  citv  depart- 
ments— the  city  would  have  little  diffi- 
culty in  replacing  the  two  probation  of- 
ficers now  employed,  by  the  fifty  that 
should  be  employed  to  look  after  the 
12.000  children  brought  annually  before 
the  Children's  Court. 

A  study  of  juvenile  criminality  made 
bv  Dr.  M.  G.  Schlapp  showed  an  in- 
crease within  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
Finires  taken  from  several  reforma- 
tories indicated  that  a  laree  maioritv  of 
their  inmates  are  subnormal,  and  from 
this  fact  Dr.  Schlapp  reasoned  that  pre- 
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ventive  medical  and  psychopathic  work 
in  home  and  school,  beginning  with  the 
compulsory  registration  of  the  feeble- 
minded, would  in  time  lessen  the  number 
of  children  brought  to  the  court. 

REFORMATORIES     MORE 
SCHOOLS  THAN  PRISONS 

At  the  evening  session  the  subject 
was  reformatories.  Mrs.  Joseph  Allen 
of  the  Hudson  Training  School  tor  Girls 
spoke  of  the  greater  need  for  commit- 
ment in  the  case  of  girls  on  account  of 
the  greater  moral  danger  to  them  than 
to  boys  of  bad  environment. 

Hastings  H.  Hart  showed  how  since 
the  Children's  Court  had  taken  the  re- 
proach of  criminality  from  the  child,  the 
reformatory  had  become  a  school  in- 
stead of  a  prison — a  point  which  was 
also  brought  out  by  Rabbi  Schulman  in 
his  description  of  the  Hawthorne  School 
of  the  Jewish  Protectory,  to  whose  alum- 
ni boys  are  proud  to  belong.  Dr.  Hart's 
subject  was  reformatory  construction, 
and  he  showed  by  an  interesting  series 
of  slides  how  the  cottage  system  every- 
where is  tending  to  displace  the  old  con- 
gregate institution. 

Philanthropy  and  the  Child  was  the 
subject  of  the  Thursday  conferences. 
Some  light  on  the  institutional  life  of 
dependent  children  was  thrown  by  Lud- 
wig  Bernstein,  superintendent  of  the 
Hebrew  Sheltering  Guardian  Society,  in 
his  account  of  the  new  educational  sys- 
tem about  to  be  adopted  in  their  home. 
In  contrast  to  the  institutional  system, 
Charles  Loring  Brace  told  of  the  wide- 
spread work  of  the  Children's  Aid  Soci- 
ety in  the  fifty  years  of  its  existence  in 
providing  homes  of  adoption  for  26,000 
destitute  children.  Under  the  subject 
of  Home  Relief  both  Secretary  Robert 
W.  Hebberd  of  the  State  Board  of  Char- 
ities and  Mrs.  William  Einstein  of  the 
Widowed  Mothers'  Association,  pointed 
out  that  the  support  of  private  relief  so- 
cieties by  the  public  is  inadequate,  and 
urged  that  power  be  given  the  city  to 
pension  widows,  the  pension  money  to  be 
administered  by  private  relief  societies. 

THE  LAST  OF 
PHOSSY  JAW" 

At  the  suggestion  of  President 
Taft  the  Diamond  Match  Company 


gives  to  the  nation  the  free  use  of  the 
most  widely  used  substitute  for  white 
phosphorus.  This  is  the  last  step  in  a 
long  and  successful  effort  to  remove  most 
of  the  possible  objections  to  a  law  pro- 
hibiting matches  made  of  poisonous  phos- 
phorus. 

Two  years  ago  the  United  States,  as 
now,  was  almost  the  only  country  of 
commercial  importance  which  allowed 
the  use  of  this  worse  than  deadly  poison 
to  the  match  workers. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  American 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  agents 
of  the  government  visited  the  match  fac- 
tories in  1909  and  found  many  cases  of 
the  dread  necrosis  or  "phossy  jaw," 
which  rots  the  teeth  and  jawbones 
and  requires  mutilating  operations. 
The  report  of  the  investigation,  which 
was  written  by  John  B.  Andrews, 
secretary  of  the  American  Association 
for  Labor  Legislation,  enlisted  the  in- 
terest of  President  Taft  who  asked  that 
a  bill  to  stop  the  danger  be  prepared. 

As  it  happened,  a  single  company,  big 
enough  to  be  known  as  the  match  trust, 
owned  in  this  country  a  patent  that 
robs  phosphonis  of  its  perils.1  There- 
fore the  passage  of  such  an  act  seemed 
to  give  that  company  a  monopoly  con- 
trol, to  which  there  was  strong  objec- 
tion. The  smaller  companies,  though 
anxious  to  do  away  with  white  phos- 
phorus after  the  recent  disclosures  had 
enlightened  the  public  of  its  dangers, 
were  slow  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
Diamond  Match  Company  when  it  of- 
fered to  license  companies  to  use  sesqui- 
sulphide.  The  original  terms  suggested 
were  such  as  almost  to  make  it  impos- 
sible for  all  the  companies  to  agree.  Ob- 
•jections  were  made  to  limitations  upon 
the  number  of  matches  to  be  packed  in 
a  box,  :o  a  requirement  that  all  the  com- 
panies petition  for  a  revision  of  the  tar- 
iff on  matches,  and  to  provisions  which 
tended  to  limit  the  number  of  matches 
each  licensee  could  produce.  These  ob- 
jections were  finally  met,  and  eight  com- 
panies executed  stipulations  giving  to 
them  the  right  to  use  the  patented  pro- 
cess. This,  however,  did  not  still  the 
objections  of  all,  and  as  a  result  the  Dia- 

'Mnklng  all  Matches  Safeties,  by  James  P. 
Heaton,  THE  SUBVEI  for  December  3. 
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mond  Company  transferred  its  title  to 
the  patent  to  three  trustees. 

Even  this  concession  did  not  re- 
move all  the  objections.  The  presi- 
dent then  wrote  to  the  trustees 
suggesting  that  the  use  of  the  pat- 
ent be  made  free  to  all.  The  owner 
of  the  patent  agreed  to  do  this.  The 
Diamond  Match  Company  gave  up  its 
title  and  submitted  to  its  licensees  the  al- 
ternative of  either  joining  with  it  in 
presenting  the  patent  to  the  nation  or  of 
having  the  sums  they  had  paid  for  their 
rights  in  the  process  refunded.  Some 
have  united  in  making  the  present  and 
some  have  asked  to  have  their  money 
back.  This  act  marks  the  end  of  a  long 
campaign.  The  Diamond  Match  Com- 
pany, by  successive  steps  in  response  to 
publicity,  has  at  last  made  every  pos- 
sible concession  since  it  has  nothing  more 
to  give.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what 
further  objections  will  be  made  to  the 
Esch  bill,  which  proposes  to  make  all 
matches  safeties,  and  to  add  the  United 
States  to  the  ranks  of  the  nations  which 
have  joined  hands  in  a  worldwide  fight 
against  poisonous  phosphorus.  The  bill 
is  now  before  a  sub-committee  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  which 
Congressman  Dalzell  is  chairman.  He 
is  being  urged  from  all  sides  to  report 
it  promptly  in  order  that  action  may  be 
taken  at  this  session. 

"LET  THERE    BE    LIGHT" 
IN  BROOKLYN  TENEMENTS 

A  carefully  planned  campaign  to  bring 
more  light  and  better  ventilation  into 
Brooklyn  tenements  opened  Monday 
evening  with  a  mass  meeting  at  the  Acad- 
emy of  Music,  at  which  addresses  were 
made  by  John  J.  Murphy,  tenement 
house  commissioner;  Frank  H.  Mann, 
deputy  commissioner  for  Brooklyn ; 
Giief  Magistrate  Otto  Kempner;  Law- 
rence Veiller,  secretary  of  the  National 
Housing  Association ;  Jacob  A.  Riis,  and 
Frederick  B.  Pratt.  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
who  as  governor  of  New  York  signed 
the  present  tenement  law  for  New  York 
city,  has  agreed  to  help  in  the  campaign. 

The  movement  was  initiated  by  the 
Tenement  House  Committee  and  the 
Committee  on  the  Prevention  of  Tuber- 
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culosis  of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Chari- 
ities.  A  large  number  of  Brooklyn  or- 
ganizations have  endorsed  the  movement 
and  agreed  to  help.  These  include  the 
Central  Labor  Union,  the  District  Vis- 
iting Nurse  Association,  the  Woman's 
Municipal  League,  a  number  of  churches 
and  settlements,  several  political  organi- 
zations, and  many  others. 

The  committee  announces  that  there 
are  49,000  absolutely  dark  interior  bed- 
rooms, and  123,000  illegally  lighted 
rooms  in  Brooklyn  tenements. 

Its  plan  of  procedure,  following  the 
publicity  given  by  the  mass  meeting,  is 
to  cut  the  city  into  small  districts,  each 
of  which  will  be  given  to  some  neigh- 
borhood organization  to  make  visits  and 
report  to  the  owners  of  tenements.  The 
owners  will  thus  be  urged  by  their 
neighbors  and  associates  to  make  im- 
provements, and  it  is  believed  that  the 
publicity  which  the  committee  hopes  to 
secure  will  act  as  a  strong  moral  im- 
petus toward  improvement.  The  joint 
committee  in  charge  has  adopted  as  its 
slogan,  "Let  there  be  light." 

THE    DISTRICT 
LEADERS'  BILL 

The  committee  on  criminal  courts  of 
the  New  York  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety has  called  upon  all  individuals  and 
organizations  interested  to  help  in  de- 
feating Senate  bill  79,  introduced  in  the 
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Legislature  by  Senator  Christopher  D. 
Sullivan.  The  bill  is  held  by  the  com- 
mittee to  be  a  direct  attack  for  sinister 
political  purposes  on  the  important  re- 
forms effected  in  the  minor  courts  of 
New  York  city  by  the  Page  law.1 

Senator  Sullivan's  bill  threatens  to 
throw  the  magistrates'  courts  into  the 
hands  of  the  political  district  leaders 
by  abolishing  the  Page  law  provision  by 
which  magistrates  are  appointed  by  the 
mayor  and  making  the  office  elective  by 
districts.  The  committee  finds  it  difficult 
to  see  how  judges  who  must  look  to  their 
district  leaders  for  their  first  nomination 
as  well  as  for  subsequent  nominations 
can  be  free  from  political  influence  in 
their  work.  Furthermore,  this  bill  would 
operate  indirectly  to  abolish  the  Domestic 
Relations  Court,  the  night  courts,  and 
any  other  specialized  court,  for  the 
higher  courts  have  held  that  a  judge 
elected  by  a  district  cannot  sit  in  courts 
outside  of  that  district. 

The  bill  appears  to  the  committee  a 
bold  attack  upon  the  courts  by  dissatis- 
fied politicians  whose  interests  have  suf- 
fered by  the  reforms  of  the  Page  law. 

As  one  step  in  an  organized  movement 
to  fight  this  bill  and  other  similar  attacks 
against  the  Page  law  which  perhaps  may 
be  expected  with  the  regularity  of  simi- 
lar attempts  to  amend  the  tenement- 
house  law,  the  committee  has  voted  to 
take  no  steps  to  defend  the  constitution- 
ality of  clause  79  of  the  Page  law,  and 
not  to  oppose  any  bill  for  the  repeal  of 
this  clause  which  may  be  introduced  in 
the  Legislature.  Clause  79  (regarding 
prostitutes)  is  the  only  portion  of  the 
Page  law  on  which  social  workers  and 
agencies  have  held  differing  opinions. 
The  committee  hopes  by  this  action  to 
avoid  further  controversy  over  a  single 
clause  and  to  unite  all  interested  in  the 
integrity  of  the  minor  courts  in  a  solid 
front  of  opposition  to  bills  which  would 
injure  their  administration. 

VILLAGE  CONFERENCE  ON 
RURAL    SOCIAL    ADVANCE 

A  social  conference  was  held  at  the 
opening  of  winter  in  the  little  township  of 
'Be*  Tax  SURVEY  for  January  21. 


Rovve,  Mass.,  representatives  of  whose 
five  hundred  inhabitants,  scattered  over 
twenty-six  miles  of  farm  lands,  met  to 
consider  the  special  problems  of  a  rural 
"community.  The  grange,  the  library,  the 
school,  and  the  church  all  took  part  in  the 
conference,  which  was  opened  by  an  ad- 
dress from  the  minister  of  the  Unitarian 
Church,  Margaret  B.  Barnard,  who 
preached  on  the  general  subject  of  the 
Social  Problems  of  the  Country  Town. 
She  pointed  out  the  need  of  greater  co- 
operation, of  more  careful  study  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  an  agricultural  com- 
munity, and  of  clean,  safe  amusements 
for  young  people.  At  the  regular  open- 
ing session  Prof.  Roland  W.  Guss  urged 
the  introduction  of  agricultural  courses 
into  country  schools,  "not  so  much  that 
the  school  shall  make  farmers  as  that 
it  shall  stop  unmaking  them." 

A  special  effort  was  made  to  interest 
the  Italian  settlers,  for  whom  a  separate 
meeting  was  held. 

At  the  supper  which  closed  the  con- 
ference the  Rev.  Elmer  S.  Forbes,  sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Social  Serv- 
ice of  the  Unitarian  Association,  urged 
that  a  plan  of  organization  for  social 
improvement  should  follow  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  enthusiasm  awakened  by 
the  conference.  Such  an  organization 
should  concern  itself  with  the  details 
of  material  improvement  of  the  village, 
such  as  good  roads,  watering  troughs, 
and  clean  streets.  It  should  plan  recre- 
ation fitted  to  teach  good  manners  and 
good  morals  to  the  young  people.  It 
should  further  concern  itself  with  im- 
proving education  and  health,  devoting 
especial  attention  to  the  elimination  of 
tuberculosis.  Charles  M.  Gardner,  mas- 
ter of  the  State  Grange,  closed  the  meet- 
ing with  a  speech  congratulating  Rowe 
for  inaugurating  from  within  its  own 
group  of  citizens  a  social  movement 
which  ought  to  be  taken  up  by  the 
two  hundred  rural  towns  of  Massachu- 
setts at  this  time,  as  the  movement 
back  to  the  soil  is  making  the  country 
districts  of  constantly  increasing  impor- 
tance. 
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CHRISTMAS  RUSH 
LESS    THIS    YEAR 

The  large  attendance  at  the  recent  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Consumers'  League 
of  the  City  of  New  York  indicated  the 
growing  influence  which  this  body  has 
with  the  shopping  public. 

That  this  influence  has  made  itself 
widely  felt  in  the  betterment  of  mercan- 
tile conditions  was  shown  by  two  specific 
statements  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
president,  Mrs.  Frederick  Nathan:  first, 
that  a  careful  investigation  of  the  New 
York  department  stores  during  the  last 
Christmas  season  revealed  the  fact  that 
the  ten  years'  campaign  for  early  Christ- 
mas shopping  had  been  effective  to  such 
an  extent  that  there  was  a  marked  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  shoppers  in  the 
evenings  of  the  week  before  Christmas ; 
second,  that  the  principle  of  the  consum- 
ers' responsibility  for  and  interest  in  the 
conditions  under  which  merchandise  is 
made  and  sold  has  become  so  firmly  es- 
tablished that  during  the  past  year  New 
York  firms,  in  order  to  draw  shoppers 
to  their  stores,  advertised  in  one  case 
that  no  sweatshop  made  goods  or  prod- 
ucts of  child  labor  were  sold  in  the 
siore,  and  in  another  that  the  firm's  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  its  employes  was 
so  great  that  when  obliged  to  keep  open 
evenings  before  Christmas  two  shifts  of 
workers  were  employed. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  investigators 
have  found  inadequate  arrangements  for 
fire-escapes  in  many  department  stores, 
the  league  is  interesting  itself  in  this 
phase  of  the  protection  of  working 
women. 

The  president's  report  pointed  out 
forcefully  the  necessity  for  legislation 
providing  for  a  limited  working  week 
of  six  days  for  women  in  mercantile  es- 
tablishments. The  common  occurrence 
of  Sunday  work  during  rush  seasons  in 
all  departments,  and  in  the  auditing  de- 
partments throughout  the  year,  has  led 
the  league  to  a  realization  of  the  need  of 
securing  one  day  of  rest  to  department 
store  women. 

An  incident  of  the  meeting  was  Mrs. 
Nathan's  frank  announcement  that  ac- 
tual violations  of  the  labor  law  are  com- 
mon in  many  of  the  best  known  depart- 


Halt   Lake  Citt,   Tribune. 
MAKINO    HIS    ..AUS   BURN. 
Tb«    tubrrclr    factt/tw    (here    presented    ID    mas- 
querade   costume)    wu    found    by    Ibe    cartoonist 
peeping   In   at   a   tuberculosis  exhibit  and   bearing 
no  good  of  himself. 

ment  stores,  and  that  the  Department  of 
Labor  has  found  it  necessary  to  bring 
prosecutions  against  one-half  of  the 
members  of  so  respectable  a  body  as  the 
New  York  Retail  Drygoods  Association. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  COMMISSION 
FOR   WISCONSIN    CHURCHES 

The  Wisconsin  Federation  of  Churches 
and  Christian  Workers  has  decided  to 
create  a  social  service  commission  to  con- 
sist of  fifteen  members.  Those  already 
named  are  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Humphrey, 
Charles  J.  Galpin,  Prof.  S.  W.  Oilman, 
Prof.  R.  C.  Chapin,  Pres.  W.  O.  Car- 
rier, Rev.  R.  H.  Edwards,  J.  G.  Rose- 
bush, and  M.  S.  Dudgeon.  These  nine 
members  are  empowered  to  elect  the  re- 
maining six! 

The  functions  of  the  commission  are 
to  increase  the  acquaintance  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  churches  with  the  facts  of 
the  leading  social  problems,  to  serve  as 
an  advisory  committee  in  matters  of  the 
relationship  between  the  churches  and 
social  betterment  movements,  to  investi- 
gate any  moral,  social,  and  industrial  con- 
ditions of  an  aggravated  nature,  to  rep- 
resent the  federation  at  hearings  of  leg- 
islative committees  in  support  of,  or  op- 
position to,  proposed  legislation.  This 
is  the  first  state  social  service  commission 
in  the  United  States. 
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COMPULSORY  PLAY- 
GROUNDS 


WILLIAM  E.  HARMON 

New  York 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the 
Legislature  of  the  state  of  Washington 
entitled  House  bill  No.  81,  providing  for 
the  inclusion  of  small  parks  and  play- 
grounds in  all  future  land  sub-divisions 
within  or  adjoining  the  limits  of  cities  of 
the  first,  second,  and  third  classes. 

According  to  the  best  available  inform- 
ation, this  is  the  first  attempt  based  on 
sound  economics,  arbitrarily  to  combine 
parks  and  playgrounds  with  street  plans 
in  private  real  estate  development.  It  is 
based  on  the  theory  that  as  streets  of 
liberal  width  give  correspondingly  great- 
er value  to  abutting  land,  so  do  parks 
and  similar  open  spaces  give  increased 
value  to  contiguous  property.  That  there 
must  be  some  municipal  restriction  put 
upon  land  sub-divisions  destined  to  be- 
come a  permanent  part  of  the  city  in 
which  they  are  located  is  an  already  ac- 
cepted principle  in  many  sections  of  the 
country,  but  it  remained  for  this  progres- 
sive western  state  to  carry  along  its  logi- 
cal lines  of  development. 

It  is  highly  important,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  true  economics, 
that  no  undue  burden  be  placed 
upon  practical  work  in  the  field 
of  realty  development,  or  home  building 
on  a  large  scale,  for  in  the  end  this  bur- 
den must  be  borne  by  the  buyer.  Under 
the  provisions  of  this  bill,  land  can  be 
laid  out  and  permanent  open  spaces  es- 
tablished without  taking  a  penny  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  operator,  or  adding  a 
penny  cost  to  the  ultimate  consumer  of 
the  land. 

If  the  areas  of  land  segregated  are 
properly  distributed,  so  that  the  adjacent 
lots  have  either  a  front  or  rear  exposure 
upon  the  open  space,  the  added  value  to 
such  lots  will  compensate  for  the  land 
given  up  to  public  use.  This  can  be 
demonstrated  by  reference  to  an  article 
on  the  subject  published  in  THE  SURVEY 
for  December  n,  1909. 


If  further  proof  be  required,  it  will  be 
only  necessary  to  note  the  excess  prices 
asked  for  lands  fronting  on  parks  in 
growing  sections  of  the  city  over  neigh- 
boring lot  prices.  Then  compare  this 
excess  with  the  original,  or  wholesale, 
cost  per  square  foot  of  such  land,  and  in 
the  average  instance  it  will  more  than 
equal  the  original,  or  wholesale,  cost  of 
the  property.  If  the  park  area  opposite 
the  lot  be  only  equal  to  the  lot  itself,  it  is 
self-evident  that  such  land  could  have 
been  taken  from  the  owner  without  any 
loss  to  him. 

In  sub-dividing  real  estate,  the  private 
operator  always  assumes  an  important 
financial  responsibility,  and  in  the  fear 
of  failure  usually  skimps  his  open  spaces 
in  order  to  have  as  much  land  as  possible 
to  offer  the  public.  Had  he  large  ex- 
perience in  this  work,  he  would  realize 
this  policy  is  not  profitable  to  him,  while 
very  injurious  to  the  community.  Most 
realty  developments  are  in  charge  of  men 
of  limited  experience,  and  the  operator 


Vruft  in  Kansas  City  Pott. 
"WHY     NOT?" 

The  Post  puts  the  pertinent  Inquiry  as  to  why 
women's  honi-s  of  work  should  not  lie  limited  to 
nine.  The  Kansas  City  branch  of  '"•  A«iocl* 
tlon  of  ColleRlnte  Alumnne  has  Joined  other  Mis- 
souri organizations  In  petitioning  tbe  Legislature 
to  set  up  nine  hours  as  a  maximum  working  day 
for  all  wage-earning  women. 
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is  not  to  be  condemned  from  the  fact 
that  his  primary  responsibility  to  his  fi- 
nancial constituency  obscures  the  more 
remote  responsibility  to  the  community. 

Even  if  the  Washington  bill  operated 
as  a  handicap  to  speculative  or  land- 
operative  profits,  it  might  well  be  justi- 
fied from  the  point  of  view  of  the  public 
weal,  but  with  this  commendable  bill  no 
such  problem  is  encountered. 

The  present  method  of  acquiring  parks 
and  playgrounds  by  condemnation  entails 
enormous  waste  of  public  funds.  Under 
this  law  the  extension  of  cities  can  pro- 
ceed with  a  normal  relationship  estab- 
lished between  housings  and  open  areas, 
without  cost  to  the  taxpayer,  the  land 
operator,  or  the  home  buyer. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  House  bill  No. 
81  will  be  speedily  incorporated  into  the 
statutes  of  the  state  of  Washington, 
where  it  may  stand  as  an  example  of  a 
legal  enactment  in  which  private  rights 
and  public  welfare  are  both  conserved. 

IF  THE    RED    CROSS   RAN 
OUR  PENSIONS 

FREDERIC  ALMY 
Scerttiry  Bulfilo  Chirliy  Or(inl»llon  Society 

The  United  States  government  can 
do  large  things  well.  It  can  build 
a  great  canal  or  a  great  dam  with 
economy  and  efficiency;  but  its  chief 
relief  work  is  so  poor  that  it  would 
be  a  disgrace  to  a  modern  relief 
society.  Our  government  undertook  to 
pension  all  disabled  veterans  of  the  Civil 
War  who  were  in  need.  Through  whole- 
sale methods,  and  the  exploitation  of 
politicians,  it  has  spent  for  these  veterans 
sums  that  seem  literally  beyond  the 
dreams  of  avarice,  and  yet  everywhere 
we  see  on  the  one  hand,  brave  soldiers 
in  want,  and  on  the  other  hand,  thous- 
ands of  men  and  girls  who  never  saw  a 
battle  but  are  drawing  pensions.  The 
pension  appetite  hath  "grown  by  what 
it  fed  on." 

In  1866  there  were  126,722  pensioners; 
in  1909,  forty-four  years  after  the  war, 
there  were  946,194,  although  at  least 
three-quarters  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Civil 
War  were  dead.  Those  who  give  doles 
to  many  have  never  enough  for  any.  Is 


it  strange  that  the  relief  is  still  inade- 
quate, and  that  a  bill  for  vast  increases 
has  just  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives? Our  pensions  have  risen  prodig- 
iously from  $28,000,000  in  1878  (thirteen 
years  after  the  war)  to  $165,000,000 
or  more  than  three  million  dollars  a 
week,  in  1908.  Can  we  belieTe  that  the 
great  increase  which  is  now  contemplat- 
ed will  give  more  relief  or  will  it  only 
give  more  pensions?  Can  the  govern- 
ment show  now  a  single  veteran  who  re- 
ceives generous,  intelligent  aid  such  as 
is  being  given,  for  example,  to  the  vic- 
tims of  the  Cherry  Mine  disaster?  Would 
that  the  National  Red  Cross,  which  ad- 
ministered the  aid  there,  could  be  put  in 
charge  of  our  pension  relief  also.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  fitting,  or  more  ef- 
fective. 

At  the  Cherry  Mine,  as  elsewhere 
where  the  Red  Cross  has  been  in  charge, 
many  women  would  claim  aid  as  the 
widows  of  one  man,  and  all  the  other 
fakes,  so  successful  in  the  Pension  Bu- 
reau, were  attempted,  but  through  vig- 
orous inquiry  a  limited  fund  was  made 
to  yield  relief  averaging  $3,540*  for  the 
family  of  each  victim.  This,  relief,  more- 
over, is  being  most  intelligently  admin- 
istered. If  the  Red  Cross  had  followed 
the  rules  of  war  pensions  at  the  Cherry 
Mine,  the  result  would  have  been  as  in- 
adequate as  with  our  war  pensions.  In- 
credible as  it  seems,  pensions  are  paid  to 
all  who  served  ninety  days  in  the  war, 
whether  they  are  rich  or  poor,  stalwart 
or  disabled;  and  as  young  widows  of 
old  soldiers  get  pensions  for  life  it  is 
almost  necessary  to  put  a  guard  around 
the  Soldiers  Homes  to  keep  the  women 
out.  Women  have  made  old  soldiers 
drunk  in  order  to  marry  them,  and  this 
a  grateful  country  rewards. 

It  is  the  old  story  of  the  abuses  of 
rule-of-thumb  relief  without  the  "insult- 
ing stigma"  of  investigation.  Although 
the  pension  roll  is  presumably  a  roll  of 
honor  its  records  are  not  open  to  public 
inspection !  A  reform  on  this  point  is  one 
of  the  three  demands  made  by  the  Worlds 
Work  in  its  current  articles  on  the 
Pension  Bureau.  We  have  often  seen 
public  outdoor  relief  reduced  two-thirds 
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in  a  single  year  by  the  investigations  of 
a  charity  organization  society,  to  the  con- 
fusion of  politicians  and  willing  paupers, 
but  to  the  great  advantage  of  disabled 
families  who  were  starving  on  meager- 
aid.  A  similar  reforming  of  our  war 
pensions  is  badly  needed. 

The  contagion  of  relief  is  also  familiar 
to  students  of  this  subject;  especially 
where  the  appeal  is  to  the  public  treas- 
ury, which  to  the  imagination  of  the 
poor  seems  inexhaustible.  Men  who 
have  never  thought  of  public  aid  ask 
for  it  because  their  neighbors  do. 

The  theory  of  the  pension  lobbyist  is 
that  if  anyone  does  not  get  enough  all 
should  get  more.  That  way  madness 
lies,  with  national  dishonor  and  national 
bankruptcy,  and  this  madness  is  already 
very  near.  We  are  paying  a  pension  roll 
which  amounts  to  ten  dollars  a  year 
from  every  family  in  the  country,  with 
wretched  results;  but  to  oppose  a  vast 
increase  is  "unpatriotic."  The  present 
system  is  giving  us  a  roll  of  cowards  in 
our  legislatures  rather  than  a  roll  of 
heroes  on  our  pension  lists.  Is  there 
any  more  stigma  in  a  protective  inves- 
tigation for  heroes  of  the  Civil  War 
than  for  Carnegie  medal  heroes,  or  for 
the  innocent  victims  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco earthquake  who  receive  Red  Cross 
aid?  We  boast  of  our  national  generos- 
ity and  forget  that  "he  does  not  give 
best  who  gives  most,  but  he  gives  most 
who  gives  best."  When  relief  is  ex- 
tensive rather  than  intensive  it  becomes 
expensive  and  also  inefficient.  Desert- 
ers, and  widows  who  were  born  long 
after  the  war,  are  stealing  aid  from  liv- 
ing veterans  who  have  a  too  scanty  pit- 
tance for  old  age.  The  dollar-a-day 
bill,  which  is  now  proposed,  would 
give  thirty  dollars  a  month  for  life  to 
every  veteran,  rich  or  poor,  sick  or  well, 
and  would  give  the  pension  agents  an- 
other lease  of  life.  It  would  do  this  at 
the  cost  of  the  indigent  disabled  veter- 
ans, and  of  every  good  cause  in  the 
country.  To  vote  for  such  a  bill  is  cow- 
ardice. 

It  is  not  amiss  to  quote  here  three 
great  sayings  of  Grover  Cleveland,  who 
as  president  reformed  many  pension 
a!  ases : 


"Public  office  is  a  public  trust." 

"I  had  thought  that  the  pension  roll 

was  a  roll  of  honor." 
"It  is  a  condition  and  not  a  theory 

that  confronts  us." 

DR.  JANEWAY 

Edward  G.  Janeway,  who  died  on 
February  10  in  his  seventieth  year,  was 
both  a  great  physician  and  a  public- 
spirited  citizen.  He  has  been  best  known 
perhaps  as  one  of  the  foremost  diagnos- 
ticians of  our  time,  and  that  in  itself 
is  a  public  service.  In  this  character, 
moreover,  his  wonderful  skill  and  in- 
sight were  at  the  disposal  of  un- 
counted individuals  who  could  not  have 
pafd  for  expert  medical  advice.  During 
the  nearly  fifty  years  of  his  professional 
life  in  New  York  city  he  held  many 
hospital  appointments,  being  con- 
nected at  different  times  with  the  Char- 
ity, Mt.  Sinai,  and  Presbyterian  Hospi- 
tals and  the  Hospital  for  Ruptured  and 
Crippled.  Until  very  recent  years  he 
gave  time  also  to  teaching,  leaving 
his  last  position,  as  dean  and  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  of  University -and 
Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  only 
in  1905.  From  1875  to  1882  he  was 
health  commissioner  of  the  city,  and  he 
served  on  various  special  boards  con- 
cerned with  the  public  health,  such  as 
the  advisory  committee  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  during  the  cholera  of  1892. 

With  the  social  movements  for  the 
prevention  of  disease  which  he  saw  de- 
velop in  his  later  years  he  had  the  great- 
est sympathy,  and  was  often  ready 
to  help  particular  measures  of  social  im- 
portance by  giving  them  his  endorsement. 
He  was  intimately  identified  with  the 
tuberculosis  movement  from  its  begin- 
ning. He  had  rarely  missed  a  meeting 
of  the  New  York  Committee  on  the 
Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  in  the  eight 
years  since  it  was  organized,  and  he 
served  on  many  of  its  sub-committees. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  last  International  Tuber- 
culosis Congress,  and  was  president  of 
the  National  Association  last  year. 

February  18,  19ii. 
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THE    HOUSING    AWAKENING' 
VI. 

NEW  TENANTS  AND  OLD  SHACKS 

ROGER  N.  BALDWIN 
SECRETARY.  ST.  LOUIS  CIVIC  LEAGUE 


So  far  as  the  housing  problem  of  decent  liv- 
ing is  concerned,  St.  Louis  was  quite  asleep 
until  very  recent  years.  We  had  been  told  by 
an  eastern  authority  that  we  had  no  tenement- 
house  evil,  for  we  had  no  tenements  over  three 
stories  high,  we  had  regular  streets,  an  alley 
through  every  block,  and  plenty  of  vacant  lots, 
and  sunlight,  and  air  (and  smoke).  We  were 
flattered  by  the  distinction  of  an  almost  unique 
type  of  one-story  three-  or  four-room  brick 
dwelling  with  its  neat  little  yard,  quite  char- 
acteristic of  thrifty  German  South  St  Louis. 

Some  people  disagreed,  however.  They  in- 
spected our  east  end.  particularly  the  tene- 
ments occupied  by  immigrant  peoples.  They 
found  a  sea  of  frame  shacks  and  brick  houses, 
two  and  sometimes  three  on  a  lot  and  one 
or  two  on  the  alley  rear — flimsy  structure*  of 
one  and  one-half  to  three  stories,  poorly  light- 
ed, without  plumbing,  all  served  by  yard 
vaults  (many  unsewered),  and  many  of  them 

'A  Mrl«  of  article*  describing  bousing  condi- 
tion* In  typical  American  cities,  large  and  amall. 
Eaat  and  went,  and  the  effort*  being  made  to  Im- 
prove thene  condition*,  Puhllahed  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  National  Homing  Association.  I. 
IntrotliHllon,  by  tawrence  Vflllpr,  Til*  8r*r«T, 
Normilicr  10.  11)10.  price  10  centa:  II.  Boclallsta 
•ad  Sluma — Milwaukee,  by  Carl  D.  Thompson,  Ds- 
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crowded  around  the  four  sides  of  a  court, 
entered  only  by  covered  passageways  from  the 
street  or  alley.  The  surface-drained  yards 
were  filled  with  garbage  piled  against  rotting 
fences,  heaps  of  ashes,  and  flying  waste  paper. 
There  was  no  city  collection  of  ashes  or  paper, 
and  the  garbage-wagon  irregularly  picked  up 
only  the  garbage  placed  in  receptacles  con- 
venient to  the  driver's  fancy. 

The  investigation  made  by  the  Civic  League 
in  1907,  as  a  result  of  the  agitation  on  hous- 
ing, disclosed  the  facts  that  in  a  selected,  but 
typical,  district  of  forty-eight  blocks,  in  which 
lived  132*3  individuals,  there  were  only  sixty- 
six  bath-tubs  and  204  water-closets,  and  that  so 
few  tenements  got  city  water  from  anywhere 
except  the  common  yard  hydrant  that  they 
could  be  counted  on  the  fingers. 

The  storage  of  decaying  fruit  and  rags,  and 
bakeries  in  rear  rooms  was  a  common  feature 
in  a  district  which  knew  no  regulation,  no 

cemher  3,  1910.  price  2.1  centa:  III.  The  Awak- 
ening of  a  State — Indiana,  hjr  AIMon  Fellows 
Hnron.  December  17.  lilio.  price  lo  rents:  IV. 
Uoimlng  Ueform  In  Cold  Htorugp — Bwrton,  by  Kd- 
ward  T.  Ilartman.  January  21,  Dill,  price  10 
cent*:  IV.  The  Muddled  Poles  of  Buffalo,  by 
Frederic  Almy,  February  4,  1011,  price  25 
cents. 
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education  in  the  decencies  of  living,  nothing 
but  the  chaos  of  a  helter-skelter  construction 
of  frame  and  brick  shacks,  renting  monthly  at 
an  average  of  $3.50  a  room,  largely  to  the 
foreign-born  families  living  in  overcrowded 
two-  to  three-room  "apartments." 

The  Civic  League  made  a  careful  study  and 
a  most  readable  report,  widely  distributed.  It 
recommended  definite  remedies :  abolition  of 
all  privy  vaults,  exterior  toilets  and  sinks; 
general  reconstruction  of  old  tenement  houses 
by  simple  plumbing,  proper  and  accessible 
water  supply,  and  condemnation  of  unsafe  and 
insanitary  structures;  a  general  ordinance  cov- 
ering new  construction  and  the  maintenance 
of  tenements;  prohibition  of  bakeries,  butcher- 
shops,  sweat-shops,  and  the  storage  of  fruit 
and  rags  in  stables  and  tenements;  a  bill  and 
an  appropriation  for  the  collection  of  ashes 
and  rubbish  by  the  Street  Department. 

That  was  two  and  one-half  years  ago.  The 
law  governing  the  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  new  tenements  has  been  passed,  and 
on  the  whole  is  working  well  in  apartment 
houses  as  well  as  in  the  few  new  east  end 
structures. 

But  that  is  all.  All  other  efforts  have  met 
either  determined  opposition  or  ineffective  ac- 
tion. The  bill  to  abolish  privies  and  substi- 
tute water-closets,  interior  or  exterior,  so 
aroused  the  real  'estate  men  and  landlords,  that 
at  one  of  a  series  of  public  hearings  before 
the  House  of  Delegates  in  the  winter  of  1910 
the  house  chamber  was  packed  to  the  doors 
with  seven  or  eight  hundred  landlords — large- 
ly Jewish  immigrants— who  attempted  to  hoot 
down  the  advocates  of  the  bill.  The  labor 
unions  and  social  workers  were  on  one  side, 
the  real  estate  men  and  reactionaries  on  the 
other.  "Privy  vaults  could  not  be  abolished." 


It  was  an  unreasonable  and  confiscating  cost, 
an  impossibility  to  secure  a  non-freezing  wa- 
ter-closet for  use  in  yard  compartments — and 
it  hurt  the  pocket!  The  newspapers,  for  the 
most  part,  declined  to  print  material  on  the 
agitation,  and  only  the  fact  that  the  over- 
crowded public  hearing  broke  up  in  a  riot  se- 
cured any  effective  publicity. 

The  bill  to  promote  the  reconstruction  of 
old  tenements  with  water  on  each  floor,  lights 
in  the  halls,  prohibition  of  the  use  of  cellars 
for  living,  stipulation  of  the  number  of  win- 
dows per  room,  etc. — all  of  this  much-needed 
regulation  still  slumbers  in  the  pigeon-holes 
of  a  reform  Assembly. 

But  the  leaven  works.  Following  the  agi- 
tation for  legislation  came  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Correction  and  more 
publicity.  One  newspaper  waged  war  in  the 
cause  of  the  bills.  Housing  experts  viewed 
the  littered  alleys  and  filthy  courts,  the  few, 
but  unique,  rear  sheds  on  the  alley,  choked 
with  heaps  of  week-old  garbage,  the  stench  of 
which  of  a  summer's  night  permeates  the  entire 
east  end  of  the  city.  Housing  experts  crawled 
through  dark  passageways  into  foul  cellars, 
damp  with  yard  drainage,  yet  half  filled  with 
stored  fruit.  No  inspection,  no  regulation — 
a  mere  living  for  the  benefit  of  landlords. 

And  experts  .heard  the  interesting  tale  that 
the  worst  district  of  town  was  the  property 
of  the  Board  of  Education !  Inquiry  brought 
out  the  facts  of  a  peculiar  system  of  land 
tenure  by  which  the  board  (and  many  other 
owners)  for  years  has  rented  its  property  on 
leases  forever  renewable,  to  persons  who  in 
turn  rent  it  out,  and  whose  advantage  it  is  to 
make  no  improvements,  since  a  revaluation 
every  ten  years  is  the  basis  of  the  price  paid 
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on  the  renewed  lease.  What  these  experts 
thought  and  what  they  freely  said  was  boldly 
published. 

Interest  in  improved  housing  is  belated,  but 
it  is  acute.  Settlement  workers  who  do  not 
tee  a  health  inspector  from  one  month's  end 
to  another,  whose  pleading  with  public  officials 
has  brought  nothing  btit  excuses,  but  who  in- 
sist earnestly  and  continuously  on  the  relation 
of  their  own  efforts  to  the  larger  work  of  the 
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city's   obligation,   know   that  a   solution   must 
be  near  at  hand. 

We  are  to  be  congratulated  on  our  street 
and  alley  arrangements,  on  our  new  tenement 
law,  on  our  lack  of  high  dwellings,  but  we 
still  have  our  10,000  privy  vaults  and  our  acres 
of  shacks — a  vast  deal  to  be  rid  of — and  an 
aggregation  of  new  tenants  from  across  the 
sea  who  will  need,  for  the  art  of  decent  liv- 
ing, more  than  the  ministrations  of  the  gar- 
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bage-man  and  the  health  inspector,  even  were 
they  to  visit  daily. 

This  educational  work  for  a  cleaner  city 
and  a  more  wholesome  home  life  must  be 
based,  however,  on  a  comprehensive  code  of 
regulation,  which  will  show  the  city's  apprecia- 
tion of  a  standard  of  decent  living. 


WIIEEE  THEY  HOAriD  GARBAGE. 

GRAND  RAPIDS  GETS  RE- 
SULTS 

JOHN  IHLDER 

The  progressive  element  among  the  people 
of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  has  found  a  way  to 
get  results."  For  years  progressives  and  even 
conservatives,  knew  that  the  city  needed 
important  improvements.  But  the  very 
fact  that  there  were  several  needed  stood  in 
the  way  of  getting  any  of  them;  for  each  had 
its  special  advocates  who  feared  that  if  any 
other  were  put  through  the  cost  would  be  used 
as  an  argument  against  the  adoption  of  theirs 
for  years  to  come.  So  year  after  year  pro- 
posals which  would  have  commanded  a  ma- 
jority of  votes,  if  put  before  the  people  purely 
on  their  merits,  were  defeated  by  the  com- 
bined strength  of  those  who  are  against  every 
improvement  that  costs  public  money,  with 
those  who  wished  something  else  to  come 
first. 

The  municipal  affairs  committee  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  made  the  first  attempt  at 
solving  this  problem  three  years  ago,  when  it 
induced  the  government  to  appropriate  money 
for  a  city  plan.  A  commission  appointed  by 
the  mayor,  aided  by  John  M.  Carrere  and 
Arnold  W.  Brunner,  prepared  a  report  which 
made  a  careful  survey  of  the  city's  needs  and 
indicated  the  best  way  to  meet  these  needs. 
With  this  as  a  guide,  the  municipal  affairs 


committee  called  a  conference  of  officials  and 
representative  citizens  as  the  climax  of  its 
second  civic  revival — the  first  had  secured  the 
appropriation  for  the  city  plan  report.  At 
the  conference  the  committee  proposed  that  all 
efforts  should  be  concentrated  on  securing  one 
improvement,  that  when  this  had  been  placed 
fairly  before  the  people  and  adopted  or  re- 
jected, another  conference  should  be  called 
and  another  improvement  decided  upon  which 
should  receive  united  support.  This  proposal 
received  the  unanimous  endorsement  of  the 
conference.  The  committee  then  presented  a 
list  of  needed  improvements,  and  after  debate 
the  conference  decided  unanimously  (only  one 
man  not  voting)  to  concentrate  all  efforts  on 
securing  a  bond  issue  for  a  water  filtration 
plant. 

The  campaign  ended  in  victory  at  the  mu- 
nicipal election  last  spring.  There  had  been 
two  previous  attempts  to  secure  pure  water 
for  Grand  Rapids,  which  had  ended  in  failure. 
Four  days  after  the  election  the  committee 
called  another  conference,  to  which  it  invited 
officers  of  the  district  or  neighborhood  asso- 
ciations, the  trades  and  labor  council,  and  the 
real  estate  board.  This  conference  decided 
unanimously  to  concentrate  all  efforts  on  se- 
curing at  the  fall  election  a  bond  issue  for 
an  extension  of  the  park  and  playground  sys- 
tem, as  recommended  in  the  city  plan  report. 
The  campaign  began  immediately.  The  Park 
Board,  which  had  with  difficulty  been  restrain- 
ed from  putting  the  proposal  before  the  people 
at  the  spring  election,  took  an  active  part. 
During  the  summer  Grand  Rapids  has  long 
had  band  concerts  in  present  parks.  Last 
year  many  of  the  concerts  were  given  in  dis- 
tricts which  have  no  parks,  and  between  num- 
bers park  and  other  officials  and  citizens  made 
addresses  advocating  the  bond  issue,  illus- 
trated with  lantern  slides  which  emphasized 
their  points.  All  the  organizations  which  had 
been  represented  at  the  conference,  with  one 
exception,  formally  endorsed  the  proposal.  A 
number  of  business  and  professional  men  sub- 
scribed money  for  the  equipment  and  super- 
vision of  a  playground  as  an  earnest  of  their 
desire  to  help,  and  the  city  government -was 
induced  to  provide  money  for  the  equipment 
and  supervision  of  three  other  playgrounds. 

As  election  drew  near  the  Park  Board  be- 
came even  more  active.  It  had  in  its  super- 
intendent, Eugene  Goebel,  a  man  who  had  al- 
ready commended  himself  to  the  people  by 
the  results  he  had  achieved  on  a  small  appro- 
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priation.  Mr.  Goebel  showed  that  he  is  a 
persuasive  campaigner  as  well  as  an  efficient 
park  superintendent.  Upon  him  in  the  last 
weeks  fell  the  burden  of  the  detail  work.  He 
conducted  meetings,  secured  endorsements 
from  organizations  in  every  part  of  the  city, 
and  waged  a  continuous  publicity  campaign 
through  the  newspapers,  by  means  of  a  wagon 
which  constantly  traversed  the  streets,  and  by 
great  posters  on  the  billboards. 

Meanwhile  the  municipal  affairs  committee 
had  reorganized  the  Grand  Rapids  Playground 
Association  so  that  through  its  dollar  mem- 
berships it  might  reach  every  corner  of  the 
town,  had  assisted  in  getting  out  literature, 
and  had  secured  options  on  a  considerable 
part  of  the  land  recommended  by  the  city  plan 
report,  so  that  if  the  bond  issue  carried  there 
might  be  no  danger  of  prices  taking  a  sudden 
boom.  Aid  from  without  was  given  by  Gra- 
ham Romeyn  Taylor,  who  made  three  address- 
es just  before  the  election. 

In  all  this  campaign  there  was  only  one 
serious  setback.  The  district  organization  in 


that  part  of  the  town  which  most  needs  parks 
and  playgrounds,  and  which  has  now  its  last 
opportunity  to  get  playgrounds  without  de- 
stroying buildings,  listened  to  an  alderman 
who  advised  against  the  bond  issue,  and  re- 
called its  endorsement.  In  this  district,  which 
contains  over  12,000  inhabitants,  there  remains 
only  one  tract  of  seven  acres  which  is  per- 
fectly suited  to  playground  purposes.  This 
is  almost  in  the  center  of  the  district  and  has 
already  been  platted  for  building.  After  sev- 
eral rebuffs  the  municipal  affairs  committee 
finally  secured  an  option  on  it  Then  the 
district  organization  voted  against  the  bond 
issue  and  the  owner,  who  had  been  treated  in 
the  same  way  by  the  aldermen  the  year  before, 
withdrew  the  option.  This  set-back  lost  the 
ward,  but  at  the  election  the  bond  issue  car- 
ried by  a  large  majority. 

The  municipal  affairs  committee  has  is- 
sued a  call  for  a  third  conference,  which 
shall  decide  upon  the  next  step  to  take  in 
making  Grand  Rapids  all  that  the  city  plan 
report  says  it  may  be. 


CAMI'AKiNIM;  rntl   I'.UtKS  AM>  I'l.AYGUOfM  >s 
IS    URASD    RAPtl'S. 

CIVIC  IMPROVEMENT 

CHARLES  MULFORD  ROBINSON,  Contributing  Editor 


TOWN  PLANNING  BY  CHARTER 

The  pending  new  charter  for  the  city  of  St 
Louis  makes  provision  for  city  planning.  It 
crc.ites  a  Board  of  Public  Improvements,  to 
consist  of  five  members  appointed  by  the 
major,  which  is  to  select  the  heads  of  the 
Department*  of  Engineering.  Construction, 
Streets,  Water.  Buildings,  Parks  and  Public 
Utilities.  Besides  the  general  duties  under  the 
old  charter,  various  powers  are  given  the 
board,  including  that  "to  make  a  plan  for  the 
harmonious  development  of  the  city."  It  is 
interesting,  with  this  authority  in  mind,  to 
read  over  again  the  list  of  departments  which 
would  be  called  upon  to  co-operate  in  the 
preparation  of  such  a  plan. 


A  CALL  TO  THE  ART  IMPULSE 

In  the  I'illage  Magazine  there  is  an  editorial 
addressed  to  the  "Art  Student  who  has  Re- 
turned to  the  Village."  It  contains  these 
words  that  are  widely  applicable  "Oil,  all  you 
students  that  I  have  loved,  whose  work  J  have 
enviously  admired,  who  are  now  back  home 
grubbing  at  portraits,  though  they  are  not 
your  specialty ;  or  designing  billboards,  though 
they  are  not  your  divine  call ;  or  acting  on  the 
committee  to  paper  the  church  and  buying 
bad  paper  to  please  them ;  or  back  on  the 
home  newspaper  that  will  not  often  print  your 
short  novels;  or  singing  in  the  old  choir  for 
no  salary  at  all ;  or  composing  advertisements 
in  the  real  estate  office  and  neglecting  your 
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lyrics ;  or  taking  charge  of  the  Sunday  school 
orchestra  and  curing  them  of  the  Moody- 
Sankey  habit— Greeting,  and  God-speed  to 
you!  If  you  have  any  cherished  beauty- 
enterprise,  undertake  it  where  you  aie;j  You 
will  find  no  better  place  in  all  America. 

SMOKE  CLOSED  THE  SCHOOLS 

The  Women's  Organization  for  Smoke 
Abatement  in  St.  Louis,  backed  by  the  Civic 
League,  has  been  making  a  carefully  planned 
crusade  since  the  opening  of  the  new  year 
against  those  industrial  plants,  which  by  belch- 
ing forth  thick  clouds  of  black  smoke  make 
life  uncomfortable.  Six  hundred  pupils  in 
one  of  the  public  schools  had  to  be  dismissed 
at  1 1  o'clock  on  one  of  the  darkest  days,  while 
at  other  schools  within  the  smoke  belt  pupils 
were  entertained  with  stories  by  their  teach- 
ers during  the  time  it  was  too  dark  to  study. 

The  city  was  divided  into  160  inspection  dis- 
tricts each  of  which  was  patrolled  daily  by 
two  women  together,  who  watched  all  of- 
fenders twenty  minutes  to  be  sure  that  the 
condition  observed  was  not  merely  temporary. 
The  papers  day  after  day  published  smoke 
pictures.  The  president  of  the  board  of 
public  improvements  created  a  special  tempo- 
rary force  of  200  smoke  inspectors.  In  the 
period  between  December  6  and  January  14 
the  inspector  of  boilers  and  elevators  took  up 
almost  as  many  cases  as  it  had  in  the  previous 
seven  months. 

NEW  JERSEY  TRIES  COMMISSION 

The  commission  government  idea  has  struck 
New  Jersey.  The  climax  of  the  campaign 
was  reached  on  January  24  when  a  state  con- 
vention assembled  at  Trenton  Over  100  dele- 
gates from  twenty  cities,  six  of  which  were 
represented  by  their  mayors  in  person,  at- 
tended. A  committee  composed  of  one  repre- 
sentative from  each  city  in  the  state  inter- 
ested in  the  problem  will  meet  shortly  to  draft 
a  bill  which  the  Legislature  will  be  requested 
to  pass.  Much  of  the  interest  created  is  due 
to  the  addresses  which  John  MacVicar  of 
Des  Moines  has  been  delivering  throughout 
the  state. 

ALUMNI  SOCIETIES  AS  CIVIC  CLUBS 

Since  local  university  alumni  associations 
are  often  more  interested  in  having  a  good 
time  themselves  than  in  community  recrea- 
tion, it  is  well  to  note  how  much  the  Har- 
vard Club  has  done  for  Syracuse.  Under  its 
auspices  Sunday  band  concerts  in  the  parks 
were  started,  which  were  later  taken  over  by 
the  city.  The  club  initiated  the  indoor  Sunday 
concert  now  held  with  much  success  in  the 
Central  High  School,  and  this  winter  it  sug- 
gested a  new  form  of  municipal  recreation 
which  has  been  promptly  put  into  effect  by 
the  officials.  This  is  a  public  skating  rink 
on  the  Erie  Canal.  The  city  has  provided  a 
cloak  room  and  an  attendant  and  has  strung 
large  arc  lights  over  the  canal  for  several 
blocks.  Thus  the  people  have,  in  the  very 
center  of  the  city,  a  free  skating  rink  of 


much  greater  length  than  is  usual  in  rinks 
to  which  admission  is  charged.  This  work 
is  the  more  interesting  because  it  is  the  first 
which  Syracuse  has  undertaken,  at  least  in 
recent  years,  in  the  direction  of  winter 
playgrounds. 

AN  EFFECTIVE  SOCIETY 

A  pamphlet  sent  out  by  the  American 
Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society,  de- 
scribing its  objects  and  accomplishments,  is  of 
interest  for  the  remarkable  record  which  it 
contains.  The  society  is  not  very  much  in 
public  evidence;  but  in  doing  its  work  quietly 
it  seems  to  have  performed  it  none  the  less 
effectively.  It  is  always  ready  to  co-operate 
with  other  agencies  to  secure  things  which  it 
believes  are  desirable,  without  seeking  to  ap- 
propriate all  the  credit.  During  the  last 
decade  members  of  the  society  have  made 
personal  gifts  aggregating  $2,347,200  for  pub- 
lic parks,  statues,  tablets,  and  the  preservation 
and  restoration  of  historic  buildings.  The 
society  has  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  the 
creation  of  seven  state  parks  and  largely  re- 
sponsible for  an  eighth.  It  has  done  much  to 
secure  appropriations  for  these  parks,  is  the 
custodian  of  five  state  properties,  and  was 
the  leading  factor  in  establishing  Washing- 
ton's Headquarters  Park  in  New  York  city 
at  a  cost  of  $235,000.  The  list  of  old  build- 
ings it  has  saved  or  restored,  and  of  historical 
sites  it  has  secured  and  marked,  is  very  long. 

AKRON'S  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Akron,  O., 
is  representative  of  that  type  of  commercial 
organization  which  takes  a  broad  civic  inter- 
est in  the  community's  progress.  Its  year 
book  contains  reports  of  committees,  among 
which  that  on  city  improvement  tells  what  it 
has  done  to  secure  a  park  for  the  city.  It 
co-operated  with  the  Park  Commission  in 
bringing  to  Akron  Howard  Evarts  Weed,  the 
Chicago  landscape  architect,  to  make  city 
plans.  It  has  interested  itself  in  securing 
additional  land  around  the  new  high  school, 
in  the  care  of  shade  trees  of  the  city,  in  a 
yard  improvement  contest,  and  in  various 
other  matters  for  the  betterment  of  Akron. 
The  housing  committee  shows  that  it  is  large- 
ly responsible  for  an  increase  of  eighty-three 
per  cent  in  building  permits  issued  during  the 
last  year,  and  in  the  effort  to  provide  houses 
for  the  rapidly  growing  working  population. 
There  is  also  a  municipal  committee  which 
has  prepared  a  building  code  and  concerned 
itself  with  questions  of  street  paving,  traffic 
congestion,  flood  control,  and  street  lighting. 
There  is  no  more  encouraging  sign  than  the 
evidence  given  by  such  reports  as  that  from 
Akron  of  the  broadening  interest  of  business 
men  in  civic  progress. 

SUCCESS  IN  VILLAGE  IMPROVEMENT 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Massachusetts 
Civic  League,  the  statement  of  the  committee 
on  Village  Improvement  is  included,  which  is 
signed  by  Parris  T.  Farwell,  chairman.  It 
attempts  to  answer  the  important  question  as 
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to  what  is  the  secret  of  success  in  village 
improvement  work.  The  answer  of  the  com- 
mittee may  be  summarized  as  follows :  First. 
the  organization  that  would  maintain  a  useful 
and  permanent  existence  must  be  democratic. 
Second,  the  range  of  activities  should  be  as 
comprehensive  as  possible.  Third,  the  im- 
provement society  should  never  think  that  its 
work  is  done.  Societies  "that  have  charge  of 
playgrounds,  schools,  and  home  gardens  will 
find  work  each  year  to  do,  progress  and  im- 
provement to  make,  new  groups  of  children 
to  provide  with  instruction  and  guidance. 
Even  in  the  matter  of  trees,  streets,  and 
parks,  it  is  not  likely  that  in  any  town,  as 
yet  there  remains  nothing  to  be  done.  More- 
over, there  are  always  likely  to  be  unexpected 
events  needing  the  attention  of  such  organiza- 
tions. A  society  on  the  watch  can  deal  at 
once  with  unexpected  forces,  unforeseen  ene- 
mies that  threaten  the  beauty  or  comfort  of 
a  community.  It  can  also  take  advantage  of 
unforeseen  opportunities.  In  growing  com- 
munities, also,  it  is  possible  for  an  improve- 
ment society  to  study  the  development  of  the 
town  and  plan  for  its  proper  laying  out,  for 
some  system,  instead  of  the  haphazard  method 
too  often  employed  in  the  location  of  public 
buildings,  and  in  the  mapping  out  of  streets.  It 
can  enlist  the  interest  of  the  whole  com- 
munity in  planning  for  the  development  of  the 
town  under  expert  guidance,  and  can  follow 
the  working  of  the  plan  for  years  to  come. 
In  fact  there  is  no  end  to  the  work  of  a 
society  of  this  kind.  And  there  will  be  no 
question  of  the  continuance  of  a  society  which 
realises  that  however  good  a  town  is  it  can 
be  better  still,  and  however  beautiful  it  is  it 
can  become  even  more  beautiful.  It  should 
also  realize  that  if  care  is  not  taken  the 
community  will  become  speedily  less 
beautiful. 

PLAYGROUND  SUGGESTIONS 

Rochester,  X.  Y.,  has  a  pretty  good  play- 
ground system.  Some  of  the  grounds  are 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Park  Board,  and 
•pme  are  controlled  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. In  addition  there  is  a  Children's  Play- 
ground League,  which  has  existed  in  recent 
years  for  the  express  purpose  of  maintaining 
a  playground  in  a  congested  area.  The  space, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  but  one  by  tall  build- 
ings, is  very  small,  but  it  is  crowded  with 
children.  It  mnde  a  great  impression  on  the 
visitors  to  the  Playground  Conference  held  in 
Rochester  last  spring.  The  directors  of  the 
league,  in  sending  out  their  appeals  for  sub- 
scriptions this  winter,  have  issued  the  reports 
of  the  supervisors  of  this  ground  in  the  form 
of  a  little  leaflet.  The  reports  contain  in- 
teresting statements  that  may  be  suggestive  in 
other  places.  In  putting  the  grounds  in  order 
in  the  spring,  when  on  account  of  the  na- 
tional convention  it  was  desired  that  they 
should  he  even  more  spic  and  span  than  usual, 
the  boys  of  the  playground  did  all  the  nec- 
essary painting  of  the  apparatus,  fences,  and 
•belter,  inside  and  out.  The  girls  washed  the 


windows,  made  new  curtains,  and  dusted  all 
the  books,  with  the  result  that  a  number  of 
the  delegates  to  the  convention  said  that 
the  playground  was  the  neatest  they  had  ever 
seen.  Fridays  during  the  summer  were  cele- 
brated as  flower  days.  Friends  sent  fresh 
blossoms,  cut  from  their  gardens,  and  the  little 
poor  children  of  the  nearby  tenements  stood 
in  line  for  a  long  time  awaiting  their  turn  to 
receive  the  bouquets,  which  were  Jaken  home 
and  cherished  as  few  flowers  are.  The  great 
annual  event  is  a  band  concert  given  by  the 
park  band.  For  this  occasion  the  bare  walls 
of  the  surrounding  buildings  are  hung  with 
flags  and  bunting,  while  hundreds  of  Japanese 
lanterns  are  strung  from  wires  overhead.  The 
children  sing  the  songs  they  know,  and  there 
is  dancing  and  a  grand  time.  Last  summer 
some  women  who  had  not  forgotten  their  own 
childhood  sent  dolls  to  the  playground.  The 
first  ones,  says  one  of  the  supervisors,  "were 
kept  as  playground  dolls,  and  their  time  was 
fully  taken  up  until  they  succumbed  to  the 
attention  given  them."  After  that  unfortunate 
event  a  circle  of  King's  Daughters  prepared 
dozens  of  dressed  dolls,  so  that  the  yearn- 
ings of  the  playground's  little  girls  were  more 
than  satisfied. 

PARK  SYSTEM  OF  KANSAS  CITY 

The  latest  report  of  the  park  commission- 
ers of  Kansas  City  is  a  beautifully  illustrated 
and   unusually   interesting   pamphlet     Its   ex- 
cellence is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  marks  the 
closing  of  an  era  in  the  development  of  the 
remarkably  complete  park  and  boulevard  sys- 
tem of  Kansas  City.    Nearly  twenty  years  ago, 
following    a    study    of    local    conditions,    the 
commissioners  presented  a  plan  which  seemed 
to    the    community    stupendous,    and    in    the 
judgment  of  many  good  residents  impossible 
of  accomplishment.     The  year   1910,  says  the 
latest   report,   sees    "the    realization    of    that 
plan,  in  general  and  in  detail,  to  a  degree  that 
is   perhaps   without   precedent   in   such   public 
work."     As  a   matter  of   fact   the   first   plait 
has  been  augmented  and  elaborated  to  an  ex- 
traordinary  extent     In   this   respect   the   fol- 
lowing  figures   are   striking:    The  boulevards 
designed    in    the    plans    of    1893    totaled    9.85 
miles ;    in    1910   28.64    miles   have   been   built 
The   parks    designed    in    1893    covered    323.45 
acres.     Those  accomplished   in    1910  total   2,- 
118.23  acres.    With  these  statistics  before  one, 
it   is   interesting   to    read    that    the   park   and 
boulevard  system  "met  with  strong  opposition" 
in  the  first  few  years.    "Legal  obstacles  block- 
ed the  way.     Enactment  by  state  Legislature, 
which   was  expected  to  give  power,    did    not 
stand  in  the  Supreme  Court    Charter  amend- 
ment  was   found   necessary,  and  that   had   to 
be  decided  in  the  courts."     The  large  taxpay- 
ers did  much  to  oppose,  but  the  people  as  a 
whole  were  interested  and  the  work  went  on. 
In   sharp  contrast   to  the  early  opposition   to 
parks  and   boulevards  has  been   the   later  ap- 
proval.    The  greater  part  of  the  pnrk  land  as 
it   exists   in    1910  cost   nothing.     So  complete 
and   elaborate,   however,   is  the   Kansas   City 
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park  and  boulevard  system,  that  it  represents 
an  expenditure  of  ten  millions  of  dollars.  But 
conservative  real  estate  men,  in  formal  esti- 
mate, have  computed  that  the  increase  in  value 
given  to  property  by  the  creation  of  boule- 
vards is  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  more 
than  the  entire  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  the 
entire  system.  Now  the  city  is  acquiring  miles 
of  boulevards  which  cost  the  park  commmis- 
sion  nothing  for  original  dedication  and  con- 
struction. Another  interesting  effect,  the  re- 
port claims,  has  been  the  elimination  of  the 
problem  of  congestion.  "There  is  no  present 
indication  that  the  next  generation  will  have 
to  deal  with  that  problem.  Centers  of  con- 
gested population,  growing  more  aggravated 
yearly,  were  abolished  to  make  room  for  parks 
and  boulevards.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that 
other  centers  of  the  same  character  did  not 
take  the  places  of  those  thus  removed.  The 
marked  influence  of  the  park  and  boulevard 
movement  has  been  to  scatter  our  population.'' 
Finally,  the  report  points  out  that  the  popula- 
tion of  Kansas  City  increased  51.7  per  cent 
in  the  decade  1900-10.  Among  the  twenty-five 
cities  of  one  hundred  thousand  or  more  pop- 
ulation, it  was  third  in  this  respect.  The  two 
cities  which  surpassed  it  were  Detroit  and 
Denver,  and  the  deduction  is  advanced  that 
"the  cities  which  have  done  most  to  improve 
conditions  of  living  have  gained  most  in  num- 
bers." Indeed,  the  report  claims  for  Kansas 


City  that  "probably  no  other  city  in  the  country 
can  show  so  large  a  proportion  of  its  popula- 
tion, so  many  of  its  people  of  moderate  means, 
living  in  such  attractive  environments." 

SOCIAL  CENTERS  IN 
WISCONSIN 

The  noteworthy  extension  service  through 
which  the  University  of  Wisconsin  brings  its 
advantages  to  the  very  doorsteps  of  the  peo- 
ple received  additional  value  last  summer, 
when  Edward  J.  Ward  was  secured  from 
Rochester  to  undertake  the  work  of  social 
center  promotion  in  Wisconsin.  In  the  ex- 
tension division  of  the  university,  of  which 
Prof.  Louis  E.  Reber  is  director,  a  depart- 
ment of  civic  and  social  center  development 
was  created.  Through  this  Mr.  Ward's  work 
as  adviser  reaches  local  communities.  Among 
those  which  have  already  been  stirred  by  his 
efforts  are  Oshkosh,  LaCrosse,  Stoughton, 
Stanley,  Madison,  and  Whitewater.  But  nat- 
urally a  large  part  of  his  time  has  been  de- 
voted to  Milwaukee,  where  conditions  and  co- 
operation were  opportune  for  rapid  progress. 

Previous  experience  has  well  qualified  Mr. 
Ward  for  the  position  which  he  now  occupies. 
His  former  work  as  supervisor  of  playgrounds 
and  social  centers  under  the  Rochester  Board 
of  Education  is  well  known  to  readers  of  THE 
SURVEY.*  Under  his  leadership  the  school 
buildings  were  put  to  use  as  evening  social 
centers;  and  recreational  gatherings,  lectures, 
discussions,  civic  clubs,  free  motion  picture  en- 
tertainments, and  other  occasions  revived,  un- 
der modern  city  conditions,  the  social  spirit 
of  the  "little  red  school  house." 

The  social  center  idea,  however,  is  far  big- 
ger than  the  school  buildings.  It  brings  into 
wider  use  any  public  place  or  building — park, 
playground,  city  hall,  library — which  may 
serve  to  spread  the  "get  together"  democratic 
spirit  among  all  the  people.  In  Rochester  the 
Common  Council  chamber  in  the  city  hall  has 
been  used  by  a  non-partisan  organization 
whose  Sunday  afternoon  meetings  have  done 
much  to  foster  civic  intelligence  and  public 
spirit.  Similarly,  a  meeting  recently  took 
place  in  the  council  chamber  of  the  St.  Paul 
city  hall,  at  which  Mr.  Ward  was  the  princi- 
pal speaker,  instituting  a  series  of  discussions 
of  municipal  topics  under  the  auspices  of  the 
City  Club,  the  Social  Service  Club  and  the 
Women's  Civic  League.  Milwaukee  has  per- 
haps gone  a  step  beyond  other  cities  by  hous- 
ing the  Institute  of  Municipal  and  Social 
Service  in  the  council  chamber. 

MILWAUKEE'S    RECREA- 
TION MOVEMENT 

Broad  social  spirit  characterizes  the  demand 
for  public  recreation  in  Milwaukee.  Instead 
of  waiting  to  secure  more  playgrounds,  the 
people  realize  that  the  spirit  of  play  and  rec- 
SURVEY  for  August  7,  1909. 
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reation  may  find  expression  in  many  occasions 
and  places  of  which  playgrounds  are  only  one 
type.  To  develop  the  municipal,  civic,  social, 
and  recreational  resources,  including  the  use 
of  schools  and  other  public  buildings ;  to  es- 
tablish adequate  and  well  supervised  play- 
grounds; to  extend  the  organized  observance 
of  civic  holidays  and  festivals ;  to  increase  the 
public  library  service,  and  to  foster  public 
musical  and  dramatic  expression,  the  Mil- 
waukee Association  for  Public  Play  and  So- 
cial Education  was  formed  last  fail. 

First  the  school  board  adopted  rules  grant- 
ing to  adult  citizens  the  use  of  their  public 
school  buildings  as  meeting  places  for  non- 
partisan,  non-sectnrian  organisations  having 
as  their  purpose  the  development  of  intelli- 
gent public  spirit  by  the  open  presentation  and 
free  <!  of  public  questions:  or  for  such 

other  social  activities  as  would  not  interfere 
with  the  prime  function  of  the  buildings.  Pro- 
vision was  also  made  to  meet  the  request  of 
such  organizations  for  directors  and  equip- 
ment for  boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  gymnasium 
classes,  branch  public  libraries,  lectures,  and 
entertainments.  These  regulations  were  mod- 
eled upon  those  in  use  in  Rochester  and  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  of  the  committee  on 
school  extension  of  the  National  Municipal 
League.  Seventy-five  leading  men  and  wo- 
men of  Milwaukee,  representing  all  political, 
religious,  and  social  viewpoints,  consented  to 
give  their  services  as  speakers  before  neigh- 
borhood civic  clubs.  A  list  of  the  names  and 
topics  was  printed  in  a  leaflet,  explaining  the 
use  of  the  school  buildings  and  pointing  out 
that  the  real  government  of  the  city — its  citi- 
zenship—at  last  had  a  chance  to  make  itself 
felt  directly  and  quickly. 

Ten  motion  picture  shows  in  as  many  school 
buildings,  open  to  all,  were  contributed  by  the 
Milwaukee  Journal.  The  success  of  this  se- 
.  riw  showed  that  the  people  gladly  avail  them- 
selves of  such  opportunities — numbers  were 
turned  away  on  account  of  lack  of  room  at 
each  show— and  that  a  large  assembly  hall  on 
the  ground  floor  is  needed  in  every  school 
building. 

Branch  public  libraries  in  the  public  school* 
ire  a  part  of  the  announced  policy  of  the  new 
librarian,  who  brings  to  his  work  an  especial 
appreciation  of  this  need,  because  of  his  pre- 
vious service  as  principal  of  the  West  Side 
High  School. 

Festivals  are  expected  to  play  an  important 
part  in  the  recreation  program.  A  fine  be- 
ginning wa*  made  on  Labor  Day  when  the 
first  Milwaukee  play  festival  was  held  in  Lake 
Park.  A  "sane"  Hallowe'en  came  next,  to 
replace  the  nuisance  which  the  celebration  of 
this  evening  usually  entails.  At  Lapham  Park 
the  children  gathered  in  the  afternoon.  From 
there,  dressed  in  witches'  capes  and  hats  and 
carrying  transparencies  and  torches,  they 
marched  behind  a  brass  band  to  a  point  where 
alt  gathered  around  a  bonfire,  whose  flames 
were  marvelously  colored  by  "witch  powder." 
A  department  of  public  recreation,  to  carry 
out  through  municipal  authority  the  activities 


and  policies  now  unofficially  urged  by  the  Mil- 
waukee Association  for  Public  Play  and  So- 
cial Education,  has  been  proposed.  This  ac- 
cords with  the  recommendations  of  the  Play- 
ground Association  of  America.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  the  department  be  under  a  board 
on  which  should  serve  the  mayor  and  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  school,  park,  police,  and  li- 
brary boards.  A  director  of  public  recreation, 
with  district  or  neighborhood  diraetors.  should 
organize  and  supervise  recreational  activities. 
Public  sentiment  seems  favorable  to  the  crea- 
tion of  such  a  department,  as  evidenced  by 
enthusiastic  mass  meetings,  and  the  city  ad- 
ministration and  the  various  existing  boards 
have  also  given  their  approval.  The  way  is 
expected  to  be  smoothed  by  the  insertion  of 
home  rule  provisions  in  the  city  charter — 
which  seem  likely  to  be  secured. 

A  series  of  large  public  dances,  with  a  small 
admission    fee.    have   been    conducted    by   the 
Association   for   Public   Play  and  Social   Edu- 
cation.  These  have  attracted  attention  through 
newspaper   accounts    throughout   the   country. 
Their  purpose  was  not  only  to  provide  dances 
in  good  surroundings  and  under  good  auspices, 
but    to   afford    a     few    big    occasions    which 
should  focus  the  thought  of  the  city  upon  the 
need  for  a  thorough  dealing  with  the  problem 
of  public  recreation.      The  dances  were  held 
in   the   splendid   new    Milwaukee   Auditorium, 
of  which  the  city  is  half  owner.     About  2.000 
people  attended  the  first,  which  used  but  one 
of   the   halls   in   the   building.      The   price   of 
admission   was   twenty   cents    and    the    profit 
amounted    to   over   Sjoo.      The   grand   march 
was  led  by  an  octogenarian  dancing  master  of 
early    Milwaukee   with    the   wife   of    the   city 
treasurer  as  partner.      Every   nationality  and 
degree  of  economic  condition  among  the  peo- 
ple   was    represented.      The    floor    committee 
was  led  by  the  head  resident  of  the  Univers- 
ity Settlement,  who  had  as  assistants  six  young 
men    from   the   settlement   and   six    from   the 
University   Club.      The   hour   of   closing   was 
1 1.30.      At  subsequent  dances    the    admission 
was  lowered  to  fifteen  cents  and  the  crowds 
were   so   numerous   that   three   large   halls   in 
the  auditorium  had  to  be  used.     During  inter- 
missions there  were  a  few  brief  talks  by  prom- 
inent officials,  and  folk  dancing  in  costume  by 
groups  of   various  nationalities  added   pictur- 
esqueness  to  the  scene.      Non-alcoholic  drinks 
were  served  at  popular  prices.      While  these 
dances  were  pronounced  a  (treat  success,  it  is 
thought  by  some  that  they  shduld  serve  as  the 
stimulus    for    smaller     neighborhood     dances. 
While  the  big  dances  make  for  civic  spirit  in 
the  city  as  a  whole,  they  are  open  to  .the  ob- 
jection that  young  people  are  taken  away  from 
home  neighborhoods,  where  in  smaller  dances, 
attended   by   parents,  a   more  wholesome,   re- 
straining influence  prevails. 


UTILITY  LAWS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

It  will  be  interesting  to  watch  the  develop- 
ment and  possible  passage  of  a  public  utili- 
ties commission  bill  at  the  present  session  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Legislature. 
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_  A  State  Railroad  Commission  was  estab- 
lished during  the  session  of  1907,  which  had 
powers  of  recommendation  only.  Its  attempts 
to  remedy  the  lack  of  proper  service  of  the 
traction  system  in  Pittsburgh  is  an  example  of 
the  ineffectiveness  of  such  a  body  without 
power  to  enforce  its  decrees.  Two  years  ago 
Mayor  W.  A.  Magee  of  Pittsburgh  attempted 
to  secure  amendments  to  this  law  which  would 
make  the  commission  more  effective,  but  these 
were  never  passed.  Mayor  Magee  still  de- 
sires such  legislation  and  among  the  many 
bills  he  has  had  prepared  are  some  to  give 
sufficient  power  to  some  body  to  compel  rea- 
sonable, safe,  and  adequate  traction  service  in 
Pittsburgh.  It  is  stated  that  he  intends  to 
have  one  or  more  of  these  bills  introduced  In 
the  Legislature.  Governor  Tener,  in  his  in- 
augural address,  declared  himself  to  be  in 
favor  of  legislation,  which  should  provide  for 
a  commission  to  cover  public  utilities  gener- 
ally, and  which  should  have  power  to  enforce 
its  orders. 

The  Pittsburgh  Civic  Commission,  through 
its  committees  on  rapid  transit  and  legislation, 
has  likewise  been  much  interested  in  favor- 
ing this  movement,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
local  situation,  but  because  it  is  believed  that 
general  regulation  of  all  public  utilities  will  be 
helpful  to  the  user  and  to  the  investor.  Cer- 
tain representatives  of  the  people  in  the  com- 
munities surrounding  Philadelphia  are  also  ac- 
tively interested  in  this  question,  primarily 
aroused  because  of  a  dispute  with  a  large 
water  company  regarding  rates  charged  which 
have  recently  been  increased.  They  are,  how- 
ever, broad  minded  and  see  the  advantage  of 
considering  the  problem  from  the  better  point 
of  view  of  regulating  public  service  and  rates 
in  all  lines  of  activity. 

A  conference  was  called  in  Philadelphia 
January  2.3,  in  which  drafts  of  a  public  utilities 
bill,  as  suggested  by  eastern  and  by  western 
representatives,  were  considered.  Another  con- 
ference took  place  in  Harrisburg  January  23, 
at  which  the  mayor  of  Pittsburgh  and  the 
state  senators  and  representatives  of  Alle- 
gheny county  were  present.  This  meeting 
resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
to  confer  with  the  governor  and  atorney- 
general  and  aid  in  the  drafting  of  a  just 
bill,  which  will  meet  the  crying  needs  of  the 
people  and  at  the  same  time  guarantee  secur- 
ity to  investment  and  freedom  from  foolish 
attempts  upon  such  corporations  are  doing 
their  best. 

This  committee  consists  of  George  M. 
Alter,  member  of  House  from  Allegheny 
county,  chairman;  Elmer  C.  Rown,  assistant 
city  solicitor.  Pittsburgh ;  William  Righter 
Fisher,  attorney,  Philadelphia;  George  Wliar- 
ton  Pepper,  attorney,  Philadelphia,  and  V. 
Gilpin  Robinson,  member  of  House  from 
Chester  City. 

The  personnel  of  the  committee  insures  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  problem.  It  is 
understood  that  the  membership  is  in 
touch  with  Attorney-General  John  C.  Bell,  and 


that  thus,  when  finally  prepared  and  present- 
ed to  the  Legislature,  it  will  appear  as  an  ad- 
ministration measure  with  all  the  force  and 
backing  which  this  means. 

A  SURVEY  FOR  LAWRENCE 

Lawrence.  Mass.,  is  in  for  a  "survey."  This 
New  England  city  was  planned  as  a  "model 
town"  in  the  fifties.  It  has  broad  streets  and 
centrally  located  parks.  But  these  aspects  have 
been  less  in  the  limelight  recently  than  the 
fact  that  the  mayor  elected  last  year  is  now 
serving  a  three-year  sentence  in  the  county 
jail,  and  the  chief  of  the  Eire  Department,  se- 
lected by  him  and  confirmed  by  the  aldermen, 
is  serving  a  term  in  state  prison.  The  survey, 
which  is  to  be  paid  for  by  the  trustees  of 
the  White  Fund,  was  undertaken  solely  in 
order  to  get  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
social  conditions  in  the  community.  The 
work  will  go  forward  under  several  heads, 
such  as  industries,  education,  charities,  amuse- 
ments, parks,  etc.  It  will  be  of  value  in  en- 
abling the  individuals  and  organizations  inter- 
ested in  helping  Lawrence  to  do  so  without 
groping  in  the  dark. 

SUBWAY  FRANCHISE  IN  PARIS 

In  the  Engineering  Nncs  for  January  19, 
Robert  H.  Whitten.  librarian  statistician  for 
the  New  York  Public  Service  Commission, 
First  District,  makes  an  analysis  of  the  Paris 
subway  system  with  special  reference  to  fran- 
chise terms  and  conditions.  Paris  adopted 
the  system  of  municipal  construction  with  pri- 
vate operation.  With  one  exception  the  city 
has  held  to  the  plan  of  owning  the  entire  sys- 
tem and  leasing  it  to  one  operating  company. 
It  exacts  universal  free  transfers.  The  fran- 
chise term  for  each  of  the  three  sub-systems 
is  thirty-five  years  from  the  time  of  its  com- 
pletion. At  the  expiration  of  the  time  the 
property  reverts  to  the  city,  but  the  munici- 
pality may  purchase  seven  years  after  the  en- 
tire system  is  in  operation.  The  company 
pays  to  the  city  approximately  one-third  of 
its  revenue  from  passenger  traffic  on  terms 
very  favorable  to  the  city  as  compared  to  those 
obtaining  in  New  York. 

The  most  interesting  provisions  imposed  on 
the  operators  are  those  in  favor  of  the  em- 
ployes of  the  road,  which  is  a  matter  to  which 
this  country  has  paid  little  attention.  The 
company  is  required  to  create  a  special  fund 
for  the  relief  and  insurance  of  employes  in- 
case of  sickness  or  accident.  Free  medical 
and  .dispensary  service  is  given ;  employes  are 
insured  against  accident;  the  wages  of  an 
employe  in  case  of  duly  authenticated  sick- 
ness are  continued  for  a  year,  and  in  case  of 
temporary  incapacity  due  to  an  accident,  until 
complete  recovery  without  prejudice  to  any 
indemnity  that  may  be  due  to  him.  The  com- 
pany contributes  seven-eighths  of  the  cost  of 
insuring  its  employes  in  the  National  Pension 
Fund,  payments  to  which  must  equal  eight 
per  cent  of  the  total  payroll. 
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HOSPITAL  COMMITMENT  OF  THE  INSANE 


JULIA  C.  LATHROP 
HULL  HOUSE,  CHICAGO 


In  the  last  three  months  I  have  seen  some- 
thing of  the  commitment  service  for  the  insane 
in  three  European  cities,  Copenhagen,  Munich, 
and  Florence.  The  manner  in  which  an  indi- 
vidual believed  to  be  insane  is  first  taken  care 
of  by  the  authorities  and  sent  to  the  proper 
hospital  is  much  alike  in  these  three  very 
unlike  towns.  It  is  of  interest  to  us  because 
it  shows  practicable  expedients  for  treating 
the  insane  from  the  beginning  as  sick  people 
who  are  to  be  put  in  charge  of  doctors  and 
nurses,  without  unnecessary  police  interven- 
tion and  without  detention  in  police  stations 
or  jails.  The  system  is  nowhere  perfect,  nor 
•even  as  good  as  we  might  have  with  a  little 
effort,  but  it  is  far  better  than  the  system  we 
have  in  most  American  towns. 

Copenhagen  has  a  communal  hospital  which 
has  been  noted  for  many  years  for  its  excel- 
lent wards  for  the  insane.  For  almost  fifty 
years  it*  insane  patients,  men  and  women, 
have  been  nursed  by  the  women  nurses,  as  pa- 
tients sick  with  other  ailments  are  nursed  in 
the  other  wards  of  the  hospital.  This  ward 
has  two  floors  with  forty-five  beds  each,  one 
for  men  and  one  for  women,  and  though  it  is 
too  small  for  its  work,  it  is  yet  large  enough 
to  receive,  for  the  most  part,  the  insane  or 
presumably  insane  persons  who  are  sent  to 
hospitals  in  Copenhagen.  Patients  are  brought 
b-  friends,  often  consenting  to  come  to  the 
hospital,  or  doubtless  by  police  authority  if 
it  is  impossible  to  persuade  them.  The  physi- 
cian in  charge  of  this  service  decides  upon  the 
•case*  after  suitable  observation  and  his  direc- 
tions are  carried  out ;  he  can  send  to  an  asylum 
or  discharge.  There  is  no  detention  in  a 
jail  or  police  station.  An  instance  of  the 
method  was  seen  during  the  International 
Congress  of  Charities  last  August.  One  morn- 
ing during  the  speeches  an  elderly  woman 
quietly  came  forward,  and  standing  between 
the  speaker  and  the  chairman  began  to  de- 
mand a  hearing.  When  no  attention  was 
given  her  she  attacked  the  speaker,  inflicting 
a  slight  dagger  wound.  She  was  at  once 
overpowered  and  the  audience  dismissed.  In 
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the  Parliamentary  Building  where  the  sessions 
were  held  was  a  Red  Cross  First  Aid  Station 
with  a  nurse,  physician,  and  orderly.  After 
some  soothing  talk  the  woman  yielded  to  the 
nurse  and  agreed  to  go  to  the  hospital,  being 
taken  there  peaceably  in  a  carriage.  She  was 
obviously  insane,  with  some  fancied  grievance 
which  she  desired  to  relate  to  the  congress. 
It  may  not  be  amiss  to  add,  as  illustrating 
the  fear  of  the  insane  which  still  governs  so 
much  our  dealings  with  them,  that  while  the 
nurse  was  trying  to  persuade  the  patient  to 
go  to  the  hospital,  a  gentleman  prominent  in 
the  congress  was  credibly  reported  to  have 
advanced — evidently  quite  hysterical  with 
alarm — and  to  have  shaken  the  patient  vio- 
lently, thus  certainly  confirming  any  idea  of 
ill-treatment  which  she  had  previously  enter- 
tained, and  of  course  adding  to  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  nurse,  who.  however,  by  gentle 
firmness  succeeded  in  her  task. 

In  Munich,  if  a  person  becomes  insane,  in 
a  boarding  house,  for  example,  every  effort  is 
made  to  persuade  him  to  go  voluntarily  to  the 
hospital  known  as  the  University-Clinic,  which 
is  under  the  direction  of  the  distinguished  Dr. 
Kraepelin.  If  the  patient  refuses,  then  a 
municipal  doctor  and  the  police  are  sent  for. 
If  the  doctor  states  that  the  patient  is  dan- 
gerous to  himself  or  to  others,  the  police  are 
responsible  for  his  conveyance  to  the  hospital, 
but  the  patient  is  conveyed  directly  there,  not 
in  a  police  conveyance,  but  in  a  private  car- 
riage or  ambulance;  and  the  police,  after  the 
German  manner,  are  responsible  for  ascertain- 
ing if  the  patient  or  his  friends  can  pay  for 
his  care.  In  this  hospital  patients  are  nursed 
and  studied,  the  cases,  after  a  stay  usually  of 
three  weeks  or  less,  being  discharged  or  sent 
to  other  institutions  by  the  medical  head. 

In  Florence,  if  a  person  becomes  suddenly 
insane  and  uncontrollable,  any  doctor's  state- 
ment believing  him  insane  is  enough  to  secure 
his  admission  to  the  University  Hospital  on 
the  edge  of  the  city.  If  the  patient's  friends 
cannot  take  him  there,  the  police  may  do  so, 
but  they  use  a  private  carriage — never  a 
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police  conveyance.  They  never  conduct  the 
patient  to  a  police  station,  but  always  to  this 
hospital  clinic  maintained  by  the  University  of 
Florence.  All  insane  patients  pass  through 
this  hospital,  remaining  not  more  than  one 
month  and  usually  much  less,  where  they  are 
studied  and  the  cases  disposed  of  by  the  med- 
ical officer  in  charge. 

The  significant  features  of  these  plans  are 
that  the  insane  are  treated  as  patients  from 
the  start  with  as  little  police  intervention  as 
possible;  and  that  in  each  one  of  these  cities 
there  is  a  special  hospital  for  receiving  insane 
patients.  These  hospitals  are  connected  with 
the  university  schools  of  medicine,  and  have 
at  their  head  distinguished  physicians  who  are 
also  teachers,  and  whose  presence  insures  for 
patients  the  benefit  of  whatever  wisdom  exists, 
at  the  same  time  drawing  students  of  medicine 
who  may  in  time  popularize  a  better  attitude 
toward  the  insane  and  the  newer  ideas  as  to 
the  preservation  of  healthy  minds  as  well  as 
healthy  bodies.  It  is  significant,  further,  that 
all  these  hospitals  treat  their  patients  like 
other  sick  persons,  put  them  to  bed,  give  them 
doctors  and  nurses,  abundance  of  good  food, 
and  no  mechanical  restraint  In  the  Munich 
Hospital  Dr.  Kraepelin  has  gathered  a  small 
museum  of  appliances  for  restraint,  and  old 
prints  illustrating  many  ingeniously  disagree- 
able or  painful  methods  of  dealing  with  the 
insane.  Dr.  Zeller  of  Illinois  has  a  similar 
collection,  and  in  common  with  many  other 
American  superintendents  has  likewise  aban- 
doned mechanical  restraint  in  his  institution.  I 
wish  it  could  be  said  of  all  the  hospitals  in 
America,  as  it  is  said  of  the  fifty-two  public 
hospitals  in  Italy,  that  like  the  University  Hos- 
pital of  Florence,  they  have  all  "practically 
abandoned  mechanical  restraint." 

Nowhere  in  Europe,  I  believe,  is  the  actual 
nursing  care  of  patients  better  than  in  those 
American  hospitals  which  have  put  trained 
nurses  in  charge.  Personally  I  have  seen  no 
hospital,  save  the  one  in  Copenhagen,  which 
seemed  to  a  non-professional  eye  to  approxi- 
mate our  best  hospitals  in  this  regard. 

It  is  in  that  critical  moment  of  commitment, 
of  withdrawing  from  the  patient — often  re- 
luctant or  suspicious  or  violent — his  most 
precious  possession, — his  own  right  of  self- 
direction,  that  we  need  most  of  all  to  empha- 
size the  doctor  and  the  nurse,  and  to  substi- 
tute instantly  the  hospital  fir  the  prison.  Here 
our  American  methods  can  be  improved,  and 
by  the  use  of  the  public  health  officers  in  both 


city  and  country  we  can  eliminate  entirely  the 
need  of  even  such  employment  of  the  police  as 
still  prevails  in  the  cities  I  have  mentioned. 
The  new  law  of  the  state  of  New  York,  plac- 
ing health  officers  in  charge  of  commitment 
of  the  insane,  is  a  splendid  beginning. 


CALIFORNIA  COMMITMENTS 

In  its  fourth  biennial  report,  just  pub- 
lished, the  California  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Corrections  recommends  treatment  of  the 
insane  very  much  in  line  with  that  observed 
in  Europe  by  Miss  Lathrop,  and  described 
in  her  article  above.  Following  the  board's 
recommendation  in  1906,  that  its  insane 
hospitals  no  longer  be  conducted  as  places 
for  detention  of  the  chronic  insane,  but  as 
places  for  the  treatment  of  insanity  as  a  dis- 
ease, "all  of  the  state  hospitals  were  provided 
with  cottages  equipped,"  the  report  states, 
"with  the  best  apparatus  known  to  medical 
science  for  the  treatment  of  insanity."  The 
last  cottage  was  completed  lately  and  the  board 
now  gives  its  attention  to  a  new  advance 
step,  the  matter  of  commitments.  It  has  this 
to  say: 

We  strongly  recommend,  however,  that  a 
law  be  enacted  providing  for  the  voluntary 
admission  of  insane  patients  into  our  treat- 
ment buildings,  the  necessity  for  such  treat- 
ment to  be  decided  by  the  medical  staff  of  the 
hospital.  This  will  do  away  with  all  expense 
of  commitment  and  save  the  patient  from  the 
stigma  of  a  judgment  of  insanity  in  a  court 
of  record.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is 
a  feeling  that  a  commitment  for  insanity  is 
a  kind  of  criminal  conviction.  The  patients 
would  be  saved  this,  and  for  that  reason  many 
would  come  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  dis- 
ease, when  the  chance  of  cure  is  much  better. 
These  cases  would  be  voluntary  and  could  not 
be  kept  by  force,  but  we  have  faith  to  believe 
that  if  such  a  law  were  enacted  it  would  be 
but  a  few  years  when  most  cases  would  come 
in  this  way,  and  it  might  in  time  lead  to  the 
breaking  down  of  the  constitutional  bars  which 
now  make  a  quasi-criminal  procedure  for  the 
commitment  of  insane  necessary. 

A  CITY'S  BEST  ASSETS 

"The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  de- 
velopment of  waterways  and  railroads,  ore  and 
coal  mines,  metal  and  fabric  industries,  means 
much  in  wealth  production  and  material  pros- 
perity; but,"  says  Morris  Knowles,  the  sani- 
tary engineer  who  supervised  the  erection  of 
the  great  Pittsburgh  filtration  plant,  in  a  re- 
cent article  in  the  Manufacturers  Record  on 
the  Development  of  Municipal  Utilities  in  the 
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South,  "it  will  be  unfortunate  if  the  people  of 
the  South  do  not  profit  by  some  of  the  mis- 
takes of  the  North  and  do  some  of  their  plan- 
ning before  what  is  now  realized  to  be  an  error 
in  many  communities."  Mr.  Know les  points  out 
one  of  these  mistakes  to  be  the  short-sighted 
rush  in  many  northern  cities  to  build  up  "one  big 
live  industry,  without  care  for  housing,  decent 
living,  health,  comfort,  and  the  pleasure  of  its 
working  classes."  The  broad  gauge,  far- 
seeing,  statesmanlike  policy  that  will  lead  one 
industrial  community  to  out-distance  another, 
must  take  human  as  well  as  mechanical  devel- 
opment into  account  Mr.  Knowles  continues : 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  attracting  in- 
dustrial and  manufacturing  concerns  to  a  com- 
munity by  all  sorts  of  inducements,  free  water 
and  free  power  for  a  time ;  free  sites,  low  or 
oo  taxation,  and  for  a  while  even  cash 
bonuses.  I  wonder  if,  when  doing  this,  the 
promoters  think  of  the  old  adage:  "You  can- 
not get  something  for  nothing.  It  is  quite 
likely  to  be  true  that  the  concern  that  needs 
and  must  have  such  careful  coddling  is  not 
worth  the  effort  and  has  not  enough  capital 
or  stability  to  build  for  the  future.  But  there 
is  a  higher,  better,  and  more  certain  standard 
determining  the  desirability  of  location.  The 
careful,  conservative  business  man  or  manu- 
facturer will  look  further  than  the  short-time 
effect  of  the  above-named  conditions;  he  will 
ask  not  only  what  are  your  natural  facilities 
and  what  are  the  inducements  you  will  offer 
for  a  period  of  time,  a*  above,  but  more  im- 
portant still,  what  are  your  orovisions  for  pub- 
lic utilities,  what  of  the  methods  and  efficiency 
and  honesty  of  your  governmental  forces  as 
they  affect  the  life  of  your  community,  and 
are  they  actuated  by  honest,  right  living,  effi- 
cient effort?  Are  you  planning  for  commo- 
dious, sanitary,  and  safe  housing  facilities 
and  a  proper  building  code?  Are  you  planning 
for  the  health  of  the  community  by  a  clear  and 
pure  writer  supply  and  sanitary  disposal  of 
sewage,  household  refuse,  and  waste?  Are 
you  planning  for  proper  transit  and  traffic  fa- 
cilities that  the  people  can  get  about  to  and 
from  work  and  to  the  shopping  districts  com- 
fortably and  easily?  Are  you  planning  for 
good,  well -administered  schools,  playgrounds, 
small  open-air  spaces,  and  larger  parks,  with 
plenty  of  opportunities  for  the  children  to 
grow  up  in  a  normal,  open-air,  healthful  exist- 
ence? We  are  fast  coming  to  the  time,  if  it 
is  not  already  here,  when  the  manufacturer, 
for  his  own  advantage  and  his  own  pocket- 
book,  because  his  help  will  thus  stay  with  him, 
as  well  as  because  of  his  broad  humanitarian 
viewpoint,  will  ask  these  last  questions  largely, 
rather  than  how  much  power,  water,  or  land 
can  I  get  free  or  how  many  years  of  freedom 
from  taxation. 

The  article  concludes  with  a  discussion  of 
the  resources  and  liabilities  of  southern  cities 
in  conserving  public  health,  and  points  the 
way  toward  improving  the  water  supply  and 


sewer  system  by  intelligent  conservation  of 
forest,  construction  of  river  barriers  and  reser- 
voirs, nitration,  curtailing  the  extravagant 
waste  of  water  by  installing  meters,  and  wise 
forethought  and  careful  planning  of  both 
sewer  and  water  systems  far  ahead  and  beyond 
present  corporate  limits,  in  order  to  provide 
for  future  development  and  to  obviate  com- 
plications when  new  territory  is  annexed. 

SITE  FOR  CHICAGO 
SANITARIUM 

With  the  vote  of  the  Chicago  City  Council 
on  January  30,  authorizing  the  purchase  of  the 
site  for  the  Municipal  Tuberculosis  Sanitarium, 
the  long  fight  in  which  the  directors  sought  to 
secure  land  within  the  city  limits  is  terminated. 
The  tract  is  160  acres  and  the  cost  $158.000. 
Located  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  city, 
the  site  is  double  the  area  and  better  suited 
for  the  purpose  than  the  tract  submitted  last 
fall,  and  abandoned  because  of  neighborhood 
objections  and  clouded  title.  It  is  undoubted- 
ly one  of  the  best  sites  that  could  be  found 
inside  the  city. 

Bordered  on  the  south  and  west  by  540 
acres  of  partly  wooded  cemetery  property,  pre- 
cluding the  possibility  of  smoke  producing  fac- 
tories in  this  direction;  and  on  the  north  and 
west  by  unimproved  prairie,  the  land  itself  has 
shrubbery,  selected  nursery  stock,  and  over 
5,000  trees  growing  upon  it  Drainage  and 
sewerage  possibilities  are  good.  It  is  three 
and  one-half  miles  from  Lake  Michigan,  about 
nine  miles  from  the  downtown  district,  and 
it  can  be  reached  from  any  part  of  the  city 
by  a  five  cent  fare. 

Developments  in  the  dispensary  depart- 
ment of  the  sanitarium  have  also  been 
rapid.  A  night  clinic  has  been  opened 
at  the  Gads  Hill  dispensary;  a  downtown  day 
and  night  dispensary,  calculated  to  reach  the 
lodging  house  population  and  the  people  em- 
ployed in  the  factories  and  business  houses 
in  the  loop  district,  is  about  to  be  opened  in 
the  Iroquois  Memorial  Emergency  Hospital, 
recently  turned  over  to  the  Health  Department, 
and  preparations  are  under  way  for  the. open- 
ing of  a  clinic  for  colored  people  at  the  Prov- 
ident Hospital,  as  well  as  a  dispensary  in  the 
northwest  section.  The  nursing  staff  has  been 
doubled  and  the  entire  salaried  service  placed 
under  the  provisions  of  the  municipal  civil 
service.  The  Visiting  Nurse  Association, 
which  has  heretofore  handled  cases  of  tuber- 
culosis, has  transferred  500  of  its  ambulatory 
cases,  and  as  soon  as  practicable  will  relin- 
quish all  tuberculous  patients  who  can  go  to 
the  dispensaries. 
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The  191 1  tax  appropriation  budget  contains 
•a  tax  levy  for  the  Municipal  Sanatorium  of 
one-half  mill  for  1912.  This  will  yield  $442,- 
ooo  and  bids  fair  to  be  passed  by  the  City 
Council. 

Stimulating  the  public  through  educational 
work,  investigating  and  reporting  on  condi- 
tions tending  to  spread  tuberculosis,  and  ad- 
vising existing  agencies  for  the  care  of  the 
tuberculous,  figure  prominently  in  the  immedi- 
ate work  before  the  Chicago  Tuberculosis  In- 
stitute. 

HANDBOOK  ON  OPEN- 
AIR  SCHOOLS 

The  buoyant  air  of  optimism  which  swells 
deeper  and  stronger  with  every  fresh  advance 
of  the  tuberculosis  campaigners  rarely  affords 
a  more  stimulating  breadth  than  is  to  be 
found  in  Open-Air  Crusaders.  This  book  of 
107  pages  tells  the  story  of  the  Elizabeth  Mc- 
Cormick  Open-Air  School,  which  the  United 
Charities  of  Chicago  has  maintained  since 
October,  1909.  THE  SURVEY,  in  its  issue  for 
March  5,  1910,  called  attention  to  the  school 
and  to  the  beginning  of  its  wider  influence  in 
opening  the  windows  of  Chicago  school  houses. 
The  great  progress  which  has  followed  and 
the  co-operation  which  has  rallied  are  detailed 
in  this  attractively  illustrated  report. 

The  United  Charities  found  in  studying  two 
hundred  families,  in  each  of  which  there  was 
one  or  more  cases  of  tuberculosis,  that  the 
average  income  was  about  six  dollars  a  week 
and  the  average  number  of  rooms  occupied 
was  a  little  over  three.  With  the  feeling  that 
"the  poor  cannot  afford  it  and  the  community 
cannot  afford  it"  the  organization  decided  to 
supplement  the  direct  warfare  on  the  white 
plague  by  a  flank  movement.  By  increasing 
resistance  and  bodily  vigor  among  children 
whose  sub-normal  physical  condition  renders 
them  susceptible,  it  is  hoped  to  limit  the  ter- 
ritory which  the  disease  finds  easy  to  conquer. 
What  the  school  accomplished  in  building  up 
these  pallid  little  ones  is  stated  in  a  table  which 
shows  that  forty-nine  children  were  in  the  ag- 
gregate 609  pounds  below  normal.  These  chil- 
dren gained  178  pounds;  the  greatest  individ- 
ual gain  was  fourteen  pounds  in  seven  weeks. 

Of  significance,  however,  for  all  Chicago's 
school  children  is  the  gain  in  ability  to  learn. 
The  report  says :  "They  were  listless,  inatten- 
tive, uninterested  and  uninteresting.  There 
was  not  enough  energy  created  in  the  body 
to  light  the  mind."  Yet,  although  the  time 
given  to  instruction  was  decreased  by  the  ex- 
ercise, feeding,  and  rest  periods,  the  children 
soon  reached  a  normal  standard  of  alertness 
and  interest  in  their  school  work.  It  is  put 
tersely  in  a  "schooljjram".  asking,  "What  shall 
.it  profit  a  child  if  he  pain  the  whole  curricu- 
lum and  lose  his  health?" 

The  book  is  edited  by  Sherman  C.  Kingsley, 
superintendent  of  the  United  Charities.  The 
stories  of  the  children  are  told  by  Alice 
Bunker  and  Mabel  B.  Ellis.  Chapters  on  the 


details  of  management  and  on  statistics  are 
contributed  by  the  physician  in  charge,  Dr. 
James  A.  Britton.  Frank  E.  Wing,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Chicago  Municipal  Tuberculosis 
.Sanitarium,  writes  of  the  first  open-air  school 
in  Chicago,  and  points  the  need  for  making 
such  schooling  available  for  the  4,700  tuber- 
culous children  in  Chicago.  The  experience 
and  good  results  of  opening  the  windows  in 
the  average  school  room  are  discussed  by  Wil- 
liam E.  Watts,  and  Health  Commissioner  Wil- 
liam A.  Evans  states  convincingly  the  scien- 
tific aspects  of  the  problem  of  school  room 
ventilation.  A_s  a  handbook  for  people  who 
are  contemplating  open-air  schools,  its  value 
can  hardly  be  over-emphasized. 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Elizabeth  McCormick  Memorial  Fund,  the 
United  Charities  is  enabled  to  place  the  book 
before  the  public  free  of  charge  to  those  in- 
terested in  open-air  schools,  and  copies  may  be 
obtained  by  addressing  the  United  Charities, 
51  LaSalle  street,  Chicago. 

WRETCHEDNESS  A  CAUSE 
OF  POLITICAL  UNREST 

Dr.  Ronald  Ross,  whose  explanations  in 
regard  to  the  propagation  of  malaria  have 
given  him  high  rank  as  a  sanitary  authority, 
contributes  the  following  very  interesting  let- 
ter to  the  London  Times,  on  the  completion 
of  a  series  of  articles  from  a  special  corre- 
spondent on  the  subject  of  Unrest  in  India. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  succinct 
statement  of  the  new  sort  of  constructive 
statesmanship  or  a  better  illustration  to  give 
point  of  the  statement. 

"To  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  TIMES  : 

"In  your  admirable  series  of  articles  on  In- 
.  dian  Unrest  little  stress  seems  to  have  been 
laid  (though  I  may  have  overlooked  refer- 
ences) to  what  must  be  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  that  unrest,  the  extreme  wretched- 
ness in  which  the  vast  masses  of  the  Indian 
people  live — I  mean  particularly  what  may  be 
called  the  mechanical  causes  of  that  condition, 
bad  housing  and  insanitary  surroundings. 

"Probably  the  only  class  of  British  officials 
in  India  who  ever  really  penetrate  into  these 
mysteries  of  misery  are  the  medical,  and 
especially  the  sanitary,  officers  —  a  class  to 
which  I  had  the  honor  of  belonging  for  many 
years.  One  has  actually  to  see  the  interior  of 
the  houses,  in  which  each  family  is  often  com- 
pelled to  live  in  a  single  small  cell,  made  of 
mud  walls  and  with  a  mud  floor ;  containing 
small  yards  littered  with  rubbish,  often 
crowded  with  cattle;  possessing  wells  per- 
meated by  rain  soaking  through  this  filthy 
surface;  and  frequently  jumbled  together  in 
inchoate  masses  called  towns  and  cities.  The 
sanitary  condition  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  the  total  death  rate  in  India  is  nearly 
double  the  British  death  rate.  Taking  merely 
a  government  report  which  happens  to  be  lying 
on  my  table,  I  see  that  in  the  five  years  1902-6 
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the  mean  annual  death  rate  was  nearly  34  per 
thousand,  and  in  1907  the  death  rate  was  more 
than  37  per  thousand  on  an  average  for  the 
total  population  in  British  India  of  225,921,260 
— rising  to  as  many  as  144.31  in  the  town  of 
Dmga.  and  to  as  many  as  106.67  in  the  Gujrat 
district  of  the  Punjab.  The  industry,  thrifti- 
ness.  and  patience  of  the  Indian  people  are 
proverbial :  and  yet  here  surely  there  is  enough 
to  make  them  somewhat  restless  at  times. 

"It  will  of  course  be  said  at  once  that  these 
conditions  have  existed  in  India  from  time 
immemorial  and  are  no  more  likely  to  cause  un- 
rest now  than  previously ;  but  in  my  opinion 
the  unrest  has  always  existed  there  in  a  sub- 
terranean form.  Moreover,  in  the  old  days 
the  populace  could  scarcely  make  any  compari- 
sons between  their  own  condition  and  that  of 
more  fortunate  people ;  now  they  can  compare 
their  own  slums  and  terrrible  'native  quar- 
ters' with  the  much  better  ordered  canton- 
ments, stations,  and  houses  of  the  British  of- 
ficials  and  even  of  their  own  wealthier  breth- 
ren. So  far  as  I  can  see  such  misery  is  al- 
way»  the  fundamental  cause  of  all  popular 
unrest ;  I  have  always  understood  that  it  pro- 
duced the  French  Revolution,  and  I  think  that 
it  cause*  the  u-irest  which  occurs  in  Ireland 
and  even  in  England.  Seditious  meetings, 
political  chatter,  and  'aspirations'  of  babus 
and  demagogs  are  only  the  surface  manifesta- 
tion of  the  deeper  disturbance — a  manifesta- 
tion which  occurs  only  when  the  strong  hand 
is  relaxed. 

"It  will  be  said  at  once  that  all  this  misery 
is  merely  the  result  of  unavoidable  economical 
causes;  but  this  is  much  open  to  doubt  I 
fear  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  slum  is 
largely  a  condition  found  only  in  certain  na- 
tions. It  has  been  almost  entirely  banished 
from  Germany,  Sweden,  and  I  believe  several 
other  nations;  but  it  abounds  not  only  in 
India,  but  in  Britain,  most  of  our  colonies, 
and  in  the  United  States.  If  it  can  be  ban- 
ished from  some  countries  why  cannot  it  be 
banished  from  all?  Surely  there  is  here 
something  else  besides  unconquerable  natural 
causes. 

"Much  of  what  has  been  said  in  the  Times 
regarding  our  future  policy  in  India  is  abso- 
lutely true,  but  I  think  that  much  has  been 
left  unsaid.  It  is  quite  correct  that  in  connec- 
tion with  our  great  work  in  India  the  British 
people  mint  be  true  to  its  highest  and  oldest 
ideals;  but  times  are  changing  and  we  must 
also  adopt  some  new  and  still  more  fruitful 
ideals.  I  think  that  we  are  not  sufficiently 
scientific  in  the  way  in  which  we  deal  with 
these  immense  questions  of  town  management 
and  sanitation — fundamental  subjects  of  ad- 
mini«tration  which  are  all  too  often  relegated 
to  the  background  of  affairs.  We  are  too 
fond  of  endless  talk  about  the  mere  machinery 
of  governments,  the  formation  and  powers  of 
committees,  and  to-called  representation  of  the 
people  in  them.  Experience  is  beginning  to 
show  that  all  thin  really  produces  little  effect 
on  the  mass  of  the  people — the  slum  abounds 
almost  as  much  in  British  towns  as  in  Con- 
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stantinople.  Great  stress  is  laid  upon  charac- 
ter in  the  rulers;  but  they  require  knowledge 
as  well.  To  place  a  man  of  the  greatest  in- 
tegrity at  the  head  of  a  large  municipality  or 
district  is  not  enough — he  must  also  possess 
a  full  knowledge  of  how  to  deal  with  such 
problems  as  I  mention.  It  is  just  there  where 
I  think  we  fail.  Town  management  and  sani- 
tation are  difficult  arts,  requiring  much  train- 
ing and  thought;  and  it  is  not  disrespectful  to- 
say  that  most  of  our  greatest  officials  are  ex- 
tremely ignorant  of  them. 

"It  is  a  commonplace  with  sanitary  men  jn 
India  and  elsewhere  that  they  can  often  obtain 
no  serious  or  intelligent  hearing  of  their  pleas. 
I  need  quote  only  a  single  example,  which  I 
have  often  referred  to  in  the  Times.  Malaria 
alone  causes,  according  to  official  estimate,, 
more  than  one  million  deaths  per  annum  in 
India.  Eleven  years  ago  we  found  how  the 
disease  is  produced,  and  I  suggested  a  simple 
and  inexpensive  method  for  reducing  it — a 
method  which  has  been  carried  out  success- 
fully in  many  pans  of  the  world.  And  yet  it 
is  only  quite  recently  that  any  organized  at- 
tempt has  been  commenced  in  India  to  act 
upon  this  suggestion.  To  me  it  seems  that 
the  construction  of  a  really  efficient  sanitary 
service  for  India,  and  closer  attention  to  the 
housing  and  town-managing  problems  and  to- 
allied  questions,  would  confer  a  much  greater 
benefit  on  the  Indian  people  than  mere  politi- 
cal adjustments  and  readjustments.  For  this, 
sanitarians  have  been  crying  for  years,  but 
they  have  always  cried  in  the  wilderness;  and 
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the  conclusion  of  your  series  of  articles  seems 
to  be  an  appropriate  moment   for  reiterating 
opinions  so  often  stated  by  all  of  us  and  so 
often  forgotten. 
"I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully  , 

"RONALD  Ross.  . 

"Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Medicine. 
"September  20." 

HOW  $25,000  SAVED  $225,000 

If  it  costs  $25.000  to  restore  to  life  and 
health  161  men  and  women  whose  combined 
lives,  even  at  the  paltry  value  of  $1,500  each, 
are  worth  over  $225,000,  what  is  the  net  gain 
to  the  community? 

This  is  a  problem  answered  in  a  report  of 
three  and  one-half  years'  work  of  the  Edward 
Sanatorium,  written  by  Dr.  Theodore  B. 
Sachs  and  issued  by  the  Chicago  Tuberculosis 
Institute.  Dr.  Sachs  shows  by  a  series  of 
carefully  prepared  tables  that  of  the  176  pa- 
tients admitted  to  the  sanatorium  in  the  incip- 
ient stage  of  tuberculosis,  161,  or  91.5  per  cent, 
•who  were  discharged  as  either  apparently  cured, 
improved,  or  arrested,  are  still  maintaining 
their  condition  and  enjoy  their  full  working 
capacity.  "These  cured  patients,"  says  Dr. 
Sachs,  "at  the  end  of  periods  ranging  from  six 
months  to  three  and  one-half  years  since 
their  discharge,  may  be  found  in  various 
homes,  offices,  and  mercantile  and  manufac- 
turing establishments  of  Chicago  and  other 
cities."  Of  the  moderately  advanced  cases 
treated  at  the  sanatorium  during  the  same  pe- 
riod, 35  per  cent  are  at  present  in  possession 
of  full  working  capacity.  The  average  period 
of  treatment  of  the  incipient  cases  was  15.6 
weeks,  and  of  the  moderately  advanced,  19.7 
weeks.  On  this  basis,  at  an  average  cost  of 
about  ten  dollars  per  week  per  patient,  it 
has  cost  the  Chicago  Tuberculosis  Institute 
about  $25,000  to  save  the  lives  of  the  161  in- 
cipient cases,  or  an  average  of  about  $160  per 
life. 

Another  significant  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Edward  Sanatorium  is  that  it  submits  again 
incontrovertible  figures  showing  that  the  treat- 
ment of  tuberculosis  is  not  .a  question  of  cli- 
mate or  altitude,  but  one  of  fresh  air,  rest, 
good  food,  and  rigid  medical  supervision. 

WITHOUT  A  BIRTH  RATE 

"Talk  about  registration  of  births  in  the 
United  States!  Why.  for  not  more  than  one- 
half  (55.3  per  cent)  of  the  total  population  of 
this  country  is  there  even  fairly  accurate  regis- 
trations of  deaths  alone.  No  other  civilized 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth  so  neglects  its 
duty  in  this  respect,  or  holds  the  vital  records 
of  its  people  of  such  low  esteem."  This  is 
quoted  from  the  recent  report  by  the  census 
committee  on  the  registration  of  births.  An 
interesting  statement  regarding  the  establish- 
ment by  the  Census  Bureau  of  a  provisional 
birth  registration  area  in  the  United  States, 
for  the  purpose  of  compiling  statistics  en- 
abling the  scientific  study  and  prevention  of 
infantile  mortality,  has  been  submitted  to  Cen- 


sus Director  Durand  by  Dr.  C.  L.  Wilbur, 
chief  statistician  for  vital  statistics.  The 
statement  notes  that  America  is  far  behind 
most  foreign  nations  in  regard  to  vital  sta- 
tistics, and  that  there  is  not  a  single  state,  nor 
even  a  single  city,  in  the  entire  United  States 
which  possesses  a  complete  registration  of 
births.  Boston  claims  to  have  the  best,  but  is 
only  ninety-six  per  cent  complete,  while  prob- 
ably the  most  worthless  registration  of  births 
among  all  the  cities  of  the  entire  world,  it  is 
stated,  may  be  claimed  by  Baltimore,  Chicago, 
and  New  Orleans. 

The  accurate  collection,  tabulation,  and  an- 
alysis of  records  of  births,  deaths,  stillbirths, 
marriage,  divorces,  and  sickness  may  be  said 
to  constitute  the  bookkeeping  of  humanity. 
Acting  on  the  principle  that  vital  statistics 
are  the  foundation  of  scientific  public  health 
work,  Dr.  Wilbur  began  in  1008  the  collection 
of  statistics  of  births,  with  a  view  to  establish- 
ing a  provisional  birth  registration  area.  This 
work  has  steadily  progressed  until  at  the  pres- 
ent time  the  tentative  area  includes  the  New 
England  States,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  although  the  latter 
does  not  register  all  its  births.  In  fact  Penn- 
sylvania is  the  only  state  in  which  a  deter- 
mined effort  has  been  made  to  enforce  thor- 
oughly the  registration  of  births,  as  the  law 
provides,  where  the  state  has  such  a  law. 
But  the  bureau  wishes  records  kept  in  other 
states,  better  records  in  all  states,  and  not 
only  records  of  births,  but  of  all  other  vital 
facts.  At  present  there  is  a  bill  before  Con- 
gress providing  for  better  registration  of 
births  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  dis- 
trict and  the  territories,  all  laws  governing 
vital  statistics  are  state  enactments,  the  bill 
before  Congress  is  aimed  to  be  something  of  a 
model  and  standard  for  similar  bills  in  the 
states,  in  order  that  as  much  uniformity  in 
methods  as  possible  may  be  secured.  Mean- 
while, the  bureau  is  waging  an  active  cam- 
paign to  arouse  public  interest  in  the  regis- 
tration of  births,  with  the  special  object  of 
reducing  infantile  mortality. 

DEATH  RATE  FOR  1910 

Although  complete  returns  for  1910  have 
not  been  received,  enough  were  in  hand  at 
the  end  of  January  to  enable  Dr.  C.  L.  Wilbur, 
chief  statistician  for  vital  statistics  of  the 
Census  Bureau,  to  make  an  approximate  pro- 
visional estimate  (the  earliest  statement  of 
the  kind,  by  the  way,  ever  given  out  by  the 
Census  Bureau),  of  mortality  in  the  registra- 
tion area.  This  area  comprises  about  one- 
half  of  the  total  population  of  the  United 
States.  "If  the  returns  not  yet  received  for 
IQTO  for  certain  areas  prove  to  be  substan- 
tially the  same  as  those  for  the  corresponding 
months  of  the  previous  year,"  states  Dr.  Wil- 
bur, "then  the  total  number  of  deaths  that  will 
be  reported  from  the  registration  area  (the 
registration  states  and  certain  cities  in  non- 
registration states)  for  1910  will  be  about 
780,000,  and  for  the  registration  states,  667,- 
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ooa"  These  give  a  death  rate  of  15.0  for  the 
larger  area  and  of  14.8  for  the  registration 
stales.  The  death  rate  for  the  registration 
area  in  1909.  revised  on  the  basis  of  recent  pop- 
ulation returns,  was  144  per  1,000,  and  this 
was  the  lowest  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  Thus,  though  the  death  rates  for  both 
areas  in  1910  are  slightly  greater  than  for  the 
preceding  year,  the  Census  Bureau  considers 
the  showing  remarkably  favorable.  In  view 
of  the  very  low  rates,  actual  and  relative,  re- 
ported from  California.  Indiana.  Michigan,  and 
especially  Wisconsin  (n.8),  it  may  reasonably 
be  questioned  whether  the  actual  death  rate  is 
not  appreciably  above  14.8.  the  registered  death 
rate.  A  tendency  to  inflate  population  figures, 
slackness  in  reporting  deaths,  or  both,  if  found 
in  one  or  several  state,  would  lower  the  reg- 
istered rate  for  the  whole  area  below  the  ac- 
tual number  of  deaths  in  each  thousand  of  the 
population. 

FOR  THE  MENTALLY  DISEASED 

Massachusetts  is  investing  $500.000  in  the 
erection  of  a  state  Psychopathic  Hospital 
which  will  be  a  center  for  receiving,  classify- 
ing, and  distributing  patients  with  mental  dis- 
eases. The  institution  expects  to  be  able  to 
receive  1.500  patients,  the  wards  accommodat- 
ing loo.  and  the  remainder  being  sent  else- 
where for  treatment  according  to  their  indi- 
vidual needs.  Boston  gets  the  hospital,  and  it 
is  to  be  completed  in  about  a  year. 

RESULTS  IN  CLEVELAND 

The  report  of  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  League 
of  Cleveland  shows  a  remarkable  extension 
of  preventive  work  within  the  last  year.  New 
features  of  the  year  are  appropriations  by  the 
municipality  for  a  sanatorium  and  hospital  and 
for  general  investigation  and  care  of  the  sick, 
dispensary  extension  under  a  director,  a  day 
camp,  open-air  schools,  visiting  nurses,  school 
inspection,  and  the  starting  of  a  school  in  a 
tent  colony  already  established. 

HEALTH  DAY  IN  SCHOOLS 

Booklets  No.  22  and  23  of  the  Health  Edu- 
cation League.  113  Devonshire  street.  Boston, 
are  on  Typhoid  Fever,  Its  Infection  and 
Prevention,  by  Mary  Hinman  Abel;  and  The 
Observance  of  Health  Day  in  Schools,  by  Dr. 
Thomas  F.  Harrington,  director  of  school 
hygiene  in  the  Boston  public  schools.  The 
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latter  booklet,  which  the  league  is  planning 
to  spread  widely  among  school  superintendents, 
contains  the  arguments  for  setting  aside  a 
school  day  for  teaching  the  elements  of  hy- 
giene, together  with  outlines  of  lessons  on 
health  given  in  the  Boston  schools,  where 
the  first  annual  Health  Day  (October  7)  was 
established  two  years  ago. 

AN  EAST  BOSTON  SHOWING 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  Warwick  Dit- 
pensary  of  East  Boston  shows  over  5.000  • 
visits  by  patients  through  the  year,  with  an 
average  daily  attendance  of  twenty-five  in  the 
month  of  September,  the  latter  representing 
a  gain  of  over  too  per  cent  over  the  first  month 
of  the  year.  Though  still  in  its  beginnings 
and  hampered  by  lack  of  funds,  the  dispensary 
has  justified  its  existence  by  its  first  year's 
work.  More  than  half  the  patients  are  Jewish 
and  Italian  children  brought  by  school  nurses 
from  the  public  schools  of  the  district,  a.id  to 
these,  as  to  the  older  patients,  an  effort  is 
made  to  give  education  in  the  principles  of 
health,  besides  medical  treatment.  East  Bos- 
ton is  a  district  of  longshoremen  and  team- 
sters working  along  the  wharves,  and  has 
been  until  lately  overlooked  by  charity. 
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WORK-POISONS 

THE  REPORT  OF  THE  ILLINOIS  COMMISSION  ON  OCCUPATIONAL  DISEASES 


What  lead,  arsenic,  zinc,  cyanide  of  potash, 
hydrofluoric  acid  mean,  not  as  re-agents  on  a 
chemist's  shelves,  but  as  factors  in  the  every- 
day life  of  many  American  work  people,  is 
brought  out  in  the  report  of  the  Illinois  Com- 
mission on  Occupational  Diseases,  which  was 
sent  to  Governor  Deneen  at  the  convening  of 
the  Legislature  in  January.  In  this  report,  pri- 
marily on  the  poisons,  Illinois  thus  leads 
the  American  commonwealths  in  the  accurate 
and  comprehensive  study  of  work  processes 
from  the  standpoint  of  industrial  hygiene;  and 
even  more  significant  than  any  of  the  striking 
facts  which  the  commission  brought  to  light 
in  the  scant  year  at  its  disposal,  is  its  vigorous 
recommendation  to  the  Legislature  that  the 
study  of  occupational  diseases  be  continued. 

This  commission,  which  began  its  work  last 
March,  consisted  of  the  following  persons : 

George  W.  Webster,  M.D.,  president  Illin- 
ois State  Board  of  Health. 

James  A.  Egan,  M.D.,  secretary,  Illinois 
State  Board'  of  Health. 

David  Ross,  secretary,  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics. 

Edgar  T.  Davies,  chief,  Department  of  Fac- 
tory Inspection. 

Ludwig  Hektoen,  M.D.,  Memorial  Institute 
for  Infectious  Diseases. 

Walter  S.  Haines,  M.D.,  Rush  Medical  Col- 
lege. 

W.  H.  Allport,  M.D.,  surgeon  to  St.  Luke's 
Hospital. 

James  Simpson,  vice-president,  Marshall 
Field  and  Company. 

Charles  R.  Henderson,  University  of  Chi- 
cago, secretary. 

Dr.  Hektoen  is  one  of  the  foremost  patholo- 
gists  of  the  country.  Dr.  Haines  is  a  chemist 
and  toxicologist  of  national  reputation.  Both 
are  on  the  faculty  of  Rush  Medical  College. 
Dr.  Allport  had  shown  his  interest  in  the  so- 
cial aspect  of  medicine  by  a  series  of  articles 
in  the  Illinois  Medical  Journal  dealing  with 
workmen's  compensation.  Mr.  Simpson  was 
the  representative  of  the  employers,  and  Pro- 
fessor Henderson,  to  whose  efforts  was  due 
the  appointment  of  the  commission,  served  as 
its  secretary, — altogether  a  group  of  men  from 
whom  could  be  expected  a  careful  and  valu- 
able piece  of  work. 
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The  report,  which  covers  some  zoo  pages,, 
opens  with  an  introduction  by  Dr.  Hendersort 
giving  a  history  of  the  work  of  the  commis- 
sion, a  summary  of  the  problem  of  industrial 
hygiene  and  of  the  principals  of  effective  legis- 
lation, a  short  review  of  the  subject  of  trade 
risk  and  sickness  insurance,  and  closes  with 
the  recommendation  to  the  Legislature  to  con- 
tinue the  study.  Then  follow  the  reports  on 
the  special  investigations. 

The  reason  for  selecting  for  the  most  part 
those  trades  in  which  there  are  industrial 
poisons  rather  than  the  dusty  trades  which  are 
numerically  so  much  more  important,  is  prob- 
ably to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  poisonous- 
trades  cause  definite  lesions  which  can  be 
clearly  traced  to  the  poison  itself,  while  the 
connection  between  the  dusty  trades  and  re- 
spiratory diseases  is  harder  to  establish.  As 
the  commission  had  only  a  little  over  nine 
months  in  which  to  make  investigations,  it 
wisely  decided  to  select  one  restricted  field  of 
work  for  an  intensive  study,  rather  than  to- 
make  a  general  survey  of  the  whole  subject. 

The  appropriation  granted  to  the  commis- 
sion seems  to  have  been  expended  entirely 
upon  the  investigation  itself,  for  office  room 
was  donated  by  the  university  and  the  medical 
men  in  the  commission  gave  the  use  of  their 
laboratories.  Consequently  a  large  force  of 
investigators  could  be  put  to  work.  The  list 
includes  eleven  physicians  and  ten  laymen^  the 
former  taking  up  the  hygiene  of  the  different 
trades  and  the  physical  condition  of  the  work 
people,  the  latter  investigating  factories  and 
examining  records  of  hospitals,  dispensaries, 
and  sick  benefit  societies. 

The  poisons  studied  were  lead,  arsenic,, 
brass,  zinc,  turpentine,  carbon  monoxide  (gas), 
cyanide  of  potash,  nitrate  of  silver,  hydroflu- 
oric acid,  metol,  platinum,  the  chromates, 
and  chromic  acid.  In  addition  there  was  a- 
study  of  caisson,  or  compressed  air  disease, 
one  of  boilermakers'  deafness,  and  one  of 
miners'  nystagmus  (oscillation  of  the  eye). 

The  general  impression  gained  from  a  pe- 
rusal of  these  reports  is  that  industrial  poison- 
ing is  a  common  thing  in  this  country,  unless- 
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conditions  in  Illinois  are  different  from  those 
in  other  states — a  far  more  common  thing 
than  has  been  supposed.  Lead  poisoning, 
brass  chills,  "gassing,"  inflammation  of  mu- 
cous membranes  from  acid  fumes,  cyanide 
poisoning,  turpentine  poisoning,  seem  all  to 
be  of  frequent  occurrence  among  the  workers 
engaged  in  handling  these  poisons — so  fre- 
quent, in  fact,  that  one  wonders  why  such 
conditions  have  not  been  more  conspicuous, 
why  it  has  needed  a  painstaking  search  to  un- 
earth them.  • 

LEAD  POISONING 

We  have  always  supposed  that  in  the  mat- 
ter of  lead  poisoning,  for  instance,  conditions 
in  America  were  far  better  than  in  the  older 
countries  and  that  the  elaborate  precautions 
enforced  over  there  would  be  absurd  and 
out  of  place  here,  but  Dr.  Alice  Hamilton's 
report  on  the  Lead  Trades  of  Illinois  shows 
that  the  contrary  <s  true,  and  that  the  evils 
which  have  led  to  restrictive  legislation  in 
England  and  on  the  continent  exist  among  us 
today. 

Lead  is  stated  to  be  the  most  important  of 
the  industrial  poisons,  because  of  its  wide  use. 
About  twenty-eight  trades  were  studied  in  the 
course  of  this  investigation,  in  all  of  which 
lead  is  used  and  in  all  of  which  lead  poisoning 
was  found.  The  most  dangerous  trades  ap- 
pear to  be  lead  smelting,  the  white  lead  trades 
and  paint  factories,  the  painting  trade,  and 
the  making  of  storage  batteries.  The  investi- 
gation found  that  workmen  in  these  trades 
do  not  receive  the  protection  which  European 
laws  provide  for  them,  and  that  in  addition 
the  methods  of  work  peculiar  to  American 
industry  are  more  dangerous  than  those  in 
use  abroad.  So  that  the  American  workman 
is  not  only  exposed  to  more  danger  than  is 
the  English  or  German  workman,  but  he  is 
not  protected  by  careful  hygienic  regulations 
as  are  the  latter.  A  comparison  of  the  result* 
of  European  control  and  American  "laisses- 
faire"  is  made  in  two  trades.  For  the  white 
lead  industry  Dr.  Hamilton  states  that 

in  one  English  white  lead  factory  employing 
182  men  careful  medical  inspection  failed  to 
disclose  one  case  of  lead  poisoning  in  the 
years  1900-1910.  In  an  Illinois  factory  em- 
ploying 142  men  partial  inspection  revealed  25 
men  suffering  from  lead  poisoning  last  year. 
In  another  English  factory  employing  90  men 
no  case  was  discovered  for  five  successive 
years.  In  an  Illinois  factory  employing  94 
men  28  per  cent  of  all  employes  have  had 
lead  poisoning  and  40  per  cent  of  all  employed 
in  the  dustier  work. 
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The  contrast  between  English  stofage  bat- 
tery works  and  those  in  Illinois  is  just  as 
striking: 

At  the  Hart  Accumulator  Works,  in  Lon- 
don, 80  to  loo  men  are  employed,  and  there 
has  been  no  case  of  lead  poisoning  for  over  a 
year.  On  the  other  hand,  one  small  plant  in 
Chicago  belonging  to  one  of  the  railroads  em- 
ploys only  15  men,  but  had  two  known  cases 
of  lead  poisoning  in  a  period  of  nine  months. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  section  of  this 
lead  report  is  the  one  dealing  with  the  paint- 
er's trade,  because  it  employs  such  a  large 
number  of  men.  Here,  too,  it  appears  that 
American  methods  are  fraught  with  great 
danger  to  the  workmen,  and  that  the  painter 
cannot  protect  himself  against  lead  poisoning 
if  he  is  obliged  to  do  the  dusty  part  of  the 
work. 

The  report  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the 
lead  trades  employ  large  numbers  of  unskilled 
foreigners  who  are  ignorant  of  the  dangers, 
or  perhaps  aware  that  the  work  is  dangerous 
but  quite  at  a  loss  how  to  protect  themselves. 
Instances  are  cited  of  newly  arrived  foreigners 
being  put  to  work  without  instructions  and 
contracting  severe  lead  poisoning  in  a  few 
weeks'  time.  The  investigators  found  "almost 
no  effort  in  the  lead  works  to  instruct  foreign- 
ers in  the  care  of  their  persons  and  in  the 
avoidance  of  danger."  These  foreigners  tend 
to  drop  out  of  the  work  as  soon  as  they  feel 
ill  or  see  a  comrade  taken  ill,  am!  "there  is 
therefore  in  Illinois  a  large  army  of  men 
who  are  continually  moving  in  and  out  of 
the  lead  trades,"  a  condition  which  "is  pro- 
ductive of  far  more  poisoning  than  would 
occur  among  a  permanent  force  of  men." 

The  tabulated  list  of  578  individual  cases 
of  lead  poisoning  has  a  column  devoted  to- 
Compensation  from  Employers,  which  is  in- 
teresting reading,  because  there  is  practically 
nothing  there  to  read. 

BRASS  POISONING 

Dr.  Hayhurst's  report  of  brass  poisoning 
should  be  of  great  interest  to  foreign  au- 
thorities on  industrial  hygiene,  because  the 
condition  known  as  "brass  founders'  ague"  is 
regarded  by  some  of  them  as  a  myth,  while 
others  believe  it  exists,  but  have  great  trouble 
in  tracking  down  instances.  Dr.  Hayhurst 
seems  to  have  found  no  difficulty  In  this  re- 
spect. His  description  of  the  brass  trade  is 
worth  careful  reading,  but  in  this  review  a 
few  details  will  have  to  suffice. 

The  workmen  are  poisoned  by   fumes,  andl 
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the  most  important  part  of  Dr.  Hayhurst's 
report  is  that  which  shows  that  the  produc- 
tion of  fumes  is  controllable  and  "brass 
founders'  ague"  a  preventable  evil : 

Brass  is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc,  and 
as  the  latter  is  the  cheaper  ingredient  the 
poorer  varieties  of  brass  have  the  largest 
proportion  of  zinc.  "Brass  founders'  ague  is 
probably  caused  by  the  sublimation  products 
of  zinc,  and  therefore  the  foundries  making 
the  cheaper  grades  are  more  dangerous  to 
work  in  than  those  making  better  grades.  In 
large  foundries  with  good  ventilation,  either 
natural  or  artificial,  brass  chills  are  practical- 
ly never  seen.  As  for  actual  conditions  in 
Chicago,  Dr.  Hayhurst  finds  that  only  4  °f 
the  89  foundries  visited  could  be  classed  as 
well  equipped  and  free  from  trade  sickness; 
63  were  acknowledged  as  the  centers  of  trade 
sickness;  7  more  were  suspected  of  being 
equally  bad. 

A  physical  examination  of  187  men>  rep- 
resenting 78  foundries,  showed  that  146  com- 
plained of  some  trade  sickness,  45  of  brass 
chills.  As  brass  founders  handle  lead,  ar- 
senic, antimony,  phosphorus,  and  the  cyanides, 
chills  are  not  the  only  form  of  illness  to 
which  they  are  subject  The  recently  em- 
ployed men  are  more  susceptible  to  brass 
chills  than  the  old  employes,  who  gam  a  sort 
of  tolerance  after  a  while;  but  these  men 
often  show  the  effects  of  chronic  brass  poison- 
ing on  the  lungs,  digestive  tract,  nervous  sys- 
tem and  kidneys.  The  effect  on  longevity  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  out  of  1,761  foundry 
men  only  17  were  over  fifty  years  of  age,  a 
very  striking  record. 

CARBON  MONOXIDE 

Carbon  monoxide  poisoning  in  the  steel 
works  was  studied  by  Dr.  Matthew  Karasek 
and  Dr.  George  Apfelbach,  who  found  ample 
material  among  the  20,000  men  employed  in 
the  great  steel  plants  in  South  Chicago  and 
Joliet,  where  the  gas  is  produced  during  the 
smelting  of  the  iron  ore  with  coke  and  lime. 
When  a  workman  is  sufficiently  exposed  to 
this  gas  he  develops  symptoms  very  like  those 
of  ether  anaesthesia,  and  if  he  is  not  removed 
promptly  to  the  fresh  air  the  poisoning  may 
result  fatally.  Of  course,  such  accidents  as 
falling  from  a  height  or  against  hot  metal 
are  not  uncommon,  because  unconsciousness 
comes  with  great  suddenness. 

The  investigators  found  that  "gassing"  was 
of  frequent  occurrence,  but  that  it  was  sup- 
posed to  cause  no  lasting  injury  to  health.  To 
settle  this  point  they  examined  carefully  240 
workers  who  were  frequently  exposed  to  the 
gas  and  found  that  very  few  of  them  were 
in  good  physical  condition.  The  only  way  to 
prove  that  the  exposure  to  gas  was  responsible 
for  their  ill  health  was  to  make  a  comparative 


study  of  men  in  similar  work,  with  similar 
home  conditions,  of  the  same  nationalities, 
but  not  exposed  to  gas.  Such  a  comparison 
of  400  carefully  selected  cases  showed  that 
the  men  exposed  to  gas  had  a  deficient  mus- 
cular power,  as  indicated  by  the  hand  dynamo- 
meter— that  is,  that  their  strength  was  less 
than  that  of  the  men  not  exposed  to  gas.  If 
this  should  prove  to  be  actually  due  to  gas 
inhalation  "it  means  a  large  economic  loss  in 
the  numerous  industries  where  workers  are 
exposed  to  CO." 

Sluggish  mentality  was  noted  in  most  of 
these  men,  but  the  physicians  were  not  willing 
to  say  positively  that  the  gas  is  responsible  for 
this  condition,  although  they  report  four  cases 
of  insanity  produced  by  severe  "gassing." 

COMPRESSED  AIR 

The  article  on  compressed  air  disease  by 
Dr.  Peter  Bassoe  is  very  exhaustive,  but  the 
following  extract  will  give  the  chief  points  of 
interest  to  the  non-medical  reader. 

Work  in  compressed  air  is  necessitated 
wherever  excavations  are  made  near  water 
or  in  water-laden  soil.  Thus,  in  Illinois,  the 
building  of  bridges,  especially  those  for  heavy 
railroad  traffic,  the  diggings  of  tunnels,  and  the 
laying  of  deep  foundations  near  a  body  of 
water  must  all  be  done  in  compressed  air, 
which  prevents  caving  in  and  keeps  the  water 
out.  The  workman  must  be  more  or  less 
rapidly  "compressed" — that  is,  subjected  to  in- 
creased atmospheric  pressure — by  forcible 
pumping  in  of  air.  This  stage  is  disagree- 
able, but  seldom  attended  with  serious  re- 
sults except  on  the  ears.  The  ear  drum  is 
often  ruptured  by  the  great  pressure  of  air. 
After  he  has  been  "compressed"  the  workman 
is  fairly  comfortable  until  the  time  comes  for 
decompression,  for  a  return  to  the  normal 
atmosphere.  This  is  the  hazardous  stage,  and 
unless  it  is  very  carefully  managed  it  is  at- 
tended with,  or  followed  by,  great  suffering, 
and  even  death. 

Dr.  Bassoe  gives  some  statistics  showing  the 
dangerous  nature  of  this  work  before  proper 
precautions  were  used : 

Of  the  3,500  men  employed  in  the  Hudson 
tunnels  1,419  suffered  from  caisson  disease. 
Of  the  first  45  to.  50  employed,  12  died,  a 
mortality  of  25  per  cent,  which,  toward  the 
end  of  the  work,  was  reduced  to  I  per  cent 
by  the  introduction  of  a  proper  system  of 
de-compression.  In  building  the  St.  Louis 
bridge  600  men  worked  in  compressed  air,  1 19 
had  caisson  disease  and  14  died. 

The  report  of  conditions  in  Illinois  is 
largely  historical,  as  no  important  work  in 
compressed  air  was  being  carried  on  at  the 
time  of  writing,  except  the  construction  of 
the  Mississippi  iron  bridge  at  East  St.  Louis. 
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Dr.  Bassoe  interviewed  161  men  who  had  at 
*ome  time  worked  in  compressed  air,  and  he 
gives  the  results  in  carefully  constructed 
tables;  141  had  had  the  so-called  "bends." 
pains  in  the  limbs;  6  had  had  the  "blind  stag- 
gers"— vertigo,  and  2  the  most  dangerous 
form,  dyspnoea,  known  as  "the  chokes" — 87 
had  had  some  affection  of  the  ear.  As  for 
permanent  results,  he  found  65  with  im- 
paired hearing,  12  with  symptoms  of  spinal 
cord  disease,  n  with  pain  and  stiffness  in 
bones  and  point,  and  5  with  partial  paralysis. 
Three  fatal  case*  were  reported  as  occurring 
during  the  construction  of  one  bridge  at  East 
St.  Louis  and  one  from  another,  all  having 
occurred  during  this  year.  Two  more  were 
reported  from  Rockford,  none  from  Chicago. 
Dr.  Bassoe's  paper  contains  most  interesting 
matter  on  the  history,  pathology,  and  preven- 
tion of  caisson  disease. 

PROPOSED  LAW 

Short  articles  follow  on  miners'  nystagmus 
and  boilermakers'  deafness,  and  the  report 
concludes  with  suggestions  as  to  cards  of 
instructions  for  employers  and  employes  in 
the  lead  trades  and  with  two  proposed  bills, 
one  for  the  control  of  the  poisonous  trades 
and  the  other  for  the  protection  of  workers  in 
caisson  disease: 

The  bill  would  make  the  employer  responsible 
for  trade  diseases  in  his  employes — thnt  is. 
for  diseases  peculiar  to  the  work  or  process 
carried  on.  The  trades  specified  as  involving 
danger  of  disease  are  those  in  which  poisons 
are  handled  or  used — such  as  sugar  of  lead, 
white,  yellow,  or  red  lead,  arsenate  of  lead. 
Paris  green — also  the  manufacture  of  brass 
and  the  smelting  of  lend  and  zinc.  In  such 
trades  the  employer  is  required  to  provide  and 
maintain  working  clothes  and  see  that  his  em- 
ployes wear  them.  Where  dust  or  fumes  are 
produced  respirators  must  be  furnished  and 
used.  Medical  inspection  once  a  month  is  re- 
quired, and  the  report  of  the  inspecting  physi- 
cian must  be  sent  to  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  which  must  transmit  a  copy  to  the  De- 
partment of  Factory  Inspection. 

The  law  also  provides  for  adequately 
rnuipped  lavatories,  for  lunch  rooms,  and  for 
wholesome  drinking  water.  There  are  other 
sections  devoted  to  the  removal  of  fumes  and 
the  prevention  of  dust,  a  section  empowering 
the  Department  of  Factory  Inspection  to  carry 
put  the  provisions  of  the  law.  and  one  requir- 
ing the  posting  of  simple  instructions  for  em- 
ployes as  to  the  mode  of  avoiding  diseases, 
these  instructions  to  be  in  whatever  language 
is  nrcessapy  to  make  them  intelligible  to  the 
employes. 

A  fine  of  fifty  to  one  hundred  dollars  for 
the  first  offence,  doubled  for  the  second,  is  the 
penalty  for  violation  of  any  provision  in  the 


act  And  in  addition,  any  injury  to  the 
health  of  any  employe,  caused  by  wilful  viola- 
tion or  failure  to  comply,  may  be  made  the 
ground  for  action  for  direct  damages,  .and  in 
case  of  death,  a  right  of  action  accrues  to  the 
legal  heirs. 

The  Illinois  commission  has  thus  made  a 
contribution  to  the  practical  literature  of  in- 
dustrial diseases  in  America,  comparable  to 
the  reports  made  on  work-accidents  and  their 
prevention.  It  has  shown  what  can  be  accom- 
plished in  nine  months'  work,  and  affords  a 
basis  for  judging  the  immense  increase  in  our 
knowledge  of  the  human  waste  in  industry  and 
of  ways  to  prevent  it,  which  will  follow  if 
the  Illinois  Legislature  decides  to  carry  to 
completion  this  valuable  inquiry,  and  if  the 
Legislatures  of  other  states  decide  to  take  up 
similar  studies  of  the  dangerous  trades  within 
their  borders. 

TWO    YEARS  OF  THE 
"WORCESTER  PLAN" 

JOHN  L.  SEWALL 
"Boiioo-1915" 

A  recent  mass  meeting  of  citizens  of 
Worcester,  which  crowded  the  city's  largest 
auditorium  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  is  note- 
worthy as  a  waymark  of  progress  in  the  effec- 
tive battle  of  a  great  industrial  center  against 
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of  the  Worcester  firms  co-operating  In 
the  tuberculosis  agreement.  Dr.  Overlook  states 
that  1,200  firms  In  New  England  have  fallen  Into 
lino. 


the  ravages  of  tuberculosis.  Its  immediate  ob- 
ject was  to  honor  Dr.  Melvin  G.  Overlockr 
the  state  factory  inspector  for  the  eleventh 
district,  from  whom  came  the  suggestion  of 
'what  has  since  been  known  as  the  "Worcester 
Plan,"  and  who  was  presented  with  a  series 
of  engrossed  resolutions,  signed  by  nearly 
15,000  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

In  1902  Dr.  Overlock  began  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign for  better  municipal  provision  for  tuber- 
culosis patients  than  the  poor  farm.  The 
trustees  of  the  city  hospital,  while  making  pro- 
vision for  all  other  maladies,  including  an> 
isolation  retreat  for  contagious  diseases,  pro- 
fessed themselves  helpless  when  asked  to  care 
for  sufferers  from  consumption.  With  the  co- 
operation of  Edward  F.  Fletcher,  then  mayor. 
Dr.  Overlock  started  a  campaign  of  agitation 
and  education,  which,  aided  by  many  other 
like-minded  citizens,  has  gone  steadily  for- 
ward. In  these  years  the  sanatorium  at  Rut- 
land, twelve  miles  distant — the  first  state  sana- 
torium built  in  the  United  States — has  beer* 
enlarged  and  developed,  and  places  have  been, 
found  there  for  many  Worcester  patients, 
pending  the  time  when  the  city  itself,  or  some 
of  the  health  associations  in  it,  shall  provide  a 
local  institution. 

It  was  a  little  more  than  two  years  age- 
that  in  the  course  of  his  work  as  state  factory 
inspector  Dr.  Overlock  found  among  the  em- 
ployes of  the  Royal  Worcester  Corset  Com- 
pany an  incipient  case  of  consumption.  He- 
warned  the  patient  that  she  must  at  once  leave- 
her  work  and  go  to  Rutland,  but  this,  she  told* 
him,  was  a  financial  impossibility.  Knowing 
well  the  spirit  of  the  man  who  stood  at  the- 
head  of  this  establishment,  the  state  physician, 
presented  the  case  to  him,  assuring  him  that: 
with  relief  the  girl  could  recover,  but  that 
without  it  her  doom  was  certain.  A  few  days- 
later  he  received  the  following  letter,  dated! 
November  14,  1908: 

Dr.  M.  G.  Overlock. 

Dear  Sir — Referring  to  my  conversation! 
with  you  a  few  days  since,  I  desire  to  say- 
that  should  any  of  the  employes  of  the  Royal 
Worcester  Corset  Company  be  so  unfortunate 
as  to  contract  tuberculosis  our  company  will 
pay  the  expenses  at  Rutland  Sanitarium  for  a. 
period  of  three  months,  or  longer,  if  necessary. 

Very  truly  yours, 

"DAVID  H.  FANNING,  President." 

Such  a  letter,  instead  of  being  accepted  as- 
the  satisfying  conclusion  of  a  single  problem. 
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instantly  opened  the  vision  of  an  ever  broaden- 
ing movement  of  practical  sympathy  between 
•employers  and  employes.  That  letter,  which 
Dr.  Ovcrlock  cherishes  as  one  of  his  most 
•valued  treasures,  is  the  first  in  a  goodly  col- 
lection, bearing  the  firm  names  of  all  the 
leading  industrial  concerns  in  Worcester  and 
in  neighboring  towns,  in  which  the  first  gen- 
erous pledge  has  been  taken  up  and  duplicated, 
tintil  not  alone  scores  and  hundreds,  but  thou- 
sands of  wage-earners  have  been  brought  un- 
•dcr  its  terms. 

Naturally  a  work  of  this  kind  could  nut 
•well  limit  itself  to  the  boundaries  of  the  city 
•where  it  started.  Boston  early  became  inter- 
ested in  the  plan ;  its  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  given  it  a  hearty  endorsement  and  initial 
impetus  among  the  factories  and  stores  of 
that  city;  and  Boston-igishas  included  this 
as  one  of  the  features  in  the  program  of  its 
health  conference.  The  initiation  of  like 
efforts  in  other  cities,  together  with  a  con- 
stant stream  of  inquiries  from  nearly  every 
state  in  the  Union,  and  from  foreign  coun- 
tries as  far  distant  as  Bulgaria  and  Japan,  is 
a  cheering  prophecy  of  its  future  possibilities. 
Prompted  by  the  suggestion  of  a  working 
man  whose  daughter  had  benefited  by  the 
agreement,  resolutions  were  circulated  in  the 
shops  of  Worcester  early  in  the  winter  for  the 
testimonial  meeting.  Mayor  Logan  presided 
In  accepting  the  testimonial  Dr.  Overlook 
paid  a  tribute  to  all  the  manufacturers  and 
merchants  whose  co-operation  had  made  the 
•  "Worcester  Plan"  practicable : 

This  movement  is  sending  out  into  the  com- 
munity an  armv  of  trained  sanatorians  to 
preach  the  gospel  of  fresh  air.  cleanliness,  sun- 
shine, exercise,  which  is  a  potent  factor  in 
•warding  off  not  only  tuberculosis,  but  all  other 
•diseases. 

No  simpler,  saner,  surer  plan  for  keeping 
the  American  workman  supreme,  physically 
and  mechanically,  has  ever  been  devised.  In 
the  long  run.  in  a  commercial  civilization  such 
as  the  twentieth  century  boasts,  the  absolutely 
healthy  nation  will  win. 

I  claim  nothing  for  this  contribution  to 
modern  economics  other  than  the  desire  to 
make  it  known.  To  the  Worcester  manu- 
facturers and  merchants  belongs  the  credit 
for  its  launching.  And  especially  to  David  If. 
Fanning,  this  vigorous  old  man,  who,  on  Au- 
gust 4  celebrated  his  eightieth  birthday,  carry- 
ing on  his  shoulders  at  forescore  years  a  bur- 
den that  might  stagger  a  man  at  half  his  age. 

Veritably  Mr.  Tanning's  letter  started 
what  proved  to  be  in  more  senses  than  one  a 
"great  white"  snowball. 
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It  win  DiiTlil  II.  Fanning,  the  aged  president 
of  the  (loyal  Worceaten  Corset  Company,  who 
•Urted  the  ball  rolling. 


PT.ATB    I. 


PTjATE    II. 


SAFETY    DEVICES    FOR    PREVENT- 
ING INJURIES  TO  THE  EYE 

Used  in  Plants  of  the  American  Steel  and 
Wire  Company 

DAVID  S.  BEYER,  Chief  Safety  Inspector 


Water  gauge  tubes  on  boilers  are  liable  to  break,  and  the 
flying  glass  and  steam  might  injure  the  eyes  of  anyone  who 
happened  to  be  near.  The  shield  which  Is  back  of  the  glass 
in  plate  I  can  be  revolved  to  the  front,  as  shown  In  plate  II 
for  the  protection  of  men  when  turning  steam  and  water  in 
a  new  glass,  or  when  working  in  a  position  near  enough  to 
lie  injured:  once  through  with  their  duties  in  this  locality, 
the  guard  Is  revolved  to  the  rear  again,  so  that  it  does  not 
mtorforo  with  a  view  of  the  height  of  the  water. 


Plate  III.  The  use  of  emery  wheels  is  common  in  all  shops  and  manufacturing  plants,  for  grind- 
Ing  and  finishing  castings,  tools,  dies,  etc.  In  doing  such  work  it  Is  a  frequent  occurrence  for  an 
operator  to  get  particles  which  are  thrown  off  the  wheel  into  his  eyes — and  sometimes  a  wheel 
bursts  or  "explodes"  so  that  large  pieces  are  thro-vn  outward  with  great  force.  Plate  III  Illustrates 
a  row  of  sucn  grinding  wheels,  each  of  which  has  a  steel  hood  and  a  plate  glass  shield.  The  huod 
Is  heavy  enough  to  retain  a  bursting  wheel,  and  the  glass  shield  effectively  protects  the  eyes  of 
the  operator  from  dust,  even  though  he  must  view  the  work  at  close  range.  Each  hood  is  con- 
nected at  the  rear  to  a  forced  draft  pipe,  which  will  be  noted  in  the  picture,  and  this  combination 
of  safeguards  practically  eliminates  eye  injuries  of  the  kind  in  question.  Shaded  electric  lights 
provide  the  necessary  Illumination  without  any  annoying  glare. 


The   canvas   screen   In   plate  IV  Is  used  for  protecting 


men  from  flying  particles  of  steel  when  castings  are  be- 
ing chipped.  It  not  only  safeguards  anyone  who  may 
be  passing  by,  but  also  prevents  the  chips  from  re- 
bounding and  striking  the  chippers,  as  they  either 
stick  In  the  canvas  or  fall  "dead." 


Plate  V  shows  a  man  who  chips  or  cuts 
rough  projections  from  castings,  wearing 
goggles.  It  is  difficult  to  get  workmen  to 
wear  them  constantly  on  account  of  the  dis- 
comfort and  a  certain  necessary  Interference 
with  their  vision. 


IT. ATI-IS    VI.    VII.    VIII. 


A  prolific  lource  of  eye  In- 
jury It  the  u»«  of  hammering 
tool*  which  have  burred  or 
"mushroomed"  edges,  from 
which  ipawli  of  Heel  break 
and  Of  under  the  Impact  of 
a  blow. 

Plate  VI  abows  a  hammer 
with  roughened  edge*  from 
which  lorn*  piece*  have  al- 
ready been  crushed  off:  pi* IP 
VII  a  ilmllar  tool  which  bun 
been  properly  dressed.  All 
the  American  Steel  and  Mlnr 
rompany's  *bop*  are  Inspected 
weekly,  and  a  conitant  en 
deavor  l«  being  made  to 
these  toola  dressed  up  In  rood 
Hon. 

Plate  VIII  la  a  photograph 
of  a  man  whoae  dntlea  require 
him  to  work  rlotc  to  the 
blooming  mill  rolla:  nla  eye* 
are  protected  from  flying  scale 
by  a  maak  of  wire  gauze. 


Piste    IX. 


"Piilplf  or  platform  upon  which  the  men  who  operate  a  blooming  mill  stand.  The  frame- 
work In  front  of  ihero  contains  a  heavy  sheet  of  plate  glass,  which  protects  their  eyes  from  the 
scale  and  clmler  that  fly  from  an  Ingot  when  It  goes  throu^li  the  rolls. 

•  A  further  line  of  ere  protection.  esp«,  lally  designed  for  wire  mills,  was  Illustrator  ID 
an  artli-le  by  Mr.  liver  In  THE  SIIIVKV  for  Mn.v  7.  1!t|i».  The  article  referred  to  Safety 
provMnns  In  thp  miipd  Stales  Mtpel  Corporation)  denlt  with  the  general  ranse  of  aooHpnts  occur- 
ring  In  ni!ll  work  and  ma  mi  Torture.  Rncl  HIP  *v»teinallc  prournm  of  the  Sleet  Corporation,  towards 
pr»v.-mlon.  >lr.  Ueyers's  study  of  eye  hazards  l<  an  example  of  the  specittc  way  In  which  causes 
of  Injury  are  clawlflrd  and  treated  as  part  o'  this  program.  The  article  was  repiihlished  In 
full  «•  an  ii|i|»-iiilix  to  Miss  Eastman's  Work  Accidents  and  The  Law,  one  of  the  volumes  of  the 
I'lttsliurgh  Burr*y.) 


LABOR   LEGISLATION 


JOHN    B.  ANDREWS 

Secretary  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation 


MINNESOTA  COMMISSION  REPORTS 

The  Minnesota  Employes'  Compensation 
Commission,  the  earliest  appointed  of  the  nine 
or  ten  state  committees  of  the  active  period 
of  the  past  two  years,  has  submitted  its  report 
to  the  Legislature.  No  commission  has  been 
more  active  in  attempting  to  reach  a  liberal 
interpretation  in  the  economic  and  legal  facts 
involved  in  the  industrial  accident  problem. 

The  concise  story  of'  its  activities  fills  a 
volume  of  about  300  pages.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  after  two  years  of  hard  work  the  em- 
ployer member  of  the  commission,  Mr.  Gil- 
lette, and  the  other  two  members,  Commis- 
sioner McF.wen  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Labor 
and  the  chairman,  Attorney  H.  V.  Mercer,  find 
themselves  in  disagreement  over  the  three  im- 
portant topics:  (i)  contributions  by  employes, 
(2)  constitutionality,  and  (3)  cost.  The  ma- 
jority report  recommends  a  compulsory,  non- 
•contributory  system  of  compensation  covering 
all  occupations,  in  substitution  for  all  other 
legal  rights  and  remedies. 

INTERNATIONAL  COMPETITION 

The  Italian  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Indus- 
try, and  Commerce  has  instituted  an  interna- 
tional prize  competition  for  the  invention  of 
improved  methods  and  appliances  for  prevent- 
ing industrial  accidents  and  for  protecting  the 
health  of  work  people.  This  is  in  accordance 
with  the  progressive  spirit  of  Italy  in  estab- 
lishing the  first  clinic  for  industrial  diseases.1 

INTEREST  IN  FACTORY  INSPECTION 

Important  bills  on  factory  inspection  are  re- 
ceiving close  attention  in  several  states.  The 
Massachusetts  Commission  on  Factory  Inspec- 
tion, which  has  prepared  a  valuable  report,  will 
make  recommendations  to  the  Legislature.  In 
Missouri,  where  factory  inspection  has  hereto- 
fore been  limited  to  towns  of  10,000  or  over, 
the  last  census  shows  a  remarkable  increase 
in  the  number  of  factories  established  in  the 
smaller  towns.  A  new  bill  provides  for  inspec- 
tion throughout  the  state,  and  a  regular  appro- 
priation for  the  expenses  of  the  department, 
heretofore  supported  by  fees. 

In  California  it  is  proposed  to  abolish  the 
present  Bureau  of  Labor  and  to  establish  sep- 
arate bureaus,  including  free  employment  of- 
fices, in  three  of  the  largest  cities  of  the 
state. 

In  Pennsylvania  quarry-workers  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  present  inspection  system,  but  a 
new  bill  provides  for  their  protection  similar 
to  that  afforded  mine  workers.  Another  Penn- 
sylvania proposal  is  to  make  the  office  of  fac- 
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tory  inspector  elective.  In  Michigan  attempts 
are  being  made  to  place  inspectors  under  civil 
service  regulation. 


OHIO  LAW  IN  OPERATION 

Notices  are  being  posted  in  Ohio  factories 
requiring  employes  to  report  defects  in  machin- 
ery to  the  employer.  According  to  one  pro- 
vision of  the  Morris  employers'  liability  act 
passed  last  year,  if  the  employer  has  failed  to 
comply  with  the  law  respecting  safeguards,  the 
employe,  even  though  he  knew  of  the  unsafe 
condition  and  continued  at  work,  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  have  assumed  the  risk  of  his 
employment,  nor  to  have  been  guilty  of  con- 
tributory negligence,  "unless  by  the  terms  of 
his  employment  it  was  expressly  made  the 
duty  of  such  employe  to  report  such  neglect, 
or  such  defective  or  unsafe  condition  to  the 
employer,  and  the  evidence  discloses  that  such 
employe  failed  so  to  report,  and  that  the  em- 
ployer was  not  otherwise  possessed  of  knowl- 
edge of  such  negligent,  unsafe,  or  defective 
condition."  Failure  to  report  defects  thus 
leaves  the  employe  practically  in  the  same  po- 
sition as  to  his  rights  to  recover  damages  as 
existed  before  the  enactment  of  the  new  law. 

MINIMUM  WAGE  BOARDS 

Among  the  bills  "to  protect  women  and 
minors  as  wage-earners"  in  Massachusetts,  is 
one  establishing  a  commission  to  investigate 
and  report  on  the  wages  of  women  and  chil- 
dren with  reference  to  the  advisability  of  es- 
tablishing minimum  wages  boards. 

In  England,  in  accordance  with  the  Board 
of  Trade's  regulations  issued  last  July,  a 
trade  board  is  now  established  for  the  men's 
ready-made  wholesale  clothing  industry.  The 
board  consists  of  thirty-one  members,  repre- 
senting owners  of  factories,  occupiers,  em- 
ployes, and  five  "appointed  members."  Trade 
boards  have  now  been  established  by  the  En- 
glish act,  which  came  into  effect  January  I, 
1910,  for  the  four  trades  authorized — chain- 
making,  certain  processes  in  lace  making, 
cardboard  box  making,  and  ready-made  tail- 
oring. 

HOURS  OF  LABOR  FOR  MEN 

The  Wisconsin  socialists  have  introduced 
two  bills  limiting  hours  of  work.  One  pro- 
vides for  thirty-six  continuous  hours  of  rest 
out  of  every  seven  days.  The  other  limits  the 
hours  of  work  in  bakeries  to  sixty-one  a 
week — the  one  hour  being  added  to  the  time 
limit  set  by  the  New  York  act  (which  was  de- 
clared unconstitutional  in  the  famous  Lochner 
case),  in  order  that  the  law  might  again  come 
before  the  courts. 

February  18,  1911. 


CRIME  AND  ITS  CURE 

ISABEL   C.  BARROWS,  Contributing  Editor 


THE  NEW  YORK  STATE    REFORMATORY  FOR  WOMEN 

KATHARINE  BEMENT  DAVIS 
SUPERINTENDENT  NEW  YORK  STATE  REFORMATORY  FOR  WOMEN 


The  question  which  was  most  frequently 
asked  by  the  foreign  delegates  to  the  Interna- 
tional Prison  Congress  on  their  trip  of  inspec- 
tion to  the  reformatory  institutions  of  this 
country  was.  "What  are  your  results?"  "You 
have  splendidly  equipped  plants",  they  said, 
"apparently  well  officered  and  well  managed. 
What  success  do  you  have  in  the  work  of  re- 
form?" They  were  disappointed  when  they 
found  how  little  there  was  in  the  way  of  sta- 
tistics to  show  what  the  reformatories  had 
accomplished. 

Each  institution  can  show  the  number 
paroled  and  what  proportion  have  broken 
parole,  but  in  most  cases  that  is  about  all. 
There  is  no  legal  machinery  for  following  up 
the  career  of  those  discharged  from  parole, 
and  whatever  is  known  must  be  learned 
through  the  friendly  relations  of  the  institu- 
tion with  the  individual.  Simply  through 
press  of  work,  touch  is  often  lost  with  many 
who  would  be  glad  to  continue  their  friendly 
relations.  This  is  the  weak  point  of  our  re- 
formatory system.  Of  course,  when  former 
inmates  are  re-arrested  and  re-sentenced  for 
crime,  the  reformatory  officials  may  or  may 
not  know  it;  the  matter  is  largely  accidental. 

At  Bedford  we  began  to  be  asked  about 
our  results  before  we  were  a  year  old.  Now 
there  is  nothing  quite  so  difficult  to  measure 
in  figures  as  change  in  character.  We  can 
lay  how  many  have  kept  their  parole;  how 
many  we  know  have  been  re-arrested ;  of  how 
many  we  know  the  whereabouts  and  believe 
them  to  be  doing  well ;  but  the  changes  in 
character,  the  establishment  of  higher  ideals, 
the  doing  of  more  efficient  work  as  a  result  of 
the  training  received,  these  things  can  never 
be  measured. 

We  said  at  Bedford  we  would  attempt  to 
give  no  statistics  of  results  until  we  had 
handled  a  thousand  cases.  The  first  commit- 
ment to  the  institution  was  received  May  II. 
1901,  the  thousandth  commitment  November 
26,  1909  In  the  year  that  is  past,  we  have 
put  together  such  information  as  we  have 
concerning  these  one  thousand  cases.  The 
entire  amount  of  information  is  considerable 
and  will  I*  published  later.  Just  now  we  will 
concern  ourselves  with  some  of  the  results. 

February  18.  1011. 


HOW  WE  GET  OUR  INFORMATION 

First  we  have  the  record  of  conviction  for- 
warded from  the  committing  judge.  Often 
this  information  is  supplemented  by  a  history 
of  the  case  so  far  as  known  to  the  probation 
officer  who  investigated  it;  or  the  court  and 
prison  officials  courteously  put  their  informa- 
tion at  the  disposal  of  our  marshal.  As  com- 
plete a  history  of  the  case  as  possible  is  ob- 
tained from  the  girl  herself  by  the  superin- 
tendent or  assistant  superintendent,  immedi- 
ately upon  her  arrival.  An  examination  it 
made  by  the  resident  physician,  and  the  medi- 
cal history  is  recorded. 

These  histories  are  added  to  as  time  goes 
on.  The  girls  are  always  "chaperoned"  when 
they  receive  visits.  The  members  of  their 
family  are  interviewed  by  the  superintendent 
or  a  deputy,  and  special  visits  are  made  by 
the  parole  officers  when  desirable.  The  out- 
going and  incoming  correspondence  is  read  by 
the  assistant  superintendent.  From  these  and 
similar  sources  much  of  the  family  and  social 
history  of  the  girls  is  obtained.  While  on 
parole  their  is  a  regular  system  of  letters, 
reports,  and  visits  by  our  parole  officers  and 
others. 

Of  the  thousand  cases.  739  have  been  sent 
to  us  from  New  York  city.  Our  parole  offi- 
cers are  constantly  going  about  New  York  and 
meeting  our  old  girls.  On  the  visits  of  the 
marshals  to  the  various  prisons  in  New  York 
and  Brooklyn  they  see  the  prison  officials  and 
make  a  point  of  inquiring  whether  any  of  the 
former  inmates  of  Bedford  have  been  re- 
arrested.  Knowing  we  desire  information,  the 
officials  have  been  most  courteous  in  remem- 
bering to  give  it.  We  keep  in  touch  with  a 
number  of  the  most  efficient  probation  agen- 
cies in  New  York  city,  including  the  court  and 
volunteer  probation  officers;  they  also  give  us 
information.  In  addition  to  our  own  two 
officers,  our  Jewish  instructor  does  much  vis- 
iting among  the  Jewish  Rirls.  The  Church 
Mission  of  Help  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  '.s  undertaking  to  supply  volunteer  vis- 
itors for  the  girls  of  that  f;iith;  a  lady  ap- 
pointed by  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
is  looking  after  some  of  the  Catholic  girls. 
All  these  make  reports  to  us.  Our  old  girls 
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have  always  been  encouraged  to  write  us  free- 
ly and  to  visit  us  when  possible.  Correspon- 
dence is  kept  up,  not  only  with  the  superin- 
tendent, but  with  many  of  the  teachers  and 
matrons,  who  are  asked  to  write  on  a  slip  of 
paper  and  put  on  a  spindle  on  the  parole  offi- 
cer's desk  any  trustworthy  information  they 
may  receive  about  former  inmates,  on  whose 
parole  record  cards  all  this  information  is 
entered.  During  the  past  year,  the  parole  offi- 
cers have  taken  special  pains,  so  far  as  their 
duties  permitted,  to  visit  the  old  girls  whose 
whereabouts  we  knew. 

The  statistics  which  follow  are  up  to  a 
date  one  year  later  than  that  oh  which  we 
received  the  one  thousandth  commitment. 

Of  the  first  thousand  commitments  there  were 

Foreign    born    20.1  per  cent 

Born   In   United  States white   52.7  per  cent 

Born  in  United  States colored  18.2  per  cent 

The  nativity  of  their  parents  was  as  follows : 

Both  parents  born  in  United  States: 

White    207 

Colored     153 


Both   parents  foreign   born 490 

Mixed  parentage — one  born  in  U.  S., 

one    foreign    94 

Nativity  of  both  parents  unknown : 

White    26 

Colored     19 

Nativity  of  one  parent  unknown : 

White    in 

Colored    ,\"f  J 


360 


584 


45 


11 


1,000 

The  thousand  commitments  were  as  follows : 

Misdemeanors    2°  1   per  cent 

£?Lonies_ 2«-4  Per  cent 

Other   offences    51.5  per  cent 

"Other  offences"  means  being  a  common 
prostitute,  frequenting  disorderly  houses,  and 
in  danger  of  becoming  morally  depraved, 
habitual  drunkards,  soliciting  on  the  public 
streets,  etc.  It  should  be  said  that  out  of  the 
one  thousand  the  number  who  have  led 
sexually  regular  lives  is  almost  negligible. 

The  average  age  of  the  one  thousand  was 
twenty-nine  years,  nine  months.  Eighty-nine 
could  not  read  or  write,  68  could  read  a 
foreign  language  but  not  English,  and  12  could 
read  a  little  but  could  not  write;  276  had  the 
barest  elements  of  reading  and  writing.  Forty- 
seven  per  cent  were  Protestants,  42  per  cent 
Catholics,  n  per  cent  Jews.  Of  the  thousand 
girls.  691  were  single,  209  married.  So  far  as 
is  known,  180  of  the  married  women  had  had 


children  and  120  of  the  single  women  had  had 
illegitimate  children.  Of  the  married  women, 
41  were  widows,  8  were  divorced  and  125 
were  separated  from  their  husbands ;  5  were 
bigamists  and  the  husbands  of  22  were  in 
prison. 

As  to  occupation,  the  complete  list  is  a  long 
one.  Four  hundred  and  thirty  registered  as 
general  house  workers.  (This  means  neither 
skilled  nor  continuous  occupation  in  domestic 
service.)  One  hundred  and  twenty-one  had 
no  occupation  at  all  at  the  time  of  arrest;  135 
were  factory  operatives. 

So  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  the  number  who 
had  been  in  other  institutions  for  delinquents 
previous  to  their  commitment  here  was  314. 
Seventy-six  had  served  more  than  one  term 
previous  to  commitment  to  Bedford.  Eighty- 
seven  acknowledged  repeated  arrests,  but  had 
previously  got  off  with  fine  or  suspended 
sentence. 

We  are  not  prepared  at  this  time  to  give 
complete  statistics  as  to  the  physical  condition 
of  the  thousand  girls. 

We  were  interested  to  compare  our  one 
thousand  cases  with  a  thousand  cases  of  girls 
entering  two  collegiate  institutions,  Cornell 
University  and  Mt.  Holyoke  College.  The 
comparison  is  as  follows : 

RESULTS  OF  1000  MEASUREMENTS. 

State 

Cornell  Mt.  Hclyoke  Reformatory— 

University  Colleye  Bedford 

Age     20  yrs.  8.2  mo.  10  20  yrs.  1)  mo. 

Height.  .  .   B  ft.  3.2  in.     5  ft.  2.7  In.     5  ft.  1.08  in. 

Weight..   123    Ibs.  117  ibs.       121.8   Iba. 

Among  our  thousand  cases,  it  was  necessary 
to  treat  for: 

Alcoholism     112 

(Of  these  only  44  were  committed  as  hab- 
itual drunkards  or  for  public  intoxica- 
tion. A  very  large  proportion  of  the 
women  who  live  irregular  lives  use  al- 
cohol and  smoke  cigarettes  to  some  ex- 
tent.) 

Venereal   diseases   140 

(In  the  acute  stage.  There  can  be  no 
question  but  that  a  very  much  larger 
number  had  had  the  disease,  but  no  ex- 
ternal symptoms  were  discoverable  :  nnd 
the  Wasserman  reaction  has  not  been 
used  on  account  of  lack  of  laboratory 
facilities.) 

Drug  habit   (treated) 33 

Epilepsy    13 

Tuberculosis    22 

On  the  basis  solely  of  observation,  we 
have  no  hesitancy  in  pronouncing  157  of  the 
total  number  feeble-minded.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  a  proper  mental  test  would 
show  a  much  higher  percentage  of  mentally 
sub-normal.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
tattooing  is  common  among  criminals.  We 
have  found  only  eight  in  a  thousand  cases  so 
marked. 
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DISPOSITION  OF  THESE  CASES 

In    November,    1910,    the   disposition    which 
had  been  made  of  these  cases  was  as  follows: 

Paroled    ..........................  «*8 

Still  In  institution  ..................  Ill 

...................... 

I   ID   Institution  ..................    1 


tire    term  .................   80 

IMscbarged   bj   court  ................   63 


1,000 


It  will  be  observed  that  ill  of  the  cases 
have  not  yet  gone  out  from  the  institution. 
Eighty  who  served  their  entire  time  in  the 
institution  were  kept  for  bad  conduct  or  be- 
cause it  was  so  impossible  to  place  them  in 
any  way  satisfactorily  that  it  seemed  the  so- 
cial good  would  be  best  served  by  keeping 
them  under  our  direct  care  as  long  as  possible. 
Of  the  eighty  so  kept,  thirty-nine  belong  to 
the  unmistakably  feeble-minded  class.  At  the 
end  of  their  three  years  we  were  able  directly 
to  arrange  for  the  custodial  care  of  five,  and 
four  were  turned  over  to  the  county  authori- 
ties to  await  their  turn  for  admission  to  a  cus- 
todial institution.  The  sixty-three  discharged 
by  court  were  without  exception  commitments 
from  magiMrates  courts,  and  a  large  percent- 
age of  these  were  discharged  under  the  so- 
called  "Gaynor  decision"  in  the  years  1902, 
•1x14.  Since  the  amendment  of  the  hw  in 
1904  we  have  had  almost  no  trouble  with  dis- 
ch.irges  under  writ.  For  the  most  part,  such 
writs  were  secured  by  the  people  from  whom 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  separate  thr 
young  women,  if  there  was  to  be  any  hope 
of  their  salvation.  Among  these  sixty-three 
were  three  who  were  obviously  feeble-minded. 

Of  the  one  thousand,  thirty-three  are  known 
to  be  dead.  Of  these  twelve  died  while  in  the 
institution:  eight  while  on  pirole;  twelve  are 
known  to  have  died  after  their  discharge  from 
parole.  Of  the  eighty  who  served  their  entire 
time  in  the  institution,  one  is  known  to  be 
dead. 

Of  the  forty-seven  transferred  to  other  in- 
stitutions twenty-eight  have  been  transferred 
to  Mat  tea  wan  State  Asylum  for  the  Insane". 

RESULTS 

It  will  be  noted  that  668  out  of  the  thousand 
cases  have  been  paroled.  The  status  of  these 
668  in  November,  1910,  was  as  follows: 

On   psrole    .........................  HO 

anted,   tin  vine   done  well  ....... 

Violated   parole,    not    found  ...........    52 

Ilr.ike   parole   ami   returned  ...........  102 

Transferred  to  Auharn  Prison  while  on 
parole    ...........................      1 

1>l«<-harc*d  lir  court  while  on  parole..     2 
•n  parole  ......................     8 

^^—     068 

Our  statistics  of  parole  show  that  while 
the  average  age  of  those  committed  to  the  in- 
stitution has  been  twenty  years  and  nine 
months,  the  average  age  of  those  paroled  has 
been  twenty  years  and  eight  months,  and  the 
average  age  of  those  who  have  violated  thrfr 
parole,  twenty-one  years  and  four  months. 


The  average  length  of  stay  in  the  institution 
of  all  of  those  paroled  was  two  years.  Inas- 
much as  in  all  cases  we  exercise  supervision 
over  the  girl  on  parole  until  the  expiration  of 
the  three  years  for  which  she  was  sentenced, 
the  average  period  of  supervision  on  parole 
has  been  one  year. 

As  to  the  causey  of  violation  of  parole, 
the  largest  single  cause  has  been  immorality. 
The  records  show  that  twenty  per  cent  of 
the  violations  were  for  intoxication,  ten  per 
cent  for  immorality  at  the  place  where  the 
girl  was  working,  eight  per  cent  for  dishon- 
in  fifty-three  per  cent  of  these 
cases  the  girl  left  her  place  without 
permission,  the  immediate  reason  for  such 
leaving  being  in  almost  every  instance  a  man 
in  the  case.  A  comparison  of  those  placed 
with  (heir  families  and  those  placed  in  posi- 
tions at  the  time  of  their  parole,  shows  that 
the  proportionate  percentage  who  violate  their 
paroles  under  the  two  conditions  is  twice  as 
great  when  the  girl  is  in  her  own  home.  This 
is  to  be  expected,  for.  as  a  rule,  if  home  con- 
ditions had  been  what  they  should  be  in  the 
first  place,  the  girl  would  not  have  come  to 
the  reformatory;  yet  where  a  family  is  re- 
spectable and  there 'seems  to  be  real  need  of 
the  girl  in  the  home,  it  sometimes  seems  wise 
to  give  her  a  chance  there. 

The  following  table  shows  the  present  status 
of  the  393  girls  who  did  well  on  parole  and 
received  their  discharges: 

Known  to  be  dolnjc  well 12T 

Known  to  have  criminal  record j»o 

Known   to   hare  been   Immoral oj> 

Known    to   drink...: . 

I   ,J 

eabouts  unknown    154 

Of  the  127  who  are  doing  well.  58  are  mar- 
ried women:  44  have  married  with  my  con- 
sent while  they  were  on  parole  or  since  that 
time  without  it  Of  the  127.  24  girls  are  col- 
ored, 67  are  white,  of  American  parentage, 
and  36  are  white,  foreign  born.  The  percent- 
ages conform  almost  exactly  to  the  percent- 
ages of  commitments  in  each  class,  although 
the  statistics  of  parole  show  that  of  the  total 
receiving  it  the  percentage  keeping  it  has  been 
highest  among  colored  girls  and  next  among 
foreign  born. 

The  occupation  of  those  who  are  doing  well 
is  as  follows: 

Married   (44  since  leaving  here) 58 

Dreaamakera    3 

Keep  house 
Assist   at    home 

Nnrae    

Office    clerks    

balvatlon  Army  officer 

Laundry 

In  sanatorium  In  poor  health 

Attendant   Institution 

I'lano    accompanist 

Factory    operatives    g 

Saleswomen     5 

Domestic   service    38 

Among  the  girls  who  spent  their  entire  time 
in  the  institution,  we  know  of  four  who  have 
had  a  criminal  record;  two  who  are  leading 
immoral  lives,  and  five  whom  we  know  to  be 
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.IKSSIK    It.    I1OU1JEK. 

Mrs.  Hodder.  after  eighteen  months  service  at 
the  Lancaster  State  Industrial  School,  where  she 
wns  In  charge  of  feehle-mlnded  girls,  lias  just  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  tne  uiassachusetts  Re- 
formatory Prison  for  Women. 

doing  well  and  with  whom  we  are  still  in 
touch. 

Among  the  fifty-two  women  who  are  listed 
as  "known  to  have  been  immoral  or  known  to 
drink  since  their  discharge  from  parole."  there 
are  a  good  many  who  are  earning  their  liv- 
ing and  who  are  by  no  means 'leading  contin- 
uously immoral  lives.  In  some  cases  a  woman 
has  an  illegitimate  child  which  she  is  sup- 
porting. 

As  a  result  of  our  nearly  ten  years  of  ex- 
perience, we  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  very 
weak  point  in  our  law.  We  have  legal  charge 
of  a  girl  either  in  the  institution  or  out  of  it, 
for  the  maximum  of  three  years.  If  a  woman 
is  sent  to  us  who  is  an  accidental  criminal, 
who  is  physically  well,  fairly  intelligent,  and 
fairly  efficient  industrially,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  keep  her  not  over  a  year  or  even  less, 
as  has  happened  in  a  few  instances.  After 
she  leaves  tis.  according  to  the  law.  we  may 
supervise  her,  if  we  wish,  for  the  remainder  of 
her  term.  In  other  words,  we  can  keep  her 


on  parole  for  a  period  of  two  years  or  longer. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  woman  is  sentenced  to 
us  who  has  for  years  led  an  immoral  life,  who 
is  illiterate,  vicious,  inefficient  industrially,  de- 
praved morally,  and  broken  down  physically. 
It  may  take  us  two  years  to  begin  to  get  hold 
of  her.  We  have  to  choose  between  paroling 
her  when  we  know  she  is  not  ready,  or  hav- 
ing no  supervision  over  her  after  her  dis- 
charge from  the  institution.  This  is  the  type 
of  woman  who  needs  the  most  careful  super- 
vision after  leaving  the  institution.  The  large 
percentage  of  failures  is  due  to  just  this  fact. 
We  are  gradually  building  up  a  relationship 
with  other  organizations  whereby  we  can  se- 
cure friendly  visitation  for  these  women  after 
we  discharge  them.  The  weak  point  here  is 
that  in  many  cases  nothing  but  authority  has 
any  effect  on  the  girl.  Some  day  the  law 
will  be  changed,  authorizing  a  minimum  period 
of  parole  of  at  least  one  year  no  matter  what 
the  length  of  stay  at  the  institution. 

A  NEW  SUPERINTENDENT 

FRANCES  G.  CURTIS 
Boston 

An  event  of  importance  to  all  interested  ia 
prison  problems  in  Massachusetts  is  the  ap- 
pointment by  the  Board  of  Prison  Commis- 
sioners of  Jessie  D.  Hodder  to  be  superin- 
tendent of  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory 
Prison  for  Women  at  Sherborn.  in  the  place 
of  Frances  Morton,  resigned  from  ill-health. 

Mrs.  Hodder  leaves  the  social  service  de- 
partment of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital, where  for  more  than  three  years  she  had 
done  wonderful  work  in  the  interest  of  young 
women  in  trouble  of  various  kinds, — those 
about  to  become  mothers,  or  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  vice  and  drink.  Before  entering 
this  social  service  she  was  for  eighteen  months 
in  charge  of  the  cottage  for  feeble-minded 
girls  at  the  Lancaster  State  Industrial  School. 
Mrs.  Hodder  therefore  goes  to  her  new  work 
at  Sherborn  with  a  mind  well  prepared,  and 
with  a  heart  keenly  sensitive  to  the  dangers, 
the  weaknesses,  and  the  temperaments  of  those 
whose  welfare  is  in  her  hands.  She  combines 
to  an  unusual  degree  the  power  of  analyzing 
and  generalizing  cases,  with  the  sympathy  that 
wells  up  in  understanding  each  case.  Large 
humanity,  wide  knowledge,  and  singleness  of 
purpose  mark  Mrs.  Hodder's  work.  Careful 
to  keep  herself  abreast  of  what  is  being  done 
elsewhere  for  these  girls,  she  is  not  hampered 
by  the  methods  of  others,  and  does  not  fit  her 
work  into  preconceived  theories,  but  is  open- 
minded  and  ready  to  receive  new  ideas. 

The  fact  that  this  girl  problem  is  only  a 
part  of  the  greater  sex-problem,  and  that  lack 
of  education  in  sex  hygiene  is  so  often  largely 
responsible,  has  made  her  foci  deeply  that 
every  one  should  join  in  combating  this  ignor- 
ance. She  herself  has  studied  the  question 
thoroughly,  and  has  questioned  the  methods 
of  all  sorts  of  agencies,  visiting  societies,  res- 
cue homes,  hospitals,  schools  for  feeble-mind- 
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ed.  before  feeling  qualified  to  use  the  resources 
of  the  community  to  the  best  advantage. 

For  the  International  Prison  Congress, 
which  was  held  in  Washington  last  October, 
Mrs.  Hodder  was  appointed  one  of  the  review- 
ers. She  prepared  a  digest  of  the  papers  on 
bastardy  which  had  been  written  for  that 
meeting,  and  drew  up.  based  on  them,  the  reso- 
lutions with  reference  to  illegitimate  children 
which  were  adopted  by  the  congress. 

A  thort  extract  from  a  letter  of  hers  on  a 
common  enough  case  shows  the  spirit,  the 
freshness,  the  vividness  of  her  management  of 
a  girl's  ca«e.  Spiritual  insight  is  the  secret 
of  her  power. 

"I  do  not  agree  with  you  that  this  girl  can- 
not keep  her  baby;  she  can  take  care  of  it  I 
am  perfectly  sure,  and  she  will  be  a  bigger, 
braver  woman  if  she  does,  as  you  realize.  I 
can  imagine  no  more  horrible  fate  than  to  feel 
that  my  baby — my  own  flesh  and  blood — was 
somewhere  around  in  the  world.  I  knew  not 
where.  Take  this  girl's  life  so  far.  add  this 
experience,  then  add  the  experience  of  giving 
birth  to  her  bnby.  plus  the  care  she  will  have 
had  of  it  so  far:  then  subtract  the  baby,  put 
it  selfishly,  brutally,  out  of  her  life,  and  what 
is  there  left'  You  see  we  stop  being  twenty 
and  come  to  be  forty,  and  we  care  a  lot  if  our 
feeling*  are  worth  having.  Life  ceases  to 
mean  existence,  and  comes  to  mean  soul  and 
•II  that  foes  to  make  it  richer,  more  worth 
while. 

"Mow  abnnt  the  chance  to  develop  the  man 
morally?  What  bigper  debt  has  he  contracted 
in  this  world  than  his  debt  to  his  own  child? 
Say  it  to  him— make  him  feel  that  his  baby, 
illegitimately  born,  is  just  as  human  a  being, 
just  as  sensitive,  just  as  ambitious,  as  a  baby 
born  in  wedlock. 

"I  cannot  feel  that  the  community  has  any 
growth  so  long  as  its  members  are  shirkers, 
and  turn  and  run  from  any  evidence  of  self- 
indulgence  or  wrongdoing. 


REFORMATORIES 
WOMEN 


FOR 


There  are  few  state  reformatories  for  wo- 
men in  this  country.  Massachusetts  has  one, 
Indiana  one.  and  N'ew  York  two.  These  have 
all  proved  benefits  to  the  states  which  maintain 
them.  There  is  ample  opportunity  for  other 
states  to  imitate  this  method  of  caring  for 
criminal  women,  and  New  Jersey,  Connecti- 
cut, and  perhaps  tome  others  may  soon  fall 
into  line.  In  the  meantime  it  r  of  extreme 
ralue  to  ascertain  actual  facts  about  what  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  reformatory  system. 

We  are  fortunate  in  being  able  to  give  the 
results,  so  far  as  figures  can  do  so,  of  the 
care  of  a  thousand  girls  who  have  parsed 
through  the  reformatory  for  women  at  Bed- 
ford, N.  Y.  Katharine  B.  Davis,  who  has 
been  in  charge  of  this  excellent  institution 
from  the  time  of  its  organization,  is  making  a 
comprehensive  study  of  these  figures,  and  her 


article  in  this  department  is  suggestive  of  fur- 
ther work  in  this  direction.  Of  this  reforma- 
tory one  of  the  leading  prison  experts  of  the 
International  Prison  Congress  said:  "Had  I 
returned  without  seeing  it  I  should  have 
missed  the  best  institution  I  saw  in  America." 

The  Massachusetts  Reformatory  Prison  for 
Women  is  taking  a  new  lease  of  life  under 
the  hands  of  Mrs.  Hodder,  the  recently  ap- 
pointed superintendent  Though  we  have  no 
very  full  statistics  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished there  in  the  past,  we  may  look  forward 
to  more  exact  information  in  future. 

It  would  be  useful,  in  trying  to  cure  crim- 
inality among  girls  and  women,  to  find  out 
how  many  there  are  in  each  state  of  the  union 
who  are  at  present  subjected  to  the  old  soul- 
less and  dull  routine  of  dealing  with  crimin- 
als. New  Jersey  has  taken  such  a  census. 
The  total  number  of  women  in  the  state 
prison,  county  penitentiaries  and  jails,  includ- 
ing those  over  sixteen  in  the  Trenton  state 
home  for  girls,  is  336.  There  are  210  under 
thirty  and  of  these  79  are  in  county  institu- 
tions. No  wonder  the  public-spirited  men  and 
women  of  New  Jersey  demand  a  reformatory 
for  women. 

No  matter  how  humane  the  physical  care 
they  are  now  receiving,  probably  none  of  these 
younger  women  is  in  the  least  benefited  mor- 
ally by  her  term  in  a  county  institution.  After 
their  brief  sentences  they  return  to  the  com- 
munity worse  than  they  were  before :  no  bet- 
ter fitted  in  any  way  for  leading  useful,  de- 
cent lives,  even  were  they  minded  so  to  do. 

If  no  way  can  be  devised  for  preventing 
girjs  and  young  women  from  falling  into 
vicious  and  criminal  lives,  at  least  the  state 
alone  should  have  control  of  them  after  they 
have  broken  the  laws  of  the  state.  No  county 
should  have  the  responsibility  of  caring  for 
criminal  women.  If  they  have  committed  acts 
that  place  them  behind  bars,  the  state  alone 
should  be  the  turnkey :  and  a  separate  insti- 
tution should  he  provided,  where  suitable  dis- 
cipline, including  physical  training,  simple 
schooling,  and  education  in  domestic  indus- 
tries should  be  compulsory  for  every  inmate. 
This  seems  so  self-evident  that  one  wonders 
why  it  should  take  years  to  impress  the  ne- 
cessity of  such  treatment  on  (he  minds  of 
legislators.  It  is  such  miserable  economy  to 
shut  up.  guard,  clothe,  and  feed  the  336  wo- 
men criminals  of  New  Jersey  for  a  given 
time,  and  then  turn  them  out  into  the  world 
worse  than  when  they  were  arrested.  Of 
course  the  process  must  be  repeated  over  and 
over  unless  some  wiser  course  is  adopted. 

And  what  is  true  of  New  Jersey  is  true  of 
every  state  in  the  union.  Not  one  provides 
reformatory  discipline  for  all  the  girls  and 
women  who  are  arrested,  tried,  and  convicted. 

THE    MAGISTRATE    AND 
THE  OFFENDER 

"I  make  it  a  practice  never  to  do  anything 
that  will  influence  the  sentence  I  may  im- 
pose; hence  I  have  nev«r  crossed  the  thresh- 
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old  of  a  prison,"  was  the  reply  that  a  New 
York  judge  once  made  to  the  question  wheth- 
er he  knew  the  condition  of  a  prison  to  which 
he  was  about  to  sentence  a  woman.  Times 
have  changed. 

Not  one,  but  a  group  of  magistrates 
has  recently  made  a  visit  of  inspection  to 
the  Bedford  Reformatory,  along  with 
some  of  the  members  of  the  committee  on 
criminal  courts  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society.  All  the  New  York  boroughs  were 
represented  by  the  visiting  magistrates.  This 
is  what  they  found  as  the  result  of  an  entire 
day  spent  in  inspection : 

From  arrival  in  the  morning  until  the  de- 
parture of  the  group  at  nightfall,  the  fact 
that  this  institution  is  not  a  prison,  nor  a 
place  where  punishment  is  meted  out  to  of- 
fenders, but  a  place  devoted  entirely  to  making 
over  and  restoring  to  usefulness  persons 
committed  to  it,  continually  impressed  itself 
upon  the  visitors.  On  every  hand  educative 
work  replaced  the  character-destroying  idle- 
ness of  the  average  workhouse  and  peniten- 
tiary. 

Homelike  cottages  of  attractive  design,  with 
generous-sized  windows,  replaced  the  usual 
congregate  building  of  dark  gray  stone,  dimly 
lighted  by  small,  heavily  barred  windows.  A 
single  room  for  each  inmate,  plain,  but  neatly 
furnished,  well  lighted,  and  adequately  ven- 
tilated, replaced  the  usual  dark,  poorly  ven- 
tilated, cheerless  cell  or  congregate  dormitory. 

Each  individual  is  treated  irrespective  of  her 
past  offenses  or  defects  and  solely  on  the  basis 
of  her  present  need  and  future  possibility, 
instead  of  on  the  usual  sole  basis  of  past 
record.  Expert  instructors,  physicians,  and 
housekeepers  were  found  in  the  place  of  fre- 
quently stupid,  if  not  brutal,  keepers. 

Kindly  confidential  relations  were  evident 
between  officers  and  inmates  in  place  of 
the  oppressive,  benumbing  relations  usually 
existing  between  keeper  and  prisoner;  well 
directed  efforts  to  build  up  character,  in  place 
of  the  degrading  suppression  of  the  average 
prison;  careful  classification  based  on  age  and 
temperament  with  a  system  of  promotion  in 
the  place  of  herding  and  intermingling  of 
the  good  with  the  vicious ;  physical  examina- 
tion and  medical  attendance;  a  gradual  re- 
moval of  restraints  and  extension  of  freedom 
by  way  of  preparation  for  discharge  from  the 
institution,  instead  of  uniform  denial  of  op- 
portunity to  develop  self-control  by  freedom; 
the  parole  of  each  discharged  inmate  to  a  re- 
munerative position  and  the  provision  of  suit- 
able clothing,  instead  of  the  discharge  of  pen- 
niless, ill-clad  persons  upon  a  cheerless  world; 
— these  and  many  other  things  made  an  im- 
pression upon  the  magistrates  and  other  vis- 
itors. 

One  important  idea  was  brought  out  and 
referred  to  repeatedly  during  the  day.  This 
was  that  large  cities  should  provide  institu- 
tions to  which  cases  convicted  in  the  courts 
could  be  remanded  for  study  and  observation 
before  sentence  is  passed. 


NATIONAL    COMMITTEE 
ON  PRISON  LABOR 

E.  STAGG  WHITIN 

Secretary 

The  National  Committee  on  Prison  Labor 
has  been  organized  for  effective  work  to 
ameliorate  the  conditions  developing  from  the 
industries  in  our  penal  institutions. 

The  origin  of  the  committee  is  not  without 
interest.  A  complaint  was  lodged  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Industrial  Committee  of  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  Helen 
Varick  Boswell,  that  the  laws  of  many  of  the 
states  regarding  prison  labor  were  being  vio- 
lated. The  complaint  being  carried  to  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Labor,  Com- 
missioner Williams  assigned  E.  Stagg  Whitin, 
an  expert  of  the  department,  to  investigate 
the  charges.  As  a  result  it  was  found  that 
large  quantities  of  prison-made  goods,  prob- 
ably amounting  to  about  $10,000.000  annually, 
were  being  shipped  into  the  markets  of  New 
York  city  from  other  states;  that  the  laws 
regulating  their  sale  were  under  question  as 
to  constitutionality,  and  that  the  conditions 
under  which  they  were  manufactured  in  many 
states  were  open  to  question,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  laws  of  the  state,  the  stand- 
point of  justice  to  the  convict,  and  the  stand- 
point of  outside  free  labor.  The  investiga- 
tion showed  also  that  while  there  existed  a 
number  of  prison  associations  which  dealt  with 
the  general  reformation  of  prison  conditions, 
trade  unions  which  bitterly  opposed  the  sale 
of  prison  manufactures  in  the  open  market, 
employers  'associations  that  advocated  the  sup- 
pression of  certain  industries  in  penal  institu- 
tions, and  groups  of  contractors  who  worked 
to  secure  prison  contracts,  still  there  was  no 
concerted  movement  for  the  study  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  these  industries  are  con- 
ducted, and  no  social  program  universally  ad- 
vocated and  consistently  pushed.  To  secure 
such  a  body  Commissioner  Williams  recom- 
mended in  his  annual  report  last  year  the 
establishment  of  a  national  committee  on 
prison  labor,  which  should  undertake  to  deal 
scientifically  with  the  problem  and  to  gather 
the  conflicting  forces  and  center  them  upon 
a  social  program. 

Upon  the  executive  committee  of  that  body 
O.  F.  Lewis  represents  the  prison  associ- 
ations; Joseph  P.  Byers,  the  secretary  of  the 
American  Prison  Association,  the  prison  offi- 
cial; Henry  Solomon,  the  president  of  the 
Ne\y  York  Prison  Commission,  the  adminis- 
trative standpoint;  Mrs.  Florence  Kcllcy  of 
the  National  Consumers'  League,  industrial 
workers;  Helen  Varick  Boswell.  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs;  Elizabeth  B. 
Butler  of  the  Bureau  of  Social  Research, 
whose  studies  in  women's  trades  are  well 
known,  the  women's  trades;  Prof.  Leslie  Wil- 
lis Sprague,  the  ethical  standpoint;  B.  A. 
Larger,  the  general  secretary  of  the  United 
Garment  Workers  of  America,  labor.  Alex- 
ander Johnson,  the  general  secretary  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
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rection.  is  directing  the  study  of  the  history 
of  convict  labor  legislation.  The  officers  of  the 
committee  are:  Chairman,  Rev.  Thomas  R. 
Slicer.  who  has  been  identified  with  many 
similar  movements  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
conditions  of  labor  and  the  anti-policy  cru- 
sades; treasurer,  R.  Montgomery  Schell,  for 
many  years  general  trustee  of  the  George 
Junior  Republic,  and  secretary,  E.  Stagg 
Whitin.  assistant  in  social  legislation  at  Co- 
lumbia University. 

Much  information  has  been  collected  from 
official  reports,  and  from  questionnaires  which 
have  been  sent  all  over  the  country,  taking  in 
practically  every  phase  of  the  subject.  Agents 
of  the  committee  have  been  at  work  in  a  num- 
ber of  centers  learning  those  vital  details 
which  do  not  appear  in  official  documents. 

The  committee  has  had  the  co-operation  of 
prison  contractors  as  well  as  of  labor  unions 
in  gathering  this  material.  In  many  of  the 
states  commissions  have  been  appointed  to 
consider  the  subject. 

Any  social  program  that  may  be  adopted 
will  be  based  upon  the  needs  of  the  present, 
viewed  in  the  light  given  by  the  large  mass  of 
testimony  a*  to  the  experience  of  reformers  in 
the  past.  Experiments  in  this  direction  began 
with  the  movement  against  capital  punishment 
for  trivial  offenses,  which  prolonged  imprison- 
ment and  created  a  promiscuous  prison  popu- 
lation, uncared  for  and  unkept.  Elizabeth 
Fry  in  her  quiet  Quaker  way  changed  these 
"hell*  of  vice",  in  which  people  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  were  huddled  in  rags  and  degra- 
dation, into  communities  of  people  abiding 
peacefully,  clothed  by  their  own  work  and  de- 
veloped by  their  own  industry.  Mrs.  Fry  did 
for  the  prisons  of  England  what  the  poor  law 
advocates  of  England  had  been  trying  to  do 
with  able-bodied  beggars  from  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  by  organizing  workhouses  in  which 
they  were  supplied  with  materials  and  forced 
to'  work  in  return  for  shelter  and  food. 

The  work  in  penal  institutions,  introduced 
by  Mrs.  Fry.  was  the  substitute  for  the  inade- 
quate financial  support  of  the  penal  institu- 
tions by  the  state.  Labor  was  not  instituted 
to  punish  the  criminal,  but  as  a  means  of 
ameliorating  his  condition. 

The  treadmill,  like  the  stocks,  was  relegated 
to  oblivion  by  the  humanitarian  movement, 
and  labor  was  introduced  as  a  boon,  to  sup- 
ply the  worker  with  a  few  necessities  for 
sustaining  himself  and  those  dependent  upon 
him.  This  boon,  which  caused  the  little 
Quaker  lady  to  be  hailed  as  the  greatest  phil- 
anthropist of  her  age,  developed  into  a  more 
definite  problem  as  the  industrial  revolution 
took  place.  Change  from  hand-work  to  ma- 
chine-work necessitated  supplying  both  work- 
houses and  penal  institutions  with  new  de- 
vices, so  that  the  goods  might  find  a  market. 
Against  the  introduction  of  these  machines 
labor  brought  its  full  force,  as  part  of  the 
larger  opposition  to  the  new  devices. 

In  the  workhouses  the  labor  movement  was 
successful,  not  only  in  forbidding  the  use  of 
machinery,  but  in  suppressing  competing  in- 


dustries. In  the  prisons  the  same  was  true, 
until  the  demand  of  the  new  industrial  sys- 
tem for  workmen  pointed  out  to  certain  capi- 
talists the  pecuniary  advantage  of  securing  tht 
work  of  convicts,  in  return  for  supplying  ma- 
chinery and  marketing  the  product. 

In  England,  France,  and  Germany  the  con- 
flict was  quieted  by  the  limitation  of  the  work 
of  convicts  for  the  most  part  to  enterprises 
of  the  state:  the  construction  of  ditches  and 
dykes,  the  building  of  institutions,  and  the 
manufacture  of  state  goods.  In  the  American 
states  prison  reformers  were  so  eager  in  their 
advocacy  of  the  congregate  or  solitary  sys- 
tems of  housing  the  convicts,  and  the  building 
of  costly  model  institutions  which  might  be 
an  example  for  the  world,  that  it  became  diffi- 
cult to  combat  the  growing  evils  of  the  penal 
industrial  system  without  placing  a  very  much 
larger  responsibility  upon  the  taxpayer  than 
he  would  accept. 

During  this  period,  the  system  of  contract- 
ing the  work  of  prisoners  to  business  enter- 
prises developed  and,  despite  the  graft  inci- 
dent to  it,  paid  the  state  so  well  that  the  citi- 
zens were  seldom  taxed  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  prisons.  The  conditions  in  these  in- 
dustries were  often  the  cause  of  investiga- 
tions, and  one  device  after  another  was  em- 
ployed to  calm  the  wrath  of  the  labor  unions, 
to  appease  the  demands  of  the  prison  reform- 
ers for  more  humane  treatment  of  the  prison- 
ers, and  at  the  same  time,  while  building  the 
great  institutions,  to  trouble  as  little  as  possi- 
ble the  taxpayer. 

Upon  a  wave  of  reform  the  American  Pris- 
on Association  was  born.  At  its  inception  in 
1879  it  denounced  the  contract  system  as  a 
solution  of  the  industrial  problem  and  recom- 
mended a  change  of  system;  but  Dr.  Wines, 
in  his  recent  introduction  to  the  fourth  edi- 
tion of  his  Punishment  and  Reformation, 
points  out  that  in  the  thirty  years  since  then 
little  has  been  done  to  bring  about  the  rec- 
ommendations of  that  initial  congress.  New 
York  state  did  away  with  the  contractors  in 
its  prisons  and  supplied  in  1894  a  preferred 
market  for  its  prison  goods  in  its  own  insti- 
tutions and  departments.  The  limitations  and 
inadequacies  of  the  present  New  York  system 
have  been  pointed  out  in  the  reports  of  the 
New  York  Commission  on  Prisons,  and  in 
many  attacks  in  other  states  of  the  Union ; 
while  in  no  other  state  has  so  radical  a  step 
been  taken,  presumably  because  of  the  sup- 
posed failure  of  the  New  York  system. 

It  is  with  this  background  that  the  National 
Committee  on  Prison  Labor  begins  its  work. 
The  question  is  well  asked.  "What  are  the 
abuses  which  were  complained  of  in  1870.  and 
by  the  governors  and  legislative  committees  in 
every  state  for  one  hundred  years?"  What 
solution  has  been  offered?  Is  there  any  rea- 
son inherent  in  the  system  itself  which  makes 
the  New  York  state  system  so  limited  in  its 
application  and  costly  in  its  operation?  In 
no  state  of  the  Union  does  the  factory  inspec- 
tion department  have  power  to  inspect  prison 
shops ;  in  none  does  the  ordinary  protection 
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of  the  laboring  man  extend  to  the  prisoner. 
The  possibility  of  what  a  state  itself  might  do 
in  managing  its  own  industries  is  given  in  the 
successful  management,  from  a  purely  busi- 
ness standpoint,  of  certain  contractors  who 
have  grown  rich  in  the  work.  They  have' 
managed  to  build  up  a  successful  business, 
national  in  its  scope,  by  the  use  of  prisoners. 

Naturally  the  good  of  the  prisoner  and  the 
benefit  of  the  state  are  not  factors  primarily 
considered  by  the  men  engaged  in  making  for- 
tunes through  prison  contracts.  When  the 
state  combines  with  a  business  man  in  a  con- 
tract it  is  not  justified  in  asking  him  to  be  a 
philanthropist. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  public  to  demand  that 
the  condition  of  the  prisoner  in  these  indus- 
tries shall  conduce  to  his  own  development. 
The  public  should  also  demand  that  the  state 
receive  an  adequate  return  for  the  capital  in- 
vested and  a  return  for  the  expenses  entailed. 
The  public  has  a  right  to  demand  that  the 
stability  of  the  market  be  protected  from  un- 
fair competition  and  that  the  state  itself  profit, 
if  profit  there  be  over  a  fair  wage  for  the 
prisoners,  from  the  manufactures  of  the  state. 
Modern  methods  must  be  adapted  to  prison 
industries,  which  should  be  conducted  on  a 
basis  of  decent  efficiency  and  under  condi- 
tions at  least  equal  to  those  demanded  from 
individual  manufacturing  concerns. 

The  problem  before  the  National  Committee 
on  Prison  Labor  is  to  show  how  in  each  state 
of  the  Union  this  ideal  can  be  carried  out 
practically.  It  will  study  each  state  as  a  sep- 
arate problem  and  try  to  develop  the  be.st  sys- 
tem for  that  particular  state. 

PRISON  LABOR 

When  Mr.  Stolypin,  the  prime  minister  of 
Russia,  was  discussing  the  International 
Prison  Congress  with  the  writer,  he  said  he 
hoped  ample  time  would  be  given  to  a  consid- 
eration of  prison  labor.  From  every  quarter 
comes  the  same  demand.  There  are  those 
who  look  on  it  selfishly,  but  there  are  many 
who  wish  the  subject  carefully  considered  for 
the  sake  of  the  effect  on  the  prisoner  himself. 
A  recent  writer  in  the  New  York  Times  says : 

"I  believe  that  one  of  the  first  steps  to  be 
taken  is  that  of  remunerating  the  prisoner  for 
the  work  done  while  he  remains  in  prison. 
This  is  forced  work,  but  there  is  no  reason 
whv  the  distribution  of  it  should  not  be  in- 
telligently organized,  and  properly  remuner- 
ated, so  as  to  give  a  chance  to  the  man  to 
improve  himself  mentally  as  well  as  physi- 
cally, at  the  same  time  that  he  looks  after  the 
needs  of  his  family,  who  are  often  starving 
outside  the  prison  walls. 

"Solitary  confinement  and  picking  of  oakum 
send  out  from  the  prison  a  man  more 
brutalized,  more  embittered  against  society, 
than  came  into  it.  We  aim  at  send- 
ing out  of  the  prison  a  man  who  shall 
in  evtry  respect  be  superior  to  the  man  he 
was  when  he  came  in.  I  believe  we  can  do 
this,  and  that,  instead  of  dismissing  from  the 


prison  gates,  after  a  term  of  several  years,  a 
man  whose  heart  burns  with  rage  against  the 
whole  world,  we  shall  dismiss  from  those 
same  gates  a  man  who  has  received  an  educa- 
tion which  shall  serve  for  him  as  a  passport 
into  a  new  life." 

Frederick  Howard  Wines,  the  editor  of  the 
Illinois  Institution  Quarterly,  who  must  every- 
where be  recognized  as  a  friend  of  prisoners, 
does  not  think  it  such  a  simple  matter  to  de- 
cide labor  questions.  Referring  to  the  labor 
of  prisoners,  he  says : 

"It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  'earnings' 
of  the  prisoner,  after  meeting  the  cost  of  his 
incarceration  for  the  crime  committed  by  him, 
are  often  nil.  In  that  event,  it  seems  to  be 
unpractical  to  demand,  .  .  .  that  his  earn- 
ings 'shall,  if  he  is  married,  be  given  to  his 
family;  if  unmarried,  they  shall  be  banked  for 
him  against  the  critical  day  of  his  return  to 
society.'  But  it  may  be  laid  down  as  an  ethi- 
cal principle  of  general  application,  that  no 
state  has  the  right  to  enrich  itself  by  the  ex- 
ploitation of  convicts  for  pecuniary  profit.  If 
Minnesota  expects  in  future  to  turn  into  her 
public  treasury  $.?oo.ooo  a  year,  derived  from 
the  profits  of  prison  labor,  this  expectation  is 
not  creditable  to  her.  Its  realization  will  be 
neither  good  morals,  good  politics,  nor  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  teachings  of  sociological 
and  criminological  science." 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  J.  P.  BYERS 

The  eighty-sixth  annual  report  of  the  New 
York  House  of  Refuge  contains  the  following 
tribute  of  the  managers  to  Joseph  P.  Byers, 
who  has  served  as  superintendent  for  five 
years  and  a  half  and  who  is  now  the  secretary 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  Charities  Aid  and 
Prison  Association. 

"The  state  of  New  York  through  Mr.  By- 
ers's  resignation  loses  a  public  servant  who 
combined  executive  and  humnne  qualities,  both 
of  the  highest  order,  and  whose  personal  in- 
fluence it  may  be  said,  has  left  a  deep  and 
lasting  mark  upon  the  lives  of  those  who  have 
been  at  different  times  committed  to  his  care." 

As  the  result  of  his  work  among  these  boys 
who  are  committed  to  the  refuse  between  the 
ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen,  and  are  held  in 
custody  only  till  twenty-one,  no  matter  how 
vicious  they  may  be,  Mr.  Byers  says : 

"If  during  this  whole  period  he  [the  boy] 
shows  the  most  pronounced  criminal  tenden- 
cies and  gives  other  evidence  of  being  a  dan- 
gerous element  in  and  outside  of  the  institu- 
tion, nevertheless  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  the 
law  arbitrarily  releases  him  from  custody  and 
supervision.  With  the  development  of  our 
institutional  parole  system  and  the  probation 
work  of  the  children's  courts,  it  will  become 
increasingly  evident  that  age  limits  must  be 
obliterated  and  the  sole  standard  must  be  the 
development  of  character  that  will  render  the 
individual  a  positive  benefit  to  society,  and 
that  he  shall  not  be  released  from  custody  and 
supervision  so  long  as  he  continues  to  show 
himself  unworthy  of  confidence  and  respect 
and  incapable  of  self-control.". 
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INSTITUTE  OF   MUNICIPAL  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICE   IN 

MILWAUKEE 

ANNA  GARLIN  SPENCER 


Through  the  combined  influence  of  a  local 
committee  and  the  extension  division  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  this  Institute  of  Mu- 
nicipal and  Social  Service  was  started  Octo- 
ber 17.  Its  object  as  defined  in  the  prelim- 
inary program  is  "to  aid  in  fitting  men  and 
women  for  more  intelligent  and  effective  so- 
cial and  municipal  service.'" 

The  city  of  Milwaukee  is  alive  to  the  mod- 
ern call  to  organize  social  force*  for  needed 
environmental  change.  The  institute  has 
sought  to  focus  attention  upon  the  problems 
of  philanthropy  and  constructive  social  work 
for  the  poorer,  weaker,  and  more  ignorant 
classes  of  society,  and  to  treat  local  and  po- 
litical problems  from  the  educational  point  of 
view,  leaving  to  other  agencies  those  forms  of 
social  activity  which  involve  elements  of  po- 
litical friction.  People  of  widely  different 
codes  and  economic  belief  are  striving  in  Mil- 
waukee to  make  a  better  city. 

In  the  midst  of  somewhat  confusing  discus- 
sion as  to  what  method  may  be  most  effective- 
ly used  to  usher  in  the  "new  Jerusalem,"  it 
has  seemed  to  the  director  of  the  Institute  of 
Municipal  and  Social  Service  that  the  most 
important  contribution  such  an  educational 
agency  could  make  was  to  try  and  outline,  in 
a  non-partisan  manner,  the  conclusions  of  ex- 
perts in  different  lines  as  to  essential  features 
of  social  and  personal  welfare. 

To  tell  the  tale  of  the  "accomplished  good," 
whether  that  has  been  brought  about  by  pri- 
vate philanthropy  or  municipal  pioneering;  to 

'Tbe  following  statement  as  to  Its  organisation 
wa*  limned  hy  the  unlvenilty  :  "Organisation  for 
the  t/'nirerslljr  of  \Vltronaln,  Ixiuli  K.  Uel>er.  di- 
rt 'or  of  Hie  university  exlenslon  division; 
Anna  Oarllo  Spencer,  local  director  of  tue  Insll- 
tiite  of  Municipal  and  Social  Service ;  William 
II.  l.lKhty,  secretary;  Kdward  J.  Wnnl.  adviser 
for  civic  and  social  center* ;  at  Milwaukee.  Ken- 
neth O.  Smith.  In  charge  of  the  rtr«t  district, 
branrh  office,  Milwaukee.  Kor  the  clt.r  of  Mil- 
waukee, IteT.  Frederick  Edward*,  chairman:  II. 
li.  Jin-olid,  secretary:  Nathan  I'ereles.  Jr..  treas- 
urer: .Mnitd  Tompklns.  Julia  Kurtx.  Mrs.  • 
A.  rh»mlierl»ln.  Her.  Walter  K.  (ireenmnn.  l!.-v. 
Knmin-1  HlrshlKTK,  Harvey  Dee  Drown,  Kntherlne 
Var  wyck,  Walter  II.  Cbecrer,  Dr.  1'hllllp  K. 
•••JMsV 
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compare  methods  that  have  worked  effectively, 
is  the  special  province  of  the  teacher ;  and  the 
institute,  in  part  at  least,  has  aimed  to  exercise 
that  function.  Because  it  was  at  best  a  small 
beginning  of  a  school  and  a  wholly  experi- 
mental effort,  the  management  of  the  institute 
has  sought  to  reach  as  widely  varied  social  in- 
terests in  the  community  as  one  winter's  work 
could  accomplish. 

An  effort  has  therefore  been  made  in  the 
public  meetings  to  have  a  varied  program  at 
the  cost  of  thoroughness  of  treatment  of  any 
one  theme,  while  the  class  work  has  aimed  at 
starting  a  few  students  along  more  intensive 
lines  of  study. 

The  general  statement  issued  to  enlist  the 
sympathy  of  the  public  reads: 

"Pursuant  of  the  established  policy  of  the 
university,  and  in  response  to  the  solicitations 
of  a  number  of  citizens  of  Milwaukee,  includ- 
ing those  of  varied  political,  social,  and  re- 
ligious affiliations,  the  university  extension 
division  announces  the  following  preliminary 
statement  of  an  Institute  of  Municipal  and 
Social  Service  for  the  season  of  1910  and  1911. 
The  purpose  is  to  establish  in  Milwaukee  a 
center  of  study,  information,  and  training  in 
social  reform,  social  welfare,  and  municipal 
efficiency. 

"Believing  that  the  need  is  great  for  ex- 
pert service  with  respect  to  the  above  pur- 
pose, particularly  in  the  care  of  the  unfortu- 
nate and  the  defective,  in  the  prevention  of 
crime  and  vice,  and  in  the  lessening  of  poverty, 
not  only  through  the  change  of  economic 
conditions,  but  also  by  raising  the  power  of 
individuals  as  they  now  live  and  work,  those 
who  have  been  instrumental  in  establishing 
this  institute,  which  has  been  made  possible 
at  this  time  by  the  generosity  of  one  of  Mil- 
waukee's citizens,  seek  to  learn  and  to  apply 
more  perfectly  the  laws  of  scientific  philan- 
thropy to  the  conduct  of  public  and  private 
affairs  in  the  city." 

The  institute  has  carried  forward  two  gen- 
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eral  courses:  Part  I,  an  evening  course  on 
Municipal  Functions  and  Problems.  Part  II, 
an  afternoon  and  evening  course  on  Philan- 
thropy and  Social  Uplift. 

The  first  term,  included  in  the  second  course 
four  public  sessions  a  week,  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day, Thursday,  and  Friday  afternoon  at  4 
o'clock.  The  first  two  were  devoted  to  a 
general  survey  of  the  topic  assigned  to  the 
week,  and  Thursday  and  Friday  afternoons  to 
a  presentation  of  Milwaukee  conditions  by 
local  workers  in  different  lines  of  social  ef- 
fort. 

After  the  first  three  meetings  of  the  insti- 
tute, each  week  was  given  to  a  distinct  field 
of  inquiry,  including  criminology  and  the 
care  of  criminal  classes,  defective  classes  and 
their  public  and  private  care  and  training,  care 
of  the  aged  and  infirm  and  hopelessly  dis- 
eased, the  normal  children  dependent  upon 
society,  the  care  of  needy  families  in  their 
homes,  and  the  consideration  of  medical  relief 
and  aids  to  health  and  of  improved  housing. 
So  far  as  possible  the  evening  meetings  gave 
a  general  presentation  of  the  subject  to  which 
the  afternoon  sessions  of  that  week  were  de- 
voted.1 

The  programs  of  the  Thursday  and  Friday 
afternoon  conferences  on  local  conditions  in- 
cluded as  speakers  official  representatives  of 
most  of  the  important  philanthropic  and  edu- 
cational agencies  in  the  city:  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  Jewish  and  Christian,  public  and 
private,  general  and  non-sectarian.  The  spe- 
cial co-operation  thus  secured  must  react  fa- 
vorably upon  the  attempt  to  secure  practical 
co-operation  in  the  social  work  of  Milwaukee. 

In  addition  to  these  public  meetings  a  spe- 
cial class  for  workers  in  and  for  institutions 
has  been  held  every  Monday  evening,  one  for 
visiting  and  instructing  nurses  and  those  in- 
terested in  medical  aid  on  Wednesday  evening, 
and  two  classes  for  friendly  visitors,  asso- 

"The  speakers  for  the  evening  meetings  have 
Included.  Mayor  Whltlock  of  Toledo.  O. ;  Peter 
Witt.  Cleveland.  O. ;  Mayor  Seldel  of  Milwaukee ; 
D.  W.  I  loan,  the  city  attorney  of  Milwaukee ; 
Mrs.  Van  Wyek.  general  secretary  Central  Coun- 
cil of  Philanthropies:  Professor  Ross  on  Crimin- 
ology; Alexander  Johnson  on  Defective  Classes; 
Rev.  W.  K.  Ureenman  and  Harvey  Dee  Brown, 
of  Milwaukee  on  Problems  of  Poverty ;  Graham 
Taylor  of  Chicago  Commons,  Chicago,  on  the  City 
and  Its  Normal  Children:  William  n.  Lelserson 
of  the  New  York  Commission  on  the  Unemployed ; 
Rn-mond  Robins  on  Municipal  Lodging  Houses 
and  l.nbor  Bureaus:  Dr.  Rnvenel  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  and  Dr.  Henry  B.  Favlll  of  Chicago 
on  Municipal  Health  Departments:  Charles  B. 
Ball,  chief  sanitary  Inspector  of  Chicago  and 
Rosa  M.  Perdue,  state  factory  Inspector,  on  the 
City  and  the  Housing  Problem. 


ciated  charities  workers,  settlement  residents, 
and  others  on  Thursday  and  Friday.  These 
classes  included  in  their  work  reading  of  re- 
quired bibliography,  preparation  of  papers  on 
different  topics,  and  general  discussions. 

The  management  of  the  institute,  desiring 
to  secure  as  wide  an  attendance  as  possible, 
placed  the  fee  for  students  receiving  all  the 
privileges  at  the  nominal  sum  of  one  dollar. 
Seventy-nine  persons  registered  as  special  stu- 
dents on  these  terms.  The  general  registra- 
tion of  those  expressing  special  interest  in  the 
institute  and  desiring  to  attend  all  the  public 
meetings,  but  not  pledging  themselves  to  any 
special  reading  or  class  work,  numbered  258. 
The  attendance  of  the  afternoon  meetings  was 
very  regular  until  the  conflicting  pressure  of 
Christmas  preparation.  The  institute  has 
called  forth  many  expressions  of  desire  for 
a  permanent  center  for  philanthropic  educa- 
tion in  Milwaukee. 

The  second  term  began  January  3  with  a 
week  of  lectures  and  class  conferences  by 
Zilpha  D.  Smith  of  the  Boston  School  for 
Social  Workers,  afternoon  lectures  and  morn- 
ing conferences,  under  the  following  heads: 
Work  with  Families  and  Neighborhoods, 
Charity  Organization  Development,  How  to 
Get  Volunteers  in  Any  Social  Work,  How 
to  Train  Friendly  Visitors,  Methods  Common 
to  Social  Investigations. 

The  second  week  of  afternoon  lectures  and 
conferences  was  devoted  to  settlements  and 
constructive  social  work,  with  Mary  Mac- 
Dowell  of  the  Chicago  University  Settlement 
and  others. 

The  third  week,  under  the  leadership  of 
Alexander  Johnson,  was  given  to  the  follow- 
ing topics :  Work  for  and  in  Institutions., 
State  Supervision  of  Public  Charities  and  Cor- 
rectional Institutions,  Officers  and  Methods  of 
Control  in  State  Institutions,  Business  and 
Financial  Management,  Questions  Connected 
with  the  Superintendent,  the  Domestic  De- 
partment, Manufactured  Products  and  Their 
Use. 

During  the  fourth  week  attention  was  fo- 
cused upon  child  saving  and  juvenile  court 
work,  with  Hastings  H.  Hart  of  New 
York  and  speakers  from  Chicago  to  lead  the 
discussions. 

The  evenings  of  January  and  all  the  work 
of  the  institute  during  February  have  been  de- 
voted to  municipal  problems;  those  elements 
of  social  protection,  social  control,  and  social 
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uplift  which  depend  for  their  efficiency  upon 
legal  and  political  mechanism.1 

During  March  the  management  of  the  in- 
stitute hopes  to  profit  by  special  service  from 
Francis  H.  McLean,  and  to  hold  a  number  of 
.conferences  of  the  social  workers  in  Mil- 
waukee and  the  representatives  of  the  exten- 
sion division  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
in  order  to  determine  what  may  seem  desir- 
able as  a  permanent  outcome  of  the  work  of 
the  institute. 

Such  an  institute  as  is  being  held  in  Mil- 
waukee cannot,  of  course,  rival  the  great 
schools  of  civics  and  philanthropy  already  de- 
veloped in  the  United  States.  It  if  possible, 
however,  that  similar  institutes  in  different  cen- 
ters might  become  great  educational  forces  to 
the  general  public  and  have  such  an  influence 
upon  the  elect,  who  are  destined  to  become  ex- 
perts and  leaders  in  social  reform,  as  to  lead 
them  toward  those  great  school*  and  through 
them  to  useful  vocational  careers  in  the 
social  field. 

MERGING  NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD WORK 

LOUIS  H.  PINK 

Heidworicr.  Uiitcd  Ntifhborhood  Guild 

The  United  Neighborhood  Guild  has  moved 
into  its  new  building  at  176  Nassau  street, 
Brooklyn.  The  bouse  boasts  a  large  gym- 
nasium, bowling  alleys,  pool  room,  club  and 
class  room*,  an  attractive  roof  garden  with 
pergola,  and  a  large  auditorium.  The  archi- 
tect, J.  Gamble  Rogers,  has  done  his  work 
well.  Inside  and  out  the  building  is  conceived 
in  a  spirit  of  simplicity.  It  is  homelike  and 
not  institutional. 

The  opening  of  this  building  is  the  first 
proof  of  the  success  of  an  interesting  experi- 
ment begun  less  than  two  years  ago.  Three 

Tn»  CTenlnt-  mectlnn  Include  the  following 
topic*  an. I  apraker*:  Public  Utilities,  by  B.  II. 
M.r*r,  railroad  commlnloncr  of  Wlncomln ;  Km- 
plnjrrn  Liability  Act,  Senator  Sanborn.  chili-mull 
of  the  leRlalatlre  committee.  Mr.  Kckern.  Mer- 
chants and  Manufacturer*'  Association  of  Mil- 
waukee and  Mr.  l-arm  attorney  for  the  labor 
nnioni :  Court*'  Delays  or  Trial  l>.r  Jury  hjr  Import- 
ant local  judcra  ;  Cltr  1'romotlnn  lir  Dr.  Itastall  and 
an  expert  from  Duliilh :  Industrial  Kducntlon  l>y 
M««n«.  Mrt'arthy.  l.lndemann  and  Wlnilow :  Vo- 
cational Choice  and  Vocational  Bureau  bv  Meyer 
BlonmiteM  of  Boston  and  Mr.  Broach  :  Problems 
of  Municipal  Finances,  by  Messrs.  Adama.  Mer- 
rlnm.  ami  Krarta :  I'ulform  and  Coat  Arrountlnir. 
by  MeMr*.  Handa.  Clrrrland.  and  lln»rnnh  :  civil 
Serrlce.  by  Mesam  Monlion  and  .-ot.r  :  ntr  Plan- 
nine,  by  MeaBra.  Hooker.  Koblnaon.  and  Whltnall ; 
The  I'roblema  of  Knlertalnment  and  Leisure,  by 
Mr.  F>*  Oroot :  Problem*  of  Heor>ntlon  and  Play, 
by  P..  J.  Ward;  PrrTenlnble  Nulnancea.  by  Pr. 
tfrana  and  Prof.  K.  O.  Smith;  and  In  March  The 
Kunrtlnn*  of  cirlc  OrrnnlzMlon*  and  Their  lle- 
latlooi  lu  Municipal  Problems,  by  Meaara.  Burn*. 
Jones,  end  Thompson. 


distinct  organizations,  occupying  a  common 
neighborhood  and  controlling  four  separate 
buildings  combined  into  one,  gave  up  identity 
and  sank  all  petty  jealousies  and  rivalries  in 
the  belief  that  a  strong  work  would  result 
from  the  fusing  of  three  struggling  settle- 
ments. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  experiment  all 
the  buildings  were  maintained  aiul  the  work 
was  conducted  in  each  house  much  ns  before 
consolidation;  the  civic  work  and  administra- 
tion were  centralized.  The  lesson  taught  by 
this  year  of  trial  is  that  neighborhood  work 
is  so  personal  that  a  headworker  or  head  resi- 
dent in  each  building  is  essential,  so  that  all 
matters  may  receive  proper  attention  and  or- 
derly progress  may  prevail.  Centralizntion  of 
administrative  and  civic  work  is  desirable,  but 
each  center  must  have  a  responsible  head. 

Now  that  the  new  building  has  been  com- 
pleted, the  two  structures  which  housed  the 
Asacog  House  and  the  Asacog  Boys'  Club 
have  been  given  up.  Maxwell  House,  former- 
ly in  large  part  a  center  for  Irish-Americans, 
has  been  made  headquarters  for  the  Italian 
work  of  the  guild,  with  W.  E.  Davenport  in 
residence  and  in  charge.  Two  floors  of  the 
former  Italian  Settlement  House  at  20  Front 
street  have  been  retained.  This  neighbor- 
hood is  most  needy;  its  housing  conditions  are 
of  the  worst;  the  population  is  made  up  of 
recent  arrivals  from  Sicily  and  Calabria.  Here, 
tucked  away  under  the  old  Brooklyn  Bridge, 
exist  factories  and  dilapidated  frame  dwell- 
ings converted  into  tenements. 

Mr.  Davenport  has  given  ten  years  of  his 
life  to  work  in  this  vicinity,  devoting  his  time 
and  energy  to  personal  service  for  his  Ital- 
ian neighbor*.  While  there  is  a  larger  work 
for  him  at  Maxwell  House,  the  geographical 
center  of  the  two  Italian  sections  of  "old" 
Brooklyn,  yet  he  rightly  feels  that  the  guild 
must  not  entirely  desert  so  needy  a  neighbor- 
hood. Therefore  29  Front  street  has  been 
retained. 

The  new  house  at  176  Nassau  street  is  the 
center  for  the  general  work  of  the  guild.  No 
strict  line  is  drawn.  Many  Italians  are  mem- 
bers of  the  clubs  which  meet  at  the  new  build- 
ing, and  there  are  but  few  Italian  clubs  at 
Maxwell  House  which  have  no  Irish-American 
members.  Yet  it  is  desirable  to  have,  so  far 
as  possible,  separate  centers.  The  adult  Ital- 
ian immigrant  needs  education,  instruction  in 
the  English  language  and  in  citizenship.  Our 
native  population  requires  recreation  and  cul- 
ture, and  is  willing  and  able  to  put  its 
shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  carry  on  the  civic 
and  social  activities.  Older  Italian  immi- 
grants do  not  feel  at  home  in  close  contact 
with  the  younger  American  clement,  nor  docs 
young  America  always  sympathize  with  or  un- 
derstand the  immigrant.  The  reason  for  sep- 
arating the  work  is  not  Inck  of  democracy,  but 
the  wholesome  process  of  natural  selection. 

Settlements  have  been  criticised,  often  justly, 
for  failing  truly  to  represent  the  people  of 
the  neighborhood.  The  movement  has  never 
quite  recovered  from  the  mistake  of  those 
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THE-   NEW    NEIGHBORHOOD    HOUSE 

The  merging  of  Brooklyn  settlements  will  make 
of  this  n  "neighborhood  town-hall,"  as  much  a 
public  building  as  tbe  public  school. 

well-intentioned  "reformers"  who  sought  to 
uplift  humanity  by  personal  contact,  and  who 
unfortunately  gave  the  idea  that  settlements 
were  charitable  institutions,  not  of  the  people, 
but  supported  by  a  superior  class  for  the  sal- 
vation of  the  poor  and  unfortunate.  For  this 
reason  neighborhood  centers  have  not  had  the 
force  which  they  should  have  when  advocating 
public  measures  before  city  boards  or  officials. 
Social  workers  as  a  class  have  little  influence 
if  they  stand  alone,  but  when  they  are  recog- 
nized as  the  true  and  authorized  representa- 
tives of  the  people  among  whom  they  work, 
they  are  all-powerful. 

We  have  striven  to  make  the  new  house 
truly  democratic.  A  guild  council,  composed 
of  delegates  selected  from  the  various  clubs 
in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  two  from  the 
board  of  directors,  two  from  the  Neighborhood 
Guild  Association  and  two  from  the  neighbpr- 
hood-at-large,  has  charge  of  all  club  affairs, 
with  entire  power  to  fix  dues  and  charges,  and 
to  collect  and  expend  money.  The  council 
assigns  rooms  to  clubs,  manages  all  guild 
dances  and  functions,  initiates  civic  activities, 
and  preserves  order.  The  council  controls  not 
alone  in  theory,  but  in  fact. 

It  is  the  hope  of  those  interested  in  the 
guild  that  the  new  building  will  become  a 


"neighborhood  town-hall,"  imbued  with  the 
spiHt  of  democracy  of  the  New  England  town 
meeting. — as  much  a  public  building  as  the 
public  school.  It  is  expected  that  civic  or- 
ganizations in  the  neighborhood  will  use  the 
guild  building  for  their  meetings.  The  hall 
can  be  rented  at  a  nominal  charge  by  neighbor- 
hood organizations  for  any  legitimate  purpose. 
Political  meetings  alone  are  excluded.  No 
doubt  in  time  the  ban  against  even  these  will 
be  removed. 

METHODIST   SOCIAL 
SERVICE 

WILLIAM  BERNARD  NORTON 

Methodist  Historical  Society 

Two  prejudices  have  been  met  among  church 
people  in  promoting  social  service.  One  is 
the  idea  that  the  work  is  designed  only  for 
specialists  and  not  for  the  all  around  pastor 
and  church  member.  Hence  it  seems  to  be 
a  question  of  courses  of  study  and  of  small 
groups  of  workers.  The  other  prejudice  is 
the  feeling  that  social  service  is  not  spirit- 
ual and  hence  not  of  definite  and  immediate 
concern  to  the  church. 

These  two  prejudices  the  Methodist  Federa- 
tion for  Social  Service,  which  has  recently 
held  its  third  annual  conference  in  Chicago, 
has  sought  to  remove.  The  work  of  the  fed- 
eration is  educational,  but  it  is  designed  for 
the  whole  denomination  and  not  for  a  selected 
few.  It  is  spiritual  in  that  it  seeks  to  broaden 
the  term,  not  by  subtracting  from  it  the  ordin- 
ary meaning  of  the  immediate  apprehension 
of  God  in  a  heart  experience,  but  by  adding  a 
further  conception  in  which  our  occupations, 
pleasures,  and  various  social  relations  are 
seen  to  have  spiritual  significance  and  inter- 
pretation. 

The  federation  has  made  substantial  prog- 
ress since  its  organization  in  the  issuing  of 
literature,  the  perfection  of  its  machinery,  co- 
operation with  similar  bodies  in  other  denomi- 
nations in  bringing  to  pass  certain  reforms, 
and  in  becoming,  with  the  representatives  of 
denominations,  the  channel  for  expression  and 
for  work  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  It  was  re- 
solved at  the  conference  that  the  time  had 
come  for  the  enlargement  of  the  budget  so  as 
to  include  the  pay  of  a  general  secretary,  who 
would  devote  all  his  time  to  the  prosecution 
of  the  work.  This  will  mean  a  still  greater 
advance  the  coming  year. 

The  freedom  with  which  debatable  ques- 
tions were  discussed  was  indicative  of  the  de- 
sire of  the  members  of  the  federation  to  know 
the  truth,  however  much  it  might  contradict 
preconceived  opinions.  Among  the  radical 
changes  advocated  were  the  introduction  of 
baseball  and  other  amusements  into  the  Sun- 
day program,  both  for  churches  and  social 
settlements,  and  the  utilization  of  the  re- 
formed dance  hall  as  a  means  of  legitimate 
amusement  and  as  a  meeting  place  for  families 
and  well-disposed  young  people.  President 
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Herbert  Welch  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University, 
who  was  re-elected  president  of  the  federa- 
tion, in  commenting  on  these  revolutionary 
changes  proposed  by  Edwin  A.  Peterson  of 
Goodrich  House,  Geveland,  gave  a  first  stroke 
of  humor  which  means  much  if  he  intended  to 
convey  in  all  seriousness  the  idea  contained 
in  his  remark.  "I  noticed,"  he  said,  "when 
Dr.  Peterson  was  speaking,  that  the  Bible  on 
the  desk  did  not  move,  but  I  imagine  if  a 
Methodist  Discipline  had  been  there  it  would 
have  gradually  crawled  towards  tHe  edge  until 
it  fell  off  to  the  floor." 

If  it  can  clearly  be  proved  that  any  change, 
however  radical,  does  not  in  fact  disturb  the 
Bible,  it  will  not  be  long  before  a  correspond- 
ing change  will  be  made  in  the  church  disci- 
pline; but  one  must  have  patience  until  the 
idea  takes  possession,  not  simply  of  a  few, 
but  of  a  considerable  number  of  church  leaders. 
There  were  those  present  at  the  conference 
who  were  disposed  to  allow,  as  a  matter  of  ex- 
periment, the  adoption  of  Sunday  baseball  and 
the  reformed  dance  by  the  social  settlement. 
but  we  are  not  ready  to  see  the  church,  as  such, 
take  so  long  a  step  away  from  past  convic- 
tions and  traditions. 

President  Welch,  Bishop  Williams,  and 
other  speakers  emphasized  the  primary  im- 
portance of  ministering  to  the  soul  needs  as 
expressed  in  worship  and  in  the  prayer  life, 
while  urging  with  passionate  earnestness  the 
more  often  neglected  duty  of  creating  a  $oil 
and  atmosphere  in  which  this  plant  of  the 
soul  life  can  grow. 

As  a  denomination  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  stands: 

For  equal  rights  and  complete  justice  for 
all  men  in  all  stations  of  life. 

For  the  principle  of  conciliation  and  arbi- 
tration in  industrial  dissensions. 

For  the  protection  of  the  worker  from  dan- 
gerous machinery,  occupational  disease,  in- 
juries, and  mortality. 

For  the  abolition  of  child  labor. 

For  such  regulation  of  conditions  of  labor 
for  women  as  shall  safeguard  the  physical 
and  moral  health  of  the  community. 

For  suppression  of  the  sweating  system. 

For  the  gradual  and  reasonable  reduction 
of  the  hours  of  labor  to  the  lowest  practical 
point,  with  work  for  all;  and  for  that  de- 
gree of  leisure  for  all  which  is  the  condi- 
tion of  the  highest  human  life. 

For  a  release  from  employment  one  day  in 
•even. 

For  the  highest  wage  that  each  industry 
can  afford,  and  for  the  most  equitable  divi- 
sion of  the  products  of  industry  that  can 
ultimately  be  devised. 

For  the  recognition  of  the  Golden  Rule  and 
the  mind  of  Christ  as  the  supreme  law  of  so- 
ciety and  the  sure  remedy  of  all  social  ills. 


ORGANIZED  CHARITY  IN   1809 

The   Methodists  of   New  York  city  over  a 
hundred  years  ago  started  their  first  organized 


charity.  The  record  of  this  early  venture  is 
preserved  in  a  volume  in  the  library  of  the 
Methodist  Historical  Society.  On  Novem- 
ber 12,  1808,  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  school 
at  Worth  and  Hudson  streets,  the  Assistance 
Society  for  Relieving  and  Advising  Sick  and 
Poor  Persons  in  the  City  of  New  York  was 
organized.  The  Christian  City  tells  how  the 
city  was  divided  into  districts.  At  first  there 
were  four,  then  five  and  six,  till  finally  the 
number  became  seven.  These  were  called 
walks. 

In  1809  the  distribution  of  food,  clothing, 
and  fuel  began.  Catharine  Graham  of  81 
Church  street,  to  whom  one  dollar  was  given, 
was  the  first  to  be  aided.  During  the  War 
of  1812  the  society  purchased  soup  tickets  from 
the  "Humane  Society"  at  three  dollars  a  hun- 
dred, and  distributed  eighty  loads  of  wood.  In 
December,  1812,  3499  "suffering  individuals" 
were  helped  and  the  total  for  the  first  four 
years  was  28,000. 

RESULTS  OF  INVESTIGATION 

Dedicated  to  the  work  of  caring  for  delin- 
quent children,  the  Brooklyn  Disciplinary 
Training  School  for  Boys  disgraced  its  call- 
ing. A  member  of  its  board  of  management 
made  public  its  failings  and  proved  his 
charges.  The  superintendent  and  every  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  managers  save  himself 
was  removed  or  he  resigned. 

The  larger  task  of  restoring  the  school  tc 
its  humanitarian  purpose  and  the  dishearten- 
ing work  of  regaining  public  confidence  re- 
mained as  an  aftermath.  As  the  present  su- 
perintendent says  in  his  annual  report,  which 
has  just  been  published,  "I  found  the  school 
disorganized.  Physically,  the  children  were 
underfed,  unhealthy,  and  unclean.  Morally, 
they  had  been  neglected  and  allowed  to  exer- 
cise their  perverted  appetites.  The  men  in 
immediate  charge  were  men  of  low  mental  cal- 
iber, brutal  and  coarse." 

In  a  very  brief  time  much  needed  repairs 
have  been  made,  the  trade  schools  systema- 
tized, and  the  classes  more  accurately  graded. 
The  enrollment,  which  had  been  229,  fell  as  a 
result  of  the  disclosures  to  150,  but  more  re- 
cently the  committing  judges,  convinced  by 
personal  visits  of  the  quality  of  work  done  at 
the  school,  have  been  sending  more  boys,  till 
there  are  now  186. 

The  new  board  of  management,  besides  ap- 
plying itself  to  transforming  a  prison  or  penal 
institution,  in  which  the  boys  had  shaven 
heads,  to  a  moral  hospital,  are  trying  to  make 
a  fundamental  change  of  plan.  It  is  convinced 
that  the  spirit  of  an  institution  conducted  on 
the  congregate  plan  is  necessarily  to  a  large 
extent  that  of  a  penal  institution  instead  of  a 
home,  and  that  it  is  impossible  in  such  a  place 
entirely  to  check  the  prevalence  of  immoral- 
ity and  personal  abuses.  The  idea  of  penal 
confinement  is  obviated  in  the  cottage  plan, 
since  only  twenty  or  twenty-five  boys  are 
placed  under  one  roof.  The  only  certain  way 
to  prevent  these  evils  is  to  have  a  school 
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built  on  a  cottage  system,  and  for  this  the 
board  of  managers  are  asking  $350.000. 

The  advantages  of  this  system,  which  has 
been  adopted  in  Boston  and  Chicago  and  for 
the  New  York  Juvenile  Asylum,  are  that  the 
cottage  father  and  mother  can  learn  the  pecul- 
iarities of  each  boy  and  keep  a  closer  super- 
vision over  him.  It  also  allows  the  superin- 
tendent to  group  boys  so  that  the  degenerate 
and  the  merely  unfortunate  are  not  too  close- 
ly associated. 

So  the  board  of  managers  is  using  the  un- 
fortunate experience  of  the  school  to 
strengthen  the  forces  that  are  working  for 
this  beneficent  change  in  the  administration  of 
training  schools,  which,  with  probation,  rep- 
resent the  best  thought  that  has  been  applied 
to  the  reformation  of  boys. 

ASYLUM  EXTRAVAGANCE 

The  report  of  Joseph  P.  Byers,  general  sec- 
retary of  the  State  Charities  Aid  and  Prison 
Reform  Association  of  New  Jersey,  upon  the 
conditions  existing  at  the  Essex  County  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane  shows  very  plainly  that 
an  improvement  in  the  conduct  and  adminis- 
tration of  that  institution  is  imperatively  need- 
ed. Mr.  Byers's  findings,  published  in  the 
January  issue  of  the  New  Jersey  Review  of 
Charities  and  Correction,  give  in  a  brief  and 
convincing  way  glaring  evidences  of  misman- 
agement. His  statement  that  "partisan  poli- 
tics seems  to  have  played  a  large  part  in  the 
administration  of  the  Essex  County  Hospital  at 
Overbrook"  may  be  merely  his  belief;  but  his 
criticism  of  the  policy  of  having  two  respon- 
sible heads,  a  medical  superintendent  and  a 
warden,  for"  the  institution  is  amply  borne  out 
by  the  results.  The  consequent  friction  has 


made  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  hospital 
enormous.  The  cost  for  each  patient  has 
been  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  dollars  more 
yearly  than  is  paid  in  the  states  of  New  York, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Pennsylvania.  Comparison 
was  made  with  institutions  both  smaller  and 
larger,  including  some  of  the  so-called  con- 
gregate and  cottage  types.  The  expense  per 
patient  in  almost  every  one  of  the  other  twelve 
institutions  listed  were,  for  salaries  and  wages, 
fuel  and  light,  clothing  and  dry  goods,  drugs 
and  medicines,  and  food  supplies,  very  much 
less,  in  many  cases  scarcely  more  than  half. 

Mr.  Byers  finds  that  at  Overbrook  the  in- 
sane should  be  employed  daily  in  some  useful 
occupation  as  they  are  at  many  of  the  jnore 
progressive  institutions.  He  recommends  also 
that  a  woman  physician  be  employed,  and  that 
imbecile  children  should  not  be  sent  to  this 
hospital. 

CENTRAL  HOWARD  ASSOCIATION 

The  Central  Howard  Association,  organized 
to  aid  prisoners  before  and  after  release  and 
to  advocate  improved  laws  for  the  prevention 
of  crime,  has  completed  ten  years  of  useful 
work  in  the  central  western  states.  Over  a 
thousand  applicants  apply  to  it  yearly  for  aid, 
and  judges  parole  more  than  six  score  of  men 
to  its  charge  annually. 

During  the  decade  it  has  labored  the  asso- 
ciation has  helped  secure  a  reformatory  in 
Iowa,  the  Boys'  Farm  School  at  St.  Cloud, 
111.,  and  legislation  for  the  inauguration  of  a 
reformatory  system  in  Kentucky.  It  has 
aided  also  in  getting  better  buildings,  such  as 
the  new  prison  in  Minnesota,  and  in  estab- 
lishing in  Minnesota,  Michigan,  and  Kentucky 
the  principle  of  payment  of  prisoners. 


POWERS  TO  FIX  MINIMUM  WAGE 


Following  are  the  provisions  with  respect  to 
fixing  minimum  wages  in  the  Minnesota  bill  to 
create  industrial  boards  in  trades  employing 
women  and  minors.  [See  page  813.] 

_ Industrial  boards  shall,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  fix  minimum  rates  of 
wages  for  time-work  of  women  and  minimum 
rates  of  wages  for  time-work  of  minors  for 
their  trades  (in  this  act  referred  to  as  mini- 
mum time-rates)  and  may  also  fix  general 
minimum  rates  of  wages  for  piece-work  of 
women,  and  minimum  rates  of  wages  for 
piece-work  of  minors  for  their  trades  (in 
this  act  referred  to  as  general  minimum  piece- 
rates)  ;  and  those  rates  of  wages  (whether 
time-  or  piece-rates)  may  be  so  fixed  as  to 
apply  universally  to  such  workers  in  the  trade, 
or  to  such  workers  in  any  special  process  in 
the  work  of  the  trade,  or  to  any  special  class  of 
such  workers  in  the  trade,  or  to  such  workers 
in  any  special  area.  An  industrial  board  shall 
not  fix  rates  of  wages  arbitrarily,  but  shall 
always  fix  them  at  such  a  level  as  will  safe- 


guard, to  a  reasonable  degree,  the  health, 
morals,  and  general  welfare  of  the  workers 
affected,  and,  therefore,  the  health,  morals, 
and  welfare  of  the  public.  Specifically,  such 
rates  of  wages  shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  be 
fixed  at  a  level  which  will  enable  the  workers 
affected  to  procure  a  reasonable  minimum  of 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  to  maintain  them- 
selves in  normal  health  and  working  efficiency, 
and  to  obtain  those  general  conditions  of  living 
which  are  practically  necessary  for  right  moral 
life.  Provided  that,  in  the  case  of  workers 
who  are  fed  or  housed  by  their  employers,  the 
rates  of  wages  fixed  by  an  industrial  board 
shall  make  due  allowance  for  such  feeding  or 
housing. 

If  an  industrial  board  report  to  the  State 
Board  of  Arbitration  that  it  is  impracticable 
in  a  particular  case  to  fix  minimum  rates  of 
wages  (whether  time-rates  or  piece-rates)  in 
accordance  with  this  section,  the  State  Board 
of  Arbitration  may,  so  far  as  respects  that 
case,  relieve  the  board  of  its  duty. 

An  industrial  board  shall,  in  the  manner  pre- 
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scribed  by  the  State  Board  of  Arbitration,  give 
four  months'  notice  of  all  minimum  rates  fixed 
by  it.  and  consider  objections  that  are  lodged 
within  two  months  of  such  notice;  and  it  may 
revise  such  rates,  so  far  as  it  deems  fair  and 
proper. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  four  months,  the 
State  Board  of  Arbitration  shall  issue  an  order 
to  all  employers  and  workers  affected,  requir- 
ing them  to  comply  with  the  minimum  rates 
of  wages  finally  fixed  by  the  industrial  board. 
Said  rates  of  wages  shall  remain  in  force  for 
at  least  one  year,  and  thereafter  until  they 
have  been  reconsidered  and  revised  by  an 
industrial  board,  and  the  new  rates  have  been 
ordered  by  the  State  Board  of  Arbitration. 
The  provisions  regarding  four  months'  notice 
shall  be  observed  with  regard  to  the  new  and 
revised  rates  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  case 
of  original  rates. 

Whoever  is  aggrieved  by  an  order  of  the 
State  Board  of  Arbitration  making  a  minimum 
time-rate  or  minimum  piece-rate  obligatory 
and  effective  under  this  act.  may  within  sixty 
days  after  the  date  thereof  appeal  therefrom 
to  the  District  Court  of  his  district  But  when 
such  appeal  is  made,  the  appellant  must  give 
written  notice  to  the  State  Board  of  Arbitra- 
tion fifteen  days  before  the  entry  of  such  ap- 
peal; and  the  order  of  said  state  board  shall 
remain  in  force  until  the  appeal  has  been  de- 
termined. 

An  industrial  board  shall  have  the  power 
to  grant  a  permit  exempting  from  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  the  employment  of  a  worker 
affected  by  an  infirmity  or  physical  injury 
which  renders  him  incapable  of  earning  that 
rate,  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  industrial  board 
the  case  cannot  be  suitabl>  met  by  employing 
the  worker  on  piece-work ;  the  above  exemp- 
tion to  apply  only  to  those  working  in  a  shop 
or  factory;  provided  that  the  number  ex- 
empted shall  in  no  case  exceed  one-fifth  of  the 
whole  number  of  the  class  of  workers  in  any 
establishment. 

When  any  minimum  rate  of  wages  fixed  by 
an  industrial  board  has  been  made  obligatory 
by  order  of  the  State  Board  of  Arbitration 
under  this  act.  an  employer  shall,  in  cases  to 
which  the  minimum  rate  is  applicable,  pay 
wages  to  the  person  at  not  less  than  the  mini- 
mum rate  clear  of  all  deduction,  and  if  he 
fails  to  do  so  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  twenty-five  nor  more  than  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  or  three  months'  imprisonment, 
or  both,  for  each  separate  offense. 

On  any  trial  of  an  employer  under  this 
section,  the  burden  of  proof  shall  be  upon  the 
defendant  to  show  by  the  production  of  proper 
wage  sheets  or  other  records  of  wages,  or 


otherwise,  that  he  has  not  paid,  or  agreed  to 
pay,  wages  at  less  than  the  minimum  rate. 

Any  agreement  for  the  payment  of  wages 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
be  void. 

Wl.ere  any  minimum  rate  of  wages  has 
been  fixed  by  an  industrial  board  (but  has  not 
yet  become  fully  obligatory  under  an  order 
of  the  State  Board  of  Arbitration  made  in 
pursuance  of  this  act)  the  minimum  rate 
shall,  unless  the  State  Board  of  Arbitration 
direct  to  the  contrary,  have  a  limited  applica- 
tion as  follows: 

(a)  In  all  cases  to  which  the  minimum  rate 
is  applicable,  an  employer  shall,  in  the  absence 
of  a  written  agreement  to  the  contrary,  pay 
to  the  person  employed  wages  at  not  less  than 
the  minimum  rate;  and  in  the  absence  of  such 
agreement,  the  person  employed  may  recover 
wages  at  such  rate  from  the  employer ; 

(b)  Any  employer  may  give  written  notice 
to  the  industrial  board  by  which  the  minimum 
rate  has  been  fixed  that  he  is  willing  that  that 
rate  should  be  obligatory  on  him.  and  in  that 
case,  he  shall  be  under  the  same  obligation  to 
pay  wages  to  the  person  employed  at  not  less 
than  the  minimum  rate,  and  shall  be  liable  to 
the  same  fine  for  not  doing  so  as  he  would 
be  if  an  order  of  the  State  Board  of  Arbitra- 
tion were  in  force  making  the  rate  obligatory. 

An  industrial  board  shall  keep  a  register  of 
any  notices  given  under  this  section. 

Any  person  who  makes  an  agreement  ex- 
press or  implied,  with  a  worker,  in  pursuance 
of  which  the  worker  performs  any  work  for 
which  a  minimum  has  been  fixed  under  this 
act.  shall  be  deemed  for  the  purposes  of  this 
act  to  be  the  employer  of  the  worker,  and  the 
net  remuneration  received  bv  the  worker,  after 
allowing  for  necessary  expenditures  in  con- 
nection with  the  work,  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
wages  within  the  meaning  of  this  act.  and  the 
industrial  board  shall  investigate  and  deter- 
mine the  proper  amount  of  deduction  for  said 
necessary  expenditures. 

Any  worker  to  whom  this  act  applies,  or 
any  person  authorized  by  such  worker,  may 
complain  to  the  industrial  board  that  the  wages 
paid  to  the  worker  by  any  employer  in  any 
case  to  which  any  minimum  rate  fixed  by  the 
industrial  board  is  applicable  are  at  a  less  rate 
than  the  minimum  rate,  and  the  industrial 
board  shall  consider  that  matter,  and  if  war- 
ranted by  their  findings,  proceed  under  this 
act  on  behalf  of  the  worker. 

Before  proceeding  under  this  act  on  behalf 
of  the  worker,  an  industrial  board  may.  and 
on  the  first  complaint  shall,  take  reasonable 
steps  to  bring  the  case  to  the  notice  of  the 
employer,  with  a  view  to  the  settlement  of  the 
case  without  recourse  to  proceedings. 
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CONSTRUCTION  vs  DISTRIBUTION 

To  THE  EDITOR: 

it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Immigration 
Commission  did  not  vote  on  the  propositions 
that  are  their  findings  at  the  beginning  of 
their  work  instead  of  its  close.  In  that  case 
they  could  hardly  have  helped  asking  what 
facts  will  prove  these  conclusions  and  then 
set  about  to  find  the  needed  evidence.  As  it 
is.  there  is  little  connection  between  the  facts 
they  bring  out  and  the  conclusions  they  draw. 
To  make  a  selection  among  immigrants  de- 
mands that  differences  among  them  should  be 
pointed  out  upon  which  the  selection  could  be 
based.  It  should  also  be  shown  that  the  tests 
to  be  applied  would  bring  about  the  kind  of 
selection  it  is  proposed  to  introduce.  Neither 
of  these  conditions  is  met.  It  is  not  shown 
that  any  large  class  of  immigrants  are  unde- 
sirable, or  differ  in  any  fundamental  respect 
from  other  classes  now  coming  or_from  those 
that  have  previously  come.  Nor  is  it  shown 
that  an  educational  test  would  give  a  more  de- 
sirable class  of  immigrants  than  those  it  would 
exclude. 

The  real  animus  of  the  findings  lies  in  an- 
other quarter.  There  is  a  general  belief  that 
the  number  of  immigrants  is  too  great,  and  as 
a  consequence  the  rate  of  wages  is  being  low- 
ered. In  addition  to  this  there  is  a  feeling 
among  laborers  that  the  tariff  has  been  bene- 
ficial mainly  to  employers,  and  that  the  pros- 
pective rise  of  wages  it  was  to  bring  has 
been  prevented  by  the  increase  of  im- 
migration. A  measure  to  restrict  immi- 
gration would  thus  help  the  cause  of  a 
high  tariff  by  making  it  seem  that  finally 
something  was  to  be  done  for  the  labor- 
ers. It  would  also  be  advocated  by  those 
who  see  no  way  out  of  the  present  economic 
difficulties  except  by  some  scheme  for  the  redis- 
tribution of  wealth  and  income.  It  is  only 
fair  to  ask  of  those  who  believe  in  either  of 
these  measures  that  they  state  their  case  open- 
ly and  defend  it  by  legitimate  means. 

Problems  of  a  tariff  or  of  the  distribution 
of  wealth  should  be  discussed  from  strictly 
economic  premises.  Any  appeal  to  social  preju- 
dice or  to  social  sentiment  puts  the  discussion 
in  a  position  where  the  original  premises  are 
soon  lost  sight  of.  Had  the  Immigration  Com- 
mission brought  in  findings  based  on  their 
facts,  or  sought  facts  in  harmony  with  their 
political  views,  this  shifting  of  the  discussion 
from  economic  to  social  premises  would  not 
have  taken  place.  At  is  is,  each  writer  can 
go  his  own  road  and  use  what  material  he 
will  for  his  own  ends.  Many  diverging  views 
have  already  been  expressed,  with  the  likeli- 
hood that  the  injection  of  prejudice  and  senti- 
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ment  in  the  place  of  well  verified  facts  will 
break  up  the  unity  which  in  recent  years  has 
characterized  the  advance  of  social  science. 

The  only  solution  of  existing  evils  lies  in 
the  elimination  of  race  distinctions  and  in  the 
redistribution  of  the  white  race  to  its  new  and 
enlarged  environment.  For  these  ends  the 
free  movement  of  population  is  essential.  The 
return  of  immigrants  to  their  native  land  is 
as  much  a  part  of  the  general  forward  move- 
ment as  is  the  original  immigration  to  Amer- 
ica. The  immigrant  brings  labor  when  he 
comes  to  us;  he  takes  back  ideas  when  he  re- 
turns. He  thus  helps  to  transform  America 
through  its  material  progress  and  Europe 
through  emancipation  from  its  load  of  anti- 
quated customs,  habits,  and  ideals.  _ 

Only  one  way  is  open  to  secure  a  high  stand- 
ard of  life,  and  that  is  for  the  whole  white 
race  to  become  unified  and  to  be  so  redistrib- 
uted that  each  part  will  help  others  in  their 
uplift.  There  is  no  ideal  America  that  does 
not  involve  an  ideal  Europe.  To  hem  our- 
selves in  or  to  shut  others  out  is  to  lose  the 
ideal  ourselves  and  bring  on  race  conflicts  in- 
stead of  international  unity.  Nor  are  there 
American  ideals  in  any  distinct  local  sense.  All 
ideals  are  social,  good  for  every  land,  race, 
and  age.  The  only  reason  for  giving  them  a 
specific  name  is  to  tell  where  they  originated. 
Greek  ideals  have  no  peculiar  fitness  for 
Greece,  but  can  thrive  anywhere  if  conditions 
favor  them.  They  represent  a  stage  in  the 
forward  movement  of  thought  which  happened 
to  express  itself  in  Greece.  So  is  it  with 
American  ideals.  We  want  the  honor  of  be- 
ing the  nation  where  the  new  civilization  first 
works  out  its  legitimate  consequences.  But 
these  new  ideals  are  not  to  be  confined  to 
American  soil  nor  guarded  against  exporta- 
tion. Our  race  has  exactly  the  same  blood  as 
other  white  races;  our  ideals  are  theirs  or  will 
soon  be.  No  policy  of  restriction  can  check 
the  spread  of  ideas  or  prevent  the  blending 
of  all  races  into  one. 

So  much  for  general  principles.  There  are 
difficulties  in  their  application  and  I  do  not 
wonder  that  reformers  grow  impatient  and 
wish  for  quicker  means  of  attaining  their 
ends.  I  agree  with  Dr.  Devine  in  his  eager 
desire  to  help  the  laborers  whose  incomes  are 
below  the  standard  of  social  well  being.  But 
will  restriction  of  immigration  afford  a  relief? 
This  I  doubt,  and  for  it  I  shall  give  my  rea- 
sons. 

The  policy  of  restriction  as  a  matter  of  prac- 
tical politics  arises  in  connection  with  the 
tariff.  No  one  would  say  that  we  could  raise 
wages  by  restricting  immigration  unless  a  tariff 
raised  the  price  of  American  goods  above  the 
European  level.  Two  measures  have,  there- 
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fore,  been  proposed.  One  is  a  tariff  board  to 
fix  rates  so  that  reasonable  profits  can  be  paid, 
and  the  other  a  restriction  of  immigration  so 
that  the  laborers  would  share  in  the  benefits 
of  the  tariff.  Those  who  advocate  these  meas- 
ures do  not  recognize  the  fundamental  change 
they  make  in  the  spirit  of  tariff  legislation,  and 
in  the  motives  causing  the  success  of  earlier 
tariffs.  Past  tariffs  have  had  as  their  end  the 
enlargement  of  national  industry  and  not  the 
distribution  of  income.  The  successful  in- 
dustries have  become  powerful  and  have  in- 
fluenced Congress  in  their  favor.  Each  new 
tariff  has  thus  favored  the  successful  and  bur- 
dened those  who  are  not.  There  has  resulted 
a  pushing  of  industry  into  fields  where  the  re- 
turn is  greatest  and  a  diminution  of  it  where 
profits  were  low.  The  net  result  of  this  has 
been  beneficial,  and  in  the  resulting  prosperity 
all  classes  have  gained,  but  in  unequal  degrees. 
This  dynamic  effect  would  be  lost  if  all  in- 
dustries were  guaranteed  a  reasonable  profit 
Indintries  for  which  the  nation  is  not  fitted 
would  grow  as  rapidly  as  those  suitable  to 
American  conditions.  A  check  on  prosper- 
ity would  result,  and  a  fall  of  wages  even  if 
severe  restrictions  be  put  on  immigration. 

There  is  little  likelihood  that  the  American 
public  will  permit  a  further  rise  in  the  cost 
of  living,  even  if  it  be  to  the  advantage  of  un- 
skilled laborers;  and  if  national  prosperity  is 
checked  there  would  be  no  other  way  of  bet- 
tering their  condition.  There  is  the  additional 
difficulty  that  the  importation  of  foreign 
goods  exerts  a  more  depressing  influence  on 
wage*  than  does  the  movement  of  labor  to  this 
country.  While  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  tariff 
has  made  American  standards  higher,  the  dif- 
ference is  now  at  its  maximum  and  will  prob- 
ably grow  less  instead  of  greater.  The  mobil- 
ity of  labor,  capital,  and  goods  is  steadily  in- 
creasing. They  will  bind  Europe  and  America 
.more  closely  together  and  impose  on  all  parts 
of  the  white  race  the  same  social  and  economic 
standards. 

It  would  therefore  seem  that  future  prog- 
rest  in  wages  depends  more  on  what  happens 
hi  Europe  than  on  American  events.  The  great- 
est element  in  the  uplift  of  workmen  is  the  free 
movement  of  labor  to  and  from  Europe.  The 
flow  of  laborers  to  America  enables  us  to 
transform  our  industries  and  cities  through  the 
growth  of  fixed  capital,  and  the  return  of  im- 
migrants to  Europe  creates  social  changes  that 
uplift  the  masses  and  Americanize  European 
thought. 

The  present  situation  is  thus  not  without 
hope.  The  change  is  slow,  but  it  is  certain. 
To  desert  the  constructive  program  in  which 
social  workers  have  had  so  many  successes  for 
a  distributive  program  seems  to  be  a  rash  stop. 
Dr.  Devine  has  been  a  skillful  leader  whom  we 
have  all  been  glad  to  follow.  He  should,  how- 
ever, expound  more  fully  the  new  doctrine  or 
return  to  constructive  social  work.  In  any 
ca«e.  we  should  not  mix  social  construction 
with  social  distribution.  The  two  programs  are 
distinct ;  between  them  there  is  no  compromise. 
I,  for  one,  have  no  confidence  in  distributive 
measures.  They  check  the  dynamic  movement 
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of  society  and  in  the  end  harm  more  than 
they  aid  the  classes  they  are  designed  to  help. 
The  safe,  slow  road  of  construction  reaches 
the  only  goals  worth  striving  for. 

SIMON  N.  PATTEN. 
Univerity  of  Pennsylvania. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  INTERNATIONALISM 
To  THE   EDITOR: 

Miss  Addams  writes  of  the  birth  of  a  "cos- 
mic patriotism,  which  may  yet  move  masses  of 
men  out  of  their  narrow  national  considerations 
and  cautions  into  new  reaches  of  human  effort 
and  affection."  If  this  spirit  of  international- 
ism, or  rather  over-nationalism,  is  finally  about 
to  assert  itself,  surely  it  will  not  regard  a  prob- 
lem such  as  immigration  as  a  purely  local  is- 
sue. It  will  consider  not  solely  the  difficulties 
to  which  our  constant  influx  of  aliens  unques- 
tionably gives  rise,  but  also  the  relief  it  has 
afforded  to  thousands  of  debt-burdened  and 
poverty-stricken  communities  across  the  sea. 

We  naturally  turn  to  the  pages  of  THE  SUR- 
VEY for  an  expression  of  this  Weltanschauung; 
for  if  there  is  any  body  of  men  and  women 
actuated  by  a  vision  of  mutual  understanding 
and  good  will  among  all  people,  any  group 
whose  daily  usefulness  depends  upon  an  un- 
wavering faith  in  an  ever-widening  sphere  of 
freedom  for  all,  it  is  the  social  workers  of 
America.  They  assuredly  must  realize  that 
all  barriers  erected  between  men  are  reaction- 
ary and  vicious,  and  that  the  United  States 
can  offer  no  greater  service  to  humanity  than 
in  providing  daily  contact  and  common  fellow- 
ship to  men  of  innumerable  nationalities,  lan- 
guages, and  creeds. 

"America  is  a  home  rehearsal  of  a  drama 
that  will  have  the  whole  world  for  its  stage," 
wrote  Henry  Demorest  Lloyd.  Or.  as  your 
own  editor  put  it  before  the  1905  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Correction:  "Is  it  not  true 
as  a  matter  of  fact  that  we  have  come  to  un- 
derstand the  better  that  we  are  a  part  of  the 
great  brotherhood  of  man,  because  of  the  fact 
that  so  large  a  number  of  people  have  come  to 
make  their  homes  among  us,  and  is  rt  not  al- 
most worth  while  to  bear  the  increased  econ- 
omic burdens  in  order  that  we  may  have  the 
wider  experience  and  the  larger  knowledge 
which  comes  from  the  fact  that  we  ourselves, 
under  our  own  cloak  and  under  our  own  ban- 
ners, have  become  to  a  very  great  extent  the 
world,  and  have  within  our  own  borders  all 
the  elements  that  can  be  found  throughout  the 
world." 

Only  the  forebodings  of  a  frightful  menace 
to  our  national  institutions  could  carry  Dr.  De- 
vine  and  many  of  his  associates  so  far  afield 
from  their  natural  sympathies  as  to  endorse 
the  recommendation'!  of  the  Immigration  Com- 
mission. But  certainly  the  brief  report  issued 
thus  far  by  the  commission  furnishes  no  data 
to  justify  these  apprehensions.  The  charge  of 
marked  criminal  tendencies  on  the  part  of  im- 
migrants is  admitted  false,  pauperism  is  shown 
to  be  relatively  at  a  minimum,  alcoholism  rare, 
the  desire  for  education  universal,  best  of  all 
agricultural  training  and  instincts  frequent. 
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In  short,  the  immigrant  is  given  quite  as 
clean  a  bill  of  health  as  his  most  zealous  par- 
tisan could  require.  We  are,  however,  assured 
that  "if  one  thing  is  better  established  by  the 
commission's  reports  than  another,  it  is  that 
the  great  mass  of  immigrants  who  reach  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time  are  not  idlers 
and  ne'er-do-wells  but.  however  unskilled  and 
unadaptable,  are  productive  factors  in  society." 

And  it  appears  that  such  "productive  factors" 
are  no  longer  desirable.  -Despite  our  vast 
undeveloped  -resources,  our  capacity  to  support 
over  ten  times  our  present  population,  we  are 
solemnly  assured  that  the  "saturation  point  of 
unskilled  labor"  is  almost  at  hand.  The  same 
fear  has  been  expressed  in  every  decade  of  our 
national  existence.  We  are  indeed  living  un- 
der an  economic  system  which  apparently  ne- 
cessitates a  certain  amount  of  unemployment, 
but  the  same  phenomenon  is  as  apparent  in 
countries  untouched  by  immigration  as  in  our 
own.  What  really  occurs  when  there  is  a 
positive  glut  of  labor  was  clearly  demonstrated 
in  the  panic  year  ending  June  30,  1908,  when 
over  714,000  persons  departed  from  the  United 
States. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  immigrant  after 
immigrant  has  successfully  crowded  out  his 
predecessor,  but  we  all  know  that  the  earlier 
comer  was  as  a  class  crowded  up  and  not 
down.  There  must  be  something  radically 
wrong  if  this  power  of  absorption  is  now  about 
to  break  down,  and  if  in  a  community  as 
young  as  ours  an  honest  peasant  with  a 
sturdy  physique  and  an  aptitude  for  labor  can 
for  many  years  to  come  be  other  than  a  source 
of  national  gain.  Are  we  again  in  the  grip 
of  the  wages  fund  theory,  that  any  increase 
in  the  number  of  workers  is  assumed  to  mean 
a  decrease  in  wages,  rather  than  an  increase 
in  the  national  dividend  out  of  which  wages 
are  paid?  Or  are  our  workers  so  grossly 
underpaid  that  they  can  be  considered  solely 
as  producers,  not  as  consumers?  If  so.  we 
are  fiddling  while  Rome  is  burning,  and  the 
Immigration  Restriction  League  had  better  by 
far  devote  itself  to  socialistic  propaganda, 
rather  than  waste  its  energies  and  finances 
on  so  paltry  an  issue  as  immigration.  Surely 
no  one  with  any  grasp  of  economic  theory  can 
examine  the  present  difficulties  of  the  unskilled 
workingman  in  America  and  lay  the  burden 
of  his  trouble  upon  the  size  of  our  population. 

I  dare  not  infringe  further  upon  your  cour- 
tesy, provoking  both  of  discussion  and  criti- 
cism as  are  the  methods  of  restriction  pro- 
posed. In  closing,  however.  I  cannot  resist 
saying  that  we  all  agree  with  Dr.  Dcvine  that 
we  have  a  "national  heritage,"  and  "a  sacred 
duty  to  transmit  it  unimpaired  to  our  posterity." 
But  to  many  of  us  there  is  no  nobler  nor  more 
vital  feature  of  this  American  heritage  than 
the  policy  of  hospitality  towards  the  oppressed 
and  abused  of  all  climes  and  races.  We  know 
that  the  Russian  Jew,  and  the  Pole,  and  the 
southern  Italian  come  from  as  bitter  a  perse- 
cution, religious,  political,  economic,  as  drove 
forth  in  turn  Puritan,  Irishman,  and  German; 
and  we  would  hold  ourselves  faithless  to  the 
creed  of  human  brotherhood  if  we  spared 


word  or  deed  in  preserving  the  priceless  tra- 
dition of  the  open  door. 

ARTHUR  L.  MAYER. 
New  York. 

THE  MAN  WHO  IS  AN   IMMIGRANT 

To  THE  EDITOR; 

For  a  dozen  years  now  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing the  immigrants.  We  have  had  meet- 
ings, conventions,  dinners — is  there  anything 
of  public  concern  that  does  not  in  our  days 
run  to  conventions  and  dinners  and  sometimes 
stick  there? — commissions  that  have  studied 
the  immigrant  at  home  and  abroad,  trying  to 
help  us  to  decide  what  to  do  with  him ;  and 
we  have  arrived  at  certain  conclusions  con- 
cerning his  kind.  If  he  steals,  if  he  comes 
here  with  a  bad  name,  if  he  is  foisted  upon  us 
to  fill  some  one  else's  pockets,  if  he  is  a 
pauper  or  likely  to  become  one,  if  sick  in  a  way 
to  threaten  the  rest  of  us — we  don't  want 
him.  And  that  is  all.  Only  as  regards  the 
Asiatic  we  have  made  a  flat  verdict  of  exclu- 
sion. The  other  keeps  coming.  And  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  southern  European  is  good 
for  us  or  not,  is  unanswered ;  also,  it  seems 
likely  to  remain  so.  Why  is  this? 

Is  it  not,  perhaps,  because  it  cannot  be 
answered  fairly  on  the  lines  that  have  run  in 
our  minds?  I  say  fairly  because,  whatever 
our  likes  or  dislikes,  as  a  people  I  am  sure  we 
want  to  answer  the  question  fairly — fairly  to 
him,  fairly  to  us  and  to  the  spirit  of  our 
country:  "The  man,  not  the  money."  And 
may  not  the  reason  be  this,  that  we  have 
stared  so  long  and  so  hard  at  the  economic  end 
of  our  problem  that  we  have  lost  the  real  key 
to  it?  Have  we  not  dwelt  too  much  upon  the 
money  and  forgotten  the  man  ? 

This  is  what  I  mean  :  Suppose  we  look  more 
to  man's  ideals,  traditions,  than  at  the  money 
he  brings.  You  cannot  after  all  measure  a 
man's  fitness  for  citizenship  by  his  pocket, 
or  even  by  his  capacity  as  a  workman ;  and 
while  we  may  want  his  labor  we  want  his 
manhood  more,  if  we  are  wise.  What  then 
does  he  come  for?  To  better  his  condition? 
Good!  That  is  his  right;  fair  proof  to  start 
with  that  he  has  the  making  of  an  American 
in  him.  To  do  it,  will  he  stay  with  us?  Is  he 
prepared  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  us,  for  good 
or  ill,  or  does  he  come  just  to  earn  so  ninny 
dollars  and  go  back  to  his  own?  The  demand 
is  made  that  he  shall  be  able  to  read  or  write 
in  his  own  language,  if  not  in  ours.  That  is 
good  so  far  as  it  goes,  though  it  does  not  in 
my  judgment  go  very  far.  It  does  not  guar- 
antee quality.  If  the  man  is  a  criminal,  he 
may  be  a  much  more  dangerous  one  for  being 
taught. 

But  suppose  we  find  out  what  company  he 
kept  where  he  came  from.  Who  were  his 
heroes,  or  had  he  any?  Does  he  know  the 
great  men  of  his  own  country?  Say  he  is  an 
Italian,  what  does  he  know  of  Garibaldi?  Is 
the  splendid  story  of  United  Italy  in  any  meas- 
ure his?  If  he  is  a  Hungarian,  do  his  eyes 
shine  at  the  name  of  Kossuth?  If  a  Polander, 
at  the  mention  of  Kosciusko?  We  shall  not 
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need  to  ask  the  Jew  for  his  heroes,  though 
it  might  do  some  of  the  rest  of  us  good  to 
have  these  refugees  who  knock  rehearse  the 
deeds  of  the  Maccabees,  of  Joshua,  and  of 
Moses,  greatest  of  national  leaders  in  any  day. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that,  approach- 
ing him  from  that  angle,  we  get  at  the  real 
man,  and  thereby  at  his  value  as  a  prospec- 
tive American  citizen ;  whereas  today,  being 
concerned,  if  the  truth  be  told,  chiefly  about 
the  cheap  labor  he  brings  to  our  market,  we 
have  got  our  money's  worth  plus  the  problem 
he  has  become  in  our  cities.  Viewed  as  a 
man.  the  dreaded  immigrant  from  the  Balkan 
mountains,  for  instance,  whom  we  bury  shud- 
deringly  in  our  coal  mines,  becomes  all  at  once 
the  sturdy  battler  for  the  faith  and  freedom  of 
his  fathers  who  for  centuries  has  bearded  the 
Turk  at  his  own  door  and  held  him  back.  To 
be  sure,  he  is  not  apt  to  know  much  English, 
but  would  one  fear  damage  to  the  republic 
from  the  injection  of  such  a  strain  as  his? 

Note  that  when  dealing  with  the  whole  mat- 
ter in  this  way  no  violence  is  done  to  the 
established  custom,  where  that  is  good.  The 
thief,  the  leper,  the  anarchist,  the  man  who  is 
boosted  over  the  ocean  to  fill  some  steamship 
company's  pocket — these  are  still  left  one  side, 
and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  it  were  found 
easier  to  to  keep  out  the  brigands  who  have 
swarmed  in  from  Sicily  since  the  government 
over  there  shut  down  on  kidnapping  for  ran- 
som. We  have  them  all  here  now,  in  spite  of 
our  laws  made  to  keep  them  out  and  they  are 
carrying  on  business  successfully  at  the  new 
stand.  On  the  other  hand,  my  plan  would 
hold  the  door  wide  open  for  the  man  who 
comes  here  for  conscience  sake,  the  victim 
of  unjust  political  persecution.  When  we 
get  ready  to  slam  our  gate  against  these,  we 
shall  not  need  to  discuss  the  matter  any  more. 
There  will  be  nothing  worth  coming  after. 

Doe»  all  this  sound  visionary?  Well,  I  am 
settine  it  down  rather  to  make  us  think  then 
because  I  expect  my  way  to  be  adopted  at 
once.  But  is  it  so  visionary?  Why  was  it  we 
shut  the  Chinamen  out?  To  be  sure,  there 
are  the  standards  of  life  and  the  millions  over 
yonder.  Yet,  was  it  not  in  fact  because  his 
ideals  are  not  ours,  because  on  that  plane  we 
could  not  meet  or  understand  one  another,  and 
because,  had  it  been  otherwise,  the  Chinaman 
refused  to  be  of  us.  insisted  on  remaining  an 
exile  in  a  strange  land  and  sending  even  his 
bones  home  to  be  buried?  And  why  should  it 
be  more  unpractical,  when  you  come  right 
down  to  it.  to  find  out  whether  a  man  had  a 
patriotic  soul  to  graft  our  citizinship  on, 
than  to  ascertain  whether  he  was  a  burglar 
or  blackmailer  in  the  old  country?  To  be 


sure,  we  haven't  made  a  very  good  fist  of  that 
last,  but  we  can  do  better — shall  have  to  in 
any  event,  unless  we  are  indeed  willing  to 
harbor  the  traditional  "scum  of  Europe." 

Of  course,  there  will  then  be  the  grafting 
process.  That  is  our  end  of  it.  We  shall 
have  to  make  citizens  of  these  men.  having  as- 
certained their  fitness  for  it.  That  end  we 
have  let  lie  too  long  and  it  is,time  we  took  it 
up  As  for  that,  we  know  our  duty  and  if  we 
do  not  choose  to  do  it.  we  need  not  complain 
of  the  evils  that  flow  from  our  neglect. 

No  doubt  some  other  system  than  the  one 
that  expedites  three  or  four  thousand  im- 
migrants a  day  through  our  gate  on  Ellis 
Island  would  have  to  be  devised.  The  gate 
would  have  to  be  set  up  on  the  other  side. 
These  are  details  of  management  that  can  be 
arranged.  For  myself  I  have  never  been 
able  to  understand  why  our  whole  immigration 
business  cannot  be  conducted  exactly  as  a 
merchant  hires  help  for  his  store  or  factory.  ' 
He  does  not  engage  a  score  or  ten  score  men 
and  try  them  out  by  degrees.  He  asks  each 
applicant  if  he  can  do  the  thing  he  wants  done 
and  makes  that  the  test.  In  such  a  scheme  a 
great  national  labor  bureau,  as  comprehensive 
in  its  reach  and  operation  as  the  Weather 
Bureau,  that  would  feel  the  pulse  of  the  labor 
n.arket  every  day.  would  be  like  the  frame  of 
an  umbrella,  it  would  carry  it  all.  By  its 
aid  they  would  know  conrtantly  in  the  ports  of 
embarkation  what  kind  of  labor  was  in  de- 
mand and  where,  and  could  sift  out  that  kind 
and  send  it  over,  bound  for  the  spot  where 
it  is  needed — farmers,  mechanics,  miners,  etc., 
and  no  others.  Thus  we  should  certainly 
avoid  the  clogging  of  our  city  slums  that  is 
good  neither  for  us  nor  for  the  immigrant 
He  does  not  want  to  stay  there  but,  coming 
without  direction,  he  naturally  goes  where  his 
friends  rre  who  can  help  him.  We  know  the 
rest 

That,  I  have  been  told  more  than  once, 
organized  labor  would  never  permit.  _  Well,  if 
anyone  can  tell  me  of  anything  more  irrational 
than  organized  labor  permitting  the  cheap 
labor  of  the  world  to  come  in,  in  free  com- 
petition, while  taxing  themselves  for  its  pro- 
duct under  the  tariff  professedly  made  to 
protect  American  labor.  I  should  be  glad  to 
hear  of  it.  We  shall  have  to  use  sense  all 
around.  My  contention  is  that,  having  used 
it  in  the  selection  of  the  immigrant  who  asks 
to  become  an  American,  we  shall  be  all  the 
better  qualified  to  decide  the  question  whether 
we  have  any  right  to  shut  the  gate  against 
him  entirely. 

JACOB  A.  Rns. 
New  York. 
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Judge  Mark  on  Commerce  Dtnch. — The 
Senate's  confirmation  of  the  president's  nomi- 
nation of  Judge  Julian  W.  Mack  to  be  a  circuit 
judge  of  the  United  States,  sitting  in  the  new 
Court  of  Commerce,  puts  the  official  seal  of 


national    approval   on   a   career  of   high   use- 
fulness. 

Judge  Mack  was  born  in  San  Francisco  in 
1866.  His  parents  removed  a  few  months 
later  to  Cincinnati  where  he  was  brought  up. 
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JULIAN  W.  MACK 

He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  Law  School 
in  1887  at  the  head  of  a  class  which  included 
Charles  S.  Hamlin,  afterwards  assistant  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury;  Joseph  H.  Beale,  Jr.. 
now  professor  of  law  in  Harvard  University; 
Joseph  Lee  of  Boston,  president  of  the  Play- 
ground Association  of  America;  John  J.  Mc- 
Kelvey.  an  eminent  New  York  lawyer;  Colin 
C.  H.  Fyffe  and  George  W.  Brown,  prominent 
members  of  the  Chicago  bar,  and  John  H. 
Wigmore,  now  professor  of  law  in  Northwest- 
ern University.  At  Harvard  he  won  a  tra- 
veling fellowship,  the  first  awarded  in  many 
years  to  a  law  student,  and  spent  the  next 
three  years  abroad  pursuing  advanced  legal 
studies. 

In  189x1  he  returned  to  Cincinnati  where 
the  law  school  was  being  re-organized  under 
Gustavus  H.  Wald,  who  had  interested  Judge, 
now  President,  Taft  to  become  one  of  the 
lecturers.  The  young  attorney's  advice  and 
influence  were  utilized  in  introducing  modern 
methods  of  instruction.  In  1891  he  joined 
the  Chicago  law  firm  of  Julius  Rosenthal,  now 
continued  by  the  firm  of  Rosenthal  and 
Hamill.  Julius  Rosenthal,  a  thorough  scholar 
of  the  old  type,  and  Julian  Mack  were  fre- 
quently held  to  be  the  strongest  influence  in 
Chicago  at  that  time  for  sound  legal  learning. 
In  1893  he  was  appointed  professor  of  law  in 
Northwestern  University  Law  School,  and  in 
1902  he  joined  the  new  law  school  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  In  both  his  special  at- 
tention was  given  to  commercial  law. 

In  1903,  after  serving  a  few  months  as  a 
civil  service  commissioner,  he  was  elected  to 
the  circuit  court  of  Cook  county  and  was 
re-elected  in  1009.  While  serving  there  he 
was  assigned  to  the  Juvenile  Court  where 
his  philanthropic  spirit  and  legal  talent  ena- 
bled him  to  set  a  high  standard  of  adminis- 
tration which  has  influenced  the  conduct  of 


children's  courts  in  this  and  other  countries. 
He  has  long  been  identified  with  other  phil- 
anthropic movements.  The  Jewish  and  other 
charitable  organizations  in  Chicago  which  he 
has  served  make  a  list  too  long  to  be  enumera- 
ted here.  He  was  at  one  time  president  of  the 
Mational  Conference  of  Jewish  Charities  and 
he  has  been  a  frequent  speaker  at  the  Nation- 
al Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction. 
He  is  president  of  the  Chicago  League  for  the 
Protection  of  Immigrants  and  a  zealous  work- 
er in  the  Chicago  branch  of  the  Friends  of 
Russian  Freedom.  He  is  a  member  of  Char- 
ities Publication  Committee.  Judge  Mack 
may  be  classed  intellectually  and  emotionally 
as  a  radical.  His  natural  instinct  is  to  sym- 
pathize with  the  ideal  in  principle  and  with 
the  oppressed  in  person.  This  instinct  is 
checked  by  his  thorough  legal  training  and 
shrewd  good  sense,  and  by  his  clean,  rational 
clarity  of  view ;  all  of  which  combine  to  make 
him  realize  the  value  of  things  as  they  are, 
the  stern  necessity  of  law,  and  order,  and 
progress,  and  the  inevitable  conditioning  of  the 
ideal  by  the  now  and  here.  The  combina- 
tion is  a  peculiarly  valuable  one  for  the  du- 
ties of  the  bench,  and  it  is  precisely  the  one 
needed  at  the  present  time  of  national  af- 
fairs. 

A  Friend  of  the  Boys.—Chiet  Scout  Ernest 
Thompson  Seton  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica has  announced  that  James  E.  West  has 
begun  his  duties  as  executive  secretary  of  the 
organization,  a  position  of  much  responsibili- 
ty in  a  movement  growing  so  amazingly  fast 
There  are  now  1,400  local  councils  in  the 
United  States.  England  has  400.000  young- 
sters pledged  to  "scoutcraft,"  "doing  a  good 
turn  every  day  to  some  one  and  getting  fun 
out  of  it,"  as  the  announcement  reads. 

Mr.  West  has  unique  qualifications.  "Grad- 
uate" of  an  orphanage  and  for  many  years 
tied  to  crutches,  he  found  ways  to  go  through 
a  high  school,  and  by  years  of  night  work, 
to  win  a  degree  at  law  from  the  National  Uni- 
versity of  the  District  of  Columbia.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Pension  Ap- 
peals and  an  assistant  attorney  in  the  office 
of  the  secretary  of  the  interior.  For  two 
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years  he  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Delinea- 
tor child-rescue  campaign,  and  to  him  is 
chiefly  due  the  credit  for  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Children  called  by  President 
Roosevelt.  He  gave  up  his  law  work  to  be- 
come secretary  of  the  Washington  Playground 
Association,  and  started  that  hibernating  or- 
ganization on  an  active  and  useful  career. 
Further  and  moreover, — there  is  no  end  to 
what  the  man  has  done  and  done  well,  and  al- 
ways with  a  smile — he  has  been  superintendent 
of  the  Sunday  school  of  the  Mount  Pleasant 
Congregational  Church.  Washington,  for  five 
years,  and  has  run  up  the  enrollment  from 
300  to  l.ooo,  with  boys  and  young  men  pre- 
dominating. He  was  secretary  of  the  citi- 
zens' Committee  which  secured  a  juvenile 
court  law  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  He 
has  brought  up  by  hand  a  half  dozen  boys  for 
whom  no  one  seemed  to  feel  responsibility 
and  now  is  specializing  on  a  son  of  his  own. 
The  offices  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  are 
in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Building,  New  York. 

Tuberculosis  Worker  Promoted. — George  J. 
Nelbach  succeeds  John  A.  Kingsbury  as  as- 
sistant secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Char- 
ities Aid  Association  in  charge  of  tuberculosis 
work.  Mr.  Kingsbury,  it  will  be  remembered, 
became  general  agent  of  the  New  York  Asso- 
ciation for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor  on  January  i.  Mr.  N'elbach  has  been  in 
charge  of  local  tuberculosis  campaigns  for 
the  State  Charities  Aid  Association  for  three 
years.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity. 

For  Worktrt,  Send  to  Buffalo. — In  announ- 
cing that  his  assistant,  Paul  E.  Illman,  had 
been  made  general  secretary  of  the  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  Associated  Charities,  Frederic  Almy 
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said :  "It  is  only  two  years  since  the  Buffalo 
Charity  Organization  Society  gave  Porter  Lee 
to  Philadelphia,  but  we  would  rather  have 
men  we  cannot  keep  than  men  we  cannot 
lose." 

Mr.  Almy  is  the  only  one  of  the  group  of 
young  men  in  the  Buffalo  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society  who  has  not  been  "lost" — and 
that,  it  is  well  known,  solely  by  his  own 
choice.  The  society  has  furnished  secretaries 
to  the  charity  organization  societies  of  Phila- 
delphia. Minneapolis,  Pasadena,  Des  Moines. 
and  Springfield,  and  to  the  Philadelphia  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Chil- 
dren. It  is  rumored  that  Boston  is  seeking 
a  recruit  from  it.  All  of  which  is  a  record 
to  be  proud  of.  even  in  the  oldest  society 
of  its  kind  in  this  country,  and  an  eloquent 
testimonial  to  the  sort  of  work  and  training 
to  be  had  under  one  Frederic  Almy. 

Mr.  Illman  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard. 
While  in  college  he  was  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  the  Parker  Memorial,  which  is 
conducted  in  connection  with  Hale  House.  At 
Buffalo  he  was  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  and  manager  of 
the  Fresh  Air  Mission.  He  has  a  promising 
field  in  Syracuse,  for  the  city  is  much  alive 
to  its  social  needs  and  has  the  close  and 
friendly  co-operation  of  the  university,  the 
churches,  and  a  large  number  of  the  citizens. 

Business  Man  for  Secretary. — The  Des 
Moines  Associated  Charities  has  for  its  new 

feneral  superintendent  and  secretary  Horace 
.  Hollingsworth.  for  eighteen  years  assistant 
cashier  of  the  Valley  National  Bank.  Mr. 
Hollingsworth  has  been  interested  in  charity 
work  since  his  graduation  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa  in  1892.  Under  Jiis  direction 
the  Associated  Charities  has  plans  for  a  closer- 
knit  organization  of  charity  in  Des  Moines, 
now  a  city  of  110,000  population,  and  for 
a  new  scheme  of  .charitable  contributions 
which  in  the  past  have  been  solicited  hapha- 
zard by  various  organizations  and  institutions. 
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An  Indispensable  Reference  on 

IMMIGRATION 


The  discussion  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Federal  Immigration  Commis- 
sion adds  the  greatest  timeliness  and  im- 
portance to  Prof.  Emily  Green  Balch's 
book 


H.    S.    HOLLINGSWORTH. 

Financial  Secretary,  Philadelphia.— Berkeley 
G.  Tobey,  who  on  the  first  of  the  year  began 
new  duties  as  financial  secretary  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Society  for  Organizing  Charity,  is  the 
latest  recruit  to  the  group  of  young  men  who 
in  a  half  dozen  fields  are  pushing  forward 
the  social  work  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Tobey 
was  for  two  years  financial  secretary  of 
Brooklyn  Hospital,  following  an  earlier  expe- 
rience with  the  New  York  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society. 

Social  Worker  for  Girard  College.— There 
is  much  significance  in  the  announcement  that 
Frank  D.  Witherbee  has  been  made  field 
agent  for  Girard  College,  Philadelphia,  for 
this  old  institution  has  not  before  sought  the 
services  of  a  trained  social  worker.  It  has  a 
large  endowment  under  which  it  is  possible 
for  it  to  do  work  of  far-reaching  importance 
in  educating  industrially  the  1,500  boys  who 
are  enrolled.  Under  Cheesman  A.  Herrick, 
the  new  president  appointed  last  spring,  it  is 
going  ahead  with  new  energy  and  purpose. 

Mr.  Witherbee's  immediate  work  will  be  to 
supervise  the  selection  of  boys  who  enter  the 
institution  in  order  to  secure  those  who  can 
profit  most  from  it.  A  man  who  combines 
abounding  sympathy  heartily  expressed  with 
the  best  sort  of  social  training,  he  is  admirably 
suited  to  the  place.  For  over  four  years  he 
has  been  assistant  secretary  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Society  for  Organizing  Charity,  follow- 
ing a  brief  term  as  its  financial  secretary.  Be- 
fore that  he  was  in  charge  of  the  Joint  Appli- 
cation Bureau  in  New  York,  and  still  earlier 
of  the  boys'  work  at  Denison  House,  Boston. 

Reporting  Venereal  Diseases. — Departmental 
Control  of  Venereal  Diseases  will  be  the  sub- 
ject of  the  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of 
Sanitary  and  Moral  Prophylaxis  the  evening 
of  February  23.  at  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine.  Papers  and  discussion  will  be 
by  Prof  Frederick  H.  Gerrish  of  Portland, 
Me..  Dr.  Lucien  Home  of  Buffalo,  William  A. 
Purrington,  and  others. 


OUR  SLAVIC 
FELLOW 
CITIZENS 


Here  we  have  a  study  of  a  great  group 
of  immigrants  in  their  peasant  homes 
and  in  America.  They  are  of  the  races 
now  coming  to  us  in  greatest  numbers, 
and  they  are  largely  laborers.  They  are 
studied  smypathetically  but  critically  by 
one  who  knows  them  well.  They  not 
only  form  parts  of  the  "foreign  quar- 
ters" of  great  cities  and  industrial  towns, 
but  are  scattered  over  the  continent  as 
farmers,  shopkeepers,  workers  in  the 
trades. 

A  more  valuable  volume  for  Ameri- 
can readers  during  the  present  immigra- 
tion discussion  could  scarcely  be  penned. 

At  its  publication  the  London  Spec- 
tator hailed  "Our  Slavic  Citizens"  as  "a 
remarkable  example  of  the  thoroughness 
with  which  economic  investigation  is 
carried  on  in  the  United  States.  .  .  We 
can  warmly  recommend  this  book  to 
every  one  who  is  interested  either  in 
the  future  of  the  Slavs,  with  which  the 
future  of  Europe  promises  to  be  more 
and  more  bound  up,  or  in  the  conditions 
and  prospects  of  European  immigrants 
in  the  New  World." 

8vo,  550  pages;  49  full-page  illustrations 
of  Slavic  types  and  scenes  in  Europe 
and  America.  Price,  postpaid,  $2.50. 

CHARITIES  PUBLICATION    COMMITTEE 
105  East  22d  St.,  New  York 

February  18,  1911. 


SOCIAL  FORCES 

BY  THE  EDITOR 


THE  PEOPLE'S  COURTS 


More  than  local  interest  invests  the  attempt  now  being  made  at  Albany  to 
seize  control  for  political  purposes  of  all  the  inferior  courts  of  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  city  of  New  York.  If  it  should  be  successful  one  more  reason  would 
be  given  to  the  insurgent  West,  to  self-respecting  New  England,  and  to  the  dem- 
ocracy of  the  South,  for  rejecting  with  contempt  such  claims  to  leadership  as 
might  come  from  this  Empire  State,  if  not  indeed  to  association  on  equal  terms 
in  any  place  where  decency  is  taken  into  account,  where  public  interests  are 
put  above  private  interests.  For  this  is  not  an  academic  issue  as  to  whether 
judges  should  be  appointed  by  a  mayor  or  elected  by  the  people.  It  is  a  reckless 
and  desperate  onslaught  on  a  magistracy  which  is  already  good  and  is  every  week 
becoming  better.  The  attack  would  have  no  significance  and  no  chance  of  success 
except  for  the  fact  that  through  this  very  increasing  efficiency  in  the  public  in- 
terest these  courts  are  interfering,  as  it  was  intended  that  they  should,  with 
obnoxious  personal  and  private  interests. 

The  discussions  of  the  past  fortnight,  and  especially  the  joint  hearing  on 
February  15,  have  made  all  this  as  clear  as  daylight.  The  spokesman  for  the 
Sullivan  "ripper"  bill  described  himself  as  a  lawyer  who  has  more  practice  in 
the  police  courts  than  all  the  other  members  of  the  New  York  county  lawyers' 
association  combined.  His  claim  is  challenged,  but  there  is  enough  basis  fur  it 
to  explain  one  ground  of  his  interest.  He  finds  the  magistrates  before  whom  he 
practices  unreasonable  and  irritable.  We  are  not  surprised.  He  is  especially 
annoyed  because  former  District  Attorney  Jerome  was  able  to  put  the  fear  of 
"God  into  the  hearts  of  judges.  The  rest  of  the  community  has  found  this  rather 
a  matter  for  congratulation.  But  we  suspect  that  the  nasty  magisterial  temper 
which  troubles  our  legal  friend  is  not  so  much  a  legacy  from  the  former  district 
attorney  as  it  is  the  natural  reaction  of  the  human  and  judicial  mind  against  the 
tactics  which  lie  employs  in  their  presence.  The  speech  which  he  made  at  Albany, 
so  abusive  and  unparliamentary  that  his  party  associates  have  vied  with  the 
public  press  in  denouncing  it,  was  evidently  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  sample 
of  his  best  court  room  manner.  No  doubt  he  is  honestly  astonished  at  the  im- 
pression whirh  it  created.  Probably  he  is  quite  sincere  in  protesting  that  he 
did  not  mean  to  be  insulting  and  abusive.  What  interests  us  is  that  this  ambi- 
tious East  Side  police  court  lawyer,  who  has  been  thrown  by  the  accidents  of 
politics  into  the  position  of  chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee  in  the  Assembly, 
clearly  reveals  that  he  has  his  personal  grievances  against  the  magistrates  before 
whom  he  has  been  accustomed  to  practice.  Probably,  like  others  similarly  placed, 
he  may  have  his  own  quite  legitimate  ambition  to  take  the  place  of  one  of  them.  As 
he  has  shown  that  he  can  be  elected  to  the  Legislature,  notwithstanding  his 
grave  disqualifications,  very  likely  he  could  so  shape  matters  as  to  secure  a 
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local  judicial  nomination  and  election.  At  least  the  chances  are  that  he  could 
have  done  this  before  February  15.  With  the  unenviable  reputation  which 
he  achieved  on  that  date  it  might  be  more  difficult.  Failing  in  that,  however, 
he  might  at  least  help  to  elect  a  more  compliant  magistrate  than  the  "irritable 
dyspeptics"  before  whom  he  is  now  compelled  to  take  his  chances. 

Here  then  we  have  three  "good  reasons"  for  passing  the  "ripper"  bill  which 
legislates  out  of  office  on  a  given  date  all  of  the  fifty-five  justices  and  magistrates 
who  are  now  conducting  these  courts/  and  gives  to  each  local  district  the  right 
to  elect  its  own  magistrate  at  the  time  of  a  general  election,  incidentally  and 
quite  unnecessarily  increasing  the  number  of  judges  to  be  elected. 

FIRST.  It  would  get  rid  of  the  judges  whom  police  court  lawyers  of  a 
certain  type  and  local  politicians  find  objectionable,  unreasonable,  arbitrary, 
and  "dyspeptic" ! 

SECOND.  It  would  give  these  same  local  lawyers  or  others  like  them  a  better 
chance  than  they  now  have  to  step  into  their  places. 

THIRD.  It  would  at  best  put  the  courts  completely  at  the  disposal  and 
under  the  influence  of  the  district  leader  and  the  political  machine. 

From  the  spoilsman's  point  of  view  these  are  all  very  good  reasons.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  public  interest ;  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  unfortunate 
people,  innocent  or  guilty,  who  crowd  these  courts  as  defendants,  and  the  scarcely 
less  fortunate  people  who  come  into  them  as  complainants;  from  the  point  of 
view  of  an  orderly,  impartial,  and  fearless  administration  of  justice,  they  are 
no  reasons  at  all.  Vituperative  scorn  was  poured  out  upon  the  secretary  of  the 
City  Club,  who  was  one  of  the  opponents  of  the  bill,  because  he  claimed  to  be 
voicing  the  protest  of  the  decent  people  of  New  York.  Yet  later  discussion  has 
shown  that  his  claim  was  abundantly  justified.  Not  all  decent  citizens  are  in  the 
City  Club,  but  those  who  are  not  seem  quite  as  ready  as  those  who  are  to  speak 
their  minds  in  opposition  to  this  iniquitous  project.  We  have  yet  to  hear  from 
one  disinterested  decent  citizen  who  is  ready  to  defend  the  bill  on  its  merits. 
To  speak  for  decency  against  so  barefaced  an  attack  on  the  independence  and 
efficiency  of  magistrates  is  merely  an  obvious  public  duty,  an  assertion  not  of 
offensive  superiority  but  of  common  sense. 

We  have  not  dwelt  on  the  particular  objections  to  the  bill,  that  in  its  present 
form  it  would  put  an  end  to  such  specialized  work  as  that  of  the  two  night 
courts  and  the  domestic  relations  court,  which  have  already  won  their  way  to 
immense  popular  favor.  The  fundamental  objection  to  the  bill  lies  against  its 
fundamental  purpose  That  it  would  undo  the  extraordinary  progress  of  the 
last  year  should  insure  its  defeat ;  but  even  if,  as  its  sponsors  profess  to  desire, 
all  these  improvements  could  be  retained  under  the  new  scheme,  as  they  clearly 
could  not,  it  would  still  deserve  all  the  public  indignation  which  it  has  aroused, 
for  the  reason  that  its  sole  effect  under  existing  conditions  would  be  to  put  the 
people's  courts  into  the  vest  pockets  of  district  leaders.  We  have  no  quarrel 
with  district  leaders  as  such ;  but  we  have  with  the  project  to  add  the  courts 
to  their  available  assets. 
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HOIST     BY    THEIR 
OWN  BILLINGSGATE 

many  years  advocates  of  city 
progress  in  New  York  have  been  galled 
by  the  tight  rein  held  over  the  city  by 
an  up-state  majority  of  a  Legislature 
trained  to  make  laws  for  the  metropolis 
by  their  experience  of  the  difficult  prob- 
lems of  township  finances  and  the  ad- 
ministrative subtleties  of  district  school 
boards.  This  year,  through  Tammany 
Hall,  the  city  in  a  general  way  controls 
the  Legislature,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
see  what  happens. 

The  first  hearing  on  a  city  bill— the 
Sullivan  bill,  incidentally  drawn  in  such 
a  way  as  to  do  away  with  the  chief  im- 
provements in  the  minor  courts  which 
followed  the  enactment  of  the  Page  law 
— was  made  the  occasion  for  venting  on 
a  delegation  of  social  workers  a  heaped 
up  measure  of  billingsgate.  Thus  does 
history  repeat  itself,  for  Tammany's  first 
control  of  the  state  Legislature  has  le<l 
to  just  such  a  scene  as  was  familiar  when 
it  had  complete  control  of  the  city  years 
ago  under  Boss  Tweed  and  Mayor'  Van 
U'yck.  And  thus  does  fable  reverse  it- 
self, for  the  delegation  did  not 

Come  home  from  the  ride  with  the  lady  inside 
And  the  smile  on  the  face  of  the  Tiger. 

bin  rejoicing  in  the  probable  defeat  of 
the  measure  by  the  very  zeal  «>f  it< 
friends.  It  is  now  currently  understood 
that  the  bill  will  not  be  made  an  organ- 
ization measure  and,  in  an  interview  in 
the  Evening  Post,  a  Tammany  member 
of  the  Legislature  declares  outright  that 
this  incident  makes  him  ashamed  of  his 
connection  with  the  organization 

Here  were  men  and  women  from  New 
York  city  whose  own  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives sneered  at  their  motives,  call- 
ing them  "highbrows"  and  "high  collar 
dudes",  accusing  them  of  working  for 
their  "pay  envelope",  and  branding  them 
as  "professional  reformers",  and  their 
opposition  to  the  bill  as  "insincere,  false, 
and  dishonest"  and  calculated  to  result  in 
"hysteria."  The  chief  advocate  of  the 
bill  was  able  to  see  merely  a  selfish  de- 
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mand  for  continuing  the  salaries  of 
women  probation  officers  in  the  plea  of 
a  woman  who  spoke  against  the  bill  from 
years  of  devoted  work  for  a  salvage  of 
fallen  girls.  The  personal  appearance 
of  some  of  the  speakers  was  made  the' 
subject  cf  remarks,  greeted  by  laughter 
by  members  of  the  committee. 
__  The  delegation  represented  the  City 
Club,  the  Charity  Organization  Society, 
the  New  York  Probation  Association, 
the  Woman's  Municipal  League,  the 
Board  of  City  .Magistrates,  the  Court  of 
Special  Sessions,  and  the  State  Supreme 
Court. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Assembly- 
man Aaron  J.  Levy,  the  man  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  affair,  is  a  police 
court  lawyer,  and  that  the  method  he 
employed  was  the  police  court  method 
of  browbeating  and  blunt  invective 
which  the  Sullivan  bill  would  once  more 
make  possible  in  police  courts.  The 
.'•-veiling  Post  has  since  shown  him  to 
have  taken  her  whole  savings  from  an 
immigrant  woman  in  deep  trouble,  and 
then  to  have  secured  payment  from  the 
city  as  her  attorney  on  the  claim  that  she 
was  penniless.  He  has  long  been  a 
candidate  for  magistrate,  but  has  failed 
of  appointment.  His  chances  for  the 
jiosition,  it  has  been  pointed  out,  would 
probably  be  improved  if  the  office  were 
elective.  The  papers  point  out  further 
that  he  is  a  political,  and  his  brother  a 
financial,  associate  of  the  Sullivans. 

The  "ripper"  bill,  as  readers  of  THE 
SURVEY  will  remember,  proposes  to  do 
away  with  the  appointment  by  the  mayor 
of  city  magistrates  and  justices  of  the 
Court  of  Special  Sessions  and  to  substi- 
tute their  election  by  districts.  This 
was  the  practice  prior  to  1873  and  was 
held  responsible  for  making  police  courts 
a  term  of  reproach  rather  than  an  instru- 
ment for  securing  justice.  The  proposed 
change  would  do  away  with  the  central- 
ized organization  which  under  the  Page 
law  makes  each  justice  and  magistrate 
responsible  to  his  chief  and  he  in  turn 
to  the  mayor.  It  would  make  them  de-. 
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pendent  upon  district  leaders  for  nomi- 
nation and  election,  thereby  turning  over 
fifty-five  new  positions  to  the  leaders. 
It  would  abolish  the  night  courts  and  the 
Court  of  Domestic  Relations,  as  they  are  • 
courts  for  the  whole  city  and  the  law 
provides  that  a  judge  elected  in  a  district 
can  sit  only  in  that  district.  The  detail 
of  what  all  this  would  mean  need  not  be 
repeated  here. 

The  New  York  Times  finds  the  real 
motive  of  the  bill  to  be  not  patronage, 
but  the  well-known  relations  of  politi- 
cal leaders  to  vice.  However  respect- 
able some  men  near  the  top,  the  machine 
at  bottom  is  supported  by  the  profits  of 
vice  either  directly,  through  ownership 
of  resorts  by  some  of  its  leaders,  or  in- 
directly through  "protection."  Every  step 
forward  by  the  minor  courts  under  the 
Page  law,  it  might  be  shown,  curtailed 
this  power.  The  night  courts  did  away 
with  the  professional  bondsmen,  limited 
to  a  degree  the  power  of  men  who  live 
on  the  earnings  of  prostitutes,  and  made 
more  difficult  the  recruiting  of  white 
slaves.  The  Court  of  Domestic  Rela- 
tions greatly  hampered  the  activities  of 
police  court  lawyers.  The  organization 
under  a  chief  magistrate  holds  the  whole 
body  more  strictly  to  account.  Should 
the  courts  go  on  developing  to  the  high- 
est point  possible  under  the  Page  law, 
simple  justice  will  become  a  fairly  easy 
and  unclelayecl  matter,  with  little  call  for 
the  services  of  Mr.  Levy  and  his  associ- 
ates. Summing  up,  the  Times  says : 
"Sullivan's  bill  to  make  the  magistrates 
elective  is  so  obviously  calculated  to  in- 
crease the  revenue  for  'protection'  that 
even  decent  Tammany  men  are  ashamed 
of  it."  Further,  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
Tammany  leaders  would  not  be  the  only 
beneficiaries,  for  the  bill  would  throw 
patronage  and  power  to  republican  lead- 
ers in  republican  districts,  and  it  is  held 
by  many  to  be  in  fact  not  a  measure 
urged  by  any  political  organization  as 
such,  but  a  move  of  and  by  certain  dis- 
trict leaders  regardless  of  party. 

"CLOSE  EARLY"  SLOGAN 
FOR      NEXT     CHRISTMAS 

Aside  from  the  elaborate  and  encour- 
aging address  of  the  Rev.  John  A.  Ryan 


of  St.  Paul  Seminary  on  Minimum  Wage 
Boards,  to  which  the  closing  session  was 
chiefly  devoted,  the  twelfth  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Consumers'  League, 
held  in  Pittsburgh,  gave  more  time  to 
shortening  working  hours  than  to  any 
other  theme.  Reports  on  the  Christmas 
shopping  season  were  uniformly  cheer- 
ing. Since,  however,  hundreds  of  mer- 
chants, in  scores  of  places,  cut  prices  on 
the  days  immediately  preceding  Christ- 
mas, thus  rewarding  the  late  comers,  the 
cry  for  the  next  holiday  seas  m  will  have 
to  be,  "Deal  with  merchants  who  close 
early,"  not  merely,  "Shop  early !"  Early 
closing  is,  after  all,  the  chief  aim  of  the 
shop  early  campaign. 

Plans  are  already  under  way  for  the 
Saturday  half  holiday  campaign  for  next 
summer.  While  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, Boston,  and  many  other  great  cities 
already  have  this  beneficent  usage,  in 
hundreds  of  smaller  ones  the  stores  are 
kept  open  extra  late  on  summer  Satur- 
days. 

The  following  resolution,  unanimously 
adopted,  sums  up  the  attitude  of  the 
meeting  in  relation  to  the  short  working 
day: 

Whereas,  the  Consumers'  League  of  the 
City  of  New  York  passed  a  resolution  endors- 
ing the  movement  of  the  expressmen  to  ob- 
tain a  reduction  of  their  working  day  from 
thirteen  hours  to  ten  hours,  the  National  Con- 
sumers' League  assembled  in  council  places 
itself  on  record  as  approving  an  eight  hours 
day  and  endorses  attempts  to  reach  this  stand- 
ard. 

Resolutions  approving  honest  labeling 
of  beer  and  whiskey  have  already  been 
made  public  through  the  daily  press.  The 
National  Consumers'  League  reasserted 
this  position,  because  untruthful  labeling 
of  any  food,  drug,  or  beverage,  leads  in- 
evitably to  similar  frauds  all  along  the 
line. 

Another  resolution,  based  on  the  case 
of  the  boy  of  twelve  sentenced  to  five 
years'  confinement  for  stealing  five  dol- 
lars from  a  special  delivery  letter,1  pro- 
tested "against  the  employment  of  minors 
under  twenty-one  years  in  the  delivery  of 
mail,  whether  such  employment  be  di- 
rectly by  the  post  office  officials  or  in- 
directly under  contract  with  local  deliv- 
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ery  companies,"  and  affirmed  that  "mail 
matter  of  all  classes  should  be  delivered 
by  adult  responsible  employes  of  the  fed- 
eral government.  Copies  of  the  resolu- 
tion have  been  sent  to  President  Taft, 
Postmaster  General  Hitchcock,  and  the 
appropriate  committees  of  Congress. 

TOWN  MEETING 
OF    CITY     SIZE 

Some  of  the  people  of  Seattle  were 
particularly  well  equipped  this  year  to 
discuss  the  measures  before  the  Legis- 
lature, which  is  about  closing  its  annual 
term  of  sixty  days,  as  a  result  of  the 
Pre-Legislature  Institute  held  at  the  sug- 
n  of  the  Social  Service  Club.  The 
Municipal  League,  a  virile  young  organ- 
ization, stood  sponsor  for  the  institute; 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  gave  the  use  of  its  audi- 
torium ;  prominent  citizens  acted  as  pre- 
siding officers  during  the  four  days'  ses- 
sions, and  the  Rev.  Sidney  Strong,  an 
active  participant  in  all  social  and  civic 
matters  in  Seattle,  was  president. 

The  institute  discussed  proposed  legis- 
lation regarding  child  labor,  an  eight- 
hour  day  for  women,  state  supervision 
of  charities,  juvenile  court,  workmen's 
compensation,  local  option,  the  short  bal- 
lot, direct  legislation,  and  closed  with  an 
address  on  law  enforcement  by  Judge  J. 
T.  Ronald  of  the  Superior  Court.  The 
general  plan  was  to  present  both  sides, 
and  it  worked  well  in  even  so  mooted  a 
question  as  local  option,  on  which  speech- 
es were  made  by  representatives  of  the 
Anti-Saloon  League  and  the  Liquor 
Dealers'  League. 

The  attendance  at  the  institution  aver- 
aged over  two  hundred.  It  was  under- 
stood that  no  resolutions  were  to  be 
passed  by  the  institute.  The  newspapers 
gave  good  reports  of  the  proceedings,  and 
the  meetings  came  nearer  to  being 
"town-meetings"  than  any  previously 
known.  A  list  of  the  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives and  how  to  reach  them  was 
printed  on  the  programs.  The  expense 
of  carrying  on  the  institute  was  less  than 
twenty-five  dollars. 

If  good  government  depends  upon 
intelligent  sympathy  in  the  affairs  of 
government,  then  such  an  institute, 
which  could  be  held  in  any  city,  town, 


or  village,  standing  for  frank  and  non- 
partisan  discussion  of  public  issues, 
would,  the  members  hold,  be  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  civic  good. 

SOCIAL  CAUSES 
OF    BLINDNESS 

Helen  Keller  put  the  social  causes  of 
blindness  in  the  clearest  sorf  of  way  at 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts 
Association  for  Promoting  the  Interests 
of  the  Blind,  which  discussed  the  preven- 
tion of  blindness  and  the  conservation  of 
eyesight.  She  said: 

The  trouble  with  most  of  us  is  that  we  do 
not  understand  the  essential  relation  between 
poverty  and  disease.  This  case  of  blindness, 
the  physician  says,  resulted  from  ophthalmia. 
It  was  really  caused  by  a  dark,  overcrowded 
room,  by  the  indecent  herding  together  of 
human  beings  in  insanitary  tenements.  We 
are  told  that  another  case  of  blindness  re- 
sulted from  the  bursting  of  a  wheel.  The 
true  cause  was  an  employer's  failure  to  safe- 
guard his  machine.  Investigations  show  that 
there  are  many  ingenious  safeguards  for  ma- 
chinery which  are  not  adopted  because  their 
adoption  would  diminish  the  manufacturer's 
profits.  We  Americans  have  been  slow,  dis- 
honorably slow,  in  taking  measures  for  the 
protection  of  our  workmen. 

Our  worst  foes  are  ignorance,  poverty,  and 
the  unconscious  cruelty  of  our  commercial 
society.  These  are  the  causes  of  blindness; 
these  are  the  enemies  which  destroy  the  sight 
(if  children  and  workmen  and  undermine  the 
health  of  mankind.  So  long  as  these  enemies 
remain  unvanquislied,  so  long  will  there  be 
blind  and  crippled  men  and  women.  To  study 
the  diseases  and  accidents  which  cause  loss  of 
sight,  and  to  learn  how  the  surgeon  can  pre- 
vent or  alleviate  them,  is  not  enough.  We 
should  strive  to  put  an  end  to  the  conditions 
which  produce  the  diseases  and  accidents. 

Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis  of  Buffalo  reviewed 
the  more  common  causes  of  blindness, 
the  familiar  cases  of  ophthalmia  ncona- 
tonnn  and  inherited  blindness.  He 
showed,  too,  how  the  danger  of  sight- 
lessness is  creeping  into  the  poorly  light- 
ed school  room  and  how  badly  printed 
school  books  and,  "more  than  all,  too 
long  and  persistent  demands  upon  the 
adolescent  eye  for  neat  work"  are  mak- 
ing defective  eyes.  Badly  lighted  work- 
shops are  also  sources  of  frequent  blind- 
ing accidents,  as  well  as  causes  of  poor 
work.  Dr.  Lewis  quoted  the  editor  of 
the  Illuminating  Engineer  to  the  effect 
that  the  loss  of  three  minutes'  time  on 
the  part  of  a  workman  because  of  im- 
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perfect  lighting  in  a  factory  would  cost 
more  than  adequate  lighting  for  that  man 
for  the  entire  day;  while  an  uncertain 
light  not  only  produces  lowered  efficiency 
— injures  the  eyes  of  the  man — but  may 
result  in  an  accident,  the  cost  of  which 
may  be  many  thousands  of  dollars.  Good 
illuminating  is  a  paying  investment  to 
every  employer  of  labor,  he  said. 

INNOVATIONS  IN  THE 
PITTSBURGH    BUDGET 

For  the  first  time  a  step — it  might 
more  properly  be  termed  half  a  step — 
has  been  ventured  in  Pittsburgh  to  take 
the  taxpayers  into  the  confidence  of  the 
city  administration  regarding  the  distri- 
bution of  the  annual  appropriations  of 
over  $13,500,000.  On  February  2  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Budget  Conference 
and  citizens  generally  were  invited  to 
meet  tli2  finance  committee  of  Councils. 
The  net  result  of  the  civic  recommenda- 
tions was  a  request  for  an  increase  of 
$8,000, 

Mayor  Magee  had  his  directors  make 
public  their  estimates  for  the  ensuing 
year  in  December,  following  requests 
from  the  Budget  Conference  and  citi- 
zens' petitions.  .Heretofore  the  Pitts- 
burgh custom  has  been  to  hurl  a  mass  of 
figures  at  Councils  in  February,  at  the 
last  minute  permissible  by  law,  and 
follow  the  onslaught  with  pressure  on 
behalf  of  the  "poor  firemen  and  police- 
men" whose  salaries  were  held  up.  A 
deliberate  and  detailed  study  of  the  bud- 
get was  thus  impossible,  and  sessions  of 
the  finance  committee  have  been  known 
at  which  appropriations  approximated  a 
million  dollars  a  minute. 

During  the  past  fifteen  months  a  fight 
has  been  waged  in  behalf  of  the  theory 
that  taxpayers  have  a  right  to  know  how 
their  money  is  to  be  spent.  Inaugurated 
by  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  committee, 
the  effort  to  secure  proper  publicity  has 
been  carried  on  by  the  Budget  Confer- 
ence organized  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Allied  Boards  of  Trade.  An  opening 
wedge  has  been  driven  and  future  hopes 
focus  on  a  budget  exhibit.  In  view 
of  the  inertia  which  has  had  to  be  dis- 
pelled, the  actual  accomplishment  of  this 


year's  agitation  is  far  from  a  negligible 
factor;  future  hopes  focus  on  a  budget 
exhibit. 

It  would  seem  that  one  of  the  next 
steps  to  be  taken  by  the  conference  is  to 
improve  the  city's  methods  of  keeping 
records  and  the  form  of  budget  esti- 
mates, so  that,  having  the.  proposed  ap- 
propriations, it  may  be  in  position  to 
sanction  or  disapprove  with  an  all-round 
knowledge  of  the  values  to  be  consid- 
ered. Because  of  these  limitations,  the 
budget  conference  was  forced  to  confine 
its  recommendations  to  the  Department 
of  Charities  and  Correction.  It  suggest- 
ed the  employment  of  an  expert  alienist 
and  five  more  attendants  in  the  insane 
department,  so  that  modern  methods 
might  supersede  the  present  strap  and 
straight-jacket  treatment. 

AN    EXPERIMENT 
WORTH  REPEATING 

The  dance  held  in  Public  School  No. 
40,  on  the  evening  of  January  20,  which 
was  attended  by  some  300  young  people 
and  a  score  or  so  of  parents  and  teachers, 
was  the  first  thing  of  its  kind  in  New 
York.  A  short  program  of  music  and 
speechmaking  preceded  the  dance,  which 
lasted  until  1 1  o'clock.  Several  members 
of  the  local  school  board  were  present 
and  they,  as  well  as  many  mothers  and 
teachers,  took  part  in  the  dancing.  While 
conducted  ostensibly  by  a  committee  of 
the  "junior  alumni"  for  the  benefit  of 
their  members  and  their  girl  friends,  the 
dance  was  actually  promoted  and  sup- 
ported by  the  local  Home  and  School 
Association  with  the  active  co-operation 
of  Principal  Joseph  K.  Van  Denburg 
and  his  teachers.  According  to  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Board  of  Education  assem- 
bly rooms  may  be  used  only  until  10 
o'clock,  but  in  this  instance  an  additional 
hour  was  granted. 

Dancing  has  been  a  part  of  other  social 
occasions  held  in  New  York  school- 
houses  by  teachers,  high  school  classes, 
and  recreation  center  staffs,  but  the  affair 
at  "Forty"  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
out  and  out  grammar  school  dance  ever 
held  in  New  York.  Its  marked  success 
and  the  amount  of  inexpensive,  whole- 
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some  recreation  that  is  possible  under 
such  circumstances  lead  to  the  hope  that 
neighborhood  dances  may  become  a  cus- 
tom in  Xew  York  school  buildings. 

RECALL  OF  THE 
SEATTLE  MAVOR 

The  recall  had  its  first  thorough  test 
in  a  city  i>t  considerable  size  when  the 
voters  of  Seattle  put  out  of  office  Mayor 
Hiram  G.  Gill,  who  had  served  less  than 
the  first  year  of  the  term  for  which  he 
was  elected  last  spring,  and  put  in  his 
place  George  W.  Dilling.  The  most 
noteworthy  previous  use  of  the  recall  in 
a  large  city  was  by  Los  Angeles,  where 
former  Mayor  Harper  gave  way  to  May- 
or Alexander,  but  Mayor  Harper  re- 
signed as  soon  as  the  machinery  of  the 
recall  had  been  set  in  motion.  In  Seat- 
tle Mayor  Gill  fought  to  the  last  ditch 
and  did  not  acknowledge  defeat  until  tin- 
vote  counted  him  out. 

Mayor  Dilling  was  elected  on  Febru- 
ary 7  by  a  vote  of  31,900  to  25,680  for 
former  Mayor  Gill  and  4,580  for  the  so- 
cialist candidate.      It  was  acknowl- 
on  all  sides  that  the  votes  by 
their  first  in  Seattle — was  a  large  i 
in  the  overthrow  of  Gill. 

Details  of.  the  situation  report  that  the 
election  of  Gill  last  spring  was  accom- 
plished by  large  business  interests  de- 
is  to  veto  proposed  heavy  regrading 
undertakings  and  city  improvements 
ht  by  newly  annexed  suburbs,  and 
he  "personal  liberty"  element 
attle  under  his  administration  is  said  to 
have  been  a  "wide  open"  town  in  the 
broadest  sense  of  that  term.  There  was 
much  talk  of  a  vice  syndicate  alleged  to 
be  making  huge  profits  through  the  ac- 
quiescence of  a  police  force  manipu- 
lated by  Chief  Wappenstein,  a  Gill  ap- 
pointee. Last  summer,  while  Mayor 
Gill  was  on  a  trip  to  Alaska,  an  "insur- 
gent" councilman  became  president  of 
the  council  by  chance.  He  ordered  the 
flagrant  law  violators  to  close  up,  dis- 
charged Chief  Wappenstein.  and  thus 
gave  Gill,  on  his  hurried  return  home,  a 
chance  to  show  his  hand.  Gill  at  once 
reinstated  Wappenstein.  The  council 
then  ordered  an  investigation  of  the  sit- 
uation, especially  of  police  graft.  The 
recently  organized  Public  Welfare 


League  obtained  an  injunction  order  for- 
bidding Gill  to  violate  the  state  law  and 
the  city  ordinances  by  establishing  a 
"red-light"  district. 

Meanwhile  recall  petitions  were  filed. 
Through  "a  taxpayer",  attorneys  for  Gill 
secured  an  injunction  from  a  federal 
judge  forbidding  the  counci^  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  recall  election.  On  an 
appeal  by  the  Public  Welfare  League 
this  injunction  was  dissolved  and  the 
case  of  the  "taxpayer"  was  dismissed. 
The  recall  campaign  was  then  on  in  full 
force. 

The  candidate  of  the  Public  Welfare 
League  was  George  W.  Dilling,  a  well 
known  real  estate  man,  former  member 
of  the  state  Legislature,  and  a  "progress- 
ive" republican  who  had  supported  Sen- 
ator-elect Poindexter.  The  fight  against 
Gill  rallied  most  of  the  civic  and  religious 
organizations  of  Seattle.  For  example, 
one  of  the  culminating  meetings  on  the 
Sunday  afternoon  before  election  was 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ministerial 
Association.  The  presiding  officer  was 
a  representative  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Speeches  were  made  by  prominent  min- 
isters and  civic  leaders. 

The  vote  of  women  was  very  large, 
for  one  of  the  factors  in  securing  the 
women  suffrage  state  law  was  the  indig- 
nation over  the  "wide  open"  policy  of 
Mayor  Gill  in  Seattle.  The  registra- 
tion last  spring,  before  women  suffrage 
came  in,  was  42,000.  At  the  recall  elec- 
tion it  was  71,000,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  out  of  23,000  women  registered,  no 
less  than  20,000  voted,  despite  the  fact 
that  in  many  instances  the  polling  places 
had  been  put  where  it  was  thought  wo- 
men would  not  be  likely  to  go. 

PLAN  EUROPEAN    TOUR 
FOR    SOCIAL   WORKERS 

When  Professor  Bailey  of  Yale  be- 
gan to  bring  his  students  to  the  Bowery 
for  sociological  observation,  the  New 
York  press  ridiculed  such  "shimming  ex- 
peditions." Of  late,  however,  our  most 
nrogressive  magazines  and  schools  have 
demonstrated  the  value  of  carefully  sur- 
veying conditions  and  agencies,  if  we 
are  to  participate  intelligently  in  social 
movements.  Gradually  the  scope  of  in- 
vestigation has  been  extended  to  other 
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countries,  and  "we  have  had  parties  of 
European  experts  studying  our  systems 
of  prison  administration  and  American 
commissions  studying  foreign  methods 
of  municipal  control.  In  other  fields  va- 
cation travel  has  been  organized  into  a 
sort  of  international  university  extension 
movement  to  the  extent  that  every  sum- 
mer groups  of  students  direct  their 
course  toward  the  historic  and  artistic 
centers  of  the  Old  World.  Now  comes 
in  turn  the  announcement  of  a  European 
tour  for  social  workers. 

H.  W.  Dunning  and  Company  of  Bos- 
ton have  arranged  a  summer  pilgrimage 
to  the  most  notable  centers  of  philan- 
thropic, industrial,  and  civic  advance  in 
England  and  on  the  continent.  The  itiner- 
ary includes  visits  to  children's  homes, 
London  settlements,  and  English  garden 
cities;  the  study  of  Belgian  co-operative 
concerns,  the  Bielefeld  refuges,  and  the 
social  museums  of  Berlin;  investigation 
of  Bavarian  labor  bureaus,  Swiss  indus- 
trial colonies,  and  Parisian  creches.  In- 
formal conferences  with  the  directors  of 
progressive  agencies  abroad  are  included 
in  the  plan.  The  party  will  be  conducted 
by  Howard  B.  Woolston,  professor  of 
sociology  in  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  formerly  headworker  of 
Goodrich  House,  Cleveland. 


EDITORIAL  GRIST 

WASHINGTON'S   DAY   FOR 
CITIZENSHIP 

GRAHAM  TAYLOR 

There  can  be  no  moral  and  national 
tragedy  greater  than  to  lower  the  aspira- 
tions and  lessen  the  love  of  liberty  by 
which  most  of  our  immigrants  are  moved 
to  make  the  struggle  and  sacrifice  of  their 
lives  to  reach  the  land  of  Washington 
and  Lincoln.  In  sorry  contrast  with  their 
proud  hope  and  high  endeavor  are  the 
shameful  and  painful  disclosures  of  the 
wholesale  barter  of  the  American  birth- 
right of  native-born  citizens  in  Adams 
county,  O. ;  in  the  Danville  congression- 
al district  in  Illinois,  and  in  the  Legis- 
lature of  Lincoln's  state.  This  collapse 
of  citizenship  at  once  overshadows  and 


intensifies  the  otherwise  portentous 
problem  of  distributing  and  assimilating 
the  foreign  elements  of  our  population. 

The  observance  of  Washington's  birth- 
day as  a  civic  holiday  in  Chicago  this 
year  afforded  a  refreshing  and  encourag- 
ing outlook,  in  turning  toward  which  our 
whole  country  may  find  relief  and  hope. 
The  Union  League  Club,  which  in  Chi- 
cago as  elsewhere  owes  its  origin  to  a 
patriotic  purpose,  has  reinforced  its  hith- 
erto valuable  service  to  this  end  by  gain- 
ing the  co-operation  of  practically  all 
the  foreign  elements  of  the  population. 
For  over  thirty  years  the  club  has  given 
its  members  and  friends  the  privilege  of 
hearing  on  that  day  the  foremost  states- 
men, including  nearly  all  the  presidents 
of  the  United  States.  For  several  years 
it  has  furnished  the  high  school  pupils 
and  teachers  a  similar  opportunity.  This 
year  a  great  mass  meeting  for  people  of 
foreign  birth  and  parentage  was  arrang- 
ed by  the  club,  with  the  enthusiastic  andl 
united  co-operation  of  the  presidents  of 
all  the  great  national  societies,  and  rep- 
resentative citizens  and  editors  of  for- 
eign-speaking peoples.  The  4,000  seats 
of  the  First  Regiment  Armory  were  fill- 
ed by  holders  of  admission  tickets  re- 
stricted to  those  within  the  specific  prov- 
ince of  the  meeting. 

This  great  opportunity  to  initiate  a 
series  of  similar  patriotic  occasions  was 
improved  to  the  utmost  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  Jane  Addams.  At  the 
heart  of  every  immigrant  colony,  in 
school  buildings,  recreation  centers, 
church  halls,  settlement  houses  and  other 
headquarters,  illustrated  lectures  on 
American  history  and  citizenship  will  be 
systematically  and  consecutively  given  by 
representatives  of  the  various  nationali- 
ties in  their  respective  languages.  Their 
societies  will  sing  the  patriotic  songs  of 
the  old  countries  and  the  new. 

Such  co-operation  on  equal  terms  will 
not  only  develop  the  patriotism  of  those 
who  have  adopted  this  country  as  their 
own,  but  will  add  significance  to  the 
citizenship  of  those  who  cannot  tell  why 
they  were  born  here  and  who  therefore 
sometimes  lose  the  sense  of  what  it 
means  to  be  an  American.  It  will  also- 
reimpress  the  vital  importance  of  the  part 
which  the  public  schools  and  librariesy 
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playground  associations  and  immigrant 
protective  leagues,  the  churches  and  the 
settl  ments  "schools  for  citizenship" 
should  take  in  the  work  of  interpreting 
immigrants  and  natives  to  one  another, 
and  in  welding  them  into  a  composite 
citizenship.  Pageants  and  play  festivals, 
folk  songs  and  dances,  flags  and  fellow- 
ship, national  music  and  international 
speech  should  make  Washington's  Birth- 
day a  type,  to  the  keynote  of  which  all 
other  days  of  the  year  should  be  set. 

finer  reciprocity  illumines  the 
American  spirit  than  that  which  antici- 
pated by  a  few  weeks  this  community  of 
interests  prompted  by  Washington's 
Birthday.  Over  on  the  West  Side  of 
Chicago  is  the  home  plant  of  the  great- 
est mail  order  supply  house  in  the  world. 
At  the  head  of  its  business  and  its  many 
thousands  of  employes  is  Julius  Rosen- 
wald,  the  wealthiest  Jewish  merchant  in 
Chicago.  Down  on  the  South  Side,  in 
the  "Black  Belt,"  are  the  great  majority 
of  the  neediest  and  most  neglected  fam- 
ilies among  the  city's  50,000  Negroes. 
Between  these  two  great  human  interests 
rises  the  sixteen-story  central  building  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
This  is  the  setting  for  a  truly  great  act. 
The  time  chosen  for  its  announcement 
was  the  Christian  Christmas  holiday  sea- 
son. Speaking  to  500  representative  Negro 
citizens,  the  foremost  representative  of 
Chicago's  Jewish  people  offered  to  give 
to  the  Christian  Association  of  Chicago, 
and  to  that  of  any  other  American  city, 
$25,000  for  a  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  building  for  the  use  of  Ne- 
gro men  and  boys,  wherever  others  will 
add  $75.000  to  complete  the  erection  and 
equipment  of  an  adequate  structure. 

Mr.  Rosen wald  based  his  gift  on  the 
propriety  of  a  member  of  the  world's 
most  persecuted  race  doing  something  for 
America's  most  persecuted  people ;  and 
upon  the  confidence  he  had  "that  the 
Jew  has  a  good  chance  in  this  country 
and,  if  he  behaves  himself  properly,  will 
some  day  come  into  his  own,"  and  "that 
the  colored  man  has  only  to  do  the  same." 
This  he  was  sure  of,  notwithstamling 
the  fact  that  "there  are  clubs  in  Chicago, 
representing  what  you  might  call  the  best 
type  of  citizenship,  one  of  them  a  club 


of  university  men,  that  do  not  admit 
Jews  to  membership."  His  magnanimity 
of  spirit  is  still  further  exemplified  by 
intrusting  not  only  this  great  gift,  but 
$100,000  more,  to  the  permanent  funds 
of  the  Chicago  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  to  whose  active  membership 
he  himself,  as  a  Jew,  is  not  eligible.  In 
his  judgment  "both  in  the  interest  of  the 
colored  race  and  in  the  interest  of  the 
country,  ...  it  is  the  duty  of  the  white 
people  irrespective  of  their  religious  be- 
liefs, to  evidence  their  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  these  their  neighbors  by  as- 
sisting to  supply  this  need." 

In  thus  acting  upon  this  judgment,  he 
felt  that  he  is  no  less  loyally  a  Jew  in 
working  toward  "peace  on  earth  and 
good  will  to  men"  as  the  highest  ideal, 
and  in  working  through  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  because  there  is  no 
organization  better  suited  for  this  work." 
Such  reciprocity  of  feeling  soon  be- 
came that  of  fact.  The  Negroes  who 
promised  $50,000  raised  $66,000,  and 
then  other  white  friends  added  $75,000, 
thus  doubling  the  total  amount  upon  the 
raising  of  which  Mr.  Rosenwald  con- 
ditioned his  gift.  The  spirit  prompting 
and  expressed  by  this  magnanimous  act 
is  worthy  not  only  of  Washington's  loy- 
alty to  his  country,  but  of  the  truest  love 
of  fellowmen  inculcated  either  by  the 
Old  Testament  or  the  New. 

ROUTINE  AND  IDEALS 

JOHN  HAYNES  HOLMES 
Church  of  the  Mc.siih,  New  York 

No  pages  in  Miss  Addams's  Twenty 
Years  at  Hull  House1  are  more  interest- 
ing than  those  in  which  she  explains  \vhy 
she  has  never  identified  herself  with  the 
socialists,  or  any  other  organization  of 
men  who  are  committed  to  one  specific 
ideal  of  human  welfare  or  method  of  so- 
cial reform.  There  is  something  almost 
pathetic  in  her  statement  that  she  would 
"have  been  most  grateful  to  accept  the 
tenets  of  socialism"  and  "longed  for  the 
comfort  of  a  definite  social  creed,  which 
should  afford  at  one  and  the  same  time 
an  explanation  of  the  social  chaos,  and 

"Twentv    Yenri    nt    Hull    ITonap.      By    Jane    Ad- 
dams.       The     Macmlllan     Company.       New    York. 
Pp.  462.     By  mall  of  THE  SOBVBY,  $2.50. 
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the  logical  step  toward  its  better  order- 
ing" ;  and  there  is  something  almost  sub- 
lime also  in  her  persistent  refusal  to  join 
a  fellowship  which  "depends  upon  iden- 
tity of  creed,"  and  in  her  steadfast  "de- 
sire to  bear  independent  witness  to  social 
righteousness." 

Miss  Addams  is  plainly  conscious  of 
her  kinship  with  the  socialists,  and  more 
than  once  she  expresses  her  unqualified 
admiration  for  "that  gallant  company" 
who  are  making  such  a  "devoted  effort 
to  understand  and  relieve"  those  oppres- 
sive conditions  of  industrial  life  which 
constitute  the  tragedy  of  American  civ- 
ilization. But  underlying  all  this,  there  is 
evident  a  "temperamental"  distrust  of 
the  out-and-out  idealist — of  the  man  who 
ii  impatient  to  win  the  goal. 

This  feeling  first  found  expression  in 
an  essay  written  for  an  oratorical  contest 
in  her  school-days,  in  which  she  said : 

Those  who  believe  that  justice  is  but  a  poeti- 
cal longing  within  us,  the  enthusiasts  who 
think  it  will  come  in  the  form  of  a  millennium 
.  .  .  are  not  those  who  have  comprehended 
the  vast  truths  of  life.  The  actual  justice 
must  come  by  trained  intelligence,  by  broad- 
ened sympathies  toward  the  individual  man  or 
woman  who  crosses  our  path ;  one  item  added 
to  another  is  the  only  method  by  which  to 
build  up  a  conception  lofty  enough  to  be  of 
use  In  the  world. 

Miss  Addams  confesses  that  this' is  "cal- 
low writing,"  but  affirms  that  she  is  "still 
ready  to  subscribe  to  it."  "The  school- 
girl receipt  has  been  tested  in  many  later 
•experiences,"  she  declares ;  and  it  has 
only  led  to  the  conclusion  of  her  mature 
years,  that  "justice  will  have  to  be  estab- 
lished in  industrial  affairs  with  the  same 
care  and  patience  which  have  been  neces- 
sary for  centuries  in  order  to  establish 
it  in  man's  civic  relationships." 

But  if  Miss  Addams  feels  thus  dis- 
trustful of  the  eager  idealist,  it  is  equally 
true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  idealist 
is  distrustful  of  the  realist — if  I  may  be 
pardoned  the  word  in  this  connection — 
who,  like  Miss  Addams,  plods  patiently 
along  the  weary  way  of  service,  careful 
only  of  the  next  step,  interested  only  in 
the  day's  work,  exasperatingly  content 
with  "one  item  added  to  another."  Noth- 
ing is  more  conspicuous  in  the  editorials 
of  the  socialist  journals  and  the  speeches 
on  the  socialist  platforms  than  the  fine 


scorn  for  the  "step  by  step"  method  of 
advancement.     The  socialist  knows  the 
ideal  which  he  wants  to  achieve — he  is 
convinced  of  the  method  which  must  be 
followed  in  order  to  achieve  that  ideal — 
and  he  is  impatient  of  anything,  however 
admirable  in  itself,  which  delays  the  im- 
mediate application  of  this  method  and 
thus   the   immediate    fulfillment   of    this 
ideal.     He  wants  the  whole  loaf,  or  he 
wants    nothing.      Any     such    half-loaf 
achievements  as  are  credited  to  churches 
and   settlement-houses    and   charity   so- 
cieties do  not  interest  him.     Nay,  they 
more  often  arouse  his  bitterest  antag- 
onism.    There  is  something  magnificent 
in  his  scorn  of  compromises  and  expedi- 
ents— something  sublime  in  his  devotion 
to    a    great    ideal.      But    in    this    mat- 
ter-of-fact    world,     where      the     day's 
work     must     be     done,     this     has     the 
serious    disadvantage    of    making    him, 
for  all  his  courage  and  idealism,  a  poor 
soldier  in  the  campaign  for  social  jus- 
tice.   He  sings  the  war-song,  but  he  fails 
to   carry   the   musket.     "The   convinced 
socialist,"    says    one    of    the   settlement- 
workers  in  New  York,  in  a  recent  letter 
to  me,  "shirks  the  present  job  too  persist- 
ently to  be  trusted  with  the  tremendous 
responsibility  of  reformation.     I  would 
feel  more  sympathetic  with  the  desires 
of  the  socialists,  if  I  saw  that  they  were 
using  what  means  they  have  at  hand  for 
betterment  as  well  as  crying  for  more 
means."  Just  here  is  the  explanation  of  the 
alienation  which  oftentimes  exists  today 
between  the  social  worker,  like  Miss  Ad- 
dams, and  the  socialist.    The  one  is  the 
patient  servant  of  routine — the  other  the 
impatient  champion  of  the  ideal.     And 
yet,  nothing  could  be  more  unfair,  I  be- 
lieve, than  to  leave  our  characterization 
of  these  two  classes  of  social  reformers 
right  here.     For  who  can  read  Twenty 
Years  at  Hull  House,  and  fail  to  see  that 
Miss  Addams  is  nothing  if  not  an  ideal- 
ist?   She  may  believe  that  the  only  meth- 
od to  follow  in  the  great  work  for  social 
change  is   that  of  "one  item  added  to 
another."      Her    knowledge    of    history 
may  teach  her  that  "humanity  moves  on- 
ward" only  by  the  slow  process  of  con- 
stant struggle  and  endeavor.    But  all  her 
life  she  has  been  dreaming  dreams  of  a 
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better  world,  seeing  visiuiis  of  an  up- 
lifted humanity,  and  meditating  how  she. 
could  best  fulfill  these  dreams  and  visions 
which  have  possessed  her  soul.  The  chap- 
ter on  Boarding-school  Ideals,  where  she 
describes  the  "ardent  girls"  who  lived  in 
so  rapturous  a  realm  of  youthful  ideal- 
ism, is  one  without  which  the  rest  of  the 
Hull  House  story  would  be  unintelligible. 
M  iss  Addams  may  be  concerned  with  the 
next  item,  but  she  never  forgets  the 
"lofty  conception,"  to  the  realization  of 
which  that  item  is  a  definite  contribu- 
tion. She  may  be  absorbed  in  the  next 
step,  but  her  gaze  now  and  again  lifts 
to  the  golden  city  in  the  far  distance  to- 
ward which  she  knows  this  step  is  di- 
rected. As  a  matter  of  fact,  Miss  Ad- 
dams  is  one  of  the  truest  of  idealists, 
and  therefore  does  a  recent  writer  do 
well  when  he  speaks  of  the  Twenty  Years 
at  Hull  House  as  a  "pursuit  of  the  Holy 
Grail." 

But  if  Miss  Addams  is  thus  an  ideal- 
ist, so  do  I  believe  that  the  typical  so- 
cialist is,  in  spite  of  himself  perhaps,  a 
realist — a  man,  that  is,  who  by  no  means 
despises  the  "item  by  item"  method  of 
advancement.  So  long  as  the  socialist  is 
a  political  propagandist,  or  a  socir.l  agi- 
tator, or  a  preacher  of  righteousness,  he 
is  an  uncompromising  idealist — and  he 
would  be  unworthy  of  his  calling  were  he 
anything  else !  Like  the  minister  of  re- 
ligion, he  has  no  business  to  concern  him- 
self with  problems  of  ways  and  means. 
But  make  the  socialist  a  public  execu- 
tive— burden  him  with  the  task  of  munici- 
pal or  state  administration — and  he  gives 
himself  at  once  to  the  consideration  of 
"the  one  item  added  to  another."  And 
this,  not  because  the  socialist  by  elec- 
tion to  public  office  and  the  resulting 
assumption  of  political  responsibility  is 
become  a  coward,  or  turn-coat,  or  traitor, 
as  his  comrades  are  all  too  often  per- 
suaded to  believe.  Not  at  all !  He  is 
the  same  brave,  devoted  man  that  he  has 
always  been.  Only  in  the  one  case  he  is 
the  preacher  whose  task  it  is  to  fix  his 
gaze  upon  the  distant  city ;  and  in  the 
other  case  he 'is  the  worker  whose  task 
it  is  to  take  the  next  step  on  the  road 
to  this  city.  Each  office,  that  is,  has  its 


3|)t-citic  function.  And  one  only  has  to 
read  such  books  as  Robert  Hunter's  So- 
cialists at  Work,  or  Morris  Hillquit's 
Socialism  in  Theory  and  Practice,  or 
study  the  socialist  city  administration  in 
.Milwaukee,  in  order  to  see  how  success- 
fully the  socialist  can  achieve  the  routine 
work  of  adding  "one  item  to,  another," 
without  sacrificing  one  jot  or  tittle  of 
his  ideals. 

In  other  words,  there  is  no  real  quar- 
rel here  between  Miss  Acidains  and  the 
social  workers  on  the  one  side,  and 'the 
socialists  and  their  propagandist  confreres 
upon  the  other.  Such  differences  as  ex- 
ist are  only  those  which  are  inevitable 
upon  different  points  of  view  and  differ- 
ent functions.  The  social  worker,  how- 
ever bright  his  drean-s,  is  engaged  in  the 
routine  of  daily  work,  and  therefore  is 
interested  in  items ;  but  let  him  drop  his 
work  for  a  moment  and  preach,  and  lo! 
the  ideals  which  inspire  that  work  flame 
like  beacons  in  the  night.  The  socialist, 
however  wise  his  understanding  of  prac- 
tical methods,  is  engaged  in  preaching 
a  crusade,  and  therefore  is  interested  in 
ideals ;  but  let  him  once  be  intrusted  with 
specific  work,  political  or  otherwise,  and 
lo!  the  "items"  and  the  "next  step"  at 
once  monopolize  his  attention.  In  other 
words,  the  social  worker  is  as  true  an 
idealist  as  the  socialist;  and  the  socialist 
is  as  true  a  realist  as  the  social  worker. 
Only  the  social  worker,  because  he  must 
work,  is  in  danger  of  forgetting  the 
ideals,  and  thus  compromising;  and  the 
socialist,  because  he  must  preach,  is  in 
danger  of  forgetting  the  next  step,  and 
thus  becoming  impractical  and  doc- 
trinaire. Both  should  remember  what 
Dean  Briggs  of  Harvard  has  pointed 
out — that  the  road  of  progress  is  the  road 
of  "routine  and  ideals"  together.  The 
task  of  life,  he  says,  is  "not  to  shun 
drudgery  but  to  do  the  work,  and  in  do- 
ing it  to  know  its  higher  end.  .  .  . 
The  practical  life  is  the  life  of  steady, 
persistent,  intelligent,  courageous  work; 
doing  well  what  lies  before  it.  ... 
But  it  is,  or  should  be,  even  more  than 
this.  It  makes,  or  should  make,  every 
task  the  expression  of  the  vision  that 
abides  and  commands." 
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THE  HOUSEHOLDS  OF  A  MILLTOWN 

To  THE  EDITOR: 

Another  volume  of  the  Pittsburgh  Survey1 
has  just  been  published,  and  a  splendid  volume 
it  is.  The  author  has  not  for  a  moment  for- 
gotten the  true  function  of  her  work,  which  is 
not  to  criticise  and  find  fault,  but  rather  to 
hold  up  the  weaknesses  of  our  present  factory 
life  that  there  may  come  some  remedy  and 
some  improvement.  Any  person  can  find 
faults  in  'a  tremendous  enterprise  which  has 
grown  up  in  an  amazingly  short  space  of  time; 
nor  is  it  hard  to  point  out  the  sad  lot  of  the 
unskilled  working  people.  The  author  of  this 
work,  however,  has  tried,  and  successfully,  too, 
to  be  more  than  critic.  She  has  come  as  a 
sympathetic  friend,  to  point  out,  in  the  kindli- 
est spirit  that  there  must  be  a  change  in  the 
present  arrangement,  if  working  people  are  to 
receive  "life,  work,  and  happiness." 

Some  of  the  most  glaring  weaknesses  of  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Homestead  are  brought  out 
by  statistical  records.  A  man  can  exist  on 
$1.65  per  day,  but  the  inevitable  consequences 
are  bound  to  be  detrimental  to  this  country. 
There  can  be  no  home  life,  no  sanctity  to  the 
home  at  all,  unless  the  men  receive  a  living 
wage.  Instead  of  emphasizing  the  sad  scenes 
at  greater  length,  the  writer  has  very  sym- 
pathetically chosen  to  let  us  see  the  brave  men 
and  the  courageous  women  who  are  trying  so 
very  hard  to  meet  this  unequal  struggle  in 
the  best  way  they  know  how. 

The  great  strike  of  1892  and  the  political 
situation  in  Homestead  have  been  handled  in  a 
most  painstaking  way.  She  has  not  allowed 
her  feelings  to  get  the  better  of  her  judgment, 
but  in  every  possible  way  lets  us  know  the 
good  points  in  this  city's  growth.  "In  con- 
trast to  their  general  political  indifference,  the 
voters  have  insisted  on  efficiency  in  the  one 
branch  of  borough  government  which  specifi- 
cally affects  their  children"  (pp.  118-9).  Yet 
the  weaknesses  of  the  system  and  the  lack  of  a 
square  deal  to  the  young  immigrant  children 
are  clearly  set  forth. 

This  volume  serves  a  double  purpose.  In 
the  first  place,  it  aims  to  give  a  friendly  diag- 
nosis of  the  ills  of  Homestead;  and  if  the 
constituted  officials  will  read  the  work,  they 
will  not  rest,  provided  they  are  conscientious, — 
until  radical  improvements  are  made  to  better 
the  living  conditions  in  Homestead.  Changes, 
indeed,  have  taken  place  in  the  past  three 
years,  since  the  report  was  begun,  but  much 
remains  to  be  done. 

But  in  a  larger  sense  this  book  tells  just 
•what  can  befall  any  city  where  the  entire  life 
comes  from  mills;  and  these  mills  are  run  by 
a  system,  in  which  the  owners  live  at  a  dis- 
tance and  whose  only  concern  is  the  obtaining 

'Homestead :  The  Households  of  a  Mllltown. 
Ry  Mni-Knn-l  F.  Bylngton,  Kussell  Saite  Founda- 
tion. Publication,  Charities  Pnbllentlon  Com- 
mittee. New  York,  1910.  Postpaid  of  THE  &UBVEY 
$1.70. 


of  the  annual  dividends.  No  one  can  read 
this  book  and  remain  unmoved.  The  observa- 
tions of  the  writer  are  so  wide  in  their  ap- 
plication that  they  will  offer  much  serious 
food  for  rcHectipn  to  the  teacher,  the  minis- 
•ter,  the  sociologist,  and  the  director  in  large 
concerns.  This  book  has  a  real  message  to 
every  thoughtful  American,  and  we  wish  it  a 
very  wide  circulation. 

RUDOLPH  I.  COFFEE. 
Pittsburgh. 

THE  COURT  OF  SPECIAL  SESSIONS 
To  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  SURVEY  : 

Much  has  been  heard  of  the  recent  law  in 
relation  to  the  inferior  criminal  courts,  but 
as  yet  no  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
matter  of  the  cost  of  these  reorganized  in- 
stitutions. Further  legislation  is  now  pending, 
but  it  contemplates  no  betterment  in  this  re- 
spect; on  the  contrary,  it  seeks  to  effect, 
among  other  things,  still  greater  lavishness  in 
city  disbursements. 

Since  1897  the  per  capita  charge  for  these 
courts  has  more  than  doubled.  From  less 
than  twelve  cents  for  that  year  in  the  then 
city  of  Brooklyn,  it  has  risen  to  more  than 
twenty-four  cents  for  each  one  of  our  four 
and  a  half  million  of  population.  Including 
the  salaries  of  the  police  officers  assigned  to 
them,  their  maintenance  involves  an  expendi- 
ture of  $1.053.200  for  the  year  1911. 

Of  this  sum  $277,650  has  been  allotted  to 
the  Court  of  Special  Sessions.  It  is  a  matter 
of  importance  to  the  community  to  see  the 
relation  which  exists  between  this  cost  and 
the  workings  of  that  court. 

Its  main  function  is  to  try  persons  accused 
of  misdemeanors.  These  are  petty  crimes  of 
which  ordinary  assaults,  petit  larcenies,  sani- 
tary law  violations,  and  violations  of  the  high- 
way law  constitute  nearly  seventy  per  cent  of 
all  cases  there  heard.  Each  one  of  these  de- 
fendants is  brought,  in  the  first  instance,  be- 
fore the  magistrate,  who  has  power  to  dis- 
charge, but  none  to  convict  and  sentence.  The 
examination  then  made  is.  as  a  rule,  as  search- 
ing as  a  trial.  It  is  in  fact  a  trial  in  every- 
thing but  in  name  and  in  effect.  After  such 
examinations  nearly  as  many  misdemeanant 
cases  are  discharged  as  are  held,  the  number 
of  defendants  discharged  by  the  magistrates  in 
1909  being  19,766  and  those  held  24.097. 

The  defendants  who  appear  at  Special  Ses- 
sions, with  a  few  exceptions,  have  therefore 
already  been  parties  to  a  judicial  inquiry  as 
formal  as  a  trial.  They  are  there  called  upon 
to  undergo,  with  their  witnesses  and  lawyers, 
a  second  ordeal  under  conditions  not  nearly 
as  favorable  to  thoroughness  as  in  the  City 
Magistrates'  Court.  There  the  calendar  is 
always  crowded  and  a  patient  hearing  much 
more  difficult  to  obtain. 

There  are  twenty-four  magistrates'  courts  in 
session  every  day  in  the  year  and  but  two- 
parts  of  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions  in 
action  at  any  one  time  in  the  five  boroughs. 
Each  one  of  these  twenty-four  city  magis- 
trates, at  the  conclusion  of  his  examination,, 
held  directly  after  the  event,  has  as  compre- 
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hensive  a  view  of  the  case  as  the  justices  at 
sessions,  weeks  or  months  later.  He  is.  too,  in 
a  far  Iwtter  position  to  deal  effectively  with 
the  delinquent  These  twenty-four  steady 
currents  all  flow  into  one  reservoir  and  when 
the  two  valves  are  periodically  opened  we  see 
the  inevitable  rush  of  the  high  pressure.  Here 
we  find  always  an  interminable  calendar,  haste 
to  get  through  with  it  somehow,  impatience, 
and  lack  of  all  dignity.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  sessions  are  "special"  only  in 
this,  that  nowhere  else  can  such  hurly-burly 
adjudication  be  seen. 

1  he  Page  law  authorized  city  magistrates  to 
sit  as  trial  judges,  and  not  as  examining 
magistrates,  in  cases  of  cruelty  to  animals, 
motor  vehicle  violations,  and  violations  of  the 
sanitary  code.  But  why  these  misdemeanors 
only?  Why  were  the  owners  of  automobiles 
especially  selected  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  a 
tpecdy  trial  and  other  violators  condemned 
to  the  old  delay  and  its  attendant  expense? 
Were  the  societies  for  the  prevention  of 
cruelty  to  animals  so  weary  of  having  their 
agents  lose  day  after  day  in  that  court,  that 
they  saw  economy  in  the  increase  of  magisterial 
powers?  Is  the  interest  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  in  the  loss  of  time  of  its  sanitary 
inspectors,  of  greater  importance  thnn  that  of 
other  complainants  in  their  loss?  The  magis- 
trate can  dispose  of  all  misdemeanants  as 
satisfactorily  as  do  the  justices  at  the  second 
court.  He  can  do  it  and  in  the  city  of 
Brooklyn  for  many  years  did  do  it,  with  a 
celerity  which  the  second  court  can  never  hope 
to  attain.  His  exercise  of  such  power,  under 
the  eye  of  the  chief  magistrate  and  the  district 
attorney,  is  less  liable  to  abuse  than  the  pre- 
sent system.  Surely  his  power  now  to  dis- 
charge is  as  mighty  as  the  power  to  convict 
and  sentence.  1 1  he  is  fit  and  competent  to  do 
the  one,  he  is  fit  and  competent  to  do  the 
other. 

Instead  of  so  rational  a  procedure  we  have 
the"  spectacle  of  counsel  on  both  sides 
examining  and  cross-examining  witnesses, 
making  arguments  and  motions,  only  to 
end,  if  the  prisoner  be  not  freed,  in 
the  direction  to  do  it  all  over  again  before 
another  tribunal — a  tribunal  which  in  Brooklyn 
sits  only  three  times  weekly,  and  in  the 
boroughs  of  Queens  and  Richmond  but  once  a 
week.  Until  the  day  comes  when  the  court 
returns,  if  he  can  find  no  bondsman,  the  ac- 
cused spends  his  time  in  jail.  In  1909  there 
were  6.570  such.  If  he  does  find  a  surety  he 
must  wait  weeks,  frequently  months,  until  his 
ca-e  is  called,  set  fbr  trial,  and  finally  tried. 

If  the  hardships,  the  expense,  the  loss  of 
time,  and  the  vexations  involved  in  this  scheme 
of  double  trial,  to  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
complainants,  defendants,  witnesses,  and 
sureties  are  consider'd.  its  injustice  and 
absurdity  must  be  pr  ed.  It  must  be  ap- 
parent that  it  wou'  -t  be  tolerated  at  all 
were  it  not  for  tr  •  .t  that  certain  personal 
interests  would  .  were  it  changed. 

It  should  not  .  lecessary  to  adduce  further 
argument,  since  a  distinguished  member  of  that 
court  hns  publicly  admitted  the  existence  of 
the  conditions  portrayed.  In  an  address  on 


the  subject  of  Children's  Courts  before 
the  department  of  law  of  the  Brooklyn  In- 
stitute, Robert  J.  Wilkin,  justice  of  the  Court 
of  Special  Sessions,  stated  that  rather  than 
cause  the  arrest  of  a  man  who  had  urged  his 
twelve-year-old  son  on  to  beat  and  kick  a  girl, 
while  he,  the  father,  stood  by,  the  speaker 
had  convicted  the  boy  and  sentenced  him  to 
pay  a  fine,  knowing  that  he  would  thus  reach 
the  real  wrongdoer.  This  proceeding  of  con- 
victing the  child  to  punish  the  parent,  he  said, 
seemed  better  to  him  than  to  apply  to  a  magis- 
trate and  thereafter  wait  two  or  three  months 
for  Special  Sessions  to  inflict  a  punishment. 

Surely  an  evil  system  can  work  only  evil 
when,  through  the  instrumentality  of  such  an 
undoubted  friend  of  childhood,  the  sin  of  the 
father  must  thus  be  visited  upon  the  child. 

With  such  a  notable  example  of  the  effi- 
cient administration  of  justice,  cheap  and  quick, 
which  is  furnished  by  the  recently  constituted 
Municipal  Court  of  Chicago,  which  the  Page 
Commission  might  have  studied,  it  gave  us 
back  the  ancient  system — with  patches.  This 
antiquated,  justice-retarding  device  of 
Special  Sessions  was  restored  and  refurbished. 

If  it  wore  abolished,  if  the  Children's  Court 
were  established  as  a  separate  institution,  and 
if  original  jurisdiction  in  the  few  special  pro- 
ceedings which  now  must  be  brought  there 
were  vested  in  the  Court  of  Domestic  Rela- 
tions to  which  it  properly  belongs,  these  vexa- 
tions would  end  at  once;  justice  would  be 
administered  expeditiously ;  our  inferior 
courts  would  rise  in  repute;  our  probation 
laws  could  be  administered  with  thoroughness 
on  a  large  scale — and  there  would  be  saved 
of  the  people's  substance  annually  consider- 
ably more  than  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
This  is  too  large  a  sum  of  money  to  waste. 
It  would  build  annually  a  beautiful  court 
house,  which  could  accommodate  a  municipal 
court  and  a  magistrates'  court,  a  building  in 
an  open  space  which  would  be  a  city  ornament. 
It  might  be  applied  in  various  other  ways  to 
do  work  of  beneficent  public  service  if  it  were 
not  bring  employed  in  doing  a  public  harm. 

Such  a  proposal  would,  of  course,  meet  with 
bitter  opposition.  It  would  be  fought  hand, 
tooth,  and  nail,  by  those  who  have  lucrative 
positions  to  conserve.  We  should  hear  much 
about  the  charter  of  our  liberties  and  the 
sacred  right  of  trial  by  jury.  Trial  by  three 
justices,  however,  is  not  a  trial  by  "twelve 
good  men  and  true";  neither  is  one  justice, 
trying  and  sentencing  for  felonies  under  the 
name  of  juvenile  delinquency,  in  the  strictest 
accord  with  our  traditional  law,  whatever 
other  conclusive  argument  may  be  advanced  in 
its  behalf.  But  the  trial  by  indictment  would 
lift  as  close  at  hand  in  the  magistrates'  court 
as  it  does  at  Special  Sessions,  and  its  ex- 
ercise, in  nil  probability,  would  be  as  infre- 
quent there  as  it  is  here. 

Reformers  are  altogether  too  much  given 
to  the  advocacy  of  measures  which  involve  new 
functionaries,  new  salaries,  new  expense.  Here 
is  an  opportunity  to  redress  a  real  grievance, 
improve  in  a  vital  way  our  governmental  ma- 
chinery, and  with  the  same  stroke  cut  off  a 
huge  outlay.  The  costliness  of  this  institu- 
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tion  is  the  main  reason  for  its  being.  It 
furnishes  places,  honors,  and  pay,  but  nothing 
else  which  other  existing  agencies  could  not 
supply  much  more  effectively  and  in  a  small 
fraction  of  the  time. 

If  the  civic  bodies  of  New  York  will  cause 
the  introduction  of  a  bill  with  such  purposes 
in  view  and  unitedly  demand  its  enactment 
they  may  bring  to  an  end  conditions  discredit- 
able and  humiliating  in  the  extreme.  It  is 
with  such  a  measure  that  the  Sullivan  Senate 
bill  must  be  met.  The  intent  to  divest  the 
mayor  of  the  power  of  appointment  and  thrust 
it  into  the  hands  of  party  bosses  should  not 
only  be  thwarted,  but  in  the  reaction  we  ought 
to  rid  ourselves  for  all  time  of  the  unnecessary 
and  indefensible  Court  of  Special  Sessions. 

FRED.  C.  GROSS. 

Brooklyn. 

AN  EXHIBIT  OF  HUMAN  VALUES 
To  THE  EDITOR: 

Interesting  and  instructive  as  the  Budget 
Exhibition  was — and  manifestly  it  is  an  ap- 
proyed  means  of  acquainting  the  people  of 
New  York  of  the  manner  in  which  public 
business  is  conducted — it  prompts  the  sugges- 
tion that  now  would  be  the  time  for  the  dif- 
ferent charitable  organizations  of  the  city  to 
prepare  to  hold  next  year  an  exhibition  of  the 
way  in  which  private  business  is  conducted, 
and  the  public  results. 

For  example,  this  year's  exhibit  placed  con- 
spicuously before  the  public  the  short  meas- 
ures and  crooked  scales  whereby  the  house- 
wife is  defrauded  of  a  pennyworth  of  beans 
or  a  nickel's  or  a  dime's  worth  of  meat.  This 
is  well  and  a  good  beginning.  Next  year  let 
us  show  how  merchant  and  manufacturer  de- 
fraud society  of  the  worth  and  value  of  a 
human  being.  We  will  not  mention  a  humau 
soul.  Let  us  show,  as  we  can  show  by  rec- 
ords too  sad  and  too  many,  that  the  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  thrive  not  only  at 
the  customer's  expense,  but  also  at  their  em- 
ployes' expense,  and  always  at  society's  ex- 
pense. The  undervaluation  of  incoming  hu- 
manity is  a  crime;  it  is  a  common  means  to 
commercial  success. 

Let  us  exhibit  a  photograph  of  a  young 
woman,  whose  value  the  comptroller's  exhibit 
showed  is  $1,500  as  a  contributing  factor  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  city.  That  is  her  cash 
value  to  the  city  as  one  of  its  inhabitants.  She 
is  the  product  of  social  effort  and  of  vast  ex- 
pense of  this  age  and  of  ages  past.  She  be- 
longs to  society. 

What  is  her  value  to  her  employer?  We 
need  not  repeat  that  he  does  not  pay  her  wages 
on  which  she  may  exist  respectably.  He  pays 
the  market  price.  But  we  should  show  by 
facts  and  figures  how  long  she  can  work  be- 
fore her  vitality  is  exhausted,  her  condition 
then,  and  how  she  is  considered  in  the  machin- 
ery of  merchandizing. 

Tired,  half-fed  girls,  nervously  wrecked  by 
miserable,  disgraceful  wages,  yet  worth  to  the 
city  $1,500  according  to  its  finance  depart- 


ment, are  physically,  mentally,  and  morally  de- 
stroyed without  effective  protest.  The  bar- 
gains which  are  not  bargains  blind  the  eyes 
of  the  public  to  its  own  injury. 

Nor  can  the  philanthropic  or  charitably- 
minded  find  in  the  welfare  work  of  great  con- 
cerns any  adequate  compensation  to  the  in- 
dividual, nor  to  society  for  the  havoc  wrought 
by  the  present  code  of  morality  and  practice 
of  business  men — for  business  men  who  pride 
themselves  on  their  honoi  with  one  another 
realize  that  their  success  is  reaped  at  the  ex- 
pense of  society.  They  say  society  is  to 
blame.  So  it  is ;  and  an  exhibition  of  wage 
scales,  hours  worked,  duration  of  years'  em- 
ployment, savings  of  employes,  health  and 
character  of  employes,  and  final  condition  of 
ex-employes,  with  a  careful  statement  of 
trade  deceptions  practiced,  would  go  far  to- 
ward putting  society  right. 

A  minimum  wage  law  and  better  hygienic 
conditions  for  employes  are  factors  of  much 
greater  importance  than  the  false-bottomed 
measures  or  the  crooked  scales.  Photographs 
of  filthy  and  horrible  conditions  did  much  to 
make  the  work  of  the  tenement  house  commis- 
sion possible.  People  did  not  know.  Effec- 
tive pictures  of  exploited  girlhood  and  boy- 
hood and  manhood,  of  mocking  pay  envelopes, 
of  impossible  morality  and  defrauded  society 
are  also  as  available. 

A  constant  stream  of  fresh,  hopeful  boys 
and  girls  are  fed  into  this  thing  we  call  mer- 
chandising; that  which  comes  out  enfeebles, 
impoverishes,  and  poisons  the  city  on  which  the 
merchant  and  the  manufacturer  feed. 

The  chief  channel  through  which  betterment 
may  come  lies  in  the  activities  of  educational 
and  charitable  institutions  and  labor  organi- 
zations. 

Nor  do  we  doubt  that  the  merchants  them- 
selves would  be  the  first  to  welcome  an  en- 
forced curtailment  of  their  advertising  ex- 
penses, and  the  addition  of  sums  so  saved  to 
the  salaries  of  their  employes,  plus  an  en- 
forced increase  in  wages  throughout  all  classes 
in  the  state,  such  as  a  minimum  wage  law 
would  bring. 

Were  it  not  for  the  incoming  crude  labor, 
our  manufacturers  and  merchants  before  now 
would  have  recognized  in  practice  with  their 
employes  the  principle  that  "good  business 
means  a  profit  to  both",  and  exploitation  would 
be  as  fatal  to  business  success  as  deception 
in  weights  and  measures.  But  since  unre- 
stricted immigration  has  led  to  unrestricted 
exploitation,  always  at  society's  expense,  an 
ill  only  to  be  cured  by  social  action  through 
education  and  legislation,  and  while  the  public 
mind  is  keenly  alive  to  municipal  waste  of 
money  and  to  measures  of  public  economy,  it 
follows  that  now  is  the  psychological  time  for 
organized  and  directive  relief  bodies  to  begin 
their  budget  exhibit,  truthfully  and  carefully 
depicting  the  waste  in  human  lives  and  the 
vast  sums  vainly  spent  by  them  to  ameliorate 
the  results  of  unrestricted  greed. 

Let  it  be  done.  It  is  a  condition  upon  which 
concerted  action  of  all  relief  agencies  through 
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pictorial  and  graphic  representation  can  do  the 
greatest  social  service.  It  is  as  pertinent  to 
know  at  what  cost  a  man  succeeds  in  business 
as  in  politics. 

The  charitable  organizations  know  the  cost. 
Let  them  make  public  the  facts  and  find  in 
public  sentiment  an  efficient  ally  to  their  work 
of  redemption  and  constructive  reform. 

R.  C.  SANGER. 

Franklin,   N.   H. 

THE  LIFE  OF  THE  POOR 
To  THE  EDITOR: 

I  was  glad  to  read  a  little  book  review  in 
your  paper.  Just  Folks.  I  may  not  be  able 
to  see  the  book,  but  if  it  will  spread  the  idea 
that  the  poor  are  not  a  "class  ,  but  look  at 
life  with  much  the  same  interest  as  the  rest 
of  us,  it  will  help  to  broaden  the  ideas  of 
many  people.  The  poor  are  not  all  sorrowful, 
they  have  their  good  times.  Even  the  Wiggses'' 
went  to  the  theater.  A  recent  letter  from 
Miss  Ovington,  in  the  Evening  Post,  leads 
one  to  think  that  the  poor  all  put  on 
long  faces  when  they  see  her  coming.  Things 
are  better.  Read  about  the  "Five  Points"  in 
1858  and  then  go  through  the  East  Side;  or 
look  at  a  "fresh-air  party",  and  you  will  seek 
in  vain  for  the  old-time  filth,  rags,  or  squalor. 
Think  of  those  times:  no  water  but  yard 
hydrants,  no  sanitary  plumbing,  no  parks  or 
playgrounds,  not  even  a  fire-escape!  Cholera 
or  smallpox  epidemics  (visitations  of  God) 
were  expected  as  regularly  as  years  of  drouth. 

New  York  is  not  perfect ;  nor  are  our  ideals 
to  be  lowered,  but  to  be  continually  raised. 
But  there  is  no  use  in  deriving  the  wonderful 
betterment  It  is  not  to  p'ick  up  gold  in  the 
streets  that  a  million  immigrants  throng  to 
our  shores  every  year.  It  is  for  work,  at 
wages  that  seem  fabulous  to  the  dwellers  in 
Lodz,  or  Kiev,  or  even  to  those  in 
Naples  and  Torre  del  Greco.  You  have  given 
in  your  Buffalo  Survey  a  limit  of  $400  for 
a  living  wage  for  a  Polish  family  and  speak 
of  living  on  less  as  an  impossibility.  You 
do  not  realize  that  to  these  people  one-half 
of  that  sum  represents  the  possibility  of  ex- 
istence, and  more  than  that,  in  their  Polish 
homes.  While  here  they  have  the  free  school, 
the  free  bath,  the  parks,  and  above  all.  what 
means  the  most  to  them,  the  free  air.  liberty, 
opportunity,  all  that  to  their  countless  com- 
patriots at  home  spells  "America"! 

JOSEPH  D.  HOLMES. 

New  York. 

International  Hygiene  Exhibit.— An  interna- 
tional hygiene  exhibit  is  to  be  held  in  Dresden 
from  May  to  October.  It  will  cover  depart- 
ments on  history,  physiology,  athletics,  and 
hygienic  apparatus.  The  object  will  be  to  pre- 
sent to  physicians,  teachers,  engineers,  public 
officials,  and  all  interested  in  such  topics,  a  sur- 
vey of  all  that  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
field  of  hygiene,  and  to  impart  instruction  to 
the  general  public  in  the  principles  of  the 
science. 

The  secretary  is  Dr.  Steinbach,  Zwickauer 
Strasje  35.  Dresden.  Germany. 
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FRANCIS  A.  FOY. 
1857-1010. 

The  New  Jersey  Re/iiew  of  Charities  and 
Correction  has  appeared  again  after  the  lapse 
of  a  year,  with  the  promise  of  more  regularity 
in  future.  It  has  a  fine  portrait  of  the  late 
Father  Foy,  whose  death  was  a  genuine  loss 
to  the  cause  of  reform  in  New  Jersey.  The 
next  State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection in  New  Jersey  will  be  held  in  Prince- 
ton, April  2.  3,  4.  On  Monday,  the  third,  the 
subject  will  be  the  Delinquent  Woman,  with 
addresses  by  Mrs.  Joseph  Allen,  president  of 
the  board  of  managers  of  the  New  York  State 
Training  School  for  Girls  at  Hudson,  N.  Y., 
and  Katharine  B.  Davis,  superintendent  of  the 
Woman's  Reformatory  at  Bedford. 


Many  a  good  story  lies  tucked  away  in  the 
records  of  the  charity  offices.  The  last  report 
of  the  Joint  Application  Bureau  in  New  York 
has  a  grist  of  them.  There  was  the  travel- 
worn  young  man  who  asked  for  assistance — 
in  selling  a  large  manuscript  of  poetry  which 
he  had  written  and  brought  all  the  way  to 
New  York  from  his  home  in  Florida.  •  A 
woman  presented  a  letter  of  introduction  deli- 
cately hinting  that  "anything  you  can  do  for 
this  old  lady  will  prolong  her  life  and  suffer- 
ing and  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  H 

F ."      A   drunkard   who  was   cured   in  an 

institution  to  which  the  bureau  sent  him  was 
most  grateful  because  "it  is  the  first  time  in 
years  I  have  been  able  to  eat  a  hearty  break- 
fast. Before  this  it  consisted  of  whiskey  and 
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the  shakes."  The  bureau  wrote  for  transpor-  - 
tation  Imnie  for  a  man  who  had  been  robbed 
of  his  watch  and  all  his  money  while  "seeing 
Coney  Island."  The  money  was  forthcoming, 
with  a  tart  letter  from  his  daughter  who 
hoped  "this  will  learn  you  a  lesson."  A 
newly-wedded  couple  asked  that  the  groom's 
father  be  called  upon  for  return  fare  for  the 
honeymoon.  The  reply  by  telegram  was 
prompt  and  highly  expressive  in  its  ten  words: 
"I  will  not  send  you  money.  Try  your  wife. 
Sorry." 

There  were  others  of  a  most  curious  na- 
ture, like  the  old  man  whose  sole  occupation 
was  building  fires  for  Jews  on  Saturday;  the 
woman  who  wanted  transportation  for  her- 
self and  her  two  daughters  to  Alaska;  and 
the  man  who  wanted  help  in  saving  part  of 
the  money  spent  on  his  own  funeral.  He  had 
born  taken  from  Bellevue  to  City  Hospital 
without  notice  to  his  family.  They  had  iden- 
tified a  body  in  the  morgue  as  his  and  held  a 
$200  funeral.  The  day  after  he  returned  to 
find  them  in  mourning,  and,  he  said,  "it  was 
the  greatest  disappointment  of  his  life  to  have 
all  of  that  money  wasted." 

These,  of  course,  are  the  exceptional  cases, 
for  Ihe  Joint  Application  Bureau  ministers 
year  in  and  year  out,  seven  days  in  the  week, 
from  nine  in  the  morning  until  midnight,  to 
more  than  38.000  people  in  twelve  months, 
"from  the  half-nourished  infant  in  his  mother's 
arms  to  the  homeless  man  of  eighty  asking  for 
work;  from  the  widow  of  sixteen  with  twin 
babies  to  the  entire  family  turned  out  on  the 
street  for  non-payment  of  rent;  from  the 
young  girl  deserted  by  her  lover  to  the  man 
who  wants  to  be  sent  back  to  the  wife  he 
left  wh'ile  he  was  under  the  influence  of  drink; 
from  the  man  just  out  of  the  hospital  to  the 
woman  seeking  a  fighting  chance  against  tuber- 
culosis— these  are  all  met  and  in  some  way 
dealt  with." 

*  *     * 

The  National  Prisoners'  Aid  Association, 
which  was  organized  during  the  last  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Prison  Association, 
has  begun  the  publication  of  a  monthly  Review 
as  a  means  of  keeping  its  members,  who  are 
the  members  of  the  thirty  constituent  societies 
closely  in  touch  with  the  details  of  work,  legis- 
lation, and  personal  movements  among  its 
members.  The  first  issue,  dated  January, 
shows  the  skilled  hand  of  O.  F.  Lewis,  secre- 
tary of  the  New  York  Prison  Association, 
who  is  the  editor.  The  Rerieiv.  the  latest  ad- 
dition to  the  technical  journals  for  the  various 
special  groups  in  the  social  field,  is  planned  es- 
pecially for  prison  officials.  Membership  in 
the  association  is  to  include  the  Rcvieiv,  whi-:h 
will  be  sent  to  others  for  one  dollar  a  year.  It 
is  published  at  135  East  isth  street. 

*  *     * 

As  an  echo  of  a  Russian  massacre  of  four- 
teen years  ago.  the  American  Hebrew  tells  the 
story  of  a  Jewish  Enoch  Arden.  With  one 
dauphter.  he  escaped  and  finally  found  his  way 
to  Hamilton,  Ont.  Unknown  to  him,  his  wife, 
a  second  daughter,  and  an  infant  son  also  es- 


caped, finally  reaching  Toledo  where,  in  the 
course  of  time,  under  the  impression  that  she 
was  a  widow,  the  wife  married  again.  The 
husband  sought  in  every  way  to  find  traces  of 
her  and  never  married.  His  daughter  finally 
located  her  in  Toledo.  The  infant  had  de- 
veloped into  an  unruly  boy  and  had  b"en  placed 
in  the  Miami  Children's  Home.  The  father, 
now  a  prosperous  man.  did  not  seek  to  disturb 
the  relations  of  the  wife  with  her  second  hus- 
band, by  whom  she  had  borne  children,  but 
took  this  boy  to  his  own  home  in  Canada. 

*  *    * 

A  useful  handbook  for  those  interested  in 
industrial  education  is  Bulletin  No.  12  of 
the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  In- 
dustrial Education,  New  York.  This  is  a 
compilation  of  legislation  on  this  subiect  in 
the  United  States.  Parts  I,  III  and  IV  ana- 
jyze  state  legislation  on  Industrial  Education 
in  the  Public  Schools,  on  Manual  Training, 
on  Industrial  and  Trade  Education  Systems, 
and  Part  II  analyzes  the  trend  of  such  legis- 
lation, gives  comparative  tables  of  the  work 
of  the  six  state  commissions  on  Industrial 
Education  created  since  1908.  and  gives  the 
Ohio  law  relating  to  compulsory  part  time 
school  work.  The  pamphlet  may  be  obtained 
free  from  the  headquarters  of  the  league  20 
West  Forty-fourth  street,  New  York  city. 

*  *    * 

In  a  volume  of  verse  entitled  The  Iron 
Muse,  to  which  THE  SURVEY  has  already  given 
critical  attention,  a  number  of  the  poems  deal 
with  social  conditions.  The  Cotton  Mill  makes 
a  plea  for  the  children  whose  lives  are 
stunted  by  their  work,  and  The  Slum  bears 
testimony  to  the  art.  aspiration,  and  even  sal- 
vation which  shall  come  for  the  race  and  for 
the  nation  out  of  the  lives  oppressed  by 
poverty.  One  entitled  The  Sweatshop  Chil- 
dren tells  again  the  old  story  that  the  ills 
of  those  who  arc  most  miserably  treated 
extend  to  all  of  us.  We  are  enjoined  to  give 
the  unfit  a  chance  to  grow,  since  their  ir- 
responsibility is  caused  in  part  by  our  negli- 
gence. In  these  and  other  poems  there  is  not 
only  an  appeal  to  the  responsibilities  of  society, 
but  also  to  the  courage  of  the  individual  in 
the  ranks  of  the  unfortunate  or  down-and- 
out.  A  note  of  aspiration  and  idealism  among 
workers  is  struck  in  several  poems,  especially 
The  Clock  in  The  Air,  whose  chimes  l;!gh 
on  Manhattan's  tallest  tower  "teach  the  toilers 
how  to  dream." 

*  *     * 

Recent  issues  of  the  Technical  World 
Magazine  take  up  vigorously  the  struggle 
for  the  protection  of  the  worker  from  over- 
work and  accident.  In  the  November  number 
P.  Harvey  Middleton  writes  of  Seven-Day 
Slaves  of  Steel,  estimates  the  number  em- 
ployed at  Sunday  work  in  all  trades — over 
300.000  for  New  York  alone — and  describes 
the  agitation  in  New  York  state  and  among 
the  United  States  postal  employes  for  one  day 
of  rest  in  seven.  The  December  number  con- 
tains Charles  Frederick  Carter's  comparison  of 
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the  figures  for  boiler  explosions  in  this  coun- 
try with  those  of  F.ngland  and  Germany,  show- 
ing our  record  to  be  four  times  that  of  Eng- 
land and  many  times  that  of  Germany.  Gov- 
ernment inspection  with  heavy  fines  for  failure 
to  comply  with  the  inspector's  recommenda- 
tions is  the  remedy,  but  the  interests  to  which 
economy  is  more  important  than  the  saving  of 
398  lives — one  year's  record  in  America — last 
year  defeated  the  persistent  efforts  of  the 
boilermen's  union  to  get  federal  inspection  of 
locomotive  boilers  as  an  entering  wedge  to- 
ward inspection  of  all  boilers. 

The  newly  appointed  Industrial  Committee 
of  the  General  Conference  of  Congregational 
Churches  of  Connecticut,  of  which  the  Rev. 
Ernest  L.  Wismer  is  secretary,  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  conference  held  at  Putnam  a 
few  weeks  ago.  recommended  that  the  church 
recognize  the  improvement  of  social  conditions 
as  a  part  of  its  legitimate  work,  and  while  re- 
serving Sunday  morning  for  purely  religious 
exercises  devote  Sunday  evenings  to  problems 
of  human  society,  and  one  week  night  meeting 
to  the  organization  of  social  service  work 
among  parishioners.  The  committee  held 
further  that  it  should  be  a  part  of  the  church's 
legitimate  function  to  mediate  in  industrial 
disputes,  and  to  give  active  support  to  legis- 
lative measures  aimed  at  improving  social 
conditions. 

*     *     * 

The  band  of  pioneers  who,  with  true  '49 
spirit,  are  blazing  the  way  for  model  housing 
conditions  in  Los  Angeles,  have  issued  their 
fourth  annual  report.  The  pictured  conditions 
tempt  one  to  read  the  interesting  explanatory 
text. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
problem  of  "house  courts."  They  are  one- 
room  shacks  built  of  dry  goods  boxes,  gunny 
sacks  and  tin  cans,  unsanitary  and  unhygienic, 
giving  onlv  a  slight  protection  against  the 
weather.  The  type  might  be  expected  occa- 
sionally in  a  climate  like  that  of  California, 
but  to  find  250  of  them,  containing  from  three 
to  sixty  dwellings  each,  ami  scattered  over 
all  parts  of  the  city,  surprised  even  the  Hous- 
ing Commission.  In  making  records  of  these 
houses,  educational  work  has  been  carried  on 
with  landlords  and  tenants,  and  the  material 
obtained  will  in  turn  educate  the  people  of 
Los  Angeles  to  appreciate  the  dangers  of 
housing  without  supervision. 

To   replace   this   condition,   the   commission 
pictures   its   ideal   of   individual    houses,   built 
of  non-combustible  material,  with  a  maximum 
density  of  twenty  cottages  to  the  acre. 
*     *     * 

A  welcome  newcomer  in  the  circle  of  period - 
iciN  flcvoted  to  vari-ms  phases  of  social  prog- 
ress is  Life  and  Labnr.  t'^o  fir-t  i<snr  of  which 
appeared  at  the  beginning  of  this  year.  Tt 
is  a  monthly  magazine  published  by  the  Xa- 
tional  Women's  Trade  Union  League,  intended 
to  serve  as  a  news  medium  for  all  who  are 
directly  interested  in  this  growing  organiza- 
tion, and — of  wider  influence — to  interpret  the 


wm;.\  WUICK  WAS  PLEASURE. 

Krontlftplece  contributed  l.y  Charlotte  O.  Srlict- 
tiT.  to  /,(/.•  anil  I.nlmr,  the  new  woman's  Trade 
I'nlon  League  Magazine. 

efforts  and  hopes  of  organized  working  wo- 
men to  all  whose  sympathy  and  support  should 
be  enlisted  in  the  movement  to  enable  the 
toilers  to  secure  a  larger  share  of  life. 

The  main  feature  of  the  first  issue  is  an 
article  descriptive  of  the  garment  workers' 
strike  recently  settled  in  Chicago.  The  causes 
of  this  strike,  its  remarkable  spirit  of  mutual 
loyalty  around  which  50.000  strikers  have  ral- 
lied, the  methods  of  its  conduct— including  the 
picketing,  successful  commissary  stations,  and 
the  co-operation  extended  by  the  religious  and 
civic  organizations,  and  the  history  of  the  ne- 
gotiations toward  agreement  are  all  outlined. 
Photographs  portray  typical  scenes  during  the 
strike. 

A  neighborly  interest  in  the  new  magazine 
is  shown  by  the  editor  of  the  Public,  Louis  F 
Post,  who  contributes  an  article  on  Labor  and 
the  Law  in  which  he  traces  the  development  of 
the  use  of  the  injunction,  maintaining  that 
privilege  and  power  have  used  it  to  thwart  the 
advancing  masses. 

Two  stories  appear,  one  by  James  Oppen- 
heim  entitled  A  Very  Naughty  Boy,  and  the 
other  bv  Samuel  McChord  Crothers  on  Christ- 
mas and  the  Spirit  of  Democracy,  which  is  re- 
printed from  one  of  his  books  and  brings 
Scrooge  up-to-date  with  modern  philanthropy. 

A  picture.  When  Work  Was  Pleasure,  was 
specially  drawn  by  Charlotte  O.  Schetter  to 
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serve  as  a  frontispiece.  It  is  reproduced  here- 
with. The  February  issue  contains  among 
other  things  an  account  of  the  end  of  the 
garment  strike,  an  article  on  the  educational 
value  of  the  Woman's  Trade  Union  by  one 
of  the  lecturers  for  the  league,  France^.  Squire 
Potter;  and  an  interesting  account  of  the  work 
and  personality  of  Frances  A.  Kellor,  chief  in- 
vestigator of  the  Bureau  of  Industries  and 
Immigration. 

The  office  of  the  publication  is  at  79  Dear- 
born street.  Chicago  and  the  sub-cription  price 

is  one  dollar  a  year. 

*    *    * 

That  city  officials  should  be  looked  upon 
as  trustees  of  the  property  and  interests  of  the 
public  is  often  mentioned  as  an  ideal  by  which 
to  measure  and  judge  the  actions  of  our  mun- 
icipal overlords.  The  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research  has  published  an  opinion  by  William 
J.  Curtis,  which  says  that  in  New  York  the 
city  officials  are  not  only  in  fact  actual  trus- 
tees, but  that  any  taxpayer  may  bring  suit  for 
recovery  in  case  the  trust  is  violated. 

For  nearly  fifty  years  the  New  York  charter 
has  had  a  section  declaring  that  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  and  all  officers  and  employes  are 
trustees  of  the  property,  funds,  and  effects  of 
the  city,  and  that  any  resident  taxpayer  is  a 
cestui  que  trust  with  all  the  rights  for  any  co- 
trustee  or  cestui  que  trust.  Oddly  enough  there 
are  very  few  decisions  which  attempt  to  in- 
terpret this  law.  The  more  important  of  these, 
of  which  the  most  recent  is  Hearst  vs.  McClel- 
lan,  tend  to  hold  that  city  officials  can  only 
be  restrained  from  a  pending  "waste"  and 
"injury"  when  wrongful  or  dishonest  action 
can  be  proved.  There  are  minority  opinions 
to  the  contrary,  and  some  on  similar  statutes 
in  New  York  which  lead  Mr.  Curtis  to  believe 
that  if  a  clear  case  is  carefully  presented  and 
carried  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  it  will  be 
decided  that  city  officials  can  be  held  account- 
able even  if  fraud  cannot  be  proved.  The  act, 
apparently  intended  to  prevent  waste,  should 
be  interpreted  in  the  way  that  gives  the  public 
the  fullest  protection.  Mr.  Curtis  feels  that 
the  courts  have  been  too  reluctant  to  adopt 
this  view  because  of  the  power  of  the  people  to 
control  the  selection  of  proper  officials.  In  some 
cases  also  the  motives  of  the  person  appeal- 
ing for  equitable  relief  have  not  been  beyond 
question. 

It  is  probable  that  the  courts  would'  never 
apply  this  doctrine  to  the  Board  of  Aldermen, 
for  their  whole  policy  is  to  allow  full  legisla- 
tive discretion,  but  if  other  city  officials  could 
in  fact  be  held  to  the  position  of  trustees  for 
the  public,  with  personal  financial  liability  for 
breach  even  in  the  absence  of  proved  fraud,  a 
great  advance  would  be  made.  The  brief  half 
intimates  that  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re- 
search is  contemplating  a  test  case  to  establish 
this  doctrine. 


JOTTINGS 


*    *    * 


Through  a  gift  from  some  prominent  lay- 
men, the.  National  Municipal  League  has  sent 
copies  of  Dean  Hodges's  leaflet,  '1  he  Value  of 
a  Vote,  to  the  clergy  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  America. 


Boston  Children's  Aid  Society. — Carringtqn 
Howard,  agent  of  the  Boston  Children's  Aid 
Society,  has  been  appointed  secretary  of  the 
Boston  Children's  Friend  Society  to  succeed 
Seymour  H.  Stone,  who  recently  became  secre- 
tary of  the  Boston  Society  for  the  Relief  and 
.Control  of  Tuberculosis.  Mr.  Howard  was 
graduated  from  Yale  in  1906.  After  gradua- 
tion he  became  secretary  of  the  Christian  As- 
sociation at  Lehigh  University,  and  from  1908 
to  the  summer  of  1909  he  was  field  secretary 
of  the  Buffalo  Charity  Organization  Society. 
From  the  Charity  Organization  Society  he 
went  to  the  Fresh  Air  Mission  in  Buffalo. 
In  the  fall  of  1909  he  became  agent  of  the 
Boston  Children's  Aid  Society. 

Chicago  Jeii-ish  Aid  Society. — The  recent 
appointment  of  Miriam  Kalisky  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  Jewish  Aid  Society  of  Chicago 
recognizes  her  efficient  work  since  she  became 
connected  with  it  in  1900.  Edward  Rubovits 
was  superintendent,  and  following  him,  George 
Zepin.  When  Mr.  Zepin  resigned  in  August, 
1908,  on  account  of  ill  health,  Miss  Kalisky 
became  acting  superintendent.  During  the 
past  year  the  relief  office  was  moved  to  the 
west  side  so  that  the  people  for  whose  benefit 
the  organiation  exists — most  of  whom  live  in 
that  section  of  the  city — have  been  aided  more 
promptly  and  in  many  instances  more  fairly 
than  ever  before. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  relief  depart- 
ment spent  $78.000,  as  compared  with  $62.000 
in  the  preceding  year.  A  new  dispensary  has 
been  built  by  Mrs.  Emanuel  Mandel  in  memory 
of  her  husband.  The  old  dispensary  building 
now  serves  as  an  administrative  building, 
housing  not  only  the  relief  office  but  also  the 
office  of  the  bureau  of  personal  service. 

Co-operation  with  many  organizations,  such 
as  the  Michael  Reese  Hospital,  the  Woman's 
Loan  Association  and  the  Labor  Bureau,  has 
been  most  effective.  Especially  interesting  has 
been  the  work  of  the  ladies  of  the  Jocannah 
Lodee,  who  visit  the  various  schools  in  the 
congested  district  and  report  all  children  poor- 
ly fed  and  poorly  clad.  The  society  investi- 
gates the  home  conditions  and  reports  back  its 
conclusions  and  suggestions,  which  in  almost 
every  instance  are  accepted  and  acted  upon 
favorably  by  the  ladies  of  the  lodge. 

Three  Meetings  for  the  Blind. — Besides 
the  Annual  Convention  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  no  less 
than  two  international  conferences  to  con- 
sider the  welfare  of  the  blind  are  announced 
for  this  year.  The  fifth  International  Congress 
for  Ameliorating  the  Lot  of  the  Blind  was 
held  at  Cairo,  Egypt,  February  20-2=;,  and 
the  third  Triennial  International  Conference 
on  the  Blind  will  be  held  at  Exeter,  England, 
July  .3-7.  The  secretary  of  the  fifth  interna- 
tional is  Dr.  Eloni  Pasha,  Egyptian  University, 
Cairo.  The  Conference  of  American  Workers 
for  the  Blind  will  be  held  at  the  School  for 
the  Blind,  Overbrook,  Pa.,  June  20-23. 
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CALENDAR  OF  CONFER- 
ENCES 

I.XTEB.VATIOMAL     (««W). 

o»^5ffn,<?Ki1i5teri"ltloQal  Con»T«»  on  the  Welfare 
cnn^L  »*«uniJer  tbe  »USP>««  of  the  National 
.ongre**  of  Mother*.  April  25-May  2.  Wasblng- 
ton.-  Secretary.  Mr..  Arthur  A.  Burney.  SOBLoan 
and  Trust  Building,  Washington,  I>.  c. 

l>rll'itrn*t',<!Ml  "r*1*11*  Exhibit.  Mar-October. 
Dresden.  Germany.  Secretary,  Dr.  Steinbacb 
Zwlckauer  Strasse  35,  Dresden/Germany 


(PkETlOLSLt    A.NNOUXCID)  . 

International  Congress  on  Tuberculosis.  Sep- 
tember 24-30.  Home,  Italy.  Secretary-gwST 
Professor  Ascoll.  Ma  l.uclna.  Home,  Italy. 

International  Association  for  Labor 
September.  1912.  y.urlcn.  Swluerland. 
Stephen  Bauer,  Basle.  SwiUerland. 

International    I'rlson    Congress    (Quinquennial) 

*'  K  8iino0  v"  der  ^ 


.NATIONAL      (.XSW). 

Convention  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind.  June  20-23.  Overbrook. 
[>•  Secretary.  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell.  3733 
Forbes  street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

XATIOXAL     U'UCVimsLY    A.XNOl  .NCID)  . 

National  Child  I-abor  Committee.  March  9-12 
Birmingham,  Ala.  Corresponding  officer,  Owen  K 
Lovejoy,  1O6  Cast  Twenty-second  street.  New  York 

National  Association  for  the  Study  and  Educa- 
tion of  Exceptional  Children.  March  or  April. 
•N«w  York  cltv.  Corresponding  officer,  Waldemar 
Oros*mann,  Plalnfleld,  N.  J. 

American    Society   of   Sanitary   and   Moral    Pro- 
phylaxis.  Second  Thursday   In    April.      New    York, 
.     Corresponding  officer.  James  1'edersen,  M.D.. 
20  West  Forty-second  street.  New  York  city. 

General    Federation   of    Women's   clubs.   Council 

Meeting.    April.      Memphis.   Tenn.      Contention    of 

.the    Federation.    Jim*.    i:>u       Man    Francisco.    Cal. 

•ornmondlng  secretary.  Mrs.  Frank  Sblek,  Wheat- 

Convention  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  As- 
sociation of  America,  April  111-1:7.  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  Secretary,  Lois  J.  Vlele.  125  East  Twenty- 
scrtntb  street.  New  York  city. 

American  Federation  of  Arts.  May.  Washing- 
ton. D.  C.  Secretary.  Leila  Mechlin,  1741  New 
lork  avenue,  Washington,  i 

Nstlonal  Peace  Congress.  May  3-6.  Baltimore, 
Md.  Secretary.  Theodore  Marburg.  12  Mt.  Vernon 
Place  West.  Baltimore,  Md. 

National  Conference  on  City  Planning.  May  15- 
11  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Secretary.  FlaveT  Shurtleff, 
19  Congress  street.  Boston,  Mass. 

Nstlonal  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion. June  7-14.  Boston.  Mass.  Secretary,  Alex- 
ander Johnson.  Ft.  Wsyne,  Ind. 

Nstlonal  Probation  Officers'  Association,  June 
5-14.  Boston.  Mass.  Secretary,  Itoger  N.  Bald- 
win. 903  Security  Ilullillng.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

National  Women's  Trade  I'nlon  League,  June. 
Boston,  Mass.  Corresponding  officer,  Mrs.  I'.  V,'. 
Knefler,  5273  Mcl'berson  avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

National  Federation  of  Remedial  Loan  Associa- 
tions, Jane.  Boston,  Mass.  Secretary,  J.  T. 
Einlcios.  914  O  street,  N.  W  .,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Conference  on  the  Education  of  Dependent, 
Backward.  Truant  and  Delinquent  Children,  June. 
Boston.  Mass.  Secretary,  Elmer  L.  Coffeen,  Went 
boro.  Msss. 


Nutl»n:il  Conference  of  Poor  Law  Officials,  June 
..  Bosion,  Mass.  President,  Dr.  Robert  W.  Hill 
btate  Board  of  Charities,  105  East  Twenty-second 
street.  New  York  city. 

Conference     of     Neighborhood     Workers.     June 
aston    Mass.     Corresponding  officer,   Albert   Ken- 
nedy,  South   End   House,  20  Union  Park,   Boston, 

National  Association  for  the  Study  and  Pre- 
•  :i  of  Tuberculosis,  June  21-22.  Denver,  Col 

tecutlve  secretary,  Dr.  Livingston  Farrand,  105 
bast  Twenty-second  street,  New  York  city. 

American  Academy  of  Medicine,*  June  24-26, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Secretary,  Charles  Mclntlre, 
M.D.,  52  North  Fourth  street,  Easton,  Pa.  Sub- 
ject: Medical  Sociology. 

American  Medical  Association,  June  27.  Los 
Angeles.  Cal.  Secretary,  George  U.  Simmons, 
M.  D..  535  Dearborn  avenue,  Chicago,  III. 

National  Education  Association  of  the  United 
States,  July.  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Secretary, 
lrwin  Shepard,  Wlnona,  Minn. 

National  Fraternal  Congress,  August  21.  Mack- 
Inac  Island,  Mich.  Secretary,  C.  A.  Gower,  Lan- 
sing, Mich. 

American    Society    of    Municipal    Improvements, 
September    26-20.      Grand    Itaptds.    Mlcli.      Secre- 
Folwell.    23U    West    Thirty-ninth 
•    York  <-lty. 

American  Hospital  Association,  September  19- 
22.  New  York  city.  Secretary,  J.  N.  E.  Brown. 
M.D.,  Toronto  General  Hospital,  Can. 

American  Prison  Association,  September.  Oma- 
ha, Neb.  Secretary,  Joseph  P.  Byers,  13  Central 
avenue,  Newark,  N.  J. 

American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions.  October  10-13.  Milwaukee.  Wls.  Secre- 
tary, Cornelius  U.  Patten,  13  Beacon  street, 
Boston,  Mass. 

National  Conference  of  Catholic  Charities,  Sep- 
tember. 1012.  Washington,  D.  C.  Secretary,  Wil- 
liam J.  Kerby,  D.D.,  Catholic  University,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

STATB   AND    LOCAL     (PREVIOUSLY    A.NXOlfXCID) . 

Massachusetts  Civic  Conference,  March,  1-2. 
Boston,  Mass.  Secretary,  K.  T.  llartman,  3  Joy 
street,  Boston.  Mass. 

Connecticut  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection, April.  New  Haven,  Conn.  Secretary, 
Charles  P.  Kellopp,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

New  Jersey  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion, April  2-4.  Princeton,  N.  J.  Secretary,  J. 
Byron  Deacon.  1701  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Kansas  Association  for  the  Study  and  Preven- 
tion of  Tuberculosis,  May.  Topeka,  Has.  Secre- 
tary, J.  L.  Everhardy,  Leavenworth,  Kas. 

Arizona  Association  for  the  Study  and  Preven- 
tion of  Tuberculosis,  May.  .BIsbee,  Ariz.  Secre- 
tary, John  W.  Fllnn.  Prescott,  Ariz. 

Canadian  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion. May  8-12.  Hamilton,  Ont.  Secretary,  F. 
M.  Nicholson,  1'arllamcnt  Buildings,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Ni'w  York  City  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection, May  9-11.  New  York  city.  Secretary, 
John  B.  Prest.  287  Fourth  avenue.  New  Tork  city. 

New  England  Conference  on  Street  Cleaning, 
June.  Springfield,  Mass.  Corresponding  officer, 
Carol  Aronovlcl,  55  Eddy  street,  Providence,  U.  I. 

Northern  Baptist  Convention,  June  13.  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  President,  Emory  W.  Hunt,  Denlson 
University,  Granvllle.  O. 

York  State  County  Superintendents  of  the 
Poor,  June  20-23.  Thousand  Island  Park,  N.  Y. 
Secretary,  C.  E.  Welsz,  30  Bay  Twentieth  street, 
Bath  Beach,  N.  V 

Sagamore  Sociological  Conference,  June  27-29. 
Sagamore  Beach,  Mass.  President,  George  W. 
Coleman,  848  Congress  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Stony  Brook  Assembly,  August.  Stony  Brook, 
L.  I.  Director,  J.  W.  Jenks,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Pennsylvania  Association  of  Directors  of  the 
Poor  and  Charities,  October  10-12.  Indiana,  Pa. 
Secretary,  L.  C.  Colborn,  Somerset,  Pa. 

Ohio  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction, 
November.  Toledo,  Ohio.  Secretary  H.  H.  Shirer, 
805  Harrison  Building,  21  South  High  street, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Maryland  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion, November,  Baltimore,  Md.  General  secretary, 
H.  Wlrt  Steele,  15  East  Pleasant  Place,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Minnesota  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion, November.  Duluth,  Minn.  Secretary,  Eugene 
T.  Lies,  Associated  Charities,  Court  House,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

South  Carolina  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection, November.  Columbia,  S.  C.  President, 
A.  T.  Jamison,  Connie  Maxwell  Orphanage,  Green- 
wood, S.  C. 

Kentucky  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion, November.  Lexington  or  Covington.  Corre- 
sponding secretary,  Linda  Neville,  GJ.U  Main  street, 
Lexington,  Ky; 

Missouri  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion, November.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Secretary,  W. 
T.  Cross.  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Correction, 
Columbia,  Mo. 

New  York  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection, November  14-16.  Watertown,  N.  Y.  Secre- 
tary, John  A.  Kingsbury,  105  East  Twenty-second 
street,  New  York  city. 

Pennsylvania  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection, November  14-16.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Secre- 
tary, Fred  S.  Hall,  1533  Real  Estate  Trust  Build- 
ing, Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Conference  of  Probation  Officers,  November  14- 
16.  Watertown,  N.  Y.  Secretary,  Arthur  W. 
Towne,  State  Probation  Commission,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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SOCIAL  FORCES 

BY  THE  EDITOR 

THE  RELIGIOUS  BASIS  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

An  Englishman  who  is  a  keen  and  sympathetic  student  of  American  thought 
recently  remarked  that  it  seemed  to  him  not  unlikely  that  a  prophet  w«s  again 
about  to  arise  in  our  midst.  All  the  conditions  appeared  to  him  favorable  for  a 
new  crystallization  of  ideas,  like  that  which  occurred  when  the  essays  and  lectures 
of  Emerson  dropped  into  the  intellectual  life  of  America  and  Europe.  From 
some  American  community,  he  thought,  rather  than  from  any  European  nation, 
probably  from  the  West  rather  than  from  New  York  or  New  England,  might 
be  expected  to  come  this  new  word  for  a  new  time ;  and  probably  not  the  churches 
nor  any  conventional  religious  institution  would  have  the  honor  of  furnishing 
his  pulpit;  but  rather  he  will  represent  some  intellectual  movement,  and  his  appeal 
will  be  not  to  the  emotions  but  to  the  sober  convictions  of  men.  "I  wonder," 
said  this  Englishman,  who  is  a  practical  politician,  a  university  teacher,  and  a 
writer  of  successful  books,  and  who  was  speaking  in  the  privacy  of  his  London 
apartment,  "I  wonder  whether  your  friend  Professor  Patten  may  have  the  mes- 
sage for  which  our  generation  is  waiting." 

'We  .do  not  know.  Even  if  we  had  a  "client",  we  would  be  mindful  of  Lowell's 
good-natured  warning  not  to  endanger  his  life  by  "trying  to  stretch  him  into 
a  giant."  We  have  made  no  secret,  however,  of  the  high  estimate  which  we  have 
placed  on  Professor  Patten's  contribution  to  the  practical  program  of  social  work, 
in  the  New  Basis  of  Civilization  and  in  his  other  writings.  He  has  now  sub- 
stantially increased  this  contribution  by  a  discussion  of  the  social  basis  of  religion, 
from  which  we  reproduce  elsewhere  copious  and  typical  extracts.  This  book 
breathes  a  devout  spirit,  and  its  point  of  view  is  that  of  the  orthodox  Christian 
religion.  Yet  it  is  not  a  theological  treatise,  nor  a  text  book  in  ethics.  Judged 
from  either  of  these  standpoints  it  has  no  doubt  defects  of  omission  if  not  of 
commission.  But  to  look  for  theological  doctrine,  or  for  new  light  on  individual 
ethics,  would  be  to  misunderstand  the  book's  purpose.  What  Professor  Patten 
has  done  is  to  blend  economics  and  natural  theology  into  a  message  of  hope,  based 
upon  the  clear  contrast  between  existing  conditions  and  those  more  tolerable 
conditions  which  are  here  and  now  possible.  His  argument  is  that  religion 
begins  not  with  any  intellectual  belief,  but  with  an  emotional  opposition  to  re- 
movable evils.  Social  misery  in  which  sins  have  their  roots  is  to  be  overcome  by 
the  isolation  of  its  causes.  Social  activity  is  to  evoke  human  sympathies  and 
generate  religious  enthusiasm.  Regeneration  and  the  saving  of  social  outcasts 
is  the  answer  of  religion  to  the  fact  of  degeneration,  and  to  the  demand  that  those 
who  are  not  fitted  to  survive  unaided  in  the  social  struggle  must  go  to  the  wall 
in  the  interests  of  culture  and  civilization.  In  a  chapter  in  his  earlier  book  on 
Heredity  and  Social  Progress  Professor  Patten  has  expressed  this  thought  even 
more  clearly,  that  progress  depends  not  on  strengthening  the  strong,  but  on 
protecting  the  weak.  Nature  will  care  for  progress  if  man  will  look  out  for 
reform.  The  grave  danger  is  that  the  strong  will  exploit  the  weak,  not  that 
the  weak  will  make  undue  demands  upon  the  sources  of  strength.  The  appar- 
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an  opportunity  to  develop  their  own  peculiar  strength.     Into  tins  concept! 
the  relation  between  the  strong  and  the  weak  in  'human  society  the   rel 
conception  fits  like  the  other  half  of  a  hinge.     They  that  are  strong  musl 
the'  burdens  of  the  weak,  is,  in  modern  economic  language,  to  justify  the 
of  income  from  the  strong  to  those  who  are  weak  because  they  are  undev| 
or    unprotected.      This    may    take    place  through   taxation,   through   found 
for  social  amelioration,  or    through    the   personal    service   of    individuals, 
strong  man  ever  has  weakened  his  character  or  limited  his  usefulness  to 
by  such  contributions.     Social  service,  whether  given  as  a  citizen,  as  a  pi 
thropist,  or  as  a  reformer,  assuming  a  rational  choice  of  appropriate  mea 
trebly  blessed.    It  blesses  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes  and  the  socie 
which  both  are  a  part.     Social  work  and  social  progress  are  one  in  spiri 
one  in  the  choice  of  means  to  their  common  end. 

The  settlement  worker  whom  Mrs.  Sinkhovitch   quotes   on   another  pa 
mild  rebuke  of  Mr.   Fosdick's  distinction  between  religious  work    and 
social  work,"  came  suddenly,  under  the  need  of  answering  her   visitor,     t 
truth  of  the  relation  between  them,  saying,  "We  think  all  our  work  is  relig 

Objectively  considered  some  of  what  is  done  in  the  settlements  miglj 
to  establish  a  religious  character,  just  as  some  features  of  an  orphan  as; 
a  relief  society,  or  an  institutional  church  might  fail.  But  these  are  the  e 
tions  which,  in  the  right  use  of  a  much  abused  phrase,  prove  the  rule.  Fa 
normal  settlement,  asylum,  society,  or  church  will  regard  such  irreligious  elej 
as  unessential,  either  as  harmless  features  to  be  tolerated  for  the  time  beit 
objectionable  features  to  be  eliminated  as  soon  as  they  are  recognized  and  i 
stood.  All  that  is  permanent  in  social  work,  all  that  is  essentia',  all  that  drz 
it  the  fresh  enthusiasm  of  youth  and  retains  the  steadfast  loyalty  of  m; 
years,  is  fundamentally  religious. 

Our  English  friend  may  be  right  that  America  is  to  furnish  the  nex 
of  the  things  of  the  mind.  We  hope  that  he  is.  Fie  may  be  right  that  he 
come  out  of  the  West.  Many  good  things  are  coming  from  that  quarter. 
we  do  not  share  his  feeling  that  the  prophet  may  not  come  directly  fro 
very  altars  of  religion.  The  prayers  of  the  social  awakening  by  Walter  Rau; 
busch,  of  which  Professor  Taylor  speaks  in  this  number,  show  that  at  lea 
clergyman  feels  that  the  unity  of  thought  and  aim  and  feeling  is  already  such 
"that  the  utterances  of  one  man  may  in  a  measure  be  the  voice  of  all."  The 
fact  is  that  the  churches  are  everywhere,  as  Professor  Taylor  puts  it,  laying 
foundations  for  more  permanent,  organized,  widely  concerted,  and  effective  social 
action.  If  social  workers  increasingly  acknowledge  the  essentially  religious  basis 
of  their  activities,  and  if  the  churches  increasingly  feel  the  need  for  a  social 
program,  who  can  predict  whether  the  leaders  in  the  great  forward  movements 
of  the  twentieth  century  shall  come  from  the  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  imagi- 
nary line  between  them?  And  who  will  hesitate  to  hear  the  persuasive  voice 
proclaiming  social  justice  and  good  will,  whether  it  speak  the  language  of 
Judaism,  of  Catholicism,  of  Evangelism,  or  of  some  strange  doctrine  which  to 
our  unaccustomed  ears  may  at  first  sound  discordant  jargon? 
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WAY  OUT  FOR 
THE     FARMER 

At  the  National  Rural  Life  Confer- 
ence, held  la^  month  at  Columbus,  O., 
farmers  and  publicists,  educators  and 
reformers  asked  and  tried  to  answer  the 
question  of  what  is  the  matter  with 
American  rural  society  today.  The  dis- 
cussion itself  was  valuable,  but  the 
really  notable  result  of  the  conference 
was  the  proof  it  gave  of  the  essential 
unity  of  all  of  the  efforts  which  are  be- 
ing made  to  improve  rural  society.  So- 
ciologies and  farmers  from  the  middle 
and  real  West,  from  New  York,  and  from 
the  Carolinas  met  on  a  footing  of  equal- 
ity and  talked  over  their  problems  and 
the  probable  solutions.  Uplifters  and 
those-to-be-uplifted  worked  together  at 
the  same  task. 

The  conference  is  an  amalgamation  of 
the  National  Corn  Show  and  the  rem- 
nants of  ex-President  Roosevelt's  Coun- 
try Life  Commission.  The  corn  show 
has  been  broadened  in  scope  and  its  tone 
improved,  and  the  Country  Life  Com- 
mission has  become  somewhat  popular- 
ized. Farmers  and  their  families  by  the 
thousand  come  to  the  corn  show,  and 
many  stay  to  take  part  in  the  discus- 
sions and  hear  the  formal  addresses. 

The  first  question  considered  was 
economic.  Under  the  chairmanship  of 
Prof.  L.  H.  Dailey  of  Cornell  the  con- 
ference discussed  commercial  co-opera- 
tion in  the  rural  community.  The  fact 
that  the  fanner's  fundamental  economic 
problem  is  not  to  raise  more  crops,  but 
to  obtain  his  share  of  the  value  of  what 
he  has  raised,  was  admitted ;  sixty-five 
cents  out  of  every  dollar  disappears  be- 
tween producer  and  consumer.  The  mid- 
dleman was  found  at  fault,  but  just  what 
to  do  with  him  was  not  made  clear. 
Dean  P.ailey  said  that  commercial  co- 
operation might  improve  the  situation  in 
some  localities,  but  that  for  the  country 
as  a  whole  another  remedy  was  needed. 
Drawing  an  analogy  from  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  its  oper- 
ations, he  advocated  the  federal  control 
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of  middlemen,  with  a  special  court  to 
which  appeal  might  be  carried  by  either 
party,  and  state  legislation  ^backing  up 
the  federal  law.  Co-operat*ve  buying 
and  co-operation  in  various  details  of 
farm  work  were  also  discussed.  A  very 
human  note  came  in  the  statement  that 
although  several  co-operative  laundries, 
notably  in  Minnesota,  had  been  success- 
ful, most  attempts  had  failed,  not  from 
any  economic  reason,  but  because  the 
farmer's  wife  would  not  allow  her  fam- 
ily's mended  clothing  to  be  seen  Happing 
in  the  wind  at  the  cross  roads  \ 

Dr.  Warren  H.  Wilson,  superintend- 
ent of  Church  and  Country  Life,  Board 
of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
( "hurch,  presided  at  the  mass  meeting  at 
which  the  relation  of  the  rural  church 
to  its  community  was  discussed.  De- 
nominationalism  and  lack  of  union, — 
not  only  between  churches  but  also  be- 
tween churches  and  all  forces  working 
for  betterment, — insufficient  salaries  for 
ministers,  bad  economic  methods  in  agri- 
culture, and  the  inefficient  country  school 
were  recognized  as  the  four  greatest 
enemies  to  the  progress  of  the  rural 
church.  But  the  progress  which  the  coun- 
try church  has  made  in  the  face  of  its 
difficulties  is  a  story  which  would  sur- 
prise many  urban  laymen.  Church  after 
church  has  been  socialized,  and  it  has 
gone  to  work  to  provide  recreation  and 
instruction  for  its  people,  to  co-operate 
with  the  grange  and  other  similar  insti- 
tutions, to  better  public  health  and  living 
conditions,  to  improve  schools  by  con- 
solidation or  otherwise, — in  short,  to  be- 
come the  community  center,  sympa- 
thetic with  all  the  needs  of  the  parish 
and  active  in  their  relief.  In  most  cases 
even  the  most  orthodox  of  the  church 
members  have  been  quick  to  see  that  this 
socializing  process  has  not  come  at  the 
expense  of  neglecting  the  real  business 
of  the  church,  but  that  on  the  contrary 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  community  has 
been  quickened.  A.  E.  Roberts,  inter- 
national secretary  of  the  county  work 
department  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
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tian  Association,  told  what,  his  organiza- 
tion is  doing  for  rural  boys  and  young 


men. 


Discussion  of  the  rural  school  came 
next.  Recognition  of  the  inefficiency  of 
the  present  system  was  frank.  Consoli- 
dation was  advanced  as  a  practical  rem- 
edy, but  it  was  admitted  that  many 
localities  would  have  one-room  schools 
for  years  and  that  many  others — poorer 
or  more  isolated — would  probably  con- 
tinue the  present  system  indefinitely. 

So  the  immediate  problem  became  that 
of  the  one-room  school,  with  a  teacher 
poorly  paid  and  generally  badly  trained 
or  not  at  all,  a  short  term,  equipment 
poor  or  unintelligently  selected,  and  a 
curriculum  unrelated  to  the  students' 
actual  needs. 

The  introduction  of  elementary  agri- 
culture was  strongly  urged.  The  teach- 
ing of  domestic  science  and  of  manual 
training  did  not  receive  quite  such 
hearty  support;  the  objection  pressed  by 
the  pedagogues  was  the  necessity  of  ade- 
quate instruction,  and  by  the  farmers 
themselves  the  assertion  that  the  boy  and 
girl  now  receive  at  home  from  fathers 
and  mothers  informal  but  thorough 
training,  as  valuable  as  any  which  could 
be  given  by  the  ill-prepared  country 
teacher. 

Willet  M.  Hays,  assistant  secretary  of 
agriculture,  touched  upon  the  proposed 
federal  agricultural  high  schools  and 
discussed  the  organization  of  farmers. 
At  the  conference  the  feeling  seemed  to 
be  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  successful 
federation  of  farmers'  national  and  near- 
national  organizations  and  that  the 
necessary  machinery  is  not  lacking. 

A  more  intangible  but  no  less  import- 
ant subject  came  next.  One  of  the  fun- 
damental difficulties  with  present  rural 
life — if  not  the  fundamental  difficulty — 
is  social,  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  term. 
The  telephone,  rural  -free  delivery,  better 
roads,  automobile,  and  improved  econ- 
omic conditions  have  removed  the  old 
time  physical  isolation,  but  social  isola- 
tion remains.  There  is  no  machinery 
for  social  intercourse;  school  and  church, 
except  in  a  few  favored  communities, 
are  no  longer  social  centers.  Community 
solidarity  seems  gone.  How  to  return 


to  the  old  social  conditions,  how  to  make 
farm  life  socially  attractive,  was  the 
problem. 

At  this  meeting  and  at  others  the  in- 
justice of  which  the  farm  mother  has 
been  the  victim  was  faced.  By  state  and 
national  governments  and  by  colleges  the 
farmer  himself  has  been  helped,  but 
whatever  slight  consideration  has  been 
given  his  wife  has  been  entirely  inci- 
dental. The  improvement  in  farm  ma- 
chinery has  been  revolutionary,  but  the 
farm  mother  generally  has  facilities  lit- 
tle in  advance  of 'those  with  which  her 
mother  worked.  The  effect  of  this  upon 
the  daughter's  mind  has  been  seen  in  her 
effort  to  get  to  the  city  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible and  to  stay  there;  the  effect  upon 
rural  life  in  general  is  painfully  evident. 
The  solution  seems  to  be  to  bring  the 
unvarnished  facts  home  to  the  husband, 
to  show  him  the  folly  of  putting  all  his 
surplus  into  more  land  which  he  is  often 
ill  prepared  to  work,  and  to  induce  him 
to  install  machinery  and  appliances 
which  will  lighten  the  house  work. 

As  has  been  said,  this  conference  was 
notable  not  for  any  additions  which  may 
perhaps  have  been  made  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  problem,  but  for  the  proof 
which  it  has  widely  given  that  farmers 
and  those  individuals  and  organizations 
which  are  trying  to  help  them  can  work 
together  at  their  common  task. 

FARM  AND  CITY 
AND     FACTORY 

The  New  York  State  Commission  on 
Distribution  of  Population,  which  was 
appointed  by  Governor  Hughes  last 
October  to  complement  the  work  of 
Mayor  Gaynor's  City  Commission  on 
Congestion  of  Population,  has  reported 
to  Governor  Dix.  Its  recommendations 
take  the  form  of  three  bills  now  before 
the  Legislature. 

The  first  of  the  bills  would  create  a 
commission  to  continue  the  study,  as  the 
present  commission  feels  that  "the  work 
is  so  great  in  importance  and  so  vast  in 
scope  as  to  require  far  more  intensive 
study  and  investigation  than  have  been 
possible."  The  second  bill  would  au- 
thorize inquiry  into,  the  extent,  condi- 
tions, and  results  of  home  work  in  tene- 
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ments,  which  under  the  present  law  h 
subject  to  very  little  regulation.1  The 
third  bill  would  require  the  State  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  prepare  an  an- 
nual industrial  directory  showing  op- 
portunities for  manufacture  in  cities  and 
villages  of  the  state,  similar  to  the  one 
issued  in  \'ew  Jersey. 

To  further  its  object  of  distributit  g 
population,  the  commission  recommends 
that  better  facilities  for  helping  dis- 
tribute labor  be  given  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  and  endorses  thy  bill 
providing  for  public  emplo\~ient  offices 
throughout  the  state,  introduced  by  the 
earlier  Commission  on  Employers'  Lia- 
bility, Causes  of  Industrial  Accidents, 
and  Unemployment. 

It  finds  that  to  a  considerable  degree 
faulty  distribution  of  population  must 
be  met  by  city  and  village  rather  than  by 
State  action.  To  this  end  it  would  mp.ke 
systematic  plans  for  city  development  to 
take  the  place  of  the'  present  unreg- 
ulated growth ;  it  would  force  public  and 
private  institutions  out  of  cities  where 
they  increase  congestion,  but  would  ex- 
empt homes  for  the  care  of  the  aged, 
hospitals,  and  clinics;  it  would  teach 
school  gardening  and  give  greater  pub- 
licity to  the  agricultural  opportunities  of 
the  state,  including  an  endorsement  of 
the  program  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education  to  give  better  training  in  rural 
schools;  it  would  study  the  possibility 
of  creating  small  holdings  in  country 
real  estate  and  co-operation  among  pro- 
ducers and  consumers,  which  would 
eliminate  middlemen's  profits  the  com- 
mission believes,  and  increase  the  num- 
ber of  small  holdings  and  of  farmers  and 
farm  tenants,  as  it  has  abroad. 

The  commision  points  out  that  New 
York  state  has  a  large  acreage  of  very 
productive  farm  land  which  may  be 
bought  cheaply.  "Enterprising  farmers 
and  fruit  growers  in  the  West  are  now 
coming  to  this  state  in  considerable 
numbers  and  buying  these  lands  because 
they  can  actually  buy  them  cheaper  than 
they  can  lands  of  like  character  in  the 
West,  which  are  far  removed  from  good 
markets."  It  finds  an  increasing  de- 
mand for  trained  farm  laborers,  dairy- 
men, and  helpers  of  other  sorts,  and 

'»«•  THE  Stiver  for  February  4,  1011,  page  772. 


•  THE5E  F«EE 
'  PLAY  GROUNDS 
JV5T  BULLY  ? 


Lee  in  Colorado  Springs  Qasctte. 
A  LONC!  ITI.I,  ANT)  A  STRONG  PULL. 
The  1'nrk  Commission  of  Colorado  Springs  Is 
urging  the  City  Cuu.-.cll  to  establish  a  series  of 
public  playgrounds,  a  movrmrnt  which  has  the 
endorsement  of  the  local  Playground  Association 
established  ulmut  a  year  ago.  There  Is  only  one 
playground  In  Colorado  Spring*,  opened  last  sum- 
mer by  the  stnvt  railway  company  at  the  end 
of  Its  line.  The  executors  of  the  Strattnn  estate 
bare  given  the  city  a  piece  of  land  called  Strat- 
ton  1'ark.  to  lie  used  for  a  playground.  The  Park 
Commission  urges  that  this  be  made  the  nucleus 
of  the  system. 

suggests      vocational       farm      training 
through  special  schools  as  one  way  of 
meeting  it. 
The  report  says: 

At  this  time,  when  census  statistics  show 
such  a  tendency  to  city  building  and  conges- 
tion, especially  in  Greater  New  York,  we  be- 
lieve it  to  be  sound  policy  for  this  state  to 
give  the  greatest  publicity  to  facts  showing 
how  desirable  its  farming  lands  are.  and  how 
remunerative  scientific  agriculture  now  is ;  also 
that  there  are  many  cities  and  villages  in  it 
where  manufacturing  can  be  profitably  carried 
on  without  causing  such  congestion ;  in  fact, 
where  employes  may  often  own  their  own 
homes  and  easily  and  quickly  reach  their  work. 
Then,  too,  we  should  .encourage  public  and 
charitable  institutions  to  learn  the  lesson  to 
be  learned  at  Industry,  N.  Y.  [where  an  insti- 
tution for  boys  has  made  gardening  and  agri- 
culture profitable],  and  to  make  it  effective  in 
training  for  their  lives,  in  the  country  as  far 
as  possible,  the  boys  and  girls,  and  young 
women  and  young  men  in  state  and  charitable 
institutions. 

We  believe  it  to  be  be  cheaper  for  the  state 
to  assist  those  willing  to  work  to  obtain  em- 
ployment, and  to  assist  in  properly  training 
the  young  for  their  vocations  in  life,  than  it  is 
to  take  tlie  chances  of  what  may  result  from 
long-continued  periods  of  unemployment  to 
large  numbers,  or  from  the  efficiency  of  either 
mental  or  physical  labor  because  it  has  not 
been  properly  trained  for  work.  Proper  train- 
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ing  in  homes,  schools,  and  institutions;  pub- 
licity as  to  the  industrial  conditions  in  all  our 
cities  and  towns,  and  proper  regulation  of  ten- 
ement house  manufactures  and  other  abuses, 
not  to  mention  anything  else,  must  result  in  a 
more  normal  distribution  of  population,  and 
less  abnormal  congestion  and  the  evils  that  re- 
sult from  such  congestion. 

FROM    CITY 
TO  COUNTRY 

In  moving  their  printing  plant  and 
some  800  employes  from  New  York  to 
Garden  City,  Long  Island,  Doubleday, 
Page  and  Company  may  prove  to  be 
pioneers  of  a  new  order  of  things  in  the 
printing  trade,  Pied  Pipers  who  shall 
draw  in  their  train  the  monthly  and 
weekly  magazines  which  have  not  only 
editorial  offices  but  manufacturing  plants 
in  a  few  well  defined  neighborhoods  in 
New  York  city.1 

When  the  offices  and  plant  were  in 
East  Sixteenth  street,  forty-five  per  cent 
of  the  employes  lived  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  while  now  only  twelve  per 
cent  go  through  the  reverse  process  of 
commuting  back  and  forth  from  city  to 
country.  Not  all  of  the  remaining 
thirty-three  per  cent  have  moved  out,  for 
of  course  many  of  the  less  well-paid  em- 
ployes left  and  have  been  replaced  from 
the  neighborhood.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  most  of  .the  employes  have 
moved  to  Mineola,  Hempstead,  and  other 
near-by  towns,  for  Garden  City  itself  is 
largely  held  at  high  prices  by  a  local  real 

"(We  confess  with  misgiving  that  THE  SI'RVEY  Is 
printed  in  New  York.  The  amiable  proprietors  of 
the  plant  which  we  patronize  live  in  suburban 
Brooklyn  ;  some  of  their  men  in  rural  New  Jersey. 
The  prlntery  in  Kulton  street,  half  way  between,  is 
prolmbly  one  of  the  Inevitable  compromises  of  the 
present  maladjustments  In  metropolitan  Industry. 
— ED.) 


estate  company.  But  within  easy  view 
from  the  editorial  windows  can  be  seen 
the  house  which  the  foreman  of  the 
pressroom  is  building  for  himself,  and  a 
half  dozen  other  houses,  the  property 
of  married  employes. 

The  move  is  held  to  have  sound 
business  judgment  behind  it.  Built 
around  three  sides  of  a  square,  on 
the  general  plan  of  Hampton  Court, 
there  is  not  a  dark  corner  in  the 
whole  structure.  The  editorial  offices 
and  clerical  department  are  on  the  second 
floor,  the  presses  and  all  the  parapher- 
nalia for  binding  and  mailing  on  the  first. 
The  editors  walk  you  proudly  past  the 
machinery  through  which  raw  paper, 
rolled  directly  into  one  end  of  the  build- 
ing from  branch  tracks  of  the  Long 
Island  Railroad,  comes  out  at  the  other 
end  and  on  the  same  level  in  the  form  of 
the  World's  Work,  Country  Life,  the 
Garden  Magazine,  and  the  latest  best 
seller — and  furthermore,  you  have  to 
walk  fast  to  keep  pace.  It  is  like  the 
famous  process  in  the  Chicago  Stock 
Yards,  which  in  fifteen  minutes  grinds  a 
squealing  pig  into  next  Sunday's  sausages. 
By  the  same  token  it  is  economical, 
for  besides  the  gain  in  efficiency  by  quick 
and  easy  handling,  by  cutting  out  the 
incessant  hoisting  of  half-made  books 
and  magazines  from  one  floor  to  another 
and  back  again,  there  is  the  advantage  of 
having  every  process  in  one  plant.  There 
has  not  been  time  yet  to  make  adequate 
calcu.ations  of  cost,  but  the  assumption 
is  that  country  life  is  cheaper  in  the  long 
run. 

The      Long      Island      Railroad      has 


COUNTRY    LIFE   TRESS   PRACTICING   WHAT    IT   PREACHES. 

Doubleday,   Page  and  Company   have  moved   their  entire  plant  and  offices   from    New   York   to 
Garden  City,  taking  many  of  their  employes  to  suburban  homes. 
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co-operated  by  providing  a  new 
station  on  the  company's  grounds, 
and  the  government  by  establish- 
ing a  branch  post  office  in  the  cellar. 
These  things,  with  direct  telephone  wires 
to  their  Nrew  York  switchboard  and  two 
automobile  trucks  so  modern  that  they 
carry  advertisements  for  aviators  on  the 
roof,  complete  the  links  which  bind  the 
company  by  all  modern  conveniences  to 
the  metropolis.  The  forty-acre  estate 
provides  two  tennis  courts  and  a  baseball 
diamond,  besides  a  truck  garden  which 
netted  thirty  dollars  last  summer  on  corn 
alone,  and  experimental  rose  gardens, 
including  a  cedar-bordered  pool.  Social 
life  is  further  promoted  by  dances  from 
time  to  time  to  which  the  employes  come 
and  bring  their  friends.  The  Japanese 
cook  provides  refreshments  for  these 
festive  occasions  as  well  as  hot  lunches 
daily  at  a  low  figure  for  the  staff. 

STUDIO  CLUB 
OF  NEW  YORK 

Satisfying  a  social  need  quite  as  in- 
sistent as  that  met  by  a  settlement  is  the 
Studio  Club  of  New  York,  a  social  cen- 
ter for  some  two  hundred  of  the  thou- 
sands of  students  of  art,  music,  and 
drama,  who  continually  flock  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  to  this  national  art 
center. 

This  club  is  more  than  an  artists'  club; 
it  is  a  unique  social  movement  which  was 
started  scarcely  four  years  ago  by  a 
small  group  of  active  and  sincere  wo- 
men. I'eginning  in  one  small  room  it 
has  grown  until  it  now  occupies  a  large, 
comfortable  house  at  03  We-t  1'ifty- 
sixth  street,  which  affords  a  home  for 
twenty-six  students,  and  attractive  rooms 
where  the  full  membership  may  gather 
for  social  times,  lectures,  educational 
and  devotional  classes. 

'tig    art    --Indents — painters,    sculp- 
•ciaus — come  to  N'cw  York,  full 
of   life,   h'i|>c.  niicl   ambition,  anxious   to 
fit  thcmsclv.-s  to  <lo  tlicir  part  in  the  crca- 
>f  all  those  things  which  make  life 
brautiful   and   worth   the   living.     There 
are    ten    thousand    of   them,    keenly    de- 
sirous of  knowledge  and  eager  for  work. 
They  are  housed  all  over  the  city,  many 
living    in     small,     dark     hall-bedrooms. 


h^... 

Xa— 3-*. 

HI  New   l'or/c  Tribune. 
PACK  TO  THE  GOOD  OLD  TIMKh. 

The  Sullivan  bill  to  have  cjty  magistrates  In 
New  Turk  elected  by  districts.  Instead  of  appointed 
by  the  mayor,  would  forge  iipiln  the  old  link  be- 
tween district  leaders  ana  magistrates  whose  nom- 
inations they  control.  "lie's  all  right,  your  honor." 
Is  the  suggestive  line  which  the  Tribune  printed! 
under  this  cartoon. 

With  a  natural,  youthful  longing  for  self- 
expression  and  a  need  for  recreation, 
they  come  to  the  big  strange  city,  have 
their  first  dazzling  encounter  with  "the 
Great  White  Way,"  and  perhaps  meet 
unforeseen  dangers,  frequently  unexpect- 
ed hardships.  Two  sisters  who  came  from 
Wisconsin  to  study  music  had  some  tal- 
ent, 'but  funds  too  slender  to  stand  the 
drain  caused  by  the  illness  of  one  of 
them.  Too  proud  to  ask  for  help,  they 
moved  to  a  crowded,  insanitary  tene- 
ment where  they  were  found,  both  ill  by 
that  time,  by  their  instructor  who  liad 
missed  them  from  her  classes.  Although 
•.tnce  and  proper  medical  attendance 
were  given  them,  both  died  soon  after- 
ward. 

The  Studio  Club  is  for  just  such  girls. 
It  aims  to  supply  the  home  and  social  in- 
fluences necessary  to  the  art  students* 
proper  development  and  to  give  them 
contact  with  other  lines  of  effort — a 
deeper  understanding  of  life,  which  is 
-ary  to  artistic  accomplishment, 
i  "harles  Zuehlin.  Stephen  S.  Wise, 
Maude  .Miner  and  other  social  workers 
have  lectured  at  the  club,  and  well-known 
artists  have  given  their  services  freely. 
The  idea  of  the  club  has  met  with  a 
quick  response  from  the  students  them- 
selves, the  art  leagues,  the  dramatic  and 
musical  schools. 
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The  constant  demand  for  such  a  home 
is  very  much  greater  than  this  club,  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  city,  can 
supply.  It  is  endeavoring  to  get  its  work 
be  lore  the  public.  Within  three  years  it 
hopes  to  have  a  well-equipped,  modern  • 
clubhouse,  where  at  least  a  hundred  girls 
may  live  and  a  membership  of  a  thou- 
sand may  come  together.  It  is  hoped  to 
start  an  art  employment  bureau  and  a 
professional  interchange  league.  The 
club  is  partially  supported  by  contribu- 
tions and  is  managed  by  a  co-operative 
committee  of  earnest  women.  Its  head 
worker  and  resident  superintendent  is  A. 
Evelyn  Newman,  whose  fine  work  and 
true  spirit  are  large  factors  in  its  suc- 
cess. 


LOS    ANGELES    PLANNING 
AGAINST  GROWING  PAINS 

In  the  "Get  Together  Dinner"  recently 
held,  Los  Angeles  gave  notice  of  a  con- 
certed movement  for  social  control  of  the 
I  roblems  which  are  pressing  upon  it  from 
a  tremendous  growth  of  200  per  cent  in 
ten  years  (102,000  to  210,000  people),  a 
startling  increase  of  immigrant  colonies 
\vith  a  well-developed  slum  nucleus,  as 
\vitnessed  by  Mrs.  von  Wagner's  article 
on  another  page,  and  the  prospect  of 
even  greater  growth  with  the  opening 
of  the  Panama  Canal  in  1915. 

The  dinner  was  in  fact  the  first  annual 
banquet  of  the  Los  Angeles  Conference 
of  Social  Workers.  It  was  held  chiefly 
to  give  the  members  an  opportunity  to 


DEDICATED  BY  THE  MEN   WHO  BUILT   IT. 


The  closing  service  at  the  dedication  of  the  new    First    Baptist    Church    at    Montclnlr,    N.    J., 
i  Ini-celv   Kiven   over  to  the  workmen   who   hart  l>een   employed  on   it.     This   follows   the  example 
«i   the   People's  Church  at   Kalamazoo,   Mich.,   which   many  years  ago   held   a   "fellowship   banquet 
at   which    "every    man   who    had   driven   a   nail    or  laid  a  brick,  everyone  from  organ-builder  to  hod- 
carrier    and    their    wives   and   sweethearts,"    broke  bread  with  the  church  officers  and  the   minister, 


was 
of 


the   Kev.    Caroline   Bartlett   Crane. 
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become  better  acquainted  and  thus  to 
promote  co-operation  among  the  social 
agencies  of  the  city.  Many  of  the  social 
workers  were  unacquainted  with  one  an- 
other, or  as  someone  said  were  merely 
"names"  to  one  another.  But  all  felt 
a  kinship  in  the  bond  of  social  interest. 
Introductions  were  unnecessary,  and  the 
whole  evening  was  characterized  by  a 
spirit  of  the  greatest  friendliness  and 
vivacity. 

The  Conference  of  Social  Workers  is 
the  outgrowth  of  the  Los  Angeles  Char- 
ity Conference  Committee  formed  two 
years  ago.  All  the  important  charitable 
organizations  of  the  city  belonged  to  it. 
Regular  monthly  meetings  were  held 
with  papers  and  discussion,  and  an  effort 
was  made  to  prevent  overlapping  of 
charitable  work  and  to  secure  some  unity 
of  plan  for  the  city.  Many  members 
felt,  however,  that  the  name  was  re- 
stricting the  influence  of  the  or- 
ganization to  relief-giving  agencies, 
and  it  was  decided  to  take  a  name  of 
wider  significance  and  to  revise  the  con- 
stitution so  as  to  make  the  larger  pur- 
pose more  apparent. 

The  conference  is  becoming  an  im- 
portant body  and  its  purpose,  "to  co-or- 
dinate the  activities  for  all  agencies 
working  for  social  betterment  in  Los 
Angeles  and  vicinity",  is  more  nearly  ful- 
filled. It  has  standing  committees  on 
endorsement,  co-operation  and  survey» 
.  child-helping  agencies,  recreation,  public 
health,  crime,  mendicancy,  schools,  and 
city  planning.  The  chairman  of  each 
committee  is  a  person  prominently  identi- 
tified  with  the  particular  work  in  charge 
of  the  committee.  Thus  the  conference  is 
becoming  a  real  clearing  house  of  social 
information.  It  stands  in  a  special  re- 
lation to  the  Associated  Charities,  whose 
secretary  is  ex-officio  its  secretary.  The 
Associated  Charities  bears  the  expenses 
for  stationery,  etc.,  making  membership 
dues  unnecessary.  The  Associated 
Charities  has,  however,  no  preponderat- 
ing influence  in  the  organization  and 
seeks  none. 

Los  Angeles  has  a  City  Planning 
Commission  to  work  out  unity  of 
physical  features.  The  Conference 
of  Social  Workers  hopes  to  carry 


Bletiinaton  in  llouiton  Pott. 
CUTTING  HIS  BOXDS. 

In  Houston.  Texan,  the  courts  have  recently  de- 
clared the  assignment  of  unearned  wage*  to  be 
contrary  to  public  policy.  Many  loan  a tents  bare 
been  enjoined  from  enforcing  tbelr  claim*  aeninst 
the  bo. rower*.  In  this  way  tbe  fear  of  discharge, 
the  loan  agent's  greatest  weapon,  1*  removed. 

the  city  planning  idea  into  the 
region  of  social  effort,  to  connect  dis- 
jointed social  lanes  and  streets,  close  up 
unnecessary  thoroughfares — in  short, 
work  out  a  harmonious  and  efficient  plan 
for  bettering  conditions  of  life  in  Los 
Angeles. 

THE    MEN    WHO 
BUILT  A  CHURCH 

As  a  fitting  close  of  the  series  of  spec- 
ial dedicatory  services  at  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church  of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  a  gath- 
ering was  held  last  month  "in  recog- 
nition of  the  men  who  built  the  church 
and  the  companions  in  the  ranks  of 
labor."  The  church's  expanding  work 
demands  a  larger  material  equipment, 
and  if  honest  labor  is  put  into  such  an 
enterprise  surely  thpse  who  build  have 
their  part  in  the  good  work.  In  this 
church  the  end  of  the  task  did  not  bring 
from  building  committee,  pastor,  and 
congregation  the  sigh  of  relief  that  diffi- 
culties and  squabblings  were  finally 
over,  which  all  too  often  marks  the  com- 
pletion of  a  new  church. 

The  pastor,  the  Rev.  Harry  Emerson 
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Fosdick,  has  been  actively  interested  in 
all  civic  movements  of  the  town  and  has 
kept  closely  in  touch  with  the  progress 
of  the  workingman's  cause.  Some  time 
ago  he  prepared  for  the  local  press  an 
article  on  the  history  of  the  trades  unions 
of  the  town.  Thus  it  was  with  a  real 
sense  of  gratitude  that  a  public  oppor- 
tunity for  an  expression  of  his  interest 
was  planned.  Representatives  of  several 
unions  co-operated  in  the  arrangements 
for  the  service  and  a  large  number  of 
workingmen  were  in  the  audience. 

The  service  was  addressed  by  the  min- 
ister and  Joseph  R.  Buchanan,  who,  it 
will  be  remembered,  played  an  important 
part  in  the  early  days  of  labor  unions  in 
Colorado.  He  is  now  a  member  of  Typo- 
graphical Union  No.  6  of  New  York,  and 
the  author  of  The  Story  of  a  Labor 
Agitator.  Speaking  on  The  Church  and 
the  Labor  Movement,  he  made  a  plea  for 
a  renewed  spirit  of  sympathy  between 
labor  union  and  church,  as  both  are 
pledged  to  the  same  great  cause — the  re- 
demption of  man.  After  reviewing  the 
early  antipathy,  he  remarked  with  satis- 
faction the  cordial  feeling  and  true  ap- 
preciation with  which  the  one  is  growing 
to  regard  the  other.  The  church's  part 
in  the  future  will  be  to  help  conserve 
the  spirit  of  brotherhood  in  the  midst  of 
a  hard  commercialism  that  has  affected 
the  unions  as  it  has  affected  the  rest  of 
modern  life;  through  its  spiritual  mes- 
sage to  the  individual,  the  church  can 
bring  special  aid,  he  said. 

Mr.  Fosdick  brought  a  message  of 
personal  gratitude  from  the  officers  of 
the  church  in  recognition  of  work  well 
done. 


EDITORIAL  GRIST 

AFTER  THE   CHILD  WEL- 
FARE EXHIBIT 

iMARY  WILLCOX  GLENN 

Walk  along  the  narrow  sculpture  gal- 
lery to  the  north  of  the  great  stair- 
way of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  in  New  York  and  one  will  come 
to  a  lesser  connecting  gallery,  in  the 


RODIN'S  STATUE,   LE  PENfeEUR. 

center  of  which  stands  a  fine  cast  of 
Rodin's  great  Pensenr.  For  those  who 
may  wish  to  contemplate  the  master  con- 
ception a  bench  has  been  placed  in  front 
of  the  statue,  and  one  should  linger  on 
it  so  as  to  get  a  sharp  impression  of  the 
significance  not  only  of  the  statue  itself, 
"but  of  its  surroundings.  In  front,  to 
right  and  left,  are  reproductions  of 
works  of  another  French  sculptor,  Du- 
bois's  St.  John  the  Baptist  as  a  child, 
and  his  youthful  Florentine  singer;  be- 
hind, on  each  of  the  narrow  wall  spaces 
to  right  and  left  of  the  large  opening, 
which  leads  into  a  further  gallery,  is 
a  bas  relief  of  St.  Gauclens,  exquisite, 
pure  reproductions  of  child  life,  the  one 
a  brother  and  sister  side  by  side  ad- 
venturing into  the  unknown  world  of 
acquisition ;  the  other  a  charming  small 
boy,  who  just  typifies  splendid,  healthy 
babyhood.  Through  the  opening  at  the 
back  are  to  be  seen  two  friezes  of  en- 
amelled brick  taken  from  the  palace 
of  Artaxerxes  II  at  Susa.  One  shows 
a  procession  of  advancing  archers,  "the 
famous  Immortals,  the  body-guard  of 
the  Persian  king"  to  quote  the  catalogue. 
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Perhaps  the  grouping  was  fortuitous, 
but  one  wonders  if  it  were  not  another 
instance  of  the  fine  intuition  of  the  mu- 
seum management  to  relate  so  intimately 
these  particular  treasures. 

Does  one  not  feel  it !  Happy,  hopeful 
childhood ;  inspired,  inspiring  youth 
laden  with  its  sense  of  being  a  messen- 
ger to  a  hurried,  hurrying  people ;  tal- 
ented youth  with  its  generous  contribu- 
tion to  the  sum  of  joyous  recreation ;  and 
lying  back  of  them  all,  the  centuries  on 
centuries  old  duty  of  serving  the  govern- 
ment. The  same  old  insistence  on  the 
need  of  men.  Two  men  and  a  woman 
stopped  one  afternoon  before  Le  Pen- 
srvr.  Many  people  had  come  and  gone, 
interested,  bored,  curious,  absent-minded, 
some  speaking  in  foreign  tongues,  but 
all  but  these  three  had  passed  quickly 
on.  What  did  the  great  tense,  crouched 
figure  mean,  they  said,  and  they  stood 
puzzled.  At  last  one  answered,  "He 
ain't  thinking,  he's  just  uneasy  in  -his 
mind" — and  they  moved  on  satisfied. 

"Uneasy  in  his  mind"  yes,  that's  the 
meaning  of  this  grouping.  The  burden 
of  decision  lies  on  him.  Here  is  the 
spirit  of  youth,  there  ahead  lie  the  tasks 
of  manhood.  Here  is  promise,  there  ful- 
fillment or  negation.  Now  the  city,  the 
state,  the  nation  need  real  men.  in  that 
near  future  they  will  need  them  yet 
more.  Therefore,  he  sits  still  in  order 
that  he  may  know  how  to  conserve  the 
welfare  of  the  child. 

ENFORCEMENT  OF  LABOR 
LAWS 

JOHN  B.  ANDREWS 
Sccretsry  American  Aitociition  (or  Libor  Lrfttlnion 

A  most  important  step  in  the  advance 
toward  more  efficient  lacto1/  inspection 
and  better  cnforcemci.t  of  labor  laws 
has  just  been  taken  by  Massachusetts. 
The  ( )1'1  I  lay  state  has  been  thought  by 
some  to  be  in  danger  of  losing  her  leader- 
ship in  labor  legislation,  but  present  in- 
duations  are  to  the  contrary.  Massa- 
chusetts takes  no  pride  in  doing  things 
by  halves,  and  her  Commission  on 
Factory  Inspection,  organized  last  June, 
has  brought  forth  a  concise,  clearly  writ- 
ten, concrete  report  of  112  pages  that 


Tuner  in  \etcbur,jli,  AT.  T.,  Rtgitttr. 
ONE  FORM  OF  PREVENTION. 

A  New  York  state  law  require*  children  to  bt 
tried  separately  from  crown  persona  and  when 
practicable  In  a  separate  room.  In  Newburirh 
children's  case*  have  nevertheless  l>een  heard 
In  the  piilillr  police  court  after  the  case*  of  adults. 
Judce  <  antlne.  who  rerrntlr  assumed  ofllcr  In 
NewluirRh,  has  announced  his  Intention  of  keeping 
children  away  from  the  atmosphere  and  association 
of  a  police  court  by  hearing  their  ca»e«  In  his  pri- 
vate offices. 


will  be  interesting  and  valuable  reading 
in  every  industrial  state  in  America. 

The  commission  was  instructed  by  the 
Legislature 

to  investigate  the  general  subject  of  the  in- 
spection of  factories,  workshops,  mercantile 
establishments,  and  other  buildings,  to  study 
the  present  system  of  such  inspection  as  it  is 
administered  by  the  district  police,  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  and  the  local  authorities,  to 
determine  if  there  is  any  duplication  of  work 
or  absence  of  proper  inspection,  to  consider 
the  need  of  extending  the  scope  of  the  in- 
spection, and  to  recommend  such  changes  in 
the  law  as  shall  seem  necessary  to  co-ordinate 
the  work  and  to  secure  greater  efficiency  and 
greater  economy  in  the  said  inspection. 

It  was  further  hinted  that  the  com- 
mission might  draft  a  bill  to  carry  its 
recommendations  into  effect. 

Albert  S.  Apsey,  state  senator  from 
Cambridge,  was  appointed  chairman, 
with  John  Golden,  president  of  the 
United  Textile  Workers  of  the  World, 
secretary.  \V.  S.  Southworth  repre- 
sented the  manufacturing  interests,  H.  C. 
Emerson  the  medical  profession,  and 
Florence  Marshall,  the  women.  They 
held  public  hearings  in  eight  different 
cities  where  they  personally  inspected  in- 
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dustrial  establishments,  and  visited  New 
York,  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin  to 
observe  various  systems  of  inspection. 

Finding  that  the  entire  subject  of  in- 
spection involves  roughly  one-seventh  of 
all  the  statutes  of  Massachusetts,  they 
wisely  concentrated  upon  inspection  of 
factories,  workshops  and  mercantile  es- 
tablishments as  at  present  conducted  by 
the  district  police  and  the  Board  of 
Health.  With  the  exception  of  boiler 
inspection,  they  found  the  former  "in- 
effective," and  the  latter  "good  as  far 
as  it  goes." 

Criticism  is  aimed  principally  at  the 
inadequacy  of  present  inspection,  dup- 
lication of  work,  and  incompetency  of 
s  me  inspectors.  The  inspectors  are  too 
few  in  number,  several  testifying  that  they 
could  not  make  even  one  complete  in- 
spection of  their  districts  within  a  year, 
and  one  admitting  that  he  had  not  been 
able  to  cover  the  field  in  three  years.  A 
disproportionate  amount  of  time  is  oc- 
cupied with  clerical  work,  and  one  Fall 
River  operative  insisted  that  the  active 
inspection  force  should  not  be  recruited 
from  "veterans  of  a  war  that  was  fought 
forty-six  years  ago." 

Physical  examination  of  adult  work- 
men as  well  as  children  was  urged  by  one 
health  inspector  who  at  many  autopsies 
had  found  "lungs  filled  with  metal  dust." 
Another  physician  hoped  the  commission 
would  help  demonstrate  that  manufac- 
turers cannot  afford  to  have  valuable 
workmen  sick  with  preventable  diseases. 

The  recommendations  of  the  commis- 
sion, as  presented  in  the  draft  of  a  bill 
after  long  and  careful  consideration,  do 
not  stop  with  timid,  ineffective  sugges- 
tions for  patch- work.  They  embody 
nothing  less  than  the  organization  of  an 
entirely  separate  and  independent  state 
board  of  industrial  inspection.  The 
plan,  when  put  into  effect,  will  relieve 
the  district  police  and  the  Board  of 
Health  of  purely  industrial  inspection, 
and  place  this  work  where  it  belongs  un- 
der the  supervision  of  a  group  of  public- 
spirited  citizens  who  can  both  prod  and 
protect  the  man  in  direct  charge  of  the 
important  work  of  factory  inspection. 
This  man  is  to  be  designated  as  chief 
commissioner,  with  a  salary  of  $6,000 


to  $8,000  and  with  the  privilege  of 
nominating  to  the  board  his  two  deputies. 
One  of  these  is  to  have  charge  of  the 
execution  of  laws  relating  to  health  in 
industrial  establishments,  the  other  the 
execution  of  all  other  industrial  inspec- 
tion laws  except  those  concerning  em- 
ployment offices,  conciliation  and  arbitra- 
tion, and  workmen's  compensation.  The 
inspectors  also  are  to  be  appointed  by 
the  board  upon  nomination  of  the  chief 
commissioner,  under  civil  service  rules. 
A  registrar  is  provided  to  furnish  inform- 
ation concerning  the  operation  of  laws 
and  the  results  of  inspection. 

This  plan,  in  brief,  commends  itself 
because  it  takes  factory  inspection  out  of 
politics,  confines  duties  of  inspection  to 
purely  industrial  establishments  and, 
most  important  of  all,  makes  provision 
for  the  co-operation  of  experts  with  an 
advisory  board  in  the  establishment  of 
standards  of  safety  and  health  for  differ- 
ent occupations. 

The  commission  urges  immediate  con- 
centration upon  this  plan  of  organization, 
but  under  the  head  of  Supplementary 
Suggestions  outlines  further  recommend- 
ations including:  (i)  registration  of  all 
industrial  establishments;  (2)  reporting 
by  insurance  companies  through  licensed 
inspectors,  as  now  carried  out  with 
unique  success  in  Massachusetts  boiler 
inspection;  (3)  standardization  of  occu- 
pations with  reference  to  safety,  light, 
ventilation  and  sanitation,  thus,  through 
the  board,  adding  to  the  labor  code 
details  not  covered  by  statutory  pro- 
visions ;  (4  the  inclusion  of  bake- 
shops  among  industrial  establishments; 
(5)  the  health  inspection  of  minors 
in  all  industrial  establishments  and 
the  possible  inclusion  of  adults;  (6) 
the  provision  of  blanks  for  the  reporting 
of  industrial  accidents;  (7)  the  issuance 
of  formal  certificates  of  compliance  to  in- 
dustrial establishments  in  which  no  viola- 
tion of  the  law  is  found;  and  (8)  the 
extension  of  authority  of  inspectors  with 
reference  to  approval  of  plans  of  all 
buildings  to  be  used  for  industrial  pur- 
poses. 

Many  of  these  recommendations  are  in 
complete  harmony  with  the  outline  of 
organization  for  industrial  inspection  as 
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advanced  by  the  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation,  and  it  is  hoped  that  every 
state  will,  like  Massachusetts,  recognize 
the  importance  of  making  careful  pro- 
vision for  intelligent  and  effective  admin- 
istration of  labor  laws. 

Massachusetts  for  more  than  a  gener- 
ation has  held  an  advanced  position  in 
labor  legislation.  The  report  of  her 
Commission  on  Factory  Inspection,  as 
much  as  anything  in  the  past  ten  years, 
indicates  her  intention  to  maintain  that 
leadership. 

THE    MECHANICAL    ENGI- 
NEER AND  ACCIDENTS 

^  The  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  has  given  considerable  atten- 
tion from  time  to  time  to  the  conserva- 
tion of  natural  resources,  but  with  the 
exception  of  a  monograph  on  the  safe- 
guarding of  life  in  theaters,  which  form- 
ed the  presidential  address  of  John  R. 
Freeman  at  the  annual  meeting  of  1905, 
no  specific  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  human  side  of  the  problem.  John 
Calder,  manager  of  the  Remington  Type- 
writer works  at  Ilion,  N.  Y.,  opened  up 
a  new  range  of  interest,  therefore,  in  his 
paper  last  month  on  The  Mechanical  En- 


gineer and  the  Prevention  of  Accidents, 
To  his  mind, 

the  preservation,  as  a  national  asset,  of  the 
lives  and  limbs  of  our  citizens  and  industrial 
workers  is  more  urgent  and  vital  than  any 
steps  taken  to  insure  adequate  means  of  sub- 
sistence and  industry  for  future  generations. 

Mr.  Calder's  paper  was  given  up,  for  the 
most  part,  to  a  careful  presentation  of 
methods  of  safeguarding  machinery 
which  he  has  studied  and  experimented 
upon  for  some  years. 

"Progress  in  this  direction",  he  holds, 
"cannot  be  attained  entirely  by  accident 
legislation,  pressure  from  state  officials, 
warnings  and  recommendations  from 
casualty  insurance  corporations,  admoni- 
tions from  sociologists,  valuable  though 
those  arc."  He  would  put  the  responsi- 
bility squarely  up  to  the  mechanical  en- 
gineer in  the  same  way  that  we  should 
put  the  responsibility  for  health  up  to  the 
physician.  It  was  this  clear-cut  chal- 
lenge to  his  profession  which  gave  dis- 
tinction to  his  paper.  He  said : 

The  principles  of  safeguarding  and  safe- 
working  in  industry  should  be  as  much  a  part 
of  the  economic  education  of  the  young  engi- 
neer as  those  of  efficiency  and  conservation  in 
other  directions.  Many  engineers  enter  on 
responsible  control  of  operations  and  industries 
with  little  or  no  realization  of  the  employ- 


lnliin'1    in    i:iitaini,iin,    U.,    Dispatch. 
i;lVK     IIEIl     A     CIIAXCK. 

The  Colnmlmi  fcoclety  for  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  Is  raising 
funds  for  «n  oi«  n  air  school  for  tubercular  children  who  are  barred  from 
the  public  schools. 
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ment  risks  involved.  Such  a  consciousness 
conies  in  time,  but  it  is  often  through  the 
painful  and  harrowing  experience  of  avoid- 
able accidents  and  fatalities  which  were  not 
prevented. 

The  scientific  study  as  a  matter  of  course- 
and  the  solution  by  the  mechanical  engineer 
of  individual  problems  of  safeguarding,  sup- 
ervision, and  instruction  of  employes  as  they 
arise  in  their  daily  routine  will  do  more  than 
all  other  existing  agencies  to  bring  about  satis- 
factory results.  The  progress  of  the  art  of 
preventing  industrial  accident,  wherever  that 
is  practicable,  depends  very  largely  upon  the 
amount  of  intelligent  interest  manifested  in 
the  subject  by  members  of  the  profession 
whether  engaged  in  plant  maintenance,  the 
manufacture  of  tools  and  other  apparatus, 
invention  of  safeguards,  or  in  works  adminis- 
tration. In  such  matters  as  this  the  attitude 
and  action  of  the  executive  are  all  important 
and  give  the  keynote  to  the  whole  plant. 

The  author  wishes  to  make  it  clear,  how- 
ever, that  all  industrial  accidents  are  not  con- 
sidered preventable,  either  by  employer  or  em- 
ploye, and  that,  of  those  that  may  be  avoided, 
some  do  not  fall  strictly  within  the  engineer's 
province  and  a  large  proportion  is  directly 
within  the  control  of  the  injured  themselves. 
Nevertheless,  a  considerable  number  of  cas- 
ualities  remain  which  are  the  most  serious  in 
their  consequences  to  operatives  and  employ- 
ers alike,  and  which  can  and  ought  to  be  pre- 
vented by  mechanical  and  executive  precau- 
tions and  the  exercise  of  the  same  faculties 
which  the  engineer  efficiently  applies  to  his 
other  problems. 

As  an-  example  of  the  practical  grounds 
for  his  belief,  Mr.  Calder  cited  a  plant 
which  had  had  a  yearly  average  of  200 
accidents.  By  means  of  exceptional  pre- 
ventive measures,  both  mechanical  and 
administrative,  without  reducing  the 
earning  opportunities  of  any  employe, 
the  number  of  accidents  for  the  last 
annual  period  was  brought  down  to 
sixty-four: 

In  no  instance  had  any  accident  occurred 
in  a  year's  time  from  negligence  of  the  em- 
ployer and  in  only  one  case  was  the  injury 
contributed  to  by  the  negligence  of  a  foreman 
or  responsible  overseer.  In  twenty-five  of  the 
cases  the  accident  was  caused  solely  by  the 
negligence  of  the  person  injured  and  in  the 
remaining  thirty-eight  cases  the  occurrence 
was  purely  fortuitous,  accidental,  and  non- 
preventable  in  the  most  literal  sense,  no 
blame  being  attached  to  anyone.  The  latter 
evidently  represents  the  unavoidable  trade  risk 
of  this  particular  plant.  Yet  the  actual  risk 
before  safeguarding  and  instruction  of  em- 
ployes was  seriously  undertaken,  was  nearly 
six  times  as  great,  and  the  resultant  risk,  in- 
cluding all  cases  of  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
operatives,  was  less  than  one-third  the  original 
rate.  This  experience  has  been  repeated  in 
manv  cases. 


If  in  one  known  establishment  two- 
thirds1  of  the  average  yearly  record  of 
accidents  was  actually  eliminated  by 
such  engineering  and  disciplinary  pro- 
cesses as  Mr.  Calder  outlined, — and  if  in 
all  plants  one-third  would,  as  he  holds, 
yield  to  them — no  more  emphatic  argu- 
ment could  be  found  for  compensation 
legislation  which  would  make  every  ac- 
cident a  charge  on  the  industry,  and 
which  would  therefore,  as  Miss  Eastman 
puts  it,  bring  it  to  pass  that  "the  pre- 
vention of  accidents  should  be  a  motive 
with  employers  at  all  times — present  at 
the  times  of  construction,  present  at 
times  .of  engaging  and  organizing  and 
changing  the  force,  present  through  every 
day  of  operation." 

.Mr.  Cakler,  indeed,  bore  perhaps  un- 
conscious testimony  to  the  need  for  com- 
pensation legislation,  not  solely  as  a  mat- 
ter of  industrial  justice,  but  as  an  ac- 
celerator of  the  work  of  prevention  when 
he  said  in  his  address: 

Fire,  steam  generators  and  other  vessels 
under  pressure,  electricity,  railroads,  and  ele- 
vators, as  contributing  factors  to  accident,  are 
omitted  from  present  consideration  because 
they  are.  of  all  industrial  dangers,  those  upon 
which  mechanical  and  other  engineers  have 
already  lavished  attention.  It  is  significant 
that  it  is  chiefly  in  cases  where  property,  as 
well  as  persons,  is  liable  to  injury  that  pre- 
ventive measures  against  accident  have  as  yet 
been  generally  and  efficiently  elaborated. 

In  other  words,  in  a  competitive  so- 
ciety, the  will  of  the  employer  is  the  best 
fulcrum  through  which  social  control  can 
be  exercised  over  industrial  casualties; 
and  "the  motive  for  prevention  can 
never  be  compelling  until  to  each  injury 
and  death  is  affixed  a  uniform  and  un- 
escapable  penalty."  If  managers  and 
stockholders  had  demanded  safety  work 
of  the  engineers  in  the  past,  and  stood 
ready  to  pay  its  cost,  they  would  have 
got  it.  They  would  have  demanded  it 
en-masse  had  injuries  "come  higher." 

The  more  this  economic  motive,  which 
is  the  basis  of  the  present  compensa- 

'Thei-e  remained  in  this  one  example  twelve  nnd 
one-half  per  cent  which  he  charges  to  carelessness 
among  the  men  injured,  and  to  eliminate  which 
educational  work  could  well  he  demanded  from 
trnde  unions,  public  schools,  nnd  e-iinlovcrs.  Mr. 
Calder  would  have  also  "strict  discipline  in  the 
shops,  the  adoption  of  salutary  punitive  measures, 
and  the  firm  elimination  of  the  dangerous  em- 
ploye." lie  designated  nineteen  per  cent  as  the 
••unavoidable  trade  risk"  in  the  plant  studied. 
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tory  legislative  program,  can  be  supple- 
mented   by    an    enlightened    humanitar- 
ianism  on  the  part  of  progressive  em- 
v  rs,  the  more  effective  it  will  be;  if 
it  may  be  supplemented  also  by  an  en- 
lightened professionalism  on  the  part  of 
mechanical    engineers    its    effectiveness 
will  again  be  notably  increased.     For  it 
is  in  the  investment  and  operating  de- 
cisions of  the   former  and  in  scientific 
study  and   mechanical   solutions  by  the 
latter,  that  the  actual  shaping  and  execu- 
tion  of   methods   of   prevention   are   to 
come.     (To  these  should  be  added  as  in- 
dispensable the  responsible  co-operation 
of   safety   committees   made   up  of   the 
workmen   themselves).     And    it    is   be- 
cause the  "successful  operation  of  thor- 
ough preventive  measures"  has  gone  on 
"unnoticed  at  some  relatively  few  indi- 
vidual works,"  and  because  there  have 
been   inventions   in   workable  protective 
machinery  and  methods  by  such  excep- 
tional engineers  as  Mr.  Calder,  that  the 
future  is  full  of  hope.    Their  demonstra- 
tions are  at  once  the  arguments  before 
which  the  hardest  headed  traditionalism 
caves  in,  and  our  best  assurance  of  rais- 
ing the  whole  level  of  American  indus- 
trial practice  to  a  standard  of  human  as 
well  as  material  conservation. 

In  putting  their  part  in  the  advance 
squarely  up  to  the  mechanical  engineers — 
in  showing  where  their  profession  lifts 
to  the  ranks  of  law  and  medicine  by 
touching  on  the  humanities — Mr.  Calder 
has  done  a  public  service.  His  address 
should  be  circulated  before  every  engi- 
neering society  in  the  country,  and  made 
matter  of  unfinished  business  before  the 
faculty  meeting  of  every  engineering 
coll< 

PATRIOTISM  AND  LEGAL 
ETHICS 

The  Bar  Association  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, says  the  Green  Bag,  has  shown 
If  to  be  one  of  the  most  progressive 
organizations  in  the  country,  both  in  its 
program  of  procedural  reform  and  in 
improvements  in  judicial  administration 
and  professional  ethics.  The  ethical 
code  adopted  unanimously  by  the  asso- 
ciation last  October  lays  down  the  prin- 
ciple that  in  view  of  the  superiority  of 


the  judicial  over  the  other  branches  of 
our  government,  "American  patriotism  is 
the  keystone  of  American  legal  ethics." 
Besides  setting  a  high  standard  of  in- 
telligence, responsibility,  and  personal 
integrity,  the  code  announces  four  prime 
obligations  upon  members  of  the  bar — 
to  improve  the  administration  of  crim- 
inal cases,  to  restore  the  jury'systcm  to 
a  position  of  respect  in  the  community, 
to  lessen  the  law's  delays,  and  "to  do 
their  utmost  to  keep  the  science  of  the 
law  abreast  of  the  times."  To  the  lat- 
ter end  they  are  to  exert  themselves  to 
bring  about  the  abolition  of  any  rules 
or  practices  not  suited  to  present  condi- 
tions or  not  consonant  with  justice  and 
equity. 

To  these  might  well  be  added  the 
necessity  for  such  a  close  approach  by 
bench  anil  bar  to  the  facts  and  tenden- 
cies in  the  present  economic  life,  as 
Professor  Goodnow  urges  in  his  tren- 
chant article  in  this  issue.  The  law- 
yer and  the  physician,  no  less  than  the 
engineer  and  the  churchman,  need  new 
alignment  with  the  social  forces  of  the 
times ;  new  obligations  are  imposed  on 
the  law  schools  to  enrich  their  curicula 
in  economics  and  the  social  sciences. 

THE  PULPIT  IN  PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS 

RUDOLPH  I.  COFFEE 

Rabbi  Concrcfition  Tree  of  Life,  Pittsburgh 

No  clergyman  can  read  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  Pittsburgh  Survey,  The 
Steel  Workers'  by  Fitch,  without  feeling 
the  impotence  of  the  church  and  syna- 
gogue at  the  present  time.  It  is  a  sad 
commentary  that  large  and  influential 
religious  bodies  in  this  vicinity  should 
have  done  so  little  to  right  the  sad  con- 
dition of  affairs  that  for  these  many 
years  has  been  oppressing  the  working- 
men  of  this  district.  Conditions  are  re- 
vealed in  this  book  which  explain  why 
the  Giurch  has  lost  its  influence,  and 
why  thousands  of  people  are  not  affil- 
iated with  a  church  or  synagogue. 

For  years  men  have  been  working 
twelve  hours  a  day  and  seven  days  every 
week.  What  are  churches  and  syna- 

'The  Steel  Workers.  By  John  A.  Fitch.  Chnrl- 
t|p»  Publication  rnmmlttpp.  New  York.  1D10 
I'n.  380.  ITice  »1.50 ;  by  mall  of  TH»  SDIIVKI 
91.79* 
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gogues  for,  if  not  to  champion  the  weak 
and  the  oppressed?  Why  should  there 
be  millions  of  dollars  of  untaxed  prop- 
erty, with  stately  churches  erected  there- 
on, unless  to  cry  aloud  "Spare  not,  lift 
up  thy  voice  like  a  trumpet,  and  show 
my  people  their  transgression"  (Isaiah 
LVIII,  i)  ? 

We  preach  about  the  brotherhood  of 
man,  and  all  the  while  see  the  smoke  of 
the  factories  where  the  reverse  has  been 
practiced.  Had  the  ministers  combined, 
had  every  pulpit  used  its  best  endeavor 
to  aid  the  workingman  and  see  that  ev- 
ery laborer  had  fair  play  in  his  work, 
they  surely  could  .have  raised  an  influ- 
ence that  would  have  been  felt  on  behalf 
of  risrht.  This  opportunity  has  been  ne- 
glected, and  what  improvements  have 
come,  have  come  without  their  aid. 

The  ministers  have  combated  Sunday 
work,  but  they  have  directed  their  ener- 
gies more  frequently  against  drug  stores, 
confectionery  and  fruit  stores,  and 
amusements,  than  they  have  against  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  with  its 
thousands  of  employes  working  the 
"long  turn."  (Fitch,  p.  224).  And  then 
we  lament  the  weakness  of  the  pulpit 
today ! 

Another  example  is  furnished  by  the 
recent  graft  exposure  in  the  public  school 
system  of  Pittsburgh.  Here  we  have 
the  record  of  a  shameful  abuse  of  power, 
not  against  men  and  women,  but  against 
innocent  school  children.  The  report  is 
so  depressing  that  we  wonder  if  there 
can  be  any  greater  depth  of  depravity 
than  making  money  at  the  expense  of 
little  children  whose  lives  are  thereby  en- 
dangered. Here  was  a  legitimate  field 
for  the  pulpit  to  join  as  one  man  and 
forever  make  impossible  another  such 
condition.  The  opportunity  is  passing, 
and  the  pulpits  are  busy  with  their  per- 
sonal affairs  while  this  all  absorbing 
school  problem  is  to  be  solved  by  a  priv- 
ate body  of  public-spirited  citizens. 

I  am  not  criticising  Pittsburgh  clergy- 
men. We  have  some  of  the  most  earnest 
men  in  the  country  in  this  city.  They  are 
doing  precisely  what  the  ministers  of 
other  cities  are  doing,  and  that  is  the 
point  of  weakness.  The  Church  should 
stand  for  the  new  and  changing  order 
of  things,  for  purity  in  politics,  and  for 


a  square  deal  to  the  workingman.  Be- 
cause ministers  do  not  busy  themselves 
with  fundamentals,  their  power  has 
greatly  diminished.  Just  one  year  ago, 
during  the  street  car  strike  in  Philadel- 
phia, a  priest,  a  rabbi  and  a  Protestant 
minister,  representatives  of  the  three 
large  denominations,  called  on  the  mayor 
and  asked  him  to  use  his  influence  to 
have  the  merits  of  the  strike  arbitrated. 
They  were  practically  told  to  mind'  their 
own  business — if  the  newspapers  report- 
ed correctly.  To  this  has  the  pulpit 
come,  that  when  it  seeks  to  better  the 
world  it  is  told  not  to  meddle.  Is  our 
function  merely  to  marry  and  to  bury 
people,  to  be  a  social  appendage  ?  Or  are 
we  not  rather  to  strike  at  the  very  vitals 
of  the  ills  in  our  modern  day  civilization 
and  point  out  the  way  of  improving  the 
world?  This  cannot  come  as  long  as 
individual  ministers  cry  out,  but  only 
when  there  will  be  a  united  clergy.  We 
have  been  debating  about  our  differences 
long  enough;  let  us  now  search  for  a 
platform  on  which  we  can  all  stand. 
Lecky  in  his  History  of  European  Mor- 
als (chapter  iv)  says  that  the  first  con- 
sequence of  Christianity  was  a  new  sense 
of  the  sanctity  of  human  life.  We  do 
not  see  that  sanctjty  today,  and  that  is 
the  weakness  of  the  pulpit.  Every  de- 
nomination should  join  on  the  common 
platform  of  respect  for  human  beings. 
Such  a  rallying  point  will  re-assert  the 
power  of  the  pulpit,  and  speed  the  day 
when  injustice  and  oppression  will  no 
longer  rule  so  powerfully. 

Ministers  can  best  exert  influence 
when  all  denominations  are  working  for 
a  common  purpose,  and  that  purpose 
should  be  to  emphasize  the  brotherhood 
of  man,  "to  loose  the  bands  of  wicked- 
ness, to  undo  the  heavy  burdens,  and  let 
the  oppressed  go  free,  and  that  you 
break  every  yoke"  (Isaiah,  LVIII,  6). 
Then,  and  then  only,  will  the  reproach 
against  the  pulpit  of  being  too  little  in- 
terested in  the  workingman  pass  away. 
No  longer  shall  there  be  just  cause  for 
talk  about  forty  million  unchurched  peo- 
ple ;  and  instead  of  the  enormous  in- 
crease in  religious  sects  these  past  years 
there  will  be  a  steady  decrease,  because 
the  one  vital  problem  will  be  to  spread 
the  gospel  of  righteousness  on  earth. 

Mirch  4,   1911. 
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Religion  begins  not  with  a  belief  in 
God  but  with  an  emotional  opposition 
to  removable  evils.  It  is  a  psychic  re- 
action, not  an  intellectual  conviction,  and 
its  one  essential  element  is  its  program 
for  saving  social  outcasts.  Our  social 
instincts  are  thus  evoked  in  its  favor, 
and  its  opposite  lies  in  the  selfish  ten- 
dencies that  would  force  to  the  wall 
those  not  fitted  for  the  struggle  demand- 
ed for  survival.  Out  of  this  back- 
ground all  religions  have  risen ;  they  will 
continue  to  evoke  human  sympathies  and 
generate  religious  enthusiasm  so  long  as 
th.:  present  rigid  conditions  of  survival 
remain.  Social  activity  readily  assumes 
a  religious  form  when  men  recognize 
that  they  sink  through  degeneration  and 
may  rise  again  through  regeneration. 
Degeneration,  regeneration,  and  the 
will  are  thus  religion's  first  problems, 
from  which  all  others  are  derived. 

The  first  step  in  a  social  reform  is 
a  clear  contrast  between  existing  con- 
ditions and  those  now  possible.  It  must 
also  be  recognized  that  present  evils  are 
due  not  to  general,  but  to  particular 
causes.  If  there  is  no  contrast  between 
the  "is"  am!  the  "might  be,"  the  imagi- 
nation has  no  chance  to  work;  if  evils 
are  due  to  general  and  not  to  local  con- 
ditions, there  is  no  way  of  altering  them. 
When  clear  contrasts  are  made  and  the 
local  nature  of  evils  becomes  manifest, 
a  social  program  can  be  formulated  that, 
setting  aside  local  evils,  makes  the 
"might  be"  into  a  reality.  Take,  for 

"The  Homl  Ba«la  of  Rrllirlnn.  Br  Simon  N. 
rattan.  New  York.  The  Mnrmlllan  Company.  To 
I-  piihlliihfd  March  R.  Kill.  Pp.  About  250. 
Prlft  fl.25;  by  mall  of  THI  bt:»vir  fl.36. 
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example,  the  social  program  now  form- 
ing that  would  eliminate  poverty.  To 
make  it  effective,  people  must  first  see 
how  different  the  world  would  be  if  pov- 
erty were  removed.  But  to  make  this  pic- 
ture an  effective  motive,  poverty  must 
be  shown  to  be  due  to  definite  causes. 
The  older  view  did  not  permit  the  iso- 
lation of  the  causes  of  poverty,  because 
they  were  viewed  as  resulting  from  de- 
fects in  human  nature  or  in  natural  con- 
ditions. The  doctrine  of  total  deprav- 
ity made  poverty  a  general  condition, 
from  which  there  was  only  occasional 
relief.  The  law  of  diminishing  returns, 
coupled  as  it  was  with  the  "niggardli- 
ness of  nature"  doctrine  of  the  classical 
economists,  had  a  like  effect.  The  aboli- 
tion of  poverty  can  become  a  social  pro- 
gram only  when  both  these  viewpoints 
are  displaced  and  the  particular  causes 
of  poverty  are  separated  from  the  gen- 
eral conditions  of  prosperity.  We  can 
conceive  of  progress  without  poverty 
only  as  we  ascribe  poverty  to  some  spe- 
cific cause. 


The  primal  cause  of  degeneration  is 
failing  resources  or  some  misuse  of 
them.  Sin  is  misery,  misery  is  poverty, 
and  the  antidote  of  poverty  is  income. 
Such  is  the  message  of  hope  delivered 
by  economics  and  natural  theology  when 
their  principles  are  blended  in  one  dis- 
cipline. 

While  many  good  things  are  natural, 
most  bad  things  are  economic.  The 
good  is  also  the  outcome  of  general  laws ; 
the  bad  is  the  result  of  local  conditions 
that  may  be  altered.  Evils  thus  have 
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specific  causes  that  may  be  isolated  and 
removed.  They  never  arise  irom  the 
general  laws  of  nature  nor  from  the  na- 
tive impulses  of  men.  Neither  nature 
nor  man  needs  to  have  his  laws  altered. 
Nature  is  beneficent  and  man  is  good ; 
they  become  malignant  forces  only  un- 
der local  conditions  that  prevent  the  full 
expression  of  natural  law  and  keep  men 
from  following  their  better  impulses.  To 
remove  the  temptation  to  sin  means  to 
do  away  with  starvation,  poverty,  dis- 
ease, overwork,  and  bad  conditions 
which  depress  workers  and  turn  virtue 
into  vice.  There  is  no  general  law  either 
of  nature  or  of  man  that  forces  misery 
and  vice  on  man. 


Heredity  is  a  reality,  but  it  not  so 
definite  nor  so  mechanical  as  is  generally 
supposed.  Nutrition  is  responsible  for 
much  that  passes  for  heredity.  Only 
.after  its  effects  have  been  definitely  as- 
certained can  the  real  mechanism  of 
heredity  be  understood.  Why,  for  ex- 
ample, does  each  organism  reach  ma- 
turity and  finally  sink  into  old  age?  Is 
there  a  determent  in  the  germ  cell  that 
when  active  checks  growth?  Does  the 
mechanism  of  life  run  progressively  to 
a  certain  point  and  then  refuse  to  act? 
Or  is  maturity  merely  a  state  of  maxi- 
mum nutrition  and  old  age  a  running 
down  because  nutrition  fails?  To  state 
the  problem  in  another  way:  Does  a 
given  organ  cease  to  grow  because  the 
possibilities  of  its  inherited  mechanism 
have  become  exhausted,  or  does  growth 
end  because  nutrition  fails  when  the 
energy  of  the  organism  is  turned  in 
other  directions?  The  latter  is,  I  believe, 
the  sounder  view. 


Morbidness  is  primarily  an  overflow 
of  energy ;  senility  a  loss  of  vital  power. 
The  one  leads  to  disease,  the  other  to 
decay.  They  are  both  found  in  abnor- 
mal persons,  because  an  overflow  of 
energy  in  one  direction  leads  to  its  di- 
minution in  others.  The  marks  of  the 
two,  however,  are  so  distinct  that  they 
can  readily  be  separated  and  studied. 
Of  the  two,  morbidness  is  more  closely 
allied  to  defective  heredity,  and  hence 
the  stigmata  of  the  two  are  practically 


the  same.  Defective  heredity  is  the  more 
deep-seated;  the  morbidness  of  over-nu- 
tfition  shows  itself  in  a  stunted  develop- 
ment of  the  higher  faculties.  Its  cause 
is  an  arresting  of  the  normal  diversion 
of  surplus  energy  from  the  lower  to  the 
higher  organs.  Morbidness  ends  in  dis- 
ease when  the  local  surplus  becomes  un- 
manageable; it  creates  mental  abnormal- 
ities through  indirect  effects  on  the  high- 
er powers.  Disease,  hysteria,  and  insan- 
ity are  its  most  pronounced  manifesta- 
tions ;  but  it  has  so  many  minor  symp- 
toms that  its  abnormal  effects  cannot  be 
related  to  their  cause  without  the  most 
careful  study. 


We  must  think  of  the  physical  ante- 
cedent of  the  will  as  clearly  as  we  do  of 
other  native  powers  and  faculties.  This 
antecedent  is  surplus  energy.  Without 
vigor  all  acts  are  routine  not  involving 
volition.  The  will  is  mind  made  active 
by  surplus  energy;  the  intellect  is  the 
mind  acting  under  a  deficit;  passion  is 
the  mind  controlled  by  its  inherited 
mechanisms.  The  intellect  gets  its  force 
through  the  acquired  characters  that  are 
objective  in  their  origin.  Passion  is  a 
matter  of  heredity.  It  is  the  surplus  of 
energy  above  the  demands  of  heredity 
and  environment  that  makes  volition  pos- 
sible. Volition  should  therefore  be  as- 
sociated with  strenuous,  and  not  with 
moral,  acts.  The  best  measure  of  this 
force  is  to  be  had  in  sports,  athletic  con- 
tests, and  sudden  emergencies  that  call 
forth  all  the  powers  of  a  man.  It  is  the 
will  of  the  athlete,  not  his  physical 
powers,  that  gives  -him  the  victory.  If 
we  looked  to  him  for  example  of  voli- 
tion, instead  of  looking  to  the  moral  re- 
cluse, we  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
separating  acts  of  volition  from  those  of 
the  intellect. 


Freedom  is  not  the  power  to  do  what 
one  pleases,  but  the  power  to  throw  off 
depression  and  abnormalities.  It  de- 
mands not  the  absence  of  control  over 
individual  acts,  but  the  power  of  a  thor- 
ough regeneration. 

Our  methods  of  propagating  religious 
ideas  are  sadly  deficient.  Until  other 
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means  are  found  of  helping  people  to 
intensify  their  spiritual  convictions,  re- 
ligion will  continue  in  the  state  of  de- 
cline so  evident  in  recent  years.  Any 
cause  fights  a  losing  battle  that  does  not 
win  converts.  Our  vital  experience  dies 
with  us  unless  revived  by  others.  It 
ceases  to  have  value  as  evidence  unless 
it  be  made  a  matter  of  heritage.  We 
must  therefore  analyze  religious  feelings 
to  get  the  key  to  their  revival  in  others. 
Seeming  losses  will  be  transmuted  into 
gains  if  in  the  end  sound  methods  of 
propagating  religious  feeling  are  found 
and  used. 

The  first  essential  is  to  realize  that 
volition  takes  its  rise,  not  in  reason,  but 
in  surplus  energy.  The  will  does  not 
act  on  experience  or  proof,  but  from  a 
primary  impulse  aroused  by  free  energy. 
Its  usefulness  is  not  in  what  it  does,  but 
in  the  absorption  of  energy  that  keeps 
the  lower  organs  normal  by  forcing  them 
to  work  under  a  deficit.  The  start  of 
volition  is  thus  in  energy ;  its  end  is  in 
a  sentiment.  Any  repeated  act  gains 
emotional  power,  and  thus  an  impulse 
is  generated  that  acts  like  other  impulses 
in  a  steady,  persistent  manner  toward 
given  ends.  At  any  moment  the  force 
of  the  will  lies  in  the  sentiments  that 
its  repeated  acts  have  formed.  So  long, 
then,  as  surplus  energy  flows  normally 
through  the  will,  there  is  a  growth  of 
acquired  sentiments  and  an  increase  in 
their  dominance  over  natural  impulses. 
Once  check  the  flow  of  surplus  energy, 
and  character  degenerates.  Control  then 
becomes  emotional  or  intellectual.  In 
the  latter  case,  senile  traits  steadily  in- 
crease until  old  age  comes  on,  with  its 
rigidity  of  thought  and  action. 


Volition  is  thus  a  definite  process,  be- 
ginning in  surplus  of  energy  and  ending 
in  sentiments.  Reason  has  no  direct  influ- 
ence on  the  will.  Its  influence  is  correc- 
tive, not  formative.  Volition  makes  senti- 
ments and  through  them  beliefs.  Rea- 
son chooses  between  beliefs,  but  it  origi- 
nates nothing.  It  merely  decides  between 
thoughts  and  opinions  already  formed. 
Reason  is  an  expression  of  deficit  and 
gets  its  force  by  weeding  out  what  some 


more  original  power  creates.  Between 
the  many  different  directions  in  which 
indeterminate  activity  goes  out,  it  forces 
choices  which  make  volition  seem  to  be 
its  product  instead  of  its  superior.  In 
the  virgin  soil  of  a  plastic  mind  beliefs 
grow  lavishly.  They  are  not  the  result 
of  evidence  nor  of  experience,  but  of 
rapid  organic  growth.  To  act  is.  to  be- 
lieve. In  this  state  of  mind  the  young 
go  along  until  they  stumble  on  some  lim- 
itation arising  from  lack  of  energy. 
Then  beliefs  begin  to  clash.  The  weaker 
go  to  the  wall,  for  they  are  least  capable 
of  resisting  the  pressure  of  deficit.  When 
we  pride  ourselves  in  getting  the  great- 
est return  for  the  least  effort,  we  are 
plainly  under  the  pressure  of  want  and 
far  from  that  primal  state  where  energy 
dominates.  The  utilitarian  cramps  our 
concepts  so  much  that  we  lose  sight  of 
our  earlier,  more  energetic  state.  We 
even  go  so  far  as  to  esteem  personal 
relics  of  it  as  marks  of  degeneration. 
These  latter  states  are  more  effective, 
but  they  are  neither  higher  nor  primal. 
\Ve  must  look  in  some  other  quarter  than 
reason  to  find  their  source.  It  is  also 
plain  that  if  surplus  energy  and  its  plas- 
tic manifestations  are  the  source  from 
which  new  thought  arises,  children  are 
more  normal  than  their  elders.  Their 
simple  faith  is  nearer  the  source  of  in- 
spiration and  of  new  thought  than  is  the 
logic  of  later  years.  With  them  to  think 
is  to  act.  Simple  suggestion  is  trans- 
formed into  action  by  the  force  of  the 
surplus  within  them.  To  act  is  to  create 
a  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  action.  This 
tends  towards  its  repetition  and  increase 
in  power. 

Most  men  are  subject  to.  irregulari- 
ties in  their  supply  of  energy.  Sickness, 
disaster,  bad  food,  and  many  other  con- 
ditions produce  this  result.  In  conse- 
quence, most  men  at  intervals  pass  from 
one  extreme  to  the  other.  Downward 
curves  Drmg  doubt,  fear,  and  depres 
sion ;  upward  curves  create  men  anew 
and  give  the  higher  powers  an  unwonted 
supply  of  energy.  It  is  during  the  dom- 
inance of  the  upward  movement  that 
suggestion  is  potent  and  new  beliefs  are 
readily  formed.  The  many  plans  of  re- 
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cent  origin  for  the  suppression  of  pain 
and  the  inculcation  of  invigorating  belief 
have  their  bases  in  this  thought,  even  if 
the  mode  of  expressing  it  is  so  imma- 
terial that  the  physical  background  qf 
the  mind  is  ignored.  To  keep  the 
thought  of  pain  out  of  the  mind  when 
depression  tends  to  make  it  vivid,  and 
to  utilize  the  early  epochs  of  recovery 
for  presenting  suggestive  ideas,  are  two 
rules  that  work  wonders  in  rebuilding 
the  higher  life  among  those  temporarily 
depressed. 

The  apparent  miracles  of  new  types 
of  belief  are  readily  explained  if  the  re- 
lation of  suggestion  to  surplus  energy 
is  once  understood. 


Man's  constitution  shows  that  he  is  a 
long-lived  being.  For  his  development 
there  must  have  been  a  period  when  the 
natural  span  of  life  was  more  fully 
realized  than  in  the  recent  past.  Disease 
in  its  present  forms  is  a  result  of  his- 
toric conditions.  Especially  is  this  true 
of  the  great  epidemics  that  have  so  much 
shortened  life.  Filth  comes  mainly 
through  overcrowding;  contagious  dis- 
eases could  not  have  antedated  it.  When 
the  world  was  sparsely  populated  and 
the  natural  surplus  large,  a  mature  old 
age  must  have  been  the  general  expecta- 
tion. Infant  mortality  was  doubtless 
large ;  but  this  would  not  have  much  in- 
fluence on  social  organization  if  this 
dangerous  period  was  followed  by  a  long 
period  of  vigorous  manhood.  Old  age 
would  also,  as  with  animals,  quickly 
lead  to  death.  The  young  and  vigorous 
would  thus  set  the  pace  and  shape  social 
and  religious  usage.  Then  youth  and 
vigor  were  long  and  old  age  short;  now, 
youth  is  but  a  passing  moment  and  old 
age  an  enduring,  hopeless  epoch.  With 
us  the  senile  hand  is  on  every  institu- 
tion and  influences  every  social  event.  It 
is  not  to  be  wondered  that  religion  has 
reflected  this  change  and  has  become  a 
thing  of  age  and  grief. 


No  nation  can  have  a  normal  growth 
with  poverty-stricken  neighbors  trying  to 
displace  it.  War,  therefore,  became  the 
glory  of  nations,  and  pillage  was  more 


honorable  than  industry.  To  these  evils 
were  added  the  great  plagues  arising, 
from  the  increasing  contact  with  semi- 
tropical  regions.  Famine,  war,  and  dis- 
ease became  scourges,  making  life  so 
insecure  as  to  seem  worthless.  With  the 
terrors  of  death  ever  imminent,  it  was  in- 
evitable that  religion  should  reflect  the 
change.  A  future  life  and  its  rewards 
became  the  compensation  for  the  trials 
and  suffering  bound  up  with  present 
existence. 


Prosperity,  liberty,  and  co-operation 
furnish  a  principle  more  potent  than  the 
dread  of  want.  When  we  accept  it,  we 
shall  rebuild  on  safer  foundations,  and 
make  religion  a  higher  expression  of 
manhood  than  it  could  become  while 
state  religions  and  ascetic  morality  sup- 
pressed the  vigor,  joy,  and  freedom  of 
normal  life. 


The  religion  of  service  could  have  no 
better  exposition  than  in  the  teachings 
of  Christ.  What  we  need  is  not  to  form- 
ulate a  clear  statement  of  it,  but  to  find 
conditions  and  institutions  to  make  it  ef- 
fective. Christianity  in  this  sense  is  not 
an  historic  institution.  It  is  an  ideal 
that  has  fought  a  losing  battle  with  state 
religions,  encrusted  in  historic  institu- 
tions, and  made  vigorous  by  the  failures 
of  men  in  ages  of  disease  and  want. 
The  sayings  of  Christ  seem  Utopian  even 
to  those  influenced  by  them.  To  the  mass 
of  men  they  are  meaningless,  because 
they  are  not  impressed  by  such  striking 
pictures  as  those  enforcing  a  religion  of 
sacrifice.  To  be  a  hero,  to  struggle  for 
victory,  to  die  for  one's  country,  have 
vivid  meaning.  They  give  an  impetus 
to  activity  which  the  truer  but  less  pic- 
turesque ideas  of  service  do  not  arouse. 


It  is  difficult  to  associate  Christ  with 
a  purely  social  religion  because  His 
teachings  have  been  overshadowed  by 
the  striking  events  of  His  death.  For 
this  reason  we  do  not  see  the  funda- 
mental opposition  between  what  He 
taught  and  what  His  death  has  been 
made  to  teach.  If  Christ's  doctrines  had 
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been  handed  down  to  us  by  a  Plato  in- 
stead of  a  Paul,  or  by  one  who  knew 
only  of  His  life  and  not  of  His  death, 
Christ  to  us  would  be  a  social  leader, 
preaching  salvation  only  in  terms  of 
love,  co-operation,  and  service.  Salva- 
tion through  sacrifice,  especially  through 
a  blood  atonement,  would  be  a  repug- 
nant doctrine  from  the  dread  of  which 
He  wished  to  free  the  world.  There  is 
nothing  more  paradoxical  in  history 
than  the  rise  of  the  dogma  that  a  gulf 
is  placed  between  God  and  man,  which 
can  be  bridged,  not  by  love,  but  only  by 
the  death  of  one  who  strove  to  fill  the 
gap  in  the  other  way.  This  glaring 
antinomy  in  religious  thought  must  be 
removed  before  social  religion  can  be 
put  on  a  sound  basis.  If  Christ's  doc- 
trine be  that  of  salvation  through  love, 
the  path  is  open  to  reconstruct  religion 
in  ways  that  meet  modern  needs. 

If  Christians,  adhering  to  an  unsocial 
concept  of  religion,  fail  to  show  that 
redemption  for  the  masses  is  attainable, 
they  must  not  find  fault  if  the  ideal  of 
an  unsocial  superman  displaces  that  of 
service.  The  social  plan  of  redemption 
will  be  tested  in  this  century  as  the  hope 
of  personal  salvation  was  tested  by  the 
facts  and  conditions  of  the  first  century. 
A  new  missionary  movement  is  demand- 
ed in  our  age.  To  succeed,  this  must 
have  the  vigor  and  clearness  of  thought 
that  Paul  gave  to  the  first  extensions 
of  Christ's  influence.  The  impress  of 
past  centuries  has  put  modern  religion 
in  as  helpless  a  condition  to  meet  pres- 
ent emergencies  as  the  Jewish  religion 
was  in  the  first  century.  The  work  that 
Christ  began  could  not  be  fully  devel- 
oped in  the  early  centuries  because  of 
adverse  economic  conditions.  It  can, 
however,  be  successfully  completed  now 
because  favorable  environing  conditions 
have  replaced  race  antagonisms  with  a 
spirit  of  social  co-operation.  This  has 
opened  the  road  to  social  regeneration 
as  contrasted  with  social  elimination.  To 
meet  this  new  situation  is  the  religious 
need  of  the  day.  Success  or  failure  are 
alternatives  that  will  make  Christianity 


dominant  or  will  displace  it  as  an  en- 
cumbrance to  progress. 

To-day,  we  have  no  fear  of  war, 
famine,  disease,  or  failing  resources.  The 
advance  in  knowledge  has  guarded  men 
against  these  evils;  but  it  is  none  the 
less  true  that  civilization  must  be  ex- 
tended to  other  regions  and  race's,  or  it 
will  go  down  as  it  did  at  Rome.  Pros- 
perity checks  the  birth  rate  and  promotes 
race  suicide  to  such  a  degree  that  if 
new  races  cannot  be  raised  to  take  the 
place  of  those  dying  out,  there  will  be 
a  decline  in  civilization  to  the  level  exist- 
ing before  the  rise  of  Christianity.  All 
of  the  earlier  missionary  efforts  will  be 
in  vain  unless  methods  are  devised  to 
arouse  new  classes,  races,  and  nations 
with  the  same  success  with  which  our  an- 
cestors were  awakened  in  earlier  epochs 
by  the  prevailing  forms  of  religious 
propagation.  If  laborers  remain  outside 
the  church,  if  immigrants  are  not  as- 
similated into  our  national  life,  or  if  we 
fail  to  do  for  Africa,  India,  and  China 
what  the  early  Christian  missions  did 
for  our  German  ancestors,  a  slow  but 
certain  death  awaits  the  church,  no  mat- 
ter what  may  be  its  success  in  other 
fields. 


Capitalism  will  die  out  much  more 
readily  through  the  loss  of  discipline 
that  follows  the  cessation  of  saving  than 
through  any  revolution  its  opponents 
may  provoke.  Nor  are  the  socialists  on 
any  other  basis  than  the  classes  they 
would  displace.  Class  antagonism  and 
the  fear  of  oppression  are  as  prominent 
elements  in  the  discipline  they  evoke 
as  is  the  fear  of  want  among  the  capital- 
ists, the  fear  of  war  among  patriots  or 
the  fear  of  the  future  among  religious 
people. 

The  measure  of  knowledge  and  effi- 
ciency is  twofold.  Nationally,  it  is 
wealth;  individually,  it  is  -health.  As 
nations  grow  wealthy  and  men  become 
healthy,  we  may  be  sure  knowledge  and 
efficiency  are  on  the  increase,  and  that 
a  movement  has  been  started  in  the  di- 
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rection  of  universal  peace.  National 
peace  makes  men  wealthy;  mental  peace 
makes  them  healthy. 


By  the  old  standard,  men  thought  Go'd 
was  with  them  when  they  and  their  fam- 
ilies prospered.  This  crude  measure 
was  good  enough  for  primitive  epochs, 
but  today  progress  demands  not  indi- 
vidual wealth,  but  a  large  social  surplus 
utilized  for  the  good  of  society.  As  an 
individual  measure,  health  is  much  bet- 
ter than  wealth.  Social  health  cannot 
exist  without  social  wealth,  but  it  may 
well  exist  without  large  fortunes.  More- 
over, when  we  have  social  wealth,  the 
higher  test  of  progress  is  health.  This, 
measured  statistically,  means  longevity. 
No  test  is  so  good  as  a  low  death  rate 
and  a  long  working  period. 


The  "new  birth"  is  not  to  be  worked 
for.  It  will  come  of  itself  if  men  are 
made  normal. 


The  social  mission  of  the  church, 
however,  is  not  to  make  men  religious, 
but  to  make  men  normal.  The  religious 
awakening  comes  from  within  and  can 
be  wrought  only  by  indirect  means.  The 
normal  man  is  a  religious  man  because 
his  emotions  are  social,  and  because  they 
clash  with  the  economic  and  biologic 
regime  imposed  by  heredity  and  external 
conditions.  To  make  men  normal  is  to 
start  a  train  that  leads  to  religious 
awakening.  These  indirect  means  will 
make  more  converts  than  the  emphasis 
of  fear.  When  such  methods  are  em- 
ployed, conversion  will  be  a  permanent 
change  in  mental  attitude,  and  not  a 
temporary  upheaval.  Missionary  move- 
ments succeed  only  as  they  carry  to  new 
races  and  classes  the  underlying  means 
for  their  betterment.  Religion  is  con- 
tagious when  these  are  secured.  We  can 
plow  the  land,  but  the  fruit  comes  in  its 
own  way. 


of  man  has  been  increased  to  sixty  years, 
the  advantages  of  normal  living  will  be 
overwhelming  and  the  strength  of  for- 
ward social  movements  correspondingly 
increased.  Health  is  thus  the  test  of 
normality,  and  the  church  can  safely  be 
sponsor  for  social  movements  that  im- 
prove it.  On  this  basis  must  the  social 
program  of  the  church  be  built.  Many 
evils  are  beyond  our  present  power  to 
remedy.  We  cannot  therefore  make 
their  removal  part  of  a  working  pro- 
gram for  the  twentieth  century.  But  the 
crimes  against  health  are  plainly  within 
our  control.-  We  cannot  make  every  one 
wealthy,  but  there  is  no  need  of  poverty. 
Neither  do  we  need  to  crush  the  life  of 
children  in  factories,  nor  to  lower  the 
vitality  of  women  by  long  working  hours. 
A  standard  of  living  capable  of  main- 
taining health  and  welfare  is  not  a  mere 
ideal,  but  a  perfectly  workable  plan. 
These  and  other  economic  reforms  lie 
at  the  basis  of  all  home  missionary  ef- 
forts, just  as  the  health,  security,  and 
happiness  of  other  races  is  the  essence 
of  successful  work  abroad.  Christian- 
ity needs  not  preachers,  but  workers. 
Its  supremacy  can  come  only  as  civiliza- 
tion and  culture  are  socialized  and  the 
economic  world  so  transformed  that  the 
minimum  of  tomorrow's  welfare  will  in- 
clude more  of  health  and  comfort  than 
the  maximum  of  today's  standards. 


The  best  evidence  that  religious  move- 
ments are  succeeding  is  that  they  make 
men  live  longer.  A  steady  increase  in 
the  length  of  life  has  followed  the  spread 
of  Christianity.  When  the  average  life 


Social  concepts  grow ;  they  are  not 
made  nor  can  they  be  coercively  im- 
pressed. They  are  based  on  the  agree- 
ments of  past  experience,  verified  by  the 
current  events  in  which  all  participate. 
The  broader,  deeper,  and  more  harmon- 
ious the  social  life  of  mankind  is,  the 
clearer  do  the  social  ideals  stand  forth 
and  the  more  widespread  is  their  in- 
fluence. Social  concepts  appeal ;  they  do 
not  command.  They  arouse  energy  and 
direct  activity;  they  do  not  repress,  re- 
strict, nor  define.  Were  all  men  normal, 
healthy,  and  active,  their  force  would  be 
irresistible ;  for  then  men  would  be 
aroused  by  the  same  motives  and  struggle 
for  the  same  ends.  It  is  the  opposition,  the 
conflict,  the  degeneration,  the  differences 
in  race,  type,  class,  and  language  that 
keep  men  so  much  isolated  that  common 
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ideals  and  aspirations  do  not  arise.  Ev- 
ery barrier  broken  down  between  races, 
classes  or  languages  leads  to  a  blending 
of  the  thought  and.  ideals  of  the  united 
group. 


i  >ne  God  will  come  with  one  economic 
system,  one  type  of  government,  one 
science,  and  one  literature.  The  unify- 
ing forces  are  active  in  all  these  fields. 
They  are  delayed  by  argument  and  con- 
troversy. Our  interest  should  lie  not 
in  getting  this  inevitable  unity,  but  in  mak- 
ing it  express  in  its  various  fields  the 
highest  thoughts  that  life,  vitality,  and 
genius  can  attain. 

The  most  social  of  all  ideals  is  that 
which  man  holds  of  women.  He  sees 
woman  not  as  she  is,  but  as  he  pictures 
her.  This  vision  is  due  to  the  many 
ways  in  which  the  beauty  of  woman  is 
presented.  If  one  view  of  woman  were 
declared  orthodox  and  all  others  opposed 
or  excluded,  the  ideal  of  woman  would 
be  lowered  and  its  power  to  restrain  men 
correspondingly  reduced.  There  is  no 
opposition  to  the  various  views  of  wo- 
men given  by  art.  They  blend  into  a 
composite  picture  and  create  a  powerful 
social  force  to  restrain  the  brutality  anJ 
on  of  men.  So  is  it  with  tin-  con 
cept  of  God.  Gods  are  in  opposition 
only  in  national  contests.They  are  made 
diverse  by  every  struggle  or  argument 
intc.  which  men  enter.  Lift  the  obstacles 
that  struggle  and  argument  impose,  and 
the  unifying  tendency  becomes  supreme. 
God  now  reflects  all  the  moods  and  as- 
pirations of  men  and  from  them  an  ever 
notilrr  concept  emanates.  The  higher 
the  level  of  thought,  the  more  are  His 
unity  and  glory  reflected  in  it. 


The  test  of  morality  is  not  happiness 

and  culture,  but  increased  vigor  and  lon- 

v.     The  test  of  vice,  on  the  other 

hand,    is    decreased    vitality    and    early 

death.     "The  wages  of  sin  is  death"  is 


an  old  observation  and  as  true  today  as 
ever.  In  favor  of  morality  increased 
efficiency,  vigor,  and  longevity  are  al- 
ways working.  Against  vice  elimination 
is  active.  The  moral  is  therefore  that 
which  gives  vigor,  while  vice  is  that 
against  which  elimination  is  at  work. 


Constructive  morality  is  botfi  attrac- 
tive and  coercive.  Every  public  measure 
to  remove  disease,  degeneration,  vice,  and 
crime  must  be  general  in  its  application 
and  hence  coercive;  yet  the  coercion  is 
not  exercised  against  individual  acts,  but 
against  bad  social  conditions.  So  also 
is  it  attractive;  yet  the  appeal  is  not  to 
personal  happiness,  but  to  public  wel- 
fare. Social  morality  thus  has  in  itself 
n'l  the  elements  for  its  upbuilding.  It 
does  not  need  antecedent  tradition,  su- 
perior authority  nor  external  sanction. 


Socialism  is  a  combination  of  an 
economic  program  of  reform  and  of  an 
ideal  reconstruction  of  society  that  is  to 
follow.  With  its  present  emphasis  on 
class  struggle  it  is  antagonistic  to  relig- 
ion ;  but  when  class  struggle  has  disap- 
peared and  the  material  obstacles  to  so- 
cial progress  are  surmounted,  social  an- 
ticipation will  be  more  prominent.  Re- 
ligious and  social  aspirations  will  then 
harmonize.  Socialism  will  go  the  road 
of  previous  reforms.  As  the  economic 
program  for  which  it  stands  is  worked 
out  or  displaced  by  a  better  one,  the  so- 
cial background  will  blend  with  other 
movements  of  a  similar  nature  and  lead 
to  a  religious  upbuilding. 


City  planning,  health,  and  prosperity 
give  a  new  direction  to  social  ideals 
which  in  the  end  will  be  transformed 
into  a  religious  movement  to  reconstruct 
what  is  within  man  as  well  as  what  is 
about  him.  The  new  City  of  God  will 
not  only  be  well  planned,  healthy,  and 
prosperous,  but  will  also  be  the  centei» 
of  spiritual  aspiration. 
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There  are  increasing  indications  in 
many  directions  of  very  significant  prep-  ' 
arations  for  social  action  by  the  church- 
es. They  are  all  the  more  impressive 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  appearing 
not  only  in  concerted  movements,  but 
far  more  widely  and  fundamentally  in 
what  seems  to  be  a  spontaneous  and  in- 
dependent movement  in  religious  feel- 
ing, thought,  and  scholarship.  The  in- 
creased social  activities  both  in  local 
churches  and  in  their  great  denomina- 
tional fellowships,  such  as  THE  SURVEY 
has  recently  reported,1  are  no  less  sig- 
nificant than  we  interpreted  them  to  be. 
But  the  social  literature  and  scientific 
inquiry  into  actual  conditions,  such  as 
we  now  report,  are  indicative  of  prog- 
ress in  laying  foundations  for  far  more 
permanent,  organized,  widely  concerted, 
and  effective  social  action. 

FOUNDATIONS  LAID  BY  SCHOLARS 

Representing  the  Anglican  Church,  two 
of  its  distinguished  scholars  connected 
with  the  University  of  Cambridge  have 
recently  published  volumes  which  place 
equally  weighty  social  emphasis  upon 
the  obligation  and  opportunity  of  Chris- 
tianity, from  distinctly  different  points 
of  view.  It  is  noteworthy  that  one  of 
these  volumes,  bearing  the  title  Christi- 
anity and  Social  Questions,2  is  included 
in  a  "new  series  of  handbooks  inter- 
preting Biblical  criticism,  for  the  use  of 
ministers,  theological  students,  and  gen- 
eral readers."  In  it  Dr.  Cunningham, 
long  recognized  as  one  of  the  authori- 
tative scholars  and  authors  on  English 
economic  and  industrial  history,  at- 
tempts "to  set  forth  from  a  Christian 
standpoint  the  relative  importance  of  all 
the  forces  which  make  for  human  wel- 
fare or  militate  against  it."  Within  the 

'Appeal  of  Churches  In  Behnlf  of  Labor,  Vol. 
XXIII.  p.  !>r,0  ;  Cliurcb  and  Organized  Charity,  p. 
•  121  ;  Churches  and  Secular  Agencies,  p.  341 ; 
Churches  and  Soclnl  Service,  p.  237;  Religion  and 
Progress,  p.  133  ;  Religions  Treatment  of  Poverty, 
p.  753 :  SoclHl  Course  for  Church  Workers,  p. 
800;  Soclnl  Work  liy  the  Churches,  p.  353:  Sur- 
vey of  Huntingdon  Presbytery,  p.  003 ;  Church- 
men's New  World  Vision.  Vol.  XXIV.  p.  470 ;  The 
Church  and  Labor,  p.  r.73 ;  Social  Work  for  Men 
In  the  Churches.  Vol.  XXV,  p.  13  :  Social  Service 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  p.  175;  The  Church  for 
Industrial  Brotherhood,  p.  177. 
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short  space  of  224  pages  he  has  succeed- 
ed wonderfully  well  in  defining  the 
Christian  aspects  of  physical  conditions, 
racial  differences,  civil  authority,  func- 
tions of  government,  economic  and  in- 
dustrial forces.  But  he  contends 
throughout  that  the  social  influence  of 
Christianity  in  all  these  spheres  of  action 
is  to  be  exerted  directly  by  individual 
Christians,  and  only  indirectly  by  the 
Church.  From  this  individualistic 
point  of  view,  however,  he  emphasizes, 
with  great  wealth  of  scholarship  and 
strong  Christian  feeling,  the  supreme  ob- 
ligation of  the  individual  Christian  to 
exert  this  social  influence  to  the  full  ex- 
tent, and  also  the  practical  and  perma- 
nent effectiveness  of  Christian  ideals 
and  character,  thus  personally  applied  in 
individual  or  organized  civic  effort,  to 
promote  social  progress.  This  brief  but 
most  comprehensive  handbook  is  as  re- 
markable for  the  way  in  which  it  social- 
izes the  Christian  life  as  for  the  power 
with  which  it  spiritualizes  economic  re- 
lations and  political  theory  and  action. 

The  Hulsean  Lectures3  for  1909-1910, 
by  W.  Edward  Chadwick,  are  devoted 
to  the  discussion  of  "social  relationships 
in  the  light  of  Christianity." 

Starting  with  the  inconsistency  be- 
tween standards  of  life  enjoined  by  the 
Old  Testament,  the  New  Testament, 
and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and 
the  actual  failure  under  present  condi- 
tions to  fulfill  the  family,  commercial, 
civic,  international,  and  pastoral  rela- 
tionships of  life,  he  insists  upon 
the  responsibility  of  the  Church  for 
knowing  actual  conditions,  for  under- 
standing Christian  principles  applicable 
to  them,  and  for  directly  applying  spir- 
itual forces  to  the  fulfillment  of  all  hu- 
man relations.  This  he  does  by  a  schol- 
arly interpretation  both  of  scriptural  and 
Church  teaching  and  of  existing  social 
conditions.  While  he  treats  the  latter 

'Christianity  and  Social  Questions.  By  W.  Cun- 
ningham, D.D..  F.B.A.  Charles  Scrlbner'i  Sons. 
New  York.  1010.  Pp.  228.  Price  75  cents;  by 
mall  of  THE  SURVEY  85  cents. 

'Social  Relationships  In  the  Light  of  Christi- 
anity. By  W.  Edward  Chadwick.  Longmans, 
Green  and  Company.  New  York.  1010.  Pp.  344. 
Price  $1.50 ;  by  mall  of  THE  SUBVEV  $1.05. 
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far  less  specifically  than  Dr.  Cunning- 
ham, his  treatment  of  Christian  ideals 
and  standards  far  more  adequately  em- 
phasizes the  collective  responsibility 
and  opportunity  of  the  Church. 

Prof.  Shailer  Matthews  in  his  Gospel 
and  the  Modern  Man1  lays  almost  as 
much  of  a  social  emphasis  upon  his  the- 
ological thinking  as  he  does  when  inter- 
preting The  Social  Gospel.1  He  consid- 
ers the  spiritual  life  to  be  so  dependent 
upon  the  social  order,  from  which  it 
finds  itself  inseparable,  as  to  warrant 
him  in  saying,  "Change  it,  and  the  soul 
changes;  change  the  soul  and  the  en- 
vironment changes."  He  regards  the 
Church  as  "the  social  organ  of  the  spir- 
itual life,  aggressive  on  both  its  destruc- 
tive and  constructive  sides  .  .  .  the 
one  great  institution  of  the  times  which 
is  deliberately  endeavoring  to  socialize 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  spir- 
itual life  as  set  forth  in  the  life  and 
teachings  of  Jesus."  He  thinks  that 
"the  recognition  of  social  solidarity  is 
compelling  the  modern  man  to  bring  the 
Gospel  into  transforming  relations  with 
social  forces."  "The  Church",  he  in- 
sists, "must  undertake  to  evangelize  the 
great  formative  forces  which  are  mak- 
ing tomorrow  .  .  ." 

Out  of  his  experience  at  the  Church 
of  the  Ascension  in  New  York,  Dr. 
Percy  Stickney  Grant  has  been  contrib- 
uting to  the  periodical  press  some  tren- 
chant  discussions  of  the  religious  aspect 
of  economic  conditions  which  he  has 
now  gathered  into  a  volume.*  Its  in- 
cisive criticisms,  vigorous  style,  and 
fearlessly  frank  spirit  are  enhanced  in 
value  by,  if  they  are  not  due  to,  the  work 
with  wage-earners  in  which  Dr.  Grant 
has  been  enlisted  with  Rev.  Alexander 
Irvine  for  the  last  three  years.  While 
his  account  of  the  free-speech  experi- 
ment which  they  tried  with  their  "third 
service"  on  Sunday  evening  at  the 
church  and  in  the  parish  house  is  re- 
served for  the  concluding  chapter,  allu- 

'The  Ooiipel  and  the  Modern  Mnn.  BT  ShMler 
Matthew*.  The  Mftrmlllnn  Company.  New  York. 
Jim  )•„  ••as.  pr|c«  11.50;  by  mall  of  Tun 
«c«ri!T  >1  (U). 

The  Soclitl  flonnel.  By  Shdller  Mnthewg. 
B»nfl«f  Piihllratlnn  SorletT.  101O.  Pn.  1.19. 
Price  '-n  rent*:  bjr  mull  of  Til*  Simvnr,  50  cents. 

•»«ocl»ll«m  und  ChH«tl»nlt-.  BT  Percy  Stlckney 
Grant,  rtrenfitno.  New  York.  lf>10.  Pn.  208. 

ITk.    *1  -.-.  :    l.r    mill    of   Till   8C1TBT    $1.34. 
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sion  is  made  to  it  in  the  preface  as  the 
point  of  view  from  which  the  other  con- 
tents of  the  book  may  best  be  interpret- 
ed. The  volume  is  valuable  in  showing 
how  extremes  can  and  do  meet  under 
the  sanction  of  religion,  even  though  the 
effort  to  bring  them  together  in  this,  as 
in  other  instances,  is  as  yet  a  tempo- 
rary experiment  rather  than  »  mutually 
recognized  and  permanently  successful 
feature  of  church  work.  To  socialize 
the  spiritual  life  it  must  spiritualize  the 
formative  forces  of  society  by  "in- 
dividuals trained  to  social  sympathy." 

THE  INDIVIDUAL  AND  THE  CHURCH 

Not  since  Prof.  H.  S.  Nash  published 
his  brilliant  study  of  Christianity's  part 
in  developing  the  modern  socialized  in- 
dividual,4 has  the  rise  of  the  individual 
into  his  democratic  independence  been 
so  powerfully  described  in  its  relation  to 
the  Church  as  by  the  Rev.  Frank  Ilsley 
Paradise,"  rector  of  Grace  Episcopal 
Church,  Medford,  Mass. 

The  fact  of  democracy  is  unreserved- 
ly accepted  in  all  its  bearings.  "The 
new  individual",  which  it  has  developed, 
is  seen  not  only  as  a  personal  factor  to 
be  reckoned  with,  but  as  organized  with 
vast  numbers  of  his  kind  and  rapidly  as- 
suming commanding  influence  in  indus- 
try, politics,  and  the  affairs  of  nations. 
While  both  the  individual  and  the 
Church  seem  to  have  lost  themselves 
and  each  other  in  the  transition,  this 
fact  is  interpreted  as  a  divine  demand 
for  a  new  order  of  things  in  which  both 
state  and  Church  shall  readjust  their 
procedure  to  the  industrial  democracy 
which  is  coming  to  be.  This  readjust- 
ment is  fearlessly  accepted,  not  only  as 
an  imperative  necessity,  but  as  a  su- 
preme opportunity.  With  learning,  new 
and  old,  and  with  a  remarkably  sustain- 
ed elevation  of  spirit  and  style,  the  au- 
thor pleads  the  indispensable  need  and 
glorious  possibility  of  a  democratized 
Church  in  solving  the  problem  of  .social 
and  religious  unity  and  in  promoting  hu- 
man progress.  Based  upon  clear  in- 

•r,pnei>l»  of  the  Rnclnl  Conscience.  By  IT.  8. 
Nanh.  The  Mnrmlllnn  Company.  New  York.  1807. 
Reprinted  In  10O7.  Pp.  300.  Price  $1.30:  by 
mnll  of  TtiB  SURVEY  II  <vj. 

The  Churrh  ant!  the  Individual.  By  Frnnk 
Ilnley  Pnrndliie.  MofTnt,  Yard  and  Company.  New 
York.  1010.  Pn.  208.  Price  $1.50;  by  mall  of 
Til*  SDBV»T  $1.63. 
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sight  into  actual  conditions  and  the  moral 
crisis  involved  in  economic  issues,  his 
appeal  for  "the  higher  loyalty"  is  car- 
ried home  to  conscience  and  heart  with 
the  stern  intelligence  of  hard  facts  and. 
with  the  deepest  passion  and  highest 
ideal  of  religion. 

Prof.  Thomas  C.  Hall  of  Union  The- 
ological Seminary  in  his  Social  Solu- 
tions in  the  Light  of  Christian  Ethics1, 
goes  farther  afield  in  testing  both 
social  theories  and  Christian  ethics  by 
comparing  them  with  each  other.  His 
keen  analyses  and  trenchant  discussions 
illuminate  both  the  social  outlook  of 
Jesus  and  the  apostles  in  their  "Kingdom 
dream",  and  the  classical  political  econ- 
omy, socialism,  single  tax,  and  modern 
political  machinery. 

DENOMINATIONAL  SOCIAL  AGENCIES 

The  authorized  denominational  and 
social  agencies  are  also  adding  notable 
contributions  to  the  social  literature  of 
the  Church.  The  latest  of  these  are  is- 
sued by  the  Methodist  Federation  for 
Social  Service,  which  reports  the  ad- 
dresses before  its  First  National  Con- 
ference under  the  title  of  The  Socialized 
Church2,  and  has  in  preparation  another 
such  volume  reporting  its  second  con- 
ference recently  held  in  Chicago.  Its 
editorial  secretary,  Harry  F.  Ward,  has 
published  a  valuable  symposium  as  an 
introduction  to  the  study  and  practice  of 
social  service,  entitled  Social  Ministry.3 
Among  the  contributors  of  its  chapters 
are  Prof.  Charles  J.  Little  of  Garrett 
Biblical  Institute,  who  writes' on  The  So- 
cial Activities  of  John  Wesley;  Prof. 
George  E.  Vincent  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  on  The  Industrial  Revolution; 
Edward  T.  Devine,  on  Constructive 
Philanthropy;  Homer  Folks,  on  The 
Needv  Child;  Mary  E.  McDowell,  on 
The  Helpless  in  Industry;  George  T. 
Nesmith,  on  The  Social  Service  in  the 
Rural  Church;  Frank  Mason  North,  on 

'Social  Solutions  In  the  Lleht  of  Christian 
Ethics.  By  Thomas  C.  Hall.  Raton  and  Mains. 
New  York.  1010.  Pp.  300.  Price  $1.50-  by  mall 
of  THE  SURVEY  $1.62.  Reviewed  In  THE'  SURVEY, 
August  20.  1010. 

The  Socialized  Church.  By  Worth  M  Tlpnv 
Eaton  and  Mains.  N»w  York.  inofl.  Po  288 
Price  $1  :  hv  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.10.  Re- 
viewed In  THE  SURVEY,  February  12,  1910. 

•Social  Ministry.  Edited  hy  Harry  F.  Ward. 
Eaton  and  Mains.  New  York.  1910  Pp  818 
Price  $1.00:  by  mall  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.12. 


The  City  and  the  Kingdom,  and  the  edi- 
tor, who  furnishes  an  able  review  of  the 
labor  movement  in  relation  to  the 
Church. 

TOR  CHURCH  STUDY  GROUPS 

Textbooks  for  the  study  of  social 
problems  by  church  groups  are  begin- 
ning to  appear.  The  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  led  the  way  by  in- 
troducing Prof.  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks's 
suggestive  but  fragmentary  studies  of 
the  social  teachings  of  Jesus.1 

The  Young  People's  Missionary  Move- 
ment followed  with  its  Forward  Mission 
Study  Courses,  which  include  Dr.  Josiah 
Strong's  Challenge  to  the  City4  and 
Howard  B.  Grose's  Aliens  or  Ameri- 
cans,4 soon  to  be  followed  by  another 
course  on  religion  in  human  relationship 
applied  especially  to  the  work  of  the 
churches  for  their  own  localities. 

Prof.  Charles  R.  Henderson  furnish- 
es a  textbook  on  Social  Duties  from  the 
Christian  Point  of  View5  for  the  series 
of  Constructive  Bible  Studies.  In  an 
untechnical  but  scholarly  form  the  text 
covers  the  whole  round  of  social  duties 
both  in  rural  and  urban  conditions  and 
includes  helpful  references  to  easily  ac- 
cessible books,  together  with  suggestions 
to  teachers  and  topics  for  discussion  by 
the  class. 

The  Gospel  of  The  Kingdom  studies 
by  Dr.  Josiah  Strong,  issued  monthly  by 
the  American  Institute  of  Social  Service, 
Bible  House,  New  York,  are  well  adapted 
to  the  weekly  use  of  church  groups. 

The  most  concerted  effort  to  put  such 
teachings  into  practical  effect  is  now  be- 
ing launched  by  a  great  combination  of 
men's  organizations,  denominational  and 
inter-denominational,  under  the  Men 
and  Religion  Movement.6  A  country- 
wide campaign,  in  ninety-two  cities,  is  to 
be  strongly  pushed  to  enlist  men  in  virile 
religious  life  and  work,  with  the  social 
emphasis  placed  upon  both. 

•The  Challenge  of  the  City.  By  Josiah  Strong. 
The  Young  People's  Missionary  Movement.  New 
York.  1007.  Pp.  320.  Aliens  or  Americans  By 
Howard  B.  Grose.  The  Young  People's  Missionary 
Movement.  New  York.  1006.  Pp.  337.  Price  in 
cloth,  50  cents ;  in  paper,  35  cents ;  by  mail  of  THE 
SURVEY  58  and  43  cents. 

"Social  Duties  from  the  Christian  Point  of  view. 
By  Charles  R.  Henderson.  University  of  Chicago 
Press.  1000.  Pp.  332.  Price  $1.25 :  by  mail  of 
THE-  SURVEY  $1.37. 

"Man  and  Religion.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Press.  New 
York.  1911.  Pp.  178.  Price  50  cents  postpaid 
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SOCIAL  SPIRIT  AND  HOPE 

Perhaps  of  still  greater  significance  is 
the  emphasis,  only  beginning  to  be  laid 
on  hymns  of  a  more  social  spirit.  Most 
hymns,  and  therefore  all  collections  of 
them,  express  the  individual  experience 
of  need  and  aspiration  very  much  more 
than  that  of  the  group  or  of  the  larger 
community  interests.  The  hymns  with 
"I."  "me",  and  "my"  as  their  key- 
notes vastly  preponderate  over  the  com- 
paratively few  that  strike  the  great  com- 
mon notes,  "we",  "us",  and  "our." 
Those  that  do  so  have  been  growing  in 
favor  and  use  these  later  years,  and 
worthily  express  the  great  fellowship  of 
the  Church,  to  which,  however,  they  are 
almost  all  restricted.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  some  of  the  first  and  best  of  our 
modern  hymns  which  give  expression  to 
the  broader  human  fellowship  were 
written  by  our  American  poets  Bryant, 
Holmes,  Samuel  Longfellow,  and  nota- 
bly Whittier. 

1  1  ymns  of  the  Living  Church,1  edited 
by  Charles  Taylor  Ives  and  R.  Hunting- 
tun  Woodman,  avowedly  includes  "new- 
er material  to  express  the  forward  move- 
ment of  the  day  .  in  service,  missions, 
unity,  and  work."  Ancient  and  modern, 
individual  and  social  hymns  blend  with 
fine  spirit  and  proportion  in  a  service 

»f  great  worth.  The  Hymns  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God,1  edited  by  Henry 

(Tin  and  Ambrose  \Y.  Vernon.  thus 
ts  social  title  and  principle  of 
selection:  "Each  generation  emphasizes 
a  particular  aspect  of  the  everlasting 
Gospel.  Our  own  lays  the  stress  upon 
the  Kingdom  of  God  and  its  establish- 
ment on  earth.  This  book  meets  the  de- 
mand for  hymns  that  give  adequate  ex- 

>n  to  this  growing  social  conscious- 
ness, together  with  hymns  of  a  distinct- 
ly devotional  character."  More  nearly 
than  in  any  other  collection,  the  hvmns 
it  gathers  under  the  heading  the  Home, 
the  Citv,  the  Nation,  and  the  World  ex- 

the  modern  view  of  the  relation 
between  religion  and  the  whole  world  of 

'ftrmn*  of  The  Living  rhnrrh.  Edited  by 
Phurlen  Taylor  !Y«I  nml  ft.  Huntlngfnn  Wordmnn. 
The  renfnry  rompnn.r.  Ni>w  York.  IfMO  Pp.  448. 
Price  II.  SO:  Ipy  mull  of  Tirr  St-iivrv  f 

The  n.rmnn  of  the  Kingdom  of  r,od.  Edited  by 
Flenrr  8.  rofjln  and  Ambrose  W  Vernon.  A.  8. 


.  .         .      . 
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human  life.  From  the  nature  hymns  at 
the  beginning  to  those  for  times,  ser- 
vices, and  seasons  at  the  end,  and 
throughout  all  the  varied  expression  giv- 
en to  the  distinctively  Christian  expe- 
rience, the  unity  of  life  lived  with  God 
and  each  other  is  the  master  motive.  In 
both  of  these  collections,  however,  there 
is  a  significant  failure  to  find  or  in- 
clude hymns  expressing  some  of  the  most 
vital  experiences  which  predominate  in 
modern  life.  There  is  only  one  hymn 
on  the  city  in  this  world,  very  few  on 
family  and  neighborhood  life,  and  no 
real  workaday  hymns  which  voice  either 
the  joys  and  sorrows,  the  sacrifices  and 
fellowship  of  labor,  or  the  responsibili- 
ties and  human  service  of  commerce 
and  wealth. 

PRAYERS  OF  THE  SOCIAL  AWAKENING 

It  was  reserved  for  Walter  Rausch- 
enbusch  to  initiate  a  reverential  effort  to 
give  conscious  social  expression  to  the 
new  religious  emotions  and  social  pur- 
pose which  are  transforming  our  whole 
conception  of  the  meaning  of  Christi- 
anity. Freemantle  had  long  anticipated 
this  need  in  his  two  forerunning  volumes 
bearing  the  suggestive  titles,  The  World 
as  the  Subject  of  Redemption  and 
Christian  Ordinances  and  Social  Prob- 
lems. But  Professor  Rauschenbusch's 
Prayers  of  the  Social  Awakening  under 
the  title  For  God  and  the  People3  is  the 
first  attempt  practically  to  meet  the  need 
"to  blaze  new  paths  to  God  for  the  feet 
of  the  modern  man";  to  provide  "a  re- 
ligious expression  of  the  new  social  feel- 
ing" ;  "to  set  Christendom  praying  on 
our  new  social  problems."  He  realizes 
how  difficult  it  is,  though  not  impossible, 
to  give  individual  expression  to  such 
common  prayer.  But  such  is  "the  unity 
of  thought  and  aim  and  feeling  that  the 
utterances  of  one  man  may  in  a  measure 
be  the  voice  of  all.  Whenever  a  great 
movement  stirs  the  deeper  passions  of 
men  a  common  soul  is  born." 

This  "common  soul"  finds  a  truly 
catholic  expression  in  these  prayers  of 
the  Zeit-Geist,  as  uttered  by  one  who 

•For  God  and  the  People,  Prayers  of  the  Social 
Awakening.  By  Walter  Kauschenlnisch.  The  Pil- 
grim PreM.  New  York.  1010.  Pp.  126.  Price  $1  ; 
by  mall  of  THB  SCHVET  $1.10. 
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singularly  shares  in  his  personality  what 
is  common  to  his  Father  God  and  fellow- 
man.  His  "praise  for  the  world"  com- 
bines something  of  St.  Francis's  canticle 
with  the  new  conscience  for  conserving 
the  national  resource  of  the  earth  for  fu- 
ture generations.  His  group  prayers  are 
as  impressive  for  the  breadth  of  their 
range  as  for  sounding  the  depths  of  per- 
sonal experiences  possible  to  the  indi- 
vidual involved  in  the  callings  for  which 
these  prayers  are  offered.  They  go  up 
to  the  heights  and  down  to  the  depths 
with  those  whose  burdens  and  blessings 
they  bear:  "employers",  "men  in  busi- 
ness", "working  men",  "the  idle",  "all 
mothers",  "women  who  toil",  "children 
who  work",  "children  of  the  streets", 
"judges",  "lawyers  and  legislators", 
"public  officers",  "doctors  and  nurses", 
"writers  and  newspaper  men",  "minis- 
ters and  teachers",  "artists  and  musi- 
cians", "kings  and  magnates."  Love  of 
the  living  breathes  through  all  the 
"prayers  of  wrath"  against  war,  drink, 
mammon,  and  impurity.  The  progress 
of  humanity  prompts  prayers  for  those 
who  come  after  us,  prophets  and  pion- 
eers, those  without  knowledge,  on  the 
harm  we  have  done,  and  for  a  share  in 
the  work  of  redemption.  Through  pe- 
titions for  the  Kingdom  of  God,  the 
Church,  and  the  city,  ascent  is  found  to 
a  final,  all-comprehensive  prayer  "for 
the  co-operative  commonwealth." 

In  this  finely  conceived  and  fittingly 
published  devotional  volume  the  author 
goes  far  toward  fulfilling  his  own  hope, 
that  "if  the  moral  demands  of  our 
higher  social  thought  could  find  adequate 
expression  in  prayer,  it  would  have  a 
profound  influence  upon  the  social  move- 
ment." 

CHURCH  INVESTIGATION 

Accompanying  this  movement  of  so- 
cial life  and  literature  within  the  church- 
es are  very  significant  inquiries  into  ex- 
isting social  conditions.  The  Young 
Men's  and  Young  Women's  Christian 
Associations  are  leading  the  way  in  mak- 
ing and  publishing  such  careful  investi- 
gations of  conditions  affecting  immi- 
grants, our  city  populations,  women  in 
industry,  men  and  boys  employed  on 
railways,  mines,  shops,  lumber  and  con- 
struction camps,  and  in  the  army  and 


navy.  These  inquiries  are  prompting 
city  associations  to  undertake  such  in- 
vestigations as  the  Chicago  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
is  preparing  to  make  of  conditions  sur- 
rounding young  men  and  boys  of  foreign 
parentage  in  Chicago.  In  New  York  and 
elsewhere  very  definite  plans  and  efforts 
are  being  made  to  interest  young  men 
in  social  work.  Suggestions  are  offered 
to  attract  the  interest  and  the  co-opera- 
tion of  college  graduates  starting  their 
city  life,  and  of  other  young  men  in  the 
churches  and  in  varied  social  and  reli- 
gious activities.  Questions  are  furnish- 
ed to  guide  those  who,  individually  or 
in  groups,  may  thus  be  prompted  to  ac- 
quire and  use  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
local  conditions.  They  cover  such  as 
are  involved  in  the  relief  of  the  poor; 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  delin- 
quents ;  public  education ;  provision  and 
use  of  parks,  playgrounds,  and  whole- 
some amusements ;  tuberculosis ;  false 
weights  and  measures;  labor  unions;  im- 
migration ;  inebriety ;  and  housing.  The 
brotherhoods  in  the  several  denomina- 
tions are  not  only  devoting  themselves 
to  definite  lines  of  social  work,  but  are 
uniting  to.  improve  moral  and  political 
conditions  in  certain  localities.  Such  a 
co-operation  in  Chicago  includes  Roman 
Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Jewish  men's 
organizations.  Federations  of  churches 
in  cities  and  states  are  also  promoting 
interdenominational  co-operation  for  so- 
cial progress.  The  sociological  canvass- 
es made  by  the  New  York  City  Federa- 
tion of  Churches  several  years  ago  set 
the  type  and  standard  for  patient  and 
thorough  inquiry.  In  Wisconsin  an  in- 
teresting series  of  maps  and  charts  was 
presented  at  the  first  conference  of  such 
a  federation  by  C.  J.  Galpin  of  Madison, 
showing  by  stereopticon  slides  signifi- 
cant phases  of  religious  and  social  con- 
ditions in  the  state.  Every  church  and 
Sunday  school  was  thus  located,  the  ra- 
cial distribution  of  the  foreign-born  pop- 
ulation designated,  the  prohibition  and 
license  territory  indicated,  the  location  of 
every  Christian  association,  temperance 
union,  college  and  academy,  university 
extension  center,  and  associated  chari- 
ties marked. 

Universities  are  also  co-operating  in 
investigating  religious  and  social  condi- 
tions through  their  departments  of  soci- 
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ology.  An  investigation  of  country 
churches  in  Missouri  has  recently  been 
completed  by  A.  C.  Zumbrunnen  for  the 
University  of  Missouri.  Illustrated  by 
graphic  diagrams  the  report  tabulates 
and  thoroughly  discusses  the  increase 
and  decrease  of  churches,  Sunday 
schools,  young  people's  societies,  finan- 
cial resources  and  properties.  The  sal- 
ary and  education  of  pastors,  the  length 
of  pastorates  and  the  number  of  church- 
es served  by  them  are  used  to  illuminate 
the  country  church  problem.  Opinions 
regarding  the  effect  of  the  telephone  and 
rural  free  delivery  on  the  churches  are 
classified.  The  attitude  of  churches 
and  ministers  toward  federation  meas- 
ures the  breadth  or  narrowness  of  their 
view.  The  investigator  concludes  that 
"the  majority  of  the  laity  of  the  country 
church  do  not  regard  it  as  a  social  factor 
or  of  much  importance  in  that  respect." 
Nevertheless  he  regards  it  as  one  of  the 
problems  of  the  rural  churches  to  make 
themselves  felt  as  among  the  most  pow- 
erful social  agencies  within  the  bounds 
of  the  state.  And  he  regards  the 
solution  of  that  problem  as  vitally  in- 
volved in  the  fulfillment  of  their  religious 
mission.  The  rallying  of  country  min- 
isters and  farmers  at  agricultural  col- 
leges to  be  inspired  and  guided  in  their 
interpretation  and  improvement  of  rural 
conditions,  is  one  of  the  most  significant 
signs  of  hope.1 

TYPE  OF  SOCIALIZED  MINISTRY 

This  review  may  well  be  summed  up 
by  a  reference  to  Dr.  Washington  Glad- 
den, as  perhaps  the  one  man  more  than 
all  others  in  the  ministry  of  the  Ameri- 
can churches  who  throughout  his  fifty 
years  of  pastoral  and  public  work 
has  been  identified  with  every  phase  of 
the  social  movement  referred  to.  In  his 
Recollections'  are  vividly  depicted  the 
reactions  of  a  country  lad  on  city  en- 
vironments, of  a  college  man  upon  pub- 
lic issues,  of  a  man  of  peace  and  a  peace- 
maker on  war  times,  of  a  scholar  on 
social  and  industrial  agitation,  of  a  re- 
ligious thinker  on  the  struggle  between 

Tn»>  ProMcm  of  the  Country  rhtirrhmi.  Hy  Krn- 
ron  I.  TlnttorflpM.  tTnlTprnltr  «f  I'Wrngo  I'reis. 
By  mill  of  THE  Rririr,  pontpald.  $1.08. 

•RiroUwtlonn.  BT  Wnnhlnirfon  Oln<Vlen.  Honeh- 
ton  Vlfflln  f'ompuny.  New  York.  1!>no.  1'p.  446. 
Price  12 ;  by  m«II  of  THI  SURVEY  12.20. 


conservatism  and  loyalty  to  truth  and 
liberty.  As  a  preacher,  author,  citizen, 
and  man  of  public  affairs  he  has  thought 
and  taught  his  way  through  almost  every 
phase  of  our  social,  industrial,  civic,  and 
philanthropic  life,  especially  as  related  to 
Christianity,  the  Church,  and  its  minis- 
try. Out  of  his  own  experience  and  ex- 
ample, therefore,  he  is  justified  in  en- 
tering this  protest: 

The  plea  of  the  religious  teachers  that  they 
are  incompetent  to  deal  with  social  questions 
is  a  fearful  self -accusation.  They  have  no 
right  to  be  incompetent.  If  there  are  any 
subjects  on  which  they  are  bound  to  have 
clear  ideas  and  sound  convictions,  they  are 
these  subjects,  which  concern  the  relations  of 
men  in  industrial  society.  Shall  the  teacher 
of  religion  confess  that  in  the  arena  where 
character  is  mainly  won  or  lost,  where  the 
life  of  the  church  is  at  stake,  where  the  des- 
tiny of  the  nation  is  trembling  in  the  balance, 
he  is  unfit  for  any  efficient  service?  It  is  as 
if  a  physician  should  declare  that  he  would 
only  prescribe  for  nettle-rash  and  chicken- 
pox  and  like  disorders,  but  that  he  declined  to 
deal  with  typhoid,  or  diphtheria,  or  tubercu- 
losis, or  any  of  the  deadly  diseases.  The 
services  of  such  a  physician  would  not  be  in 
great  demand. 

When  his  fellow  citizens  at  Columbus, 
O.,  gathered  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  his  ordination,  they  made  it 
a  civic  event.  The  mayor  said,  "I  re- 
gard him  as  Columbus's  first  citizen." 
The  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce declared  him  to  be  "one  of  the 
greatest  constructive  forces  the  city  ever 
had."  Governor  Harmon  pronounced 
him  "the  city's  worthiest  citizen."  Not 
any  the  less,  but  all  the  more,  for  all 
that,  Washington  Gladden  is  justly  re- 
garded by  those  who  know  him  best 
and  have  worked  with  him  most  as  the 
highest  type  of  the  ministry  in  his  day 
and  generation,  as  tested  by  the  spir- 
itual results  of  his  pulpit  and  pastoral 
work  to  be  seen  in  the  characters  of  his 
people  and  the  influence  of  his  church ; 
by  the  way  in  which  his  interpretations 
of  life  and  religion  to  each  other  stand 
the  test  of  time :  and  by  the  strength  and 
beauty  of  his  devout  life  and  spirit  as 
they  are  reflected  in  the  simple  yet  pro- 
found hymn  of  his  own  soul,  in  which  he 
gathers  all  others  tt>  himself  in  praying: 

O  Master,  let  me  walk  with  thee, 

In  lowly  paths  of  service  ^ree, 

In  hope  that  sends  a  shining  ray 

Far  down  the  future's  broadening  way. 
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The  attention  which  THE  SURVEY 
called  to  the  preparation  of  the  church- 
es for  social  action  may  already  be  turn- 
ed to  a  most  significant  act  which  the 
great  fellowship  of  Congregational 
churches  has  recently  taken.  THE  SUR- 
VEY pointed  out  the  culmination  of  the 
years  of  preparation  made  by  the  indus- 
trial committee  of  these  churches,  when 
in  their  National  Council,  by  a  unani- 
mous rising  vote,  action  was  taken  to  es- 
tablish a  secretaryship  for  labor  and  so- 
cial service,  directed  and  supported  by 
the  Congregational  Brotherhood  of 
America. 

This  action  has  now  been  consum- 
mated at  Chicago  with  impressive  cere- 
monial and  significant  utterance  at  the 
inauguration  of  the  Rev.  Henry  A.  At- 
kinson to  that  office.  The  occasion  was 
notable  for  plain  speech  and  constructive 
thought  on  the  question  how  churchmen 
can  best  contribute  to  social  progress 
and  industrial  betterment.  Jane  Ad- 
dams  pleaded  for  the  churches  to  con- 
cern themselves  with  the  interests  of  the 
community  as  a  whole.  She  declared 
her  belief  that  there  is  enough  divine  dis- 
content in  the  youth  of  today  to  draw 
them  to  the  social  service  of  the  church- 
es, if  heroic  sacrifice  for  humanity  is  de- 
manded of  them.  The  responsibility  of 
employers  to  the  workers  and  to  the 
community  was  defined  by  Towner  K. 
Webster,  a  Chicago  manufacturer,  with 
a  conscientious  and  public-spirited  frank- 
ness all  too  rare  in  public  discussion. 
While  the  necessity  of  making  the  busi- 
ness pay  dividends  to  its  stockholders 
was  his  major  premise,  his  conclusion 
was  that  the  public  should'  not  be  re- 
quired to  pay  the  living  expenses  of  the 
employes.  Where  the  living  wage  is 
not  paid  as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
product,  the  public  pays  the  balance 
needed  to  support  the  families  of  under- 
paid employes.  To  take  advantage  of 
the  ignorance  or  stupidity  of  immigrant 
employes  to  reap  profits  off  a  minimum 
wage  was  denounced  as  unworthy  of 
any  honest  employer.  Owen  R.  Love- 
joy  sounded  the  battle  cry  of  the  church 
against  child  labor.  The  leisure  prob- 
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lem  was  urged  as  an  opportunity  for 
the  churches  to  get  the  city,  through  its 
park  and  school  boards,  to  do  its  duty  in 
furnishing  facilities  for  recreation,  free 
from  the  demoralizing  influences  of  ex- 
ploiters who  make  profit  out  of  the  peo- 
ple's pleasure.  Raymond  Robins  fur- 
ther stirred  the  assembly  by  asserting 
that  "the  church  does  not  realize  the 
power  and  influence  it  could  wield  for 
good  in  working  for  decency  in  politics 
and  honesty  at  the  polls."  The  wage- 
earner's  efficiency  and  responsibility 
were  realistically  described  by  President 
Ozora  S.  Davis  of  the  Chicago  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  out  of  his  years  of  ex- 
perience as  a  railway  employe  and  tele- 
graph operator.  Dr.  Gunsaulus's  ser- 
mon was  an  eloquent  emphasis  upon 
brotherhood  as  the  motive  power  of 
Christianity.  In  giving  "the  charge"  to 
the  brotherhood  and  the  new  secretary, 
as  chairman  of  the  National  Council 
committee  on  industry,  Prof.  Graham 
Taylor  characterized  the  occasion  as  r'a 
re-entrance "  of  the  Pilgrim  churches 
upon  that  field  of  social  action  which 
they  had  entered  by  their  forefathers' 
compact  in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower. 
As  soon  as  they  landed  on  Plymouth 
Rock  they  began  building  the  first  of 
the  American  commonwealths.  Among 
Indians,  Negroes,  mountain  whites,  and 
the  settlers  on  the  advancing  frontiers, 
they  have  done  their  religious  work 
through  schools,  shops,  and  training  for 
home  and  farm.  Through  every  mis- 
sion of  their  American  Board  and  every 
school  and  college  they  have  planted 
abroad  they  have  laid  foundations  for 
liberty  and  democracy.  Their  social  re- 
ligious literature  has  flowed  in  a  steady 
stream  all  the  way  from  the  pen  of  Cot- 
ton Mather  and  Thomas  Hooker  to  that 
of  Washington  Gladden.  The  men  of 
the  churches  through  their  brotherhood 
and  its  secretary,  but  not  without  the 
constant  and  effective  co-operation  of 
the  women,  were  charged  to  inquire  into 
the  conditions  of  life  and  labor  in  their 
own  local  communities ;  to  interpret  to 
one  another,  and  to  mediate  between  na- 
tive and  foreigner,  employer  and  em- 
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ploye,  rural  folk  and  city  dwellers,  men 
and  boys ;  to  help  formulate  a  construc- 
tive, progressive  policy  for  each  com- 
munity ;  and  to  bring  into  social  co-op- 
eration the  community  of  interests  which 
exists  in  every  locality. 

Greetings  from  labor  were  personally 
presented  by  Edwin  R.  Wright,  presi- 
dent of  the  Illinois  Federation  of  Labor, 
and  by  John  Mitchell  in  a  characteristic 
letter,  in  which  he  said  the  occasion  "in- 
dicates in  a  tangible  way  the  ever  in- 
creasing interest  of  religious  organiza- 
tions in  the  solution  of  our  social  and 
industrial  problems."  "The  labor  move- 
ment," he  said,  "will  wish  you  success 
in  your  wide  field  for  good  work,  and 
labor  men  rejoice  with  you  in  the  selec- 
tion of  your  executive  officer."  The 
Rev.  Charles  Stelzle,  in  sending  the 
greetings  of  the  Presbyterian  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  noted  the  progress  which 
had  been  marked  during  his  eight  years 
of  service.  The  caution  with  which  he 
was  permitted  to  begin  work  in  the  first 
secretaryship  of  its  kind  was  shown  to 
be  in  marked  contrast  to  the  unanimity 
and  publicity  with  which  this  second 
church  secretaryship  for  labor  was  es- 
tablished. 

Mr.  Atkinson  comes  to  his  national 
work  and  its  headquarters  at  Chicago 
from  successful  pastorates  in  Atlanta. 
Ga..  and  Springfield,  O.,  in  both  of 
which  states  he  won  the  confidence  and 
co-operation  of  working  men  and  busi- 
ness men  to  a  marked  degree.  The  At- 
lanta Federation  of  Trades  impressively 
expressed  the  regret  of  its  members  at 
the  loss  of  Mr.  Atkinson's  fellowship. 
t>v  which,  however,  they  were  confident 
the  preat  cause  of  our  whole  people 
would  gain. 

MR.  ATKINSON'S  INAUGURAL 

The  discovery  of  Mr.  Atkinson's  point 
•  >f  view  and  his  outlook  upon  the  new 
work  devolving  upon  him  and  the 
churches  was  awaited  with  great  inter- 
est. Detached  excerpts  from  his  in- 
augural follow : 

The  strain  will  be  lifted.  There  is  a  new 
spirit  abroad  in  the  world,  the  spirit  of  broth- 
erhood. A  deep  spirit  of  religion  is  finding 
expression '  in  the  movement*  and  organiza- 
tions for  better  social  conditions.  The  world 
is  gradually  coming  to  see  the  value  in 
Christ's  teachings.  He  is  the  ideal  of  every 
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reformer;  the  claimed  leader  of  every  party. 
His  spirit  is  coming  to  its  own.  .  .  .  The 
ugly  mood  has  not  come  to  its  own.  All 
classes  of  people  are  fairly  reasonable.  Men 
are  reading.  They  are  observant,  the  world 
was  never  so  industrious  and  long  headed  as 
at  present.  Societies,  clubs,  and  unions  are 
working  away  at  fundamentals.  The  church 
is  getting  down  to  bed  rock.  The  times  are 
ripe  for  real  constructive  work  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  .  .  „  The  needs 
of  the  individual  soul  are  made  more  vital 
as  the  relation  of  men  to  each  other  is  more 
clearly  understood.  .  . 

The  Church,  in  a  humbler  frame  of  mind,  is 
hearing  the  Master's  words,  and  instead  of 
trying  to  explain  away  the  incompatibility 
existing  between  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
and  the  industrial  system,  is  recognizing  that 
Jesus  meant  what  he  said.  If  Christianity 
is  worth  anything  it  must  hasten  the  disap- 
pearance of.  poverty  and  lessen  the  grinding 
conditions  of  drudgery  and  routine  which 
are  deadening  the  spiritual  and  mental  fiber 
of  man.  If  the  Church  has  any  power  it 
ought  to  be  able  to  drive  out  the  pagan  ideal 
from  business  and  establish  the  Christian 
ideal  in  control.  .  .  The  fight  to  gain  leis- 
ure for  physical,  mental,  and  moral  health, 
when  won,  will  add  to  the  beauty  and  fulness 
of  life.  The  identification  of  the  Church 
with  the  needs  of  man  as  man,  together  with 
a  fuller  realization  within  the  Church  of  the 
possibilities  of  democracy,  will  give  the 
Church  first  place  among  those  agencies  or- 
dained by  the  Almighty  for  man's  salvation. 

There  ought  to  be  no  good  grounds  for 
considering  the  Church  amateurish  when  it 
approaches  social  questions.  The  minister 
ought  to  be  the  best  versed  man  on  social  and 
economic  questions  of  any  man  in  his  com- 
munity. He  must  be,  if  the  church  he  serves 
is  to  come  to  its  own.  .  .  The  Church 
ought  to  be  informed  on  every  great  move- 
ment, and  a  movement  cannot  be  understood 
until  we  know  the  principles  that  lie  back  of 
it.  The  information  ought  to  be  from  pri- 
mary sources.  The  minister  has  the  best  pos- 
sible chance  for  knowing  conditions,  if  lie 
will  only  take  the  trouble  to  investigate.  The 
minister  who  does  not  know  what  is  going  on 
in  his  city,  who  is  unacquainted  with  the 
needs  and  the  efforts  being  put  forth  to  meet 
them,  and  who  is  not  able  to  bring  himself 
into  sympathy  with  the  point  of  view  of  other 
folk,  no  matter  what  their  condition,  tempo- 
ral or  spiritual,  may  be.  is  not  as  fully 
equipped  for  his  high  and  holy  task  as  he 
should  be. 

The  attitude  of  the  Church  on  all  social 
questions  is  that  of  a  referee.  Its  sole  in- 
terest is  in  seeing  that  righteousness  prevails. 
It  holds  no  brief  for  any  party  or  parties. 
Its  voice  is  raised  against  the  crying  evils  of 
our  times  because  they  work  an  injustice  to 
man,  because  they  are  shutting  the  door  of  op- 
portunity. The  laboring  man  does  not  want  the 
patronage  of  the  Church.  He  wants  an  even 
chance  in  this,  his  Father's  world,  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Church  to  help  him  get  it. 
Wholesome  factory  conditions,  safety  in  the 
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pursuit  of  the  daily  task,  adequate  wages  and 
a  reasonable  workday. — these  are  not  merely 
subjects  of  an  academic  discussion.  These 
questions  and  their  righteous  settlement  mean 
life  to  millions  of  our  brothers  and  sisters. 

As  long  as  immense  fortunes  are  being 
made  at  the  expense  of  little  children  and 
destitute  women;  as  long  as  it  is  possible  for 
a  man  to  give  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  a 
machine  and  then  be  thrown  out  to  die,  or 
for  the  community  to  support,  when  his  vital- 
ity has  all  been  coined  into  profits  for  pri- 
vate individuals ;  just  so  long  the  child  labor 
problem,  the  problem  of  woman's  work,  old 
age  pensions,  and  a  national  indemnity  law 
for  accidents  in  industry,  will  be  proper  sub- 
jects of  study,  prayer,  and  work  by  the 
Church. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  Church  can  be  led 
into  the  widest,  most  helpful  lines  of  service 
if  the  proper  method  of  presentation  and  ap- 
proach is  employed.  Tuberculosis  can  be 
stamped  out  so  thoroughly  that  in  ten  years 
the  Great  White  Plague,  like  the  Black 
Plague,  will  be  only  a  sad  memo'y.  Any 
pastor,  if  he  will  take  the  time  and  trouble, 
can  secure  the  co-operation  of  his  people  in 
this  crusade  against  death. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  churches  can  be  en- 
listed in  the  movement  to  make  the  air,  the 


sunshine,  the  parks,  which  belong  to  all  of 
the  people,  more  common.  Every  city  can 
have  public  playgrounds;  and  if  they  are  led, 
the  churches  will  be  strong  factors  in  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  such  play- 
grounds. Shorter  hours  of  labor,  Saturday 
•  half  holidays,  and  a  dozen  other  questions 
could  gain  the  indorsement  of  the  churches 
immediately.  This  is  just  the  beginning. 
These  changes  will  call  for  others.  More 
air  and  sunshine  mean  the  tearing  down  of 
good  profit-paying,  but  tuberculosis-breeding, 
tenements,  and  building  in  their  place  decent 
homes  for  the  people. 

One  reform  will  call  for  another;  one 
blessing  will  make  the  next  more  imperative, 
but  on  the  whole  more  easily  gained. 

Everything  needed  cannot  be  done  all  at 
once.  Moral  reforms  are  consummated 
slowly.  The  ultimate  good  is  far  off.  It 
will  take  years  of  patient  toil  and  much 
hearty  service  to  bring  business  under  the 
law  of  love,  and  make  actual  the  Golden  Rule 
in  every  heart  and  life,  but  it  will  be  done. 
The  present  offers  a  magnificent  summons  to 
the  Church  to  do  its  part,  and  by  making  its 
contribution  the  Church  will  enter  into  a 
larger  and  wider  work  in  proportion  to  its 
new  tasks  and  will  gain  for.  itself  a  new  and 
larger  life. 


LINCOLN'S  BIRTHDAY  CONFERENCE 

MARY  KINGSBURY  SIMKHOVITCH 

Greenwich  House,  New  York 


Twelve  years  ago  at  the  Procathe- 
dral  on  Stanton  street  the  first  Quiet  Day 
for  New  York  social  workers  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nash  of  the 
Episcopal  Theological  Cathedral  of  Cam- 
bridge. Mrs.  Lowell  was  there  that  day 
to  bless  the  group  with  her  gracious  and 
inspiring  presence.  Dr.  Blaustein  was 
present  too,  and  many  others  of  the  rel- 
atively small  group  which  was  at  that 
time  deeply  interested  in  the  social  prob- 
lems of  New  York's  industrial  neighbor- 
hoods. Several  years  later  a  similar  day 
was  held  at  the  Church  of  the  Ascen- 
sion. 

It  was  felt  by  some  at  that  time  that 
a  wider  character  could  profitably  be 
given  such  a  day.  On  Lincoln's  Birth- 
day, 1908,  the  first  conference  was  held 
at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary.  Dis- 
cussion followed  the  addresses  and  op- 
portunity was  given  for  interchange  of 
thought.  Later  conferences,  while  in- 
teresting and  valuable,  have  somewhat 


lost  the  plastic  note  of  the  earlier  days. 

On  February  13,  the  beautiful  chapel 
of  the  new  Union  Theological  Seminary 
was  crowded  to  hear  the  interesting  ad- 
dresses. The  seminary  hospitably  invit- 
ed all  persons  to  remain  at  luncheon 
when  there  was  a  freer  opportunity  for 
conference.  Social  workers  were  not  so 
largely  in  attendance  as  at  former  con- 
ferences and,  as  the  day  was  originally 
intended  for  them,  it  is  interesting  to 
surmise  the  reason  for  their  flagging  in- 
terest. I  would  venture  a  guess.  The 
growing  formality  tends  to  alienate,  if 
not  positively  to  petrify,  those  who 
would  like  very  much  to  compare  notes 
as  .to  the  spiritual  values  being  wrung 
out  of  daily  contact  with  the  living  social 
problems  of  the  day. 

The  opening  address  of  I^rof.  George 
W.  Knox  on  what  constitutes  the  relig- 
ious attitude  deserves  a  more. extended 
notice  than  this  brief  review  allows.  Re- 
ligion, Dr.  Knox  said,  is  in  one  aspect 
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worship,  adoration,  the  recognition  of 
what  is  higher  than  ourselves.  It  is 
incompatible  with  the  state  of  mind 
which  is  superficial,  occupied,  and  con- 
tent with  the  merely  transient.  For  this 
religious  emotion,  which  we  dominate 
"solemn,"  is  associated  with  thoughts 
of  the  deeper  aspects  of  the  universe, 
or  if  we  prefer,  with  life. 

Religion  is  the  product  of  a  somewhat  ad- 
vanced stage  in  man's  development.  Doubt- 
less its  elements  are  found  in  all  stages,  and 
are  to  be  traced  even  in  the  animal  world. 
So  with  all  the  so-called  higher  activities  of 
man :  art,  science,  ethics.  Our  modern  science 
traces  them  to  a  pre-human  origin,  but  all  of 
them  come  to  what  we  may  call  self-con- 
sciousness only  when  groups  of  men  have  at- 
tained a  certain  stage  of  stability,  when  the 
immediate  struggle  for  existence  has  been  so 
far  modified  that  there  is  opportunity  for 
something  beyond  the  importunate  questions, 
what  shall  we  cat  and  drink  and  wherewithal 
shall  we  be  clothed;  when  not  only  the  in- 
dividual but  the  group  reflects  and  considers 
not  only  the  immediate  and  proximate,  but 
the  mediate  and  the  remote. 

This  faculty  of  man,  this  power  of  con- 
sidering the  remoter  causes,  this  response  to 
something  besides  the  apparent  and  the  im- 
mediate, i*  productive  of  much  which  we  may 
call  "foolishness."  This  is  true  of  religion, 
but  not  more  of  religion  than  of  knowledge; 
»nd  as  science  consists  in  the  progressive  elim- 
ination of  mistaken  judgment,  so  is  it  with 
religious  truth.  For  our  insistence  is  that  re- 
ligion is  not  something  apart,  to  be  put  in  a 
quite  distinct  category;  but  that  it  is  man 
himself  functioning  in  response  to  his  en- 
vironment, and  sharing  at  once  in  the  weak- 
ness and  in  the  strength  of  his  total  activity. 
Religion  has  no  especial  claim  to  infallibility, 
but  <hares  with  knowledge  and  with  art  in 
man's  foolishness  and  also  in  his  wisdom  and 
his  truth. 

So  considered,  we  find  that  religion,  like 
the  other  expressions  of  man's  permanent  in- 
stincts, i*  universal,  characteristic  of  humanity 
in  nil  time  and  in  all  stages  of  development 
And  hence,  if  we  hold  in  any  degree  the 
modern  theories  of  development,  we  must  be- 
lieve that  it  has  performed  some  vitally  neces- 
sary function.  This  is  true  for  the  indi- 
vidual and  for  society.  It  has  l»een  religion 
which  has  held  together  our  Hebrew  friends 
through  long  centuries  of  physical  dispersion 
and  cruel  prosecution.  It  was  religion  which 
made  Arabia  an  important  element  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  when  the  Prophet  succeeded 
in  snlxtituting  the  bond  of  faith  for  the  tie 
of  blood  relationship:  and  it  is  religion  which 
has  welded  the  diverse  elements  of  the  Japan- 
ese nation  into  an  effective  unity.  In  the 
pre«ent.  as  in  the  past,  it  is  religion  which 
la  the  most  powerful  agent  in  binding  man  to 
nun. 

The  most  influential  ideal  now  moving  men 


is  the  vision  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth. 
1  he  most  telling  illustration  of  our  own  age 
is  socialism,  which  exhibits  in  a  marked  de- 
gree the  characteristics  of  religion. 

Religion  is  an  expression  of  the  deep  trust 
that  there  are  values  which  do  not  perish  with 
the  using;  that  though  the  individual  perish 
they  remain.  So  in  primitive  society  men  re- 
ligiously believe  that  the  family,  the  tribe,  the 
nation  are  more  than  the  individual.  Re- 
ligion binds  into  one  the  past  with  the  present 
and  forecasts  the  future.  Its  exhortation  is: 
"Seeing  we  are  surrounded  with  so  great  a 
crowd  of  witnesses  let  us  lay  aside  every 
weight  and  the  sin  that  doth  so  easily  beset 
us,  and  let  us  run  with  patience  the  race  that 
is  set  before  us."  "It  endures  as  seeing  that 
which  is  invisible."  It  feels  that  there  is  an 
inherent  irrationality  in  the  notion  that  all 
which  makes  life  worth  living,  the  highest  and 
deepest  which  man  knows,  disappears  without 
lasting  import,  so  that  finally  vice  like  virtue, 
and  lies  like  truth,  are  all  made  alike  in  an 
oblivion  of  nothingness. 

Finally,  the  religious  attitude  has  signifi- 
cance as  man  reflects  upon  his  own  individual 
ineffectiveness  and  insignificance.  It  is  only 
as  a  part  of  a  greater  whole  that  one's  per- 
sonal efforts  after  the  good,  the  beautiful, 
and  the  true  are  worth  while.  We  can  ac- 
complish so  little  and  our  efforts  are  so  un- 
availing that  it  is  only  as  we  are  conscious 
that  we  are  members  of  a  greater  whole,  in 
the  group  and  in  the  world,  that  we  gain  con- 
fidence to  do  our  little  whole  and  to  quit 
ourselves  like  men.  Ultimately  it  is  a  belief 
that  it  is  God.  however  we  define  that  word, 
who  works  within  us  to  will  and  to  do  of 
his  good  pleasure. 

Prof.  William  Adams  Brown  spoke 
of  religion  as  the  homestead  of  the  soul, 
contributing  stability,  inspiration,  beauty, 
and  companionship  to  the  life  of  the  in- 
dividual. He  asked  if  our  souls  could 
afford  to  miss  the  reinforcement  which 
religion  brings  as  we  face  the  social  sit- 
uation. 

Prof.  Thomas  Hall,  in  speaking  of 
the  contribution  of  religion  to  society, 
asserted  that  through  it  our  ideals  had 
been  created  and  preserved — created  by 
the  prophets  and  preserved  by  organiza- 
tion and  tradition.  Creation  and  conser- 
vation of  ideals  are  necessarily  often  in 
conflict.  Naturally  the  prophet  is  op- 
posed to  organization,  and  organization 
distrusts  the  prophet,  who,  in  fact,  must 
justify  himself  to  be  accepted. 

In  the  discussion  that  followed  the 
morning  conference  Bolton  Hall  referred 
to  the  need  of  an  independent  ministry 
unhampered  by  reliance  upon  funds  which 
may  be  withdrawn  in  case  the  minister 
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confesses  his  true  convictions.  The  Rev. 
Elliott  White,  in  commenting  upon  Dr. 
Hall's  paper,  added  that  the  prophetic 
and  conserving  elements  are  present  not 
only  in  society,  but  in  each  person  as 
well,  and  that  it  is  especially  necessary 
for  the  prophetic  element  to  get  itself 
freely  expressed. 

Jane  Addams  opened  the  afternoon 
session.  Is  it  not  significant  that  there 
was  a  larger  attendance  for  this  address 
than  for  any  other?  This  was  not  alone 
a  personal  tribute  to  Miss  Addams's 
growing  fame  as  writer  and  leader,  but 
rather  an  indication  of  the  thirst  in  peo- 
ple to  hear  what  are  the  actual  convic- 
tions of  those  most  deeply  involved  in 
the  human  conflict.  It  was  the  uncon- 
scious expression  of  the  ever-deepening 
conviction  that  out  of  life  itself,  if  from 
my  source,  must  religion  spring;  that 
religion,  born  of  human  association,  is 
•ested  by  experience  alone;  that  its  val- 
idity is  established  in  direct  proportion 
:o  the  necessity  for  its  existence  and  to 
its  utility  in  daily  living. 

Miss  Addams  dwelt  upon  the  fact  that 
the  new  point  of  view  is  being  worked 
out  with  pain,  sorrow,  and  difficulty.  She 
indicated  the  passing  of  the  old  'political 
economy,  and  the  passing  as  well  of  the 
superstition  that  possession  of  knowl- 
edge alone  can  by  and  of  itself  induce 
spiritual  unity.  She  emphasized  the  need 


of  a  norm  for  fellowship  as  there  is  a 
needs  for  norms  in  material  develop- 
ment. It  is  impossible  to  disregard  the 
fervor  of  thirty  million  socialists  whose 
spirit  of  devotion  is  not  unlike  that  of  the 
Salvation  Army.  Wherever  there  is  a 
common  work  to  do,  a  common  convic- 
tion is  developing  in  regard  to  life  as  a 
whole. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Fosdick  followed 
with  an  address  on  the  social  workers' 
need  for  religion.  He  dwelt  on  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  conviction  that  the  "fight 
is  coming  out  somewhere."  To  many 
present  Mr.  Fosdick's  expression,  "all 
mere  social  work,"  seemed  to  indicate 
that  a  distinction  exists  in  his  mind  be- 
tween religious  and  social  work.  In 
this  connection  it  may  be  recalled  that 
years  ago  a  visitor  at  the  College  Settle- 
men  inquired  if  any  religious  work  were 
carried  on  there.  The  young  resident 
who  had  received  the  visitor  flushed, 
but  unhesitatingly  replied,  "We  think  all 
our  work  is  religious!" 

The  Rev.  Henry  Sloane  Coffin  gave 
the  last  address  of  the  day.  He  said  that 
"every  man  whose  heart  is  set  on 
righteouness  and  who  wants  *to  see  it 
here  is  our  brother."  Dr.  Coffin  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  through  common 
work  common  convictions  would  arise, 
that  "Abiding  worthfulness"  is  "our 
criterion  of  truth." 


Moii'bray  Clark, 


Faces  of  the  medallion  distributed  at  the  recent  dinner  given  Prot.  E.  R.  A.  Seligman  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, to  commemorate  his  twenty-five  years  of  service  as  scholar,  teacher  and  citizen.  A  review  of  this 
occasion  by  Professor  Seagcr  was  published  in  THE  SURVEY  for  December  3. 
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THE  HOUSING  AWAKENING' 

VII 
TEACHING  THE  TENANT 

JOHANNA  VON  WAGNER 

EXPERT,  LOS  ANGELES  HOUSING  COMMISSION 


Teaching  the  tenant :  When  that  means 
dealing  with  people  of  thirty  nationali- 
ties, different  customs,  superstitions 
ami  languages,  one  might  well  hesitate 
before  embarking  on  that  sea.  Once  in 
it,  one  is  carried  away  by  the  deep,  dark 
undercurrent,  and  is  well  repaid  for  his 
efforts  to  teach  the  hard-working,  greatly 
underpaid  class  of  society,  our  tenement 
dwellers,  how  to  keep  afloat. 

'A    •rrlr*    of    article    drwrlMng    h»n*1ne    condi- 
tion*  In    I  r  pirn  I    American   cltlen.    large   anil   mnnll. 
•ml    \\>M.    nn-l    the   efforts   liHflK    m.lilt*    to   Im- 
prove   thexe    condition*.       I'nhl^hed    with    the    co- 
operation of  the  Nntlonnl   (touting  Association.      I. 
Intro  In,  tion.    by    l-iiw-rence    Velller.    THE    Hrnvrv, 
-i     I'l      IHlll.    pi-Ire    HI    rcnln:     II     Sorlallnts 
and  81um»— Milwaukee,  by  Carl   I).  Thompson,  lie- 
cemlier     '..    i:>l"     prlrp    ••:,    rent*:    III.  The    Awak- 
ening   of    a     Stale — Indiana.     l>y    AUilon     Fellon-g 
Iieremlier     17.     l!ilo.    price    lo    cent» :    IV. 
e   Reform    In   Cold   Storage — unMon.   h.v    Kd- 
w»rd    T      ll»rtmnn.    January    '-'I.     VI 1.    price    10 
centa  :    V.  The   Huddled   Pole*  of  Ruff-ilo    liv   Fred- 
eric  Almy,    February   4.    inn.   price   2.",   cent":    VI. 
New    Tenement"    and    Old    Shark* — St.    Loula,    by 
Roger    X.    Baldwin.    February    18,    1011,    price    10 
cent*. 

March  4.   1'<ll 


Everybody  is  struggling  to  reach  the 
light,  sometime,  somewhere;  and  those 
who  would  remain  down  deep  in  the 
dark,  indifferent  to  better  ideals,  should 
be  coaxed  and  pushed  and  helped  until 
the  inertia  is  overcome.  Unless  we  feel 
that  all  of  the  thirty  nationalities  of  our 
large  cities  have  to  be  dealt  with  as 
members  of  one  big  family,  irrespective 
of  color  or  creed,  we  fail  of  our  mission 
and  might  better  choose  some  other  work. 

Is  it  worth  while?  If  it  is  not  worth 
while  for  the  other  fellow,  it  is.  worth 
while  for  one's  self  to  have  helped  along 
in  the  work  of  God,  "the  cause  of  man," 
— evolution,  economic  and  spiritual.  To 
make  the  most  of  present-day  conditions 
and  surroundings,  and  to  awaken  desire 
for  better  standards  of  living,  is  our 
work.  So  we  start  out  with  good  will 
towards  all  men.  a  speaking  knowledge 
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IN  LOCKHARDT  COURT. 
Mrs.    Von    Wagner   Interviewing  an   old  woman. 


neighbors  all  around,  partaking 
of  the  beer,  helping  to  swell  the 
lamentations;  the  air  unbearably 
oppressive,  and  with  it  all,  the 
sultry  heat  of  a  summer  day. 

For  a  minute  I  stood  over- 
come. When  1  stated  that  I  had 
been  sent  by  the  doctor  to  lend 
a  hand  and  look  after  the  sick 
child,  a  storm  of  opposition 
broke  loose'.  "It  is  Divine  Prov- 
idence that  the  child  shall  die ; 
1  stand  for  no  interference.  One 
dead,  and  one  born  every  year, 
so  it  has  ben  for  seven  years, 
and  this  one  must  go  too.  O, 
my  baby !"  More  yelling  and 
more  drinking. 

No  moral  persuasion  would 
help  here.  A  minute  more  and 

of  several  languages,  the  experience  in  the  drunken  men  would  have  put  me  out 
sickness  of  four  years'  hospital  training,  on  the  street.  "All  right,"  I  said,  "we 
to  meet  and  conquer  the  two  great  foes,  will  do  what  we  can  and  leave  the  rest 
ignorance  and  superstition,  or  tradition  with  God."  I  said  it  positively,  put  my 
and  self-love.  handbag  down  and  asked  the  sanest 

At  the  beginning  of  my  work,  twelve  woman  in  the  crowd  to  help  me  clean 
years  ago,  I  was  rudely  made  to  realize  up ;  put  on  my  apron  and  commanded  all 
that  while  I  had  some  things  to  give,  it  out,  to  give  a  chance  to  the  baby.  There 
was  a  difficult  matter  lor  some  to  re-  was  confusion  and  threatening,  but  I 
ceive.  My  first  day  as  woman  inspector  stood  my  ground.  I  managed  to  put  the 
was  perhaps  one  of  my  hardest,  because  mother  to  bed,  to  sleep  off  the  effects  of 
I  had  to  adjust  my  theories  to  existing  liquor.  The  father  was  easily  per- 
customs.  By  request  of  the  doctor,  I  suaded  to  lie  down.  Then  work  corn- 
went  to  the  home  of  an  Irish  family,  an  menced.  We  repaired  the  fire  box, 
old  ram-shackle  cottage  on  a  high  hill,  heated  some  water  and,  after  bath- 
dirty  and  vermin  infested;  a  child  dying,  ing  the  baby  and  reviving  it  with  a  little 
a  new  baby  expected  any  minute.  The  hot  water  and  a  few  drops  of  brandy, 
doctor  thought  that,  while  the  child  was  the  woman  and  I  went  to  work,  cleaned 
probably  doomed,  the  house  should  be  the  kitchen  and  washed  the  child's  linen, 
made  a  little  cleaner  for  the  arrival  of  When  that  was  done  I  left  the  woman 
the  newcomer.  in  charge  of  the  child,  and  went  out  to 

Words  fail  to  describe  the  chaos  and  get  some  necessary  articles  to  work  with 
pathos  of  the  situation — the  child  in  the  and  telephone  to  the  doctor,  besides  look- 
kitchen  in  a  cradle,  lying  on  old  gar-  ing  after  several  other  sick  babies,  as 
mcnts,  the  pinched  little  face  covered  we  had  at  that  time  no  district  nurses, 
with  flies ;  the  emaciated  body  covered  It  was  several  hours  before  I  could 
with  soiled  rags.  On  the  floor,  on  chairs,  return.  Climbing  back  upon  the  hill  in 
everywhere,  soiled  clothes  and  pieces  of  the  evening,  lo  and  behold  most  of  my 
old  cloth;  dirty  dishes  on  the  table,  in  work  had  been  undone;  the  mourners  had 
the  sink  and  on  a  broken-down  stove;  returned,  the  pipes  were  being  smoked, 
flies,  flics  everywhere!  The  dirt  of  ages  more  beer  and  whiskey  consumed,  and 
on  walls,  ceilings,  furniture;  the  mother  the  baby  was  almost  lifeless.  Righteous 
sitting  by  the  cradle  drunk;  the  father  indignation  does  not  express  my  feelings! 
arranging  pipes  and  glasses  for  the  an-  Out,  they  had  to  go,  and  they  went, 
ticipated  wake,  drunk  also;  sympathetic  through  the  front  and  back  door,  and 
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then  I  gave  my  attention  to  the  little 
one,  the  mother  interfering  continually. 
"I  tell  ye  it  won't  swallow  another  spoon- 
ful, it  is  going;  I  tell  ye  it  won't  draw 
another  breath."  And  more  like  it.  I 
just  had  to  ignore  her  and  do  what  had 
to  be  done. 

Fortunately  the  doctor  came  in  about 
ten  o'clock,  and  with  his  help  the  woman 
was  made  to  lie  down  once  more  in  the 
next  room,  calling  to  her  husband,  "I 
tell  yc  she  is  going  to  kill  that  baby, 
that's  what  she  is  doing,  and  you  sit 
there  and  watch  her."  After  a  while 
there  was  silence,  and  the  "watchman," 
shamefacedly,  was  only  too  glad  to  fol- 
low his  wife's  example  and  retire. 

Thank  God  I  was  alone  with  the  baby. 
The  doctor  had  given  little  hope,  but  it 
was  a  relief  to  have  had  his  advice  and 
help  in  smoothing  the  difficulties.  Alone 
with  the  dying  child  in  the  dimly  lighted 
kitchen,  a  sultry  night,  innumerable  bugs 
and  insects  creeping  from  behind  broken 
wall  paper,  and  cracks,  aftd  crevices, 
roaches  and  bed  bugs — shall  I  ever  for- 
get the  horror  of  it !  Sitting  with  the 
baby  on  my  lap  before  the  kitchen  fire 
to  keep  the  hot  compresses  on  its  little 
body,  feeding,  drop  by  drop,  the  barley 
water  and  stimulant,  protecting  it  against 
flics  and  vermin  with  a  piece  of  mos- 
quito netting,  from  which  continually  I 
had  to  scoop  off  the  bugs  falling  upon  us 
from  the  ceiling. 

To  intensify  the  horrors  of  the  night, 
mice  and  rats  began  running 
across  the  floor,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  keep  my  feet 
on  another  chair  as  all  my  at- 
tention had  to  be  devoted  to  the 
baby,  winch  by  this  time  showed 
the  symptoms  of  approaching 
death.  Its  whole  little  body  be- 
came rigid,  the  eyes  seemed 
broken,  a  yellowish  Ihnd  exuded 
from  the  lids,  and  there  was  no 
pul>c  at  the  wrist. 

1  could  not  give  up  the  child. 
I  wrapped  it  up  in  a  blanket, 
took  it  out  in  the  garden,  walk- 
ing and  praying  that  it  might 
live.  And  it  lived  ami  began  to 
breathe  and  get  warm ;  and 
there  out  of  doors  I  sut 
with  the  baby  in  my  arms 


until  five  in  the  morning,  watching  the 
sun  rise  on  a  new  day.  Then  the  mother 
appeared  on  the  scene,  a  pitiful  sight, 
sullen,  untidy,  dirty.  Placing  the  child 
in  the  carriage,  I  talked  to  her  one  solid 
hour.  What  didn't  I  say!  The  woman 
cried  and  saw  her  duties  in  a  different 
light,  promising  by  all  that  was  holy  to 
take  care  of  the  little  life^and  save  it 
from  an  early  grave.  After* her  promise 
to  care  for  the  child  according  to  instruc- 
tions, I  walked  home — there  were  no 
cars  at  that  time  in  that  part  of  the 
city — for  I  needed  a  bath,  clean  clothes 
and  some  breakfast  before  beginning  an- 
other clay's  work. 

The  following  day  conditions  of  home 
and  mother  were  made  more  favorable 
for  the  arrival  of  the  unborn,  anil  for 
the  first  time  in  her  married  life  there 
were  two  living  children  in  the  family! 
The  spell  was  broken  and  five  born  since 
have  lived.  While  the  woman  never  be- 
came a  very  clean  housekeeper,  she  de- 
veloped into  an  excellent  mother  and 
nurse :  the  children  were  kept  clean,  and 
the  father  in  his  leisure  hours  did  most 
of  the  housccleaning.  The  new  baby  was 
named  for  me.  and  the  children  felt 
they  had  a  claim  on  me,  especially  the 
two  elder  ones.  Drink  was  practicably 
eliminated  from  the  household  ;  the  man 
may  have  had  a  glass  of  beer  with  his 
supper  some  days,  but  other  than  that 
I  never  saw  signs  of  it. 

During  my  first  week  of  work,  seeing 
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a  child  in  convulsions  in  an  Italian  fam- 
ily, I  said  to  the  mother,  "Quick,  get 
some  hot  water  to  put  the  child  into  a 
bath."  She  replied,  "What  do  you  know 
about  children?  I  guess  I  know  what  to 
do — a  mother  of  twelve  children."  "Well, 
then,  send  one  of  the  twelve  for  a  doc- 
tor. Where  are  they?"  (not  seeing  one). 
"I  buried  eleven."  "Well,"  I  said,  "you 
will  bury  the  twelfth  if  you  sit  still  and 
wait  for  the  child  to  recover  without 
help."  Without  as  much  as  "by  your 
leave"  I  made  a  fire,  a  good  mustard 
bath  which  brought  the  sufferer  comfort, 
and  perhaps  saved  the  woman  her  last 
child.  I  then  went  out  and  sent  for  a 
doctor  to  give  medical  aid.  The  mother, 
who  was  then  quite  violently  opposed  to 
my  advice,  later  became  a  very  dear 
friend ;  the  boy  is  living  yet ;  two  more 
children  have  been  born  and  lived,  be- 
cause the  woman  was  willing  to  be 
taught  the  care  and  feeding  of  infants, 
besides  cleanliness  of  body  and  home. 

A  child  had  just  died  in  a  tenement 
consisting  of  two  light  and  two  dark 
rooms.  The  windows  were  all  on  one 
side  and  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to 
establish  a  current  of  air.  The  father 
was  given  to  much  drink ;  the  mother 
took  in  washing.  A  beautiful  baby,  the 
pet  of  the  family  I  had  known  so  well, 
was  dead  (pneumonia).  "How  did  it 
happen?"  "O,  Mrs.  Von  Wagner,  it 
was  not  my  fault.  I  have  been  up  day 
and  night,  never  took  off  my  clothes, 
never  opened  a  window  since  the  baby 
was  sick." 

The  people  had  sent  for  me  to  care  for 
the  child,  but  could  not  find  me  as  I  was 
out  of  the  city  at  the  time,  and  the  baby 
had  to  die  from  ignorant  care  and  fear 
of  fresh  air.  I  could  not- then  tell  the 
poor  mother  the  reason  why,  but  later  I 
did,  to  protect  the  health  of  tfie  others. 
The  father,  who  earned  good  wages  when 
sober  but  spent  most  of  it  in  saloons,  was 
standing  by  the  little  coffin,  broken-heart- 
ed. I  went  up  and  talked  to  him.  told 
him  how  sad  it  was  that  a  chance  had 
not  been  given  the  beautiful  baby;  no- 
body could  know  how  much  was  lost  to 
the  family  and  to  the  world ;  what  a 
great  gift  from  heaven  it  was  to  care  for 
a  little  soul,  and  that  one  day  we  should 


have  to  answer  for  it.  The  man  put  his 
hand  on  the  little  cold  forehead  and  then 
and  there  made  a  vow  to  give  up  drink 
— and  he  kept  it.  The  family  moved  into 
a  light,  airy  flat,  and  the  children  got  a 
chance  for  better  health  and  education. 

Another  experience  that  stays  in  my 
memory  was  of  an  Italian  tenement  in  a 
basement,  the  kitchen  containing  a  long 
table,  benches  close  to  the  wall,  chairs 
hanging  upon  the  walls  to  make  room  for 
the  affairs  of  day ;  in  one  corner  a  small 
bed  in  which  was  a  child  sick  of  diph- 
theria. In  an  adjoining  room,  on  a  high 
bed,  the  mother  was  sick  of  cholera  mor- 
bus,  and  this,  the  family  bedroom,  had  to 
serve  as  the  storeroom  as  well,  as  the 
cheap  tenements  have  no  closet  room  for 
food  or  clothes. 

On  ropes  overhanging  the  bed,  sau- 
sages, peppers,  dried  fruit,  and  other  eat- 
ables ;  underneath  the  bed,  flour,  and 
macaroni ;  tomato  balls — a  preserve  of 
tomato  made  into  a  tight  hard  ball — 
rolled  under  the  bed  in  their  nat- 
ural state,  and  from  them  pieces  were 
broken  off  every  day  for  soup  or  maca- 
roni, plus  cobwebs,  dirt,  and  vermin.  The 
toilets  were  in  the  yards,  necessitating  the 
use  of  vessels  in  bedrooms.  The  doctor 
whom  I  called  in  to  see  the  patients,  on 
being  shown  the  unhygienic  condition  of 
food  stuffs  in  the  bedrooms,  became 
nauseated  and  had  to  leave  the  room. 
The  family  was  persuaded  to  let  the 
child  go  to  the  Contagious  Disease  Hos- 
pital ;  the  kitchen  was  fumigated ;  all  eat- 
ables were  removed  from  the  bedroom, 
and  the  woman  was  cared  for  until  recov- 
ery. With  the  aid  of  the  father  and  will- 
ingness to  be  instructed,  more  sanitary 
ways  of  living  resulted,  the  family  being 
persuaded  to  leave  the  unhealthful  base- 
ment and  move  above  ground. 

Almost  always  the  Italians  rent  a  tene- 
ment large  enough  to  sublet  several  bed- 
rooms, each  having  as  many  beds  as  the 
space  allows,  two  or  three  double  beds 
with  a  few  cot  beds  'between,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  room.  To  economize 
space,  the  doors  are  taken  off  the 
hinges  and  put  in  the  cellar  and  a  thin 
curtain  is  put  in  their  place.  When 
asked  how  many  men  are  kept,  the  num- 
ber given  equals  the  number  of  beds.  Ex- 
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perience  has  taught  us  that  the  number 
of  boarders  accommodated  is  far  in  ex- 
cess, as  many  as  two  or  three  men  shar- 
ing one  double  bed.  Very  often  this 
number  has  to  be  doubled,  as  there  are 
different  occupants  of  these  beds  from 
the  day  and  night  shifts  of  workers. 

Night  inspections  of  such  premises 
prove  these  facts  and  aid  effectually  in 
eliminating  overcrowding.  While  the 
subletting  of  rooms  swells  the  income  and 
bank  account,  the  family  life  deteriorates 
morally  and  physically  and  untold  harm 
is  done  to  the  growing  children.  In  talk- 
ing to  the  children  about  having  to  help 
with  the  burdens  of  the  household  duties, 
they  often  confide  their  troubles  and 
complain  to  me.  Little  girls  have  said, 
"The  men  are  nasty  and  lift  up  our 
skirts."  Many  children  have  contracted 
venereal  troubles  by  having  to  use  toilets 
in  common  with  ten  or  twelve  boarders. 

Being  present  at  the  funeral  of  an 
Italian  woman  who  had  died  of  consump- 
tion, leaving  nine  children  and  ten  board- 
ers, the  oldest  daughter,  crying,  said, 
"She  had  to  kill  herself  for  the  men.  My 
father  made  her  keep  them  long  after  it 
was  necessary."  The  bank  account  was 
more  precious  than  the  mother's  life,  and 
the  children  were  the  sufferers. 

A  baby  very  sick,  no  doctor,  no  nurse 
— I  tried  to  persuade  the  family  to  call  in 
a  doctor  to  save  the  little  one,  to  feed  it 
properly,  to  take  it  out  of  the  hot  kitchen. 
-  The  father  said,  "Never  mind,  baby  die, 
it's  all  right,  my  wife  she  makee  an- 
other." But  the  doctor  and  the  nurse  do 
get  there  in  spite  of  objections.  Some- 
times their  advice  and  ministrations  are 
accepted ;  other  times  refused,  and  an- 
other life  is  lost. 

The  Italians  are  very  independent,  so 
far  as  their  ways  of  living  are  concerned 
and  in  obeying  city  ordinances.  Most  of 
them  are  thrifty;  their  main  object  seems 
to  be  to  save  all  they  earn,  while  on  the 
oiher  hand  they  are  anxious  to  get  all 
the  material  help  possible,  whether  need- 
ed or  not.  Mutual  helpfulness  is  not 
much  practiced  among  them.  Often  in 
a  tenement,  when  some  woman  was  sick 
and  a  little  girl  was  standing  by  a  sink 
Irving  to  do  a  washing,  or  leaning  far  out 
of  the  window  to  hang  up  clothes,  I 


would  go  from  floor  to  floor  asking  for 
help.  The  neighbors  would  reply,  "Who 
will  help  me  when  I'm  sick?"  "Have  too 
much  work  myself",  etc.  Some  lessons 
in  moral  obligations  have  to  be  taught 
right  here. 

Too  frequently  the  Italian  landlord 
cannot  be  coaxed  to  comply  with  tene- 
ment house  laws,  but  must  be  threatened; 
and  even  that  is  useless  when  he  has 
become  a  political  boss  and  dares  defy 
the  laws. 

My  experience  in  another  home  was  in- 
structive. It  was  a  very  dirty  tenement 
house,  sadly  neglected,  occupied  by  col- 
ored families  having  three  rooms  each. 
On  entering,  I  saw  sacks  and  sacks  of 
rags  and  women  and  children  sorting 
them.  Becoming  acquainted  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  family  first,  I  begged 
permission  to  inspect  the  rooms.  It  was 
granted,  except  that  I  was  asked  not  to 
go  into  one  of  the  bedrooms  as  the  hus- 
band was  sick  in  bed.  As  the  wife  had 
seemed  anxious  to  hide  the  fact,  I  was 
just  as  anxious  to  be  allowed  to  know  the 
nature  of  the  sickness.  After  persuad- 
ing her  to  let  me  see  if  I  could  give  any 
aid,  I  entered  and  found  a  case  of  small- 
pox, with  the  people  sorting  rags  and 
taking  them  away.  The  man  was 
promptly  removed ;  the  premises  were 
fumigated ;  all  rags,  bedding,  and  clothes 
were  burned ;  the  loss  was  made  good, 
and  the  whole  house,  both  halls  and 
rooms,  was  kalsomined.  The  people  had 
to  discontinue  their  business  of  sorting 
rags  in  the  tenements ;  they  were  told  of 
the  danger  of  infection  and  acquainted 
with  the  law. 

One  woman,  pleased  to  get  into  a  new 
house,  took  the  dark  room  flat  because 
of  the  difference  in  price.  When  told  of 
the  danger  to  the  family's  health,  she  ad- 
mitted that  she  would  have  to  move  bo- 
cause  the  gas  bill  was  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence in  rent.  Besides,  all  were  suffer- 
ing more  or  less  with  eye  trouble,  es- 
pecially the  mother,  who  every  time  slit 
went  on  the  street  had  to  become  ac- 
customed to  daylight.  Having  to  get  eye- 
glasses for  herself  and  children  she  lost 
considerably  in  health  and  money,  in  her 
effort  to  save  rent.  If  tlie  woman  had 
known  the  value  of  sunshine  and  light 
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she  would  never  have  moved  into  a  dark 
tenement. 

Oh,  these  basement  rooms !  One  I  re- 
member-well. It  was  damp,  but  cheap; 
the  family  occupied  the  kitchen,  two  wo- 
men boarders  the  small  bedroom.  On 
one  side  the  diminutive  windows  opened 
on  a  yard,  on  the  other  side  the  doors 
opened  into  a  dark  damp  cellar,  part  of 
it  partitioned  off  for  men  boarders.  One 
cold  winter  day  I  found  the  head  of  the 
family,  a  consumptive,  lying  on  a  small 
bed  in  the  kitchen,  rocking  a  cradle  by  his 
side.  The  wife  was  away  in  the  mills, 
working  to  support  all.  A  small  fire 
burned  in  the  stove;  the  windows  were 
tightly  closed;  moisture  condensed  on 
walls  and  woodwork ;  green  mould  was 
everywhere — on  the  walls  in  the  kitchen, 
bedroom,  cellar;  even  the  mattress  the 
sick  man  was  lying  on  was  soaking  wet 
except  the  upper  layer — a  terrible  dead, 
chilly  air.  But  a  fire,  and  at  the  same 
time  an  open  window,  would  have  seemed 
to  the  man  like  wasting  precious  fuel,  as 
it  is  not  the  custom  among  these  people 
to  open  a  window  at  night  or  during  the 
winter. 
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And  so  there  was  the  seventh  funeral 
from  this  -small  basement,  which  looked 
innocent  enough  from  the  outside,  even 
clean ;  but  the  grade  of  the  yard  was 
toward  the  house — no  drain,  all  water 
soaking  under  the  cellar.  After  a  death 
the  family  usually  moved  out;  another 
one  was  ready  to  move  in,  every  one  of 
them  losing  some  member  with  lung 
trouble.  The  tenants  earned  very  little. 
They  thought  to  save  all  they  could  by 
subletting  the  only  bedroom  and  even  part 
of  the  cellar.  Man  and  wife  together 
hardly  earned  eight  dollars  a  week — 
sometimes  less.  All  living  there  were 
sick,  more  or  less,  with  bronchitis,  rheu- 
matism, and  tuberculosis. 

The  seventh  funeral  ended  the  chap- 
ter. At  my  request,  the  Board  of  Health 
vacated  this  "death  trap"  for  all  time. 
The  family,  with  the  aid  of  the  charities, 
was  helped  to  move  into  healthier  sur- 
roundings, and  cared  for.  If  the 
tenants  had  known  that  dampness  un- 
dermines health  and  in  the  long  or 
short  run  spells  death,  they  would  have 
paid  a  little  more  rent  and  lived  above 
ground. 
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My  first  day  among  Slavic  tenants 
made  me  go  out  on  the  street  and  weep. 
It  tempted  me  to  pray  for  an  earthquake 
to  take  us  all  down !  What  could  I  do 
single-handed,  te.aching  the  art  of  living 
to  those  who  only  struggled  to  exist? 
The  largest  family  occupied  the  kitchen, 
with  two  beds  and  a  cradle,  benches 
around  the  walls,  children  everywhere — 
on  the  bed,  on  the  floor,  in  the  cradle; 
die  stove  full  of  kettles  (all  coffee  ket- 
tles), and  one  large  soup  pot  with  the  in- 
dividual pound  or  half-pound  of  meat  for 
each  family  or  boarder. 

But  this  is  wash  day.  Wash  day  hap- 
pens often  during  the  week,  and  the  wo- 
man who  sublets  the  rooms,  and  incident- 
ally looks  after  the  babies,  is  rocking  a 
cradle  back  of  her  with  her  foot  while 
washing  away  at  the  tub.  She  must 
wash  for  the  boarders,  cook  their  food 
and  mend  their  clothes.  The  heat  and 
oppressive  atmosphere  from  so  much 
cooking  and  washing  in  those  close  quar- 
ters on  a  summer  day,  the  moisture  of 
the  steam  and  the  stale  bedroom  air  on 
a  winter  day  when  all  windows  are 
closed,  are  beyond  description.  Small 
wonder  that  the  babes  die  and  the  wo- 
men become  consumptives!  No  wonder 
that  the  women  say,  "Too  much  trouble 
to  have  children,  too  many  boarders;" 
and  the  midwives  are  kept  busy,  many  of 
the  women  dying  as  a  result  of  their 
mal-prnctice. 

Out  of  the  kindness  of  their  hearts, 
the  baby  gets  a  glass  of  beer  with  the  rest 
of  the  family,  or  a  little  wine  or  whiskey 
because  it  is  so  pale  and  weak,  "to  make 
it  strong";  or,  as  one  of  the  women  said 
when  I  stopped  her  from  pouring  a  whole 
glass  of  beer  down  the  baby's  throat,  "It 
ir.  only  for  good  luck."  The  others  had 
all  died  and  she  did  want  to  save  this  one. 
Behind  the  scenes,  as  it  were,  through 
gaining  their  confidence  and  being  able 
to  speak  their  language,  one  hears  the 
tale  of  woe  of  the  women,  veritable  beasts 
of  burden,  and  learns  of  the  brutality  of 
the  men,  who  use  the  knut  (whip)  if 
their  wives  are  sick  in  bed  and  not  able 
to  cook  for  the  boarders.  In  one  instance, 
I  stopped  a  nun  from  beating  his  wife 
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two  hours  after  childbirth  because  she 
was  unable  to  get  up  and  prepare  dinner. 
There  were  seven  men  to  cook  for. 

Often  when  the  woman  is  a  wreck  from 
overwork  in  carrying  heavy  loads  of  wood 
on  her  back  from  the  docks  up  the  hilly 
streets  to  her  home  to  save  the  price  of 
fuel,  in  addition  to  doing  all  the  rest  of 
her  work,  if  you  insist  that  her  husband, 
who  by  this  time  has  a  bank  account, 
shall  pay  for  proper  care  and  food  for 
her,  he  says,  "No,  sir,  she  is  no  more 
good  to  me,  she'll  go  in  the  box."  Only 
the  arm  of  the  law  helps  here — seldom 
moral  persuasion.  Frequently  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  wornout  wife  is  already  in- 
stalled and  mistress  of  the  man. 

If  in  the  instances  cited  I  have  con- 
fined myself  to  the  faults  in  human  na- 
ture and  a  wrong  social  condition,  it  is 
not  because  I  have  not  been  able  to  see 
the  good  and  beautiful — these  are  every- 
where, among  all  nationalities,  side  by 
side  with  the  bad. 

A  bright  Jewish  girl  watching  my 
work,  going  with  me  from  the  cellar  to 
the  top  of  the  house  to  see  what  I  was 
doing,  asked,  "Lady,  is  the  Board  of 
Health  your  husband?"  She  had  come 
from  New  York  and  had  seen  only  men 
inspectors.  "I  am  so  glad  it  is  a  woman 
this  time,"  the  mother  said,  and  asked  a 
good  many  questions  regarding  the  health 
of  her  children. 

The  titles  given  me  in  my  work  have 
been  various;  to  the  boys  I  was  the 
"city";  to  the  girls  the  "health-lady";  to 
many  Slavic  women,  the  "Mrs.  Board  of 
Health";  and  to  one  dear  Irish  friend, 
the  "Lady  of  the  Sanctuary"  (meaning 
sanitary). 

The  request  to  come  on  a  Sunday 
when  the  boys  and  girls  are  home,  or  in 
the  evenings  when  the  husband  is  home, 
to  take  a  meal  underground  (basement), 
or  under  the  roof  (attic),  or  somewhere 
else,  is  gladly  complied  with,  as  personal 
touch  helps  much  toward  promoting  con- 
fidence and  establishing  friendly  rela- 
tions. In  return,  my  evenings  at  home 
were  attended  mostly  by  my  friends  from 
the  tenements.  Much  to  my  surprise, 
the  people  who  thought  it  was  quite  nec- 
essary to  have  in  their  best  room,  cheap 
imitation  lace  curtains,  glaring  colored 
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carpets,  and  painful  chromos  (which  are 
so  easily  obtained  from  the  ever-present 
"installment  plan"  man  in  tenement 
houses),  admired  my  inexpensive  fur- 
nishings, from  the  cheese-cloth  window  • 
curtain  to  the  social  cup  of  coffee.  Prices 
and  recipes  were  asked,  patterns  taken, 
and  many  pleasant  hours  spent  in  mu- 
tual benefit. 

"What  do  we  have  to  teach  ?"  you  ask. 
Is  there  anything  that  is  not  to  be  taught? 
The  people  must  know  the  laws  of  health ; 
the  mothers  must  be  taught  how  to  get 
that  health  in  the  home.  They  must 


know  the  principles  of  sanitation  as  ap- 
plied practically  in  the  home:  cleanliness 
of  air,  of  food,  of  body,  of  rooms,  of 
kitchen  utensils ;  right  removal  of  all  dirt 
and  dust,  especially  the  care  of  garbage ; 
the  dangers  of  defective  plumbing;  symp- 
toms of  declining  health ;  defective  eye 
sight,  hearing,  the  beginning  of  tubercu- 
losis, etc.  With  each  family  the  situa- 
tion differs.  The  more  knowledge,  plus 
common  sense,  the  worker  has,  the  bet- 
ter for  the  people.  We  give  and  we  take, 
because  we  can  also  learn  much  from 
those  we  meet. 


THE  RELATION  OF  ECONOMICS  TO 

THE  LAW 

FRANK  J.  GOODNOW 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 


Blackstone  in  his  Commentaries  on  the 
Laws  of  England,  which  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1765,  defines  law  as  "a  rule  of 
civil  conduct  prescribed  by  the  supreme 
power  in  a  state,  commanding  what  is 
right  and  prohibiting'  what  is  wrong." 
In  explaining  the  last  part  of  this  defini- 
tion he  says : 

Those  rights  then  which  God  and 
nature  have  established,  and  are  therefore 
called  natural  rights,  such  as  are  life  and 
liberty,  need  not  the  aid  of  human  laws  to 
be  more  effectually  invested  in  every  man 
than  they  are ;  neither  do  they  receive  any 
additional  strength  when  declared  by  the  mu- 
nicipal laws  to  be  inviolable.  On  the  contrary 
no  human  legislature  has  power  to  abridge 
or  destroy  them.  .  .  .  For  that  legisla- 
ture in  all  these  cases  acts  only,  as  was  before 
observed,  in  subordination  to  the  great  law- 
giver, transcribing  and  publishing  his  pre- 
cepts. So  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  declara- 
tory part  of  the  municipal  law  has  no  force 
or  operation  at  all,  with  regard  to  actions  that 
are  naturally  and  intrinsically  right  or  wrong. 

Blackstone  evidently  conceived  of  law 
as  the  formation  of  certain  abstract  and 
universally  applicable  principles  of  jus- 
tice, which  man  by  searching  could  find 
out.  His  definition  of  law  has  been  criti- 
cised by  later  authorities,  not  so  much  be- 
cause it  attempted  to  impart  to  law  the 
characteristic  of  permanence,  as  because 
it  confounded  law  and  ethics,  ethics  be- 


ing regarded  as  embracing  the  rules  of 
individual  conduct  which  man  regardless 
of  legal  sanctions  was  expected  to  follow. 

Blackstone  wrote  more  than  fifty  years 
before  the  theory  of  evolution  had  been 
perceived  or  formulated,  and  under  the 
influence  of  what,  in  place  of  a  better 
term,  we  may  designate  as  the  theological 
attitude  toward  life.  The  essential  char- 
acteristic of  this  attitude  was  that  it 
was  based  on  the  assumption  of  a  di- 
vine revelation  of  the  truth,  which  broad- 
ly speaking  was  considered  to  be  applica- 
ble to  all  conditions  and  to  all  times.  The 
close  connection  between  religion  and 
early  law  had  made  it  seem  natural  for 
the  lawyers  of  the  eighteenth  century 
to  conceive  of  law  as  having  some  of  the 
sanctity  of  a  divine  command,  and  as 
being  the  expression,  imperfect  it  is  true, 
of  eternal  principles  whose  apprehen- 
sion by  the  human  mind  was  possible 
through  a  process  of  reasoning  largely 
a  priori  in  character. 

Brooks  Adams,  writing  more  than  a 
century  later,  says  in  Centralization  and 
the  Law : 

Legal  right,  broadly,  is  what  the  dominant 
force  in  society,  deflected  more  or  less  by 
opposition,  requires  or  authorizes. 

Mr.  Adams  evidently  conceives  of  law 
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as  not  in  its  nature  having  any  close  con- 
nection with  what  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  assume  to  be  abstract  justice, 
but  as  being  the  determination,  reached 
as  the  result  of  compromise  between 
social  clases  whose  interests  are  con- 
flicting, of  the  relations  which  those 
classes  shall  have  to  one  another,  so  far 
as  concerns  the  recognition  which  shall 
be  accorded  to  them  by  the  supreme 
social  power,  i.  e .,  the  state. 

Which  of  these  views  is  true  is  really 
a  much  more  important  question  than  at 
first  blush  appears.  For  if  we  are  eth- 
ically inclined,  as  we  must  assume  our- 
selves to  be,  else  the  whole  basis  of  social 
organization  disappears,  we  are  bound 
to  endeavor  to  approximate  in  our  law  a 
realization  of  the  principles  of  that  ab- 
stract justice  which  we  assume  to  exist, 
and  we  must  resist  with  all  our  force  at- 
tempts to  depart  from  our  ideal  which 
are  based  on  motives  of  temporary  po- 
litical or  social  expediency.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  do  not  assume  that  there 
are  eternal  principles  of  justice,  but  ac- 
cept frankly  that  the  law  does  not  really 
attempt  to  realize  any  such  principles, 
but  is  on  the  contrary  rather  the  result 
of  the  compromise  of  conflicting  class 
interests,  and  is  primarily  governed  by 
considerations  of  political  or  social  ex- 
pediency more  or  less  perfectly  appre- 
hended, no  ethical  scruples  need  stand 
in  the  way  of  realizing  what  seems  to 
be  in  the  light  of  existing  conditions 
politically  or  socially  expedient. 

That  Mr.  Adams  was  more  nearly 
right  in  his  views  than  Blackstone  would 
appear  not  susceptible  of  successful  refu- 
tation. The  making  of  law  has  in  the 
past  been  in  the  hands  of  the  property 
owning  and  employing  classes,  since  dem- 
ocratic government,  which  is  theoretically 
at  any  rate  the  exercise  of  legislative 
power  by  the  propertyless  and  employed 
classes,  is,  comparatively  speaking,  of 
only  very  recent  origin.  Without  accus- 
ing the  property  owning  and  employing 
classes  of  conscious  selfishness,  we  may 
say  that  judges  belonging  by  birth  and 
association  to  those  classes  and  legisla- 
tures chosen  by  them  are  apt,  without 
being  conscious  of  the  fact,  to  consider 
that  the  preservation  of  the  social  sys- 


tem under  which  they  live  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  existence  of  all  social 
order,  and  therefore  are  also  apt  to  con- 
sider that  the  law  must  be  framed  so  as 
to  favor  the  preservation  of  that  system. 
This  attitude  on  the  part  of  judges  and 
legislatures  is  not  inconsistent  with  their 
honest  belief  that,  in  framing  the  law  so 
as  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  classes  they 
represent,  they  are  really  endeavoring  to 
apply  those  eternal  principles  of  justice 
which  so  many  judges  and  legislatures 
have  in  the  past  felt  to  be  the  basis  of  the 
law.  Furthermore,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  often  what  was  deemed  to  be  just 
was,  at  the  time  it  was  made  law,  socially 
and  politically  expedient. 

\Yhat  has  so  far  been  stated  in  a  rather 
abstract    form    may    perhaps    be    made 
clearer  by  certain  concrete  examples.    It 
is  well  known  that  early  in  the  last  cen- 
tury there  were  introduced  into  our  law 
three   rules   governing  the   relations  of 
employer  and  employed,  which  have  had 
a  most  important  effect  upon  the  lot  of 
the  working  classes.    These  rules  were, 
first,  that  the  employed  could  not  recover 
damages  from  the  employer  for  an  in- 
jury which  was  due  in  any  degree  to  his 
own   negligence ;  second,  that  he  could 
not   recover   for  an   injury  due  to  the 
negligence   of    a   co-servant,    and    third, 
that  if  knowing  that  there  was  danger  in 
continuing  at  his  work  he  still  remained 
at  work,  he  assumed  the  risk  and  there- 
fore could  not  recover  for  an  injury  re- 
sulting from  the  dangerous  conditions  of 
which  he  had  knowledge.     These  three 
rules,  called  the  contributory  negligence 
rule,  the  co-servant  rule,  and  the  assump- 
tion of  the  risk  rule,  received  widespread 
application    at    a    time    when    both    the 
judges  were  by  reason  of  birth  or  asso- 
ciation more  in  sympathy  \vith  the  class 
of  employers  than  with  that  of  the  em- 
ployed, and  when,  because  of  our  de- 
veloping industrial   life,   it  was   socially 
expedient  to  favor  the  employer  in  order 
to  encourage  the  investment  of  capital  in 
industrial    enterprises.      Their    adoption 
was  therefore  only  natural,  if  we  assume 
that  law  is  rather  the  result  of  the  com- 
promise   of    conflicting    class    interests, 
than  the  expression  of  eternal  principles 
of  justice.     Furthermore,  assuming  that 
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there  are  such  principles,  it  is  difficult  to 
comprehend  how  they  were  applied  when 
these  rules  of  law  were  formulated.  For 
we  can  hardly  refrain  from  inquiring 
why  it  is  just  to  relieve  the  employer 
from  all  liability  where  he  as  well  as  the 
employe  has  been  negligent,  where  he, 
rather  than  the  employe,  has  chosen  the 
servant  whose  negligence  caused  the  in- 
jury, and  where  it  is  he,  rather  than  the 
employe,  who  can  control  the  dangerous 
conditions  the  risk  of  which  the  employe 
is  deemed  to  have  assumed. 

If  now  we  admit  that  Brooks  Adams 
is,  broadly  speaking,  right  in  his  defini- 
tion of  the  law,  we  may,  freed  from  the 
reproach  of  immorality  or  of  departure 
from  eternal  principles  of  justice,  en- 
deavor to  ascertain,  with  the  aid  of  the 
faculties  with  which  we  may  be  endowed, 
what,  in  the  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions in  which  we  live,  is  demanded  by 
considerations  of  social,  political,  and 
economic  expediency. 

Now  lawyers  and  judges  constitute  the 
class  which  probably  has  the  most  potent 
influence  on  the  making  of  the  law, 
whether  by  the  courts  or  by  the  legis- 
latures. By  American  custom  those 
on  the  bench  are  chosen  from  those 
at  the  bar.  It  is  a  matter,  there- 
fore, of  the  greatest  importance  that 
education  for  the  bar  shall  include 
something  more  than  the  study  of  mere 
legal  literature.  The  lawyer  who  as  ad- 
vocate is  to  influence  the  decisions  of 
the  bench  and  the  actions  of  legislatures, 
and  as  judge  or  legislator  is  to  make  the 
law,  should  study  systematically  at  some 
time  in  his  career  the  economic  history 
and  conditions  of  the  country  in  the 
shaping  of  whose  law  he  is  to  aid.  This 
knowledge  he  will  not  obtain  in  sufficient 
amount  if  he  confines  himself  to  judicial 
decision  and  legal  treatise.  For,  unfor- 
tunate as  it  is,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that 
our  ordinary  legal  literature  as  a  general 
thing  treats  economic  history  and  condi- 
tions with  contempt,  if  it  treats  them  at 
all,  and  is  still  quite  generally  permeated 
with  such  notions  of  eternal  principles 
of  justice  as  are  exemplified  by  the  doc- 
trines of  natural  rights  and  social  con- 
tract. There  is  perhaps  no  subject 
whose  distinctive  literature  has  been  less 


influenced  by  the  evolutionary  idea  than 
the  law.  Eternal  principles  of  universal 
application  are,  as  a  rule,  still  the  basis 
of  most  legal  treatises  and  the  reliance  of 
most  lawyers  and  judges.  Apart  from 
that  branch  of  the  law  which  is  known 
in  the  United  States  as  constitutional 
law,  little  attempt  is  made  to  show  the 
gradual  development  of  specific  legal 
principles.  None  at  all  is  made  to  show 
the  influence  upon  such  principles  of  the 
social  and  economic  conditions  in  exist- 
ence at  the  time  they  were  being  formu- 
lated. The  ordinary  lawyer  or  judge 
who  is  called  upon  either  to  influence 
or  make  the  law  is  not,  as  a  result  of  the 
distinctly  professional  training  which  he 
has  received,  prepared  for  the  work 
which  he  has  undertaken,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  the  law  suffers  as  a  conse- 
quence. 

The  disadvantage  of  such  conditions 
is  peculiarly  marked  in  a  country  like 
the  United  States,  where  written  consti- 
tutions impose  limitations  upon  legisla- 
tive activity,  the  extent  and  effect  of 
which  are  to  be  determined  by  the  courts. 
In  the  case  of  the  United  States  consti- 
tution these  limitations  are  practically 
unalterable,  except  as  a  result  of  a 
change  in  judicial  interpretation.  It  is 
therefore  extremely  desirable  that  the 
'  courts  both  be  acquainted  with  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  conditions  sought  to  be 
regulated  by  the  legislative  acts  whose 
constitutionality  is  to  be  determined,  and 
be  willing  to  accord  them  their  proper 
influence.  It  will  be  disastrous  in  the 
extreme  if,  on  the  supposition  that  there 
are  principles  of  universal  application, 
courts  adopt  a  view  which  is  derived 
from  a  consideration  of  what  are  consid- 
ered to  be  such  principles.  For  their 
decisions  made  in  such  a  way  may  be  ab- 
solutely unsuited  to  the  conditions  to 
which  they  have  to  be  applied. 

The  comprehension  and  application  of 
the  principle  that  a  rule  of  law  should 
be  framed  in  view  of  the  conditions  ex- 
istent at  the  time  of  its  formulation,  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact  is  largely  the  result 
of  compromise  between  conflicting  class 
interests,  are  finally  peculiarly  desirable 
at  a  time  like  the  present,  when  great 
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changes  in  economic  conditions  are  tak- 
ing place  and  are  taking  place  with  re- 
markable rapidity.  Rules  of  law  with  re- 
gard, c.  g.,  to  what  is  restraint  of  trade, 
which  \vere  developed  in  a  period  of  in- 
tense competition  between  independent 
trade  rivals,  are  inapplicable  where  those 
rivals  are  now  living  in  harmony  under 
the  protection  and  management  of  one 
great  coqx>ration. 

It  is  therefore  peculiarly  necessary  in 
this  country,  and  at  this  time,  that  law- 


yers and  judges  should  have  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  economic  conditions.  The 
acquisition  of  such  knowledge  should  be 
a  part  of  their  training  for  their  profes- 
sion. It  may  be  added  also  that  just 
as  the  lawyer  must,  to  be  successful,  keep 
up  his  legal  studies  after  admission  to 
the  bar,  so  the  really  great  and  successful 
lawyer  and  judge  must  keep  upliis  eco- 
nomic studies,  if  he  is  to  wield  the  proper 
influence  he  should  have  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  law. 


ANOTHER  STATE  IN  LINE 

JOSEPHINE  GOLDMARK 

NATIONAL  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE 


As  a  preliminary  to  the  opening  of 
state  legislatures  in  more  than  thirty 
states,  another  victory  for  working  wo- 
men in  the  courts  is  auspicious.  In  De- 
cember the  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan 
handed  down  a  decision  upholding  the 
constitutionality  of  the  recently  enacted 
fifty-four  hours  law  for  women. 

This  decision  carries  us  a  step  further 
on  our  march  towards  the  goal  of  con- 
serving the  health  of  working  girls  and 
women — a  march  still  wavering  and  far 
from  its  terminus — upon  which  England 
started  the  world  more  than  a  century 

•'i,' 

The  Michigan  law,  now  held  constitu- 
tional, was  enacted  in  1909,  one  of  the 
harvest  of  laws  reaped  after  the  favor- 
able ( 1908)  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Oregon  ten-hours 
case. 

The  Michigan  law  is,  in  some  impor- 
tant respects,  more  advanced  than  any 
legislation  for  working  women  yet  held 
constitutional.  It  provides  that  women 
may  not  be  employed  more  than  an  aver- 
age of  nine  hours  in  any  one  day,  and 
never  more  than  ten  hours  in  any  day. 
It  prohibits  more  than  fifty-four  hours' 
work  in  one  week.  It  includes  not  only 
women  working  in  factories  and  laun- 
dries, but  also  those  employed  in  any 
Store  or  mercantile  establishment,  or  in 
any  clothing,  dressmaking,  or  millinery 
establishment. 

The  constitutionality  of  the  law  was 


attacked  by  the  International  Lock  and 
Seal  Company,  a  corporation  which 
manufactures  seals  used  by  railroad 
companies  and  shippers  of  freight  for 
locking  the  doors  of  freight  cars. 

The  attack  upon  the  law  expressed  it- 
self in  the  two  old  war  cries,  familiar 
in  every  attempt  to  discredit  such  legis- 
lation in  the  courts :  that  the  law  was  un- 
constitutional, first,  because  it  interfered 
with  the  laborer's  property,  that  is,  her 
right  to  labor  and  contract  with  her  em- 
ployer; second,  because  it  was  "class" 
legislation. 

It  is  worth  our  while  to  examine  these 
two  arguments  somewhat  in  detail,  since 
they  are  not  at  all  local  or  theoretical, 
but  apply  directly  to  the  practical  busi- 
ness of  protecting  girls  and  women  from 
overwork. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  claim  that  a  law 
limiting  women's  hours  of  work  is  un- 
constitutional because  it  interferes  with 
their  freedom  to  contract  and  work  at 
will. 

So  far  as  the  federal  constitution  is 
concerned,  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  the  Oregon 
case,  settled  this  matter  for  the  first 
time  and  for  all  time.  The  court  held, 
as  is  well  known,  that  the  states  may, 
under  their  police  powers,  interfere  with 
individual  property  rights  in  many  ways 
in  the  interest  of  public  health  and  wel- 
fare, even  though  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment specifically  guarantees  to  every 
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person  possession  of  "life,  liberty,  and 
property."  This  well-known  phrase 
was  inserted  into  the  constitution  for 
the  protection  of  slaves,  newly  freed, 
and  by  one  of  life's  ironies  had  been  so 
distorted  as  to  deprive  working  people 
of  protection  from  exploitation  in  the 
name  of  their  so-called  "right"  to  con- 
tract for  any  number  of  hours.  In  the 
Oregon  decision  the  judges  of  our  high- 
est court  rejected  the  fiction  of  the  free 
contract,  as  regards  the  working  woman, 
and  declared  that  her  physical  nature 
and  the  evil  effects  of  overwork  upon 
her  and  her  future  children  "justify 
legislation  to  protect  her  from  the  greed, 
as  well  as  the  passion,  of  men." 

This  was  the  first  great  judicial  vic- 
tory for  working  women,  freeing  them 
from  the  misinterpretation  of  the  four- 
teenth amendment  of  the  federal  con- 
stitution. 

They  were  freed  from  a  like  incubus 
in  a  state  constitution  by  last  year's  de- 
cision in  the  Illinois  ten-hours  case.  We 
must  bear  in  mind  that  these  laws  lim- 
iting hours  of  work  must  be  in  harmony 
not  only  with  the  federal,  but  with  state 
constitutions.  An  earlier  Illinois  law 
for  women  met  shipwreck  precisely  on 
that  section  of  the  Illinois  state  consti- 
tution which  is  identical  with  the  four- 
teenth amendment,  guaranteeing  indi- 
vidual liberty.  Illinois  had  to  wait  fif- 
teen years  before  her  supreme  court, 
following  the  Oregon  precedent,  re- 
versed the  earlier  decision,  and  declared 
in  1909  that  the  ten-hours  day,  whether 
it  invades  property  rights  or  not,  is  a  le- 
gitimate, because  a  necessary,  exercise 
of  the  police  powers  of  the  state. 

Now  Michigan  shows  us  an  easier 
method  out  of  the  dilemma,  by  avoiding 
it  altogether.  The  bogie  of  the  four- 
teenth amendment  of  the  federal  con- 
stitution was  laid,  by  the  Oregon  deci- 
sion. The  bogie  of  a  state  constitution 
need  not  arise  at  all !  It  did  not  arise 
in  the  Michigan  case,  because  the  con- 
stitution of  Michigan  contains  a  section 
specifically  authorizing  the  Legislature  to 
enact  laws  "relative  to  the  hours  and 
conditions  under  which  women  and  chil- 
dren may  be  employed." 

Here  we  have  a  perfectly  feasible  and 


reasonable  way  of  avoiding  a  danger. 
Let  every  state  constitution  which  does 
not  contain  it,  copy  section  29  of  art.  v 
of  the  revised  constitution  of  Michi- 
gan, and  the  obstacle  will  automatically 
disappear  upon  which  have  split  the  only 
state  laws  limiting  women's  working 
hours  which  the  courts  have  held  uncon- 
stitutional, in  Illinois,  New  York,  and 
Colorado. 

The  second  point  of  attack  upon  the 
Michigan  law — that  it  is  class  legislation 
— involves  a  much  larger  and  more  fun- 
damental issue ;  one,  indeed,  at  the  basis 
of  our  democracy,  the  right  of  the  legis- 
lature, undeterred  by  the  courts,  to  use 
its  discretion  in  determining  the  scope  of 
laws.  In  their  review  of  legislation,  it 
is  the  function  of  the  courts  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  legislature  had  any 
reasonable  grounds  for  its  action;  not 
whether  the  laws  as  enacted  are  inher- 
ently and  in  themselves  good  or  bad, 
but  whether  the  legislature  was  justified 
in  its  conclusions  as  embodied  in  the 
laws. 

Obviously,  in  enacting  any  laws  limit- 
ing hours  of  labor,  the  legislature  must 
use  its  discretion  in  choosing  among 
various  alternatives,  such  as  the  number 
of  hours  to  be  fixed,  the  persons  to  be 
protected,  and  other  similar  points.  Op- 
ponents of  these  laws  have  usually  raised 
the  cry  that  they  were  unfairly  discrim- 
inatory, because  certain  persons  or 
classes  of  persons  were  included  or  left 
out. 

In  the  Illinois  case,  for  instance,  it 
was  claimed  that  the  law  was  unfair 
"class"  legislation,  because  it  included 
women  working  in  factories  and  laun- 
dries, not  in  other  occupations.  In  the 
Michigan  case  the  law  was  attacked  as 
"class"  legislation  because  a  different 
class  of  workers  is  omitted. 

In  both  these  cases  the  court  per- 
formed a  great  service  by  upholding  and 
reasserting  the  freedom  of  the  legisla- 
tures to  use  their  discretion  as  to  the 
scope  of  the  laws.  "If  all  laws  were 
held  unconstitutional  because  they  did 
not  embrace  all  persons,"  said  the  Illi- 
nois court  (quoting  another  decision), 
"few  would  stand  the  test."  And  it 
concluded  that  the  law  was  not  class 
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legislation,  although  it  did  single  out 
those  workers  who  seemed  to  the  legis- 
lature most  in  need  of  protection.  The 
Michigan  court  again  throws  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  scope  of  the  law  squarely 
upon  the  discretion  of  the  legislature, 
quoting  with  approval  from  Cooley's 
Constitutional  Limitations  on  this  point, 
"the  legislature  must  judge."  The  law 
cannot  be  called  unconstitutional  be- 
cause "it  does  not  apply  to  all  callings." 
This  emphasis  upon  the  freedom  of 
the  legislature  all  lovers  of  democracy 
must  heartily  welcome,  even  though  leg- 
islatures, like  all  human  agencies,  are 
liable  to  err  and  prove  false  to  their 
trust. 

II. 

The  freedom  of  legislatures  is  essen- 
tial in  a  democracy;  it  carries  with  it 
responsibilities. 

In  the  law  at  bar  the  Michigan 
Legislature  has  been  culpably  at  fault. 
One  of  its  sections  is  thoroughly  vicious. 
It  totally  exempts  from  the  protection  of 
the  statute  .all  women  "engaged  in  pre- 
serving perishable  goods  in  fruit  and 
vegetable  canning  establishments." 

N'n  condemnation  can  be  too  severe 
for  the  total  exemption  of  this  industry. 
On  this  point  we  thoroughly  endorse  all 
that  counsel  for  the  International  Lock 
and  Seal  Company  says  regarding  the 
Legislature's  action:  "that  they  were 
not  looking  to  the  health  of  the  women, 
but  rather  the  preservation  of  fruits  and 
vegetables.  It  is  purely  the  spirit  of 
commercialism,  without  any  thought  of 
the  health  of  the  women  or  the  number 
of  hours  that  they  shall  be  employed; 
in  other  words,  the  provision  means  sim- 
ply this,  that  in  order  to  protect  the 
commercial  interests  of  that  class  of  cit- 
izens who  are  engaged  in  preserving 
perishable  goods  and  who  invested  their 
money  in  canning  establishments,  (the 
canneries)  may  work  women  any  num- 
ber of  hours  in  order  that  their  profits 
may  be  increased  and  their  business  not 
interfered  with." 

In  many  states,  the  canners  have 
claimed  what  they  succeeded  in  induc- 
ing the  Michigan  Legislature  to  believe 
and  enact  into  law — that  their  business 


is  so  different  from  all  others  that  they 
must  have  special  privileges  over  other 
manufacturers  and  longer  working 
hours.  It  is  true  indeed  that  the  can- 
ners cannot  stay  the  hand  of  nature,  nor 
delay  the  sudden  ripening  of  crops  which 
at  times  fills  the  canneries  with  a  glut 
of  raw  materials.  But  no  impartial  ob- 
server can  learn  of  the  management  of 
the  canners,  their  lack  of  efficiency  in 
providing  beforehand  for  their  emergen- 
cies, without  realizing  that  they  have  sim- 
ply rested  on  their  alleged  necessity  for 
overtime  work,  and  devoted  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  workers  none  of  the  skill 
which  has  perfected  the  technical  me- 
chanical processes  of  the  business. 

The  outrageous  duration  of  working 
hours  in  the  canneries  is  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge.  Renewed  investi- 
gation last  summer  showed  that  in  Xew 
York  state,  where  the  ten-hours  law  has 
never  been  enforcible  in  the  canneries, 
women  were  worked  fifteen  hours  a  day 
on  successive  days  of  the  week.  This 
continues  under  a  management  so  inef- 
ficient that  the  burden  of  proof  still  rests 
on  the  canners  to  show  that  they  cannot 
carry  on  their  business  without  so  ex- 
ploiting women's  strength  and  health. 

The  Michigan  law,  by  freeing  the  can- 
ners from  all  legislative  restrictions  as  to 
working  hours,  simply  invites  a  repeti- 
tion of  such  conditions  if  they  do  not 
already  exist. 

Just  because  the  canners  have  greater 
difficulties  than  other  manufacturers  in 
obtaining  their  raw  material  regularly, 
the  workers  need  the  protection  of  spe- 
cific laws.  On  the  other  hand,  "by  the 
famous  might  that  lurks  in  reaction  and 
recoil",  such  laws  protecting  the  work- 
ers have  been  found  in  all  civilized 
countries  the  best  stimuli  to  improve- 
ments in  management  and  efficiency. 

After  all,  the  emergencies  in  the  can- 
ning trade  are  not  essentially  different 
from  those  which  may  arise  in  all  busi- 
nesses. With  the  fickleness  of  modern 
fashions  and  the  extraordinarily  sudden 
changes,  the  market  for  most  commodi- 
ties is  precarious.  All  the  articles  of 
men's  as  well  as  of  women's  clothing — 
garments,  neckwear,  footwear,  orna- 
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ments,  jewelry — the  furniture  of  our 
houses,  the  service  upon  our  tables, 
sports  like  bicycling  a  few  years  ago 
and  motoring  today,  the  very  songs  of 
the  music  halls,  echoing  in  the  streets 
and  in  the  innumerable  musical  instru- 
ments whose  manufacture  develops  from 
year  to  year — all  these  things  are  sub- 
ject to  changes  in  fashion  more  violent 
than  a  former  generation  could  dream 
of. 

Are  we,  then,  driven  to  conclude  that 
all  these  manufacturers  must  have  spe- 
cial concessions  and  privileges  of  over- 
time, allowed  by  law,  such  as  the  can- 
neries claim?  No.  In  this  country  we 
have  with  single  exceptions  recorded  in 
our  legislation  (and  are  now  facing  the 
problem  of  enforcing)  our  contention 
that,  so  far  as  working  women  and  chil- 


dren are  affected,  the  seasonal  necessi- 
ties must  be  provided  for  by  good  man- 
agement within  reasonable  working 
hours:  that,  in  a  word,  production  must 
•be  limited  to  conserve  the  workers' 
health  and  welfare,  which  are  the  health 
and  welfare  of  the  nation. 

In  exempting  the  canneries,  then,  from 
all  restrictions,  the  Michigan  Legislature 
took  a  step  backward.  As  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Nebraska  said  in  a  fine  deci- 
sion nine  years  ago,  upholding  the  wo- 
men's ten-hours  law  in  Nebraska: 

"The  moment  the  police  power  is  de- 
stroyed or  curbed  by  fixed  or  rigid  rules, 
a  danger  will  be  introduced  into  our  sys- 
tem which  would  be  far  greater  than  the 
results  arising  from  an  occasional  mis- 
take by  legislative  bodies  in  exercising 
such  power." 
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Could  we,  in  pursuance  of  De  Quincy's 
advice,  select  our  ancestors,  a  cursory 
examination  of  modern  social  facts 
would,  I  am  sure,  induce  those  of  us  who 
yearn  for  the  comforts  of  life  to  join  the 
ranks  of  the  defectives,  dependents,  or 
delinquents,  rather  than  to  eat  our  lot 
with  the  family  of  an  unskilled  Ameri- 
can workman. 

Such  a  choice  would  be  inevitable,  be- 
cause the  child  who  is  being  cared  for  in  a 
modern  child-saving  institution  is  not  only 
assured  of  a  constant  supply  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  but  is  actually  receiving 
more  of  these  necessaries  than  the  child 
in  the  family  of  an  unskilled  working- 
man.  For  the  sake  of  clearness  we  shall 
ignore  the  problems  of  mal-nutrition,  in- 
sanitation,  overcrowding,  sweated  work, 
and  street,  life,  which,  while  universal  in 
the  homes  of  the  poor,  are  wholly  absent 
in  the  modern  child-saving  institution. 
This  gives,  at  the  outset,  a  handicap  in 
favor  of  the  home.  Nevertheless,  by  con- 
trasting the  actual  expenditures  in  each 
case,  I  purpose  to  show  that  the  child 
in  the  institution  is  better  supplied  with 


the  economic  necessaries  of  life  than  is 
the  child  in  the  unskilled  worker's  home. 

The  most  recent  investigation  of  wages 
covered  the  9,000  employes  in  the  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Company's  plant  at  South 
Bethlehem,  Pa.  Of  these  workers,  thirty 
per  cent  were  receiving  $1.50  a  day  or 
less,  while  the  wages  of  sixty  per  cent 
were  less  than  $2  a  day.  As  this  show- 
ing in  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Works  is  very 
similar  to  conditions  described  in  Pitts- 
burgh by  the  Pittsburgh  Survey,  we  may 
safely  accept  these  wage  figures  as  typi- 
cal of  wages  in  the  steel  industry  at  large. 
Hence,  conclusions  based  on  an  analysis 
of  the  wages  of  unskilled  labor  in  South 
Bethlehem  may  with  justice  be  applied  to 
the  families  of  unskilled  laborers  in  many 
other  sections  of  eastern  United  States. 

These  wage  figures  are  cited  merely 
to  establish  the  facts.  The  personal  ex- 
perience of  every  reader  will  furnish 
abundant  proof  of  the  statement  that  un- 
skilled labor  wages  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  United  States  range  from  $1.25 
to  $2,  centering  about  $1.50. 

The   next  point  that  must  be   estab- 
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lished  is  the  relation  between  $1.50  per 
day  ($450  a  year)  and  the  income  of 
the  average  child  in  such  a  family.  Ac- 
cepting the  usual  "man,  wife,  and  three 
children  under  fourteen"  family  as 
standard,  and  employing  the  figures  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture (man— i,  Woman — .8,  Children 
— .2  to '.9),  $450  per  year  for  such  a 
family  provides  $128.57  per  year  per 
adult  man  and  $77.14  for  the  average 
child  (.6  of  a  man). 

The  children  of  the  2,700  South  Beth- 
lehem steel  workers  who  were  earning 
$1.50  per  day  would  therefore  be  requir- 
ed to  live  on  not  more  than  $77.14  per 
year,  provided,  first,  that  there  was  no 
stoppage  of  wage  due  to  sickness,  acci- 
dent, or  unemployment ;  and,  second,  that 
there  were  not  more  than  three  children 
in  the  family.  Any  unemployment  or 
any  addition  to  the  family  would  still 
further  decrease  this  meager  sum.  l''ur 
these  employes  receiving  $2  per  day 
'$600  per  year)  the  amount  per  child 
would  be  $102.84.  The  children  of  such 
families,  in  cases  where  their  share  was 
not  squandered  or  .unwisely  expended  by 
their  parents,  would  therefore  receive 
between  $77.14  and  $102.84  annually  as 
their  rightful  share  of  family  income. 
.v  do  these  sums  compare  with  the 
amounts  expended  by  public  and  private 
philanthropy  for  the  care  of  ( i )  depend- 
ent children,  (2)  defective  children,  and 

delinquent  children? 

veen  the  $77.14  which  the  dollar- 
and-a-half  man  with  a  family  of  three 
may  spend  on  each  child  and  the  amount 
expended  on  children  who  have  become 
public  charges,  a  startling  discrepancy 
appears.  The  expenditure  for  dependent 
children  (orphans  and  homeless)  seldom 
falls  Ix-luw  $104  per  year;  in  the  case  of 
tin-  N'cw  York  Orphan  Asylum,  (Hast- 
ings on  the  Hudson)  it  rises  to  $228.12 
per  year,  while  the  Seybert  Institute, 
Nfeadowbrook,  Pa.,  spends  $329.66  per 
child,  and  the  Haddock  Memorial  In- 
stitution. Philadelphia,  spends  $521.56 
annually.  The  abundant  provision  made 
for  dependent  children  is  almost  equalled 

:iat  made  for  delinquent  children. 
In  the  House  of  Refuge.  Glen  Mills.  Pa., 
the  per  capita  yearly  expenditure  for  the 


855  boys  was  (1909)  $174.84,  while  for 
the  381  girls  the  expenditure  was  $225.73. 
Turning  from  these  expenditures  for  de- 
pendents and  delinquents  to  the  expendi- 
ture for  defectives  (feeble-minded  and 
epileptic)  a  like  situation  appears.  The 
average  expenditure  in  such  institutions 
is  considerably  over  $100  per  ^capita  per 
year,  amounting  in  Indiana  to  $148.91. 
and  in  Vineland,  N.  J.  to  $230.  The  nor- 
mal child  in  the  family  of  a  dollar-and- 
a-half-a-day  laborer  is  therefore  at  a 
distinct  disadvantage  as  compared  with 
a  child  who  is  being  cared  for  in  an  in- 
stitution for  abnormal  children. 

The  wage  statistics  of  the  South  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Works  show  that  one-third 
of  all  of  the  workmen  are  receiving 
wages  so  low  as  to  be  unable  to  provide 
for  their  children  an  income  equal  to 
that  of  the  child  in  the  most  ordinary 
child-saving  institutions,  while  another 
third  are  able  to  provide  per  child  only 
$102  a  year,  or  an  amount  about  equal 
to  the  average  for  child  saving  institu- 
tions ($104).  Is  such  discrimination 
justifiable?  Certainly  not.  The  insti- 
tutional children  are  at  best  a  social  cost, 
and  at  worst  a  social  menace,  while  the 
children  in  the  families  of  the  unskilled 
work3rs  will  be  called  upon  to  assume 
the  responsibilities  of  citizenship  and  to 
do  the  work  of  the  new  generation.  The 
Mistitution  is  supporting  social  wastage 
while  the  home  is  charged  with  the  care 
of.  future  society. 

The  argument,  it  will  be  remembered, 
has  been  placed  entirely  on  the  side  of 
the  home  by  assuming,  (i)  that  insani- 
tation,  mal-nutrition,  and  overcrowding 
were  eliminated;  (2)  that  employment 
was  continuous,  and  (3)  that  the  income 
was  not  squandered.  These  assumptions 
are  on  their  face  ridiculous.  The  most 
casual  observer  knows  of  the  prevalence 
of  insanitation  and  congestion;  sickness, 
accident,  and  stoppage  of  work  are  con- 
stant source  of  unemployment,  while  tne 
ignorant  among  the  poor  are  continually 
squandering  their  incomes  through  un- 
wise expenditure,  or  dissipation. 

The  inequality  between  the  normal  and 
the  abnormal  children  is  accentuated  by 
the  inefficient  systems  of  expenditure 
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and  consumption  in  private  homes  and 
the  large  scale,  efficient  devices  with 
which  all  modern  institutions  are  equip- 
ped. The  methods  of  domestic  economy 
in  the  households  of  the  poor  are  nearly' 
always  extravagant  and  frequently 
wasteful.  Popular  superstition  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  this  wasteful- 
ness is  due  to  ignorance  and  inefficiency 
rather  than  to  dissipation.  Be  t'he  cause 
what  it  may,  the  effect  on  the  chila  is 
the  same,  depriving  him  of  even  the 
scant  standard  which  his  $77.14  should 
provide.  Sharply  contrasted  with  the 
wastefulness  of  the  home  is  the  catering 
in  institution,  which  is  carried  forward 
under  the  most  auspicious  conditions. 
Freed  from  the  payment  of  taxes,  and 
secured  by  private  bequest  against  chang- 
ing depreciation  of  their  equipment, 
these  social  life-saving  stations  may  de- 
vote all  their  energy  to  providing  the 
most  efficient  and  economical  organiza- 
tion that  money  or  ingenuity  can  secure. 
While  the  normal  family  struggles  for- 
ward, shackled  by  ignorance  and  cramped 
by  lack  of  capital,  the  institution  pre- 
pared for  the  care  of  abnormal  children 


is  equipped  by  the  best  procurable  mod- 
ern systems  of  maintenance. 

The  child  of  an  inquiring  turn  of  mind, 
after  due  consideration  of  its  ancestors, 
would  therefore  discover  that  society  is 
not  only  expending  more  per  capita  upon 
its  dependent,  defective,  and  delinquent 
children  than  it  is  upon  its  normal  chil- 
dren, but  that  the  amounts  expended  up- 
on these  social  charges  are  in  some  cases 
in  excess  of  the  amounts  which  a  dollar- 
and-a-half-per-day  man  has  to  spend 
upon  his  entire  family.  If  in  addition 
to  inquisitiveness  this  embryo  being 
were  gifted  with  reason,  it  would  be  but 
a  short  cry  to  the  discovery  that,  if  he 
wished  to  be  well  fed,  clothed,  and  hous- 
ed, it  were  infinitely  more  desirable  to 
come  into  the  world  with  a  misshapen 
brain,  or  a  tendency  to  predatory  activi- 
ties, or  even  to'  start  life  as  an  orphan, 
than  to  begin  a  losing  fight  in  the  family 
of  a  common  laborer. 

Even  a  child  might  observe  that  so- 
ciety is  taking  more  effective  care  of  the 
abnormal  than  of  the  normal  children 
of  its  unskilled  laborers, — that  it  is  plac- 
ing a  premium  on  abnormality. 
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Ethelbert  Stewart  of  the  Federal 
Tariff  Commission,  speaking  recently 
before  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and 
Philanthrophy,  said  "that  the  relief 
funds  of  the  striking  Garment  Workers, 
for  the  short  space  of  time  in  which  the 
system  was  planned,  were  administered 
in  the  most  efficient  and  economical  way 
that  he 'had  ever  seen."  The  commis- 
sary stores,  the  form  of  strike  benefit 
developed  and  used  during  the  strike, 
have  been  called  a  permanent  addition 
to  organized  labor's  equipment. 

The  strike  had  not  long  been  on  be- 
fore the  leaders  realized  the  pressing 
need  of  the  utmost  economy  of  resources, 
which  must  be  limited,  while  the  de- 
mands were  great  and  ever  increasing. 

John     Fitzpatrick,     president     of    the 


Chicago  Federation  of  Labor,  and  Mrs. 
Raymond  Robins,  president  of  the  Wo- 
men's Trade  Union  League,  early 
realized  the  extravagance  of  cash  ben- 
efits, and  concluded  that  the  only  ade- 
quate way  to  cope  with  the  situation 
was  to  establish  commissary  stations  in 
the  districts  most  affected  by  the  strike. 
Of  the  economy  of  the  system  there  is 
no  question ;  a  well  organized  body  is 
able  to  purchase  supplies  in  quantity — 
always  at  wholesale  price  and  some- 
times at  cost — and  can  frequently  draw 
in  this  crisis,  as  it  did,  upon  the  good 
feeling  of  merchants  and  dealers  and 
thus  receive  large  contributions  of  bread, 
coal,  and  other  commodities. 

Accordingly,    stores    were    established 
at    1,272    North    Lincoln    street,    where 
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most  of  the  Poles  and  Lithuanians  live ; 
at  1,853  Blue  Island  avenue,  in  the  heart 
of  the  Ghetto;  at  1,015  Johnson  street, 
in  the  Italian  district,  and  at  610  West 
Fourteenth  street,  the  Bohemian  center. 
Mr.  Cain  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  Union, 
to  whom  the  Chicago  Federation  of  La- 
bor paid  a  salary,  and  Mr.  O'Neil,  whose 
services  were  given  by  the  firemen,  pur- 
chased the  supplies,  while  the  four  clerks 
of  each  store  saw  to  distribution  of  the 
food  under  the  direction  of  a  superin- 
tendent. 

The  tickets,  of  which  500  were  issued 
for  each  store  for  each  of  the  six  days 
of  the  week,  were  given  out  by  Agnes 
Nestor  of  the  Women's  Trade  Union 
League  and  Emmet  Flood,  organizer  for 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  to 
the  fifty  and  more  shop  chairmen.  Each 
chairman  was  responsible  for  a  certain 
number  and  he  gave  out  the  tickets  to 
those  whose  need  was  known  to  him. 
Each  ticket,  properly  numbered  and  as- 
signed, entitled  the  holder  to  a  month's 
supply  of  .food  and  fresh  bread  every 
day.  In  the  first  weeks  of  the  strike 
the  tickets  called  for  supplies  on  two 
days  of  the  week,  but  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  handle  so  many  people  and 
the  order  was  changed  to  once  a  week. 
When  the  cards  were  presented  at  the 
store  and  the  week's  supply  of  provis- 
ions was  given  out,  the  recipients  signed 
receipts.  This  system  made  fraud  im- 
possible and  no  further  investigation  was 
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necessary.  Thus  nearly  32,000  people 
were  at  least  kept  from  starving.  Inci- 
dentally a  great  many  foreigners  learned 
the  nutritive  value  of  articles  of  food 
hitherto  unknown,  such  as  beans  and  oat- 
meal. Hereafter  they  will  probably  de- 
mand a  higher  class  of  ordinary  gro- 
ceries than  before. 

James  Mullenbach,  whose  experience 
in  the  relief  work  at  Cherry  Mine  made 
his  advice  most  valuable,  helped  .Mr. 
Fitzpatrick  and  Mrs.  Robins  in  planning 
the  •  family  rations,  both  as  to  quantity 
and  nutritive  value.  The  weekly  rations 
for  the  variously  sized  families,  with 
potatoes,  and  for  the  Italians,  macaroni, 
follow : 

FAMILY    OK    TWO    PERSONS. 

Bread 7  loaves 

Sugar 2  Ibs. 

Oatmeal 1  pkge.    (small) 

Coffee 1   Ib. 

Beans 2  Ibs. 

Ham 8  Ibs. 

FAMILY   OF   THREE   PERSONS. 

Bread 11    loaves 

Sugar 3   Ibs. 

Oatmeal 1   pkge.    (large) 

Coffee l  1-2  Ibs. 

Beaus 3  Ibs. 

Ham 10  Ibs. 

FAMILY    OF    FOUR    PERSONS. 

Bread     14  loaves 

Sugar    4  Ibs. 

Oatmeal     2  pkgs.   (small ) 

Coffee     2  Ibs. 

Beans     4   Ibs. 

Ham     8  Ibs. 

FAMILY    OF    FIVE    PERSONS. 

Bread     IS  loaves 

Sugar     5   Ibs. 

Ontmeal     2  pkgs.    (large) 

Coffee     21-2   Ibs. 

Beans     5  Ibs. 

Ham    10  Ibs. 
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r.\ \in.i    or  8ix   PERSONS. 

Bread     20  loaves 

Uugar    0  ibs 

->•"•"<•«! a  pkgs.    (small) 

Coffee     3  Ibs. 

P*»ns     H  ibs. 

"»m     12  iin. 

Articles  not  listed  in  the  regular  sup- 
plies were  furnished  occasionally  to  af- 
ford variety,  e.  g.  lard  and  sardines;  but 
all  luxuries  were  soon  abandoned.  Ham 
or  corned  beef  was  provided  until 
Thanksgiving,  when  these  were  deemed 
too  expensive  and  salt  cod-fish  and  her- 
ring were  substituted.  By  January  i 
these,  too,  were  given  up  and  the  diet 
was  reduced  to  cereals,  beans,  coffee, 
and  bread. 

In  all,  twenty-two  car  loads  of  food 
and  200,000  loaves  of  bread  were  fur- 
nished. Here  is  the  list  of  several 
amounts  given  out : 

1 47.00O  Ibs.  granulated  sugar. 
HI8.108  Ibs.  rice. 

37.484  Ilia,  ground  coffee  compound. 
•  Ibs.  roasted  whole  coffee. 

>T:<   Ibs.  navjr  beans. 
B'-'.SSO  Ibs.  rolled  oats. 
24O  cases  pancake  flour. 
A7..TM    II*.    lentil*. 
-.   flour  . 

•  •»  Ibs.  pearl  Unrley. 
BOO^  doa.  Una  syrup. 
449  cases  macaroni. 
440  small   packages  macaroni. 
12  cases  tomato  paste    1250  tins  In  a  case.) 
410  2  Ib.  tins  of  tomatoes. 

8OV4  ca«es   ',    II..  olle  I  -unlln-.   (HHi  tin*  em-ln 
51  barrels  Imported  Holland  herring. 
43  round  shore  herring. 

ISO  cases  mustsnl  sanllnes  (48  tin*  rschl. 
40  cases  condensed  milk  (small  tin-  . 
2.1H  canes  condensed  milk  (large  tins.) 
143  cases  boneless  codfish    (40  tins  to  s   cane,  i 
A3  cases  Pacific  pea*. 
10  cases  North  Star  peas. 
4:>H  cases  mackerel.  In  tins. 
140   raws   lima  beans. 

When  the  stores  were  first  started. 
people  who  had  had  experience  in  this 
sort  of  thing  feared  that  there  would  be 
more  or  less  crowding  and  cheating  at 
the  stores.  Fortunately,  owing  to  the 
self-respecting  and  law-abiding  charac- 
teristics of  the  workers — for  the  most 
part  foreign  born — the  rations  were  dis- 
tributed quite  as  at  any  other  shop.  Each 
store  had  five  hundred  patrons  a  day, 
but  they  wasted  no  time  picking 
and  choosing.  In  two  hours  148  people 
were  served  at  one  store. 

With  the  stores  taking  care  of  tho 
families,  the  next  great  problem  was  the 
best  way  to  provide  for  single  men  and 
girls,  of  whom  there  were  about  18,000, 
many  of  them  absolutely  alone  in  this 
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country,  without  friends  and  unable  to 
speak  a  word  of  English. 

For  ten  weeks  meal  tickets  for  3,000 
people  were  issued  weekly  by  the  Jew- 
ish Labor  World  and  the  Jewish  Work- 
ing Men's  Conference.  They  were  is- 
sued in  series  good  for  seven  fifteen-cent 
meals. 

The  Women's  Trade  Unior?  League 
maintained  a  lunch  room  in  a  little  Pol- 
ish Bakery  at  1,014  Noble  street,  where 
a  cup  of  coffee  and  two  cheese  or  ham 
sandwiches  were  given  at  cost  to  200 
single  men  and  girls.  Here  the  thought- 
fulness  of  the  strikers  for  one  another 
was  exhibited  to  a  marked  degree.  When 
asked  to  take  a  second  sandwich  many 
would  say,  "I  had  breakfast  this  morn- 
ing; give  it  to  someone  who  needs  it 
more  than  I."  It  was  found  that  special 
provision  must  be  made  for  certain  lit- 
tle girls  of  strict  training,  Jews  and  Poles, 
who  explained  to  Mrs.  Robins  with  tears 
in  their  eyes  that  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  go  into  a  restaurant  where  there 
were  strange  people  because  it  would 
not  be  decent.  A  special  fund  was  set 
aside  for  them,  and  each  girl  received 
two  dollars  a  week  to  tide  over  the  time 
of  trouble. 

The  strike  was  well  advanced  when 
(Tiristmas  came,  and  many  philan- 
thropic people  began  to  ask  for 
names  and  addresses  of  strikers  to 
whom  they  might  send  Christmas 
baskets.  About  1,200  baskets  were 
given  out  through  churches,  settlements, 
individuals,  and  the  newspaper  offices. 
( >n  the  Northwest  Side,  where  the 
more  radical  element  held  its  meetings 
and  where  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  was 
most  intense,  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  secure  names  for  the  distribution  of 
baskets.  SYhen  asked  for  addresses 
many  would  say,  "Oh,  my  children  are 
too  little  to  know  what  Christmas  means ; 
give  it  to  someone  who  has  older  chil- 
dren" ;  or,  "My  children  have  had  many 
nice  Christmases;  give  it  to  someone 
who  needs  it  more  than  they  do."  At 
the  suggestion  of  the  chairman  of  one 
hall  Christmas  parties  were  given  in  sev- 
eral places  of  assembly.  Christmas  tree 
parties,  with  presents  for  the  children 
and  speeches  and  music  for  the  older 
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people,  were  the  order  of  the  day.  Every- 
body felt  that  at  least  the  "spirit  of 
Christmas"  was  not  on  strike. 

The  Citizens'  Committee,  appalled  at 
the  suffering  of  thousands  of  babies  and 
children  who  could  not  eat  the  food  fur-  ' 
nishecl  by  the  Commissary  Department, 
started  a  milk  fund.  Mrs.  Joseph  F. 
Bowen  made  the  first  contribution  of 
$1,000  and  more  than  $8,000  was  secured. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  handle  the  milk 
supply  at  the  stores,  but  as  that  would 
have  necessitated  more  clerks  and  larger 
rooms,  it  was  found  advisable  to  have 
the  milk  delivered  at  the  homes.  It  took 
some  time  to  reach  all  the  people  in  this 
way,  because  many  did  not  know  their 
streets  and  numbers  and  some,  when 
they  came  to  headquarters  with  creden- 
tials from  their  shop  chairman,  could 
not  make  themselves  understood.  How- 
ever, at  length  everything  was  straight- 
ened out,  and  for  two  months  2,000 
quarts  of  milk  were  delivered  daily. 

The  Women's  Trade  Union  League 
undertook  to  provide  coal  for  needy  fam- 
ilies on  the  presentation  of  the  grocery 
ticket  or  credential  from  the  shop  chair- 
men. This  was  delivered  at  the  homes 
by  one  of  the  large  retail  dealers  in  quar- 
ter and  half-ton  lots,  which  the  people 
understood  must,  last  at  least  two  weeks. 
Many  took  special  pride  in  making  the 
supplies  last  longer  by  letting  the  fire  go 
out  at  night  and  banking  it  with  ashes 
when  not  in  use  for  cooking.  In  cases 
of  sickness,  or  when  it  was  impossible  to 
use  soft  coal  in  the  stove,  hard  coal  was 
sent,  but  not  until  the  situation  was  in- 
vestigated. Here  again  the  difficulty 
with  addresses  arose,  although  great 
care  was  taken  to  get  them  correct,  as 
the  company  refused  to  take  responsibil- 
ity for  delivery  except  where. the  street, 
number,  part  of  the  house,  cross  street, 
and  quarter  of  the  city  were  given  clearly. 
Delays  in  delivery,  caused  by  mistakes 
in  addresses,  often  occasioned  suffering, 
and  in  any  case  it  takes  a  long  time  to 
deliver  720  tons  of  coal  in  quarter-tons. 
The  relief  agencies  are  much  indebted 
to  the  skill  and  patience  of  the  retail 
company  entrusted  with  this  service. 

The  Strike  Committee  did  not  attempt 
to  handle  the  gas  bills,  so  where  gas 
was  turned  off  the  people  were  told  to 


buy  candles.  It  is  impossible  to  dis- 
cover in  how  many  houses  gas  was  turn- 
ed off,  as  the  company  did  not  record 
who  were  strikers  among  delinquents 
and  who  were  not. 

The  special  committee  appointed  to 
deal  with  rents  and  evictions  decided  to 
use  the  same  methods  as  are  used  by 
the  United  Charities,  and  to  pay  only 
for  moving  and  the  first  month's  rent 
when  the  tenant  was  about  to  be  evicted. 
In  every  instance  a  call  was  made  upon 
the  landlord,  who  was  asked  to  wait  for 
his  money  until  the  strike  was  over.  In 
most  cases  the  landlords,  although  them- 
selves poor  men,  agreed  to  wait,  the 
strikers  promising  to  pay  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. There  were  only  four  actual 
evictions  in  the  course  of  the  four 
months  the  strike  lasted,  and  two  of 
these  could  have  been  prevented  if  the 
•  advice  of  the  committee  had  been  taken. 

The  people  themselves  helped  solve 
the  problem  of  housing  single  men  and 
girls.  Families  living  in  four  rooms,  for 
instance,  would  move  into  two  and  give 
two  to  young  strikers.  Many  hundreds 
were  taken  care  of  this  way ;  and  many 
landladies,  although  in  need  of  money, 
moved  by  the  plight  of  their  lodgers, 
kept  them,  regardless  of  a  debt  which 
could  not  be  paid  for  months.  For  those 
unprovided  for  in  such  ways,  special  ar- 
rangements were  made  through  the  shop 
chairmen. 

The  strike  started  on  September  22 
when  the  weather  was  still  warm.  For- 
tunately the  cold  held  off  until  Novem- 
ber. Then  the  children  began  to  need 
warm  clothes  and  there  was  no  money  to 
buy  them.  "Old  clothes"  supplies  at 
various  settlements  were  secured,  but 
this  resource  was  soon  exhausted,  Piti- 
ful tales  of  the  suffering  by  little  newly- 
born  babies  were  reported.  Touched  by 
these,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Morse  issued  an  ap- 
peal for  baby  clothes  and  received  and 
distributed  750  layettes,  the  need  being 
investigated  in  every  case.  In  addition, 
about  seventy-five  barrels  of  clothing 
and  shoes  were  distributed  from  North- 
western Settlement,  Henry  Booth 
House,  Hull  House,  and  Mrs.  Morse's 
home. 

Only  in  the  most  pressing  cases  of 
destitution  was  money  given,  and  then 
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only  after  a  thorough  investigation. 
Since  the  strike  beneficiaries  were  not 
on  the  lists  of  the  United  Giarities  or  of 
the  Hebrew  Charities,  about  3,000  calls 
had  to  be  made  to  determine  just  how 
the  relief  should  be  afforded.  One  vis- 
itor with  a  record  of  800  visits  in  two 
months,  in  widely  separated  parts  of  the 
city,  reported  only  five  cases  where  re- 
lief was  not,  to  her  mind,  absolutely 
necessary. 


The  Lying-in-Hospital  and  the  Mater- 
nity Ward  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital 
took  care  of  an  unusual  number  of  ma- 
ternity cases.  Here  also  the  Visiting 
Nurse's  Association  did  its  share  of  the 
work.  However,  taking  everything  into 
consideration,  there  was  comparatively 
little  sickness.  Physicians  familiar  with 
the  district  observed  that  the  people  were 
unusually  vigorous,  and  many  of  the 
strikers,  because  of  long  days  spent  in, 


The  picture  shows  the  Interior  of  •  commlnnary  (tore  In  the  Bohemian  quarter, 
•hlrt  sleeYC*  I*  tbe  manager.     The  girl  at  the  table  Is  checking  off  strike  orders. 


The  man   In 


The  sick  people  were  not  overlooked 
in  the  general  plan  of  relief.  As  soon 
as  any  sickness  was  reported  to  head- 
quarters, doctors,  who  gave  their  ser- 
vices, and  of  whom  two  were  special- 
ists, were  called  in.  If  the  case  needed 
hospital  care,  arrangements  were  at  once 
made  for  the  sufferer  to  be  taken  there. 
If  the  patient  was  able  to  remain  at 
home,  the  visiting  nurses  were  called  in. 


the  open  air  and  freedom  from  nervous 
strain,  went  back  to -work  physically  im- 
proved. 

Even  with  this  elaborate  system  of  re- 
lief assistance  was  given  only  to  the  most 
destitute  strikers.  Thousands  never 
came  to  the  stores  or  strike  headquarters, 
living  on  the  hard-earned  savings  of 
years,  or  else  borrowing  money  of  their 
more  fortunate  relatives  or  friends  and 
loading  themselves  clown  with  debt. 
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The  total  amount  spent  in  relief  was 
divided  as  follows : 


Commissary   supplies    . .  $43,875.03 

Meal   tickets    36.000.00 

Milk    8.r>i!i.:!!) 

foal     4,25-1.80 

Money    relief    •. 1.552  00 

Rent    150.00 

Restaurant,       Women's      Trade       Union 

League 700.00 


Total     $95,052.25 

Of  this  sum  all  but  $25,000  was  con- 
tributed by  working  people.  The  most 
considerable  contributors  were  the  Chi- 
cago Federation  of  Labor,  the  Woman's 
Trade  Union  League,  the  Jewish  Work- 
ing Men's  Conference,  the  United  Gar- 
ment Workers,  and  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America. 

Every  strike  has  its  demoralizing  side, 
but  so  far  as  the  giving  of  relief  is  con- 
cerned the  strike  of  the  Chicago  gar- 


ment workers  was  remarkably  free  from 
pauperizing  tendencies.  Many  strikers 
were  engaged  in  raising  funds,  some- 
times by  house  to  house  canvass  in  the 
poorest  quarters  of  the  city,  and  they 
'knew  at  what  cost  the  money  was  given. 
All  the  garment  workers  understood  that 
their  resources  were  limited  and  that 
a  desperate  struggle  was  before  them. 
Thus  the  spirit  of  self-help  was  stimu- 
lated rather  than  weakened.  The  esprit 
de  corps  developed  by  the  sense  of  com- 
mon purpose  and  mutual  responsibility 
was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  fea- 
tures of  this  great  industrial  war.  When 
the  strike  was  called -off  the  people  said: 
"We  are  tired  of  being  beggars.  We  will 
go  to  work  and  save  money,  so  that 
when  we  strike  again  we  shall  have  funds 
of  our  own  to  live  upon." 
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THE  COMPENSATION  COMMISSIONS 


A    REVIEW    OF     LEGISLATION     PROPOSED   IN    SEVEN    STATES 
WITH   RESPECT  TO  WORK  ACCIDENTS 

P.  TECUMSEH  SHERMAN 

NEW  YORK 

• 

NDER  VARIOUS  NAMES.  SEVEN  COMMTSSIONS  ARE  REPORTING 
THIS  WINTER  TO  THE  LEGISLATURES  OK  ILLINOIS.  MASSACIirSKTTS. 
MINNESOTA.  NEW  JEKSEY.  OHIO.  WASHINGTON.  AND  WISCONSIN  ON 
THE  SUBJECT  OF  COMPENSATION  FOU  WORK  ACCIDENTS.  LAST  YEAR 
THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  COMMISSION  MAHE  ITS  REPORT,  AND  THE 
•i  EAR  BEKOKE  THE  PITTSBURGH  SfltVEY  FOLLOWED  500  FATAL  CASES 
HACK  FROM  THE  CORONER'S  OFFICE  TO  THE  HOMES  OF  THE  KILLED 
WORKERS,  AND  SHOWED  BY  ITS  FINDINGS  THAT  UNDER  THE  COM- 
MON LAW.  IN  A  TYPICAL  AMERICAN  INDUSTRIAL  DISTRICT,  THE 
BfRDEN  OF  WORK  ACCIDENTS  STAYS  FOR  THE  MOST  PART  WHERE 
IT  FIH8T  FALLS,  ON  TIIE  SHOULDERS  OF  THOSE  LEAST  ABLE  TO 
BEAR  IT. 

THE  MOVEMENT  HAS  GATHERED  HEAD  NATIONALLY.  CONSTRUC- 
TIVE STATESMANSHIP  IS  NEEDED  IN  CRYSTALLIZING  THE  AROUSED 
ITIU.IC  SENTIMENT  INTO  FAIRER  LAW.  AT  SUCH  A  JUNCTURE  MR. 
SHERMAN  HAS  PERFORMED  A  PUBLIC  SERVICE  IN  HIS  COMPARATIVE 
REVIEW  OF  TIIE  OFFICIAL  REPORTS  WHICH  HAVE  COME  FROM  THE 
PRESSES  IN  JANUARY  AND  FEBRUARY. 

TO  HIS  ANALYSIS  HE  BRINGS  AN  EXPERIENCED  JUDGMENT.  BOTH 
AS  LAWYER  AND  AS  A  FORMER  SUCCESSFUL  COMMISSIONER  OF  LABOR 
OF  ONE  OF  THE  GREAT  INDUSTRIAL  STATES— NEW  YORK. 


In  order  to  understand  the  review  of 
the  reports  of  the  various  state  commis- 
sions on  the  subject  of  employers'  lia- 
bility which  follows,  it  is  necessary  first 
to  comprehend  wherein  lies  the  differ- 
ence between  their  recommendations  and 
the  existing  laws,  and  the  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  accomplishing  the  purpose  of 
those  recommendations 

\  "nder  our  common  law  an  employer 
is  liable  to  an  employe  in  full  damages, 
as  for  a  wrong,  for  any  accidental  injury 
due  to  the  employer's  negligence  or  fault 
— unless  the  employe's  negligence  or 
fault  contributes  to  it  (defence  of  "con- 
tributory negligence").  For  accidents 
due  to  the  ordinary  risks  of  the  employ- 
ment (defence  of  "assumed  risks")  or — 
with  some  exceptions — to  the  negligence 
of  a  co-employe  (defence  of  "fellow- 
servant"),  the  employer  is  not  liable. 
Under  the  common  law,  therefore,  as 
interpreted  by  the  courts  during  the  past 
fifty  years,  injured  workmen  seldom 
have  had  any  right  to  relief  from  their 
employers;  and  in  the  hazardous  indus- 
tries particularly,  it  has  been  generally 
most  unfair  to  them.  Therefore  in  re- 
cent years  that  law  has  been  variously 

M.rrh  4.    Iftll. 


amended  in  the  different  states  by  sta- 
tutes (popularly  entitled  "employers'  lia- 
bility laws"),  to  make  the  employer 
liable  not  only  to  the  injured  workman 
personally,  but  also  to  his  next-of-kin  if 
he  is  killed,  to  limit  the  defences  of 
"contributory  negligence,"  "assumed 
risks"  and  "fellow-servant,"  and  in  other 
ways  to  extend  the  conditions  under 
which  the  employer  should  be  liable  for 
full  damages.  These  statutes,  although 
uncertain  in  their  results  in  particular 
cases,  have  on  the  average  improved  the 
workmen's  position ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  have  generally  entailed  an 
entirely  disproportionate  cost  and  fre- 
quent gross  injustice  upon  employers, 
and  many  other  serious  incidental  evils. 
In  Europe  and  the  colonies  of  Great 
Britain  this  method  of  curing  the  defects 
of  the  earlier  law  has,  in  general,  been 
long  abandoned ;  and  in  place  of  the  lia- 
bility for  negligence  or  wrong  there  has 
been  substituted,  either  wholly  or  par- 
tially, and  either  in  all  employments  or 
in  hazardous  industries  only,  a  novel  lia- 
bility whereby  the  question  of  fault  or 
wrong  is  largely  or  wholly  eliminated, 
and  the  employer  is  made  liable  gener- 
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ally  to  "compensate"  his  employes  or 
their  dependents  for  approximately  a  cer- 
tain fixed  proportion  (generally  fifty  per 
cent)  of  their  wage  losses  from  injuries 
incurred  in  the  employment.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  mere  liability  for  such  com- 
pensation (the  English  system)  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  some  other  Euro- 
pean countries  require  the  employer  to 
insure  its  payment  in  some  prescribed 
manner.  Under  the  European  laws  the 
liability  for  and  the  amount  of  compen- 
sation, etc.,  are  variously  determined  by 
agreement,  by  voluntary  arbitration,  by 
compulsory  arbitration,  by  special  boards 
of  experts,  or  by  the  ordinary  courts. 
These  foreign  laws,  in  respect  of  the 
public  welfare  and  of  private  justice  be- 
tween employer  and  employe,  are  in- 
finitely superior  to  our  obsolete  system 
of  liability. 

We  have  now  suddenly  awakened  to 
a  realization  of  that  fact;  and  it  is  the 
purpose  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
reports  of  all  the  commissions  which  are 
reviewed  below  to  substitute,  or  to  make 
a  move  in  the  direction  of  substituting, 
the  "compensation"  principle  of  liability, 
which  is  the  basis  of  those  foreign  laws, 
in  place  of  the  "negligence"  principle 
of  liability,  which  is  the  basis  of  our 
common  "law,  and  of  the  "employers'  lia- 
bility" statutes  by  which  we  have  been 
seeking  to  correct  its  defects.  But  the 
problem  of  framing  a  system  of  liability 
law  based  upon  the  "compensation" 
principle  is  peculiarly  difficult  with  us, 
owing  to  the  necessity  of  its  conforming 
in  every  respect  to  the  provisions  of  our 
written  constitutions,  and  is  further 
complicated,  as  between  the  different 
states,  by  the  fact  that  the  constitutional 
provisions  of  those  states  differ  among 
themselves.  These  differences,  and  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of 
certain  common  constitutional  restric- 
tions, as  to  what  form  of  compensation 
law  is  the  ideal,  and  as  to  the  expediency 
of  changing  the  law  immediately  to  the 
ideal  or  of  moving  towards  it  by  gradual 
steps,  are  the  cause  of  the  more  ma- 
terial difference  between  the  legislative 
proposals  put  forward  by  the  several 
commissions. 

These  bills,  however,  are  not  the  first 
efforts  in  the  direction  of  the  European 


system.  New  York  has  already  enacted 
a  "compulsory  compensation  law"  in 
certain  dangerous  trades  (Laws  1910, 
Chap.  674),  and  also  an  elective  com- 
pensation law  for  voluntary  adoption 
by  employers  in  other  lines,  Which  would 
put  them  on  practically  the  same  footing 
as  employers  in  the  dangerous  trades 
specified  (Laws  igio.  Chap.  352);  but  the 
latter  has  proved  so  impracticable  as  not 
to  call  for  consideration ;  and  Maryland 
and  Montana  have  already  experimented, 
or  are  experimenting,  with  "compulsory 
insurance"  of  mine-workers. 

NEW  YORK 

The  New  York  law  deserves  explana- 
tion for  purposes  of  comparison.  That 
law  applies  only  to  a  few  exceptionally 
hazardous  occupations  and  industries, 
and  only  to  those  injuries  therein  due 
to  the  fault  of  the  employer  or  of  "fel- 
low servants,"  or  to  "trade  risks." 

The  "compensation"  liability  which  it 
imposes  is  additional  to  the  older  liability 
for  damages ;  and  the  option  is  given  the 
injured  employe,  after  the  accident,  to- 
choose  between  them. 

It  provides  for  compensation  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  case  of  death :  If  there  are  total  de- 
pendents, a  lump  sum  equal,  to  three  years* 
wages,  but  not  to  exceed  $3.000.  If  only 
partial  dependents,  a  proportion  of  the  fore- 
going. And  if  no  dependents,  medical  and 
funeral  expenses  not  to  exceed  $100. 

In  case  of  disablement :  Weekly  payments,, 
of  fifty  per  cent  of  wages  if  the  disablement 
is  complete,  or  of  fifty  per  cent  of  impairment 
of  earnings  if  it  is  partial,  but  of  not  more 
than  ten  dollars,  beginning  at  the  end  of  the 
second  week  and  continuing  during  disable- 
ment but  not  longer  than  eight  years. 

Disputes  are  to  be  settled  by  arbitra- 
tion or  by  action  at  law.  A  judgment  in 
an  action  is  to  be  for  a  lump  sum  only, 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  payments  pros- 
pectively  due. 

ILLINOIS 

The  Report  of  the  Illinois  Employers 
Liability  Commission  presents  a  bill 
which  applies  to  all  employments  in  the 
course  of  trade  or  business ;  to  all 
employes  not  "casual" ;  aqd  to  all  acci- 
dental injuries  and  deaths  caused  in  the 
course  of  the  employment,  except  those 
due  to  the  serious  and  wilful  miscon- 
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duct  of  the  injured  employe,  and  those 
not  causing  disablement  for  more  than 
one  week. 

It  is  a  mixed  "negligence"  and  "elec- 
tive compensation"  law.  It  abolishes  the 
defences  of  "assumption  of  risks"  and 
"fellow  servant"  in  the  law  of  negli- 
gence; and  then  gives  the  employer  the 
option  to  elect  liability  for  compensation 
alone,  upon  condition  that  he  manifest 
such  election  in  a  prescribed  public  man- 
ner. In  default  of  such  election  the  em- 
ployer is  made  liable  under  both  laws. 
If  he  elects  the  compensation  liability,  a 
contract  is  presumed  between  him  and 
each  of  his  employes  (except  such  em- 
ploye as  by  written  notice  expresses  a 
contrary  election  on  his  part)  to  substi- 
tute that  liability  for  all  others,  except 
where  the  injury  is  caused  by  the  wilful 
failure  of  the  employer  to  comply  with 
"statutory  safety  regulations,"  in  which 
case  the  employer  is  to  be  liable  for  full 
damages. 

The  compensation  payable  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  case  of  death :  To  a  widow,  parents,  and 
descendants  if  any.  towards  whose  support 
the  deceased  has  contributed  within  five  years, 
three  years'  wages  but  not  less  than  $1.500 
nor  more  than  $3.000.  Otherwise,  to  other 
collateral  dependents,  a  proportion  of  the  fore- 
going. And  if  no  such  dependents,  not  more 
than  $150  to  the  personal  representative  of 
deceased.  The  sum  above  provided  for  as 
compensation  to  dependents  is  payable  for 
the  first  six  months  in  installments,  like 
.wages,  and  thereafter  in  a  lump  sum  or  in 
installments,  at  the  option  of  the  person  en- 
titled thereto. 

In  rate  of  disablement:  Periodical  pay- 
ments from  the  date  of  and  continuing  during 
disablement,  or  until  the  sum  of  the  payments 
equals  the  amount  which  would  have  been  due 
in  case  of  death.1  as  follows:  If  disablement 
is  complete  a  weekly  payment  of  fifty  per 
cent  of  wages  but  not  less  than  five  dollars 
nor  more  than  ten  dollars,  for  eight  years, 
and  thereafter,  if  complete  disability  con- 
tinues, eight  per  cent  of  the  amount  which 
would  have  been  due  in  case  of  death,  pay- 
able in  monthly  payments  during  life.  The 
loss  of  both  eyes,  or  of  both  hands,  etc..  is 
always  to  be  deemed  complete  disablement. 
If  disablement  is  only  partial,  a  weekly  pay- 
ment of  fifty  per  cent  of  the  impairment  of 
earnings,  not  to  continue  longer  than  six 
years;  but  other  definite  proportions  of  wages 
in  weekly  payments  for  fixed  periods  are  pre- 
scribed for  certain  specified  injuries,  (i.  e. 
the  loss  of  a  hand,  of  an  eye,  etc.).  Where 
weekly  payments  have  continued  six  months 

The  effect  of  thin  proTlalon  upon  the  following 
proTloloni  U  uncertain. 


and  the  disablement  is  determined  to  be  per- 
manent, an  option  is  given  the  injured  em- 
ploye to  demand  in  settlement  a  lump  sum 
equal  to  four  years'  compensation,  less  the 
amount  of  payment  received. 

Also,  for  the  tirsi  ninety  days,  the  em- 
ployer is  to  furnish  necessary  medical 
care,  appliances,  etc. 

Compensation  may  be  determined  by 
agreement.  Disputes  must  be,  settled  by 
arbitration. 

This  bill  did  not  receive  the  approval 
of  a  majority  of  the  commission,  which 
therefore  does  not  recommend  it  for 
enactment.  The  employers  on  the  com- 
mission objected  to  that  provision  which 
would  leave  an  employer  liable  for  dam- 
ages for  an  accident  due  to  his  wilful 
failure  to  comply  with  "statutory  safety 
regulations."  The  labor  representatives 
on  the  commision  filed  two  sets  of  ob- 
jections to  the  bill.  Two  of  them  en- 
dorsed the  demands  of  the  Giicago  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  that  an  advanced  "em- 
ployers' liability  law"  should  precede  a 
"compensation  law."  Four  of  them,  on 
the  contrary,  objected  that  the  "compen- 
sation" liability  should  be  made  com- 
pulsory instead  of  elective,  and  that  the 
compensation  provided  ("three  years' 
wages"  for  death  and  "four  years' 
wages'"  for  complete  disability)  would 
be  inadequate. 

WISCONSIN 

The  Report  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Industrial  Insurance  of  the  Wisconsin 
Legislature  recommends  a  bill  which  ap- 
plies to  all  employments ;  to  all  employes 
except  those  whose  employment  is  but 
casual  or  not  in  the  usual  course  of  the 
trade,  business,  profession,  or  occupation 
of  the  employer;  and  to  all  injuries  and 
deaths  proximately  due  to  accidents 
incurred  where  the  employe  is  perform- 
ing service  growing  out  of  and  incidental 
to  his  employment,  unless  caused  by 
wilful  misconduct  (whether  of  the  in- 
jured employe,  of  a  fellow  servant,  of 
the  employer,  or  of  a  stranger).  ^ 

It  is  a  mixed   "negligence,"   "ele/ 
compensation,"   and   "compulsory/ 
pensation"    law.     It    abolishes    tV       ie- 
fences  of  "assumption  of  risks"  a/       fel- 

'A  careful  utiidy  ban  fnlled  to  revp;/  .iy  such 
provision  In  the  lilll.  B'lt  what  the  lill  .loen  pro- 
vide Is  a  conundrum,  and  this  may  be/  ae  correct 
answer.  ( 
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low  servant"  in  the  law  of  negligence 
(except  as  to  railroads,  as  to  which  those 
defences  have  already  been  modified)  ; 
then  imposes  instead  the  compensation 
liability  alone  upon  the  state,  and  each 
county,  city,  town,  village,  and  school 
district  therein;  and  then  gives  every 
private  employer  the  option  to  elect  lia- 
bility for  compensation  alone,  upon  con- 
dition that  he  manifest  such  election  by 
filing  notice  with  the  Industrial  Accident 
Board,  which  notice  binds  him  until 
withdrawn  in  the  manner  in  the  bill  pre- 
scribed. And  unless  an  employe,  at  the 
time  of  hiring,  notifies  the  employer  in 
writing  of  his  election  not  to  be  subject 
to  the  compensation  law,  the  liability 
thereunder  is  to  be  the  exclusive  remedy 
against  the  employer  for  accidental  in- 
juries and  deaths.  It  is  to  be  noticed 
that  this  leaves  the  employer  liable  for 
damages  under  the  law  of  negligence, 
as  amended,  for  accidents  due  to  his  "wil- 
ful misconduct." 

The  compensation  prescribed  is  as 
follows : 

In  case  of  death:  If  there  are  total  depen- 
dents, a  sum  (less  the  amount  of  any  pay- 
ments for  disablement  previously  made) 
equal  to  four  times  the  deceased's  average 
annual  earnings  (to  be  taken  at  not  less  than 
$375  nor  more  than  $750)  payable  in  weekly 
installments,  unless  .the  Industrial  Accident 
Board  shall  direct  payment  in  gross.  Wife, 
husband,  and  children,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, are  to  be  conclusively  presumed  to 
be  total  dependents.  If  there  are  only. partial 
dependents,  the  foregoing  compensation  is  to 
be  proportionately  reduced;  and  if  there  are 
no  dependents,  the  expenses  of  burial,  not  to 
exceed  $100. 

In  case  of  disability:  Nothing  for  the 
first  week.  Thereafter  weekly  payments  as 
follows:  If  the  disablement  is  complete,  of 
sixty-five  per  cent  of  average  weekly  earn- 
ings, or  if  it  be  so  complete  as  to  render  the 
injured  person  so  helpless  as  to  require  a 
nurse,  of  one  hundred  per  cent-  of  such  earn- 
ings; if  the  disablement  is  6nly  partial,  the 
foregoing  payments  to  be  proportionately  re- 
duced ;  such  payments  to  continue  during 
disablement,  but  not  longer  than  fifteen  years, 
nor  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  four  years' 
average  earnings.  (Average  yearly  earning*- 
are  to  be  taken  at  not  less  than  $375  nor 
more  than  $750;  and  average  weekly  earnings, 
at  one  fifty-second  thereof.)  Payments  may 
be  withheld  for  twenty-nine  days  after  dis- 
ablement, and  if  the  injured  employe  re- 
covers in  the  interval  no  payment  is  to  be 
due. 

In  addition,  the  employer  must  furnish  ne- 
cessary medical  and  surgical  treatment,  medi- 


cines, appliances,  etc.,  for  ninety  days;  and  in 
case  of  his  failure  to  do  so  he  is  to  be  liable 
to  others  for  the  cost  thereof. 

If,  after  permanent  disablement,  death  re- 
sults from  an  independent  cause,  the  em- 
ployer is  nevertheless  to  be  liable  for  com- 
•pensation  as  for  death,  less  the  amount  of 
compensation  for  disablement  already  paid. 

A  State  Industrial  Accident  Board  is 
established,  to  consist  of  three  members. 
Every  compromise  (settlement?)  of  a 
claim  for  compensation  is  subject  to  re- 
view by  this  board  within  one  year.  And 
every  dispute  concerning  compensation  is 
to  be  determined  by  it,  subject  to  review 
by  the  courts  upon  certain  questions  of 
law  only. 

Voluntary  mutual  insurance  schemes 
are  permitted,  but  not  as  a  substitute  for 
the  legal  liability. 

NEW  JERSEY 

The  Report  of  the  New  Jersey  Com- 
mission on  Employers'  Liability  recom- 
mends a  bill  which  applies  to  all  employ- 
ments, to  all  employes  except  "casual", 
and  to  all  injuries  or  deaths  in  the  course 
of  the  employment,  unless  intentionally 
self-inflicted. 

Like  the  Illinois  bill,  it  is  a  mixed 
"negligence"  and  "elective  compensation" 
law.  It  abolishes  the  defences  of  "as- 
sumption of  risks"  and  "fellow  servant" 
and  restricts  the  rule  of  "contributory 
negligence"  in  the  negligence  law ;  and 
then  provides  that  employer  and  employe 
may  contract  for  the  "elective  compensa- 
tion" liability  alone,  and  that  such  a  con- 
tract shall  be  presumed  in  every  case,  un- 
less a  contract  to  the  contrary  is  made  in 
writing. 

The  compensation  payable  under  this 
bill  is  as  follows : 

In  case  of  death:  If  there  are  total  depen- 
dents, weekly  payments  of  varying  proper 
tions  (from  twenty-five  per  cent  to  sixty  per 
cent)  of  wages,  depending  upon  the  number 
and  relationship  of  the  dependents,  but  of 
not  less  than  five  dollars  nor  more  than 
ten  dollars,  and  not  to  continue  longer  than 
300  weeks.  If  there  are  only  partial  de- 
pendents, such  weekly  payments  are  to  be  pro- 
portionately reduced.  And  if  there  are  no 
dependents,  not  more  than  $200  for  expenses 
of  last  illness  and  burial.  Children  over  six- 
teen and  non-resident  alien  dependents  are 
not  to  be  deemed  dependents. 

In  case  of  disablement:  Weekly  pay- 
ments, beginning  at  the  end  of  the  second 
week,  of  fifty  per  cent  of  wages  if  the  dis- 
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ablement  is  complete,  but  of  not  less  than 
five  dollars  nor  more  than  ten  dollars,  and 
to  continue  during  disablement  but  not  longer 
than  300  weeks,  if  the  disablement  is  tempor- 
ary, or  400  weeks,  if  it  is  permanent.  If  the 
disablement  is  only  'partial,  the  foregoing 
rates  are  to  be  proportionately  reduced;— but 
in  certain  cases  (i.  t.  the  loss  of  a  hand,  a 
foot,  or  an  eye,  etc.)  fifty  per  cent  of  wages 
for  definite  numbers  of  weeks  is  specified. 

In  addition,  the  employer  must  furnish  ne- 
cessary medical  and  hospital  services  during 
the  first  two  weeks,  not  to  exceed  $100  in 
cost 

Payments  may  be  committed  for  a  lump 
••urn,  only  where,  upon  application,  the  court 
decides  it  to  be  "in  the  interest  of  justice." 

Compensation  may  be  determined  by 
agreement.  Disputes  are  to  be  settled  by 
the  courts  "in  a  summary  manner." 

The  representatives  of  labor  on  the 
NTew  Jersey  commission  objected  to  that 
provision  in  the  bill  which  fixes  the 
maximum  compensation  in  case  of  death 
at  ten  dollars  per  week  for  300  weeks 
or  $3,000,  and  contended  for  a  maximum 
of  400  weeks  or  $4,000. 

MINNESOTA 

The  Report  of  the  Minnesota  Em- 
ployes' Compensation  Commission  rec- 
ommends a  bill  which  applies  to  all  em- 
ployments in  industries  conducted  for 
gain  or  profit,  (nominally  only  to  those 
which  are  dangerous,  but  every  indus- 
trial employment  in  which  an  accident 
shall  occur  is  naively  declared  to  be 
dangerous)  ;  to  those  employes  only  who 
are  commonly  known  as  laborers  and 
workmen,  or  technically  as  "servants" ; 
and  to  all  personal  injuries  arising  out  of 
and  in  the  course  of  the  employment,  un- 
less occasioned  by  drunkenness  or  pur- 
posely self-inflicted,  (both  with  some 
qualifications). 

It  is  a  strict  "compulsory  compensation 
law" ;  and,  where  it  applies,  is  exclusive 
of  all  other  liabilities. 

The  compensation  payable  is  as  fol- 
lows 

In  ease  of  death :  Funeral  expenses,  not  to 
exceed,  $100  and:  If  there  are  total  de- 
pendents, periodical  payments  (not  less  fre- 
quently than  monthly)  of  fifty  per  cent  of 
wages,  continuing  during  the  condition  of  de- 
pendence, but  not  longer  than  five  years  nor 
to  aggregite  more  than  $3.000.  If  there 
are  only  partial  dependents  the  foregoing  pay- 
ments arc  to  be  proportionately  reduced.  And 
if  there  are  no  dependents,  medical  and  hospi- 
tal expenses,  not  to  exceed  $100. 


In  case  of  disablement:  Medical  and 
hospital  expenses,  not  to  exceed  $100.  and: 
If  the  disablement  is  complete,  periodical  pay- 
ments (as  above)  of  fifty  per  cent  of  wages 
(but  the  annual  amount  of  compensation 
never  to  exceed  fifty  per  cent  of  $2.000).  com- 
mencing at  the  end  of  the  second  week  and 
continuing  during  disability  but  not  longer 
than  five  years.  If  the  disablement  is  only 
partial,  the  payments  are  to  be  fifty  per  cent 
of  the  decrease  in  wages  (or  if  wages  ex- 
ceed $2.rrx>.  fifty  per  cent  of  the  decrease  be- 
low $2.oco).  But  the  percentage  of  wages  is 
to  be  increased  in  certain  specified  cases  of 
maiming. 

Payments  may  be  commuted  for  a  lump 
sum  or  by  the  purchase  of  an  annuity,  but 
only  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Arbitration. 

A  system  of  boards  of  arbitration  is 
established,  with  one  board  composed 
of  three  officials  in  each  county,  and  a 
code  of  procedure  therefor  is  provided. 
Settlements  and  agreements  as  to  com- 
pensation are  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  proper  board ;  and  all  disputes  are 
to  be  determined  in  first  instance  by  that 
board,  with  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
courts. 

Detailed  provisions  governing  the  in- 
surance of  the  liability  for  compensation 
are  laid  down.  Voluntary  mutual  in- 
surance schemes  are  permitted  upon  con- 
ditions, but  not  as  a  substitute  for  the 
legal  liability. 

One  of  the  three  members  of  the  Min- 
nesota commission  objected  to  the  bill  on 
the  following  grounds :  ( i )  That  some 
adaptation  of  the  German  system  of  com- 
pulsory insurance  is  preferable.  (2) 
That  industrial  chaos  is  to  be  feared  if 
the  bill  should  be  enacted  and  the  law 
subsequently  declared  unconstitutional. 
(3)  That  the  question  of  cost  has  not 
yet  been  adequately  considered. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

The  Report  of  the  Massachusetts 
Commission  on  Compensation  for  Indus- 
trial Accidents  presents  no  bill.  The 
commission  expresses  itself  as  greatly  im- 
pressed by  the  pronounced  opposition  of 
both  employers  and  employes  to  the 
tentative  draft  of  a  compensation  bill 
which  it  published  some  weeks  before  its 
report,  and  recommends  that  further  in- 
vestigation and  study  should  be  under- 
taken before  a  measure  is  submitted  for 
enactment. 
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The  tentative  draft  bill  referred  to  ap- 
plies to  every  employment  in  which  the 
employer  has  more  than  five  persons  con- 
tinuously in  his  employ  for  at  least  three 
days ;  to  all  employes  except  those  who 
by  reason  of  advanced  age,  etc.,  are  more 
liable  to  accidents  or  to  more  serious  con- 
sequences from  accidents,  and  who  have, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Accident  Board, 
agreed  with  their  employers  not  to  claim 
the  benefits  of  the  act ;  and  to  all  in- 
juries arising  out  of  and  in  the  course 
of  the  employment,  except  those  due  to 
the  injured  employe's  deliberate  inten- 
tion, his  deliberate  breach  of  statutory 
regulations,  or  his  intoxication. 

It  is  a  "compulsory  compensation" 
law ;  and  the  liability  imposed  is  ex- 
clusive of  all  others,  except  where  the 
circumstances  are  such  that  the  employer 
would  be  liable  at  "common  law,"  in 
which  event  an  option  is  given  the  in- 
jured employe  either  to  sue  for  damages 
at  common  law  or  to  claim  compensation. 

The  compensation  payable  is  as  follow : 

In  case  of  death :  If  there  are  total  depen- 
dents, weekly  payments  of  fifty  per  cent  of 
wages,  but  of  not  less  than  four  dollars  nor 
more  than  ten  dollars,  for  300  weeks.  Wife, 
husband,  and  children  are  to  be  deemed  total 
dependents.  If  there  are  only  partial  de- 
pendents, such  weekly  payments  are  to  be  pro- 
portionately reduced.  And  if  there  are  no 
dependents,  expenses  of  last  illness  and  burial, 
not  to  exceed  $200. 

In  case  of  disablement:  Weekly  payments, 
beginning  at  the  end  of  the  second  week,  of 
fifty  per  cent  of  wages,  but  of  not  less  than 
four  dollars  nor  more  than  ten  dollars, 
if  the  disablement  is  complete:  or  of  fifty 
per  cent  of  impairment  of  earnings  if  it  is 
only  partial:  to  continue  during  disablement, 
but  not  longer  than  300  weeks  from  the  date 
of  accident  i.  e.  for  298  weeks. 

In  unusual  cases  a  weekly  payment,  after 
it  has  continued  for  six  months,  may  be  com- 
muted for  a  lump  sum.  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Accident  Board. 

All  insurance  policies,  which  cover  the 
liability  of  employers  under  this  pro- 
posed law,  must  make  the  insurance  com- 
pany liable  directly  to  the  injured  em- 
ploye. 

A  State  Accident  Board  of  three  mem- 
bers is  established.  Settlements  and 
agreements  as  to  compensation  are  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  that  board.  All 
disputes  are  to  be  determined  in 
first  instance  by  a  board  of  arbi- 


tration, two  members  of  which  are 
to  be  selected  by  the  employer  and 
the  injured  employe  respectively,  and 
the  third  is  to  be  a  member  of  the  State 
Accident  Board.  From  the  decision  of 
that  board  an  appeal  is  allowed  to  the 
courts  on  all  questions  except  the  amount 
of  compensation. 

Voluntary  mutual  insurance  schemes, 
in  lieu  of  the  legal  liability  for  compen- 
sation, are  permitted  upon  conditions, 
provided  that  they  be  approved  by  the 
Accident  Board  and  be  not  obligatory 
upon  employes. 

WASHINGTON 

The  bill  recommended  by  the  Wash- 
ington Commission  on  Industrial  Ac- 
cidents and  Employes'  Compensation 
is  what  is  known  as  a  "compulsory  in- 
surance law,"  and  is  essentially  differ- 
ent in  method  from  the  preceding. 

It  applies  only  to  employment  in 
"extra-hazardous  works"  (which  are 
enumerated  and  defined  to  include  prac- 
tically all  machino-facture,  mining, 
quarrying,  lumbering,  transportation, 
engineering  and  electrical  work,  besides 
many  specific  occupations,  and  to  which 
are  to  be  added,  by  administrative  de- 
termination, such  other  occupations  as 
may  prove  in  fact  to  be  extra-hazardous) 
or  where  the  employer  elects  to  come 
under  the  law ;  to  all  classes  of  employes; 
and  to  all  injuries  received  unless  due 
to  the  deliberate  intention  of  the  injured. 

Every  employer  to  whom  the  proposed 
act  applies  is  to  pay  annually  to  the  state 
a  fixed  percentage  of  his  annual  payroll 
(varying  from  .015  in  some  industries 
to  .1  in  others),  no  part  of  which  he  may 
deduct  from  wages,  for  an  Accident 
Fund ;  and  four  cents  a  working  day 
for  each  employe,  two  cents  of  which  he 
may  deduct  from  wages,  for  a  First  Aid 
Fund ;  and  upon  paying  such  premiums 
he  is  to  be  relieved  from  all  further 
liability,  except  for  intentional  wrong  or 
for  violation  of  safety  regulations— for 
which  latter  he  is  liable  to  the  state  sub- 
stantially in  damages  for  the  accidents 
caused  thereby.  Default  in  paying  the 
required  premiums  subjects  an  employer 
to  double  liability — both  for  "damages" 
and  for  "compensation." 

Out  of  the   First  Aid   Fund   injured 
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workmen  are  to  be  paid  compensation  of 
five  dollars  per  week  for  not  to  exceed 
three  weeks;  and  employers  are  to  be 
reimbursed  for  the  expenses  of  neces- 
sary medical  and  surgical  care,  which 
they  are  obligated  to  provide  imme- 
diately after  accidents. 

Out  of  the  Accident  Fund  compensa- 
tion is  payable  as  follows: 

In  rase  of  death:  Funeral  expenses  not  to 
exceed  seventy-five  dollars,  and  to  depend- 
ents, if  any.  monthly  payments  varying  from 
ten  to  thirty-five  dollars,  depending  upon  the 
number  and  degree  of  relationship  and  depen- 
dence of  the  dependents,  with  appropriate  lim- 
itations as  to  duration,  but  under  some  cir- 
cumstances to  continue  for  life. 

In  rase  of  disablement:  Monthly  payments, 
beginning  from  the  end  of  the  third  week,  of 
varying  sums,  depending  upon  the  degree  of 
disablement  and  the  number  of  dependents, 
but  of  not  more  than  thirty-five  dollars  in 
any  case  and  of  not  less  than  twenty  dollars 
in  case  of  complete  disablement,  such  pay- 
ments to  continue  during  disablement  or  for 
life; — except  that  for  permanent  partial  dis- 
ablement the  payment  is  to  be  a  lump  sum. 
"equal  to  the  extent  of  the  injury"  but  not 
more  than  $1.500.  Certain  specified  injuries 
(lost  of  limbs,  loss  of  sight,  paralysis,  etc.) 
are  always  to  be  deemed  to  constitute  perma- 
nent complete  disablement,  and  certain  others, 
permanent  partial  disablement  Payments  may 
be  commuted  for  a  lump  sum,  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  beneficiary. 

A  State  Industrial  Insurance  Depart- 
ment is  created  to  administer  the  funds. 
The  Accident  Fund  is  intended  to  be  ex- 
actly self-supporting,  and  provision  is 
made  for  segregating  special  funds  to 
meet  liabilities  as  they  are  incurred,  and 
for  the  repayment  of  surplus  premiums 
and  for  assessing  further  premiums  to 
make  good  deficiencies.  If  the  fund  is 
insufficient  to  meet  a  liability  the  em- 
ployer must  pay  it,  but  a  right  is  given 
him  to  reimbursement  from  the  state. 
If  any  establishment,  on  account  of  poor 
or  careless  management,  is  unduly  dan- 
gerous in  comparison  with  other  like  es- 
tablishments, the  department  may  raise 
its  premium  rates.  From  the  decision 
of  the  department  in  any  matter  affect- 
ing premiums,  compensation,  etc.,  an  ap- 
peal lies  to  the  courts. 

It  is  the  idea  of  the  bill  that  the  pro- 
posed department  shall  exercise  wide 
discretion,  and  that  the  Legislature  shall 
frequently  amend  the  rates  of  premiums 
prescribed  in  and  other  minor  provi- 
sions of  the  proposed  act,  as  experience 


may  dictate  to  be  proper  to  carry  out  its 
purpose. 

OHIO 

The  Report1  of  the  Ohio  Commission 
on  Employers'  Liability  recommends  a 
bill  which  applies  to  all  employments 
under  the  state  or  any  of  its  counties, 
towns,  school  districts,  etc.,  in  any  estab- 
lishment wherein  five  or  more  persons 
are  regularly  employed  or  for  any  em- 
ployer who  complies  with  the  provision 
of  the  proposed  act ;  to  all  employes  in 
such  employments;  and  to  all  accidental 
injuries  and  deaths,  not  self-inflicted, 
from  accidents  arising  in  the  course  of 
the  employment. 

It  is  a  "compulsory  insurance"  law, 
with  provisions  for  voluntary  election  by 
those  employers  upon  whom  it  is  not 
made  compulsory.  It  requires  every  em- 
ployer to  whom  it  applies  to  pay  into  the 
State  Insurance  Fund  annual  premiums 
based  upon  his  payrolls  according  to 
rates  of  risks  to  be  fixed  annually  by  the 
state  actuary.  The  employer  may  deduct 
one-quarter  of  those  premiums  from 
wages.  Upon  making  such  payments 
the  employer  is  relieved  from  all  other 
liability.  If  an  employer,  who  is  obli- 
gated under  the  bill  to  make  such  pay- 
ments, fails  to  do  so,  he  is  made  liable 
for  damages  both  to  the  state  and  to  the 
injured  employe,  under  the  law  of  negli- 
gence amended  by  the  abolition  of  the 
defenses  of  "contributory  negligence," 
"assumption  of  risks",  and  "fellow  ser- 
vant." 

The  compensation,  payable  out  of  the 
Insurance  Fund,  is  as  follows: 

In  all  cases:  Necessary  medical  and  hospital 
services  and  medicines  not  to  exceed  $150  in 
cost. 

In  case  of  death  within  one  year  after  the 
injury:  Funeral  expenses,  and:  If  there  are 
dependents  residing  in  the  United  States, 
monthly  payments  of  sixty  per  cent  of  wages, 
for  300  weeks  from  the  date  of  the  injury, 
but  not  to  amount  to  more  than  $.1.400.  or  less 
than  $1.500.  Husband,  wife,  children,  father, 
mother,  sisters,  and  brothers  only  are  to  be 
classed  as  dependents.  Dependents  residing 
outside  the  United  States  are  to  be  entitled 
to  one-half  the  above  compensation. 

In  case  of  disablement:  Nothing  for  the 
first  week.  Thereafter  monthly  payments  be- 
ginning at  the  end  of  the  first  week  as  fol- 

'Thls  report  was  received  too  late  for  careful 
nml  accurate  analysis. 
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lows:  If  it  is  complete  but  only  temporary,  of 
sixty  per  cent  of  wages,  continuing  during 
total  disablement,  but  not  longer  than  300 
weeks,  nor  to  amount  to  more  than  $3,400 
or  less  than  $1,500.  If  it  is  complete  and  per- 
manent, such  payments  to  continue  for  life.  If 
it  is  only  partial,  payments  of  sixty  per  cent ' 
of  impairment  of  earnings,  but  not  more  than 
twelve  dollars  nor  less  than  five  dollars  per 
week,  to  continue  during  disablement,  but  not 
longer  than  303  weeks. 

Periodical  payments  may  be  commuted  for 
lump  sum  payments  by  the  State  Board  of 
Compensation  Awards. 

A  State  Insurance  Fund  is  established 
and  a  state  actuary  and  a  State  Board  of 
Compensation  Awards  are  created  ; — the 
latter  board  to  consist  of  five  members, 
with  power  to  appoint  an  examining 
physician  to  represent  it  in  each  county. 
That  board  is  charged  with  the  disburse- 
ment of  the  Insurance  Fund  and  the  de- 
termination of  all  claims  for  compensa- 
tion. From  its  determination  on  certain 
questions  an  appeal  lies  to  the  courts. 

In  addition  to  the  provisions  herein- 
before summarized,  all  the  measures  re- 
viewed provide  for  prompt  notice  to  the 
employer  of  an  accident  and  of  a  claim 
for  compensation,  and  for  medical  ex- 
aminations of  injured  employes,  at  rea- 
sonable intervals,  by  the  employers'  (in 
Washington  and  Ohio  the  state's)  physi- 
cians. They  also  all  provide  for  the  mod- 
ification of  the  rate  or  the  discontinuance 
of  compensation,  when  the  conditions 
upon  which  compensation  depends  vary 
or  cease  to  exist ;  etc. 

From  the  foregoing  review  it  will  be 
perceived  that  there  are  many  substan- 
tial differences  between  the  schemes  pro- 
posed. But  all  that  will  be  possible  in 
brief  space  is  to  explain  the  causes  of 
the  principal  differences  and  to  offer  a 
few  comments  upon  them. 

ELECTIVE  AND  COMPULSORY  FEATURES 

The  first  point  of  difference  to  be  noted 
is  that  in  Illinois,Wisconsin,  and  New  Jer- 
sey it  is  an  "elective  compensation  law" 
that  is  proposed;  that  in  New  York  there 
is,  and  in  Massachusetts  and  Minnesota 
there  is  proposed,  a  "compulsory  compen- 
ation  law,"  and  in  Washington  and  Ohio 
a  "compulsory  insurance  law."  The  com- 
pulsory and  elective  compensation  laws 
reach  practically  the  same  end,  by 
different  means,  while  the  compulsory 
insurance  law  is  practically  a  compensa- 


tion law  which  goes  beyond  that  end  and 
accomplishes  a  further  purpose.  The 
only  reason  for  an  elective  compensa- 
tion law  is  doubt  as  to  the  constitution- 
ality of  a  compulsory  law.  Because  there 
is  little  doubt  of  the  constitutionality  of 
so  far  increasing  the  employer's  liability 
under  the  law  of  negligence  as  to  render 
his  position  intolerable,  and  of  then  per- 
mitting him  to  escape  it  by  assuming  the 
compensation  liability  instead,  the  elec- 
tive form  gets  around  the  constitutional 
difficulty  and  results  in  a  compen- 
sation liability,  which  although  theoret- 
ically elective  is  practically  com- 
pulsory, except  as  to  small  employers  in 
comparatively  safe  employments.  The 
compulsory  compensation  bills,  on  the 
other  hand,  go  directly  to  their  purpose, 
in  the  faith  that  the  constitutional  ob- 
jections to  the  compulsory  compensation- 
liability  are  not  sound.  The  arguments 
against  its  constitutionality  are  that  un- 
der our  constitutional  restrictions  the 
state  has  the  power  only  to  make  the 
employer  legally  liable  for  injuries  due 
to  his  faults — his  own  personal  faults 
or  those  of  his  agents  or  agencies,- — 
which  power  is  exuausted  when  the  de- 
fences of  "contributory  negligence," 
"assumption  of  risks,"  and  "fellow  ser- 
vant" are  abolished ;  and  that,  if  it  is 
desired  to  extend  the  liability  further, 
it  can  only  be  done  by  the  voluntary  act 
or  election  of  the  employer.  The  New 
York  compulsory  compensation  law 
seeks  to  avoid  this  difficulty  by  making 
the  employer  liable  only  for  accidents 
due  wholly  or  in  part  to  his  fault,  to  the 
fault  of  fellow  servants,  or  to  "trade 
risks." 

But  the  broad  compulsory  compensa- 
tion bills — those  of  Minnesota,  Massa- 
chusetts, Ohio,  and  Washington — go  fur- 
ther, and  make  the  employer  presump- 
tively liable  for  all  injuries,  with  excep- 
tions— the  burden  of  proving  an  excep- 
tion resting  upon  the  employer.  Such 
laws  would  frequently  result  in  making 
the  employer  liable  for  compensation  for 
injuries  due  solely  to  some  fault  of  the 
injured  workman  himself,  or  to  "acts  of 
God"  or  of  strangers ;  and  it  is  contended 
that  such  a  liability  is  forbidden  by  the 
"Bill  of  Rights"  in  our  constitutions.  In 
answer,  it  is  argued  in  favor  of  the  con- 
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stitutionality  of  such  a  liability,  that  for- 
eign experience  demonstrates  that  a 
broad  compensation  law  effects  a  far 
higher  average  degree  of  justice  in  prac- 
tice, as  between  employer  and  employe, 
than  any  form  of  the  law  of  negligence, 
and  therefore  does  not  in  fact  offend 
against  constitutional  provisions  designed 
to  insure  justice;  and  our  own  ex- 
perience indicates  that  it  is  necessary  for 
the  welfare  of  the  state  to  compel  the 
proprietors  of  industries  to  pay  some 
compensation,  in  all  but  exceptional 
cases,  in  order  to  prevent  the  continued 
reduction  of  large  masses  of  victims  of 
industrial  accidents  to  a  condition  of 
destitution,  and  to  relieve  the  public 
from  the  heavy  burden  of  wasteful  liti- 
gation caused  by  the  "employers'  liabil- 
ity laws." 

"Hut  the  Ohio  and  Washington  bills 
go  further  than  compensation  for  acci- 
dents regardless  of  fault.  They  also  com- 
pel employers  to  insure  the  payment  of 
such  compensation.  The  practical  advan- 
tage of  "compulsory  insurance"  over  the 
simple  liability  for  compensation  is  that  it 
protects  injured  workmen  against  the 
possible  insolvency  of  their  employers. 
The  objections  to  it  are  that  its  consti- 
tutionality is  yet  more  doubtful  than  that 
of  simple  compulsory  compensation,  and 
that  it  does  not  avoid  all  danger  of  in- 
solvency, for  the  insurance  fund  itself 
may  become  insolvent. 

The  German  scheme  of  compulsory 
insurance  (generally  esteemed  the  best), 
which  is  a  complicated  system  of  checks 
and  balances,  has  successfully  avoided  ail 
danger  on  that  score.  But  the  Nether- 
lands and  Norwegian  schemes  of  "state 
insurance,"  after  which  those  of  Wash- 
ington and  Ohio  are  patterned,  have  man- 
ifested serious  weaknesses  and  defects. 
It  must  be  said,  however,  that  the  Wash- 
ington bill  contains  provisions  designed 
to  correct  those  defects,  and  on  the  whole 
ap|>ears  to  be  a  carefully  studied  meas- 
ure. So  great  are  the  advantages  of 
compulsory  insurance  that  an  experiment 
in  it  on  a  small  scale,  as  in  Washington, 
would  lie  desirable :  but  compulsory  state 
insurance  is  too  liable  to  complete  mis- 
carriage, through  the  slightest  political 
misdirection  or  actuarial  mistake,  to 
make  it  other  than  an  extra  hazardous 
experiment,  if  it  should  be  tried  on  a 


large  scale  in  any  of  the  great  industrial 
states. 

OCCUPATIONAL  SCOPE 

The  next  point  that  calls  for  atten- 
tion is  the  scope  of  the  proposed  laws. 
For  reasons  too  lengthy  and  technical  to 
be  set  forth  here,  the  arguments  for  the 
constitutionality  and  justice  q/  and  the 
public  necessity  for  a  compulsory  com- 
pensation law  apply  with  particular  force 
to  the  more  hazardous  industries.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  European  com- 
pensation laws  apply  .only  to  such  in- 
dustries. And  in  England,  where  the  ex- 
isting compensation  law  (the  act  of 
1906)  applies  to  nearly  all  employments, 
it  was  preceded  by  an  earlier  law  (the 
act  of  1897),  which  applied  only  to  haz- 
ardous industries ;  and  there  is  a  good 
deal  in  English  experience  to  support  the 
opinion  that  whether  we  eventually  fol- 
low England's  example  to  the  extreme  of 
the  act  of  1906  or  not,  it  would  be  more 
expedient  to  follow  a  similar  course  of 
gradual  approach,  and  begin  with  a  com- 
pensation law  applying  only  to  hazard- 
ous industries.  Consequently  there  is  a 
strong  body  of  opinion  in  favor  of  what 
may  be  called  the  hazardous  industry 
limitation  for  the  first  compensation 
laws.  The  objection  to  that  limitation 
is  that  it  is  difficult  to  define  the  hazard- 
ous industries  so  as  to  include  within 
the  application  of  the  law  all  occupations 
which  are  in  fact  equally  hazardous,  and 
to  exclude  all  which  in  fact  are  com- 
paratively safe;  yet  unless  the  classifica- 
tion be  reasonably  correct  there  is  dan- 
ger that  it  will  offend  against  that  other 
constitutional  provision  which  forbids 
unreasonable  discrimination  in  the  law 
between  persons  and  classes.  The  New 
York  law  follows  the  hazardous  industry 
rule,  for  it  applies  only  to  a  small  list 
of  exceptionally  dangerous  employments. 
The  Washington  bill  does  likewise,  only 
it  applies  to  a  much  broader  list  of  dan- 
gerous employments  and  also  to  '  other 
employments  which  may  be  found  to  be 
equally  hazardous.  The  Minnesota  bill 
nominally  follows  the  same  rule  and  ap- 
plies only  to  dangerous  industries ;  but 
it  attempts  to  "straddle"  the  difficulty 
of  classification  by  classing  all  industries 
as  hazardous,  and  thus  in  effect  extends 
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its  scope  far  beyond  the  truly  hazard- 
ous industries.  The  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
New  Jersey,  Ohio,  and  Massachusetts 
bills,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  recog- 
nize the  hazardous  industry  rule,  and 
have  a  far  wider  scope. 

Even  if  the  application  of  a  compensa- 
tion law  is  not  to  be  limited  to  the 
more  dangerous  industries,  it  does  not 
follow  that  it  should  be  without  limita- 
tions. Because  the  compensation  liability 
is  generally  right,  it  does  not  follow  that 
it  is  right  always  and  under  all  condi- 
tions. There  are  many  employments  or 
conditions  of  employment  in  which  the 
common  law  rule  is  still  the  more  just 
and  expedient.  To  illustrate :  few,  if 
any,  of  the  European  compensation  laws 
apply  to  high  salaried  employes ;  there 
are  strong  reasons  for  excepting  purely 
casual  labor;  the  application  of  the  lia- 
bility to  those  workmen  who  are  aged, 
infirm,  or  of  unknown  health  or  hab- 
its undoubtedly  causes  discrimination 
against  them  in  employment  and  tends 
to  increase  the  number  of  the  unemploy- 
ed; and  where  the  position  of  the  em- 
ploye approaches  that  of  an  independent 
contractor  the  justice  and  public  policy 
of  the  compensation  liability  is  question- 
able. 

The  broad-scope  bills  under  considera- 
tion all  recognize  the  necessity  for  some 
limitations  upon  the  scope  of  the  liability, 
but  adopt  different  limitations.  Thus  the 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin  bills  are  limited  to 
apply  only  to  employment  in  the  employ- 
er's trade  or  business — a  reasonable  limi- 
tation, but  not  so  definite  in  practice  as 
it  appears  upon  first  impression  or  as  is 
desirable.  The  Minnesota  bill  has  practi- 
cally the  same  limitation,  but  is  further 
limited  in  application  to  workmen  and 
laborers  (a  class  meant  to  be  distin- 
guished from  clerks,  salaried  employes, 
etc.).  The  New  Jersey  bill  has  the  widest 
scope,  and  excepts  only  "casual"  labor, 
and  the  Wisconsin  bill  also  excepts  "cas- 
ual" labor;  (but  "casual  labor"  is  also  a 
phrase  of  doubtful  meaning,  which  is  lia- 
ble to  be  construed  so  as  to  exclude  from 
the  benefits  of  the  law  some  of  the  most 
dangerous  kinds  of  labor,  such  as  dock 
labor,  which  most  unquestionably  should 
be  included).  The  Massachusetts  bill 
seeks  to  let  out  small  employers  by  ex- 


cluding those  who  employ  not  more  than 
five  persons,  and  provides  a  way  by 
which  the  aged  and  infirm  may  be  ex- 
cepted  from  the  application  of  the  law. 
The  latter  exception  is  good;  but  there 
are  serious  objections  to  the  former,  for 
it  would  except  from  the  application  of 
the  law  some  of  the  most  dangerous  em- 
ployments, and  would  make  the  applica- 
tion of  the  liability'and  the  right  to  com- 
pensation depend  upon  a  fact,  which  is 
often  most  uncertain  and  difficult  to 
prove.  The  similar  exception  in  the 
Ohio  bill  is  better,  because  it  is  more 
definite  and  has  a  practical  relation  to 
the  "fellow-servant"  risk. 

LEGAL  MACHINERY  PROPOSED 

In  another  direction  the  bills  differ 
in  their  scope.  At  the  one  extreme  the 
New  Jersey  bill,  for  example,  is  confined 
closely  to  its  subject,  i.  e.,  the  change  in 
the  substantive  law  governing  the  liabil- 
ity of  employer  to  employe.  The  Minne- 
sota bill,  at  the  other  extreme,  besides 
reaching  into  the  field  of  insurance  law, 
establishes  a  novel  system  of  official 
boards  and  a  code  of  procedure  for  the 
control  and  determination  of  settlements 
and  disputes  concerning  compensation. 
There  is  no  disagreement  but  that  when 
a  compensation  law  is  established  its 
operation  may  be  improved  by  regulating 
insurance  of  the  liability,  by  controlling 
private  settlements,  and  by  establishing 
boards  of  experts  to  aid  or — in  first 
instance — to  replace  the  courts  in  the 
determination  of  disputes.  But  it  is  ob- 
jected to  the  Minnesota  project  (and  to 
the  somewhat  less  ambitious  projects  of 
the  Wisconsin  and  Massachusetts  bills) 
that  the  attempt  to  cover  all  these  sub- 
jects at  once,  especially  where  it  entails 
an  expensive  system  of  novel  boards  of 
officials,  more  than  doubles  the  doubts 
and  dangers  of  the  experiment  in  com- 
pensation ;  and  that  it  would  be  more  ex- 
pedient, as  a  first  step,  simply  to  enact 
the  compensation  liability — as  in  the 
New  Jersey  bill — and  later  to  make  such 
corrections  and  improvements  in  pro- 
cedure and  in  collateral  branches  of  the 
law  as  experience  may  dictate  to  be  ap- 
propriate. 

Involved  in  this  topic  is  the  right  to 
trial  by  jury.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
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much  of  the  uncertainty  and  miscarriage 
of  justice  under  the  present  law  arises 
from  trial  by  jury.  It  is  therefore  de- 
sirable to  avoid  that  method  of  deter- 
mination of  the  liability  and  of  the 
amount  of  liability  as  much  as  possible. 
But  in  some  of  the  states  the  right  to 
trial  by  jury  is  preserved  by  their  con- 
stitutions and  cannot  be  absolutely  abol- 
ished ;  while  in  other  states  that  consti- 
tutional restriction  is  less  clear  or  does 
not  exist;  and  consequently  we  find  that 
the  measures  under  review  differ  widely 
in  this  particular.  The  New  York  law, 
for  example,  makes  no  attempt  to  avoid 
jury  trials,  except  to  permit  voluntary 
arbitrations.  Under  the  Wisconsin,  Il- 
linois, and  Xew  Jersey  bills,  the  compen- 
sation liability  is  to  be  assumed  by  con- 
tract, by  which  contract  the  right  to  trial 
by  jury  is  to  be  deemed  waived.  Under 
the  Minnesota,  Ohio,  and  Washington 
bills,  a  preliminary  trial,  before  a  board 
of  arbitration  under  the  first,  and  a  de- 
termination by  a  state  department  under 
the  two  latter,  must  precede  any  resort 
to  the  courts.  And  under  the  Massachu- 
setts bill  a  method  of  arbitration  is  pro- 
vided as  an  alternative  to  resort  to  the 
courts.  How  far  these  methods  would 
succeed  in  their  ultimate  purpose  of 
avoiding  long  drawn  out  and  uncertain 
litigation,  and  how  far  the  substituted 
methods  of  determining  compensation 
would  be  satisfactory,  is  problematical. 

EXTENT  OF  THE  EMPLOYER'S  LIABILITY 

The  next  point  of  difference  to  be 
noted  is  the  extent  to  which  the  liability 
of  the  employer — who  is  made  liable  or 
has  elected  the  liability  for  compensa- 
tion—  for  full  damages  for  negligence  is 
retained.  The  compensation  liability  is 
based  upon  the  theory  that  physical  ac- 
cidents are  generally  unavoidable,  and 
due  not  so  much  to  fault  or  wrong  as  to 
necessary  risk,  the  consequences  of 
which  employers  and  injured  workmen 
should  share  between  them.  To  carry 
out  that  theory  the  compensation  laws 
require  the  employer  to  pay  his  injured 
workmen  some  equitable  proportion  of 
their  wage-losses  from  accidents,  except 
where  the  injury  can  be  shown  to  be 
due  to  the  injured  workman's  wilful  mis- 


conduct. If  that  theory  and  practice  be 
just,  then  the  employer,  on  his  side, 
should  be  left  liable  for  full  damages 
only  for  accidents  due  to  his  wilful  mis- 
conduct. But  here  we  encounter  the  ob- 
jection, that  it  is  probably  unconstitu- 
tional to  deprive  an  employe  of  the  right 
to  recover  full  damages  for  an  injury 
due  to  his  employer's  personal  and  posi- 
tive wrong,  whether  wilful  or  otherwise. 
The  Minnesota,  Ohio,  and  Washing- 
ton bills  are  based  upon  the  opinion  that 
this  objection  is  not  sound,  and  relieve 
the  employer  from  all  liability  for  dam- 
ages to  employes  under  any  condi- 
tions. The  Massachusetts  bill  successfully 
avoids  this  objection  by  leaving  the  em- 
ployer liable  for  damages  under  "cir- 
cumstances where  he  would  be  liable  at 
common  law."  The  New  Jersey  bill 
avoids  it  by  making  the  liability  a  mat- 
ter of  contract,  by  which  contract  the 
liability  for  compensation  is  substituted 
for  all  others.  The  Illinois  and  Wis- 
consin bills  do  the  same,  except  that  the 
Wisconsin  bill  leaves  the  employer  liable 
for  damages  for  "wilful  misconduct," 
and  the  Illinois  bill  leaves  him  similarly 
liable  where  he  wilfully  fails  to  comply 
with  "statutory  safety  regulations."  This 
last  exception  is  designed  to  promote 
safety,  but  it  aroused  the  opposition  of 
Illinois  employers.  The  reason  for  their 
objection  to  it  is  that  statutory  safety 
regulations  are  often  far  from  definite; 
— they  may  provide,  for  instance,  that 
machinery  shall  be  made  "as  safe  as 
possible,"  or  be  guarded  "where  prac- 
ticable," and  it  is  the  prevailing  expert 
opinion  that  they  are  must  effective  in 
that  form.  It  is  always  a  matter  of  ex- 
pert opinion  whether  such  regulations 
have  been  complied-  with  ;  and  although 
an  employer  may  have  exercised  his 
best  judgment  in  complying  therewith, 
yet,  in  case  of  accident,  it  is  always 
possible  to  procure  an  alleged  ex- 
pert to  testify  to  an  adverse  opinion. 
Such  testimony  is  sufficient  to  carry  a 
case  to  the  jury ;  and  a  jury  is  always 
prone  to  decide  to  some  extent  against 
the  employer.  Consequently,  the  effect 
of  such  a  provision  would  be  to  leave 
the  employers  still  liable  to  actions  for 
full  damages  in  a  large  proportion  of 
cases,  and  to  perpetuate  the  evils  of  the 
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negligence  law  as  against  them.  There- 
fore, while  apparently  reasonable,  this 
proposed  provision  is  really  most  unfair 
and  harmful.  The  effect  of  a  similar 
right  reserved  under  the  Washington 
bill,  to  hold  the  employer  liable  for  the 
practical  equivalent  of  full  damages  to 
the  state,  would  probably  be  different ; 
for  tiler.-  the  question  would  be  tried  upon 
its  merits,  unbiased  by  sympathy,  and 
according  to  a  consistent  line  of  expert 
opinion  as  to  safety  methods.  The  New 
York  compulsory  compensation  law  fol- 
lows an  entirely  different  course.  It  im- 
poses an  additional  liability  for  com- 
pensation and  leaves  the  employer  liable 
for  damages  as  before.  To  the  injured 
employe  is  given  an  option  between  the 
two  liabilities,  after  the  accident.  This 
tends  to  perpetuate  the  evils  of  the  negli- 
gence law,  which  the  compensation  law  is 
designed  to  cure.  Nevertheless  many 
working  people  (as  is  illustrated  by  the 
objection  of  the  Chicago  Federation  of 
Labor  to  the  Illinois  bill)  are  inclined  to 
insist  upon  it ;  anil  their  insistence  is 
excusable  The  only  relief  they  have 
known  from  the  injustices  of  the  "com- 
mon law"  has  been  obtained  from  the 
"employers'  liability  laws,"  and  they  are 
•  reluctant  to  abandon  that  path  of  appar- 
ent improvement  in  favor  of  "compensa- 
tion laws,"  with  the  results  of  which 
they  are  not  familiar  and  of  the  purpose 
of  which  they  are  naturally  suspicious. 

VOLUNTARY  RELIEF  PLANS 

Many  of  the  most  humane  and  con- 
siderate of  American  employers  have 
been  disposed  to  oppose  the  movement 
for  compensation  laws,  because  they 
have  established  or.are  establishing  in 
their  industries  schemes  for  the  insur- 
ance of  their  workmen  against  accidents, 
sickness,  etc..  which  a  rigid  compensa- 
tion  law  would  seriously  interfere  with. 

Experience  in  England  indicates  that 
often  such  schemes  are  far  more  ben- 
eficial to  the  workmen  affected  than  the 
general  compensation  law,  because  they 
are  better  adapted  to  the  particular  in- 
dustry to  which  they  respectively  apply. 
Therefore  the  English  law  permits  such 
schemes,  as  a  substitute  for  the  liability 
for  compensation  under  the  law.  provid- 
ed that  they  yield  benefits  to  the  work- 


men equivalent  to  those  of  the  law ;  or, 
if  the  workmen  contribute,  equivalent  to 
those  of  the  law  in  addition  to  the  con- 
tributions of  the  workmen.  ]t  is  most 
desirable  that  this  permission  should  be 
incorporated  in  our  proposed  American 
laws;  and  that  it  should  be  most  liberal 
in  its  terms,  provided  that  its  conditions 
be  substantially  complied  with.  Of  the 
measures  reviewed,  only  the  Massachu- 
setts bill  contains  any  such  permission. 
The  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  bills  per- 
mit voluntary  mutual  insurance  schemes 
—which  may  require  contributions  from 
the  workmen, — but  only  upon  condition 
that  they  provide  compensation  c.ractly 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
bills. 

COMPENSATION  PROVISIONS 

We  turn  now  to  the  compensation 
schedules.  It  is  in  this  respect  that  com- 
parative uniformity  is  most  desirable  in 
the  laws  of  the  different  states,  in  order 
that  the  cost  of  compensation  may  be 
uniform  in  all.  But,  in  this  respect  there 
is  extreme  diversity, — although  it  is  not 
apparent  upon  first  impression,  for  the 
reason  that  the  principal  factors  of  cost 
in  a  compensation  law  are  the  problem- 
atical results  in  practice  of  apparently 
minor  provisions.  For  example,  if  we 
should  compare  some  two  of  the  above 
mentioned  bills,  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  conclude  that  the  one  which  allowed 
the  higher  maximum  rates  and  the  longer 
continuing  periods  of  compensation 
would  necessarily  be  the  more  expen- 
sive. And  it  would  be  an  equal  mistake 
to  conclude  that  the  bill  which  would 
cost  employers  the  more  would  therefore 
be  the  more  beneficial  to  the  victims  of 
accidents ; — it  might,  on  the  contrary, 
build  up  a  class  of  parasites  upon  com- 
pensation. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  case  of  dis- 
ablement, the  New  York  law  and  the 
Minnesota,  Massachusetts,  and  New  Jer- 
sey bills  provide  for  no  compensation  for 
the  first  two  weeks.  The  Wisconsin  bill 
gives  none  unless  the  disablement  lasts 
longer  than  twenty-nine  days,  and  even 
then  none  for  the  first  week.  Tt  is  a 
condition  and  not  a  theory  which  com- 
pels this  apparent  hardship.  Human  na- 
ture is  so  constituted  that  men  will  gen- 
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erally,  upon  slight  excuse,  take  a  vaca- 
tion upon  half  pay,  and  foreign  experi- 
ence indicates  that  without  this  "wait- 
ing period"  a  large  proportion  of  triHing 
injuries  would  be  turned  into  apparent 
disablements  and  the  cost  of  compensa- 
tion consequently  af>f>ro.rimatclv  doubled. 
The  Illinois  bill  runs  the  dangers  of  this 
consequence  when  it  allows  compensa- 
tion from  the  date  of  the  injury.  In 
Washington  this  difficulty  is  met  by  mak- 
ing the  compensation  and  medical  ex- 
penses, etc..  for  the  first  three  weeks 
payable  out  of  a  First  Aid  Fund  to- 
wards which  the  workmen  contribute 
one-half.  The  purpose  of  requiring  such 
contributions  from  them  is  that  they  may 
be  made  to  feel  the  consequences  of  im- 
positions upon  the  fund,  and  thereby 
be  impelled  to  support  all  measures  found 
to  be  necessary  to  prevent  such  imposi- 
tions. 

There   is   a   similar   danger   with   the 
provisions   in    these   bills   which    require 
the  employer,  immediately  after  an  in- 
jury, to  furnish  medical  and  surgical  at- 
tendance, supplies,    treatment    etc.,    for 
long  periods  (e.  g.  ninety  days).    It  is  not 
the  liability  for  such  expenses  in  seri- 
ous cases  which  employers  have  to  fear, 
but  rather  that  they  will  be  held  liable 
up  to  the  maximum  in  nearly  every  case, 
however  unnecessary.      Foreign  experi- 
ence indicates  that  under  such  provisions 
there  is  serious  danger  that  there  will 
grow  up  a  class  of  "ambulance  chasing" 
doctors  to  replace  our  "ambulance  chas- 
ing"  lawyers.     And   this  danger   is  not 
altogether  avoided  by  providing  that  the 
employer  himself  shall  provide  the  physi- 
cian, medicines,  etc.,  where   he   is  also 
made  liable  to  others  for  their  cost   if 
he  does  not  provide  them,  unless  juris- 
diction to  determine  the  necessity  of  such 
provision  be  lodged  in  some  readily  ac- 
cessible   person.      The  English    law    is 
based  upon  the  assumption  that  no  such 
provision  is  necessary,  because  the  em- 
ployer's  self-interest   to   reduce   his   lia- 
bility  for  compensation   will   impel   him 
to  provide  all  that   is  necessary  to  cure 
the  injured  workman :  and  English  ex- 
perience,   on    the    whole,    sustains    this 
contention. 

In  the  objection  cited  to  the  maximum 
limitations  upon  the  amount  of  compen- 


sation in  the  New  Jersey  bill,    there    is 
to  be  noted  an  insistence  on  the  part  of 
the  representatives  of  labor  that    com- 
pensation for  death  should    be   equal    to 
compensation    for   permanent   and   com- 
plete disablement.     This  is  a  survivance 
of  the  idea  of  revenge,  of  blood-money, 
t   reparation   for  a   wrong,   which   was 
the  basis  of  the  older  laws  wlrich  we  are 
seeking  to  displace.     Compensation,   on 
the  contrary,  aims  to  relieve  material  dis- 
tress.    In  case  of  death  the  workman  is 
gone,  and  it  is  only  his  dependents  who 
are  left  and  whose  needs  are  to  be  pro- 
vided  for  only  so  far  and  so  long  as 
they  cannot  provide  for  them  themselves. 
But  where  the  workman   is  completely 
disabled  there  is  one  more  person  to  be 
completely  provided   for;  and   if  he  is 
permanently  disabled  that  condition  con- 
tinues for  his  life,  which  may  be  long. 
Therefore  there  is  every  reason  why  the 
maximum     compensation    for   complete 
and    permanent    disablement    should   be 
larger  than  that  for  death,  and  that  it 
should  be  as  large  as  industry  can  bear. 
Under   the   English    law,    compensation 
for  such  disablement  continues  for  life 
(while  that  for  death  is  limited  to  three 
years'  wages).     It  is  in  that  direction- 
after  compensation  is  first  established  on 
a  milder  scale  and  insurance  rates  are 
adjusted  and  worked  down  to  a  normal 
basis — that  the  workingmen  should  seek 
to  obtain  an  extension  of  the  maximum 
of  compensation. 

There  are  two  ideas  which  influence 
the  measure  of  compensation.  The  first 
is  that  of  private  justice,  which  requires 
that  compensation  should  be  in  some  de- 
gree proportioned  to  the  wage  loss ;  and 
the  second  is  that  of  social  welfare, 
which  requires  that,  except  for  his  own 
certain  and  serious  fault,  no  victim  of 
accident  should  thereby  be  reduced  to 
destitution  and  made  dependent  upon 
public  charity.  The  simple  compensa- 
tion bills  which  have  been  reviewed  are 
formulated  principally  in  accordance 
with  the  first  idea ;  the  Washington  bill, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  based  entirely  upon 
the  second.  That  bill  provides  for  equal 
compensation  for  all  injured  workmen  or 
their  dependents,  regardless  of  differ- 
ences in  wages.  It  provides  a  very  low 
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rate  of  compensation,  to  continue,  how- 
ever, during  disability  or  condition  of  de- 
pendence without  time  limitation.  Its 
one  purpose,  towards  which  all  its  pro- 
visions are  consistently  directed,  is  to  • 
prevent  absolute  destitution.  Beyond  the 
provision  for  bare  maintenance  which  it 
assures,  it  leaves  upon  the  higher  waged 
workmen  the  burden  of  insuring  them- 
selves. It  is  an  interesting  synthesis 
of  state-socialism  and  individualism, 
which  may  produce  most  beneficial  social 
results.  The  simple  compensation  idea, 
however,  is  more  in  accord  with  our  con- 
stitutional principles. 

Only  the  New  Jersey  and  Ohio  bills 
mention  non-resident  alien  dependents. 
The  first  would  give  them  no  compensa- 
tion; the  second  would  give  them  half 
compensation;  while  all  the  other  bills 
would  give  them  equal  treatment  with 
citizens.  The  last  course  would  sub- 
ject employers  to  numerous  false  claims, 
induced  by  the  much  larger  compara- 
tive value  of  money  abroad,  which  it 
would  be  difficult  and  expensive  to  dis- 
prove. The  first  course  would  be  clearly 
unjust  to  the  real  dependents  of  immi- 
grant workmen.  The  middle  course, 
therefore,  appears  to  be  the  most  just 
and  expedient. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  all  the  measures 
discussed  call  for  the  payment  of  com- 
pensation weekly  or  otherwise  periodical- 
ly;— only  the  New  York  law  provides 
a  lump  sum  payment  as  compensation 
for  death.  It  would  appear  that  the  au- 
thors of  these  measures  have  not  fully 
comprehended  the  practical  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  such  a  procedure,  for  they 
have  not  fully  regulated  the  conditions 
and  methods  of  such  payments.  The 
workmen  anticipate  that  such  payments 
will  be  made  to  them  in  cash  at  their 
residences  at  hours  convenient  to  them. 
Employers  anticipate  that  such  payments 
will  be  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
payment  of  wages  to  their  regular  em- 
ployes or  else  be  forwarded  by  check. 
Neither  of  these  methods  will  be  mu- 
tually satisfactory  and  either  will  in- 
volve serious  hardships,  difficulties,  and 
expense  upon  one  side.  And  the  diffi- 
culties are  increased  and  dangers  in- 
curred in  the  case  of  payments  to  nu- 


merous dependents  who  reside  at  or  have 
removed  to  a  distance  from  the  em- 
ployer, and  whose  right  to  payments  will 
depend  upon  the  continuance  of  certain 
conditions.  Although  the  inability  of  the 
working  classes  generally  to  manage 
lump  sums  of  money  profitably  make 
periodical  payments  generally  preferable, 
yet  it  is  questionable  whether  it  would 
not  be  fairer  to  employers  and  preventive 
of  many  probable  disputes  and  abuses, 
to  provide  for  lump-sum  payments  in 
case  of  death,  and  then,  if  found  desir- 
able, to  provide  for  the  management  and 
distribution  of  such  sums  and  their 
income  by  special  court  or  administra- 
tive officers. 

The  foregoing  comments  touch  merely 
upon  a  few  of  the  salient  points  and 
principal  points  of  difference  in  the 
measures  discussed,  and  by  no  means 
cover  the  field  or  give  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  complexities  of  the  problem. 
Enough,  however,  has  been  presented  to 
support  the  wisdom  of  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Massachusetts  Commission : 
"that  further  investigation  and  study 
should  be  undertaken." 

So  much  space  has  been  required  to 
discuss  the  main  features  of  the  bills 
presented  that  none  is  left  for  a  consid- 
eration of  the  material  contained  in  the 
reports  of  the  commissions.  It  can  only 
be  stated  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader 
who  may  desire  to  study  the  subject  fur- 
ther, that  a  digest  of  the  foreign  compen- 
sation laws,  a  good  history  of  the  com- 
pensation movement  in  America,  and  a 
thorough  brief  upon  the  constitutional 
law  involved  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Minnesota  Report;  an  equally  thorough 
brief  on  the  constitutional  law  is  in  the 
Washington  Report ;  instructive  explana- 
tory notes  upon  the  provisions  of  the 
proposed  bill  and  some  accident  statistics 
are  in  the  Wisconsin  Report ;  a  great  deal 
of  valuable  statistical  material  is  in  the 
Illinois  Report1 ;  and  a  digest  of  the  for- 
eign compensation  laws,  accompanied 
with  exhaustive  studies  of  the  English 
and  German  schemes  and  other  valua- 
able  national  material,  in  the  Ohio  Report. 

'For  the  latest  and  most  complete  statistical 
Information  bearing  upon  the  probable  cost  of 
"compensation."  see  Bulletin  of  Bureau  of  Labor 
(U  S.).  No.  90,  September,  1910. 
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PERSONAL  EQUATIONS  IN  INDUSTRIAL  STRIFE 
GRAHAM  TAYLOR 


While  personal  equations  when  over 
emphasized  unnecessarily  complicate  our 
industrial  problems,  they  are  shown  by 
recent  events  to  be  inevitably  influential. 
To  charge  that  real  industrial  differences 
are  due  to  unjust  and  hard-hearted  em- 
ployers or  to  bad  and  hot-headed  walk- 
ing delegates  of  labor  unions  frequently 
aggravates  a  situation  already  danger- 
ously difficult.  Overhearing  a  little 
group  of  employers  accounting  in  this 
way  for  an  interruption  of  business  that 
extended  all  over  the  city,  another  of 
larger  mold  remarked:  "The  trouble 
with  these  men  is  that  they  do  not  know 
their  difficulties  to  be  due  to  the  clash 
of  wo/ld-wide  forces  at  variance  over 
real  issues."  For  the  lack  of  just  this 
historical  background,  and  of  knowledge 
sufficient  to  interpret  the  present  by  the 
past,  many  a  conflict  is  needlessly  be- 
gun and  disastrously  continued. 

PERSONAL  MEDIATION  OF  PEACE 

Xevertheless,  the  personalities  in- 
volved in  these  fatuous  struggles  mag- 
nify or  minimize  their  worse  and  bet- 
ter results.  The  most  amazing  trans- 
formation scene  ever  brought  about  in 
American  industrial  warfare  by  a  change 
of  personal  management  is  witnessed  in 
the  outcome  of  the  prolonged,  de- 
termined, and  bitterly  contested  issue  be- 
tween the  Buck's  Stove  and  Range  Com- 
pany and  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  While  the  conflict  raged,  concili- 
ation seemed  as  impossible  to  the  out- 
sider as  was  anything  short  of  the  an- 
nihilation of  the  other  to  each  contest- 
ant. Yet  no  sooner  had  the  management 
of  this  company  passed,  on  the  death  of 
the  leader  of  the  fight,  to  the  hands  of 
his  successor,  than  this  apparently  irre- 
pressible conflict  was  found  to  be  amen- 
able to  a  settlement  by  the  parties  them- 
selves, which  is  officially  reported  to 
have  been  "adjusted  upon  mutually  hon- 
orable terms,  satisfactorily  to  all  con- 
cerned." The  company's  attorneys  were 
at  once  withdrawn  from  the  case  against 
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the  federation  pending  before  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  which  thereupon 
threw  it  out  of  court  as  "a  moot  case." 
Former  friends  and  foes  straightway 
shifted  their  positions  to  opposite  sides 
in  the  fight. 

"Minority  stockholders"  sought  to  re- 
strain the  company  and  the  federation 
from  carrying  out  their  pact  of  peace 
under  a  claim  for  threefold  damages  of 
$750,000.  The  Federation  of  Labor, 
whose  executive  officers  were  still  un- 
der suspended  sentence  for  contempt  of 
court  in  the  alleged  publication  of  the 
boycott  against  the  company,  recom- 
mended "that  every  legitimate  effort  be 
made  to  overcome  the  antagonism  now 
being  directed  at  the  Buck's  Stove  and 
Range  Company."  These  very  officials, 
with  their  liberty  still  hanging  in  the  bal- 
ance, declared  that  this  company,  which 
had  been  their  implacable  foe,  is  now 
"entitled  to  the  courtesy,  consideration, 
and  patronage  of  all."  Its  new  manage- 
ment was  congratulated  "for  its  exhibi- 
tion of  fairness  and  good  judgment  in 
agreeing  to  the  settlement,"  and  in  turn 
the  new  manager  presented  with  his  com- 
pliments, through  President  Gompers,  a 
souvenir  to  each  of  the  delegates  to  the 
convention  of  the  federation. 

It  would  surely  be  the  irony  of  fate  if, 
in  these  piping  times  of  peace,  Messrs. 
Gompers,  Mitchell,  and  Morrison  should 
have  their  sentences  to  jail  for  contempt 
of  court  sustained  after  the  original  case 
had  been  thrown  out  because  of  the  with- 
drawal of  the  plaintiff's  prosecution. 

EMPLOYERS  LEAD  IN  LEGISLATION 

Personal  influence  has  recently  been 
recognized  to  be  potent  in  securing  equit- 
able industrial  legislation  where  the  dis- 
trust of  both  parties  interested  had  long 
prevented  its  enactment.  No  more  nota- 
ble recognition  of  this  fact  has  been 
given  than  by  the  labor  members  of  two 
legislative  commissions  in  Illinois.  Ad- 
dressing their  colleagues  at  the  success- 
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ful  conclusion  of  the  work  of  drafting 
the  law  for  the  health,  safety,  and  com- 
fort of  employes,  which  the  Legislature 
enacted  without  opposition,  they  said : 
"As  representatives  of  labor  we  believe 
that  the  spirit  of  fairness  manifested  by 
the  members  of  the  commission  repre- 
senting the  employers  emphasizes  great- 
ly the  value  of  conference  and  discus- 
sion of  our  problems,  to  the  end  that  we 
may  find  the  common  ground  upon 
which  both  sides  may  stand  without  sac- 
rifice of  either  principle  or  self-respect." 
Referring  to  the  representatives  of  the 
public  as  those  whose  duty  it  would  have 
been,  under  less  favorable  circum- 
stances, to  hold  the  balance  of  power 
and  to  act  as  mediators,  they  declared 
that  their  mediation  was  rendered  un- 
necessary "owing  to  a  truly  remarkable 
spirit  of  harmony  and  mutual  confidence 
by  which  the  divi:ion  lines  were  at  once 
practically  abolished." 

More  than  to  any  other  member  of 
the  commission  this  harmony  was  due  to 
one  of  the  employers,  who  was  also  ap- 
pointed to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mision  on  employers'  liability.  At  the 
conclusion  of  its  work  his  labor  col- 
leagues again  expressed  their  apprecia- 
tion of  his  services  in  the  following 
toast : 

Here  is  to  Charles  Piez!  One  of  the  best 
fellows  of  our  long  remembrance ;  one  of  the 
finest  of  Chicago's  citizens;  one  of  the  most 
unselfish  nn<!  puhlic-spirited  of  Illinois's  cap- 
tains of  industry;  whose  good  fellowship  has 
been  our  good  fortune  and  pleasure;  whose 
sterling  citizenship  has  been  our  inspiration; 
whose  unselfish  puhlic-spirited  service  has  been 
the  glory  of  a  worthy  life.  All  hail,  Charles 
Piez! 

It  is  as  great  a  misfortune  to  the  labor- 
ing population  of  Illinois  as  it  is  to  all 
employers  and  other  citizens  of  the 
State,  that  the  opposition  of  the  Chi- 
cago Federation  of  Labor  prevented  this 
commission  from  rendering  a  unanimous 
report.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  its 
just  and  carefully  studied  conclusions, 
which  have  been  embodied  in  a  bill  pend- 
ing before  the  Legislature,  may  be  en- 
acted into  a  law  combining  the  regula- 
tion of  compensation  for  loss  by  accident 
or  occupational  disease  with  such  pro- 
vision for  employers'  liability  as  will 
not  involve  the  surrender  of  the  right  to 


enter  suit  for  damages.  The  State  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  is  supporting  this  meas- 
ure in  accordance  with  the  action  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  which 
recommended  the  "utmost  endeavors  to 
•  secure  the  enactment  of  a  compre- 
hensive and  liberal  workingmen's  com- 
pensation law,  as  uniform  as  possible, 
in  every  state  of  the  Union." 

TOO  PERSONAL  LEADERSHIP 

Personality  has  recently  played  a  sin- 
ister part  in  the  leadership  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America.  The  suc- 
cessor of  John  Mitchell  in  the  presi- 
dency of  this  great  union  never  proved 
to  be  a  large  enough  man  to  concede  the 
greater  popularity  of  his  predecessor 
without  resenting  it  as  a  reflection  upon 
himself.  Consciously  or  unconsciously, 
this  narrow  self-consciousness  seemed 
to  affect  his  official  policies  and  his  per- 
sonal attitude  toward  large  groups  of  his 
constituents.  The  loss  of  nearly  3.  year's 
work  and  profits  to  the  coal  miners  and 
operators  of  Illinois  was  due  more  to  a 
strike  against  the  president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  than  to  any  serious  dif- 
ferences between  the  mine  owners  and 
their  men.  When  their  issue  was  taken 
to  the  United  Mine  Workers'  Conven- 
tion by  the  miners'  leaders  in  Illinois, 
President  T.  L.  Lewis  failed  of  re-elec- 
tion by  a  vote  of  98,000  for  his  succes- 
sor, John  P.  White,  to  72,000  for  him- 
self. Then  it  was  that  a  reprisal  was 
sprung  in  the  passage  of  an  action  con- 
demning the  National  Civic  Federation, 
which  will  compel  John  Mitchell  to  re- 
sign either  his  position  at  the  head^of  its 
department  of  trade  agreements  or  his 
membership  in  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America.  If  this  hasty,  ill-advised, 
and  narrow  action,  which  was  foisted 
upon  the  convention,  were  referred  to 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  their  love  and  loyalty  to  John 
Mitchell  would  be  expressed  by  a  vote 
far  more  overwhelming  than  that  by 
which  they  repudiated  the  jealousy  of 
their  former  leader. 

WHERE  FAIRNESS  FRAMES  THE  LAW 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  attest  the  fairness 
and  good  fellowship  of  the  representa- 
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live  operators  and  miners  serving  on 
the  mining  investigating  commission  of 
Illinois  in  framing  a  bill  for  a  law 
to  conserve  life  and  property  in  the  min- 
ing industry  of  the  state.  They  are  all 
frank,  fearless,  manly  men,  vigilantly  in- 
tent, indeed,  upon  serving  the  interests 
of  those  whom  they  respectively  repre- 
sent, but  generality  just  in  seeing  and 
conceding  one  another's  claim  to  justice. 
No  more  patient  or  painstaking  care 
could  be  taken  in  meeting  the  demand 
for  technical  knowledge  and  practical  ex- 
perience in  legislating  justly  for  these 
complicated  interests  than  these  men 
have  exacted  of  themselves  and  one  an- 
other. 

All  the  mines  of  the  state  arc  heartily 
and  promptly  complying  with  their  bill 
for  protection  from  fin-  in  mines,  which 
has  already  been  enacted.  A  disaster 
such  as  the  Gierry  mine  suffered  from 
a  fire  without  any  explosion  will  scarce- 


ly be  possible  if  the  provisions  of  this 
law  are  strictly  enforced. 

FOR  THE  HEROES  OF  CHERRY 

The  trustees  of  the  Art  Institute  in 
Chicago  have  honored  themselves  and 
the  manhood  of  their  state  by  deciding 
to  build  a  memorial  fountain 'as  a  trib- 
ute to  the  memory  of  those  avho  lost 
or  risked  their  lives  on  duty  or  in  the 
rescue  work  at  Cherry  mine.  The  Car- 
negie Hero  Fund  Commission  has  il- 
lumined its  list  of  heroes  by  adding 
the  names  of  the  eleven  rescuers  who 
died  in  the  descent  and  of  the  two  brnve 
miners,  Walter  Waite  and  George  F.<My, 
whose  experience  and  courage  saved  their 
own  lives  and  those  of  eighteen  others 
\yho  were  entombed  for  eight  days.  Il- 
linois may  well  be  proud  of  having  made 
the  most  generous  provision  for  the  fam- 
ilies of  those  who  died  at  Cherry  that 
such  sufferers  have  ever  received,  as  a 
partial  compensation  for  their  irretriev- 
able loss. 
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LILIAN  BRANDT,  Contributing  Editor 
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It  is  a  stalwart  figure  of  a  man  that  stnnds 
out  from  the  pages  of  Professor  Urooks's 
biography — string  10  achieve  success  anil  to 
resist  temptation  :  prepared  to  make  (he  enor- 
mous routine  work  of  a  railruail  office  slip 
smoothly  along,  or  to  meet  the  government's 
emergency  of  equipping  and  tracking  a  ter- 
minal for  Cuban  War  troops  on  six  days' 
notice:  diplomatic  enough  on  one  hand  to 
hold  his  men  from  a  hasty  strike,  and  on 
the  other  hand  to  secure  for' them  full  justice 
from  the  directors.  Here  was  a  glutton  for 
work,  known  in  his  first  meager  clerical  job 
on'  West  as  a  "tremendous  ovcrtimer".  a  rmn 
who  reorgani/ed  and  gave  substance  to  flabby 
roads  in  his  twenties,  was  president  of  the 
Long  Islam)  Railroad  at  thirty-three,  when  'ie 
had  been  out  of  Harvard  but  ten  years,  and 
died  at  forty-one  after  n  life  «o  full  and  pur- 
poseful that  the  ,?on  pages  of  the  Iwok  give 
only  glimpses  of  the  work  he  did  in  the 
world  and  of  the  good  causes  he  served.  It 
persuades  us  once  more  of  the  truth  of  the 
old  story,  now  discredited  on  many  hands,  that 


any  American  boy  who  has  it  in  him  cnn  be- 
come president. 

The  angle  of  his  approach  to  social  work  was 
unusual.  All  through  collepc  he  had  planned 
that  in  some  way  he  would  serve  his  fellow 
men.  When  the  time  for  decision  came,  he 
chose  business  with  the  definite  purj«ise  of 
rendering  his  service  through  it.  His  great 
contribution  to  us  was  the  practical  demonstra- 
tion that  in  the  most  commercial  of  ages  and 
of  surroundings — for  the  Long  Island  presi- 
dency brought  him  into  close  contact  with 
Wall  street — a  man  may  succeed,  nut  in  spite 
of  his  idcal«.  but  in  conformily  with  tlu-m. 
Any  reader  must  be  in  hearty  agreement  wuh 
the  author's  main  expressed  purpose  to  bring 
this  lesson  Imme  to  young  men,  particularly 
to  those  in  college. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  his  social  service 
grew  out  of  his  varying  tasks.  From  hi«- gen- 
eral railroad  experience  he  became  a  believer 
in  trades  unions  and  in  the  railroad  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  From  his  work  in  the  South  he  was 
interested  in  the  Xegro.  And  from  his  resi- 
dence in  N'ew  York  lie  came  to  have  so  vivid 
an  appreciation  of  the  life  of  the  poor  and 
of  the  immigrant,  that  he  gave  uncounted 
hours  and  thought  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Fifteen,  which  struck  stoutly  at  some 
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of  the  most  crying  miseries    that    afflict    the 
weak. 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  man  that  the 
two  causes  he  served  more  than  others  were 
fundamental — perhaps  the  oldest  and  most 
stubborn  of  our  social  problems- -the  race 
question  and  the  social  evil.  Equally  charac- 
teristic is  the  evident  lack  of  written  or  print- 
ed material  he  left  on  them,  for  he  was  the 
working  member,  the  shrewd  adviser,  the  in- 
spiring chairman,  the  leader,  and  to  show  his 
attitude  on  this  question  or  that  Professor 
Brooks  had  to  quote  at  length  from  more 
vocal  associates  with  whose  opinions  he  was 
in  agreement. 

How  real  these  causes  were  to  him  is  well 
shown  by  an  incident  in  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Fifteen.  The  investigations  under- 
taken soon  proved  that  the  exploitation  and 
commercializing  of  vice  would  be  tracked  by 
clear  footprints  to  the  door  of  Tammany  Hall. 
As  chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Baldwin 
would  be  held  chiefly  responsible  for  the  ink 
that  was  poured  in  the  footprints  so  that  they 
were  seen  of  all  men.  But  Tammany  con- 
trolled the  city  government  from  which  his 
railroad  must  secure  franchises.  His  action 
was  prompt  and  characteristic.  He  handed  his 
resignation  to  the  railroad  without  show  of 
martyrdom,  and  was  surprised  when  it  was  not 
accepted. 

Of  the  charm  of  his  manner,  the  breadth  of 
his  sympathies,  his  vigor  and  keenness,  his 
great  power  over  men,  his  particular  faculty 
of  inspiring  his  subordinates  to  do  better  work 
than  their  best,  there  is  not  room  to  speak 
here.  They  are  brought  out  in  flashes  in  Pro- 
fessor Brooks's  book,  which  is  not  a  consecu- 
tively told  "life,"  but  a  series  of  chapters 
showing  his  attitude  on  various  problems,  and 
perhaps  the  more  telling  for  the  sharp  con- 
centration possible  on  one  thing  at  a  time.  A 
later  book  on  what  business  men  thought  of 
him,  an  attempt  to  measure  the  results  and 
reactions  of  such  a  social  worker  on  his  rail- 
road associates,  would  be  of  prime  interest. 
For  he  was,  by  most  deliberate  choice,  a  busi- 
ness man.  The  service  he  rendered  as  chair- 
man of  the  General  Education  Board  and  of 
the  Committee  of  Fifteen;  as  trustee  of  Tus- 
keeee,  of  the  New  York  City  Club,  of  Hackley 
Schoql,_and  of  Smith  College;  as  member  of 
the  Civic  Federation,  the  Charity  Organization 
Society,  the  Tenement  House  Committee,  the 
Armstrong  Association,  the  Citizens'  Union, 
and  the  Civil  Service  Reform  League — all  was 
added  to  the  day's  work  of  a  railroad  presi- 
dent who  was  moreover  a  director  of  thirty- 
seven  corporations. 

What  did  the  corporation  directors  think  of 
him  and  his  mature  opinions  of  trades  unions, 
of  the  ethics  of  railroad  finance,  of  govern- 
ment regulation  and  full  publicity,  as  against 
government  ownership  of  railroads,  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  cleaning  up  business  methods  and 
morals  by  capturing  the  little  group  of  men 
who  control  all  the  others  and  demanding 
from  the  top  that  business  be  fair?  In  these 
questions,  it  may  be.  Professor  Brooks  has  a 
theme  for  his  next  book.  A.  p.  K. 


GUIDE  TO  READING  IN  SOCIAL  ETHICS  AND  AL- 
LIED SUBJECTS.  Edited  by  Francis  Peabody. 
Harvard  University.  Cambridge.  1910.  Pp. 
265.  Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY 

$i.3S. 

An  attempt  is  made  in  this  volume  to  give 
brief,  carefully  selected  lists  of  reading,  for 
the  use  of  "not  a  superficial  reader,  nor  yet 
a  learned  scholar,  but  an  intelligent  and  seri- 
ous-minded student  who  is  willing  to  read  sub- 
stantial literature,  if  it  be  commended  to  him 
as  worth  his  while  and  is  neither  too  volumin- 
ous nor  too  inaccessible."  The  lists  are  com- 
piled by  Prof.  Francis  G.  Peabody  and  twenty- 
two  of  his  associates  in  Harvard  University, 
and  each  editor  assumes  responsibility  for  his 
own  section.  Few  references  are  marie  to 
works  in  foreign  languages  or  to  periodicals. 

It  is  not  easy  to  tell  from  the  table  of  con- 
tents which  is  "social  ethics"  and  which  are 
"allied  subjects."  but  that  is  after  all  a  matter 
of  academic  interest,  and  the  forty-odd  sub- 
jects listed  are  descriptive  enough  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes. 

The  lists  of  course  vary  in  the  degree  in 
which  they  attain  their  avowed  object,  and  no 
doubt  in  every  case  another  equally-qualified 
compiler  would  make  a  more  or  less  different 
selection  of  references  and  would  dissent  from 
some  of  the  estimates  given.  For  the  stranger 
in  these  particular  fields  of  knowledge,  how- 
ever, the  Guide  cannot  fail  to  be  serviceable; 
and  for  those  who  are  already  at  home  in 
these  fields  it  will  be  of  interest  to  see  what 
the  editors  have  included  and  what  they  have 
to  say  about  the  books  they  recommend. 

Typographical  errors  are  not  lacking.  A  fa- 
miliar title,  for  example,  takes  on  a  strange 
appearance  when  it  is  written  (p.  69)  "Work, 
accidents  and  the  law." 

Civic  BIBLIOGRAPHY  FOR  GREATER  NEW  YORK. 
Edited  by  James  Bronson  Reynolds  for  the 
New  York  Research  Council.  Charities 
Publication  Committee.  New  York.  191 1. 
Pp.  206.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  THE  SUR- 
VEY, $1.63. 

On  an  altogether  different  plan  from  the 
Harvard  Guide  is  this  bibliography,  which  has 
been  prepared  by  three  welKqualified  persons 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Reynolds  for  a 
committee  called  the  "New  York  Research 
Council.  It  is  limited  in  its  field  to  "social 
conditions  past  and  present  in  Greater  New 
York  City,"  but  within  these  limits  "the  aim 
has  been  to  provide  a  practical  handbook  for 
workers  in  such  form  as  to  give  them  access 
to  all  important  material  in  print  in  their  sev- 
eral lines  of  work  or  investigation."  Periodi- 
cals, reports,  pamphlets,  and  government  docu- 
ments furnish  naturally  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  references.  One  feature  which  will 
be  especially  appreciated  is  that  at  least  one 
library  is  mentioned  where  each  work  referred 
to  may  be  found.  A  full  table  of  contents 
and  art  elaborate  index  are  also  helpful  acces- 
sories. The  length  of  this  list  of  references 
on  social  conditions,  in  New  York  city  alone, 
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is  impressive  testimony  to  the  volume  of  this 
literature.  One  may  speculate  as  to  how  much 
shorter  it  would  have  been  if  writings  of  prob- 
lematical truthworthiness  and  slight  value  had 
been  eliminated,  but  such  discrimination  would 
have  been  exceedingly  difficult  to  accomplish. 

We  notice  with  regret  some  typographical 
errors,  in  spite  of  the  careful  proof-reading 
which  the  book  has  received :  on  page  144,  for 
example.  "Preventative." 

The  Research  Council  has  begun  with  the 
task  which  is  fundamental  (though  unfortu- 
nately not  always  recognized  to  be  so)  in  any 
research— finding  out  what  has  already  been 
done  before  starting  on  anything  new. 

THE  \ATIOK  AS  A  BUSINESS  FIRM.  By  W.  H. 
Mallock.  Adam  and  Charles  Black.  London. 
1910.  Pp.  261.  Price  $l ;  by  mail  of  THE 

St'*VEY,   $1.11. 

On   the   first   page   of   this   volume   we   are 
told  that  all  social  improvements  which   it  is 
proposed  to  effect  through  modifications  of  the 
inic  constitution  of  society  are  "business 
propositions."    and    that    those    who   advocate 
*uch   changes  arc  in   the  position  of   the  di- 
rectors of  a   company,   or  of   candidates    for 
such  posts,  who  are  asking  for  support   from 
the  shareholders,  to  whom  the  citizenship  of  a 
nation   is  compared.     An  obligation  therefore 
rests  upon  '"reformers"  to  be  as  accurate  in 
their  arguments   for  the   adoption   of   a   new 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  nation  as  the  execu- 
tive official  of  a  company  must  be  when  asking 
for  authority  to  take  a  new  and  radical  step. 
The  burden  of  the  book  is  much  the  same 
as  that  of  Mr.  Mallock's  lectures  in  this  coun- 
try a  few  years  ago.     By  somewhat  intricate 
statistical    reasoning   he    undertakes    to    make 
convincing  proof  of  the  fallacy  of  the  claims 
of  socialists  and  single  taxers.     He  shows  by 
elaborate  argument   that  the  poor  as  a  class 
have  prospered  as  much  since  1800  as  the  rich ; 
that  the  vast  bulk  of  the  incomes  of  the  na- 
tion   are   earned   as   distinct    from   unearned ; 
that,  in  brief,  "the  poor  do  not  become  ever 
poorer  and  poorer."  but  that  on  the  contrary 
the  poor  man's  income  has  doubled  in  a  hun- 
dred years.     No  consideration  is  given  to  the 
multiplication  of  wants  which   have  come  to 
be   necessities.      For    most    people   his   points 
would  be  more  telling  if  he  did  not  go  over 
essentiajly  the  same  ground  so  often,  especially 
since  much  depends  on  opinion  or  guesses  and 
complete    accuracy    is    therefore    impossible. 
Unless  one  is   fond  of  mathematical   conjec- 
tures the  repetition,  is  bound  to    pall    before 
the  end  is  reached.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
work     commands    respect    for    the    ingenuity 
shown  in  handling  the  material  from  so  many 
points  of  view. 

TRIAt.  AcriDE.VTS  AND  THFIR  COMPENSA- 
TION. By  Gilbert  Lewis  Campbell,  B.  S. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  Boston.  1911. 
Pp.  105.  Price  $i ;  by  mail  of  THE  SI-RVEY, 
$1.10. 

This  little  volume,  the  seventh  of  the  Hart, 
Schaffner  and  Marx  prize  essays,  adds  noth- 
ing to  the  literature  of  industrial  accidents. 
but  it  brings  together  in  compact  form,  from 


both  primary  and  secondary  sources,  what 
facts  we  have  in  regard  to  the  number  of 
work-accidents  in  the  United  States,  employ- 
ers' liability  laws  and  insurance,  together  with 
some  useful  material  showing  the  number  of 
accident  benefit  societies.  The  last  chapter 
gives  some  idea  of  the  principles  of  compen- 
sation. Though  not  written  in  as  interesting 
a  style  as  some  of  the  more  authoritative 
sources,  Mr.  Campbell's  book  should  by  its 
brevity  serve  as  a  good  introduction  to  the 
subject,  which  could  be  followed  up  through 
the  biblicgraphies  contained  in  the  footnotes 
of  each  chapter. 

THE  CONFLICT  OF  COLOUR.  By  B.  L.  Putnam 
Weale.  The  Macmillan  Company.  1910.  Pp 
332.  Price  $2;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY,  $2.17. 

An  interesting,  suggestive,  learned,  dog- 
matic, apprehensive,  unsafe,  and  altogether 
British  presentation  is  B.  L.  Putnam  VVcale's 
discussion  of  what  he  considers  the  inevitable 
impending  conflict  between  the  great  races  of 
the  world.  He  sketches  historically  the  steps 
by  which  the  scene  of  action  has  been  shifted 
from  the  western  hemisphere,  which  might 
except  for  various  minor  incidents  have  been 
the  unhappy  battleground,  to  the  Old  World, 
and  trembles  before  the  awful  consequences 
of  the  possible  future  supremacy  of  the  yel- 
low, brown,  or  black  race — he  does  not  know 
which. 

Thoroughly  impressed  by  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing population  of  the  civilized  world  he 
indicates  most  plausibly  the  necessity  of  clash 
which  must  result  from  the  overflow  of  the 
natural  frontiers  which  have  hitherto  served 
as  checks.  The  problem  is  no  longer  one  of 
petty  interaction  of  related  European  nations, 
but  is  one  of  fundamentally  differentiated 
races,  of  which  color  is  not  only  the  most 
convenient  index,  but  in  some  way  or  other 
the  deciding  factor.  He  discusses  in  turn  the 
yellow,  brown,  and  black  problems.  His  treat- 
ment of  the  Mongoloid  aspect  is  able,  sure, 
and  suggestive;  the  chapter  on  the  Brown 
peoples  is  less  convincing ;  and  his  handling  of 
the  Negroid  phase,  while  equally  assured  in 
tone,  is  naive  and  often  questionable  from 
the  anthropological  standpoint.  The  impres- 
sion is  made,  and  it  is  probably  the  truth,  that 
the  author  writes  from  first  fiand  knowledge 
and  long  personal  observation  of  Eastern  Asi- 
atic conditions;  from  less  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  problem  of  nearer  Asia  of  the 
Fast  Indies,  and  with  practical  ignorance  of 
African  and  Negroid  anthropology. 

It  is  not  a  book  that  can  be  dismissed  with 
a  phrase,  for  with  all  its  narrowness  and 
often  irritating  assurance  in  doubtful  .fields 
it  is  an  impressive  statement  of  a  great  world 
problem,  and  read  from  that  point  of  view 
commands  attention  and  deserves  it.  It  is  in 
his  analysis  of  the  enormously  complex  fac- 
tors of  the  problem  that  the  author  fails. 
The  task  is  simply  too  great  for  any  one  man, 
or  even  for  any  number  of  men  who  have 
thus  far  made  their  appearance. 

The  book  could  only  have  been  written  by 
an  Englishman.  The  eternal  destiny  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  is  a  pleasant  concept  to  fall 
asleep  with  and  useful  for  rousing  an  audience 
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to  enthusiasm,  but  it  becomes  less  dazzling  in  even  more  closely  denned :  to  quote  his  own 

the    perspective    of    geological    ages,    or   even  words,     "The     problem     of     colour     becomes 

of    the    traceable    period    of    human    history.  finally  an  almost  British  problem.      < 

For   Mr.   Putnam  Weale  the   responsibility   is  this  may  be  true,  but  then  again  it  may  not. 

THE  TREND  OF  THINGS 


By  JACOB  FISCHER  is  Tun  FRA. 

I  met  her  on  the  1'mbrian  Hills, 
Her  hali-  unliound.  her  feet  unshod ; 

As  one  whom  secret  w'ory  tills 

She    walked — alone    with    Rod. 

1  met  her  In  the  city  street : 
Oh,   changed   was   her  aspect   then ! 

With    heavy   eyes  and  weary   feet 
She  walked  alone — with   men. 

*  *     * 

It  turns  out  that  the  diseases  of  civilization : 
Brights  Disease,  gout,  apoplexy,  need  only  the 
homeopathic  treatment  of  more  civilization  to 
cure  them,  according  to  Woods  Hutchinson 
in  Hampton's.  It  turns  out,  too,  unfortu- 
nately, as  he  tells  us.  that  these  diseases  are  not 
the  peculiar  possession  of  the  rich,  but  batten 
upon  overwork,  on  toxins  left  in  the -body 
from  lack  of  convalescent  care  after  infec- 
tious diseases,  or  neglect  in  their  early  stages, 
and  probably  only  to  a  much  smaller  degree 
on  alcoholism  and  high  living.  Cure  or  pre- 
vention is  thus  by  no  means  impossible  for 
the  rich,  who  "have  more  of  these  diseases 
than  the  poor  chiefly  in  the  sense  that  they 
have  more  time  to  lay  off  and  enjoy  them 
and  more  money  to  pay  doctors  for  listening 
sympathetically  to  their  symptoms."  Civiliza- 
tion, in  the  s'ense  of  better  scientific  knowl- 
edge, can  help  the  rich  ;  and  civilization,  in  the 
sense  of  social  legislation,  that  shortens  the 
hours  and  improves  the  sanitary  conditions  of 
work,  is'  already  taking  the  first  steps  toward 
curing  among  the  poor  the  diseases  that  it 

has  helped  to  cause. 

*  *    * 

The  Masses,  a  monthly  magazine  published 
in  the  interests  of  the  co-operative  movement 
within  the  Socialist  Party  in  America,  started 
with  the  beginning  of  191 1.  In  the  February 
issue  Piet  Vlag.  manager  of  the  American 
Wholesale  Co-operative,  states  that  two  hun- 
dred co-operative  wholesale  and  retail  stores 
throughout  the  United  States  have  been  or- 
ganized as  a  result  of  the  educational  propa- 
ganda of  the  American  Wholesale.  One  of 
these,  the  Astoria  Co-operative,  did  a  business 
of  $20.000  from  January  to  July  of  last  year. 
After  operating  expenses  '  were  deducted 
$2.000  profit  was  left,  of  which  twelve  and 
one-half  per  cent  went  to  the  sinking  fund, 
the  same  amount  for  socialist  propaganda, 
two  and  one-half  for  bonus  to  employes, 
and  seven  and  one-quarter  for  purchasers' 
dividends. 

The  February  issue  contains,  also,  articles 
by  John  Sparg'o.  Ellis  O.  Jones,  George  R. 
Kirkpatrick.  and  others,  as  well  as  transla- 
tions from  the  German. 

The  Misses  is  edited  by  Thomas  Seltzer, 
and  is  published  at  TI2  East  Nineteenth  street. 

*  *    * 

The  "best  chief  of  police  that  New  York 
ever  had."  to  use  Boss  Croker's  old  tag  for 
him.  broke  silence  before  the  Credit  Men's 
Association  of  the  Building  Trades  in  New 
York.  These  are  the  sub-contractors  and  deal- 


ers in  building  materials,  500  of  whom  have 
organized  to  make  sure  among  other  things 
that  they  get  a  square  deal  from  the  archi- 
tects and  general  contractors.  Said  Mr. 
Devery,  according  to  a  New  York  Times  re- 
porter : 

"I  don't  know  as  I'm  prepared  to  make  any 
remarks,  but  after  listenin'  to  your  speeches 
this  evening  I  gather  that  you  wait  to  join 
in  till  you  get  nailed  peekin'  under  a  gate ; 
then  you  holler  and  go  to  the  association. 
Some  of  you  fellows  here.  I  bet.  have 
scratched  all  of  the  hair  off  your  heads  try- 
ing to  beat  one  another.  My  friends,  you 
may  talk  all  you  like  about  fair  play  and  a 
square  deal,  but  when  the  long  green  is  in 
sight,  let  me  tell  you  friendship  ceases." 

Why  not  a  paper  by  MK  Devery  before  the 
next  meeting  of  the  American  Economic 
Association  on  the  materialistic  interpretation 

of  history? 

*  *     * 

The  Fanner's  Voice  for  February  tells  of 
a  recent  church  conference  on  runil  prob- 
lems, where  the  Rev.  Clair  S.  Adams  pre- 
sented a  "survey"  of  the  social  and  religious 
needs  of  fourteen  communities  in  Illinois.  He 
reported,  in  brief,  a  decay  in  agriculture,  little 
interest  in  education,  little  or  no  organized 
recreational  facilities,  a  church  attendance  of 
less  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  population- 
representing  an  absolute  decrease  in  member- 
ship in  thirty-five  out  of  seventy-seven 
churches,  an  increase  in  only  twenty-five— and 
a  tendency  of  population  to  leave  the  farms 
and  concentrate  in  the  towns.  R.  E.  Bone  of 
Rock  Creek  told  of  the  successful  work  of  the 
pastor  of  that  community  in  establishing  a 
rural  social  and  religious  center,  and  the  Rev. 
Matthew  B.  McN'utt  of  DuPagc.  111.,  re- 
viewed his  ten  years'  experience  with  a  little 
rural  church  that  had  before  his  coming  been 
practically  abandoned.  Following  the  principle 
that  the  country  church  should  be  not  only 
a  spiritual  but  a  social  and  educational  center. 
Dr.  McKutt  organized  recreation,  athletics, 
and  lectures,  started  a  library  which  has  now 
1,000  volumes,  and  is  at  present  organizing 
courses  in  scientific  agriculture  and  the  do- 
mestic and  social  sciences.  From  a  mere 
handful  the  attendance  at'  church,  lectures,  or 
clubs  has  grown  to  almost  a  thousand,  and  the 
wooden  one-room  church  has  been  replaced 
by  a  ten-thousand-dollar  brick  structure. 

*  *    * 

"The  playgrounds."  says  Dr.  Henry  B. 
Favill  in  an"  address  to  the  Chicago  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  "hitch  up  close  to  the  juvenile 
court,  and  the  juvenile  court  hitches  up  close 
to  the  hospital,  and  the  hospital  hitches  up 
close  to  the  efforts  for  public  health,  and 
then  we  make  a  circle  round  and  round  and 
find  that  we  cannot  touch  one  without  log- 
ically, and  in  immediate  sequence,  taking  up 
some  sort  of  activity  in  the  others." 
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THE  NEEDLESS  DEATHS  OF  BABIES 

<  >n  the  rue  Falguiere  in  the  Latin  Quarter  "f  Paris  there  is  a  uniqiu;  monu- 
ment to  a  distinguished  physician.  Professor  Landouzy,  dean  of  the  medicil 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Paris,  said  at  the  inauguration  of  this  monument 
that  it  was  finer  and  more  lasting  than  any  monument  which  could  have  been 
erected  of  costly  marble,  of  gold,  or  of  bronze.  This  superb  memorial  is  tin. 
Pierre  Budin  Foundation,  and  its  object  is  the  instruction  of  mothers  in  the 
feeding  of  infants.  Two  years  earlier,  when  Dr.  Budin  lay  dying,  he  dictated 
:his  brief  message  to  his  friend,  Senator  Paul  Strauss,  and  eight  former  pupils: 

Dear  Friends :    I  entrust  to  you  the  interests  of  the  babies  of  France.     I  rely  upon  you  to 
•tnue   on   your   own   account   and  through  your  disciples  the  propaganda  in    behalf    of 
instruction  to  mothers  in  the  nursing  of  children.  '        BUDIN. 

The  foundation,  which  has  a  small  but  well -equipped  building,  and  is  sup- 
ported mainly  by  annual  contributions,  is  the  direct  response  to  this  appeal. 
Ouite  as  valuable  as  the  professional  service  of  its  medical  staff  are  the  enthu- 
-m  and  energy  put  into  the  enterprise  by  Madame  Budin,  who  takes  part  in 
this  memorial  of  her  husband's  work  as  a  labor  of  love,  by  Madame  Strauss, 
and  by  their  associates.  These  ladies  not  only  raise  the  necessary  funds,  but  in 
their  white  uniforms,  under  the  direction  of  the  doctor,  do  the  actual  work  of 
handling  the  babies  in  the  clinic,  mingling  freely  with  the  mothers  and  giving 
them  the  necessary  counsel,  encouragement,  or  warning,  as  the  case  may  be, 
always  directed  toward  the  nursing  of  the  infants  at  the  mother's  breast.  Madame 
Budin  and  her  co-workers  are  not  "volunteers"  in  the  ordinary  sense.  By  their 
regularity  in  attendance,  by  their  submission  to  discipline  and  training,  and 
-  above  all  by  their  single-hearted  devotion  to  this  special  task,  they  become  as 
much  professional  experts  as  are  the  volunteer  physicians. 

Away  over  on  the  other  side  of  the  Latin  Quarter,  among  a  remarkably 
interesting  group  of  philanthropic  agencies  which  owe  their  inspiration  and 
direction  to  Mademoiselle  Uiaptal,  a  trained  nurse  and  the  daughter  of  a  French 
countess,  there  is  a  similar  life-saving  station.  Here,  as  in  the  Budin  F'ounda- 
Mon,  devoted  and  capable  physicians  examine  nursing  babies  who  are  brought 
to  them,  and  tell  their  mothers  what  mistakes  they  are  making,  and  what  special 
care  their  particular  children  require.  All  the  resources  of  medical  science,  of 
woman's  intuition,  of  human  experience,  and  of  common  sense  are  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  prevention  of  the  needless  sacrifice  of  infant  life. 

We  are  not  compelled  to  go  as  far  as  the  Latin  Quarter  of  Paris'  to  discover 
the  need  of  such  work  a-  is  undertaken  by  these  two  institutions,  or  to  find 
physicians  and  public-spirited  citizens  who  have  undertaken  to  meet  it.  In  many 
American  cities  the  initial  steps  have  been  taken  in  the  crusade  against  infant 
mortality.  As  we  write,  there  lies  on  the  table  before  us  an  urgent  appeal 
for  an  annual  fund  of  $300,000  to  be  expended  for  this  purpose  in  New  York 
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city,  until  such  time  as  the  city  is  able  to  make  a  more  adequate  appropriation 
than  the  $40,000  set  aside  for  this  year  to  maintain  municipal  milk  depots  in 
Greater  New  York.  We  infer  that  the  appeal  is  confidential,  because  of  its 
red  ink  serial  number ;  but  that  it  is  perhaps  not  so  very  confidential,  because  the 
particular  number  borne  by  this  appeal  is  94,398.  We  trust  therefore  that 
Mrs.  J.  Borden  Harriman  and  her  associates  in  the  finance  committee  of  the 
Committee  for  the  Reduction  of  Infant  Mortality  of  the  New  York  Milk  Com- 
mittee will  forgive  us  for  expressing  thus  publicly  our  profound  interest  in  the 
success  of  their  appeal.  It  is  unthinkable  that  any  contributions  to  this  great 
fund  would  be  at  the  expense  of  the  diet  kitchens  or  dispensaries,  or  at  that 
of  the  great  relief  agencies  which,  proportionately  to  their  resources,  supply 
milk  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  they  do  other  kinds  of  relief.  We  would  look 
with  misgiving  upon  the  direct  distribution  of  milk  by  the  municipality.  If, 
however,  from  the  surely  as  yet  unexhausted  resources  of  private  philanthropy 
$300,600 — or  whatever  sum  is  necessary — can  be  supplied  to  do  such  work  here 
on  a  large  scale  as  is  done  in  Paris  on  a  small  scale  by  Mile.  Chaptal's  dispen- 
sary and  the  Budin  Foundation,  this  would  seem  to  us  the  greatest  single  con- 
tribution which  could  just  now  be  made  to  the  saving  of  human  life. 

What  we  need  to  realize  is  that  infantile  diarrhoea  is  essentially  a  preventable 
disease.  Dr.  Rowland  G.  Freeman  says  that  of  babies  well  cared  for  and  prop- 
erly fed,  only  one  in  150  dies  in  the  first  year.  Of  all  children  born  in  New 
York  at  present  one  in  seven  dies  in  the  first  year.  But  it  is  not  long  since  it  was 
two  in  seven.  There  has  been  progress ;  there  is  room  for  progress ;  and  there  is 
the  possibility  of  progress.  We  must  get  in  our  minds  a  vivid  picture  of  what  it 
would  mean  if  nineteen  out  of  twenty  of  the  babies  who  now  die  in  the  first  year 
of  their  life  were  saved.  For  the  most  part,  it  is  nothing  in  their  heredity  that 
slaughters  them,  but,  as  all  physicians  testify,  the  lack  of  care  and  of  proper  food. 
That  proper  food  is  mother's  milk.  Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson  is  quite  right 
that  even  the  best  cow  is  a  poor  substitute  for  the  mother.  "Cows'  milk,"  he 
says,  "while  admirably  adapted  for  raising  calves,  is  a  very  poor  thing  for 
children,  and  the  substitutes  for  cows'  milk  are  worse."  If  therefore  the  func- 
tion of  the  milk  committee  were  merely  to  furnish  milk,  even  if  certified,  pasteur- 
ized, or  modified  in  the  highest  degree,  we  would  not  endorse  its  appeal.  But 
out  of  its  experience  there  has  come  a  broader  program,  indicated  by  the  name 
of  its  sub-committee — on  the  reduction  of  infant  mortality.  It  is  a  program 
primarily  of  public  education  and  individual  instruction.  We  assume  that  the 
committee  intends  to  put  foremost  the  danger  of  weaning  young  babies ;  and  to 
enforce  by  every  means  in  its  power  the  inherent  right  of  the  newborn  babe  to 
its  natural  food.  We  assume  that  if  milk  is  to  be  sold  at  a  reduced  price  or  is 
to  be  given  away  when  necessary,  this  is  primarily  as  food  for  the  mother  herself 
and  for  older  children;  and  that  only  as  a'last  resort  is  it  to  become  a  substitute 
for  the  mother's  breast  in  the  case  of  infants  of  nursing  age. 

The  milk  depot  as  a  place  for  the  distribution  of  clean  milk  has  doubtless 
a  certain  limited  justification,  so  long  as  commercial  milk  is  either  infected  or 
prohibitive  ip  price.  As  genuine  life-saving  stations,  as  centers  for  individual 
attention  to  infants  and  individual  instruction  to  mothers,  they  may  become  the 
very  foundation  stone  of  the  rational  safeguarding  of  human  life. 
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SOME    BILLS 
THAT  FAILED 

Congress  failed  to  pass  ten  of  the 
eleven  bills  before  it  which  have  been  of 
especial  interest  to  readers  of  THE  STK- 
\  EY  as  embodying  some  specific  measure 
of  social  advance. 

The  one  which  passed  was  the  bill 
urged  for  many  years  by  railway  em- 
ployes and  boiler  makers,  providing  for 
inspection  of  locomotive  boilers  through- 
out the  I'nited  States.  Some  states 
have  inspection,  hut  the  country  as  a 
whole  has  made  practically  no  provision 
for  it. 

The  bill  establishing  a  children'*  bu- 
reau passed  the  Senate  but  failed  in  the 
II"  The  National  Child  Labor 

Committee,  its  sponsor,  believed  that  it 
had  a  clear  majority  in  the  House,  hut 
it  could  not  be  brought  to  a  \<>tr  and  thus 


was    lost    when    its    prospects    seemed 
brightest. 

The  other  measures  which  failed  were 
Senator  Owen's  bill  establishing  a  Na- 
tional Department  of  Health  and  Con- 
gressman Mann's  bill  in  the  House 
changing  the  name  of  the  Public  Health 
and  Marine  Hospital  Service  to  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service — a  measure  not  at  all 
acceptable  to  the  Committee  of  One 
Hundred  on  National  Health;  the  Goul- 
den  and  Gillette  bills  proposing,  from 
different  standpoints,  to  establish  a  sys- 
tem of  pensions  for  civil  employes  of 
the  g<  ivcrnmcnt :  the  bill  establishing  a 
parcels  post;  the  Esch  and  Mann  bills 
prohibiting  the  use  of  poisonous  phos- 
phorus in  match  manufacture;  the  bills 
incorporating  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
and  the  Carnegie  Peace  Endowment 
Fund. 


mo*t I ii  children ,  die 
anotmllii  at  a  direct 
rrnlt  of  d*rk 
i  Kii- 


//oio  can  one  ei- 
j.  n  ii<iod  citizens 
to  be  raited  in  a 
place  like  *««.•" — 
Thrnilurr  Hooserelt. 


I.KTTIM;  TMK  r,n;iiT  ix  ANI>  TIIK  CIIII.UHKN  OIT. 

Mr.  Kooaevelt  and  Mr.  Kiln  were  members  of  a  party  Including  city  officials  which  made  an 
•notBoMIe  tour  through  the  tenement  cllntrlrU  of  Brooklyn.  This  opened  H  campaign  of  publicity 
which  It  In  hoped  will  arouse  public  sentiment  against  the  49.000  dark  Interior  bedrooms  In  the 
borough.  The  New  York  tenement  bouse  law  applies  to  Brooklyn  a«  well  an  to  Manhattan.  Failure 
to  enforce  It  In  old  building*  In  Brooklyn  In  believed  by  the  Tenement  House  Committee  and  the 
Committee  on  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  to  be  due  chiefly  to  lack  of  ap  insistent  public  demand. 
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VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  IN 
HARVARD     UNIVERSITY 

Harvard  University  is  announcing  a 
course  of  vocational  guidance  to  be  given 
in  the  next  summer  school.  Inasmuch  . 
as  Prof.  Paul  H.  Hanus,  the  head  of  the 
education  department,  is  also  chairman  of 
the  Vocation  Bureau  executive  board,  it 
is  altogether  fitting  that  the  course,  based 
on  a  work  in  which  he  has  been  active 
with  such  co-workers  as  A.  Lincoln 
Filene,  Mary  Morton  Kehew,  should  be 
undertaken  under  his  auspices. 

This  is  the  first  course  of  its  kind,  and 
applications  have  come  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  from  school  superintendents, 
heads  of  vocational  schools,  social  work- 
ers, college  men  charged  with  advisory 
duties  towards  students,  and  men  and  wo- 
men who  desire  to  equip  themselves  for 
this  service.  Meyer  Bloomfield.  who  has 
been  director  of  the  Civic  Service  House 
for  ten  years  and  is  now  in  charge  of  the 
Vocation  Bureau,  will  be  the  lecturer. 
It  was  in  the  neighborhood  house  of  the 
North  End  of  Boston  that  the  first 
Vocation  Bureau  in  the  country  was 
started  under  the  leadership  of  the  late 
Prof.  Frank  Parsons. 

A  book  by  Mr.  Bloomfield,  The  Voca- 
tional Guidance  of  Youth,1  has  just  been 
published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
It  presents  the  problems  of  mis-employ- 
ment and  mis-direction,  and  points  out 
how  organized  information  and  in- 
telligent guidance  of  youth,  keeping 
always  in  mind  the  social  investment  of 
the  child  rather  than  its  individual  em- 
ployment, would  greatly  mitigate  such 
conditions  as  have  been  pointed  out  by 
the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws 
in  England  and  by  other  authoritative 
investigations. 

That  the  vocational  guidance  move- 
ment should  have  met  with  a  response 
from  the  whole  country,  as  it  has,  in- 
dicates a  two-fold  need  of  adjusting  the 
educational  system  so  as  to  quicken  what 
President  Eliot  calls  the  "life-career- 
motive,"  and  of  shaping  conditions  of  em- 
ployment so  as  to  encourage  vocational 
efficiency. 

"The  Vocational  (iuldance  of  Youth.  By  Meyer 
Bloomfleld.  HoiiKliinn  Mifflin  Company.  New 
•\(irk.  1!>11.  1'p.  1  •-•:(.  Ry  mall  of  THE  SrisvEV. 

|»IKt|l!ll(l.     (ID     CIMltx. 


Interest  in  vocational  guidance  is  not 
confined  to  educator?  and  social  workers 
alone.  A  fortnight  ago  Mr.'  Bloomfield 
was  invited  by  joint  resolution  to  address 
the  Wisconsin  Legislature  on  the  subject, 
and  for  over  an  hour  there  was  a  lively 
cross  fire  of  questions  and  answers. 
Needless  to  say  the  potent  influence  of 
the  University  at  Madison,  with  such 
men  as  President  Van  Hise,  Professor 
Commons,  Dr.  McCarthy,  and  Dean 
Reber,  has  prepared  that  state  to  think 
seriously  about  the  vocational  needs  of 
its  youth. 

In  Boston  the  school  system  is  com- 
mitted to  a  thoroughgoing  policy  of 
vocational  guidance  just  as  Massachusetts 
is  committed  to  a  comprehensive  program 
of  vocational  education.  A  course  for 
Boston  public  school  teachers  has  been 
conducted  since  the  opening  of  school  hst 
fall,  to  which  every  school  sends  its 
vocational  counsellor,  so  called,  a  teacher 
or  principal's  assistant  appointed  through 
an  order  of  the  School  Committee.  At 
this  course  representatives  of  the 
vocations  that  employ  boys  and  girls 
come  to  answer  questions  and  to  present 
the  problems  of  their  respective  occupa- 
tions. 

To  supplement  this  work  the  Vocation 
Bureau  is  issuing  a  series  of  Bulletins  on 
Vocations  for  Boston  Boys.  The  Bul- 
letins on  the  Machinist  and  Banking  have 
appeared.  The  Girls'  Trade  Education 
League  is  now  sending  to  press  a  series 
of  Bulletins  on  Vocations  for  Boston 
Girls.  It  is  hoped  through  this  printed 
material,  which  is  to  be  reinforced  by  the 
intelligent  sympathy  of  the  school  people, 
to  help  the  children  to  a  better  chance  of 
finding  themselves,  to  bridge  the  yawning 
gulf  between  school  life  and  working 
life,  and  most  important,  to  prolong  the 
educational  life  of  youth. 

The  Harvard  course  of  ten  lectures 
open  on  July  7.  and  continues  on  Mon- 
days, Wednesdays,  and  Fridays  for 
three  weeks  presenting  the  following 
topics : 

Elements  in  the  choice  of  a  vocation. 
The  necessity  of  vocational  guidance,  as  rec- 
ognized in  various  countries. 
Vocational  guidance  in  the  school  system. 

a.  The  public  schools. 

b.  Guidance  and  private  philanthropy. 
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The  duties  and  equipment  of  the  vocational 
counsellor. 

How  to  study  the  vocations. 

Vocational  guidance  and  the  problem  of  em- 
ployment. 

The  foundations  of  vocational  efficiency — edu- 
cational, economic,  and  personal. 

The  employer's  point  of  view  in  vocational 
guidance. 

Social  gains  through  vocational  guidance. 

Summary  of  the  course,  and  cautions. 

In  this  connection  Service,  the  monthly 
leaflet  of  the  Juvenile  Protective  Asso- 
ciation of  Philadelphia,  announces  the 
inception  of  a  movement  for  a  vocational 
bureau  in  that  city. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  bureau 
is:  first,  to  gather  facts  relative  to  the 
opportunities  in  the  various  industries 
for  boys;  second,  to  disseminate  these 
facts  to  the  schools  and  other  places 
where  boys  may  be  gathered ;  third,  to 
encourage  a  greater  interest  in  the  advis- 
ing of  the  young  into  the  various  in- 
dustries; fourth,  to  examine  IKJVS  as  to 
their  special  fitness  for  the  various  lines 
of  industry  and  to  advise  them  as  to  the 
opportunities  open  to  them  in  the  indus- 
tries to  which  they  are  most  fitted. 

JUVENILE  COURT  LAW 
UPHELD  IN  KENTUCKY 

The  state  Court  of  Appeals  has  hand- 
«•<!  down  an  opinion  upholding  the  ju- 
venile court  law  of  Kentucky.  The  law 
attacked  in  a  case  in  which  a  girl 
had  been  committed  by  the  County 
Court  of  Jefferson  county  (Louisville) 
t-.  the  Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Good 
Shepherd.  It  was  sought,  first,  to  se- 
cure the  release  of  the  girl  by  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  and  failing  in  this  to 
have  the  judgment  reviewed  on  appeal 
to  the  Criminal  Court.  The  law  was  at- 
tacked upon  three  grounds:  That  the 
creation  of  the  juvenile  court  was  not 
authorized  by  the  constitution ;  that  the 
judgment  of  the  court  being  for  the  con- 
finement of  a  delinquent  child  for  an  in- 
determinate period,  or  until  she  reached 
her  majority,  was  the  imposition  of  such 
punishment  as  clearly  authorized  an  ap- 
peal under  the  criminal  practice ;  that 
the  act  was  unconstitutional  in  that  it 
denied  to  the  delinquent  the  right  of  trial 
by  jury,  and  therefore  deprived  the 


child  of  its  liberty  without  due  process 
of  law. 

The  court  overruled  all  of  these  objec- 
tions. The  reasons  assigned  for  over- 
ruling the  second  and  third  objection 
are  of  general  interest.  The  law,  follow- 
ing generally  other  laws,  declares  that 
the  proceedings  shall  not  be  deemed 
criminal.  Speaking  of  this  declaration 
in  the  law,  the  court  says: 

If  they  (the  proceedings)  were  in  fact  crim- 
inal, the  declaration  to  the  contrary  could  not 
have  the  effect  of  changing  their  nature ;  but 
such  declaration  at  least  shows  the  legislative 
intent.  This  intent  is  to  protect  rather  than 
punish  the  child.  .  .  .  The  object  of  the  act 
is  to  give  the  court  authority,  acting  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  child,  to  place  it  in  the 
care  and  custody  of  someone  capable  and  will- 
ing to  do  for  it  that  which  its  natural  parents 
either  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  do.  Such 
an  act  is  in  no  wise  a  criminal  proceeding; 
nor  can  any  restraint  imposed  under  the  act 
for  such  a  purpose  be  regarded  as  a  punish- 
ment for  crime. 

Citing  numerous  other  cases,  the  court 
held  that  the  child  was  not  deprived  of 
its  liberty  without  due  process  of  law  in 
that  no  jury  trial  was  allowed  it,  resting 
its  conclusion  upon  the  theory  that  the 
proceedings  are  not  criminal,  but  are 

merely  the  services  of  the  government  called 
into  play  for  the  purpose  of  protecting,  train- 
ing, and  correcting  a  class  of  children,  who, 
through  misfortune  or  lack  of  parental  guid- 
ance and  care,  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  care 
fur  themselves. 

BRITISH  SCHEME  OF 
STATE      INSURANCE 

The  next  step  in  the  program  of  so- 
cial reform  promised  by  the  British  Lib- 
eral Party  is  state  insurance  for  sickness 
and  invalidism.  The  work  of  prepar- 
ing the  tentative  proposals  recently  made 
public  by  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer began  many  months  ago,  and 
the  final  draft  was  drawn  up  at  a  series 
of  conferences  between  Lloyd  George 
and  representatives  of  the  various  bene- 
fit societies  in  the  British  Isles,  the  in- 
tention being  to  make  use  of  these  soci- 
eties so  far  as  possible  as  agencies  for 
distribution  of  the  fund  for  compulsory 
state  insurance.  The  societies  are  esti- 
mated to  have  a  membership  of  over 
6,000,000,  and  funds  of  over  £46,500,000. 

The   government    scheme   of   compul- 
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sory  insurance  covers  the  whole  work- 
ing population  whose  yearly  income 
does  not  exceed  £160.  Five  shillings  a 
week  is  the  amount  of  the  proposed 
weekly  state  contribution,  all  benefits  be- 
yond this  limit  coming  from  purely  vol- 
untary membership  in  the  benefit  socie- 
ties. Persons  between  sixteen  and  sev- 
enty years  old  are  eligible,  all  beyond 
this  age  passing  into  the  class  of  old  age 
pensioners.  Half  the  contribution  toward 
the  fund  is  to  come  from  the  insured, 
half  from  the  state,  the  amount  to  be  cal- 
culated by  government  actuaries. 

It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  ex- 
pense on  the  basis  of  present  actuarial 
tables,  for  unlike  friendly  or  industrial  in- 
surance companies,  the  government  would 
accept  both  those  with  good  and  those 
with  frail  constitutions.  The  most  dis- 
tinctively social  element  in  the  plan  is, 
indeed,  this  development  of  the  system 
of  free  hospitals  and  free  medical  treat- 
ment in  the  home,  by  which  the  state 
would  undertake,  or  at  least  share,  the 
financial  support  of  those  with  frail  con- 
stitutions, or  those  whose  constitutions 
have  been  undermined  by  unhealthful 
occupations. 

The  boards  of  administration  are  to  be 
made  up  of  representatives  of  the  gov- 
ernment, of  the  friendly  societies,  and  of 
employers  of  labor ;  the  beneficiaries,  ex- 
cept those  who  are  members  of  the 
friendly  societies,  will  not  be  repre- 
sented. 

CONSTITUTIONALITY  OF 
LIABILITY  LAWS  TESTED 

Two  interesting  developments  have 
recently  taken  place  in  connection  with 
the  federal  liability  laws.  On  January 
20  President  Taft  sent  a  message  to 
Congress,  together  with  his  approval  of 
a  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  family  of  a 
workman,  Samuele  Badolato,  killed 
while  in  the  employ  of  the  government 
on  the  Panama  Canal,  recommending  a 
general  act  that  should  practically  re- 
move the  three  months'  time  limit  now 
set  for  applications  for  compensation. 
He  points  out  that  special  legislation  has 
been  necessary  in  granting  compensa- 
tion in  the  Badolato  case,  which  was  not 
brought  up  within  this  time  limit,  and 
that  since  the  passing  of  the  compensa- 


tion act  of  May,  1908,  no  less  than 
twenty-one  cases  have  failed  to  receive 
compensation  for  this  reason  alone. 

Even  more  important  is  the  opinion 
handed  down  by  Judge  Rellstab  in  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  District 
of  New  Jersey,  upholding  the  federal 
liability  law  of  April,  1908,  which  ap- 
plies to  employes  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce.  Shortly  before  the  present 
law  was  passed,  the  United  States  lia- 
bility act  of  1906  was  declared  unconsti- 
tutional, because  it  affected  employes  en- 
gaged in  irttrastate  as  well  as  interstate 
commerce.  The  later  law  was  broader 
in  its  application  than  that  of  1906.  It 
also  sought  to  remove  the  constitutional 
difficulty,  and  its  constitutionality  was 
not  challenged  until,  in  the  Hoxie  case, 
Judge  Simeon  E.  Baldwin,  now  gover- 
nor of  Connecticut,  held  it  unconstitu- 
tional on  the  same  grounds  as  the  1906 
law.  In  the  case  of  Anderson  vs.  Le- 
high  Valley  Railroad,  Judge  Rellstab 
challenges  Judge  Baldwin's  decision  and 
upholds  the  constitutionality  of  the  law, 
as  borne  out  by  his  own  and  a  number  of 
Supreme  Court  decisions  previous  to 
Judge  Baldwin's. 

In  New  York,  too,  the  constitutional 
question  has  arisen,  in  connection  with 
the  compensation  act  of  September, 
1910.  This  is  in  the  application  of  Earl 
Ives  for  seventy  dollars  damages  from 
the  South  Buffalo  Railway,  for  an  in- 
jury sustained  in  consequence  of  no  neg- 
ligence on  either  side,  but  of  the  neces- 
sary risks  and  dangers  of  his  employ- 
ment. The  case  has  been  carried  before 
the  Court  of  Appeals.  It  is  in  effect 
a  test  case  to  which  both  sides  agree,  to 
decide  the  constitutionality  of  the  first 
state  law  that  substitutes  the  principle  of 
automatic  compensation  for  trade  risk 
for  the  principle  of  employers'  liability 
for  proved  negligence.  In  view  of  the 
movement  for  compensation  in  other 
states,  the  final  decision  in  this  case  will 
be  of  the  greatest  interest  and  impor- 
tance. 

PENSION  PROPOSAL 
FOR  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Following  directly  on  a  report  on  the 
subject  by  the  Citizens  Union  pension 
committee,  of  which  Arthur  Williams 
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was  chairman,  Assemblyman  Cuvillier 
has  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Legislature 
to  amend  the  New  York  City  Charter 
to  provide  a  retirement  fund  for  city 
employes. 

The  bill  proposes  to  establish  a  board 
consisting  of  the  mayor,  the  comptroller, 
and  the  city  chamberlain,  which  shall 
have  general  jurisdiction  over  a  fund 
made  up  of  deductions  from  the  salaries 
of  beneficiaries  of  one  per  cent  for  five 
years'  service  and  proportional  in- 
crease for  each  five-year  period  until 
six  per  cent  is  reached,  when  the 
amount  becomes  stationary,  together 
with  donations,  legacies,  and  other 
forms  of  gift.  Membership  in  the 
fund  is  voluntary.  Application  must  bt 
made  within  a  year  after  entering  the 
service  and  none  is  eligible  for  a  pension 
\sho  has  not  contributed  a  sum  equal  to 
half  the  average  salary  received  for  the 
three  years  prior  to  retirement. 

Fifty  years  is  the  minimum  age  of  re- 
tirement, under  ordinary  circumstances, 
and  the  amount  of  payment  depends  on 
length  of  service,  and  one-half  the  aver- 
age salary  for  three  previous  years  after 
thirty  \car-'  service,  and  a  proportional 
sum  after  Ixrtween  twenty-one  and 
twenty-nine  years.  No  age  limit  is  set 
for  persons  mentally  or  physically  inca- 
pacitated, or  those  who  lost  their  office 
through  ""  fault  of  their  own,  who  are 
eligible  after  ten  years'  M-rvio-. 

The  proposed  law  is  designed  to  cover 
all  the  city  departments — of  which  there 
are  sixteen— except  the  departments  of 
education,  fire,  and  health,  which  al- 
ready have  pension  systems  of  their  .i\vii. 

Senator  Cuvillier's  bill  departs  from 
the  suggestions  of  the  pension  committee 
in  making  no  provision  for  sickness  or 
accident,  in  not  providing  for  return  of 
the  contributions  of  those  leaving  the 
service  before  they  are  eligible  for  the 
pension,  in  being  on  a  voluntary  and 
not  an  obligatory  basis,  and  in  requiring 
no  contribution  from  the  city. 

The  report  of  the  committee  of  the 
Citizens'  Union  shows  that  in  1910  the 
four  departments  now  giving  pensions 
paid  out  about  $3,000.000,  of  which 
$400.000  came  from  the  city  budget,  the 
rest  from  gifts,  from  fines  paid  to  or 
licenses  given  out  by  the  department, 


and,   in  all  cases   but   the   Fire   Depart- 
ment, from  deductions  from  salaries. 

SUFFRAGETTE  PLANS 
FOR  PRISON  REFORM 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Winston 
Churchill's  plans  of  English  prison  re- 
form, outlined  in  THE  SURVEY  of  Sep- 
tember 3,  1910,  contain  a  clause  provid- 
ing for  more  reasonable  treatment  of 
suffragettes  and  other  passive  resist- 
ers  but  make  no  special  separate  pro- 
vision for  the  care  of  women  prison- 
ers in  general.  Prison  experience, 
however,  has  taught  the  suffragettes 
something  about  the  character  and 
special  problems  of  the  ordinary  wo- 
man prisoner,  and  a  certain  section  of 
the  suffrage  group,  whose  spokesman  is 
Silvia  Pankhurst,  now  lecturing  in  the 
country,  is  starting  an  agitation  through 
the  British  press  to  secure  for  women  the 
-ort  of  protection  that  the  juvenile  court 
affords  children,  to  extend  the  same  cur- 
ative treatment  that  the  industrial  school 
gives  boys  to  young  women  prisoners, 
whose  usual  offense,  prostitution,  calls 
quite  as  much  for  protection  and  re- 
habilitation. 

Miss  I'ankhurst's  reform  would  begin 
with  protection  in  the  court  and  deten- 
tion rooms  by  the  separation  of  men 
and  women  prisoners,  and  the  provision 
of  police  matrons  and  of  women  law- 
yers. 

On  the  curative  and  preventive  side 
she  would  do  away  with  the  practice  of 
sending  any  but  hardened  offenders  to 
prison.  All  the  younger  offenders 
should  be  sent  to  state  schools,  where 
their  activities  should  not  be  limited,  as 
now  in  many  private  reformatories,  to 
routine  household  drudgery,  alternating 
with  complete  idleness.  Instead  she  ad- 
vocates a  system  of  technical  education 
suited,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  bent  of 
each  girl's  mind  and  to  the  length  of  her 
term,  and  designed  to  prepare  her  for 
industries  which  are  in  need  of  workers. 
Logically  a  system  of  employment  bu- 
reaus, or  perhaps  an  extension  of  the 
labor  exchanges,  should,  she  holds,  ac- 
company this  educational  system,  whose 
ultimate  object  is  to  equip  the  girl  better 
for  the  industrial  struggle  which,  in  many 
cases,  was  the  cause  of  her  moral  mishap. 

In    addition.    Miss    Pankhurst's    plan 
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would  include  physical  rehabilitation, 
not  only  through  good  food  and  medical 
care,  but  through  athletic  training  and 
instruction  in  habits  of  cleanliness. 

PITTSBURGH  BIG 
WITH    DEMANDS 

From  local  option  to  the  street  car 
tangle  and  on  through  a  new  school  code, 
municipal  courts,  public  utility,  and 
municipal  art  commissions,  measures  and 
bills  are  being  brought  before  the  Penn- 
sylvania Legislature  by  Pittsburgh,  in 
such  numbers  and  of  such  radical  char- 
acter that  the  state's  lawmakers  at  Har- 
risburg  show  signs  of  bewilderment. 
Based  upon  popular  dissatisfaction  with 
present  forms  of  city  government,  and 
urged  by  recently  acquired  recognition 
that  neither  state  commissions  nor  muni- 
cipalities possess  adequate  powers  to  deal 
with  street  car  and  railroad  matters,  a 
wave  of  unrest  is  stirring  western  Penn- 
sylvania. Other  parts  of  the  state  have 
felt  the  movement  and  eyes  are  turned 
to  Harrisburg  as  never  before. 

"How  much  do  you  think  we'll  get?" 
is  the  current  question.  Even  the  most 
enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  progres- 
sive legislative  program  can  hope  for 
success  in  but  part  of  their  demands. 

The  proposed  new  form  of  city  gov- 
ernment, known  as  the  Pittsburgh  Plan, 
and  similar  in  many  respects  to  the  Bos- 
ton Plan,  is  foremost  in  the  public  mind. 
Perhaps  second  in  popular  interest  is  the 
probable  fate  of  the  school  code,  a  meas- 
ure generally  endorsed  by  educators. 
Yet  two  years  ago  a  similar  bill  was  so 
changed  in  intent  and  possible  applica- 
tion by  amendments  that  a  sigh  of  relief 
rolled  over  the  state  when  it  met  Gov- 
ernor Stuart's  veto. 

Either  the  abolishment  of  the  State 
Railroad  Commission  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  bureau  of  public  utilities,  or  the 
strengthening  of  the  commissioners' 
powers  will  be  assured  by  the  passage  of 
one  of  the  alternate  measures.  To  all 
intents  and  purposes  the  present  power 
of  the  Railroad  Commission  is  limited 
to  recommendations,  with  which  railroad 
and  street  railway  corporations  may  con- 
form if  they  choose,  the  sole  compulsion 
being  the  weight  of  public  opinion.  The 
bills  are  part  of. the  legislative  program 


relating  to  traction  matters,  for  which 
the  mayor  of  Pittsburgh,  W.  A.  Magee, 
has  stood  sponsor. 

Pittsburgh  in  its  intermittent  war  on 
and  never  ceasing  friction  with  the  Pitts- 
burgh Railways  Company,  has  been  in 
the  peculiar  position  of  having  the  right, 
according  to  the  terms  of  franchises 
granted  in  the  past  to  underlying  com- 
panies, to  take  possession  of  street  car 
lines,  yet  the  Legislature  has  never 
granted  the  municipality  the  power  to 
possess  by  purchase  or  construction  a 
foot  of  track.  Therefore  the  club  over 
the  head  of  the  railway  company  is  ap- 
parently nothing  but  a  jester's  slap- 
stick, and  will  so  remain  until  the  legis- 
lators act.  A  companion  bill  will  hasten 
the  abolishment  of  grade  crossings  by 
empowering  the  city  to  make  the  im- 
provement, and  by  providing  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  viewers  to  assess  benefits 
against  both  railroad  and  street  car  com- 
panies. 

Another  legislative  measure  fathered 
by  the  Pittsburgh  city  administration  is 
intended  to  further  the  extension  of  cor- 
porate limits  and  assimilation  of  adjoin- 
ing boroughs.  It  is  entitled  the  Greater 
City  bill.  Under  existing  conditions  an 
adjacent  borough  or  township  may  peti- 
tion for  annexation  to  the  city  by  ma- 
jority vote.  The  proposed  act  would 
make  annexation  depend  on  the  com- 
bined vote  of  the  city  and  its  tiny  neigh- 
bor. This  joint-vote  scheme  worked 
well  in  1907  in  bringing  Allegheny  City 
into  the  fold.  A  storm  of  protest  has 
been  aroused  in  the  populous  residential 
boroughs  surrounding  Pittsburgh  by  this 
year's  measure,  and  the  taxation  features 
of  the  proposed  legislation  are  receiving 
scrutiny. 

In  the  field  of  capital  and  labor,  which 
is  inevitably  closely  related  to  civic  af- 
fairs in  an  industrial  district,  Governor 
Tener  in  his  inaugural  address  recom- 
mended a  compulsory  arbitration  law 
and  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to 
investigate  all  phases  of  employers'  lia- 
bility. 

The  various  proposals  enumerated 
come  from  a  great  variety  of  sources, 
and  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  thei'- 
backers  some  of  them  make,  strange  bed- 
fellows. They  are  all,  however,  in  a 
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sense  an  expression  of  that  "coming  to 
self-consciousness"  of  the  Pittsburgh 
district,  as  a  civic  unit,  which  was  out- 
lined in  Mr  Burns's  article  in  the 
February  magazine  number  of  THE 
SURVEY — a  metropolian  industrial  com- 
munity, beginning  to  feel  its  coher- 
ence, wishing  to  break  down  old 
crvic  barriers,  seeking  at  once  larger  local 
self-government  and  simpler  and  more 
direct  channels  through  which  to  express 
the  popular  will,  and  seeking  also  more 
effective  instruments  (whether  school 
board  or  railroad  commission)  through 
which  to  execute  the  public  work. 

Pennsylvania's  constitution  stands  in 
the  way  of  immediately  wiping  out  the 
nefarious  aldermanic  courts,  often  sell- 
ing places  for  petty  judgments,  yet 
Pittsburghers  think  they  have  found 
means  for  relief,  if  not  cure,  in  a  bill 
establishing  minor  courts  of  justice.  A 
recent  turning  of  the  spot  light  upon 
methods  and  practices  of  two  aldermen 
has  renewed  conviction  as  to  the  neces- 
sity for  change. 

Pittsburgh  artists,  architects,  engin- 
eers, and  citizens  susceptible  to  the  aes- 
thetic have  a  bill  ready  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Municipal  Art  Com- 
mission to  approve  plans  for  public 
buildings  and  bridges,  and  to  act  as  the 
final  court  on  all  questions  of  art  con- 
cerning the  city.  Private  builders  of 
imposing  edifices  may  voluntarily  submit 
plans  to  the  proposed  commission. 

Many  persons  believe  a  great  ad- 
\ance  will  come  through  the  new  school 
code  and  new  charter  measures.  The 
code  abolishes  Pittsburgh's  small  ward 
school  boards  and  centralizes  authority 
in  fifteen  men  to  be  appointed  by  the 
circuit  court  bench  for  the  first  term,  and 
afterwards  to  be  elected  at  large.  A 
comptroller  is  provided  to  audit  all  finan- 
cial matters  of  the  school  system,  in  con- 
trast to  the  present  irresponsible  ex- 
penditure by  ward  boards.  Local  in- 
terest is  to  be  kept  alive  and  make  itself 
felt  through  ward  boards  of  visitors  of 
three  members  each,  reporting  to  the 
central  bodies  and  making  recommenda- 
tions. 

A  nine-months'  popular  campaign 
waged  by  Pittsburgh's  civic  bodies  in  the 
interest  of  a  changed  form  of  city  gov- 


ernment is  reaching  its  culmination  in  a 
series  of  proposed  amendments  to  the 
present  charter  which  would  reduce  the 
number  of  councilmen  from  a  bicameral 
body  of  sixty-seven  men  to  one  cham- 
ber of  not  over  nine  members,  elected  at 
large;  would  pay  such  councilmen  sal- 
aries not  exceeding  $6,500  a  year ;  would 
wipe  out  party  symbols  on  ballots,  abol- 
ish primaries,  and  provide  fpr  nomina- 
tion by  petition  of  five  per  cent  of  voters 
at  the  last  election ;  would  confer  upon 
the  citizenship  the  power  of  initiative  on 
petition  of  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  voters, 
referendum  on  ten  per  cent,  and  recall 
on  twenty-five.  The  duties  and  powers 
of  the  mayor  and  comptroller  would  re- 
main unchanged  and  the  former  would 
still  appoint  heads  of  departments,  the 
framers  of  the  Pittsburgh  Plan  being 
convinced  of  the  desirability  of  clinging 
to  the  principle  of  centralized  responsi- 
bility. 

Scranton,  as  the  other  second-class 
city  of  Pennsylvania,  would  share  with 
Pittsburgh  in  any  changes  in  the  form 
of  municipal  government. 

REPORT    OF    NEW    YORK 
CONGESTION  COMMISSION 

The  report  to  Mayor  Gaynor  of  the 
New  York  City  Commission  on  Conges- 
tion of  Population  gives  official  standing 
to  much  propaganda  of  the  volunteer 
congestion  committee.  The  commission 
was  appointed  by  the  mayor  last  May,  a 
majority  of  its  members  being  aldermen. 
It  has  held  twenty-one  meetings,  its  vari- 
ous committees  fifty-one  meetings,  and 
164  witnesses  have  been  examined.  Or- 
iginal investigations  have  not  been  made. 
The  secretary  of  the  congestion  commit- 
tee, Benjamin  C.  Marsh,  has  served  with- 
out pay  as  secretary  of  the  commission 
and  has  borne  the  brunt  of  the  work. 
During  the  same  time  he  has  been  secre- 
tary of  the  State  Commission  on  Distri- 
bution of  Population  which  attacked  con- 
gestion from  the  preventive  side — by 
popularizing  the  farm  and  heading  off 
slum  growth  in  smaller  cities — as  re- 
ported in  last  week's  issue  of  THK 
SURVEY. 

The  city  commission's  report  comes  to 
a  sharp  focus  in  the  statement  that  in 
the  past  five  years  the  population  of 
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Manhattan  Island  south  of  Fourteenth 
street  (which  includes  the  lower  East 
Side  and  the  older  parts  of  the  city)  has 
increased  27,165.  Of  the  122  blocks 
which  in  1905  had  a  population  of  750 
or  more  per  acre,  sixty-five  have  in- 
creased in  density  and  six  of  them  have 
increased  by  300  or  more  per  acre. 
Room  crowding  is  growing  in  Manhat- 
tan and  Brooklyn  and  spreading  in  the 
r.nmx.  Serious  physical,  economic,  and 
moral  results  are  shown — "the  greater 
the  room  overcrowding  the  higher  not 
only  the  death  rate,  but  the  sickness  rate 
as  well."  The  tenement  house  law  has 
not  stopped  this.  The  report  puts  it.  in 
effect,  that  while  the  law  is  not  responsi- 
ble for  making  two  men  sleep  where  one 
has  slept  before,  neither  has  it  turned  one 
of  them  out  of  bed. 

Congestion  and  room  overcrowding  are 
discussed  under  five  headings:  condi- 
tions, effects,  causes,  methods  of  preven- 
tion here  and  abroad,  recommendations 
for  improvement.  When  printed  it  will 
make  a  volume  of  several  hundred  pages 
with  hundreds  of  statistical  tables  and 
independent  reports  by  twelve  commit- 
tees. At  this  writing  only  a  summary 
has  been  given  out. 

The  commission  finds  fourteen  main 
causes  of  congestion  in  the  following 
words : 

Poverty,  defined  as  inability  to  maintain 
a  reasonable  standard  of  living. 

Concentration  of   factories  and  offices. 

Consolidation   of   the   five  boroughs. 

Intensive  use  of  land. 

High  price  of  land  due  to  intensive  use. 

Lack  of  control  over  aliens  and  citizens. 

Long  hours  of  work. 

Cost  of  transit  and  the  transit  policy  of  the 
city,  since  transit  has  been  regarded  as  a 
matter  to  be  governed  by  commercial  and 
not  by  social  consideration,  although  the  com- 
mission shows  that  the  cost  of  transportation 
for  large  classes  in  the  community  is  a  dis- 
tinct waste  that  could  be  eliminated  by  dis- 
tribution of  factories. 

Lack  of  a  definite  city  plan. 

The  present  system  of  taxation,  under  which 
until  very  recently  the  owner  of  the  land  im- 
proved with  buildings  has  been  penalized, 
while  the  man  who  holds  land  out  of  use,  so 
that  he  may  secure  the  speculative  increases 
of  land  value,  has  been  helped  by  the  taxa- 
tion policy. 

Failure  to  prepare  land  for  housing  purposes. 
Methods  of  public  and  private  charities,  but 
especially  of  private  charities. 


Failure  of  the  city  to  adopt  a  policy  to  at- 
tract people  to  outlying  boroughs. 

Immigration  and  failure  to  distribute  and 
control  immigrants. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 
.OF  THE  COMMISSION 

The  commission's  recommendations 
have  in  large  part  been  embodied  in  bills 
and  ordinances  to  be  introduced  later. 
The  findings  are  so  voluminous  that  only 
the  barest  outline  can  be  given  here. 
Chief  among  them  are  measures  directly 
limiting  the  "cubage"  of  all  buildings 
hereafter  erected  or  altered  south  of  One 
Hundred  and  Eighty-first  street  in  Man- 
hattan— in  other  words,  requiring  a  very 
large  lot  for  a  large  building  and  out- 
lawing the  skyscraper ;  requiring  fire- 
nroof  construction;  establishing  a  system 
of  zones  for  buildings  of  different 
heights  and  for  factories;  and  changing 
the  system  of  taxation. 

Following  are  the  main  headings  of 
the  recommendations  with  their  purposes 
PS  interpreted  in  a  digest  given  out  by 
the  commission : 

Lor  OCCUPANCY  OF  BUILDINGS  OTHER  THAN 
TENEMENTS.  Requiring  at  the  back  of  fac- 
tories an  open  yard  the  width  of  the  lot  and 
of  a  depth  equal  to  one-tenth  the  height  of 
the  building  but  not  less  than  ten  feet. 

HEIGHTH  OF  TENEMENTS.  Providing  that 
height  shall  be  greater  than  the  width  of  the 
widest  street  on  which  the  building  stands ; 
no  tenement  shall  be  more  than  four  stories 
high  except  south  of  One  Hundred  and 
Eighty-first  street,  Manhattan,  except  that  one 
story  may  be  added  for  every  fifteen  per  cent 
of  the  lot  area  left  unoccupied  less  than  the 
present  legal  occupancy;  requiring  fireproof 
construction  for  tenements  of  four  stories  or 
fifty  feet  height;  limiting  tenements  in  out- 
lying districts  to  three  stories  and  other  build- 
ings in  proportion ;  modifying  the  tenement 
house  law  in  regard  to  three-family  tene- 
ments in  such  a  way  as  to  encourage,  construc- 
tion-of  them. 

ROOM  AND  APAKTMENT  OVERCROWDING.  Mak- 
ing ninety  square  feet  a  minimum  tenement 
room  (it  is  now  seventy),  with  one  room  in 
each  apartment  of  at  least '150  square  feet 
(now  120)  :  a  minimum  per  apartment  of  600 
cubic  feet  of  air  space  for  each  adult  and  300 
for  each  child  under  twelve,  with  a  fine  of 
twenty-five  dollars  for  each  violation  (it  is 
now  400  and  200.  respectively,  per  room)  ', 
requiring  the  Tenement  House  and  Health 
Departments  to  placard  each  apartment  with 
the  number  of  occupants  permitted;  requiring 
a  license  to  take  lodgers ;  creating  a  bureau  of 
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occupancy  in  the  Department  of  Health  to  en- 
force the  law   against   overcrowding. 

CONDITIONS  OF  LABOR.  Appointing  a  deputy 
state  commissoner  of  labor  for  New  York 
city  with  more  factory  inspectors;  creating  a 
city  industrial  commission  of  three  persons 
appointed  by  the  mayor  from  nominations  by 
the  Kmployers'  Association,  the  labor  unions. 
and  one  by  the  mayor  himself,  to  investigate 
conditions,  wages,  and  disputes  ;  creating  a 
ser,ies  of  employment  offices  through  the  state 
with  a  number  in  N'ew  York  city,  or  a  munici- 
pal employment  bureau  with  at  least  one  office 
in  each  borough  ;  creating  a  national  department 
of  labor  to  give  wide  publicity  over  the  coun- 
try to  the  opportunities  for  work,  and  to  con- 
ditions. wages,  and  permanency  of  employment 
in  all  sec: 


i  mix  OF  I-AI  TORIES.    Raising  the  cu- 
bic air  space  for  each  employe  from  250  cubic 
feet  as  at  present  to  500  for'  each  day  and  600 
ich  night  worker;  improving  the  water 
•   of  each  borough   for  use  as   factories, 
and  warehouses:  building  freight  lines  to  con- 
nect all  boroughs;  reducing  charges  for  trucks 
on  municipal  ferries. 

PARKS,   PLAYC.  SK  HOOI.-,.  KHRFMION 

us.     Acquiring  land  in  advance  of  public 

and   in   outlying  boroughs  dividing  the 

cost   among   the   property   benefited,   the   bor- 

ough,  and   the  city  ;    limiting   schools   outside 

Manhattan  to  1,500  pupils  and  rooms  to  forty 

seats;  purchasing  with  each  school  yard  area 

adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  children  of  the 

neighborhood;  increasing  instruction  in  physi- 

and   hygiene  and   teaching  children   the 

result  in     overcrowding:     increasing 

school  gardens,  parks,  playgrounds,  and  recre- 

ation centers. 

CHEAP  LAND  AND  GOOD  CHKAP  Horsiv,. 
Making  the  rate  of  taxation  upon  all  building? 
"half  the  rate  of  taxation  upon  all  land  and 
that  this  reduction  be  secured  by  an  equal 
change  in  each  of  five  consecutive  years";  rec- 
ommending that  the  city  government  consider 
on  unearned  increment  ;  terminating  the 
existing  perpetual  franchises  of  transit  lines 
"as  opportunity  offers  by  forfeiture";  extend- 
ing transit  systems  to  utilize  to  their  full  capac- 
ity the  subways,  bridges,  and  elevated  lirfs; 
running  lines  into  all  sections  of  the  city 
whether  or  not  they  would  pay  at  first,  because 
they  will  be  profitable  in  "conserving  the  gener- 
al welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  citizens";  ex- 
tending the  city  lines  to  the  Queens  side  of  the 
Queensboroiufh  Bridge  and  through  the  .Stein- 
way  Tunnel  into  the  Borough  of  Queens  ;  pro- 
viding in  all  franchises  for  transfers;  con- 
structing a  subway  to  the  Borough  of  Rich- 
mond (Staten  Island),  and  pending  that  to  sell 
forty  tickets  for  one  dollar  on  the  municipal 
ferries  :  amending  the  rapid  transit  law  to  give 
the  Public  Service  Commission  and  city  au- 
thorities powers  over  surface  lines  equal  to 
those  over  rapid  transit  lines  ;  preparing  a  city 
plan  bv  the  Board  of  Estimate.  including  the 
following  items  :  restricting  factories  to  cer- 
tain districts,  providing  transit  and  freight  lines, 


determining  the  main  lines  and  secondary  lines 
of  streets  as  suggested  by  Chief  Engineer  Nel- 
son P.  Lewis  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment,  providing  sewers  and  sub- 
structures for  pipes,  providing  adequate  sites 
for  parks,  playgrounds,  recreation  centers,  and 
municipal  buildings,  acquisition  of  adequate 
land  by  the  city  for  all  public  purposes ; 
reducing  streets  in  outlying  districts  to 
thirty  feet  with  houses  set  back  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  from  the  curb  in  the  hope  of  re- 
ducing rents;  providing  excess  condemnation 
of  land  so  that  the  city  may  acquire  more  than 
is  needed  for  a  specific  improvement  and  resell 
or  rent  the  surplus. 

I  IKAI.TH  AND  SAFETY.  Empowering  the  Tene- 
ment House  Department  to  vacate  insanitary 
and  dark  rooms  pending  structural  changes 
and  making  the  tenement  house  commissioner 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Health ;  organizing 
a  staff  of  medical  inspectors  to  be  assigned 
by  the  Department  of  Health  to  the  Tenement 
House  Department  to  pass  upon  cases  of  vacat- 
ing insanitary  tenements  or  rooms  in  which 
there  has  been  contagious  disease ;  requiring 
that  tenement  walls  be  whitewashed  every 
\--.ir  :  prohibiting  or  adequately  regulating  man- 
ufacture in  tenement  houses. 

CHARITIES  AND  PUBLIC  OUTDOOR  RELIEF. 
Creating  a  board  of  trustees  of  public  outdoor 
relief  to  dispense  such  relief  to  the  dependent 
members  of  families  of  consumptives,  and  to 
widows  with  children  provided  they  will  move 
into  wards  with  a  density  of  not  over  300  to 
the  acre  and  live  under  conditions  approved  by 
the  board ;  giving  the  comptroller  supervision 
over  all  charitable  institutions  exempt  from 
taxation ;  encouraging  the  removal  from  con- 
gested districts  of  charitable  institutions,  ex- 
cept emergency  hospitals  and  similar  institu- 
tions; acquiring  tracts  of  land  for  extending 
the  work  of  the  Citv  Farm  Colony  and  for 
teaching  adults  agriculture  and  gardening;  urg- 
ing private  charities  so  to  dispense  their  relief 
as  to  encourage  distribution  of  population 
from  congested  districts  and  to  encourage  re- 
cipients to  learn  trades  other  than  those  of 
congested  city  life. 

IMMIGRATION.  Legislation  abolishing  time 
limit  on  the  government's  right  to  deport  aliens 
for  cause;  progressive  measures  looking  to- 
ward the  effective  control  over  aliens  by  the 
federal  government ;  encouraging  immigrants 
to  become  farm  laborers  and  discouraging  their 
segregation  in  congested  sections ;  preventing 
artificial  stimulation  of  immigration ;  establish- 
ing city  and  state  farms ;  publishing  informa- 
tion as  to  opportunities  to  learn  the  English 
language:  providing  for  immediate  deportation 
of  convicted  aliens  in  order  to  relieve  over- 
crowding in  state  penal  institutions. 

DKI.IMJ'IM  v.  Closing  streets  in  congested 
districts  during  certain  hours  so  that  children 
may  use  them  for  playgrounds. 

PUBLIC  SQUARES  AND  BUILDINGS.  Providing 
each  borough  with  at  least  one  large  area  for 
public  administration  buildings  and  a  series 
of  civic  centers. 
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THE  TREND  OF  THINGS 

To  point  the  moral  and  adorn  the  tale,  to 
prove,  that  is,  that  public  opinion  in  regard  to 
housing  is  slumbering  in  Boston,  the  Boston 
Common  is  reviewing  week  by  week  what  has 
been  accomplished  in  various  sections  of  the 
city  as  a  result  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
Club  report  issued  thirteen  years  ago.  One 
week's  investigation  of  one  section  of  town 
finds  some  houses  gone,  only  part  of  them  in 
consequence  of  the  report.  Others  it  finds 
in  worse  condition  that  before,  notably  one 
so  built  around  that  it  cannot  be  seen  from 
the  street  nor  approached  except  through  the 
hallway  of  another  house.  Others,  again, 
are  improved  by  changes  in  surrounding  con- 
ditions. One  house  ordered  vacated  thirteen 
years  ago  is  still  occupied,  and  another  con- 
demned eighteen  years  ago  still  stands  and  is 
occupied.  In  another  place,  where  stood  two 
houses  too  bad  to  improve  or  occupy,  the  re- 
port advised  converting  the  property  into  a 
playground,  but  the  houses  still  stand.  The 
Common  concludes,  with  some  show  of  rea- 
son, that  public  opinion  must  have  gone  to 
sleep  directly  after  the  report  of  thirteen 
years  ago  was  made. 

*    *    * 

From  Tannenbaum  through  Maryland  to 
the  Red  Flag  is  a  far  call,  but  new  times 
being  new  issues,  which  express  themselves 
sometimes  through  old  tunes.  Ebenezer  Eliot 
gave  a  new  meaning  to  the  air  of  God  Save 
the  King  when  he  wrote  his  immortal  God 
Save  the  People — .  „  . 

"Not  thrones  or  crowns,  but  men." 
It  was  William  Morris  who  first  adapted  the 
March  of  the  Workers  to  the  tune  of  John 
Brown. 

Hark,  the  rolling  of  the  thunder ; 
Ix>,  the  sun,  and  lo,  thereunder 
Ulseth  wrath  and  hope  and  wonder, 

And  the  host  comes  marching  on. 

Hamlin  Garland  followed  him  with  verses 
not  so  well  known : 

A    BATTLE    SONG    FOB    THE    ARMY. 

We   have  seen   the   reaper   tolling   In   the   heat   of 
summer  sun, 

We  have  seen  his  children  needy  when  the  harvest- 
Ing  was  done. 

We  have  seen  a  mighty  army  dying  hopeless  one 
by  one 

While  the  flag  went  marching  on. 

Our   slavers'    marts   are   empty,    human     flesh     no 

more  Is  sold, 
Where  the  dealer's  fateful  hammer  wakes  the  clink 

of  leaping  gold. 
But   the   slavers   of  the    present    more    relentless 

powers  hold, 

Though  the  world  goes  marching  on. 
But   no  longer  shall   the  children   bend  above  the 

whizzing  wheel ; 
We  will  free  the  weary  women  from  their  bondage 

under  steel, 
In  the  mines  and  In  the  forests  worn  and  helpless 

man  shall  feel 

His  cause  is  marching  on  ! 

Within  the  last  few  months  another  writer, 
B.  F.  Sutherland,  makes  this  contribution  to 
socialist  verse,  following  more  nearly  the 
phrasings  which  Julia  Ward  Howe  had  woven 
into  The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic : 


Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  banners  of  the  marshalled 

hosts  of  toll ; 
They   are   pouring   from    the   workshops,    they   ar» 

springing  from  the  soil  ;• 
They  are  shouting  for  the  surcease  of  the  weary 

murk  and  moll — 

The  day  Is  marching  on. 
I   have  seen  a  crimson  ensign  on   the   rigid  battle 

line; 

Lo,  It  flames,  a  flery  pillar,  beacon  of  a  hope  divine  ; 
They  are  singing  In  the  trenches,  though  the  angry 

foemen  wnine — 

The  day  is  marching  on. 
Let  us  sound  the  call  to  labor,  for  the  harvest  now 

is  ripe  ; 
Lay    the    sickle   to    its    reaping,    while    the   cheery 

bugles  pipe  ; 
Wind  again  the  stentor's  trumpet,  and  let  loose  the 

tougues  of  type — 

The  day  Is  marching  on. 

Appeal   to   Reason. 

*  *     * 

A  "Song  of  Subsidies,"  rather  than  a  "Song 
of  Solons,"  would  be  the  more  appropriate 
title  for  Dean  Collins's  verse  in  the  Portland 
Oregonian  : 

Ho,  gallant  Solons,  'Heath  the  State  House  dome. 
There   are   voices   calling,    calling,   from    the   ones 

back  home, 
And     a     thousand     institutions     throughout     our 

mighty  state 
Are  urging  on  a  thousand  claims,  and  none  of  them 

can  wait, 
And  a  thousand  things  divert  you  from  your  other 

legislation, 

Demanding  several  thousand  each  for  their  appro- 
priation ; 
Then  for  these  Impecunious  institutions,  small  and 

big, 
Dig  deeply  In   your  coffers,  but  remember,  as  you 

dig: 

CHOKUS, 

To  keep  your  foot  on  the  soft,  soft  pedal ; 
Go  slow,  don't  dig  too  far ; 

For  cash  has  legs,  and  It  surely  can  skedaddle, 
If  the  lid  Is  left  ajar. 

Munificence  is  lovely,   but  don't  give  it  too   much 
slack ; 

'TIs  a  virtue  one  should  measure  by  the  volume  of 
his  stack. 

So  keep  your  foot  on  the  soft,  soic  pedal, 
And  please  don't  dig  too  far. 

(X.   B. — The  melody  should  wax  the  more  fortis- 
simo, 

The  deeper  In  the  cash  box  the  appropriations  go. 

And  should  make  a  brave  crescendo  on  the  diapa- 
son stop, 

As  the  bottom   of  the  coin  case  comes  the  nearer 
to  the  top.) 

*  *     * 

The  February  Hustler,  organ  of  the  Boston 
Newsboys'  Club,  tells  something  of  the  news- 
boy's trade : 

"Beginners  often  sell  for  other  boys  on  a 
commission  basis.  In  this  way  they  secure 
the  advice  and  protection  of  the  more  ex- 
perienced boys  while  serving  their  apprentice- 
ship. These  'strikers,'  as  they  are  called,  keep 
one  cent  for  every  four  collected.  Few  of 
them  earn  more  than  twenty-five  cents  a  day. 
while  many  of  them  earn  less  than  ten. 

"The  older  boy,  working  for  himself  and 
sometimes  employing  others,  builds  up  a  pat- 
ronage at  some  location.  This  place  becomes 
his  'corner,'  which,  by  newsboy  tradition,  he 
occupies  without  interference.  Thus  if  a  boy 
has  sold  papers  on  a  certain  corner  for  sev- 
eral years  no  other  newsboy  would  think  of 
competing  with  him  there.  The  goodwill  thus 
gained  is  a  valuable  asset  and  is  either  handed 
down  to  a  younger  brother  or  otherwise  dis- 
posed of  to  good  advantage.  Two  dollars  per 
day  is  a  conservative  estimate  of  what  many 
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of    the   older    newsboys    earn.     A   few   make      been  taken.    A  like  process  of  substituting  the 

machine   for  the  skilled  worker   is  traced   by 

Intimately  allied  to  the  newsboy  is  the  Thomas  F.  Kennedy,  for  twenty-seven  years  a 
Canada  Point.  'Canada  Points'  are  ex-news- 
boys employed  by  certain  papers  for  a  fixed 
salary  to  distribute  by  wholesale.  Formerly 
boys  were  obliged  to  go  to  the  several  office* 
for  papers;  now  they  may  be  obtained  at  any 
one  of  the  twenty  points  throughout  the  city. 
"Since  the  busiest  time  of  the  day  for  the 
newsboy  is  from  four  to  six  in  the  afternoon, 
many  earn  enough  during  these  hours  to  en- 
able them  to  attend  school.  In  the  English 
High  School  alone  there  are  over  300  news- 
boys; all  the  other  high  schools  of  the  city 
and  even  the  colleges  in  the  vicinity,  have 
their  quota  of  newsboys.  These  boys,  receiv- 
ing daily  the  best  business  experience  that  can 
be  had,  appreciate  the  value  of  an  education 
and  strive  to  obtain  cultural  as  well  as  busi- 
ness training." 

•    *     * 

In  the  February  Craftsman  Cecil  I.  Dorrian 
tells  of  the  work  of  the  sculptor,  Jules  van 
Briesbroeck,  in  a  social  laboring  community 
on  the  outskirts  of  Ghent,  where  "all  the 
grayness  and  slow  grandeur  of  the  north  is 
in  the  place,  and  all  the  dull,  age-long  monot- 
ony of  ill-paid  labor  is  in  the  people."  In 
spite  of  ill-paid  labor,  these  people  have  built 
themselves  a  strong  co-operative  community, 
represented  on  the  municipal  government  of 
Brussels,  and  they  have  their  artist,  one  of 
themselves,  whose  studio  was  built  with  their 
own  hands,  and  who,  we  are  told,  makes  them 
in  return  beautiful  images  of  themselves,  com- 
bining "the  hopeless  figures  and  faces  of  the 
toilers"  of  today,  with  the  soul  of  man  that 
is  to  make  tomorrow. 


According  to  the  Courant.  the  efforts  of 
the  women's  clubs  of  North  Dakota  revealed 
on  the  statute  books  of  that  state  a  law  ex- 
cellent in  many  respects,  but  rather  lacking  in 
arithmetic,  as  it  contains  the  astonishing  pro- 
vision that  children  under  a  certain  age  shall 
work  "not  more  than  sixty  hours  in  any  one 
week,  and  not  more  than  eight  hours  in  any 
one  day." 

•    *    * 

The  February  issue  of  the  International 
Socialist  Re^•inu  contains  interesting  material 
on  the  machine  and  the  workman.  In  The 
Passing  of  the  Bottle  Blower,  Robert  J. 
Wheeler,  a  member  of  the  Glass  Bottle  Blow- 
ers' Union,  tells  of  the  remarkable  rise  of  that 
union  of  highly  skilled  workers,  until  in  1907 
fair  workmen  could  earn  from  six  to  eight 
dollars  a  day  of  eight  and  one-half  hours, 
speeders  as  much  as  twelve  dollars  a  day  for 
ten  months  in  the  year.  In  1904  the  invention 
of  the  Owens  Automatic  Glass  Blowing  Ma- 
chine caused  a  turn  in  the  tide.  Already,  he 
says,  wages  have  fallen  twenty  per  cent;  the 
number  of  workers,  especially  the  skilled  class, 

have  been  vastly  reduced,  and  the  first  steps      -IIKI.CIAN  .MINKU  RKITRNING  FROM  WORK" 
toward    trustification    of    the    industry    have  JUI.ES  VAN  BIESBKOECK.  SCULPTOR. 
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member  of  the  moldcrs'  union,  who  writes  on 
Banishing  Skill  from  the  Foundry.  He  tells 
how  the  molding  machine  with  three  unskilled 
laborers  turns  out  225  molds  a  day  of  a  pattern 
of  which  formerly  a  single  skilled  molder 
could  make  only  seventeen  a  day !  Like  the 
automatic  glass  blower,  the  molding  machine 
is  leading  to  rapid  concentration  in  the  indus-' 
try.  Further  articles  are  promised. 


Some  Nativity  and  Race  Factors  in  Rhode 
Island  by  Carol  Aronovici  forms  part  v  of 
the  annual  report  for  1909  of  the  state  com- 
missioner of  industrial  statistics.  The  work 
consists  of  numerous  carefully  compiled  ta- 
bles dealing  with  the  increase  in  the  foreign 
elements,  age,  and  sex  distribution,  the  causes 
of  emigration,  conjugal  condition,  fecundity, 
assimilation,  and  criminality.  The  results, 
which  are  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  stu- 
dies made  elsewhere,  show  no  undue  lack  of 
interest  among  the  foreign  stock  in  our  poli- 
tical institutions,  nor  any  alarming  criminal 
tendencies  on  their  part ;  while  certain  grave 
problems  of  present  day  tendencies  in  the  in- 
dustrial world  are  illustrated,  particularly  in 
reference  to  the  vexed  question  of  women 
in  industry. 


The  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics,  in 
its  second  annual  report  on  municipal  finances, 
analyzes  the  fiscal  operations  for  the  year 
1907  of  cities  and  towns  that  exceed  5.000  pop- 
ulation. Information  is  also  included  for  200 
small  towns  which  tried  to  comply  with  the 
law  requiring  them  to  submit  reports  to  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  but  not  in  the  tabular 
detail  in  which  the  statistics  for  larger  places 
are  presented.  Fifty-six  towns  had  not  made 
returns  for  1007  by  October.  1910.  The  prac- 
tical value  of  the  statistics  to  administrators 
and  students  of  municipal  affairs  would  be 
greater  if  they  were  more  timely,  but  the  di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  shows  that 
this  is  impossible  when  municipal  and  town 
authorities  take  as  long  as  sixteen  months 
to  make  their  returns,  which  must  later  be 
subjected  to  verification. 

The  report  could  not  furnish  tables  to  show 
clearly  expenditures  from  sums  raised  by  tax- 
ation and  sums  raised  by  incurring  debt,  but 
is  obliged  to  show  merely  the  current  costs 
properly  chargeable  to  revenue.  If  these  pay- 
ments are  in  excess  of  the  revenues  avail- 
able for  the  same,  the  conclusion  is  natural 
that  the  excess  payments  might  have  been 
met  out  of  receipts  from  non-revenue  sources 
and  in  large  part  probably  by  bond  issues. 
Much  carefully  presented  and  valuable  mater- 
ial is  included  in  the  report,  while  the  fact 
that  in  two  years  twenty-six  cities  and  towns 
have  had  public  accountants  or  investigating 
committees  examine  and  audit  their  accounts, 
with  a  view  to  installing  a  new  system  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  classifications  of  the  bureau, 
promises  more  for  the  future. 


The  Kindergarten  Primary  Magazine  thus 
summarizes  Dr.  Josephine  Baker's  advice  to 
mothers,  given  in  an  article  in  the  Globe: 

"Do  your  children  live  according  to  a  regu- 
lar routine? 

'Put  them  to  bed  never  later  than  9  o'clock. 

'Don't  let  them  bolt  their  food. 

'Have  the  bedroom  window  open  at  night. 

'Don't  give  them  coffee  to  drink. 

'Don't  let  them  buy  hoky-poky.  ice  cream, 
or  eclairs,,  or  candy  for  their  luncheon. 

"Give  them  cereals,  and  milk,  and  bread  for 
breakfast  and  an  egg  if  you  can." 

The  same  magazine  tells  of  the  war  on  the 
comic  newspaper  supplement  begun  by  the 
League  of  American  Pen  Women  and  the 
Twentieth  Century  Club  of  Washington. 


The  Library  of  Congress  has  "printed  as 
manuscript"  a  scheme  of  classification  for  lit- 
erature on  all  subjects  coming  under  the  gen- 
eral heading  of  Social  Sciences.  It  is  very 
detailed,  occupying  551  pages  and  weighing 
two  pounds  and  a  half.  All  this  may  be  se- 
cured from  the  superintendent  of  documents. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  for 
sixty-five  cents.  It  would  be  suggestive  to 
anyone  who  has  a  collection  of  books,  pam- 
phlets, or  clippings  large  enough  to  require 
a  catalogue. 


Does  this  mean  that  the  London  Times  is 
congratulating  the  mine  owners  of  the  Rand 
that  there  has  been  no  disturbance  of  the 
good  old  sane  and  conservative  system  of 
seven-day  work  for  the  Kaffirs? 

"Towards  the  end  of  November  last  the 
Kaffir  mining  market,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  checked  by  rumors  that  the  Union  gov- 
ernment intended  to  introduce  legislation  to 
restrict  Sunday  labor  on  the  mines.  Current 
reports  then  were  to  the  effect  that  the  pro- 
posal to  close  down  all  milling  operations  on 
the  mines  on  Sundays  emanated  from  the 
representatives  of  the  different  religious  bodies 
on  the  Rand,  and  it  was  feared  the  government 
might,  in  deference  to  sentimental  considera- 
tions, adopt  a  principle  economically  unsound 
and  certain  to  cause  undoubted  injury  to  the 
Transvaal  mining  industry,  with  its  resultant 
prejudicial  effect  on  the  profits  of  the  produc- 
ing mines.  The  opinion  in  well-informed 
quarters  at  the  time,  however,  was  that  the 
Union  government  was  not  likelv  to  take  any 
step  inimical  to  the  mining  industry,  from 
which  the  revenues  of  the  country  were  so 
largely  derived.  This  view  was  evidently  the 
correct  one,  as  a  telegram  has  been  received 
from  Johannesburg  by  the  General  Mining 
and1  Finance  Corporation  stating  that  the 
Draft  Mining  Regulations  contain  no  vital 
alteration  with  regard  to  Sunday  work." 


The  "fors"  and  "againsts"  of  the  coming 
American  woman  are  epigrammatically  set 
forth  bv  Mary  Johnston  in  the  Woman's  Jour- 
nal. Some  of  the  planks  in  the  platform. 
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drafted   by   the   author   of   To    Have  and   To 
Hold,  are  these : 

THE  WISE   HOUSEKEEPER. 

Will  be  atcain»t 

I'.\I:KI:M:I.  WINDOWS. 

Will   I,.   f,,r 

I1M  I.SOKY   KIUVATIOX. 

Will  t>e  again*! 

•   \MI|.K>  1:1  I:M;II  AT  HUTU  i:\i'S 

Will    1- 

ABOUTION  OF  rllll.li  I.AIiul: 


Will  be  against 
Will   (••   fur 

ACTS  LOOKIM;   it  i  i-i:i:\  i:  vrmx  OK  MIVK, 

UAII.WA\    AMi   I  A.  Tnl:\     M  .    II    I  'Vis 

Will  be  agaln.l 

Mil!  srilol.I.   I<III   I- 
Will    !»•    for 

:II;IIT  inn  it  i>.\\ 
Will  be  agaln»t 

•\i  AMI  i-oi  MI  i .ISIIM:SS 

Will  be  for 

I.IIIKIt.M.     AI'l-UiH-IIIATlnvs     KOIt 

WKI.I 
Will   be  at- 
l.isi 

Will     tie    for 

A\ iMii!    IV   oFFU'K. 

Will   I,.-  agalnxt 

LI! 

Will  I 

\\      I-..I.I    ! 

Will  lie  Hirnlii.t 

I!  Mi   Id:  MN.s. 
Will   i.-  for 


in:rvi:i  MI.VI   •  n    III:AI.TII 


w  i 
u 


anlnut 
•I:KAI.  i>i:i-MiTMi:vi   m    1.1  01 


Will   tie  urn  I  ii «t 

..i      1 111:     inn  si:     WITIIOI  r 
HOKm 
Will    I. 

TIIK    Kit  AM   IIISK    |ci|;    \VOMKX 
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N-partment  more  clearly  rraphailze*  the  co- 
operative nature  .if  lire  Si  ini.v  than  the  coro- 
•nolratloDii.  IJ-IIIT-  from  reader*  are  welcome: 
appeal!  cannot  IM-  piii.ll«ln-d.  Bocaiiif  of  limited 
•pace,  each  contributor  Is  asked  to  be  brief  no 
that  no  contributor  will  bare  to  !«•  I>TI-MH|IM|. 
('ommiinl'-nllnnx  frnni  In  t.i  ::i|ii  words  In  Ifiiu-th 

••    mmit    witlufnc  lorv    niul    In     tin-    lone    run 
mo*t    telllnir.       Only    when    the    editor*    a,- 
rlnred    that    no    much    »pace    In    needed,    will    com 
miinlrHtlon«    orer    one    tlioiisnnd    \\onN    In    length 
be    handled    and    the   editors    n>«orve    the    prlvlli-Ki- 

irnlng  rommunli  nitons  over  .'piMi  \\ords  In 
length  to  lie  (Min-vlnt 

ROCKEFELLER   FOUNDATION 

r/i/l'/  til  fit.  limn,  hnnai.i  rl  donn  frrrnt.  .' 
VI...M 

To  THE  EDITOR: 

I. 

THE   ECONOMIC   ASPECT. 

The  problem  presented  to  a  oomniunity  of 
great  wealth  in  possession  of  the  viciou^ 
solves  itself,  though  much  harm  may  be  done 
in  the  process.  Ordinarily  two  generations 
are  more  than  sufficient  to  distribute  it  over 
filter-beds  where  it  is  purified  and  passed  into 
the  well-springs  of  healthy  activities.  But 
we  are  confronted  in  this  country  with  a  more 


difficult  if  not  more  serious  problem,  for,  be 
it  said  to  their  credit  most  of  our  million- 
aires lead  exemplary  private  lives  in  which 
they  do  not  spend  a  tithe  of  their  enormous 
incomes. 

1  ho  yastness  of  some  fortunes  and  their 
proportion  to  the  average  among  even  the 
well-to-do  are  not  generally  realized ;  so  the 
following  rather  curious  computation  will 
be  suggestive.  If  Adam  was  created  ac- 
cording to  the  most  generally  accepted 
chronology  in  B.  C.  4,004  and  wa^now  alive 
and  had  received  fifty  dollars  per  day  for 
every  day  of  the  intervening  5.915  years,  he 
would  have  received  but  a  little  more  than 
half  the  sum  which  one  of  our  millionaires 
has  already  given  away ! 

So  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  spite  of  their 
boundless  munificence  and  private  lives,  there 
is  a  growing  feeling  among  us  thai  some 
have  got  more  than  any  one  should,  because 
more  than  any  one  could  acquire  solely  by 
sagacity  or  industry,  however  exceptional. 
This  feeling  leads  naturally  to  the  other :  that 
there  is  some  radical  wrong  in  social  condi- 
tions which  make  such  unequal  acquisition 
possible,  and  that  in  some  way  this  possibil- 
ity should  be  confined  to'  more  reasonable  lim- 
its, and  what  might  be  called  the  balance  of 
wealth  (like  the  balance  of  power)  should  be 
automatically  preserved  as  far  as  possible.  For 
the  public  are  beginning  to  see,  what  econo- 
mists have  long  pointed  out,  that  after  wealth 
has  come  out  of  the  mint  of  activities  and 
been  stamped  with  their  values,  its  greatest 
value  is  gone;  it  cannot  be  restored  to  the 
sources  from  which  it  came — they  are  either 
exhausted  or  in  process  of  exhaustion — and 
ready-made  wealth,  so  to  speak,  that  is  to  say 
wealth  not  acquired  by  activities  of  the  gen- 
eration which  has  it,  tends  either  to  re- 
move the  healthy  incentive  to  enterprise  or 
discourages  or  prevents  its  exercise. 

These  convictions  have  already  expressed 
themselves  in  legislation  which  at  first  did 
little  more  than  codify  and  accentuate  pre- 
viously existing  laws,  but  afterward-,  added 
and  still  propose  to  add  (by  such  measures 
as  that  to  conserve  resources  and  to  tax  in- 
comes at  an  ascending  rate)  whatever  was 
found  to  be  required  to  subdue  and  thereafter 
control  the  Empire  of  Organized  Wealth, 
which  is  discovered  to  exist  and  to  embrace 
not  only  tliis  people,  but  also  other  nations. 
( /  'irfi  testimony  on  the  subject  in  oil  and  to- 
bacco cases.) 

Among  the  many  devious  ways  by  which  a 
dominant  minority  niny  sustain  its  rule,  few 
are  more  effectual  than  that  of  "capturing  the 
majority",  and  the  most  successful  captor  is 
interest.  \Ye  see  examples  of  the  practice 
every  day  in  town-meetings,  legislatures,  and 
Congress,  when  men  are  placed  in  positions 
and  laws  are  enacted,  contrary  to  the  will 
and  sometimes  to  the  pledges  of  the  major- 
ity affected.  Of  the  first  evil,  tlie  senator 
accredited  to  Rhode  Island  seems  to  be  the 
most  conspicuous  illustration,  for  in  popular 
estimation  he  never  properly  represented  the 
state  to  which  he  was  nominally  accredited 
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at  all,  but  the  Empire  of  Organized  Wealth 
to  which  the  people  of  Rhode  Island  were 
through  him  automatically  annexed;  while  of 
the  other  evil,  the  tariff  (for  which  the  same 
man  is  generally  held  responsible)  is  a  still 
more  conspicuous  illustration. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  or,  if  known,' 
appreciated,  that  (I  believe)  all  the  colossal 
donations  which  have  recently  astounded  the 
world  have  necessarily  been  in  the  form  of 
cither  stocks,  or  bonds,  or  both — generally 
and  principally  of  the  so-called  "industrials" 
which  are  in  the  Empire  of  Organized  Wealth. 
Such  gifts,  on  the  one  hand,  must  generally 
make  the  receivers  either  active  or  passive 
opponents  of  measures  which  might  tend  to 
reduce  or  stop  their  incomes  from  those 
sources,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  furnish  coun- 
sel of-  defendant  "industrials"  with  a  very 
strong  plea  against  discipline,  restraint,  or 
extinction  of  them — indeed  that  very  plea  has 
been  made. 

I  do  not  say  that  it  was  the  motive  or  even 
a  motive  of  the  donors,  but  I  point  out  that 
as  a  matter  of  fact  every  gift  of  the  kind — 
and  particularly  the  one  proposed  by  charter 
of  Congress — tightens  the  grasp  of  the  giver 
on  his  own  holdings  of  similar  properties,  and 
thus  virtually  is  the  premium  for  insurance 
against  social  interference  with  his  business 
and  a  very  important  fortification  in  the  chain 
which  protects  the  Empire  of  Organized 
Wealth.  If  such  gifts  secure  or  help  to  se- 
cure results  for  that  empire  in  the  next  twenty 
years  like  those  accomplished  in  the  past 
twenty  years,  the  gifts  will  have  more  than 
returned  themselves  to  the  givers,  paying  a 
profit  of  over  loo  per  cent ! 

Therefore,  would  not  the  grant  of  a  char- 
ter by  Congress  to  the  proposed  enormous 
foundation  tend  seriously  to  hinder,  if  it  did 
not  defeat,  present  efforts  of  a  majority  of 
this  people  to  emancipate  the  nation  from  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  slavery,  and  to  rele- 
gate a  heirarchy  of  wealth  to  its  position 
among  those  economic  forces  which  are  good 
only  in  their  proper  places? 

II. 

THE    MORAL   ASPECT. 

Consideration  of  this  aspect  of  the  proposed 
foundation  should  take  into  account  the  fol- 
lowing indisputable  facts :  that  since  1884, 
which  is  to  say  for  more,  than  twenty-five 
years  last  past,  news  items  and  editorials  on 
the  doings  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and 
its  allies  have  appeared  at  frequent  intervals, 
not  only  in  local  but  in  reputable  metropoli- 
tan papers  like  the  New  York  Times,  Tribune, 
and  Evening  Post.  The  editorials  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Times  in  May  and  November, 
1887,  headed  respectively  A  Standard  Oil  Con- 
spiracy and  The  Law  Defied,  are  typical  illus- 
trations showing  the  universal  tone  of  such 
publications,  which  together  with  their  long 
continuance,  wide  distribution,  and  the  gen- 
eral responsibility  of  the  publishers  are  evi- 
dence that  they  had  foundation. 

Beside  that,  the  late  Henry  D.  Lloyd  (a 
lawyer  of  exemplary  character)  published  in 
1894-5  (Harper  and  Brothers),  a  book  of 


over  500  pages  with  the  title  Wealth  Against 
Commonwealth,  which  was  the  first  connected 
exposition  for  lay  readers  of  the  doings  re- 
ferred to  up  to  that  time,  as  those  doings  were 
disclosed  by  the  sworn  testimony  in  many 
trials  and  several  jurisdictions.  Of  this  book 
the  late  William  -Lloyd  Garrison  wrote:  "It 
is  a  minute  and  searching  examination  of  the 
enormous  trusts  which  override  and  despoil 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  tale 
of  greed  and  shame  almost  incredible" ;  and 
the  late  Edward  Everett  Hale  wrote :  "It  is 
the  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  of  the  present  crisis." 
Forty-three  other  similar  commendations  of 
the  book,  some  of  which  were  editorial,  were 
printed  by  as  many  different  papers  published 
in  eleven  different  states  here,  and  seven  from 
as  many  different  papers  published  abroad. 

Beside  that,  Ida  M.  Tarbell  published  in  1904 
a  history  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  which 
sketched  the  life  of  the  man  who  during  all 
this  time  was,  and  I  believe  still  nominally  is, 
the  head  of  the  organization  referred  to,  and 
to  whose  sagacity  its  achievements  are  popu- 
larly ascribed. 

Beside  that,  the  courts  of  I  think  three 
states  have  since  convicted  parts  of  this  or- 
ganization of  offences  either  specifically 
charged  or  implied  by  the  press  for  over 
twenty-five  years,  by  Mr.  Lloyd,  and  by  Miss 
Tarbell,  for  which  one  court  imposed  a  pen- 
alty of  over  $29,000,000,  that,  after  reduc- 
tion on  purely  technical  grounds,  was  stated 
in  the  papers  to  have  been  paid ;  and  finally, 
the  highest  court  of  the  country  has  at  this 
moment  under  consideration  the  termination  of 
the  very  existence  of  the  principal  branch  of 
the  organization  referred  to,  because  of  such 
offences.  The  head  of  this  organization  offers 
to  found  $100,000.000  for  general  philanthropi- 
cal  purposes  provided  Congress  will  give  it  a 
charter. 

If  this  vast  sum  was  generally  acquired  by 
methods,  some  of  which  have  been  long  and 
widely  stigmatized  both  at  home  and  abroad 
as  unscrupulous,  which  our  courts  have  de- 
clared to  have  been  illegal  and  for  the  use  of 
which  they  have  imposed  penalties,  is  not  this 
proposal  a  masterful  effort  to  escape  from 
such  obloquy,  for  is  it  not  in  effect  tempting 
Congress  virtually  to  contradict  history,  re- 
buke public  opinion,  and  stultify  our  courts? 
Can  there  now  be  any  doubt  about  the  char- 
acter of  the  methods  referred  to?  If  not, 
is  it  for  the  dignity  of  this  nation — is  it  con- 
sistent with  any  respect  for  law,  morals,  or 
religion,  so  to  accept  such  a  gift? 

The  common  law  provides  every  facility  for 
repentance,  restitution,  or  beneficence,  and  the 
perpetuation  of  them,  for  those  who  would 
prevent  their  good  works  from  being  "in- 
terred with  their  bones."  Then  why  should 
the  aid  of  Congress  be  asked,  if  not  to  an  effort 
to  disinfect  a  heap  of  unsavory  "secret  re- 
bates" with  the  odor  of  philanthropy? 

Fanwood,  N.  J.  WRIGHT    BA"™CK. 

THE  ILLITERACY  TEST 

To  THE  EDITOR: 

Certain  arguments  of  the  minority  of  the 
House  committee  on  immigration,  opposed  to 
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the  bill  applying  the  illiteracy  test,  are  typical 
>f  many  arguments  hostile  to  that  test.  Mem- 
bers of  the  minority  say  of  it:  "If  enacted 
into  law  it  will  be  ineffective  to  prevent  the 
admission  of  the  vicious,  the  immoral,  the 
diseased,  the  pauper,  the  criminal,  or  the 
anarchistic  classes. 

-rs.  William  S.  Bennet  and  Joseph  F. 
•  O'Connell  say  of  the  test  that  it  will  admit 
practically  every  foreign-born  criminal  who 
has  misused  early  advantages.  And  J.  Hamp- 
ton Moore  goes  so  far  as  to  say:  "The  en- 
forcement of  such  a  test  would  .  . 
admit  unworthy,  educated  immigrants  who 
will  not  work  and  of  whom  we  already  have 
more  than  we  need." 

In  the  words  of  Mr.  Gardner  in  his  majority 
report,  I  admit  the  truth  of  such  statements 
but  not  their  force.  It  is  nothing  against  a 
good  thing  that  it  has  not  also  the 
qualities  of  some  other  thing  which  may  be 
equally  good  or  even  better.  We  should  not 
necessarily  refuse  beefsteak  because  it  lacks 
the  succulent  qualities  of  the  oyster  cocktail,  or 
refrain  from  bread  because  it  is  inferior  to 
some  other  substances  as  a  cure  for  thirst. 

t  is  true  that  the  illiteracy  test  does  not 
entirely  or  specifically  keep  out  paupers, 
criminals,  anarchists,  or  the  mentally  defective. 
It  only  lessens  the  proportion  of  such,  while 
protecting  American  labor  against  perpetual 
depression  of  its  standard  of  life  and  wages. 
It  is  also  true  that  there  is  nothing  in  it 
(directly  at  least)  to  limit  child  labor,  to  im- 
prove sanitation  in  factories,  nor  to  lessen 
the  ravages  of  tuberculosis.  But  there  is 
nothing  in  it  to  prevent  the  enactment  and 
the  enforcement  of  laws  that  will  accomplish 
these  desirable  results.  Indeed,  so  far  as 
other  restrictions  of  undesirable  immigration 
are  concerned,  the  supporters  of  the  illiteracy 
test  have  been  among  the  leaders  in  advocat- 
ing laws  or  methods  of  administration  calcu- 
lated to  just  these  ends. 

If  any  opponents  of  the  illiteracy  test  on  the 
ground  above  cited  will  bring  forward  any 
measure*  that  will  prove  effective  in  excluding 
"the  vicious,  the  immoral,  the  diseased,  the 
pauper,  the  criminal,  or  the  anarchistic  classes" 
or  the  "unworthy  educated  immigrant"  in 
whatever  form,  they  will  find  the  advocates  of 
the  illiteracy  test  their  strongest  allies  in  se- 
curing the  adoption  of  such  provisions.  Fetch 
on  your  X-ray  of  virtue  and  we  will  help 
•itroduce  a  dress  rehearsal  of  the  day  of 
judgment,  at  this  session  if  possible.  Mean- 
time the  illiteracy  test  itself  probably  goes  as 
far  in  that  general  direction  as  any  practical 
measure  yet  suggested. 

JOSEPH  LEE. 
Boston. 

ITALIAN  IMMIGRANTS  IN  CITIES 
To  THE   F.DITOS: 

May  I  ask  through  your  columns  replies  to 
these  questions,  which  arose  in  discussing 
local  housing  conditions: 

1  What    is    the    mortality    among    Italians, 
particularly  among   day   laborers   employed   in 
construction    work    and    on    truck    gardening 
farm«? 

2  When   improved   housing  conditions  have 


been  provided  for  such  Italians,  have  they 
taken  kindly  to  them  and  profited  by  them? 
Or  was  compulsion  needed  and  with  what  gen- 
eral result? 

3.  Have  the  Italians  mentioned  been  known 
of  themselves  to  demand  better  housing  con- 
ditions or  encouraged  to  improve  their  own 
conditions  successfully?  Needless  to  say 
these  questions  have  reference  to  Italian  im- 
migrants in  our  towns  and  cities. 

C.    P.   WELLMAN. 

Winchester,  Mass. 

COUNTY  JAILS  AND  IDLENESS 
To  THE  EDITOR: 

In  all  our  county  jails  idleness  is  probably 
the  worst  punishment  to  which  criminals  are 
forced  to  submit.  How  provide  work  for 
them?  That  is  the  great  problem. 

It  is  certain,  however,  if  sheriffs  were  men 
of  the  proper  stamp,  far  more  could  be  done 
to  keep  men,  women  and  boys  occupied  than 
is  done  at  present  in  all  our  jails.  But  what 
hope  is  there  to  get  other  than  political  heelers 
appointed  as  sheriffs?  The  law  of  the  state 
of  New  York  states  in  regard  to  sheriffs, 
Article  X,  Section  i,1  "An  act  depriving  the 
sheriff  of  the  custody  and  control  of  the  county 
jail  and  the  prisoners  therein  is  unconstitu- 
tional," &c.,  according  to  the  law  as  amended 
to  January  i,  1910.  and  now  in  force. 

"Sheriffs  shall  be  chosen  by  the  electors  of 
the  respective  counties  once  in  every  three 
years,"  &c.  In  two  counties,  of  which  New 
York  is  one,  sheriffs  are  chosen  every  two  or 
four  years. 

To  complete  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  idle- 
ness in  jails,  I  need  only  cite  from  the  New 
York  Sun,'  which  states  apropos  of  the  Essex 
County  Penitentiary,  New  Jersey: 

"When  the  prisoners  are  at  work  their  earn- 
ings go  to  those  who  are  dependent  on  them. 
Eighteen  or  twenty  of  the  cases  of  destitution 
that  have  reached  the  charitable  societies  of 
Essex  county  each  month  are  those  of  families 
of  men  confined  in  the  penitentiary." 

In  addition,  that  iddleness  has  an  obvious 
bad  effect  upon  the  health,  moral  and  physical, 
of  all  prisoners  is  apparent  to  the  average  in- 
spector, or  visitor,  if  he  has  only  very  moderate 
intelligence  and  sympathy. 

"BEVERLEY  ROBINSON,  M.  D. 

New  York. 

TENEMENT  REFORM  FOR  UNEMPLOYED 
To  THE  EDITOR  : 

The  keenest  interest  of  labor  at  present  is 
the  unemployed  or  only  partially  employed 
laborers.  So  great  has  been  the  loss  of  op- 
portunities to  produce,  that  even  the  conser- 
vative newspapers  have  recognized  the  differ- 
ence between  the  "unemployed,"  whom  "we 
have  always  with  us,"  and  the  "disemployed." 
or  those  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the 
"hard  times". 

It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  "labor" 
is  beginning  to  consider  what  this  means. 
How  comes  it  in  a  country  of  limitless  re- 

'IllnNcye'H.  f'ummlng  and  Gilbert's,  Vol.   I,  p.  158. 
Miiinmry   ft. 
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sources,  with  eighty  millions  of  inhabitants  re- 
quiring to  be  housed,  fed,  clothed,  besides 
having  numberless  other  wants,  that  there 
should  be  scarcity  of  opportunity  to  labor? 
Where  does  opportunity  to  labor  arise?  Who 
or  what  increases  or  restricts  it? 

In  previous  industrial  depression  the  real 
causes  have  been  overlooked  in  the  anxiety 
to  find  palliatives,  and  labor,  long-accustomed 
to  oppression,  allowed  itself  to  be  diverted 
from  causes.  But  that  day  has  gone  by. 
Palliatives,  emergency  measures  of  any  sort, 
can  no  longer  blind  the  laborer  to  the  fact 
that,  something  at  the  root  of  things  is  radi- 
cally wrong.  He  is  seeking  a  solution, 
and  he  will  surely  find  the  source  of  op- 
portunities and  then  discover  what  lessens 
them.  When  he  has  learned  that  man  can 
gratify  all  his  desires  and  profitably  employ 
himself  only  through  free  access  to  land — the 
natural  opportunities — he  will  surely  secure 
that  free  access  for  himself  and  his  fellows, 
perhaps  by  the  simple  method  of  taxing  land 
values  and  destroying  all  other  forms  of  tax- 
ation. When  this  has  been  done,  labor  will 
come  into  its  own,  and  be  able  to  establish 
the  form  of  government  it  desires. 

But  while  labor  is  making  this  discovery 
and  remedying  the  evil  in  the  slow  way  of 
humanity,  there  remains  the  necessity  to  re- 
lieve present  great  needs.  A  compliance  with 
the  tenement  house  laws  would  do  much  to 
relieve  the  pressing  needs  of  labor  in  New 
York.  There  still  are  in  this  city  over  100,000 
rooms  darker  than  the  law  allows,  and  if  the 
disemployed  carpenters  and  builders  were  put 
to  work  remedying  this  evil,  the  result  would 
be  a  brisk  awakening  in  all  lines  of  work. 
The  advantage  of  this  effort  is  that  it  is 
necessary  work,  that  will  redound  to  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  city,  and  not  merely  a 
fictitious  or  charitable  aid  to  the  unemployed. 
It  is  a  move  that  labor,  without  loss  of 
dignity,  can  demand  at  once ;  it  is  a  com- 
pliance with  a  law  that  all  classes  agree  to  be 
wise  and  necessary,  and  it  would  help  to  re- 
move from  New  York  the  stigma  that  now 
attaches  to  it.  It  would  reduce  the  appalling 
death  rate  of  one  in  two,  among  children  un- 
der five  years  of  age,  in  the  congested  and 
darkened  districts  of  the  city.  By  demanding 
the  opening  up  of  this  opportunity,  labor 
would  be  doing  service,  not  only  for  itself; 
but  for  coming  generations.  The  plan  is  now 
before  the  Central  Federated  Labor  Union. 

Improved  pavements  would  also  afford  an 
opportunity  for  disemployed  labor.  The  law 
requires  seven-feet  width  of  paved  sidewalk 
before  each  lot,  but  holders  of  vacant  lots  gen- 
erally provided  only  three  feet  of  paving.  As 
soon  as  complaint  is  made  the  city  must  re- 
quire compliance  with  the  law,  and  the  paving 
must  be  done  at  the  owner's  expense.  Even 
under  present  wrong  economic  conditions 
there  is  no  reason  why  labor  should  accept 
enforced  idleness  as  necessary,  until  every 
means  of  relief  within  reach  has  been  fully 
tried.  This  will  clear  the  way  for  more 
radical  and  fundamental  changes. 

BOLTON  HALL, 
New  York. 


HEREDITY  AND  SOCIAL  WORK 

To  THE  EDITOR: 

The  editorial  on  Heredity  and  Social  Work 
in  THE  SURVEY  for  February  18  suggests  a 
dread  which  has  been  voiced  often  and  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  In  that  article  it  was  put  as 
questions :  "Are  we  in  this  way  perpetuating 
the  grievous  social  burdens  of  disease,  alcohol-  . 
ism,  criminality,  and  pauperism?  Are  we 
breeding  from  the  unfit  as  no  stock  breeder 
would  think  of  doing,  and  interfering  with  the 
normal  processes  of  social  evolution?" 

The  writer  begs  space  to  suggest  that  long- 
range  vision,  such  as  a  student  of  sociology 
may  be  expected  to  take,  need  see  no  such 
menace  in  modern  humanitarianism,  even  if  it 
does  "undoubtedly  keep  alive  many  weak  indi- 
viduals who  in  an  unmitigated  struggle  for  ex- 
istence would  perish." 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  keeping  alive  is 
only  an  indispensable  step  of  progress  toward 
the  elimination  of  the  unfit.  It  is  an  unneces- 
sarily extravagant  waste  of  human  life  to  allow 
the  same  conditions  of  struggle  for  existence 
and  consequent  survival  of  the  fittest  to  pre- 
vail in  human  society,  because  at  present  in  the 
world  of  plant  and  lower  animal  life  such  a 
sorting  process  seems  the  unavoidable  method 
of  securing  an  approach  to  perfection. 

As  long  as  society  can  seemingly  avoid  the 
consequences  of  its  ignorance,  its  mistakes,  and 
its  crimes,  under  the  shelter  of  such  a  theory, 
or  of  no  theory  at  all.  it  is  likely  to  keep  on 
in  error,  and  for  the  most  part  to  be  unaware 
of  the  connection  between  cause  and  conse- 
quence. But  as  soon  as  humanitarmnism  pro- 
vides asylums  for  the  insane,  colonies  for  epi- 
leptics, hospitals  for  the  wreckage  from  present 
industrial  processes,  homes  for  foundlings,  and 
charitable  organizations  to  provide  for  the  vic- 
tims of  our  economic  system,  we  begin  to  com- 
plain of  the  burden.  Escape  by  the  avenue  of 
neglect  is  cut  off,  the  only  refuge  is  through 
investigation  of  the  causes  that  produced  this 
crop  of  dependents. 

Is  not  the  recent  interest  in  industrial  edu- 
cation, in  social  science,  and  in  eugenics  evi- 
dence of  the  leaven  of  this  positive  check  at 
work  in  society  to  raise  us  to  a  degree  of  in- 
telligence that  will  not  only  prevent  the  dreaded 
increase  of  the  unfit,  but  will  eliminate  them 
altogether?  Then  why  lament  the  scruples 
which  have  brought  us  face  to  face  with  the 
ugly  consequences  of  our  own  wrongdoing? 
The  remedy  for  the  present  situation  is  not 
less  care  of  the  victims  of  ignorance  and  crime, 
'but  more,  till  it  produces  sufficient  stimulus  for 
investigation  of  all  the  causes  that  produce  the 
supply  of  undesirable  members  of  society. 

JANE  FLOYS  HALLOWAY. 
Chicago. 

THE  TAXING  OF  CHURCHES 

To  THE  EDITOR: 

Some  time  since  the  president  of  one  of  our 
oldest  universities  addressed  his  class  in  prac- 
tical ethics  upon  this  subject:  "Is  it  an  allow- 
able deception  for  a  church  to  use  in  its  con- 
struction hollow  pillars,  which  to  appearance 
seem  solid  stone?" 
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More  pertinent  perhaps  would  have  Ux-n  the 
inquiry  as  to  the  duty  of  the  church  to  pay  its 
taxes.  The  New  York  City  Record  of  1910 
tiows  a  total  of  $163,000,000  of  untaxed  prop- 
erties held  by  churches.  Since  1907  rising  val- 
ues have  added  $13,000,000  to  ecclesiastical 
holdings.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
increase  in  values  will  rise  from  $7,000,000  to 
$10.000,000  a  year  before  1915. 

What  this  means  to  the  welfare  of  the  city 
and  the  churches  is  a  most  serious  question. 
As  a  church  member,  not  as  an  anarchist,  so- 
v  i.ilist,  or  agitator  in  the  heat  of  a  campaign,  it 
«ecms  wise  to  consider  a  situation  which,  sooner 
or  later,  will  demand  attention  from  either 
friends  or  foes  of  the  church.  As  a  friend, 
good  reasons,  if  there  are  any,  for  giving  the 
unearned  increment  to  non-taxpaying  societies 
may  be  invited. 

idy  of  the  assessors'  lists  will  show  many 
modest  church  properties,  valued  at  about 
>cventy  per  cent  of  their  sale  price  at  from 
$500,000  to  $2.000.000  each,  which  business 
must  soon  acquire  at  even  higher  prices.  These 
turns  will  be  turned  over  to  a  very  few  self- 
clected  and  self-perpetuating  trustees  for  re- 
building, investment,  and  endowment.  The 
clergy,  better  than  any  else,  know  what  a 
•Irag  a  too-conservative  and  too-influential 
trustee  is. 

the  church  the  public  is  alive  to 
what  a  powerful  economic  factor  an  amount 
already  over  $160,000,000.  increasing  at  four 
per  cent  annually,  is  destined  to  become.  It 
»crs.  perhaps  more  clearly  than  those  imme- 
diately within  the  church,  the  benefits  open  to 
all  citizens  which  exemption  of  over  $4,000,000 
annually  would  provide.  It  sees  needless  eco- 
nomic waste  in  the  infrequent  use  by  the  few 
of  that  which  is  created  by  all. 

There  are  educators  who  see  in  our  over- 
crowded   schools    overworked    teachers,    and 
neglected  children  a  demand  upon  the  church 
for  social  justice.     There  are  social   workers 
who   find   in    the   overcrowded   jails   an   ever 
increasing    class    which    the    ever    increasing 
wealth  of  the  church  cannot  reach.    There  are 
teachers   in   political   science   who   see   in   the 
character  of  some  of  our  legislation  an  un- 
'.itc   linking  of   sectarianism  and  greed. 
I  here  are  politicians  who  desire  to  improve 
the  administration  of  semi-public  religious  in- 
stitutions, whose  efforts  arc  repeatedly  blocked 
by  the  concerted  action  of  the  various  denomi- 
nations concerned;  always  at  the  expense  of 
the  helpless  in  their  charge. 
These   conditions   arc   easily   magnified   and 
•  inflammatory  denunciation  of  religion 
in  general,  and  to  the  breaking  down  of  the 
fiber  dependent  upon  the  best  religious 
inspiration.     The  tax  assessors'  list  is  definite 
ami  the  cess  is  open  to  the  public;  so  upon  the 
church  there  rests  a  great  civic  responsibility, 
which  it  cannot  avoid  though  its  mission  is  to 
cultivate  the  souls  of  men. 

'I  he  voter  may  be  the  last  person  fitted  to 

decide  as  to  whether  unearned  increment  upon 

untaxed  holdings  should  go  to  the  few  or  to 

the  many. 

What  the  movement  in  Europe  has  been  we 


all  know.  Those  who  love  the  church  and 
tneir  fellowmen  are  anxious  that  its  influence 
in  pur  great  cities  shall  be  increased  and  re- 
main untainted.  Judson  Harmon  has  said  of 
corporate  bodies,  "guilt  is  personal."  The 
public  feel  the  truth  of  the  statement  and  the 
church  must  be  ready  to  meet  its  critics  with 
an  unanswerable  reply  upon  any  question  of 
>»cial  justice,  in  so  far  as  its  interest  or  the 
interests  of  its  ministers  are  involved. 

ROBERT  C.  SANCER. 
New  York.  . 

A  B  C'S  OF  FOREIGN  CHILDREN 
To  THE  EDITOR  : 

A  writer  in  THE  SURVEY  for  January  28  (p. 

-says  that   "the  children  of  the  illiterate 

foreigner  show  a  larger  percentage  of  literacy 

than  do  those  of  the  native  born."     Can  you 

tell  your  readers  whether  this  is  an  established 

tact?      If  so  it  is  of  great  importance  in  the 

immigration  problem  which  you  are  now  dis- 

'"«•  F.  A. 


[Thi>  re|H>rtorial  statement  was  based  on  an 
assertion  of  Max  J.  Kohler's : — "The  Census 
of  1900  established  the  fact  that  the  percentage 
of  illiteracy  among  the  children  of  foreign- 
Itorn  citizens  is  appreciably  smaller  than  among 
those  of  native-born  white  parentage." 

N'either  statement  can  be  proved  literally 
irom  the  census  figures,  for  with  respect  to 
parentage  there  are  no  classifications  of  either 
'illiterate  foreigners"  or  "foreign-born  citi- 
/ens"  to  go  by.  In  census  terms,  the  underly- 
ing meaning  probably  sought  to  be  conveyed  by 
l»oth  statements,  namely,  that  the  percentage  of 
illiteracy  among  children  of  foreign-born 
parents  is  appreciably  smaller  than  among 
children  of  native-born  parents,  is  borne  out  by 
the  following  figures  made  up  from  the  1900 
census : 

c.  ».  i-BNtius:  ivou 

Population  Illiterates      Per 

in  (WITH  IK-UVI  i-ii      cent 

Population                     Hires,  10  aitm.  10    of  illlt- 

group*.                   to  19,  Incl.  to  20,  Incl.  eracy. 


Native  white, 

foreign   parent*. 
Native  white. 

native  parent*.  . 


3,733,773         42.677          .011 
8,895,343        41(i.52R         .047 


The  per  cent  of  illiteracy  among  all  whites 
of  foreign  parentage  (both  native  and  foreign 
born)  in  the  same  age  groups  as  above,  is 
three.  In  the  four  states  which  have  the  larg- 
est foreign-born  populations  Pennsylvania  and 
Massachusetts  show  the  percentage  of  illiter- 
acy among  native  whites  of  native  parents  be- 
tween the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty  to  be  less 
than  among  native  whites  o/  foreign  parents — 
the  former  twenty  per  cent  less,  in  the  latter 
fifty  per  cent;  in  New  York  and  Illinois,  how- 
ever, the  reverse  is  true,  the  former  showing 
one-fifth  more  illiteracy  among  natives  of  na- 
tive parents  than  among  natives  of  foreign 
parents,  and  the  latter  showing  three  times 
more.  In  Alabama  and  Louisiana  the  propor- 
tion of  illiterate  native  whites  of  native  parents 
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is  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  native  whites 
of  immigrant  parents.  The  very  high  propor- 
tion of  illiteracy  among  the  whites  in  the 
southern  states  undoubtedly  accounts  for  a 
part  of  the  difference  in  literacy  of  children 
of  natives  and  children  of  immigrants  for  the 
country  as  a  whole.] 

BEE  AND  HUMAN  DISEASE 
To  THE  EDITOR  : 

With  extreme  regret  I  call  your  attention  to 
the  suggestive  cartoon  appearing  on  page  841 
in  the  issue  of  February  18.  I  believe  as  firmly 
as  you  that  the  human  family  should  be  pro- 
tected first  and  if  necessary  at  the  expense  of 
the  lower  animals.  On  the  other  hand,  is  it 
right  to  decry  any  and  all  economic  work 
which  does  not  pertain  to  the  social  welfare 
and  health  of  our  citizens?  In  broader  aspect 
you  condemn  the  work  of  the  economic  ento- 
mologist, the  plant  pathologist,  the  horticul- 
turist— even  the  sciences  dealing  with  the  in- 
animate world.  Very  little  money  is  being 
spent  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  con- 
sidering that  the  bee  industry  in  this  country 
is  capitalized  at  about  $25,000,000. 

Furthermore  you  were  extremely  erroneous 
in  your  suggestion  that  the  investigation  of  the 
bee  diseases  is  of  no  value  in  the  control  and 
prevention  of  human  diseases,  for  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  evidence  that  the  cause  of  the 
foul  brood  disease  of  bees  is  none  other  than 
that  causing  diabetes  in  the  human  family. 

University  of  California,       L.  I.  NICKELS. 
Berkeley. 


[The  cartoon  was  one  used  by  the  Com- 
mittee  of  One  Hundred  on  National  Health  to 
awaken  interest  in  the  proposed  federal  de- 
partment of  health.  It  showed  that  the  loss  of 
Darnings  among  bees  on  account  of  disease  is 
one  million  dollars  annually,  which  the  gov- 
ernment very  properly  tries  to  prevent;  while 
the  loss  of  earnings  among  people  on  account 
of  disease  is  three  billion  dollars  which  the 
government  does  not  take  adequate  steps  to 
prevent.  The  implication  seems  quite  plain : 
since  the  United  States  has  been  foresighted 
enough  to  prevent  the  relatively  small  loss  by 
bee  disease,  the  argument  is  all  the  stronger 
for  doing  something  to  prevent  the  infinitely 
greater  loss  from  human  disease. — F.r>.  1 


A  PINCH  OF  HOPS 

taken  after  meals  is  the  beet  aid  to  indigestion. 
Instantly  relieves  heart-burn,  cures  dyspepsia.  Why 
take  malt  extracts,  ale  or  beer?  Large  package  fresh 
home  grown  hops  mailed  on  receipt  of  25c.  Robert 
Welles,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


CHARITY  PERIODICALS  POR  SALE 

Charities  Review,  eight  volumes,  complete, 
hound  half  roan.  Charities  (later  Charities  and 
the  Commons)  twenty-one  volumes,  unbound,  com- 
except  1876  and  1878 ;  34  volumes.  Address  M. 
R.  COOLIDOX,  Dwight  Way  End.  BERKELEY,  CALI- 
FORNIA. 


JUST   OUT 


The  New  York  Charities   Directory 

(1911  EDITION) 
835  Pages.     3000  Organizations  and  Institution*. 

CLASSIFIED  LIST  OF  ORGANIZATIONS 


Employment  Agencies  (Free) 

Relief  Organizations 

Day     Nurseries   and    Kinder- 
gartens 

Fresh    Air    and    Convalescent 
Homes 

Legal  Aid  Societies 

Immigrant   Homes  and  Relief 
Societies 

Special   Relief   to  Various 
Classes  and  Vocations 

Nursing  ol  the   Sick    in   their 
•Homes 

Milk  Stations 

Burial  Societies 

Homes  for  Children 

Children's  Societies 

Children's  Reformatories 

Homes  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm 

Working  Girls'  Homes,  etc. 


Hospitals 

Dispensaries 

Homes  for  Incurables 

Training  Schools  for  Nurses 

Hospital  Visiting  Societies 

Ambulances 

Tuberculosis  Preventive  Agen- 
cies, Clinics,  Classes  for  In- 
tensive Treatment,  Sanatoria 
and  Hospitals,  Prevenloria 
and  Camps 

Agencies  for  the  Blind 

Agencies  for  Deaf  Mutes 

Agencies  for  Cripples 

Agencies  for  the  Insane,  Feeble 
Minded,  etc. 

Reformatories  for  Adults 

Prison  Associations 

Savings  and  Loan  Societies 

Vocational  Schools 


Societies  for  the  Improvement 
of  Social  and  Political  Con- 
ditions 

Settlements 

Clubs 

AgenciesProviding  Recreation- 
al Facilities 

Governmental  Boards  and 
Departments 

Conferences  on  Charities,  etc. 

Training  Schools  for  Social 
Work 

Churches 

Missionary  and  Tract  Societies 

Religious  Orders 

Temperance  Societies 

National  Organizations  (Clas- 
sified under  appropriate  sub- 
divisions) 


The  new  section  on  national  organizations  contains  more  than  100  agencies,  classified  under 
Children's,  Health,  Immigration,  etc. 
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SOCIAL  FORCES 

BY  THE  EDITOR 


OVERCROWDING  MUST  STOP 

The  report  of  the  New  York  City  Commission  on  Congestion  of  Population 
is  an  epoch-making  document.  It  means  that  a  deliberate  and  well-considered 
attack  on  the  evils  of  congestion  has  begun.  No  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
specific  recommendations  should  deter  any  social  worker,  any  public-spirited 
citizen,  any  thoughtful  individual  who  has  at  heart  the  deeper  interests  of  hu- 
manity, from  recognizing  the  importance  of  the  problem  with  which  this  report 
deals,  and  the  admirable  spirit  in  which  the  report  as  a  whole  deals  with  that 
problem.  Heretofore  no  public  official  in  this  city,  where  overcrowding  is  worse 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  has  even  attempted  to  deal  with  it  in  a  broad 
and  constructive  way.  No  charitable  society,  no  political  party,  no  civic  organ- 
ization, so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  ever  even  tried  to  define  it  or  to  devise  a 
solution  for  it.  Housing  reform  has  here  been  aggressive  and  triumphant; 
but  it  has  been  so  largely  because  it  wisely  limited  its  field  and  did  not  deal  with 
the  larger  aspects  of  congestion.  Tax  reform  has  made  headway;  but  it  has 
not  concerned  itself  especially  with  the  prevention  of  overcrowding.  The  transit 
problem  has  engrossed  the  attention  of  public  officials,  of  the  newspapers,  and 
of  citizens ;  but  there  has  been  no  adequate  and  clear  cut  discussion  of  its  social 
aspects,  and  the  most  elementary  principles  governing  the  relation  between  transit 
and  the  distribution  of  population  have  been  almost  entirely  ignored.  Even 
today  such  considerations  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence  from  the  current  dis- 
cussions of  the  transit  situation. 

Therefore  to  Jacob  A.  Cantor  and  his  associates  of  the  commission,  and 
especially  to  Benjamin  C.  Marsh,  its  undaunted  and  indefatigable  secretary,  who 
has  evidently  supplied  its  driving  power,  we  offer  the  tribute  of  our  admiration 
and  respect,  for  having  begun  a  movement  which  will  not  end  until  the  evils  of 
congestion  have  at  least  been  fought  to  a  standstill ;  and  let  us  hope,  to  change 
the  figure,  not  until,  like  the  Chicago  river,  the  current  has  actually  been  reversed, 
and  the  surplus  population  of  the  congested  districts  is  freely  and  advantageously 
moving  into  the  vacant  places. 

Unfortunately  the  commission  has  made  a  great  many  starts  at  once,  and 
some  of  them  are  false  starts.  We  believe  it  to  be  a  false  start  to  suggest  the 
relaxation  of  the  tenement  house  law  in  relation  to  three-family  houses.  We  be- 
lieve it  to  be  a  false  start  to  attempt  to  create  a  special  class  in  the  community  to 
be  known  officially  as  "the  dependent  members  of  a  family  of  a  consumptive  or 
consumptives",  and  another  class,  to  be  known  as  "indigent  widows  with  chil- 
dren", to  be  dealt  with  in  a  special  way  by  a  special  board  of  trustees.  We  be- 
lieve it  to  be  a  false  start  to  assume  that  the  distribution  of  public  outdoor  relief 
on  any  plan,  whether  it  be  desirable  or  undesirable  on  its  own  account,  will  ever 
in  practice  have  a  favorable  effect  on  the  evils  of  congestion.  We  believe  it  to  be 
a  false  start  to  connect  the  establishment  of  industrial  boards  of  arbitration  with 
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poverty  and  congestion  of  population ;  and  to  place  the  demand  for  public  super- 
vision of  charitable  societies,  which  is  perfectly  legitimate  in  itself,  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  encouraging  congestion,  or  on  the  ground  that,  like  univer- 
sities, libraries,  museums,  churches,  an.d  other  social  agencies  which  are  not 
conducted  for  private  profit,  they  are  exempt  from  ordinary  taxation.  We  be- 
lieve it  to  be  a  false  start  to  propose  that  the  responsibility  for  the  supervision 
of  private  charitable  societies  should  be  lodged  in  the  city  comptroller,  instead 
of  in  the  State  Board  of  Chanties  where  it  is  put  by  the  constitution  of  the 
state.  Not  for  the  breadth -of  its  survey  should  the  commission  be  criticised, 
for  in  taking  up  a  new  problem  of  this  kind  it  is  necessary  to  take  nothing  for 
granted,  and  to  assume  that  anything  whatever  may  be  related  to  it.  But  if 
the  commission  had  more  frequently  exercised  the  kind  of  discrimination  which 
was  shown  by  its  committee  on  taxation  in  rejecting,  after  looking  at  it,  the  sug- 
gestion that  congestion  would  be  lessened  by  transferring  a  portion  of  the  in- 
heritance taxes  from  the  state  to  the  city,  its  recommendations  would  have  been 
fewer  in  number,  and  they  would  have  greater  weight. 

There  will  be  other  occasions,  however,  on  which  it  will  be  more  appropriate 
to  discuss  particular  recommendations  on  which  our  views  do  not  happen  to 
coincide  with  those  of  the  commission.  Our  present  purpose  is  to  express  grat- 
ification that  we  have  at  last  an  attempt  to  describe  in  detail  the  evils  of  conges- 
tion, to  search  for  their  causes,  to  persuade  the  community  that  these  causes 
are  removable,  and  to  put  forward  a  series  of  measures  which  are  at  least  in- 
tended to  reach  such  evils  as  force  themselves  upon  the  attention. 

Of  the  fourteen  causes  of  congestion  enumerated  by  the  commission  the  ninth, 
eighth,  eleventh,  thirteenth,  and  second  appear  to  us  to  reach  the  crux  of  the 
problem.  These  are,  the  lack  of  a  definite  city  plan,  the  transit  policy  of  the 
city,  the  failure  to  prepare  land  in  advance  for  housing  purposes,  the  failure  to 
adopt  a  policy  of  attracting  people  to  outlying  boroughs,  and  the  concentration 
of  factories.  A  definite  program  based  on  the  recognition  of  these  and  closely 
related  causes,  worked  out  on  a  logical  and  consistent  plan,  will  we  believe  go 
far  towards  solving  the  problem  to  which  the  city  has  addressed  itself  by  the 
appointment  of  this  commission.  To  try  to  solve  at  the  same  time  the  problems 
of  poverty,  industrial  conciliation,  employment  exchanges,  and  the  federal 
regulation  of  immigration,  would  be  to  go  far  afield,  and  to  lessen  the  prospect 
for  effective  action  on  those  factors  of  the  congestion  problem  which  certainly 
overshadow  all  others.  - 

We  need  an  official  city  plan  through  which  streets,  sewage,  and  transporta- 
tion lines  can  be  arranged  intelligently  in  advance  of  such  increase  of  land  values 
as  will  make  them  impossible.  We  need  more  rapid  transit,  and  need  it  badly; 
but  even  more  than  having  it  quickly  we  need  that  when  it  comes  it  shall  be 
such  transit  as  will  favorably  affect  the  distribution  of  population.  We  need 
a  zone  or  district  system,  which  will  control  the  location  of  factories  and  tenements 
with  reference  to  the  public  welfare.  We  need  to  increase  the  inducements  to  live 
in  the  outlying  portions  of  the  city ;  and  we  need  to  facilitate  the  removal  from  the 
city  of  those  who  will  prosper  better  elsewhere.  Along  such  lines,  all  of  which 
are  indicated  in  the  commission's  report,  there  can  be  inaugurated  a  movement 
which  will  speedily  gain  irresistible  momentum. 
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CHILD  LABOR  MEETING 
AGAIN    IN    THE   SOUTH 

The  National  Child  Labor  conference 
held  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  last  week 
was  the  seventh  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Child  Labor  Commit- 
tee. As  at  Atlanta  two  years  ago, 
the  anti-child  labor  forces  gathered 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  at  one 
"f  the  great  centers  of  the  child-employ- 
ing cotton  industry. 

Ex-Governor  Comer,  who  owns  one 
of  the  largest  cotton  mills  near  Birming- 
ham, attended  the  meetings  and  spoke 
once  in  apology  for  the  mill  as  an  elee- 
mosynary institution,  caring  for  little 
children  who  had  escaped  worse  fates  on 
the  farms  and  making  rosy  once  more 
the  thorny  path  of  widows  and  orphans. 
The  response  to  this  sentiment  in  Birm- 
ingham was  indifferent.  Delegates  from 
other  parts  of  the  country  found  a 
change  coming  in  the  South.  It  was 
evident  at  every  session  of  these  meet- 
ings as  compared  with  those  at  Atlanta 
two  years  ago.  The  southern  people 
seem  to  want  to  make  their  remarkable 
material  prosperty  the  means  to  greater 
ends  and  not  an  end  in  itself. 

The  Alabama  Child  Labor  Committee 


was  the  first  definitely  organized  state 
committee  and  its  first  leader,  Edgar 
Gardner  Murphy,  was  the  first  to  suggest 
the  organization  of  a  national  committee. 
The  citizens'  committee  of  Birmingham 
united  with  the  Alabama  Child  Labor 
Committee  as  host  of  the  conference. 

Colonel  Roosevelt's  strenuous  day,  dur- 
ing which  he  made  seven  speeches  aggre- 
gating over  four  hours  in  length  and 
touching  on  all  the  broader  general  foun- 
dations of  child  welfare,  added  much  to 
the  general  enthusiasm  and  public  inter- 
est in  the  program.  He  was  particularly 
effective  in  his  condemnation  of  night 
work  for  children.  Jane  Addams  and 
Florence  Kelley  won  approval  from  large 
audiences  for  scathing  challenges  to 
theatrical  interests  in  their  efforts  to 
create  another  child-exploiting  industry. 

The  officers  of  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee  presented  interesting 
reports  of  progress  in  all  directions  and 
in  every  section  of  the  country.  These 
will  be  reviewed  in  a  later  issue. 

This  was  the  largest  attended  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Committee  and 
the  most  promising  in  its  probabilities  of 
permanent  local,  state,  and  national  re- 
sults. 


"HE'S    TO 
BLAME 
FOR   THE 
HIGH  COST 
OF  LIVING  !" 


Inland   in   Columbu*    DinpatcH. 
WHO'S    GOT    THE    BUTTON? 
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JUDGE  MACK  ON 
IMMIGRATION 

The  annual  meeting  and  dinner  of  the 
Immigrants'  Protective  League  of  Chi- 
cago was  the  occasion  of  the  farewell 
address  of  the  president,  Julian  W. 
Mack,  who  has  been  appointed  to  the 
new  Commerce  Court  at  Washington. 

Speaking  as  the  son  and  grandson  of 
immigrants  who  had  sought  freedom 
from  religious  persecution  here,  he  was 
touched  most  deeply  by  the  fact  that 
those  to  the  American  manner  born  were 
as  deeply  interested  in  the  league  as  he 
had  more  personal  reason  to  be.  As  a 
Jew  he  was  proud  of  the  American  spirit 
expressed  by  the  co-operation  of  such 
bodies  as  the  Union  League  and  Com- 
mercial Clubs,  the  Young  Men's  and 
Young  Women's  Christian  Associations. 
"I  feel  as  I  do,". he  declared  earnestly, 
"because  I  am  a  true  American."  He 
predicted  the  early  formation  of  a  na- 
tional federation  of  organizations  at 
work  with  and  for  immigrants. 

The  league  as  such  takes  no  position 
on  restriction  of  immigration  that  will 
interfere  with  its  co-operation  with  the 
government  under  any  law  that  may  be 
passed.  But  personally  Judge  Mack  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  literacy 
test  is  false  and  ineffective — education- 
al qualifications,  however  prerequisite  to 
citizenship,  do  not  serve  equally  well  as 
requirements  for  admission  to  this  coun- 
try. They  do  not  test  character,  he  held, 
and  they  do  shut  out  those  to  whom  edu- 
cational opportunity  has  been  denied  in 
the  old  world,  and  who  seek  it  for  them- 
•selves  and  their  children  in  America. 
Such  a  physical  test  as  is  required  for 
entrance  to  the  army  would,  he  believed, 
discriminate  against  intellectual,  aesthet- 
ic, artistic,  and  literary  ability  which 
sometimes  are  cultivated  at  the  cost  of 
physical  prowess.  "No  nation,"  Judge 
Mack  concluded,  "can  get  too  many  peo- 
ple of  the  stuff  of  which  martyrs  are 
made." 

The  report  of  Grace  Abbott,  superin- 
tendent of  the  league,  showed  vigilant 
care  for  arriving  immigrants  and  intelli- 
gent study  of  the  conditions  under  which 
they  are  received  and  distributed  to  their 
destinations.  The  policy  which  she  and 


the  executive  officers  proposed  was  adopt- 
ed. It  includes  reforming  the  method 
of  routing  between  seaports  and  Chicago ; 
maintaining  a  staff  of  inspectors,  men 
and  women,  on  trains  between  New 
York  and  Chicago ;  establishing  a  federal 
protective  bureau  with  authority  to  con- 
trol the  release  of  immigrants ;  arranging 
for  the  delivery  of  all  arriving  immi- 
grants by  a  single,  responsible  transpor- 
tation company. 

The  league  is  doing  pioneer  work  for 
the  whole  country.  It  has  secured  the 
cordial  co-operation  of  the  Federal  Im- 
migration Bureau  and  the  officials  of  the 
local  government,  the  councils  of  foreign 
peoples  in  Chicago  and  the  presidents  of 
their  national  societies,  the  Chicago  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  and  the  Union  League 
and  Commercial  Clubs.  Its  offices  and 
temporary  lodgings  are  at  157  Pymouth 
place,  opposite  the  Polk  street  railway 
station  where  three  times  as  many  immi- 
grants arrive  as  at  any  other  terminal. 

TO    CLEAN    UP 
THE  LAUNDRIES 

It  is  nof  often  that  publicity  leads  to 
such  immediate  results  as  has  an  article 
in  a  recent  issue  of  McClure's  Magazine 
on  the  laundry  workers  of  New  York  by 
Sue  Ainslie  Clark  and  Edith  Wyatt.  The 
article  was  challenged  in  the  columns  of 
the  New  York  Times  by  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Manhattan  Laundrymen's 
Association,  who  made  it  appear  that 
the  writers  had  attacked  the  moral  char- 
acter of  the  workers,  had  misrepresented 
in  regard  to  wages  and  unguarded  ma- 
chinery, and  had  made  statements  about 
overtime  work  which  could  not  be  true 
because  the  Factory  Department  made 
illegal  hours  impossible.  Through 
the  same  paper  Miss  Wyatt  and  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Consumers'  League, 
on  whose  investigations  the  article  was 
based,  replied  so  effectively  that  the 
laundrymen  were  convinced  that  condi- 
tions of  work  and  wages  in  many  New 
York  laundries  needed  improvement. 

At  a  conference  held  at  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  Consumers'  League,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Manhattan  Laundry- 
men's  Association,  the  Brooklyn  Laundry 
Club,  and  the  New  York  State  Laundry- 
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men's  Association  expressed  their  desire 
to  co-operate  with  the  league  for  the  en- 
forcement of  existing  laws,  and  discussed 
tentative  plans  for  establishing  such  a 
standard  as  would  make  them  eligible  to 
the  league's  white  list. 

V  letter  received  by  THE  SURVEY 
•"iitains  the  statement  of  a  woman 
who  worked  for  eight  years  in  one  of  the 
large  laundries  of  New  York.  It  bears 
out  the  experience  of  the  Consumers' 
League  investigators.  This  correspond- 
ent states  that  she  worked  for  the  first 
in.  .nth  at  four  dollars  a  week,  for  the  fol- 
'owing  six  months  at  four-fifty,  was 
then  raised  to  five  and  gradually  to  eight ; 
that  her  day  began  at  7.15  and  "on  Mon- 
day, Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday 
it  was  a  common  thing  to  have  to  stay  till 
••icht  or  nine  o'clock,  or  even  later,  with 
an  hour  and  twenty  minutes  off  for  lunch 
and  supper,  an  allowance  of  twenty-five 
•  cuts  for  the  latter  meal",  but  no  over- 
time pay. 

CHAMBERS  OF 
CITIZENSHIP 

The  Buffalo  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  just  appointed  a  -standing  committee 
on  supervision  of  local  charities  and 
survey  of  social  and  industrial  condi- 
tions, which  will  have  a  separate,  paid 
secretary  on  full  time. 

This  action,  which  was  taken  at  the 
request  of  the  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety and  the  Buffalo  Polish  Survey, 
adds  Buffalo  to  the  list  of  cities  where, 
.1-.  in  Cleveland  especially,  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  aspires  to  be  also  a  Cham- 
ber of  Citizenship.  In  Columbus  some- 
thing similar  is  on  foot,  and  in  fact 
both  social  work  by  commercial  bodies 
and  supervision  of  charities  by  such 
bodies  are  becoming  familiar;  but  this 
seems  to  be  the  first  instance  where  a 
chamber  of  commerce  has  committed 
itself  definitely  to  a  continuing  survey  of 
^ocial  and  industrial  conditions  in  its 
•ommunity. 

Max  Eastman  has  said  lately  that 
socialism  is  a  protest  against  the  ir- 
relevancy of  politics."  He  means,  no 
doubt,  that  politics  has  not  concerned 
itself  with  public  health,  education, 
housing,  and  conditions  of  labor,  hut 


with  money  and  ways  of  making  money. 
Some  of  the  business  men  of  Buffalo 
were  very  much  impressed  with  the  Pitts- 
burgh Survey.  They  wanted  to  know 
what  was  the  matter  with  Buffalo  social- 
ly, for  social  evils  are  now  known  to  be 
contagious  and  dangerous.  The  result 
was  the  the  Buffalo  Polish  Survey,  under 
a  competent  director,  which  was.describ- 
cd  in  this  magazine  June  4,  1910.  Some 
were  disappointed  that  this  six-months' 
Polish  Survey  was  not  made  general, 
with  a  large  force  of  workers;  but  the 
majority  thought  that  a  large  force  would 
turn  up  more  matter  than  could  be  han- 
dled promptly,  and  that  a  continuing, 
permanent  survey  would  in  the  end  be 
better. 

The  first  work  of  the  new  social  sec- 
retary will  be  a  survey  of  the  charities 
of  Buffalo,  on  the  lines  of  the  study 
lately  published  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Columbus,  and  of  the  charities 
endorsement  committees  of  the  Boards 
of  Trade  in  Newark,  Cleveland,  San 
Francisco,  and  elsewhere.  What  type 
of  endorsement  will  be  adopted  is  un- 
decided, but  by  request  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  the  work  will  be 
done  by  an  independent  committee  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  not  by 
a  joint  committee  with  itself  or  with 
other  charities.  If  cards  of  endorsement 
should  be  given  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  canvassers  will  be  encouraged  or 
allowed. 

PENNSYLVANIA  THREE-PLY 
CHILD     LABOR     CAMPAIGN 

Social  workers  in  Pennsylvania  are 
not  content  with  the  good  results  of  the 
two  child  labor  laws  passed  by  the  last 
Legislature  two  years  ago.  Under  the 
leadership  of  the  State  Child  Labor  As- 
sociation, various  organizations  have 
lined  up  again  for  a  three-headed  cam- 
paign for  the  protection  of  the  2,500  boys 
under  sixteen  who  now  work  all  night  in 
glass  factories;  or  who  work  each  day 
underground  in  coal  mines;  and  for  the 
moral  protection  of  boys  over  fourteen 
employed  in  the  night  messenger  service 
in  large  cities.  The  story  of  these 
three  boys  is  told  in  a  leaflet,  of  which 
40,000  copies  are  being  circulated.  Parts 
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of  it  are  here  republished  for  their  gen- 
eral interest. 

The  Boy  at  the  Glass  Tank  has  often 
been  pictured  in  these  columns : 

His  day  begins  at  nightfall.  His  lunch  hour 
is  his  comrade's  bedtime.  He  starts  for  home  • 
in  he  cold  of  the  winter  night  at  two,  three,  or 
four  in  the  morning,  tor  a  week  he  does 
this.  Then  for  a  week  he  tries  to  fit  himself 
again  into  normal  life,  sleeping  at  night  and 
doing  his  work  by  day. 

It  is  claimed  that  without  the  night  work  of 
boys  the  industry  cannot  continue.  Exactly 
this  claim  was  made  in  Illinois  in  1903  when 
a  bill  was  prepared  to  stop  the  employment  of 
boys  under  sixteen  on  night  shifts  in  that 
state.  It  was  even  threatened  that  the  glass 
plants  would  be  taken  to  other  states.  The 
bill  was  passed,  however,  and  the  glass  plants 
are  still  in  Illinois  and  are  very  prosperous. 
The  value  of  their  products  increased  from 
$2,834,398  in  1900  to  $5,619,740  in  1905,  or  98 
per  cent.  Ohio  also  passed  this  law,  and  its 
glass  products  nearly  doubled  during  the  same 
five  years. 

During  the  fall  of  1910  an  investigator  of 
the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  visited 
every  one  of  the  forty  factories  in  Ohio  and 
Illinois,  in  order  to  learn  how  these  factories 
have  accomplished  that  which  the  Pennsyl- 
vania glass  manufacturers  claim  to  be  impossi- 
ble. 

It  was  found  that  many  plants  were  em- 
ploying no  boys  under  sixteen  years  of  age. 
By  paying  a  slightly  higher  rate  of  wages  for 
the  older  boys  they  were  able  to  get  enough 
of  them  to  do  their  work. 

In  other  plants  foreign  men  were  used  on 
boys'  jobs,  or  strong,  capable  American  men 
were  employed  at  night,  each  of  whom  did 
the  work  which  two  boys  did  on  the  day  shift. 
In  still  other  establishments  the  introduction 
of  machinery  has  been  accelerated  as  a  result 
of  the  law. 

It  is  impossible  to  print  what  investiga- 
tion has  disclosed  as  to  the  life  of  the 
night  messenger  boy  in  the  tenderloin: 

This  boy  is  exposed  to  temptation  at  a  time 
when  he  is  least  able  to  resist — just  as  he  is 
passing  through  those  bodily  changes  which 
accomplish  adolescence,  and  when  his  mind  is 
swayed  by  the  natural  curiosity  of  youth 
toward  the  other  sex.  Is  it  to  be  wondered 
at.  then,  that  many  of  the  boys  tell  how  their 
first  fall  occurred  only  a  few  months  after 
they  began  to  do  night  work,  or  that  stories, 
verified  in  several  cases,  come  from  their  lips 
of  the  contracting  of  dreaded  disease?  What 
a  boy  sees  of  this  life  gives  him  a  story  he 
is  almost  sure  to  tell  to  the  school  boys  and 
others  in  his  chosen  circle.  And  thus  the 
moral  contagion  spreads, 

The  night  messenger  boy  in  New  York  is  a 
messenger  man.  Pennsylvania's  boys  need 
this  same  protection,  and  the  proposed  bill, 
therefore,  follows  the  New  York  law  almost 
exactly. 


The  Boy  in  the  Pit  works  in  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  occupations  in  the  world — 
coal  mining — and  yet  in  Pennsylvania  he  may 
legally  begin  that  work  as  soon  as  he  is  four- 
teen years  old.  In  1909  there  were  1,197  boys 
of  fourteen  or  fifteen  so  employed.  In  five 
other  states,  notably  Illinois  and  Montana,  no 
mine  work  is  allowed  under  the  age  of  six- 
teen. This  is  the  law  which  is  now  proposed 
for  Pennsylvania. 

A  door-boy's  duty  is  to  open  the  door  sepa- 
rating one  mine  chamber  from  another  to 
allow  mine  cars  to  pass  through,  and  to  close 
these  doors  afterward.  The  chief  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Mines,  in  his 
report  for  1905,  speaks  of  their  work  as 
follows : 

"If  the  boys  tending  doors  in  the  mines 
would  stay  at  their  work  they  would  be  prac- 
tically safe  from  danger,  but  when  there  is  a 
slackness  in  the  work  they  frequently  run 
away  from  the  doors,  and  when  they  hear  the 
cars  coming,  in  their  haste  to  return  to  their 
post  of  duty,  they  are  apt  to  fall  and  be  run 
over;  or  they  are  so  late  in  opening  the  doors 
that  the  cars  come  upon  them  before  they  get 
out  of  the  way,  and  the  result  is  often  injury 
or  loss  of  life  to  themselves  or  the  drivers." 

"They  frequently  run  away  from  the  doors," 
the  report  declares.  But  what  normal  boy  of 
fourteen  would  do  anything  else,  if  left  alone 
in  the  damp  and  dark,  with  nothing  to  do  but 
wait,  his  only  light  the  flickering  lamp  in  his 
cap,  and  with  no  companionship  but  his 
thoughts? 

Several  companies  have  voluntarily  fixed 
the  sixte.en-year  age  limit  for  underground 
work.  The  proposed  law  would  merely  bring 
the  other  companies  up  to  this  standard. 

1911   PLANKS 
BOSTON   1915 

After  a  year  of  persistent  study  and  in- 
vestigation, Boston-ipis  has  staked  out  a 
civic  program  of  definite  projects  to  be 
put  through  in  1911.  The  thirteen  planks 
in  this  municipal  platform  are  based  upon 
the  recommendations  of  the  thirteen  con- 
ferences which  have  prepared  "syllabi  of 
the  needs  of  Boston"  in  their  particular 
fields.  The  conferences,  representing 
some  1,200  social  and  civic  organizations, 
are  divided  into  these  groups:  education, 
fine  and  industrial  arts,  charities  and  cor- 
rection, business,  city  planning,  civic,  co- 
operative, labor,  neighborhood  work,  re- 
ligious, women's  clubs,  and  youth.  After 
a  conference  has  been  organized  the 
method  of  procedure  has  been  to  draw 
up  a  program,  to  be  ratified  by  the  other 
twelve  conferences  and  by  the  executive 
committee  and  Board  of  Directors  of 
In  this  way  a  general 
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agreement  has  been  reached  on  the  proj- 
ects of  the  191 1  program.  The  comment 
following  each  of  the  propositions  is 
taken  from  a  pamphlet  which  may  be  ob- 
tained for  the  asking  from  the  Boston- 
1915  office,  6  Beacon  street. 

«.  Establish  a  proper  public  authority  to  plan 
and  provide  for  the  comprehensive  devel- 
opment of  the  city.  ( Initiated  by  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  the  City  Planning 
Conference  of  Boston-i9is.) 

A  definite  city  plan  is  necessary  to  the 
healthy  growth  of  any  modern  city.  Until  the 
main  needs  of  the  whole  community  have  been 
carefully  studied  and  mapped  out,  no  single 
project  can  be  carried  forward  with  any  cer- 
tainty that  it  is  really  best  for  the  citv. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  pressing  de- 
mands for  street  and  boulevard  developments 
amounting  to  more  than  $25,000,000.  Which 
of  these  improvements,  being  the  most  impor- 
tant and  most  necessary  to  the  city,  should  be 
undertaken  first  it  is  impossible  to  say  with 
conditions  as  they  are.  The  facts  should  be 
determined  before  the  city's  money  is  used 
for  any  of  them. 

The  City  Planning  Conference  of  Boston- 
1915,  in  its  recent  report,  declares  that  a  city 
plan  should  include  transportation  (passenger 
and  freight)  by  rail,  by  road,  and  by  water; 
water  supply  and  drainage;  lands  for  public 
uses;  building  and  housing  regulations;  and 
that  such  metropolitan  improvements  should 
be  planned  by  a  permanent  commission. 

On  their  recommendation  the  directors  of 
Boston-1915  have  put  in  a  bill  (House  No. 
1109)  creating  such  a  commission.  Moreover, 
the  organization  is  backing  three  bills  that 
will  help  to  better  housing  conditions. 

2.  Federate  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  Metro- 

politan District  (Initiated  by  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.) 

Boston-lo,i5  does  not  mean  political  Boston, 
with  its  artificial  boundaries.  It  means  Greater 
Boston,  the  fourth  largest  city  in  the  I'nited 
States  and  the  tenth  largest  in  the  world. 

Every  problem  with  which  the  conference 
of  Boston-i9i5  have  to  do  is  a  problem  for 
the  whole  Metropolitan  District  and  cannot  be 
solved  for  any  one  of  those  communities,  ex- 
cept with  the  co-operation  of  all  the  others. 

3.  Organize    a    larger    use    of    schoolhouses. 

(Initiated  by  the  Home  and  School  Asso- 
ciation and  The  Women's  Municipal 
League.) 

The  school  buildings  in  the  city  of  Boston 
alone  have  cost  more  than  twenty  millions  of 
dollars  and  they  are  used  about  i.ooo  hours  a 
year  out  of  a  possible  4.000  hours.  Three- 
quarters  of  the  time  that  most  school  buildings 
stand  idle  they  might  be  used  for  lectures, 
music,  clubs,  classes,  neighborhood  meetings, 
and  gatherings  of  every  proper  sort. 

To  bring  about  the  larger  use  of  school- 
bouses  would  be  one  of  the  best  investments 
the  city  could  make. 


4-  Secure  a  larger  and  better  use  of  play- 
grounds and  other  recreational  facilities. 
(Initiated  by  the  Youth  Conference  of 
Boston-1915.) 

While  we  are  working  towards  a  more  ex- 
tended use  of  the  schoolhouse  as  a  social  cen- 
ter, we  should  strive  also  for  a  better  use  of 
the  city's  chances  to  play.  It  is  generally 
recognized  that  Boston  has  the  best  park  sys- 
tem of  any  city  in  the  world,  but  that  it  is 
deficient  in  neighborhood  playgrounds. 

The  Youth  Conference  of  Boston-igis  pro- 
poses to  study  the  needs  of  the  community 
and  then,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  failures 
and  successes  of  other  municipalities,  to  rec- 
ommend definite  plans  and  to  push  them 
through. 

5.  Create  a  central  civic  building.  (Initiated 
by  the  Charities  and  Correction  Confer- 
ence of  Boston-igis.) 

It  is  stated  that  there  are  in  Boston  more 
than  sixty  charitable  and  civic  organizations 
paying  rents  aggregating  $60,000  a  year.  To 
avoid  duplication  and  increase  co-operation, 
these  should  be  brought  together  in  one  build- 
ing. Many  civic  bodies  are  ready  for  such  a 
move  and  the  proposition  is  feasible  from  the 
financial  viewpoint. 

d.  Establish  more  convenience  stations  and 
drinking  fountains.  (Initiated  by  the 
United  Improvement  Association  and  the 
Neighborhood  Welfare  Conference  of 
Boston-1915.) 

This  project,  carefully  studied  by  the  United 
Improvement  Association,  is  sure  to  make  for 
temperance  as  well  as  for  general  comfort. 
Boston  is  behind  almost  every  other  city  of 
the  United  States  in  providing  public  toilets. 
A  definite  plan  for  such  stations  is  under  con- 
sideration, together  with  House  bill  No.  13.11, 
providing  for  the  construction  of  convenience 
stations  in  all  cities  over  8,000  inhabitants. 

7.  Investigate    the    part-time    school    problem. 

(Initiated    by    the    Child    Welfare    Com- 
mittee.) 

There  is  now  practical  agreement  that  one 
of  the  best  ways  to  promote  industrial  educa- 
tion is  a  plan  by  which  the  boy  spends  part  of 
his  time  in  school  and  part  of  it  in  the  shop 
or  store.  The  plan  must  vary  with  local 
needs.  The  Massachusetts  Child  Welfare 
Committee  has  put  in  a  bill  (House  No.  454) 
authorizing  the  State  Board  of  Education  to 
make  an  investigation  and  providing  the  neces- 
sary fund  for  it. 

8.  Create  a  central  library  for  teachers-.     (In- 

itiated   by   the   Education    Conference   of 
Boston-igis.) 

It  has  long  been  felt  that  the  busy  teachers 
of  Greater  Boston  should  have  some  central 
place  wherein  to  find,  with  as  little  trouble  as 
possible,  the  latest  information  and  sugges- 
tions through  which  they  and  their  teaching 
may  be  kept  right  up  to  date. 
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9.  Secure  laws  for  enforcing  parental  responsi- 
bility.     (Initiated    by    the    Charities    and 
Correction  Conference  of  Boston-igis.) 
The  first  step  is  to  get  a  law  making  deser- 
tion of  wife  or  minor  children  a  crime.    House 
bill   No.  473  makes    it    possible    to    une    the 
provisions    of    probation    and    of    suspended 
sentence   in  these  cases  as   in  those  of   non- 
support;  and  Section  VII  provides  that   fifty 
cents  shall  be  paid  to  the  family  for  each  day's 
hard  labor  performed  by  anyone  found  guilty 
of  desertion  and  put  in  jail. 

10.  Make   definite   provision    for   better    side- 
walks.    (Initiated  by  the  United  Improve- 
ment Association.) 

This  plan  is  embodied  in  a  bill  (House  No. 
563)  put  in  by  the  United  Improvement  Asso- 
ciation. 

11.  Diminish  through  a  prompt  return  of  births 
needless  blindness  and  disease  among  in- 
fants.    (Initiated  by  the   Health   Confer- 
ence of  Boston-ipiS.) 

If  the  Board  of  Health  knew  of  every  birth 
in  the  city  of  Boston  within  forty-eight  hours 
of  its  occurrence,  it  would  be  within  its  power 
to  stop  every  year  thirty  per  cent  of  all  blind- 
ness. The  knowledge  would  go  a  long  way, 
too.  towards  preventing  the  present  waste  of 
infant  life.  Moreover,  as  is  shown  in  the  ex- 
perience of  New  York,  prompt  birth  returns 
mean  fuller  birth  returns.  House  No.  666 
makes  prompt  birth  returns  compulsory,  and 
every  citizen  should  work  for  it. 

12.  Secure    more    practical    examinations    for 
licenses  to  practice   medicine.     (Initiated 
by  the -Health  Conference  of  Boston-igis.) 

Examinations  for  those  who  are  to  practice 
medicine  are  now  made  entirely  on  book  work 
and  by  written  tests.  It  is  important  and 
practicable  to  require  every  applicant'  as  a 
part  of  his  examination,  to  answer  questions 
concerning  actual  patients  brought  before  him. 

13.  Extend  free  art  exhibitions.     (Initiated  by 
the  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts  Conference 
of  Boston-igis.) 

This  work  of  bringing  good  art  directly  to 
the  people,  and  of  explaining  the  meaning  and 
beauty  of  the  pictures,  has  been  already  well 
begun ;  it  should  gradually  be  extended  so  as 
to  meet  the  needs  of  all  sections  of  the  city. 

There  has  been  more  or  less  criticism 
of  the  inactivity  of  Boston-igis  during 
the  past  year.  The  internal  work  which 
has  preceded  this  ambitious  program  has 
necessarily  been  'inconspicuous.  Now 
that  the  preliminary  work  has  been  com- 
pleted, Boston-igis  has  a  clear  field  to 
show  that  the  co-operation  secured  by  its 
working  scheme  is  really  worth  while. 
The  growing  interest  in  the  conferences 
is  noteworthy,  as  the  success  of  the  191 1 


program  depends  in  large  measure  on  the 
activity  of  these  conference  groups. 


EDITORIAL  GRIST 

TWO  REGRETTABLE 
EVENTS 

CLARENCE  ARTHUR  PERRY 

Russell  Sage  Foundation 

Few  events  in  the  educational  world 
during  1911  will  probably  occcasion 
more  disappointment  among  social  work- 
ers than  the  closing  of  Boston's  chief 
open-air  school  and  the  shutting-down  of 
the  Rochester  social  centers. 

Providence  had  only  just  got  the  first 
American  open-air  school  under  way  in 
1908  when  Boston,  with  its  customary 
alacrity  in  adopting  new  ideas,  set 
up  one  in  Franklin  Park  which  soon  be- 
came the  largest  and  most  important  in 
the  country.  It  is  such  enterprise  as 
this  that  has  given  the  chief  New  Eng- 
land city  her  position  of  leadership  in 
the  educational  world.  The  other  day 
this  school  was  allowed  to  close  and  over 
loo  tubercular  pupils  were  permitted 
to  resume  their  precarious  and  infectious 
careers  among  children  who  are  still 
well. 

Less  than  a  year  ago  four  important 
magazines  printed  almost  simultaneous 
articles  on  Rochester.  The  achievement 
which  more  than  any  other  called  forth 
this  chorus  of  praise  was  the  system  of 
city-supported  social  centers.  Governor 
Hughes  inspected  them  and  said  they 
"were  buttressing  the  foundations  of 
democracy",  while  the  stories  which  vis- 
itors brought  away  from  Rochester  of 
the  new  era  of  free  discussion  and  neigh- 
borhood sociability  that  had  dawned  in 
the  schoolhouses  of  that  city  enheartened 
the  friends  of  municipal  progress  the  na- 
tion over. 

Recently  the  special  appropriation 
from  which  the  social  centers  were  sup- 
ported was  cut  down  by  the  local  board 
of  estimate  to  a  degree  that  made  the 
school  board  feel  obliged  to  close  them. 

The  tubercular  children  whom  Bos- 
ton has  turned  into  the  street  may  not 
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all  die  nor  infect  all  of  their  playmates ; 
and  Rochester's  centers  may,  after  a 
period  of  maimed  existence  in  scattered 
civic  clubs,  be  restored  again  to  full 
health,  but  the  two  events  will  still  have 
other  consequencej  whose  lamentable 
effect  will  be  widely  felt.  There  will  be 
the  inevitable  cry  of  "politics"  which, 
though  the  facts  may  justify  it,  is  only 
a  narrow  explanation,  since  in  each  case 
the  city  as  a  whole  cannot  escape  final 
responsibility.  The  cynical  will  point  out 
the  incongruity  between  these  acts  and 
the  two  not-whispered  slogans  "Boston- 
1915"  and  "Do  It  For  Rochester."  But 
most  regrettable  of  all  will  be  the  dis- 
couraging effect  which  the  news  will 
have  upon  the  many  public-spirited  men 
and  women  who  in  the  laborious  effort 
to  persuade  their  municipalities  to  sup- 
port similar  enterprises  have  been  en- 
thusiastically pointing  to  the  work  in 
in  and  Rochester. 

THE  CONFIDENTIAL 
EXCHANGE 

MARY  E.  RICHMOND 

Mrs.  Fox  presents  in  this  number 
some  good  arguments  in  favor  of  fo- 
cusing our  lines  of  social  contact  through 
a  central  and  confidential  exchange  of 
information  in  each  city.  A  half-dia- 
gram, half-picture  appears  on  this  page, 
"which  illustrates  the  actual  workings  of 
such  an  exchange  in  Boston. 

The  Bureau  for  the  Confidential  Ex- 
change of  Information  maintained  by  the 
Boston  Associated  Charities  deserves 
special  mention  because  it  is  attracting 
attention  the  country  over,  and  is  going 
to  be  widely  copied  during  the  next  few 
years.  The  figures  given  in  the  illustra- 
tion are  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  but  this 
January  they  were  more  than  doubled. 
Inquiries  were  made  in  7,290  instances 
as  compared  with  3,373  in  January  a 
year  ago.  The  work  done  for  medical 
agencies  and  for  children's  agencies 
showed  an  especially  marked  increase. 
A  nurse  who  is  also  a  social  worker 
says  that  doctors  are  now  very  anxious 
to  know  how  a  patient  has  reacted  under 
previous  treatment,  and  that  the  confi- 
dential index  maintained  by  the  Associ- 


ated  Charities  gives  them  clues   to  this 
needed  information. 

But  are  not  all  social  workers  who  are 
striving  to  be  sound  practitioners  equally 
interested  in  the  reactions  of  their  pa- 
tients to  social  treatment  of  whatever 
kind?  As  the  possibilities  of  construc- 
tive treatment  have  grown,  3nd  as  the 
school,  the  dispensary,  the  hospital,  the 
workshop,  the  playground,  the  newspa- 
per have  become  partially  aware,  at  least, 
of  the  social  implications  of  their  tasks, 
some  such  interchange — not  on  the  old 
basis  of  relief  and  its  duplication,  but  on 
the  broadest  possible  basis  of  social  bet- 
terment— has  become  an  absolute  neces- 
sity. 

Here  is  an  instance,  told  by  the  regis- 
trar 'of  the  Boston  Exchange,  involving 
a  church,  a  daily  paper,  and  a  hospital. 
A  clergyman  went  to  the  children's  out- 
ing department  of  a  newspaper,  and 
asked  that  a  certain  child  be  sent  to  the 
country.  As  was  its  custom  the  news- 
paper inquired  of  the  confidential  ex- 
change, and  thus  a  hospital  that  had 
previously  inquired  about  the  child  was 
at  once  notified.  The  hospital  reported 
to  the  newspaper  that  the  boy  was  in  no 
condition  to  go  to  a  country  place,  that 
they  were  continuing  their  interest  in 
his  case  and  were  going  to  send  him  to 
a  convalescent  home.  Or  take  another 
Instance.  A  physician  referred  a  sick 
woman  to  the  social  service  department 
of  a  hospital.  Before  she  had  left  the 
building,  the  confidential  exchange  had 
told  the  social  service  worker  that  six 
other  agencies  had  inquired  about  her. 
A  conference  was  arranged  at  which 
four  of  these  agencies  were  represented, 
and  a  plan  was  devised  for  the  benefit 
of  the  patient  and  of  her  six  children 
under  the  age  of  ten.  It  has  been  put 
through  co-operatively  and  successfully. 

The  spirit  and  method  of  the  exchange 
are  far  removed  from  the  detective,  the 
repressive,  the  cheese-paringly  economi- 
cal. It  is,  as  Mrs.  Fox  makes  clear,  an- 
other way  of  being  more  efficient  and 
therefore  more  helpful. 

We  must  not  dogmatize  as  to  what  ex- 
isting agency  in  any  given  city,  or  what 
new  agencies,  must  undertake  this  par- 
ticular work.  It  is  not  by  accident,  how- 
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Cartoon  used  by  the  Boston  Associated  Charities  to  illustrate  the  Bureau  for  the  Confidential 
Exchange  of  Information.  Eighty  agencies  use  tie  exchange  regularly.  14.000  families  were  reg- 
istered during  the  year  ending  May  31,  1910.  by  221  agencies  and  325  private  Individuals.  0,107 
families  were  registered  this  year  for  the  first  time. 


ever,  that  the  most  successful  exchanges 
have  been  under  the  auspices  of  charity 
organization  societies  or  associated  char- 
ities. The  exchange  is  no  mere  business 
device,  and  good  results  will  not  be  se- 
cured by  clerks  whose  employers  so  re- 
gard it.  It  must  be  under  the  care  of 
those  who  understand  social  service 
treatment  thoroughly,  who  have  made 
many  sacrifices  to  further  such  treatment 
in  the  past,  and  who  have  learned  from 
experience  to  do -constructive  work  in  a 
constructive  way.  Reports,  telephone 
messages,  letters,  personal  interviews 
may  all  be  merely  expeditiously  de- 
spatched, with  the  sole  purpose  in  view 
of  a  more  or  less  accurate  checking  up 
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of  lists.  Social  work  is  already  over- 
encumbered  with  machinery  of  this 
grade.  What  is  needed  is  something 
equally  prompt,  but  far  more  intelligent 
and  humane.  "We  are  not  satisfied", 
says  the  Boston  registrar,  "unless  those 
who  begin  to  use  the  exchange  are  soon 
induced  to  seek  closer  relations  and  a 
better  understanding  with  other  groups 
of  workers  in  other  lines  of  social  work." 
This  is  achieved  by  tactful  suggestion, 
by  watchful  avoidance  of  ground  for 
misunderstanding,  and  by  steady  though 
gentle  pressure  toward  the  real  ends  in 
view.  The  ability  to  organize  such  an 
enterprise  demands  not  so  much  clerical 
dexterity  as  social  statesmanship. 

March  18.   1011. 
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"A  PREMIUM  ON  ABNOR- 
MALITY" 

In  his  study  of  poverty  in  York, 
Rowntree  compared  his  family  budgets 
with  the  per  capita  cost  of  maintaining 
inmates  in  the  English  poor  relief  insti- 
tutions, classing  as  in  primary  poverty 
those  homes  whose  incomes  fell  below 
the  standard  of  physical  maintenance  set 
by  the  almshouses. 

In  an  article  contributed  to  the  March 
magazine  number  of  THE  SURVEY 
on  The  Premium  on  Abnormality,  Pro- 
fessor Nearing  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  develops  a  similar  compari- 
son along  original  lines.  He  sets  the 
share  which  he  estimates  an  unskilled  la- 
borer can  spend  for  each  of  three  chil- 
dren against  the  per  capita  expenditure 
of  the  child-caring  institutions  which 
with  their  modern  standards  have  super- 
seded the  almshouse  in  the  care  of  ju- 
venile dependents.  He  finds  the  chil- 
dren of  unskilled  American  workingmen 
below  the  "poverty  line."  Rowntree's 
method  has  been  used  many  times ;  by 
casting  it  in  terms  of  childhood,  Profes- 
sor Nearing  has  put  the  case  against  the 
pay  of  common  labor  in  a  way  which  will 
appeal  to  the  imagination  and  challenge 
sober  thinking. 

Somebody  has  said  that  similes  never 
walk  upright ;  they  can  only  creep.  When 
•we  turn  from  the  field  of  rhetoric  to  that 
of  statistical  comparison,  we  are  deal- 
ing with  figures  of  speech  with  not  two 
but  a  thousand  legs,  so  that  any  frailty 
of  locomotion  is  accentuated  and  multi- 
plied. While  hailing  Mr.  Nearing's  an- 
tithesis as  immensely  suggestive,  there- 
fore, it  may  be  well  to  point  out  certain 
steps  in  his  calculations  which  fall  short 
of  that  Q.E.D.  conclusiveness  with  which 
he  invests  them.  For  indications, 
even  directly  in  line  with  common  sense 
and  observation,  are  not  demonstrations, 
nor  do  they  gain  weight  by  being  ad- 
vanced as  such,  as  is  the  tendency  in 
much  sociological  discussion. 

Despite  his  title,  a  goodly  part  of  Pro- 
fessor Nearing's  argument  has  nothing 
to  do  with  abnormality.  Orphans,  desti- 
tute or  even  neglected  children  are  not 
abnormal  as  individuals;  they  too  will 
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A    CASE    IN    POINT. 
"It    sure    doe*    look    com'falile    In    there, 
Billy.      Don't    ye    wish    we    could    get    the 
measles  or  somethln1?" 


be  called  upon  to  "assume  the  responsi- 
bilities of  citizenship"  and  play  their 
part  in  the  work  of  the  new  generation. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  so  far  as  Mr.  Near- 
ing makes  comparison  with  the  truly  ab- 
normal, it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
treatment  of  the  latter  always  costs  more 
than  that  of  normal  people.  The  special 
care  which  they  require  by  reason  of  their 
abnormality  means  additional  expense. 
Insane  people  cost  more  than  sane  ones ; 
criminals  more  than  law-abiding  citizens ; 
the  feeble-minded  more  than  the  normal 
minded.  To  care  for  them  properly  is 
not  putting  a  premium  on  abnormality 
any  more  than  adequately  to  care  for  the 
sick  is  putting  a  premium  on  sickness. 
Cure  comes  high,  but  we  must  have  it, 
and  it  is  good  sense  to  pay  the  bill.  Pro- 
fessor Nearing  has,  it  would  seem, 
stretched  his  comparison  a  peg  too  far 
for  its  most  effective  contrast.  It  is 
between  destitute  children  for  whom  the 
state  or  philanthropic  institutions  assume 
responsibility  and  the  children  of  day- 
laborers'  families  that  the  comparison 
can  most  logically  be  made. 

Even  here  all  the  elements  are  not  in 
hand  for  so  simple  a  calculation  as  the 
author  assumes.  His  statement  that 
"malnutrition,  insanitation,  overcrowd- 
ing, sweated  work,  and  street  life"  are 
"universal  in  the  homes  of  the  poor," 
while  "wholly  absent  in  the  modern  child- 
saving  institution,"  is  as  sweeping  an 
overstatement  at  one  end  of  the  sentence 
as  at  the  other.  Unfortunately,  malnu- 
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trition,  insanitation,  overcrowding,  and 
sweated  work  have  entered  into  the  re- 
gime of  not  a  few  children's  institutions; 
and  fortunately  there  are  homes  of  the 
poor  into  which,  whatever  other  depriva-- 
tions  may  be  theirs,  these  things  do  not 
enter ;  homes  which  also  have  those  price- 
less gifts  of  the  spirit  to  bestow  upon  their 
offspring,  that  individual  nurture,  which 
would  lead  a  wise  son  to  choose  his  own 
father  in  preference  to  the  most  thor- 
oughly equipped  congregate  institution. 
These  points  may  be  passed,  however, 
for  Mr.  Nearing  consistently  focuses  at- 
tention on  the  purely  economic  aspects 
of  his  comparison.  As  a  first  exception, 
it  may  be  noted  that  the  proportions  he 
uses,  as  between  children  and  adults,  are 
merely  food  ratios,  not  necessarily  true 
of  total  expenditures.  Food  consump- 
tion would  go  up  in  the  proportions  cited 
with  the  addition  of  each  small  child,  but 
such  household  charges  as  heat,  rent, 
furniture,  would  not  necessarily  fol- 
low the  same  rule.  On  the  other  hand, 
is  the  fact  that  the  maintenance  figures 
given  for  institutions  do  not  include  car- 
rying charges,  such  as  rent,  interest,  etc. 
Institutions,  however,  usually  maintain 
class  rooms  of  their  own.  Mr.  Nearing 
disregards  also  the  community's  outlay 
for  public  schools  for  "normal  children." 
With  respect  to  the  institution  budget, 
it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  the 
average  children's  institution  is  as  busi- 
nesslike in  service  as  Professor  Nearing 
would  seem  to  imply ;  possibly  some  of 
its  expenditures  could  well  be  cut.  Yet 
it  would  have  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
an  increase  in  efficiency,  which  would  call 
for  such  economies,  would  call  also  for 
constructive  work  and  a  per  capita  outlay 
larger  than  the  average  he' gives,  as  ex- 
emplified in  the  more  progressive  insti- 
tutions. With  respect  to  the  family 
budget  -several  sources  of  income  affect 
the  conditions  discussed.  Moneys  from 
lodgers,  from  the  woman's  work,  and 
from  older  children  may  involve  over- 
crowding, parental  neglect,  and  prema- 
ture labor  but  they  must  be  reckoned 
with  in  a  purely  economic  estimate  of 
what  it  means  for  a  child's  lot  to  be  cast 
with  the  family  of  an  unskilled  work- 


man. \Ye  must  distinguish  between 
household  income  and  the  man's  wages ; 
it  is  with  the  latter  that  simple  compari- 
sons are  possible. 

These  and  other  factors,  then,  would 
have  to  be  carefully  worked  out  in  any 
attempt  to  prove,  by  the  method  Mr. 
Nearing  has  followed,  that  the  wage 
standard  of  unskilled  workers  in  Ameri- 
can industry  is  today  absolutely  inade- 
quate to  fulfill  one  of  the  primal  func- 
tions of  family  life — child-care.  Experi- 
ence and  testimony  from  many  sources, 
none  the  less,  tend  to  confirm  the  conclu- 
sion that  more  money  is  spent  in  the  phy- 
sical care  and  education  of  destitute  chil- 
dren than  is  or  can  be  spent  for  children 
in  a  large  number  of  common  laborers' 
families.  What  of  it?  What  lessons  are  to 
be  drawn?  Are  the  orphans  to  be  starved 
or  skimperingly  cared  for?  Or  shall  we 
put  all  children  into  orphan  asylums  and 
such  like?  Or  shall  society  invest  more 
in  the  "normal  children"  of  the  unskilled 
workman  by  seeing  that  he  gets  more 
pay.  Clearly  the  latter.  The  culture  of 
normal  children,  no  less  than  the  cure  of 
abnormal  ones,  comes  high,  and  we  hays 
not  yet  learned  that  it  is  good  sense  to 
see  that  the  bill  should  be  paid.  It  is 
this  last  point,  of  course,  that  there  is 
something  seriously  out  of  joint  between 
the  wages  of  common  labor  and  -our 
American  standards  of  livelihood,  which, 
quite  apart  from  any  quibbles  as  to  the 
steps  of  his  calculation,  and  quite  in  har- 
mony with  the  different  studies  of  costs 
of  living  made  in  the  past  five  years, 
Professor  Nearing  holds  to  view  in  an 
interrogation,  which  by  the  novelty  of  its 
terms,  fastens  the  attention.  In  a  letter, 
he  answers  the  question  in  the  same 
terms : 

I  do  not  for  an  instant  maintain  that 
abnormal  children  should  be  ignored,  but  I  do 
assert  that  progress  can  be  most  effectually 
made  by  directing  the  greater  part  of  social 
efforts  toward  the  development  of  those  mem- 
bers of  society  who  are,  at  birth,  endowed  with 
normal  health  and  normal  social  surroundings. 
It  is  nothing  short  of  social  suicide  to  main- 
tain a  policy  which  involves  a  greater  outlay 
in  the  abortive  attempt  to  raise  an  individually 
or  socially  abnormal  child  to  the  normal  level 
of  the  community,  than  is  involved  in  the  up- 
bringing of  a  normal,  healthy  offspring  of  low- 
income  parents, — or  in  raising  that  level. 
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INTERNATIONAL  CITY   PLANNING  EXHIBITION  AND 

CONFERENCE 

PHILADELPHIA  IN   MAY 
GEORGE  B.  FORD 

NEW  YORK 


There  is  something  wrong 
with  the  welfare  work  done 
in  a  large  city.  A  great  deal 
of  time  and  energy  is  wasted, 
all  through  no  fault  of  the 
social  worker.  For  example, 
a  man  from  the  thickly  pop- 
ulated districts  of  the  city  is 
taken  to  a  hospital,  the  best 
of  treatment  is  given  him, 
and  as  soon  as  he  has  suffi- 
ciently recovered  he  is  dis- 
charged, with  the  admonition 
to  continue  at  home  a  life 
similar  to  that  he  has  been 
living  as  a  patient  He 
knows  only  too  well  that  this 
is  the  sheerest  irony,  for  the 
conditions  of  the  neighbor- 
hood in  which  he  dwells 
make  it  absolutely  impossi- 
ble; the  result  is  that  at  the 
end  of  a  longer  or  shorter 
time  the  man  again  becomes 
a  public  charge. 

A  man  is  sent  to  a  sana- 
torium to  be  cured  of  tuber- 
culosis; his  recovery  is  rapid 
and  he  is  toon  sent  back  to 
his  home.  Within  six  months 
or  a  year  he  returns  to 
the  sanatorium.  Whose  fault 
is  it? 

In  his  struggle  for  exist- 
ence a  man  has  committed  a 
petty  crime.  He  is  convicted  and  sent  to  a 
reformatory.  At  the  end  of  his  sentence,  or 
sooner  thanks  to  his  good  behavior,  he  is 
sent  home  to  sin  no  more.  A  little  later  the 
process  is  repeated.  Is  it  the  man's  fault? 

Sociologists  are  well  convinced  that  environ- 
ment has  a  great   effect   upon   the  individual. 
Statistic*    prove   that   bad    housing   conditions 
are  directly   responsible  for  much  disease  and 
crime.      They    have   also    proved    that    where 
housing  conditions  have  been  radically  bettered 
>I»er»M«d  after  program  wan  prepared. 
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PROGRAM,  MAY   15-17 


First  session. — Harbor  and 
Dock  Development,  Calrln 
Tomklns.  commissioner  of 
docks.  New  York. 

Second  session.  —  Public 
Buildings,  Open  Spaces  and 
Waterways,  John  M.  Carrere,1 
architect.  New  York. 

Third  session. — S  t  r  e  e  t 
Widths,  and  Subdivisions  for 
Various  Purposes,  Nelson  P. 
Lewis,  chief  engineer,  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment. New  York. 

Fourth  Session. — Buildings 
In  Relation  to  the  Street  and 
the  Site,  Lawrence  Velller, 
secretary  National  Housing 
Association,  New  York. 

Fifth  session.  —  Municipal 
Real  Estate  Policies,  Frederic 
C.  Howe,  New  York. 

(It  Is  hoped  to  have  French, 
English  and  German  municipal 
real  estate  policies  presented 
by  representatives  from  each 
country.) 

Sixth  session.  —  Financing 
City  Planning,  Lawson  Purdy. 
President  Department  of  Tales 
and  Assessments,  New  York. 

Seventh  session. — Proposed 
draft  of  the  American  Town 
Planning  Act,  Andrew  Wright 
Crawford,  Assistant  City 
Solicitor.  I'hllndelphla. 

Fr.-.|.-rlrk  Ijiw  Olmsted,  the 
chairman,  will  preside. 


disease  and  crime  have  great- 
ly decreased.  That  being  the 
case,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  these  troubles, 
it  is  obvious  that  improved 
housing  is  worth  while.  The 
question  can  even  be  brought 
down  to  a  matter  of  dollars 
and  cents  and  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  money  spent  in  pre- 
venting the  growth  of  over- 
crowding is  far  less  than  that 
spent — I  would  say  worse 
than  spent,  for  much  of  it  is 
money  thrown  away  —  on 
strictly  curative  features,  like 
hospitals,  sanatoriums.  asy- 
lums, and  reformatory  in- 
stitutions. 

However  hard  we  may 
strive  ideal  housing  is  im- 
possible without  reasonable 
city  planning.  The  latter 
must  precede  the  former. 
City  planning  is  a  mysterious 
subject  to  most  of  us  and 
implies  at  first  thought  a 
pretty  lamp-post  or  a  statue 
on  a  street  corner;  or  a 
lawn  with  a  tree  and  a  shrub 
at  conspicuous  points.  Per- 
haps it  did  start  with  this 
idea,  but  in  its  present-day 
development  these  are  only 
a  few  of  the  many  contribu- 
tory phases.  City  planning  today  is  a  well- 
defined  science  based  on  a  vast  amount  of  ex- 
perience' gained  under  greatly  varying  condi- 
tions, experience  which  has  been  brought  to- 
gether, analyzed,  correlated,  and  systematized 
so  that  now  it  is  available  to  anyone  who  has 
at  heart  the  bettering  of  life  in  his  municipal- 
ity- 
Some  knowledge  of  city  planning  and  what 
it  implies  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  social 
worker  if  he  would  make  the  results  of  his 
labor  permanent  and  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
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those  things  which  he  has  been  trying  to  cor- 
rect. If  he  would  understand  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  social  effort  comprehensively,  he  must 
have  a  fundamental  understanding  of  how  the 
environment  of  those  whom  he  is  trying  to 
help  can  be  made  to  co-operate  with  him  in 
gaining  results.  City  planning  on  one  side 
or  another  is  of  interest  to  a  great  many  kinds 
of  people,  but  it  is  essentially  of  interest  to  so- 
cial workers,  hence  the  importance  to  them 
of  the  international  exhibition  and  conference 
of  city  planning  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia  in 
May.  Many  experts  from  abroad  as  well  as 
from  America  have  been  invited  to  attend. 
Most  of  the  best  city  planning  data  and  design 
now  existing  will  be  shown.  The  city  of 
Philadelphia,  through  Mayor  Reyburn,  has 
set  aside  $15,000  to  this  end  and  has  given 
free  use  of  the  City  Hall.  The  exhibit  will 
last  most  of  the  month  of  May  and  the  first 
part  of  June.  The  conference  itself,  which 
will  be  held  May  15-17,  will  be  divided  into 
seven  sections,  each  in  charge  of  a  well  rec- 
ognized expert.  The  seven  section  subjects, 
each  to  be  followed  by  discussion,  are  in  the 
program. 

A  glance  at  the  program  will  show  that  all 
phases  of  the  subject  are  to  be  considered. 
The  discussions  will  bring  out  a  great  deal 
of  valuable  experience.  Meanwhile  the  ex- 
hibition, will  give  a  splendid  opportunity  to 
study  how  other  cities  have  solved  their  prob- 
lems or  are  trying  to  solve  them.  The  secre- 
tary is  Flavel  Shurtleff,  19  Congress  street, 
Boston,  and  the  secretary  of  the  exhibit,  Ar- 
thur E.  Buchholz,  395  City  Hall,  Philadelphia. 

THE  FIRST  SOCIAL  CENTER  CON- 
FERENCE-DALLAS, TEXAS 

EDWARD  i.  WARD 
University  or  Wisconsin 

The  opportunity  which  the  public  school 
building  in  every  community  offers  for  the 
free  discussion  of  public  questions,  for  the 
giving  of  lectures,  musical  and  dramatic  ex- 
pression, and  for  recreational  activities  has 
been  considered  at  the  conventions  of  various 
organizations,  such  as  the  National  Municipal 
League,  Playground  Association  of  America, 
and  the  Department  of  Superintendents  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  during  the 
past  two  or  three  years.  But  the  first  con- 
ference called  expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  social  centers  through  the  wider 
use  and  added  equipment  of  school  houses 


and  other  public  buildings  met  on  February  17, 
at  Dallas,  Tex. 

Educators,  social  workers,  members  of  fed- 
erated women's  clubs,  and  leaders  of  move- 
ments for  civic  and  social  improvement  in 
the  Southwest  have  been  united  in  urging 
social  center  development.  But  it  was  through 
the  initiative  of  Col.  Frank  P.  Holland  that 
this  first  Social  Center  Conference  was  held. 
Colonel  Holland  became  convinced  long  be- 
fore the  report  of  the  Country  Life  Com- 
mission was  presented  that  one  of  the  great- 
est needs  of  rural  communities  is  the  develop 
ment  of  a  common  institution  in  each,  where 
the  people  will  have  an  opportunity  for  con- 
tinued study,  where  they  will  find  leadership 
in  recreation,  and  where  live  and  intelligent 
public  spirit  will  be  stimulated.  And  he  saw 
that  the  extension  of  the  use  of  the  public 
school  house  would  be  the  most  economical 
means  of  securing  such  an  institution. 

For  the  past  year  Colonel  Holland  has  not 
only  preached  this  gospel  through  the  col- 
umns of  his  two  publications,  but  he  has  sent 
out  into  the  field  Charles  W.  Holman,  a  man 
who  knows  the  problems  of  the  Southwest 
and  who  grasps  the  social  center  idea  in  its 
full  significance.  As  an  aid  to  the  work  of 
Mr.  Holman,  Colonel  Holland  six  months  ago 
began  the  distribution  of  small  libraries,  plac- 
ing as  many  as  twenty-five  in  a  single  day  in 
school  buildings  in  various  communities. 

After  a  year  of  this  work  it  was  evident 
from  the  interest  manifested  by  farmers'  as- 
sociations, business  men's  organizations,  labor 
unions,  and  women's  clubs,  as  well  as  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  state  universities  and  agri- 
cultural colleges  in  the  Southwest,  that  the 
time  was  ripe  to  call  a  conference  and  launch 
a  movement  for  securing  legislation  looking 
toward  the  full  civic,  social,  and  recreational 
use  of  school  houses  and  other  public  build- 
ings. Colonel  Holland  then  sent  out  a  call: 

to  every  educator  and  teacher,  minister  of 
the  gospel,  worker  in  social  reform,  newspaper 
man ;  to  every  holder  of  public  office  connected 
with  the  public  free  school  system  ;  to  the  organ- 
ized club  women  and  members  of  mothers'  clubs ; 
to  organized  labor ;  to  all  farmers'  organizations ; 
to  any  organization  or  individual  having  at  heart 
a.  sincere  interest  in  the  progress  of  the 
Southwest. 

The  response  was  remarkable.  From  five 
states  and  from  more  than  sixty  towns  and 
rural  communities  came  "soldiers  of  the  com- 
mon good."  The  meetings  were  held  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  beautiful  new  Dallas  High 
School. 
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The  afternoon  session  was  devoted  t»  tli-- 
study  of  the  civic,  social,  and  recreational 
problems  of  rural  communities  and  the  best 
methods  of  developing  the  use  of  the  country 
school  houses  as  a  means  of  meeting  them. 

Conditions  almost  as  sad  as  those  uncov- 
ered in  Adams  county,  O.,  were  depicted  in 
the  descriptions  of  some  of  the  unsocialized 
back-country  neighborhoods,  and  on  the  other 
hand  there  were  such  cheering  statements  of 
experience  as  that  given  by  Colonel  R.  E. 
Smith,  president  of  the  Texas  Good  Roads 
Association,  who  had  been  instrumental  in 
opening  the  first  social  center  in  Texas: 

"I  want  to  say  to  you  that  my  ideas  of  farm- 
ing have  almost  been  revolutionized.  Not 
long  ago  a  good  renter  was  hard  to  find.  It 
seems  entirely  different  now.  Perhaps  the 
fact  that  I  have  taken  more  interest  in  my 
renters — become  acquainted  with  them  on  the 
common  ground  of  a  social  center — makes 
them  like  me  better,  makes  me  like  them  bet- 
trr  and  consequently  makes  us  both  do  better. 
People  meeting  together  causes  them  to  under- 
stand each  other;  the  young  people  are  fired 
with  ambition  and — if  this  goes  on,  better 
corn  will  be  raised  over  Texas  than  there  ever 
was  before." 

The    evening    session    was    devoted    to    the 
problems  of  urban  communities  and  was  open- 
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ed  by  the  well  loved  Bishop  Alexander  C. 
Garrert  The  needs  of  the  cities  of  the  South- 
west were  set  forth,  and  the  practical  experi- 
ences of  New  York.  Rochester,  Milwaukee,  Col- 
umbus, and  other  places  in  developing  the  use 
of  school  houses  to  meet  some  of  these  needs 
were  discussed. 

Among  the  many  important  contributions 
made  to  the  convention  none  was  more  com- 
prehensive and  effective  than  the  statement 
received  from  Senator  La  FoIIette  on  the  de- 
velopment in  Wisconsin,  in  which  he  says: 

"Chosen  individuals  may  strive  faithfully  in 
meeting  and  solving  the  complex  problems 
which  arise  from  the  industrial  and  economic 
conditions  of  our  time,  but  lasting  results  will 
be  achieved  through  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  civic  interest  on  the  part  of  the  citi- 
zens in  general  throughout  the  state. 

"There  is  a  hitherto  largely  undeveloped  re- 
source for  the  growth  of  intelligent  public 
interest,  in  the  opportunity  which  the  school 
houses  and  other  public  buildings  offer  for 
the  gathering  of  citizens  to  consider  and  dis- 
cuss together  questions  of  common  welfare. 

"Should  this  movement  became  general,  it 
would  unquestionably  result  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  foundation  of  intelligent  democ- 
racy, which  would  make  civic  progress  not 
only  rapid,  but  conservative  and  sure." 
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TRICKS  OF  THE  TRADE. 
How  some  dealers  give  short  measure. 


FULL  MEASURE 

JAMES  P.  HEATON 

"A  false  scale  is  an  abomination  to  the  Lord 
but  a  just  weight  is  his  delight"  said  King 
Solomon.  It  has  always  been  necessary  to 
watch  and  curb  deceitful  tradesmen.  The 
sealer  of  weights  and  measures  dates  from  the 
earliest  days  and  is  a  direct  inheritance  from 
the  medieval  towns  in  England  which  exer- 
cised a  rigid  control  over  the  prices,  weight  or 
measure,  and  quality  of  all  goods.  In  New 
England  the  office  exists  in  slumbering  disuse 
along  with  such  time  honored  official  jobs  as 
measurer  of  lumber  and  tan  bark,  tithing  man, 
fence  viewer,  and  pound  keeper. 

The  indifference  of  the  purchasing  public 
has  been  vividly  described  of  late  and  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  frauds  and  to  efforts 
here  and  there  to  correct  them.  Dr.  Reich- 
mann,  state  superintendent  of  weights  and 
measures  in  New  York,  has  estimated  that 
petty  mercantile  peculations  cost  the  people 
of  the  state  $10,000,000  each  year.  With  in- 
creased cost  of  living  causing  uneasiness  and 
distress,  frauds  formerly  held  too  unimportant 
to  bother  about  now  strike  home.  The  United 
States  Bureau  of  Standards  has  shown  that 
sixty  per  cent  of  the  scales  and  measures  in 
retail  stores  throughout  the  country  are 
incorrect. 

The  framers  of  the  national  constitution 
deemed  this  subject  important  enough  to  jus- 
tify giving  to  Congress  specific  power  to  "fix 
the  standards  of  weights  and  measures."  In 
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1830  Congress  enacted  a  law  prescribing  for 
the  use  of  the  Treasury  Department  the 
avoirdupois  pound,  the  English  yard,  the  wine 
gallon,  and  the  Winchester  bushel.  Six  years 
later  a  complete  set  of  the  standards  was  sup- 
plied to  each  state. 

NEW  JERSEY 

How  poorly,  at  the  end  of  seventy-five  years, 
the  states  are  successfully  enforcing  these 
standards  in  the  everyday  transactions  within 
their  boundaries  is  illustrated  by  a  report  which 
S.  D.  Dickinson,  secretary  of  state  in  New 
Jersey,  transmitted  to  the  Legislature  at  the 
end  of  January.  This  document  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards and  the  Robert  Stevens  Fund  for  Munici- 
pal Research  in  Hoboken  and  shows  the  con- 
ditions in  eleven  New  Jersey  cities.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Robert  S.  Stevens  Fund  vis- 
ited 574  stores  in  Hoboken,  Camden.  Jersey 
City,  Montclair,  Newark,  New  Brunswick. 
Orange,  and  Trenton.  All  but  twenty-six  had 
short  weights  and  measures ;  that  is  ninety- 
six  per  cent  had  either  incorrect  weights., 
measures,  scales,  or  packages.  Of  forty-eight 
dealers  in  Orange  and  twenty-four  in  Trenton 
only  one  had  correct  weights  and  measures  ex- 
clusively. The  United  States  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards found,  though  giving  a  lower  percentage 
of  error,  substantially  similar  conditions  in 
Elizabeth,  Bridgeton,  New  Brunswick,  and  At- 
lantic City,  but  its  report  for  Trenton  and 
Camden  showed  a  greater  proportion  of  accu- 
rate weights  than  obtained  a  year  later.  Its 
conclusion  is  that  "many  of  the  inhabitants 
and  many  of  the  honest  merchants  are  un- 
doubtedly suffering  from  the  conditions  of 
weights  and  measures." 

In  line  with  this  report  the  secretary  of 
state  prepared  a  remedial  measure  for  legisla- 
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live  enactment,  which  provides  a  revised  state 
law.  a  properly  equipped  state  bureau  of 
weights  and  measures,  and  similar  bureaus  for 
the  counties  and  the  larger  cities.  A  bill 
embodying  these  recommendations  was  intro- 
duced early  this  month  by  Senator  Prince  and 
is  now  pending. 

ILLINOIS 

A  few  cities  have  far  eclipsed  most  of  the 
states  in  protecting  the  buyer  of  small  fruits 
and  groceries  from  false  or  indefinite  meas- 
ure. In  Chicago  John  Kjellander,  the  city 
sealer,  found  some  degree  of  short  weight  or 
measure,  either  through  design  or  custom,  in 
every  trade  he  investigated.  An  ordinance  was 
passed  requiring  that  all  milk  bottles  must 
have  their  capacity  blown  into  the  glass  or 
otherwise  permanently  indicated.  The  dealers 
pleaded  for  leeway  under  and  over  measure. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  state  held  that  if 
it  was  impossible  to  make  all  bottles  alike  they 
could  hold  a  trifle  more,  and  that  a  quart  or 
a  pint  meant  just  that  and  nothing  else.  An- 
other ordinance  requires  a  ticket  showing  the 
net  weight  of  each  load  of  coal,  in  place  of  the 
former  plan  of  a  single  bill  covering  all  loads 
in  a  given  order.  Formerly  a  driver  could 
say  he  did  not  know  how  much  was  in  the 
wagon,  as  it  was  part  of  a  large  delivery  and 
any  short  weight  could  always  be  made  up 
later. 

Three  bills  relating  to  weights  and  measures 
were  introduced  at  the  session  of  the  Illinois 
Legislature  last  year.  One.  providing  for  a 
comprehensive  revision  of  the  existing  laws, 
wai  defeated  by  three  votes.  The  second, 
which  passed,  gives  city,  town,  and  village  au- 
thorities power  to  pass  ordinances  requiring 
the  sale  of  different  kinds  of  dry  commodities 
by  weight  instead  of  measure.  The  third,  com- 
monly termed  the  "net  weight  bill,"  provided 
that  all  goods  sold  in  original  packages  should 
bear  the  net  weight,  measure,  or  numerical 
count  of  the  contents  conspicuously  displayed. 
It  was  not  reported  from  committee. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

In  Xnrth  Dakota  a  net  weight  law,  similar 
to  the  one  rejected  in  Illinois,  has  increased 
the  gross  weight  for  canned  corn,  peas,  and 
tomatoes  approximately  twenty  per  cent  since 
1903,  "in  spite  of  the  fact  that  prices  for  food 
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products  have  materially  increased,  and  we 
might  expect  slack  fillings  were  not  our  law 
being  enforced,"  as  is  pertinently  remarked  in 
the  state  report.  Before  1903  canned  goods  in 
North  Dakota  sometimes  varied  forty  per  cent 
in  weight  for  cans  of  the  same  size.  Nebraska 
has  a  similar  law  and  the  demand  for  one  is 
taking  on  strength  in  New  York,  Colorado, 
and  Iowa. 

The  national  pure  food  law  does  not  give 
adequate  protection  in  regard  to  the  weight 
of  goods  in  original  packages,  for  it  merely 
requires  that  the  quantity,  if  stated  at  all,  shall 
be  given  correctly. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards  has 
announced  that  Chicago  is  the  model  city  in 
protection  from  short  weight.  Only  five  per 
cent  of  the  scales  of  Chicago  retail  dealers 
were  faulty,  while  in  some  cities  as  high  as 
sixty  per  cent  of  those  examined  gave  under- 
weight. In  many  cities  absolutely  no  provis- 
ion exists  for  checking  weights  and  measures. 

NEW  YORK 

The  investigation  of  the  national  govern- 
ment was  made  before  Clement  J.  Driscoll 
commenced  the  very  effective  work  which 
now  makes  New  York  a  rival  of  Chicago.  Mr. 
Driscoll,  who  has  since  been  appointed  first 
deputy  police  commissioner,  coming  as  a  new 
man  into  the  place  of  commissioner  of  weights 
and  measures,  destroyed  tons  of  dishonest 
scales  and  thousands  of  short  measures 
and  baskets  with  false  bottoms.  He  warned 
dry  goods  dealers  that  cloth  sixty-eight  inch- 
es wide  could  not  be  sold  for  two  yards 
wide,  and  meat  dealers  that  the  canvas  wrap- 
per around  hams  could  not  be  charged  for  as 
meat.  A  campaign  is  under  way  to  compel 
stores  that  sell  articles  wrapped  beforehand  to 
show  their  weight.  Candy  stores  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  selling  boxes  that  held  a  pound 
gross  instead  of  sixteen  ounces  net.  Similar 
practices  existed  in  other  trades. 

The  newspapers  enthusiastically  supported 
the  commissioner  and  he  secured  an  increase 
of  twelve  inspectors.  The  original  force  of 
nineteen  had  been  kept  busy  watching  the  out- 
put of  factories  making  weights  and  measures. 
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so  that  practically  none  was  left  to  visit  stores 
and  shops. 

In  New  York  state  the  Cobb-Merritt  bill,  re- 
cently passed,  defined  the  duties  and  powers 
of  the  sealer  of  weights  and  measures,  and  of 
the  state  departments  which  acts  as  a  check  . 
upon  city  departments. 

CLEVELAND 

In  Cleveland,  after  raids  upon  hucksters 
had  showed  short  or  double-bottom  measures, 
an  ordinance  was  passed  requiring  them  to 
take  out  licenses  and  to  wear  numbers  that 
they  might  be  identified  by  customers  who 
claimed  fraud.  As  in  New  York,  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  sell  by  weight  many 
articles  which  have  been  retailed  by  measure. 
In  the  municipal  market  house  the  sealer  set 
up  scales  and  furnished  measures  to  the  public 
free,  so  that  anybody  could  test  whether  he 
was  securing  fair  treatment. 

ST.  LOUIS 

The  inspector  of  weights  and  measures  in 
St.  Louis  reports  the  number  of  examinations 
and  arrests  and  convictions.  Scales  and  meas- 
ures are  inspected  twice  a  year  and  the  aim 


seems  to  be  to  make  the  department  self 
supporting.  Last  year  the  surplus  of  receipts 
over  expenditures  was  $4,554.  There  are  six 
inspectors  in  St.  Louis,  rineteen  in  Chicago, 
and  thirty-one  in  New  York  In  Baltimore 
the  chief  inspector,  who  has  six  assistants,  re- 
ports the  number  of  dealers  whose  weights 
and  measures  were  inspected,  and  of  weights, 
measures,  and  scales  condemned  and  confis- 
cated. Inspections  of  weights  and  scales  and 
of  liquid  and  dry  measures  are  made  by  dif- 
ferent officials  and  there  is  also  an  inspector 
at  large  to  check  up  the  work  of  the  men  in 
the  districts. 

An  important  phase  of  the  work  is  the  edu- 
cation of  the  public.  Many  do  not  know  that 
cranberries  sold  by  the  liquid  quart  at  seem- 
ingly cheap  prices  are  more  expensive  than 
berries  costing  a  cent  more  that  are  honesfly 
measured  by  a  dry  quart.  At  the  municipal 
budget  exhibit  of  New  York  city  last  fall 
graphic  illustrations  were  given  of  false  weights 
and  measures,  of  dishonest  use  of  correct 
standards,  and  of  the  price  per  unit  of  loose 
and  package  goods.  No  kitchen  is  complete 
without  a  good  scales  and  a  set  of  accurate 
dry  and  liquid  measures. 


CIVIC  IMPROVEMENT 

CHARLES  MULFORD  ROBINSON,  Contributing  Editor 


IMPORTUNING  PROVIDENCE 

There  is  an  organization  in  Providence  which 
is  known  as  the  Town  Criers.  It  is  so  active 
that  one 'sees  references  to  it  continually  and 
the  editor  of  this  department  is  among  those 
who  have  wondered  what  the  title  meant.  He 
has  just  found  out,  and  the  answer  is  simple. 
Town  Criers  are  just  citizens  "who  believe  in 
crying  for  what  they  want  until  they  get  it." 

PRESERVING  SCENERY 

An  interesting  example  of  billboard  restraint 
is  to  be  found  in  the  report  of  a  successful 
prosecution  which  has  lately  taken  place  at 
Silloth  in  England.  The  Carlisle  City  Billpost- 
ing  Company  was  fined  fifty  shillings  for  ex- 
hibiting advertisements  on  two  hoardings  in 
such  a  way  as  to  disfigure  the  natural  beauty 
of  the  landscape.  They  marred  the  view  of 
the  Scottish  hills. 

STREET  WORK  IN  PARIS 

Americans  who,  thinking  of  the  torn-up  con- 
dition of  the  streets  in  their  own  cities,  sigh 
for  what  they  consider  the  perfection  of  Paris, 
may  read  with  interest  the  announcement  that 
the  prefect  of  the  Seine  has  just  laid  before 
the  Paris  Municipal  Council  proposals  for 
spending  $20.030,000  on  street  improvements. 
This  sum  does  not  include  the  proposed  ex- 
tension of  the  Boulevard  Haussmann  to  the 
Boulevard  des  Italians.  It  also  suggests  that 
Paris  has  not  attained  the  beauty  it  enjoys 
without  n  good  deal  of  expense  and  courage. 


CITY   PLANNING 

It  is  significant  that  the  news  of  a  single 
week  should  have  contained  the  following 
three  items :  A  resolution  passed  by  the  San 
Francisco  branch  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects  urging  the  mayor  and  Board  of 
Supervisors  to  create  a  municipal  commission, 
with  power  to  develop  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  all  improvements  in  San  Francisco ;  an 
agitation  started  in  New  Britain,  Conn.,  to 
have  a  city  plan  commission,  and  finally,  a  re- 
port that  the  Board  of  Estimate  of  New  York 
is  about  to  appoint  a  commission  on  city 
planning. 

ALBANY  BOYS'  CLUB 

It  may  seem  like  stretching  this  department 
to  make  room  in  it  for  "a  club  built  just  for 
boys."  But  the  pamphlet  report  for  1910. 
which  the  Albany  Boys'  Club  has  issued  in  un- 
usually attractive  form,  puts  very  tersely  a 
reason  for  mentioning  it  here.  On  the  cover 
are  the  words,  "For  Better  Citizens,"  and 
inside  on  the  title  page: 

THE  BOY 
WHO   PLAYS   ABOUT  THE  STRRET 

AND  THEN — 

THE  ALBANY  BOYS'  CLVH 

AND 
BETTER   MEN. 

Is  there  not  reason  enough  to  include  this 
hoys'  club  in  a  civic  improvement  department? 
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THE  CITY'S  PROBLEM 

The  Public  Athletic  League  of  Baltimore 
has  issued  its  second  annual  report  as  a  large 
and  handsomely  illustrated  pamphlet  similar 
to  its  first  Under  the  presidency  of  Robert 
Garrett  and  the  secretaryship  of  George  W. 
Ehlcr  this  organization  is  very  active.  The 
report  records  the  passage  of  a  state  law  au- 
thorizing the  mayor  and  City  Council  of  Bal- 
timore to  contract  with  the  league  for  the 
purpose  of  "establishing,  maintaining,  and  con- 
ducting gymnasia,  athletic  fields,  and  recrea- 
tion centers  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of 
Baltimore"  and  of  a  bill  permitting  the  city 
to  make  appropriations  for  this  purpose.  Thus 
the  league,  though  only  in  its  infancy,  is  likely 
to  receive  municipal  money.  Mr.  Ehler  com- 
mences his  report  with  these  words:  "Balti- 
more's great  question:  What  is  the  really  im- 
portant problem  of  our  city?  Is  it  a  supply 
of  pure  water?  Is  it  sewerage?  Is  it  trade 
with  the  South?  Is  it  art  and  beauty?  Is 
it  smooth  streets?  Or  is  it  boys  and  girls? 
Boys  and  girls!  What  are  they  going  to  be 
—in  body,  in  mind,  in  heart?  This  is  the  most 
important  problem  of  the  city  of  Baltimore." 

A  SCOLDING 

Kilward  T.  Hartman  in  his  department  in 
the  American  City  gives  improvement  socie- 
•  mething  that  sounds  very  like  a  scold- 
ing. Sometimes  scoldings  are  good  and  neces- 
sary. After  telling  of  a  town  improvement 
lecture  delivered  before  a  well  meaning  club 
in  Massachusetts  he  says:  "It  is  about  time 
for  improvement  societies,  women's  clubs,  and 
similar  organizations  to  stop  seeking  for  either 
intellectual  cocktails  or  short  roads  to  the  ideal. 
The  mental  cocktail,  sought  particularly  by 
women's  clubs,  becomes  a  habit  It  becomes 
more  and  more  expensive  because  the  more  di- 
luted first  applications  soon  cease  to  satisfy 
and  expensive  cocktail  artists  become  a  neces- 
And  it  doesn't  lead  to  results.  Short 
roads  to  the  ideal  never  work.  .  .  .  Let's 
get  over  the  idea  that  a  platform  artist  who 
knows  nothing  about  our  conditions  (they  are 
often  found  who  know  but  little  about  any 
conditions)  can  show  us  how  to  use  the  ladder 
by  which  some  other  community  has  climbed 
to  a  higher  sphere.  Each  community  must 
have  its  particular  ladder  and  it  must  be  plant- 
ed in  the  soil  of  the  particular  community  it  is 
to  serve,  for  the  people  of  a  community  can- 
not use  the  ladder  of  another  community  and 
remain  in  their  own  community.  .  .  .  White- 
washers  and  flatterers  can  be  hired,  but  they 
are  not  hired  by  community  builders.  Com- 
munity builders  hire  a  man  to  make  a  diagno- 
sis, and  then  they  apply  the  remedy." 

FOREST  NURSERIES  FOR  SCHOOLS 

The  forest  service  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  issued  a  bulletin 
making  the  happy  sugggestion  of  forest 
nurseries,  where  they  are  practicable,  for 
school*.  The  bulletin  points  out  the 
advance  lately  made  in  the  introduction 
of  nature  study  ami  elementary  agricul- 
ture into  the  regular  public  school  cur- 


riculum, and  the  popularity  of  the  school  gar- 
den. It  remarks,  however,  that  the  school 
garden  has  two  rather  serious  drawbacks:  the 
majority  of  the  plants  appropriate  for  culti- 
vation in  it  reach  their  most  interesting  stages 
of  development  when  school  is  not  in  session; 
and  after  the  season's  work  no  tangible  re- 
sults remain  and  apparently  no  lasting  good 
has  been  accomplished  but  the  instruction  giv- 
en. If  a  nursery  for  the  propagation  of  for- 
est trees  were  established,  the  crop  would  not 
disappear  at  the  close  of  the  season.  Instead, 
young  trees  might  be  transferred  to  the  school 
grounds,  lawns,  or  other  places  where  they 
would  be  permanent  evidences  of  work  done. 
Furthermore,  this  transplanting  of  trees  can 
best  be  done  in  the  spring  when  school  is  in 
session.  The  nursery  will  certainly  require 
no  more  Jabor  than  the  garden,  and  the  in- 
struction involved  in  its  care  will  be  of  much 
the  same  kind  and  value  as  that  derived  from 
the  garden.  The  bulletin  contains  full  sugges- 
tions for  work  and  many  illustrations. 

A  CITY'S  SONGS 

If  Rochester  seems  to  have  been  receiving 
more  than  its  share  of  publicity  in  recent 
months,  the  reason  is  found  in  the  evidences 
of  civic  spirit  and  progressiveness  which 
that  city  has  been  offering.  A  novel  and 
striking  illustration  of  this  is  in  the  pub- 
lication of  a  Rochester  Song  Book.  In 
a  foreword  the  editors  state  the  belief 
that  this  is  the  "first  considerable  attempt 
of  its  kind  for  any  American  city."  Of 
the  songs,  which  fill  175  pages,  many  of  course 
have  been  published  before  and  are  familiar 
in  Rochester.  Others  were  written  especially 
for  the  Song  Book.  They  are  assembled  un- 
der the  headings  Songs  of  the  Genesee,  Songs 
of  Rochester,  Patriotic  and  Fraternal  Songs, 
and  School  and  College  Songs.  A  professor 
of  the  university,  Kendrick  P.  Shedd,  is  edi- 
tor-in-chief with  a  representative  board  of 
associates.  In  Rochester,  where  the  public 
schools  are  used  evenings  by  immense  civic 
or  neighborhood  clubs,  there  is  perhaps  a 
greater  demand  for  this  sort  of  book  than  in 
other  cities  of  like  size.  The  songs  vary  a 
good  deal  in  musical  and  literary  quality,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  compilation 
is  calculated  to  increase  local  pride  and  affec- 
tion for  the  city.  No  one,  for  instance,  can 
read  the  words  of  the  Songs  of  the  Genesee 
without  being  impressed  by  the  part  which 
Rochester's  river  plays  in  the  lives  and  hearts 
of  the  people.  Nor  is  the  fact  without  sig- 
nificance that  these  songs  praise  not  the  ma- 
jesty or  water-power  of  the  river,  but  its 
tranquil  beauty  and  its  attractiveness  for 
canoeing. 

SOME  PARK  STATISTICS 

The  February  Bulletin  of  the  American 
Association  of  Park  Superintendents  includes 
some  interesting  data  for  1909  obtained  by  a 
postal  card  canvass  of  250  cities,  conducted 
by  the  secretary.  It  is  remarkable  to  find 
that  one  of  the  cities  having  the  largest  pop- 
ulation per  acre  of  park  lands  is  Pasadena, 
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Calif.  A  city  of  millionaires,  as  it  is  called, 
and  a  great  tourist  resort,  Pasadena  has  only 
fourteen  acres  of  parks,  or  but  one  acre  to 
2,285  people.  Of  the  other  cities  reported, 
only  twelve  have  more  than  a  thousand  people 
per  acre.  The  one  which  makes  the  worst 
showing  in  the  statistics  is  Jersey  City,  but 
that  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Hudson 
County  Park  System  is  not  included  because 
its  pleasure  grounds  are  county,  rather  than 
city,  parks.  Other  cities  which  make  a  very 
bad  showing  are  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  with  more 
than  2,500  to  the  acre,  and  New  Rochelle,  N. 
Y.,  with  nearly  2,300.  The  best  showing  is 
made  by  Colorado  Springs,  where,  thanks  to 
the  munificence  of  the  late  General  Palmer, 
there  is  an  acre  of  park  land  to  every  nineteen 
people.  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  has  a  good  showing 
with  only  twenty-one  people  to  the  acre.  Other 
cities  that  stand  extremely  high  are  Council 
Bluffs,  lai ;  Winona,  Minn. ;  Springfield,  111. ; 
Watertown,  N.  Y.,  and  Minneapolis.  The 
Minneapolis  report  is  extraordinary,  for,  with 
a  population  of  300,000,  an  acre  of  park  is  re- 
ported for  every  eighty-eight  people.  The 
city  that  spends  the  most  on  its  parks  is  Peoria. 
111.,  with  a  per  capita  maintenance  charge  of 
$1.60.  In  Savannah,  Ga.,  the  expense  is  about 
two  cents  a  person,  and  there  is  a  long  list  of 
cities  in  which  it  is  ten  cents  or  less,  the  low- 
est being  Hornell,  N.  Y.,  with  a  cent  and  a 
half. 

AN  ARCHBISHOP  ON  TOWN  PLANNING 

A  very  interesting  evidence  of  the  social 
significance  of  town  planning  was  given  a  few 
weeks  ago  in  an  address  by  the  archbishop 
of  York -before  a  large  audience  in  Doncas- 
ter,  England.  The  mayor  had  called  a  con- 
ference to  consider  the  problem  presented  by 
the  certain  development,  during  the  next  ten 
years,  of  a  new  colliery  district  adjacent  to 
Doncaster,  which  would  contain  40,000  work- 
ing miners  and  a  possible  total  population  of 
about  200,000. 

The  archbishop  said  that  the  question  which 
the  conference  had  to  ask  itself  was:  What 
shall  be  the  character  of  these  new  towns? 
The  usual  colliery  towns,  said  he,  reflect  no 
honor  on  the  civilization  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, but  it  is  not  necessary  that  they  be  so 
dreary.  It  is  simply  permitted.  He  knew 
that  many  of  his  audience  would  say  that 
philanthropy  was  all  very  well,  but  they  were 
there  to  keep  an  eye  on  business.  He  added : 
"I  should  have  little  respect  for  my  own  com- 
mon sense  if  I  was  not  certain  of  this  propo- 
sition— that  a  wise  town-planning  scheme,  un- 
dertaken with  the  good  will  of  all  concerned, 
will  be  for  the  direct  financial  benefit  of  land- 
owner, colliery  owner,  and  ratepayer.  We  all 
stand  in  fear  of  any  increase  of  the  rates,  but 
we  sometimes  forget  that  economy,  which  we 
all  believe  to  be  associated  with  efficiency,  is 
not  measured  by  the  amount  of  the  rate,  but 
by  the  things  that  the  rate  buys."  They  might, 
he  said,  have  a  technically  small  rate  produc- 
tively for  securing  the  health  and  happiness  of 
the  people  about  them,  or  pay  a  rate  unpro- 
ductively  for  dealing  with  disease,  drunken- 


ness, poverty,  and  crime.  "If  you  ask  a  man'', 
he  said,  "to  work  all  day  in  the  depths  of 
the  earth,  and  then  put  him  to  sit  at  the  front 
door  to  contemplate  a  barren  monotony  -  of 
ugliness,  can  you  wonder  if  he  wants  to  get 
excitement  in  a  public  house  or  drinking  club?" 

WHEN  GROWTH  IS  DECLINE 

Taking  as  its  text  a  situation  which  has  de- 
veloped in  the  little  town  of  Lee,  Mass.,  The 
American  City  has  lately  protested  editorially 
against  the  familiar  folly  of  trying  to  bring 
new  industries  into  a  place  when  no  corres- 
ponding attempt  is  made  to  house  the  addi- 
tional employes  properly.  After  saying  that 
the  people  who  are  invited  to  Lee  are  appar- 
ently expected  to  dwell  in  the  fields,  the  edi- 
torial remarks  that  a  short  time  ago  additional 
workmen  were  called  to  Thompsonville,  Conn., 
to  work  in  the  carpet  mills,  and  when  they  got 
there  found  "no  nouses  in  which  they  could 
live.  The  newcomers  had  for  months  to  live 
in  stores,  shacks,  and  old  places,  and  even  yet 
the  conditions  are  bad."  Similarly,  it  says, 
new  industries  are  the  cry  of  Brattleboro,  Vt., 
"while  the  town  already  has  serious  slums, 
and  owing  to  the  lay  of  the  land  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  it  to  expand."  With  this  time- 
ly protest  the  editorial  concludes :  "We  shall 
some  time  learn  that  growth  (from  the  census 
point  of  view)  does  not  mean  progress.  A 
town  of  5,000  people  may  be  ideal.  The  same 
town  a  few  years  later  with  10,000  people  may 
be  absolutely  bad." 


MUNICIPAL  REFERENCE  LIBRARIES 

The  work  of  the  legislative  reference  bu- 
reau in  Wisconsin  quickly  showed  its  unique 
value,  and  the  idea  has  spread  to  New  York, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  California,  North 
Dakota,  Michigan,  Iowa,  Montana,  Alabama, 
and  Nebraska.  The  National  Municipal 
League  in  1909  appointed  a  committee  to  re- 
port upon  the  desirability  and  feasibility  of 
municipal  reference  bureaus.  Almost  every- 
where it  is  agreed  that  there  is  a  great  need 
for  them.  The  majority  seem  to  believe  that 
they  should  be  located  in  the  city  hall  and  be 
controlled  by  the  public  library. 

Milwaukee,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Balti- 
more have  municipal  reference  libraries.  The 
public  library  of  Minneapolis  has  recently  es- 
tablished a  municipal  reference  section,  and 
the  Civic  League  of  St.  Louis  has  urged  that 
provision  be  made  in  the  new  charter,  which 
the  Board  of  Freeholders  is  drafting  for  the 
city,  for  a  municipal  reference  library.  Bos- 
ton, Chicago,  Newark,  New  York,  and  other 
cities  possess  statistical  bureaus,  the  effective- 
ness of  which  would  be  much  aided  by  refer- 
ence libraries.  The  Universities  of  Wiscon- 
sin and  Kansas  have  municipal  reference  bu- 
reaus to  furnish  information  to  all  the  cities 
of  those  states.  Los  Angeles  has  a  municipal 
reference  bureau  under  private  auspices.  The 
plan  is  being  seriously  considered  in  Cleve- 
land and  Washington,  D.  C. 

March  18,   1911. 
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SPRINGFIELD'S  SANITARY  AWAKENING 

GRAHAM  ROMEYN  TAYLOR 


What's  the  matter  with  Springfield?  From 
the  standpoint  of  sanitation  scarcely  one 
among  the  51,000  people  in  the  capital  city  of 
Illinois  knew.  The  question  itself  had  not 
been  seriously  raised.  But  one  day  a  plain 
map  of  the  city— big  enough  to  show  some  of 
the  things  in  everybody's  backyard — jolted  the 
community  into  a  realization  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  question  and  at  the  same  time 
furnished  the  ugly,  unvarnished  truth  of  the 
answer.  Springfield  has  conditions  probably 
not  unlike  those  to  be  found  in  many  middle 
western  cities  which  have  not  yet  thought  to 
ask  or  answer  the  question.  If  they  really 
undertook  to  "know  themselves"  they  might 
get  just  as  startling  information  as  came  to 
Springfield  when  her  citizens  were  amazed  at 
the  disclosure  that  6,000  out  of  the  9,000  houses 
in  the  city  did  not  use  city  water  and  sewers, 
that  5,000  homes  directly  on  sewer  and  water 
mains  did  not  utilize  them,  that  there  were 
over  6,000  privy  vaults  and  more  wells  in  the 
city.  That  is,  the  municipal  expenditure  of 
$4.000.000  for  sewer  facilities  and  water  sup- 
ply served  only  thirty-three  per  cent  of  the 
population,  although  it  had  been  thought  that 
from  sixty  to  seventy-five  per  cent  were 
•erred 

The  story  of  how  this  extraordinary  fact 
came  to  light  is  the  story  of  the  man  hehind 
the  map  and  of  his  work.  It  begins  with  an- 
other extraordinary  fact.  Until  May,  1909. 
Springfield.  III.,  had  no  physician  actively  con- 
nected with  the  municipal  Health  Department, 
but  at  that  time  the  newly  elected  mayor  under- 
took to  secure  efficiency  in  the  work  of  public 
health  by  appointing  a  superintendent  without 
regard  to  politics.  The  position  was  offered 
to  Dr.  George  Thoma*  Palmer,  who  was  to 
receive  a  compensation  described  in  a  city 
ordinance  as  follows : 

Hr  «h«l!  r<-cr\rr  for  bin  wrvlce  the  Mine  Hillary 
.prnMtlon  M  In  or  mmr  he  allowed,  bj  ordl- 
•:i  police  patrolmen. 


The  previous  health  officer  was  a  cigar  ma- 
ker !  Dr.  Palmer  served  for  several  years  as 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Illinois  State  Board 
of  Health,  having  charge  of  contagious  dis- 
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eases  and  sanitation.  During  his  incumbency 
he  had  charge  of  the  yellow  fever  quarantine 
in  Cairo  in  1905.  Together  with  the  late 
Dr.  Marcus  P.  Hatfield  he  had  established 
and  conducted  through  one  summer  the  Trin- 
ity Diet  Kitchen  for  Infants  in  Chicago,  one 
of  the  pioneer  milk  charities  in  the  West. 

Only  three  months  of  the  fiscal  year  had 
passed  under  the  previous  administration,  yet 
a  large  part  of  the  annual  appropriation  of 
$6,800  had  been  expended.  Although  con- 
structive reforms  were  immediately  instituted 
which  increased  legitimate  expenses,  the  aver- 
age expenditure  for  the  nine  months  was  $250 
less  than  for  the  three  preceding. 

The  milk  supply  of  the  city,  notoriously  bad, 
was  brought  up  to  a  reliable  standard  in  a 
campaign  which  began  by  emptying  150  gallons 
of  doctored  milk  into  the  public  sewers.  Fre- 
quent inspection  during  the  year  has  kept  the 
local  milk  supply  up  to  a  fair  commercial  stan- 
dard. But  this  is  regarded  merely  as  prelim- 
inary work — a  demonstration  of  the  necessity 
of  systematic  dairy  inspection  if  Springfield  i? 
ever  to  have  pure,  clean  milk.  Such  a  system 
of  inspection  cannot  be  established  with  the 
present  force  and  appropriation. 

The  city's  unusually  high  mortality  from  ty- 
phoid fever  is  shown  in  the  following  excerpt 
from  the  Mortuary  Statistics  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Census: 

DEATH    RATES    PEE    100,000    POPULATION. 

ISMCi  1»04  1905  190610071908 

Aurora     .                 I  r.  7  4H  :i        7.6  14.0      18.3  14 

Chicago  :!LM  i!'M'  in.r,  iv:;     17.7  20 

Jiecatur   lv  I  4i). s  vi>..1  12.1      12  11 

Ottawa    29.2        9.1  1  ^  26.6  17 

uulnc-y       89.8  '•-'  I  2.Y!>  :«.2     20.2  22 

Springfield 4!».7  I"  ::ii.O  41.1  .  sr.  39 

In  searching  for  the  cause  of  Springfield's 
unenviable  rank,  the  municipal  water  supply 
was  first  examined.  It  is  taken  from  the  Sang- 
amon  river  and  passes  through  a  "gallery  sys- 
tem." It  has  been  steadily  improved  during 
the  past  few  years,  and  was  found  to  be  safe 
for  drinking.  Suspicion  then  turned  upon  the 
wells  so  generally  used  throughout  the  city. 
An  analysis  of  water  from  150  showed  all  but 
three  to  be  unsafe.  To  determine  the  source 
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public  property,  sewers  and  water  mains, 
and  all  lots  on  which  there  were  wells 
and  vaults  which  were  not  connected 
with  water  and  sewer  for  sanitary  pur- 
poses. The  field  inspectors  secured  in 
addition  much  valuable  data  in  regard 
to  housing,  unsanitary  conditions,  etc., 
not  shown  on  the  map  but  now  sys- 
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THE       MAP      OF 
HEALTH. 

Real  estate  Interests 
were  quick  to  catch  the 
significance  of  the  san- 
itary survey  and  turn 
It  to  their  advantage  In 
ways  which  Incidental- 
ly carried  the  educa- 
tional campaign  that 
much  further.  The 
photographs  show  the 
advertisement  of  a 
"sanitary  property"  in 
the  Illinois  State  Reg- 
ister, and  a  map-calen- 
dar gotten  out  by  the 
same  company. 


of  this  well  pollution,  the  Health  Department 
undertook  the  sanitary  survey  of  Springfield. 
It  sought  to  ascertain  the  prevalence  and  use 
of  privy  vaults  and  shallow  wells  and  how  far 
this  situation  was  responsible  for  the  excess 
of  typhoid.  The  five  inspectors  of  the  de- 
partment, during  a  period  of  about  six  weeks 
and  while  carrying  on  their  regular  work,  vis- 
ited the  9,000  houses  and  collected  data  on  the 
following  points :  the  location  of  each  shallow 
well,  the  location  of  each  privy  vault  or  cess- 
pool, the  number  of  sewer  and  water  connec- 
tions for  sanitary  purposes,  and  the  general 
sanitary  and  physical  condition  of  each  house. 
From  the  data  thus  secured  the  sanitary 
map  of  Springfield,  ten  by  twelve  feet  in  size, 
was  prepared.  Every  privy  vault  was  shown 
by  a  black  hollow  square  and  every  well  by  a 
black  dot.  A  color  scheme  indicated  all  lots 
on  which  water  and  sewer  were  used  for  san^ 
itary  purposes,  all  vacant,  all  business,  and  all 


tematically  arranged  for  the  use  of  the  depart- 
ment. A  plan  is  now  being  perfected  to  add 
data  on  housing  conditions  in  the  congested 
districts  of  the  city.  Reproductions  of  the 
map,  showing  only  the  streets,  lots,  house 
numbers,  sewers,  and  water  mains,  are  being 
prepared  for  the  department's  own  housing 
investigations,  communicable  disease  maps,  etc., 
and  for  the  use  of  the  Associated  Charities 
and  other  social  and  civic  organizations.  The 
complete  data  were  submitted  to  a  board  of 
prominent  sanitarians  who  concurred  in  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Palmer  that  the  excessive 
prevalence  of  typhoid  fever  was  due  largely 
to  the  use  of  shallow  wells  polluted  by  privy 
vaults.  The  map  was  shown  to  the  City  Coun- 
cil and  the  facts  were  explained.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Dr.  Pal- 
mer told  two  hundred  business  men  "the  truth 
about  Springfield."  They  gave  him  a  vote  of 
thanks  for  his  study  of  the  situation  and  en- 
March  18,  1911. 


A      SI'ltlNCI  IKr.II     HACKYAIiH 
asf    thrown    from    window*.      The  c-hlMren  nre  from  the  house  marked  "O"    which 


no  window*  In  ihr  living  quarters. 


AN     r\\  J:\TII.  vn:i>    I,M|K:IN(;    HOUSE. 
It    nff'irdii   Inadequate   air   ipare.   and   practically   DO   ventilation   except   through   roof  windows, 
"    during    rain. 
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O  WELL 

D  PRIVY  VAULT 


A     SECTION     OF    THE     MAP. 

It   shows   the   graphic   method   used    in    describing    Springfield's 
insanitary  conditions. 


lish  for  the  first  time  a 
system  of  visiting  nurs- 
ing. 

Neither  business  in- 
terest nor  public  senti- 
ment has  given  voice  to 
the  narrow  minded  con- 
tention that  the  agita- 
tion "hurt  the  town." 
In  fact,  one  real  estate 
dealer  reproduced  the 
map  in  a  newspaper  ad- 
vertisement, to  show 
that  the  property  he 
handles  is  in  a  desirable, 
sanitary  district.  Soon 
after  the  results  of  the 
investigation  became 
known,  an  officer  of  one 
of  the  banks  stated  to 
Dr.  Palmer  that  he  was 
less  inclined  to  lend 
money  on  unsanitary 
property  than  he  had 
J3een  in  the  past. 

Springfield's  sanitary 
awakening  has  thus 
roused  all  her  people 
not  only  to  remedy  the 
bad  conditions,  but  to 
start  constructive  health 
efforts  of  far-reaching 
significance. 


dorsed  his  recommendations  for  sanitary  re- 
form. The  City  Council  instructed  the  city 
attorney  to  draw  up  ordinances  requiring  con- 
nection of  all  new  or  rebuilt  dwellings  with 
sewers  and  water  mains.  This  passed,  the 
council  promptly  instructed  Dr.  Palmer  to  de- 
vise means  for  the  disposal  of  garbage.  Up 
to  this  time  it  had  been  dumped  on  vacant 
property,  some  of  which  lies  within  the  city 
limits  and  near  many  homes.  -An  incinerator 
or  reduction  plant  will  promptly  be  established 
and  garbage  collection,  now  entirely  neglected, 
will  be  undertaken  by  the  city  or  under  con- 
tract. 

The  organization  of  a  Municipal  Tuber- 
culosis Association  by  the  Springfield  Asso- 
ciated Charities,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  the  Springfield  Woman's  Club  came  next. 
It  lias  now  a  membership  of  over  seven  hun- 
dred. Ample  funds  have  been  raised ;  quarters 
hav.'  been  secured  for  the  opening  of  a  tuber- 
culosis dispensary;  a  trained  nurse  has  been 
employed,  and  plans  are  under  way  to  estab- 


QU1CK  LUNCHES  FOR  EFFICIENCY 
AND  HEALTH 

ALIDA  LATTIMORE 
Rochester 

The  problem  of  serving  lunches  to  a  large 
number  of  persons  in  a  limited  time  has  been 
solved  in  Rochester.  When  the  East  High 
School  was  built  in  1903  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion spent  as  much  time  and  thought  in  plan- 
ning and  equipping  the  lunch  room  as  it  did 
in  preparing  the  other  laboratories.  The  large, 
well  ventilated  and  lighted  room  on  the  first 
floor  has  a  central  horseshoe  counter  fifty- 
five  feet  in  length  and  twelve  feet  in  width, 
supplied  with  steam  and  serving  tables,  milk, 
chocolate,  water  tanks,  sinks  and  dish  washer. 
Mission  chairs  and  tables  furnish  the  boys'  as 
well  as  the  girls'  side  of  the  room,  and 
any  up-to-date  restaurant  might  be  proud  of 
the  equipment.  Here  1,100  students  are  serv- 
ed with  an  attractive  lunch  in  twenty  minutes. 
At  the  newer  West  High  School  900  are  serv- 
ed in  the  same  time.  As  these,  schools  have 
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but  one  session,  the  lunch  period  is  necessar- 
ily short. 

The  success  of  these  two  lunch  rooms  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  have  never  been  run  for 
money  profit.  The  food  is  bought  by  the 
city,  prepared  by  the  city,  and  sold  at  cost. 
The  kitchens  utilize  the  waste  steam  from  the 
heating  plant  for  the  steam  cookers,  which  are 
used  as  much  as  possible,  thus  eliminating 
one  item  of  expense. 

Mrs.  George  A.  Hotchkiss.  to  whose  expert 
management  the  success  of  the  Rochester  High 
School  lunch  rooms  is  due,  is  a  very  unusual 
woman.  In  addition  to  her  trained  intelli- 
gence she  has  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  that 
rare  asset — enthusiasm. 

The  skill  and  enterprise  manifested  in  the 
operation  of  the  school  lunch  rooms  soon  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  manufacturers  in 
the  city  who  were  struggling  with  the  ques- 
f  producing  a  higher  degree  of  physical 
efficiency  in  their  employes.  In  1905  the  East- 
man K™lnk  Company  engaged  Mrs.  Hotchkiss 
to  install  a  lunch  room  similar  to  those  in  the 
high  schools  in  its  large  factory  at  Kodak 
Park.  The  simple  fact  that  six  near-by 

us  soon  went  out  of  business  is  only  a 
small  part  of  the  story. 

n.  Block  and  Company  were  the  next  to 
enlist  the  services  of  Mrs.  Hotchkiss;  then  fol- 

i  the  German-American  Button  Company, 
tin-  Bau>ch  ami  I.amb  Optical  Company,  and 
lastly  the  Adler  Clothing  Company.  Besides 
planning  the  details  of  fixtures,  etc..  Mrs. 


Hotchkiss  trains  the  women  under  whose  su- 
pervision the  lunches  are  served. 

The  methods  used  in  schools  and  factories 
are  much  the  same — horse-shoe  counters,  the 
open  end  toward  the  kitchen,  are  in  all  these 
lunch  rooms.  Behind  the  counters  are  the 
persons  who  hand  out  the  lunches  which  are 
paid  for  in  paper  checks,  burned  after  each 
meal.  The  checks  are  purchased*  at  the  door. 
The  majority  of  the  servers  are  employes  or 
students  who  earn  their  lunches  in  this  way. 
Often  the  customers  purchase  only  a  plate 
of  soup  or  a  cup  of  coffee  to  supplement  the 
lunch  they  have  brought  from  home. 

One  lunch  room  recently  installed  has  found 
a  table  d'hote  lunch  the  best  business  proposi- 
tion, as  much  waste  is  avoided  by  reducing  the 
number  of  articles  furnished  in  a  given  day. 
When  the  owner  of  this  factory  asked  Mrs. 
Hotchkiss  to  arrange  her  plans  so  that  she 
could  serve  a  fifteen-cent  table  d'hote  lunch, 
Mrs.  Hotchkiss  said  she  could  not  undertake 
such  s  lunch  for  one  hundred  people  for  less 
than  sixteen  cents  a  head  except  at  a  loss. 
She  was  urged  to  make  the  experiment.  The 
plan  has  proved  a  great  success.  Instead  of 
the  possible  "hundred"  expected,  400  employes 
daily  avail  themselves  of  the  whole  or  a  part 
of  the  generous  and  delicious  lunch  provided, 
and  the  effect  of  the  hot,  nutritious  meal  is 
seen  at  once  in  the  quality  of  work  done  and 
in  the  improved  health  of  the  people. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  as  to  the  selec- 
tion of  the  proper  person  to  have  charge  of 
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Colorado  Springs   Gazette. 
A    CHAMPION    AMONG    HIGHWAYMEN. 

a  lunch  room.  She  must  be  a  well-paid  ex- 
pert. Because  a  woman  is  a  "good  cook"  or 
"has  kept  a  boarding  house"  is  not  recommen- 
dation enough.  She  must  be  a  good  buyer 
and  a  first  class  organizer.  She  must  have 
a  fund  of  good  humor  and  be  a  student  of 
human  nature. 

When  we  say  that  our  lunch  rooms  are  run 
"without  loss,"  we  mean  that  the  income  from 
lunches  covers  the  actual  running  expenses, 
in  some  cases  the  wear  and  tear,  repairs,  etc. 
In  only  one  case  is  the  initial  cost  of  the 
equipment,  or  the  cost  of  space,  or  the  interest 
of  the  capital  invested  reckoned  as  cost  of 
running  the  lunch  room.  One  cannot,  how- 
ever, measure  in  mere  dollars  and  cents  the 
"interest  on  the  investment,"  for  all  intelli- 
gent observers  agree  that  the  mental  and 
physical,  to  say  nothing  of  the  moral  effects 
of  nutritious  food  supplied  to  students  and 
workers  in  factories  and  stores,  cannot  be 
calculated.  The  profit  is  vital  and  far-reach- 
ing, and  in  many  cases  surprising.  For  in- 
stance, a  German  in  a  large  factory,  relating 
what  the  lunch  room  had  done  for  him,  said 
that  he  used  to  bring  his  cold  lunch  from  home 
in  a  dinner  pail.  Then  at  night  his  wife  was 
obliged  to  have  a  hot  dinner  for  him  and  the 
children,  who  had  already  had  their  dinner 
at  noon,  demanded  a  share  of  his.  This  made 
it  necessary  for  his  wife  to  serve  two  dinners 
each  school  day.  With  the  new  arrangement, 


havinsr  had  a  light  dinner  at  the  factory,  he 
found  his  wife  upon  his  return  home  "with 
her  crimping  pins  out,"  rested  and  pleasant. 
The  whole  atmosphere  of  the  home  had  been 
changed  by  the  factory  noon  lunch. 

WARN,  INSTRUCT,  CATECHIZE 

A  special  feature  of  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Western  Review,  a  fraternal  magazine  pub- 
lished in  Omaha,  Neb.,  is  a  symposium  on 
public  health,  to  which  W.  O.  Owen,  M.  D, 
and  Charles  Mulford  Robinson  contributed 
articles  on  a  National  Department  of  Health, 
and  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  Ellen  H.  Richards, 
and  Thomas  D.  Coleman  on  other  health 
topics.  In  addition  to  signed  articles,  the 
section  contains  paragraphs  of  useful  informa- 
tion and  advice ;  for  instance,  we  are  told 
that  the  state  of  New  York  spends  for  the 
protection  of  game,  fish,  and  forest  four  times 
more  than  it  does  for  the  protection  of  health ; 
there  is  the  warning  that  mild  cases  of  disease 
spread  more  contagion  than  the  serious  ones ; 
or  we  are  urged  "not  to  hibernate  but  ven- 
tilate," if  we  want  to  keep  free  of  colds. 

By  such  means  are  adults  instructed.  School 
Education  of  Minneapolis  for  February  points 
a  lesson  for  children  on  the  danger  to  health 
from  flies.  The  following  Fly  Catechism  is 
now  being  distributed  to  the  school  children 
of  North  Carolina : 

1.  Where  is  the  Fly  born?     In  manure  and 
filth. 

2.  Where  does  the  Fly  live?     In  every  kind 
of  filth. 

3.  Is  anything  too  filthy  for  the  Fly  to  eat? 
No. 

4.  (a)    Where  does  he  go  when  he  leaves 
the  vault  and  the  manure  pile  and   the  spit- 
toon?    Into  the  kichen  and  dining-room,     (b) 
What  does   he   do  there?     He   walks   on  the 
bread,  fruit,  and  vegetables ;  he  wipes  his  feet 
on  the  butter  and  bathes  in  the  buttermilk. 

5.  Does  the  Fly  visit  the  patient  sick  with 
consumption,    typhoid    fever,    and   cholera   in- 
fantum?     He  does — -and  may  call  on  you  next. 

6.  Is    the    Fly    dangerous?      He    is    man's 
worst    pest,    and    more    dangerous    than    wild 
beasts  or  rattlesnakes. 

7.  What  diseases  does  the  Fly  carry?     H« 
carries  typhoid  fever,   tuberculosis,   and   sum- 
mer   complaint.      How?     On    his    wings    and 
hairy  feet.     What  is  his  correct  name?     Ty- 
phoid  Fly. 

8.  Did    he    ever    kill    any    one?     He    killed 
more  American  soldiers  in  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War  than  the  bullets  of  the  Spaniards. 

9.  Where  are  the  greatest  number  of  cases 
of   typhoid    fever,    consumption,   and    summer 
complaint  ?     Where  there   are  the  most  flies. 

10.  Where  are  the  most  flies?     Where  there 
is  the  most  filth. 
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it.  Why  should  we  kill  the  Fly?  Because 
he  may  kill  us. 

12.  How  shall  we  kill  the  Fly?  (a)  De- 
stroy all  the  filth  about  the  house  and  yard: 
(b)  pour  lime  into  the  vault  and  on  the  ma- 
nure: (c)  kill  the  Fly  with  a  wire-screen  pad- 
dle, or  sticky  paper,  or  kerosene  oil. 

i.V  Kill  the  Fly  in  any  way,  but  kill  the  Fly. 

14.  If  there  is  filth  anywhere  that  you  can- 
not remove,  call  the  office  of  the  Board  of 
Health,  and  ask  for  relief  before  you  are 
stricken  with  disease  and,  perhaps,  death. 

HOSPITAL  RECORDS  AND  THEIR  IN- 
DUSTRIAL SETTINGS 

In  an  address  before  the  American  Academy 
of  Medicine  in  Buffalo  in  December,  John  R. 
Shilla  ly,  secretary  of  the  Buffalo  Association 
for  the  Relief  and  Control  of  Tuberculosis, 
outlined  the  thorough  record  keeping  called 
for  by  the  development  of  social  service  to 
hospitals  and  dispensaries.  The  history  of  a 
ease  should  cover  "not  only  the  immediate 
physical  and  pathological  causes,  but  also  the 
less  obvious  but  more  fundamental  causes 
that  change  a  citizen  and  a  man  to  a  pa- 
tient." He  seconds  Miss  Lathrop's  criticism 
of  the  use  of  general  terms  in  keeping  the 
record,  '"laborer,"  for  instance,  throwing  no 
light  on  the  nature  of  the  person's  work;  and 
continues : 

"Laborer  covers  a  multitude  of  sins.  Was 
he  a  painter,  and  did  he  come  in  contact  with 
dangerous  poisons?  Did  he  work  in  a  mine 
underground?  Did  he  work  in  contact  with 
lead?  Did  he  inhale  dust?  Did  he  begin 
work  before  his  body  and  mind  had  a  chance 
to  develop?  How  many  hours  a  day  and  for 
how  much  did  he  'labor'?  These  are  import- 
ant qualifications  as  to  occupation.  Our  rec- 
ords usually  explain  Httle,  if  anything.  Why 
put  occupation  at  all  if  we  do  not  write  some 
meaning  into  our  answering  notation  ?  Then 
alcoholism,  ignorance,  incapacity,  accidents, 
etc..  were  adverted  to  by  Miss  Lathrop  to 
show  that  our  records  state  usually  the  out- 
side fact.  The  real  cause  often  lay  behind 
the  weakness  of  character  in  insufficient 
wages,  industrial  accidents,  and  like  causes. 
Let  us  secure  the  real  fact  beyond  the  appar- 
ent. ...  As  social-medical  workers  our  prob- 
lem is  to  care  for  the  wounded  and  stop  the 
war.  We  must  arouse  the  public  conscience. 
To  do  this  we  must  know  what  we  are  talking 
about  Not  alone  shall  we  affirm,  a  priori,  that 
certain  occupations  and  conditions  are  danger- 
ous to  health,  but  our  institutional  records 
should  be  readily  accessible  data.  They  must 
be  transformed  from  histories  of  individuals 
to  histories  of  social  units.  Our  work  must 
keep  pace  with  the  modern  outlook." 

With  this  challenge  to  the  hospitals  in  mind, 
the  recent  report  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Health  is  illuminating. 


Excessively  long  hours  of  labor  in  tenement 
homes  minus  decent  sanitary  standards,  lack 
of  proper  ventilation  in  cigar  factories,  and 
slight  care  taken  against  the  irritating  dust  in 
metal  polishing  and  buffing  industries  are 
some  of  the  points  made  by  Dr.  H.  Lindenthal 
whose  work  covers  the  fifth  district,  including 
Suffolk  county,  Boston,  and  part  of  the  popul- 
ous adjacent  territory.  In  his  inspection  of 
home  work  Dr.  Lindenthal  occasionally  found 
women  who  are  employed  all  day  in  tailor  shops 
and  who  take  home  odd  jobs  for  completion 
during  the  night.  He  characterizes  the  air  in 
these  home  work-shops,  as  "exceedingly  foul." 
"In  several  instances  remaining  in  the  room 
for  five  or  ten  minutes  produced  dizziness  and 
headache.  The  air  of  the  bedrooms  was  found 
still  worse  than  in  the  kitchens,  which  are 
usually  the  living  rooms."  In  the  cigar  fac- 
tories it  was  found  that  the  old  habit  of  biting 
the  ends  of  fillers  and  finishing  cigars  by 
rolling  the  ends  in  the  mouths  of  the  workers 
had  been  discontinued  to  a  large  extent.  Again 
Dr.  Lindenthal  found  the  ventilation  to  be  very 
bad.  The  workrooms  were  hot  and  stuffy,  the 
windows  closed  and  the  air  charged  with  the 
odor  of  tobacco  leaves.  Exhaust  fans  and 
ventilating  flumes  were  installed  in  some  fac- 
tories and  better  window  ventilation  was  se- 
cured in  others.  A  thorough  study  was  made 
of  establishments  where  employes  are  ex- 
posed to  the  dust  of  metal  polishing  and  buff- 
ing. In  the  majority  of  cases  it  was  found  that 
emery  and  buffing  wheels  were  not  connected 
with  exhausts  and  that  fine  dust  filled  the  air 
and  settled  on  the  workers.  Hoods  were  in- 
stalled in  all  factories  which  did  not  provide 
proper  devices  for  protection  against  this  dust. 
Apparently  neither  employer  nor  employed  ap- 
preciated the  danger  of  working  in  a  metal 
dust  atmosphere. 


RHODE  ISLAND  AND  ADVANCED  CASES 

The  results  of  an  intensive  investigation 
of  the  need  for  tuberculosis  hospital  care  and 
segregation  are  given  in  the  recent  report  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Commission  on  Hospitals 
for  Advanced  Cases  of  Tuberculosis.  Be- 
cause of  the  state's  limited  area  the  commis- 
sion was  able  to  inquire  carefully  into  the 
history  of  a  large  number  of  cases.  It  sum- 
marizes its  principal  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions as  follows: 

"(a)  The  number  of  cases  reported  to  the 
commission  is  1467. 

"(b)  Segregation  is  the  logical  measure 
for  prevention. 

"(c)  The  tuberculosis  death  rate  has  de- 
clined most,  and  reached  the  lowest  point, 
in  countries  where  there  has  been  the  most 
institutional  segregation  of  consumptives. 

"(d)  Of  102  patients  haying  advanced 
tuberculosis  whose  home  conditions  were  in- 
vestigated in  Providence,  fifty  per  cent  were 
unable  to  occupy  a  room  alone  without  ob- 
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jectionablc  overcrowding  of  the  rest  of  the 
family. 

"(e)  Only  126  out  of  at  least  500  patients 
in  the  state  having  tuberculosis  and  in  urgent 
need  of  hospital  care  are  alread>  in  hos-. 
pitals ;  374  are  outside. 

"(f)  Of  122  advanced  patients  in  various 
towns  who  were  asked  if  they  wished  to  en- 
ter a  hospital,  72  per  cent  signed  blanks  affirm- 
atively. 

"(g)  The  ideal  plan  for  the  care  of  ad- 
vanced cases  of .  tuberculosis  is  the  segrega- 
tion of  such  cases  by  each  city  or  town  with- 
in its  own  limits,  either  in  special  hospitals 
or  in  separate  wards  connected  with  general 
hospitals.  To  encourage  the  erection  of  such 
hospitals  or  wards,  we  recommend  a  state 
appropriation  of  $200  per  hospital  bed  to  each 
municipality  erecting  such  hospitals  or  wards. 
the  plans  of  which  receive  state  approval. 

"(h)  A  hospital,  the  administrative  parts  of 
which  allow  of  its  expansion  to  200  beds, 
should  be  built  by  the  state,  100  beds  should  be 
provided  at  once,  and  the  second  hundred 
beds  added  as  soon  as  needed  to  provide  room 
for  applicants. 

"(i)  Towns  should  pay  $5  per  week,  or 
one-half  the  estimated  hospital  cost,  for  the 
care  of  each  patient  for  whom  they  are  justly 
chargeable,  and  cities  giving  hospital  care 
to  patients  should  be  paid  $6  per  week  by 
the  state— $5  plus  $i  per  week  interest  on  capi- 
tal invested. 

"(j)  The  teaching  of  the  simple  facts  con- 
cerning the  contagion  of  tuberculosis  and  its 
prevention  as  a  part  of  a  course  in  hygiene 
in  the  public  schools  is  recommended. 

"(k)'An  amendment  to  the  law,  requiring 
registration  of  tuberculosis  which  will  ensure 
sanitary  teaching  of  all  consumptives  and  their 
families,  is  recommended. 

"(1)  Tuberculosis  nurses  should  be  engaged 
and  paid  by  the  towns. 

"(m)  The  thousand  deaths  from  tubercu- 
losis in  Rhode  Island  each  year  represent  an 
estimated  loss  of  earnings  during  illness,  of 
$i,653,75o;  a  loss  in  medical  attendance,  med- 
icines, and  nursing,  of  $840,000;  and  a  loss 
through  the  cutting  off  of  the  earning  power 
bv  death,  of  $5,880,000,  or  an  estimated  total 
loss  of  over  $8,373,750." 

JOTTINGS 
LIVING  PATIENTS  AS  DOCTOR'S  TEST 

In  order  to  limit  the  supply  of  ignorant 
physicians,  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot  in  the  Feb- 
ruary number  of  New  Boston  suggests  that 
candidates  for  licenses  in  Massachusetts  be 
obliged  to  make  examinations  of  living  pa- 
tients. Dr.  Cabot  says,  "We  cannot  force  our 
medical  schools  either  to  do  decent  work  or 
go  out  of  existence ;  at  least  I  cannot  discover 
any  way  to  do  it.  As  this  remedy  is  not 
feasible  there  is  left  but  one  alternative,  to 
make  more  practical  our  existing  state  ex- 
aminations for  the  right  to  practice  medicine. 
They  are  now  mostly  written  examinations, 
and  any  smart  boy  can  pass  written  medical 
examinations  without  any  genuine  medical 
knowledge.  Six  months'  study  of  the  cram- 


books  (quiz-compends)  will  put  a  boy  through. 
He  may  never  have  seen  a  sick  patient,  never 
attended  a  woman  in  labor,  never  dressed  a 
wound,  or  written  a  prescription  in  his  life." 
The  State  Board  of  Registration  in  Medicine 
has  authority  to  conduct  such  examinations, 
but  it  has  not  proper  facilities  and  sufficient 
aporopriation  to  go  very  far  in  carrying  them 
out.  Dr.  Cabot  says  that  "what  we  need  is 
to  impress  upon  our  governor  and  our  Legis- 
lature the  fact  that  it  is  up  to  them  to  give 
the  board  proper  facilities  for  protecting  the 
community  against  imposition."  At  present, 
"ignorant  doctors  can  do  a  lot  of  harm.  They 
can  and  they  do.  They  fail  to  recognize  con- 
tagious disease  before  it  has  spread  into  an 
epidemic.  It  might  have  been  checked  if 
recognized  early.  They  fail  to  recognize  at 
the  top  of  a  patient's  lung  a  dangerous  dis- 
ease (tuberculosis)  before  it  has  spread  and 
produced  advanced  phthisis.  It  might  have 
been  checked  if  recognized  early.  They  fail 
to  recognize  an  appendicitis  before  it  has 
spread  to  produce  fatal  peritonitis.  They  let 
wounds  go  septic  and  babies'  eyes  get  blinded 
by  that  absolutely  preventable  disease,  gonor- 
rhea! ophthalmia.  As  health  officers  in  most 
of  our  cities  and  towns,  they  fail  to  apply 
principles  of  preventive  hygiene  in  the  shop, 
the  home,  the  street,  and  the  school.  They 
allow  foul  air,  promiscuous  spitting,  and  win- 
dowless  sleeping-rooms." 

A  CITY  OF  4,000  DID  THIS 

A  recent  report  from  the  Anti-Tuberculosis 
Committee  of  Madison,  N.  J.,  shows  what 
can  be  done  with  limited  resources  in  a  town 
of  less  than  4,000  inhabitants.  The  commit- 
tee's total  direct  expenditures  for  1910  were 
$426.80.  The  principal  items  were  for  the 
exhibit  campaign,  when  practically  every  one 
in  the  town  was  reached,  and  $165  for  the 
board  of  three  patients.  While  the  committee 
did  not  support  a  nurse,  it  interested  the 
village  officials  and  another  organization  in 
securing  one.  It  has  come  into  close  relations 
with  practically  every  tuberculosis  case  in  the 
village,  and  in  addition  has  stimulated  a  vital 
interest  in  tuberculosis  and  its  prevention 
among  school  children.  Practically  every 
church,  lodge,  and  civic  and  social  organiza- 
tion in  the  village  contributed  to  the  support 
of  the  committee. 

RED  CROSS  SEALS  SALES 

No  complete  official  report  on  the  sale  of 
Red  Cross  Christmas  seals  will  be  available 
much  before  July;  but  a  sufficient  number 
of  unofficial  returns  have  been  received  to 
indicate  that  the  total  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  reach  40,000,000.  Estimates  for 
the  sales  in  a  number  of  the  states  run  as 
follows :  New  York,  including  New  York  city 
and  Brooklyn,  over  6,000,000;  Ohio,  over 
4,000,000;  Wisconsin,  3,000,000;  Rhode  Island, 
over  1,000,000;  Illinois,  over  1,000,000;  Cali- 
fornia, over  1,000.000;  and  Colorado,  Connecti- 
cut, Indiana,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Min- 
nesota, Missouri,  Nebraska,  Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee,  and  Virginia,  over  500,000  each. 
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INDUSTRY 


THE  OFFICIAL  FINDINGS  AS  TO  WORK-ACCIDENTS 


With  the  reports  of  seven  state  commissions 
on  the  subject  coming  from  the  presses  within 
two  months,  with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Labor 
issuing  an  encyclopedic  two  volumes  on  the 
foreign  laws,  and  the  National  Manufactur- 
•  era'  Association  announcing  a  ten-dollar  re- 
port of  its  special  commissioners,  there  is 
tangible  evidence  in  paper  and  printer's  ink 
of  the  widespread  interest  taken  in  working- 
men's  compensation  legislation. 

The  past  two  years  has  fnirly  seen  a  revo- 
lution. Willoughby's  Workingmen's  Insurance 
represented  the  situation  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica in  1898,  and  for  ten  years  it  stood  as  the 
comprehensive  text  on  the  subject.  In  that 
decade,  so  far  as  statutory  reform  went,  there 
was  great  progress  abroad ;  America  practi- 
cally stood  still.'  Economists  and  students  of 
labor  conditions  pointed  the  contrast  in  fugi- 
tive papers  and  articles,  but  it  may  be  said 
that  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  decade  that 
public  opinion  was  reached.  The  partial  bib- 
liography in  Dr.  Frankel's  Workingmen's  In- 
surance in  Kun>|>r  shows  that  Dr.  A.  F.  Web- 
er's review  of  Industrial  Accidents  and  Em- 
ployers' Responsibility  for  their  Compensation 
was  published  in  the  report  of  the  New  York 

'It   should  be   noted.   howsver.   thW   by   the  end 
of  the  prrlofl  full?  thirty  states  bad  nfruilH-l  their 
statutes  aa/  lo  tiw  fellow   servant  '  rale    or 
defence*    under    tbe   common    law    of    ma«t»r   *nj 
servant,   and    In    19O8   a    federal    law    'fan 
wblcb  combined  nearly  all  tin--. 
mention    Is  due    the    PMDH 
1801.   since  decl 
mine   owners  xespondtu-     .  >i      •.. 


requirements  ID  r- 
fulfill- 
railroads    1 1 


Including 
nrst    r.n) 
prim 
constitutional   twc 


engei  H 

in  r.iuu.  nui 
the    old    negllgencv 
law.    declared    un- 
it was  not   until 


19U9    that    tbe   next   step   came    In    the    paasage  of 
the  Montana   mining  act  wblcb  put  accident   pay- 
ment  on   tbe  basis  of  trade   hazard   and  provided 
for   a    contributory    Insurant-*    fund    to    be   met   by 
a  tax  of  one  cent  a  ton  on  mine  owners  and  one 
per  cent   of  weekly   earning*  "f   employes   to  meef 
the  accident  payments  of  (3.000  In  case  of  death, 
one  dollar  a  day   In  ca«e  of  Injury   and  an   addi- 
tional lump  sum  of  Jl.ixxi  for  Ions  of  eye  or  llmli. 
Before   thin   act    went    Into   effect,    the    New   York 
law  of  May,    lltlo.   which   put   a  group   of  hazar- 
dous trades  on   a   compulsory   compensation   basis 
hn.l    lp»»n   signed   by    Governor    Hughea   and   Mnr.v 
land  had  panned  a  neconrl  rompeniniion    law.     'II 
New  York.    Mlnneiota.  .risln   comim 

were  all   appointed    In    I'.xi-.t  :    tin'   Connecticut   an ' 
•nS^i.iiK  preceded  them,  the  Mamachu 
•inmlsilon  of  the  nineties  being  tbe  pioneer  . 
In  tills  fleld. 
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Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  ^899,  and  H.  G. 
Wadlin'l  The  Insurance  of  \VorKingmen  in 
the  report  of  the  similar  Massachusetts  bu- 
reau in  1901,  while  Prof.  John  Graham  Brooks 
published  his  discussion  of  Compulsory  In- 
surance in  Germany  in  1905.  The  same  year 
there  was  a  special  consular  report  on  the 
subject  and  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  was 
made  the  occasion  for  an  elaborate  exhibit 
of  the  Imperial  Insurance  Funds  by  the  Ger- 
man government.  But  it  was  in  1908-9  that 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Labor  published  its 
bulletins  on  foreign  workmen's  compensation 
acts;  in  1909  that  Professor  Henderson's  In- 
dustrial Insurance  in  the  United  States  and 
Frank  W.  Lewis's  State  Insurance  appeared; 
and  1910  is  the  date  borne  by  \\ork-Acci- 
dents  and  the  Law,  by  Crystal  Eastman; 
Workingmen's  Insurance  in  Europe,  by  Fran- 
kel  and  Dawson ;  and  Social  Insurance,  by 
Henry  R.  Seager.  These  definite  contribu- 
tions to  the  literature  of  the  subject  are  now 
in  turn  followed  by  the  governmental  reports 
bearing  upon  legislation,  the  New  York  com- 
mission's report  of  1910  being  the  advance 
guard  for  the  present  battery  of  findings. 

In  the  crystallization  of  the  movement  which 
has  made  this  latter  stage  possible,  various 
briefer  writings  have  had  a  notable  part,  for 
example,  those  of  Frederick  Hoffman  and  Ar- 
thur B.  Reeve;  William  Hard's  Making  Steel 
and  Killing  Men  in  Everybody's  for  November, 
1907;  the  group  of  articles  in  Charities  and 
The  Commons  for  December,  1907,  which  pre- 
sented the  gist  of  Professor  Henderson's 
paper  before  the  Philadelphia  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction,  and  Francis  H.  Mc- 
Lean's report  to  the  New  York  conference; 
Miss  Eastman's  study  of  the  master  and  ser- 
vant decisions  in  Charities  and  The  Commons 
for  March,  1908,  and  the  subsequent  in- 
stallments of  her  findings  as  to  industrial  ac- 
cidents for  the  Pittsburgh  Survey;  papers  by 
Dr.  Farnam,  Dr.  Henderson,  Dr.  Lorenz,  and 
others  before  the  early  sessions  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  and 
the  utterances  of  various  Wisconsin  and 
Illinois  men  associated  with  the  early  stages 
of  the  movement  in  those  states. 
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TWO    BOOKS    WHICH    AKK    MAKING 
HISTORY. 

The  Frankel  and  Eastman  volumes — 
the  former,  an  effective  risumi  of  Euro- 
pean legislation  and  administration 
brought  up  to  1910  ;  the  latter  the  first 
concrete  analysis  of  the  actual  work- 
ing out  of  the  old  common  law  In  an 
American  Industrial  district. 

In  THE  SURVEY  of  March  4,  P.  Tecumseh 
Sherman  discussed  the  bills  covering  industrial 
accidents  proposed  by  the  seven  state  com- 
missions thus  far  reporting  this  year.  These 
reports'  vary  greatly  in  contents,  ranging  in 
length  from  twenty-five  pages  to  400.  The 
Washington,  Massachusetts,  and  New  Jersey 
commissions  had  less  than  a  year  to  prepare 
their  work,  and  in  consequence  depend  to  a 
great  extent  on  the  material  collected  by  other 
commissions. 

The  Washington  report  prints  a  brief  of 
the  attorney  of  the  commission.  Besides  con- 
sidering the  law  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
police  power,  the  right  of  the  employer  to  the 
three  common  law  defences,  of  'the  employe 
to  sue,  of  both  to  jury  trial,  liberty  of  con- 
tract, and  the  provisions  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  this  brief  covers  the  special  con- 
stitutional questions  involved  in  establishing 
the  separate  state  department  required  by  the 
insurance  provision  in  the  bill. 

The  Massachusetts  commission,  for  which 
Carroll  W.  Doten  acted  as  chief  investigator, 
presents  a  short  summary  of  compensation  and 
industrial  insurance  legislation  in  Europe  and 
America,  tells  briefly  of  the  conferences  and 
public  hearings  and  of  the  character  of  the 
sources  of  statistical  information  available 
within  the  commonwealth,  and  gives  tables 

'See  opposite  page. 


of  2,849  accidents  gathered  from  these  sources. 

The  New  Jersey  report  contains,  besides 
the  proposed  law,  a  brief  history  of  the  work 
of  the  commission,  a  short  discussion  of  the 
three  defences  in  the  common  law,  appendices 
giving  the  discussion  and  the  drafts  of  uni- 
form codes  by  the  Chicago  Conference  of 
Commissioners  on  Compensation  (November, 
1910),  and  an  address  on  the  subject  of  com- 
pensation by  William  B.  Dickson,  chairman  of 
the  commission,  vice-president  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  who  is  performing 
this  public  service  as  a  resident  of  Montclair, 
N.  J. 

A  preliminary  statement  on  the  Wisconsin 
Commission  was  summarized  in  THE  SURVEY  of 
April  9,  1910.  The  present  report,  is  that  pre- 
sented, with  its  bill,  by  the  special  committee 
on  industrial  insurance.  It  contains,  besides 
very  full  notes  on  the  bill,  a  brief  general  state- 
ment of  the  work  of  the  committee,  the  coun- 
sel's analysis  of  the  bill  and  numerous  statis- 
tical tables  of  accidents,  under  wage  loss,  cause 
of  injury,  length  of  disability  and  other  class- 
ifications. 

The  Minnesota  report  gives  the  accident  fig- 
ures of  the  state  commissioner  of  labor  for 
the  five  years  ending  July,  1909.  Incidentally 
the  report  calls  attention  to  work-accidents  in 
agriculture,  which  as  a  hazardous  trade  has 
not  hitherto  received  much  attention  in  this 
country.  During  the  month  of  November, 
1910,  forty-seven  hands  were  lost  in  corn  shed- 
ders.  Following  a  short  study  of  Minnesota 
accidents  is  an  outline  of  the  growth  of  the 
present  system  of  liability,  a  summary  of  Euro- 
pean legislation  on  industrial  accidents  and  of 
advanced  legislation,  court  decisions,  and  pri- 
vate benefit  associations  in  the  United  States, 
with  a  brief 
consideration  of 
costs,  insurance, 
and  the  consti- 
tutional ques- 
tions. 

A  useful  vol- 
ume in  connec- 
tion with  the 
Minnesota  re- 
port is  Part  II 
of  the  Seven- 
teenth Biennial 
Report  of  the 
State  Bureau  of 
Labor,  Indus- 
tries and  Com- 
merce in  which 
Don  D.  Les- 
cohier  makes  a 
study  with 
tables  of  the 
8,671  industrial 
accidents  r  e  - 
ported  to  the 
bureau  during 
the  year  ending 
July  31,  1910, 
jnalyzing  the 


VOLUME  I  OF  THE  FED- 
ERAL REPORT. 

Workmen's  Insurance  and 
Compensation  Systems  ID 
Europe  •  issued  as  the  Twen- 
ty-fourth Annual  Report  of 
the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor. 
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OFFICIAL  FINDINGS  OF  EIGHT  STATES 

ON   EMPLOYERS'   LIABILITY  AND 
WORKWOMEN'S  COMPENSATION 


The  New  York  Report  of  1910 
—the  advance  guard  both  In  pub- 
Hulled  findings  and  In  enacted 

legislation. 


(1)  Report    of    tbe    Ohio    r,,m 
mission    appointed    under    Senate 
bill    X..    'J.V».   to   ln.|»lre  Into  tbe 
question    of    Employers'    Liability 
and  other  matters.      I'art    I.    <4O4 
page*.  I    I'art   II   contains  the  ten 
tlmony   given    at   hearings. 

James  Harrington  Boyd.  chair- 
man. 

William  J.  Roha.  secretary. 
Cincinnati,  O. 

(2)  Report    of    the    Commlsslun    »n    Com. 
•atlon    for    Industrial    Accidents   of    the    Com 
mon wealth  of  Massachusetts   (2ft  pages). 

James  A.  Lowell,  chairman. 

Amos  T.   Saunders.  secretary.  Clinton,  Mass. 

(S)  Report  of  Minnesota  Employes'  Compen- 
sation Commission  (289  pages). 

H.  V.  Mercer,  chairman.  St.  Paul. 

<4)  Message  of  the  governor  of  New  Jersey 
transmitting  to  the  legislature  the  report  of 
tbe  Commission  on  Employers'  Liability,  etc. 
(91  pages). 

William   B.   IMrkson.  chairman. 

Albert  A.  Bnowden.  secretary,  Trenton. 

(5)  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Industrial  In- 
surance of  tbe  Wisconsin  Commission  on  Compensation 

A.  ^rsanborn.   chairman. 

Paul  J.  Watroiis.  secretary.  Madison.  WIs. 

(A)  Report  of  the  Employers'  Liability  Commission  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  (240  pages). 

Kdwln  R.  Wright,  secretary.  317  Fisher  Building,  Chicago 

(7)  Report  of  the  Commission  appointed  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  Washing". n  t"  Investigate  the  problems  of  In- 
dustrial accidents  and  to  draft  a  bill  on  subject  of  em 
ployes'  compensation  (48  pages). 

Paul  '-halrman. 

i-»t»r   llenrpttv.   secretary.  r'e   Elum.   Wash. 


(7) 
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general  causes  and  then  taking  up  the 
accidents  grouped  under  special  industries 
with  the  causes  peculiar  to  those  indus- 
tries. Further  reference  will  be  made  to  Mr. 
Lescohier's  distinctive  contribution  in  some  fu- 
ture issue.  The  report  also  reviews  the  gen-, 
eral  principles  underlying  the  common  law 
with  a  study  of  the  Minnesota  law  as  it 
works  in  particular  cases,  including  tables  of 
some  three  hundred  cases. 

Though  public  opinion  in  Ohio  has  been  in- 
terested in  industrial  accidents  for  some  time 
and  in  May  of  last  year  the  state  Legislature 
passed  an  improved  liability  bill,  outlined  in 
THE  SURVEY  of  July  9,  1910,  the  commission 
only  began  its  work  last  August.  It  has  pre- 
sented an  excellent  report  on  the  general  sub- 
ject, embodying  the  proposed  law,  an  outline 
of  the  Ohio  law,  and  a  very  careful  study 
with  statistical  tables  of  industrial  accidents 
in  Cuyahoga  county,  O.  The  conclusions  in 
regard  to  fatal  accidents,  which  were  most 
fully  studied,  follow : 

(1)  A  settlement  was  made  in  36  per  cent 
of  the  cases.      In  practically  all  an  amicable 
settlement  was  made,  in  some  cases  after  the 
institution  of  the  suit. 

(2)  The  amounts  received  varied  from  fu- 
neral expenses  to  $5,000.     The  average  amount 
was  $958.     Of  the  total  amount  paid  out  for 
the  370  accidents  in  which  compensation  was 
secured  over  one-half  was  paid  to  12  per  cent 
of  the  cases. 

(3)  Approximately   one-fourth    the   amount 
received  was  paid  out  as  fees  and  costs.' 

(4)  The  average  time  required  for  a  settle- 
ment was  one  year,  one  and  a  half  months. 

(5)  56  per  cent  of  the  widows  visited  by  the 
commission  and   18  per  cent  of   the   children 
were  forced  to  earn  a  livelihood  as  the  result 
of  the  accident. 

The  report  covers  also  a  brief  on  the  con- 
stitutional question,  a  minority  report  and  bill 
presented  by  W.  J.  Winans,  and  about  four 
hundred  pages  of  appendix,  which  brings  to- 
gether practically  all  advanced  legislation  on 
industrial  accidents  as  well  as  other  interesting 
material.  In  a  separate  volume  (Part  II)  are 
published  the  minutes  of  the  evidence  and 
record  of  public  hearings. 

The  Illinois  report  presents  an  intensive 
study  of  local  conditions  very  suggestive  to 
future  state  commissions.  It  covers  the  at- 
torney's report  on  the  present  law  of  Illinois 
and  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  proposed 
statute.  The  report  considers  the  rela- 
tion of  the  trade  unions  to  improved 
legislation,  and  follows  the  record  of  indus- 
trial accidents  under  the  present  law,  through 
the  courts,  the  Labor  Bureau,  the  Cook  County 
Coroners'  Record,  and  the  various  charitable 
agencies.  It  also  presents  in  excellent  and 
painstaking  separate  study  of  each  of  the  prin- 
cipal industries — coal  mining,  railroads,  and 
manufacturing — covering  as  far  as  possible  the 
extent  of  the  industry,  number  of  employes, 
percentage  injured  and  increase  with  the  an- 
nual increase  of  the  industry,  precautions  used 
to  prevent  injuries,  private  insurance  or  com- 
pensation systems,  cost  of  accidents,  and  an 


estimate  of  what  the  expense  would  be  under 
the  proposed  bill.  In  view  of  the  Cherry  ac- 
cident, as  well  as  the  known  danger  of  coal 
mining,  the  study  of  the  Illinois  coal  mines 
is  particularly  interesting.  In  1897  the  out- 
put of  the  mines  was  20,072,758  tons,  the  num- 
ber of  miners  33.788  of  whom  69  men  were 
killed  and  292  seriously  injured.  In  1909  the 
output  was  49,163,710  tons,  number  of  miners 
72.733,  number  killed  213,  injured  894 — : 
which  represent  an  increase  in  output  of  145 
per  cent,  in  men  employed  of  only  115  per  cent, 
and  in  men  killed  208  per  cent,  in  injured  206 
per  cent.  The  report  contains  many  valuable 
tables. 

While,  as  Mr.  Sherman  showed  in  his  re- 
view, the  various  state  commissions  are  far 
from  united  in  their  recommendations  as  to 
the  way  out,  their  verdict  as  to  the  present 
intolerable  status  of  the  injured  workman 
under  the  common  law  is  clear  and  inexor- 
able. 

Through  an  examination  of  court  records 
and  attorneys'  books  the  Illinois  commission 
discovered  that  of  614  fatal  cases,  from  which 
full  and  accurate  reports  were  secured,  only 
24  were  successfully  settled  in  court  and  204 
were  not  settled  at  all.  Returns  from  all  lia- 
bility companies  doing  business  in  Illinois,  dur- 
ing ten  years,  show  the  payment  of  in- 
demnities to  have  been  16  per  cent  during 
the  first  year ;  37  per  cent  the  second ;  20  per 
cent  the  third ;  14  per  cent  the  fourth ;  and  the 
remaining  13  per  cent  during  the  six  succeed- 
ing years.  On  this  point  the  commission  says : 

"The  wonder  arises  how  any  sane  commu- 
nity can  find  words  to  defend  such  a  snail-like 
method  of  procedure.  At  the  moment  of 
greatest  strain,  when  aid  is  needed,  when  the 
panic  is  at  its  height,  when  the  children  are 
taken  from  school  and  put  to  work,  the  pres- 
ent system  withholds  assistance  unless  the  fam- 
ily will  accept  blindly  the  terms  that  are  of- 
fered." 

The  commission  concludes: 

"But  this  outline,  convenient  for  certain  pur- 
poses, scarcely  hints  at  the  situation  which  the 
commission  found.  It  gives  no  idea  of  the 
suffering  and  hardship  which  our  investiga- 
tions disclosed ;  it  tells  nothing  of  the  long  and 
tedious  fights,  of  the  inequitable  verdicts,  the 
delays  and  uncertainties  of  the  law;  it  scarce- 
ly suggests  the  unequal  character  of  the  strug- 
gle between  the  claim  agents  and  the  families 
of  the  deceased  breadwinner.  But  almost 
every  individual  case  reflected  some  aspect  or 
other  of  this  sort,  driving  home  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  the  conviction  that  the 
present  system  was  unjust,  haphazard,  inade- 
quate, and  wasteful,  the  cause  of  enormous 
suffering,  of  much  disrespect  for  law,  and  of  a 
badly  distributed  burden  upon  society."  ' 

Outside  these  state  findings,  this  spring 
sees  the  publication  of  the  National  Manufac- 
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turers'  400  page  volume,  with  100  pages  of 
illustrations  and  colored  charts.  The  authors, 
Ferd.  C  Schwcdtman  and  James  A.  Emery, 
cover  the  subjects  of  both  accident  prevention 
and  relief,  with  special  attention  to  the  sys- 
tems of  England  and  Germany.  Special  fea- 
mclude  a  study  of  German  accident  prc- 
vention,  of  different  forms  of  insurance  and 
of  the  comparative  hazard  of  industry  and 
agricultural  labor.  The  volume  has  been  an- 
nounced as  an  interpretation  of  the  economic 
and  practical  aspects  of  the  accident  problem 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  progressive  em- 
ployer. Mr.  Schwedtman  has  been  a  leading 
spirit  in  the  work  of  arousing  the  National 
Manufacturers'  Association  to  an  interest  in 
the  subject. 

But  the  most  formidable  addition — in  bulk 
at  any  rate,  for  it  covers  almost  1,500  pages — 
to  the  literature  of  industrial  accidents  is  the 
Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Fed- 
eral Commissioner  of  Labor,  which  is  the 
first  volume  of  an  encyclopedic  report  on 
Workmen's  Insurance  and  Compensation  Sys- 
tems of  Europe.  This  takes  tip  in  elaborate 
detail  the  systems  of  accident,  sickness,  in- 
validity, and  old  age  insurance  of  Austria 
'chapter  by  Henry  J.  Harris),  Belgium  (by 
I  .  H.  Lewinski-Corwin),  Denmark  (by  J.  E. 
Pope),  France  and  Germany  (Mr.  Harris). 
The  second  volume,  not  yet  published,  will  in- 
clude Great  Britain  (L.  P.  Clark),  Italy  (T. 
NT.  Rub-now).  N'orway  (Mr.  Pope),  Russia 
'  Mr.  Rubinow),  Spain  (Mr.  Rubinow).  and 
Sweden  (H.  O.  Hanson).  Acknowledgment 
of  work  on  several  chanters  is  accorded  C.  A. 
Bell  and  the  general  editorial  supervision  was 
done  by  Charles  H.  Verrill.  A  valuable  sup- 
plementary contribution  is  Bulletin  No.  go  of 
the  same  bureau,  in  which  Frederick  L.  Hoff- 
man presents  a  careful  «fudy  of  accident-;  in 
coal  mining  in  the  decade  ending  with  1008. 
I.itulley  D.  Clark  summarizes  recent  action  on 
Viability  and  compensation  in  America  and 
gives  a  brief  account  of  foreign  legislation. 
and  Miles  M.  PawM>n  di«nmr>  the  cost  of 
employers'  liability  and  of  workmen's  com- 
p-nsati"n  insurance. 

The  forthcoming  report  of  the  federal  com- 
mission appointed  last  spring,  together  with 
reports  of  the  Missouri.  Montana,  Maryland 
and  other  recent  state  commissions  yet  to  be 
heard  from,  makes  the  present  grist  of  find- 
ings, bulky  as  they  are.  but  the  forerunners 
of  further  official  literature;  just  as  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  three  National  Conferences  on 
•:irn's  Compensation  for  Industrial  Ac- 
-  fjulv.  iqoo.  January  and  June,  1910). 
which  have  been  widely  distributed,  were,  no 
less  than  the  papers  and  books  referred  to. 
the  precursors  of  the  present  reports. 

STANDARDIZATION  OF  SAFETY 

FRANCIS  H.  BIRD 
Unlrenlty  of  Wltconiin 

In  the  early  winter  twenty-two  insurance  in- 
spectors representing  seven  large  American 
and  one  English  insurance  company  doing 


business  in  Wisconsin  met  in  conjunction  with 
the  state  factory  inspectors  at  Milwaukee  to 
discuss  the  standardization  of  safety  devices 
in  factories  and  other  industrial  establish- 
ments. The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  two- 
fold— first,  to  see  what  action  could  be  taken 
toward  making  more  effective  that  part  of 
the  Wisconsin  factory  law  which  provides  for 
the  safeguarding  of  machinery;  Second,  to 
secure  better  co-operation  between  insurance 
and  factory  inspectors. 

The  meeting  was  most  successful.  Com- 
missioner Beck  of  the  Wisconsin  Bureau  of 
Labor  briefly  outlined  a  plan  of  procedure, 
suggesting  a  careful  analysis  of  conditions  in 
each  industry  in  order  to  ascertain  just  what 
operations  were  dangerous  and  what  kind  of 
safeguards  were  advisable.  It  was  decided 
first  to  take  up  the  lumber,  and  then  the  metal 
and  textile  industries. 

Some  interesting  facts  were  brought  to 
light  about  conditions  in  the  lumber  industry. 
Many  of  the  accidents  in  the  logging  country 
happen  while  the  men  are  loading  or  unload- 
ing logs,  or  working  around  the  skidways,  and 
are  directly  due  to  chains  breaking  or  grab- 
hooks  spreading.  If  proper  care  were  taken 
of  these  chains  such  accidents  could  be  avoid- 
ed ;  but  as  they  are  never  annealed  they  crys- 
tallize, thus  losing  their  strength.  When  they 
break,  a  frequent  occurrence,  they  are  mended 
with  hay  wire.  In  view  of  these  facts  the 
following  resolution  was  passed: 

All  chains  used  in  connection  with  logging 
operations,  whether  for  loading,  unloading,  or 
binding  logs  in  any  way,  should  be  annealed 
every  six  months.  At  the  time  of  annealing 
each  claim  should  be  stenciled  and  a  record 
kept  of  same  in  a  card  index.  A  standard 
grab-hook  should  be  used  in  all  logging  opera- 
tions. 

A  second  meeting  was  held  in  mid-Jan- 
uary and  was  attended  not  only  by  the  fac- 
tory and  insurance  inspectors,  but  by  repre- 
sentatives of  large  Wisconsin  manufacturing 
interests  who  expiessecT  their  desire  to  co- 
operate. At  this  meeting  considerable  ground 
was  covered  in  brief  as  follows : 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  particularly  dan- 
gerous for  employes  in  sawmills  to  pass  by 
the  saw  carriages  which  are  often  placed  too 
close  to  the  walls  or  uprights  of  a  mill,  a  reso- 
lution was  passed  that  a  space  of  at  least  thirty 
inches  be  allowed  between  the  foot-board  of 
the  carriage  and  any  fixed  object,  thus  insur- 
ing a  minimum  space  for  passageway 

It   is   very   difficult  to   guard   saws   because 
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their  operation  demands  freedom  of  action ; 
but  it  was  shown  how  band  saws,  slasher  saws, 
circular  rip  saws,  trimmers,  knee  bolters,  shap- 
ers,  joiners,  stickers, — all  could  be  properly 
guarded.  Screens  hung  from  above  and  down 
in  front  of  the  edgers  were  recommended  to. 
protect  the  operatives  from  flying  chips  and 
splinters.  Much  trouble  has  been  experienced 
in  feeding  the  planer  machines,  because  when- 
ever one  piece  of  material  thicker  than  another 
is  put  into  one  of  the  machines  it  "kicks  back", 
often  injuring  the  machine  tender.  Since  the 
substitution  of  sectional  rolls  for  the  solid  roll 
•  now  commonly  used  would  remove  this  dan- 
ger, such  action  was  recommended.  Boring 
machine  tenders  often  catch  their  clothing  on 
the  small  set-screws,  thus  mutilating  an  arm 
or  a  leg.  These  screws  should  either  be  re- 
moved or  guarded.  Sanders,  too,  are  extreme- 
ly dangerous.  Employes  often  lose  fingers 
reaching  in  the  back  part  of  the  sander  table 
for  small  work.  It  was  moved  to  eliminate 
this  danger  by  the  use  of  an  extension  table. 

Proper  guards  for  shafting  and  freight  ele- 
vators were  next  discussed  and  resolutions 
adopted.  The  fact  was  brought  out  that  since 
it  is  extremely  hazardous  to  climb  along  tim- 
bers and  beams  in  close  proximity  to  danger- 
ous machinery,  it  is  as  necessary  to  provide 
adequate  oiling  platforms  as  it  is  to  guard  the 
machinery.  In  place  of  the  present  law  which 
provides  for  the  stopping  of  machinery  by  sig- 
nals in  case  of  emergency,  it  was  thought  ad- 
visable to  have  a  law  which  would  require  the 
placing  of  clutch  pulleys  or  other  devices  for 
the  stopping  of  machinery  in  each  department 
of  a  manufacturing  establishment.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  investigate  the  matter 
of  machinery  from  its  original  production  to 
its  final  installation  in  the  factory;  and  the 
meeting  was  adjourned. 

The  third  meeting,  held  the  last  week  in 
February,  was  especially  interesting,  because 
in  addition  to  members  of  the  Merchants  and 
Manufacturers'  Association  of  Milwaukee  and 
leading  business  men  of  Beloit,  representatives 
from  the  International  Harvester  Company  of 
Illinois  were  present.  R.  W.  Campbell,  safety 
device  expert  for  the  International  Harvester 
Company,  gave  an  instructive,  illustrated  lec- 
ture on  proper  safety  devices,  the  result  of 
an  intensive  study  of  the  methods  of  safe- 
guarding dangerous  machinery.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  C.  W.  Price  of  the  same  company, 
who  talked  at  length  on  sanitation  in  factories. 
Among  other  things  he  showed  how  fumes 
from  drying  labels  in  foundries  and  the  oil 
smoke  from  furnaces,  at  present  injurious  to 
the  health  of  employes,  can  be  drawn  off  by 
sanitary  methods.  A  discussion  of  machinery 
in  the  metal  trades  followed,  but  because  of 
lack  of  time  it  was  decided  to  take  the  matter 
up  at  length  in  the  next  meeting  to  be  held 
in  the  latter  part  of  March.  It  was  encour- 


aging to  note  that  at  this  meeting  the  Wiscon- 
sin manufacturers  took  a  leading  part,  and  left 
with  the  avowed  intention  of  seriously  consid- 
ering the  immediate  adoption  in  their  factories 
of  many  of  the  suggestions  offered. 

If  Wisconsin  is  successful  in  this  attempt 
to  embody  in  her  factory  law  a  clause  provid- 
ing for  the  standardization  of  safety  devices 
she  will  have  taken  a  significant  step  forward 
in  the  matter  of  progressive  factory  adminis- 
tration. At  present  the  Wisconsin  law  pro- 
vides that  "proper  safeguards"  shall  be  in- 
stalled in  those  factories  where  there  is 
dangerous  machinery,  "when  deemed  neces- 
sary" by  the  factory  inspectors.  Herein  lies 
the  chief  weakness  of  the  law,  for,  conscien- 
tious though  a  factory  inspector  may  be,  until 
he  has  some  standard  by  which  to  gauge  his 
inspection,  he  cannot  do  efficient  work.  As 
long  as  the  determination  of  what  is  and  what 
is  not  a  "proper  safeguard"  is  left  to  his  dis- 
cretion he  is  liable  to  discriminate,  and  he 
does  unwittingly,  in  favor  of  this  or  that  em- 
ployer. No  two  factory  inspectors  interpret 
the  law  alike.  Although  each  may  be  a  me- 
chanical expert,  both  may  prescribe  different 
guards  for  the  same  type  of  machine.  Thus 
there  is  no  co-ordination  among  the  inspectors, 
no  definite  policy.  Furthermore,  the  more  dis- 
cretion the  inspector  has  the  more  likely  is  he 
to  be  influenced  by  the  factory  owner.  Grant- 
ing that  he  is  strictly  honest  and  immune  to 
bribery,  if  the  employer  assures  him  that  he 
intends  to  remedy  conditions  in  the  near 
future,  but  at  present  business  is  dull  and  his 
finances  are  in  bad  shape,  he  is  apt  to  over- 
look an  unguarded  belt  here  or  an  unprotected 
shaft  there.  Whereas,  if  the  law  definitely 
prescribed  a  standard  guard  for  that  belt  or 
shaft,  even  if  the  employer  were  on  the  verge 
of  bankruptcy,  it  would  be  the  inspector's  duty 
to  require  that  such  guards  be  installed. 

What  is  true  of  the  factory  inspector  is 
more  true  of  the  employer.  His  conception  of 
a  "proper  safeguard"  seldom  coincides  with 
that  of  the  inspector  or  even  with  that  of  an- 
other employer.  There  is  a  great  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  what  is  safe  and  what  is  dan- 
gerous. In  one  factory  it  may  be  considered  a 
necessary  measure  of  safety  to  guard  such  ma- 
chinery as  cogwheels,  set  screws,  shafting,  fly 
wheels,  tumbling  rods,  etc.,  while  in  another 
shop  the  same  kind  of  machinery  may  remain 
unguarded.  The  owner  or  manager  of  the 
second  shop  argues  that,  since  there  have  been 
no  accidents  in  his  establishment,  none  of  the 
unguarded  machinery  is  dangerous.  When  an 
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employer  adopts  this  attitude,  unless  the  law 
specifically  provides  that  a  certain  machine  be 
guarded  in  a  certain  way,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  compel  him  to  install  proper  guards. 
In  order  then  to  have  the  law  effective,  pro- 
vision must  be  made  for  the  adoption  of  a 
uniform  standard  of  safety  devices.  Not  only 
should  dangerous  machinery  be  considered  as 
such,  but  a  standard  device  for  each  machine 
should  definitely  be  designated. 

Such  a  standardization  of  safety  devices 
would  be  advantageous  to  the  employer  or 
manufacturer,  at  least  to  the  employer  or 
manufacturer  of  the  better  class,  for  it  would 
compel  all  manufacturers  to  comply  with  the 
minimum  requirements.  At  present  the  man- 
ufacturer who  safeguards  his  machinery  as 
the  law  intends  he  should,  has  to  compete  with 
the  man  who  leaves  his  machinery  unguarded. 
If  both  are  producing  the  same  article  at  the 
same  cost  of  manufacture,  it  is  very  evident 
that  the  latter  has  an  unfair  advantage  over 
the  former.  Thus  often  the  less  efficient  man- 
ufacturer can  successfully  compete  with  the 
more  efficient  manufacturer.  By  fixing  cer- 
tain minimum  requirements,  then,  for  all  man- 
ufacturers, much  of  the  present  unfair,  un- 
healthy competition  would  be  eliminated.  Not 
only  would  the  employer  benefit  by  this  equali- 
zation of  the  cost  of  providing  safeguards,  but 
at  the  outset,  when  building  his  factory,  he 
could  equip  his  plant  with  standard  guards 
much  more  cheaply  than  if  he  were  required 
to  make  expensive  additions  after  his  machin- 
ery was  installed. 

The  insurance  companies  would  profit  if 
safety  devices  were  standardized,  and  those 
doing  business  in  Wisconsin  realize  that  fact. 
At  present  the  insurance  inspector  is  informed 
by  the  owner  of  the  factory,  when  making  his 
inspection,  that  the  factory  inspector  who  has 
just  been  there  has  found  everything  in  satis- 
factory condition ;  and  in  turn  the  factory  in- 
spector is  told  the  same  story.  The  employer 
plays  one  against  the  other.  Then,  too,  often 
an  insurance  inspector  insists  that  a  manufac- 
turer adopt  a  certain  safeguard  if  he  wishes 
to  keep  his  insurance.  The  manufacturer  be- 
comes indignant,  withdraws  from  the  company 
which  the  inspector  represents,  to  insure  with 
tome  inferior  company  which  is  less  particu- 
lar regarding  the  risk  it  carries.  It  is  evi- 
dent then  that  the  better  class  of  insurance 
companies,  as  well  as  the  better  class  of  em- 
ployers, would  benefit  if  safety  devices  were 
standardized. 


ILLINOIS  FACTORY  INSPECTION 

CONFERENCE 
JOHN    C.  KENNEDY 

At  a  conference  held  at  the  Chicago  Public 
Library  Building,  February  25,  a  movement 
was  initiated  to  secure  more  efficient  factory 
inspection  in  Illinois.  Representatives  were 
present  from  the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation, the  Illinois  Federation  of  Labor,  the 
Illinois  State  Legislature,  the  State  Factory 
Inspector's  Department,  the  Consumers' 
League,  the  State  Civil  Service  Association, 
the  Women's  Trade  Union  League,  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  the 
State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  and  other 
associations. 

Professor  Freund  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  Labor  Legislation  presided,  and  opened 
the  conference  by  pointing  out  the  advantage 
of  discussing  measures  for  labor  legislation 
and  the  administration  of  labor  laws  from 
every  point  of  view  before  presenting  them  to 
the  state  Legislature  for  enactment.  The 
Legislature  is  much  more  ready  to  consider  and 
enact  measures  which  have  been  approved  by 
all  parties  concerned  than  those  which  come 
directly  from  some  interested  party.  C.  J. 
Piez  of  the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion, E.  R.  Wright,  president  of  the  Illinois 
Federation  of  Labor,  and  Mary  Wilmarth. 
president  of  the  Consumers'  League  spoke  on 
factory  inspection  from  the  standpoints  of 
manufacturer,  worker,  and  consumer;  E.  T. 
Davies,  chief  factory  inspector  of  Illinois,  from 
that  of  the  factory  inspector,  and  Mrs.  Ray- 
mond Robbins,  president  of  the  Women's 
Trade  Union  League,  from  that  of  the  women 
workers.  Edgar  Bancroft  of  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Association  emphasized  the  importance  of 
bringing  the  State  Factory  Inspection  Depart- 
ment under  the  civil  service  rules.  Miss 
Haas,  a  factory  inspector  from  Ohia,  told 
something  of  the  operations  of  the  Factory 
Inspection  Department  in  that  state,  and  em- 
phasized the  need  of  women  in  the  service 
Dr.  Alice  Hamilton  of  the  Occupational  Dis- 
eases Investigation  Commission  pointed  out 
the  need  for  expert  sanitary  engineers  in  the 
factory  inspection  department. 

After  the  discussion  had  closed,  Mary  E. 
McDowell,  chairman  of  the  industrial  commit- 
tee of  the  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 
who  took  the  initiative  in  organizing  the  con- 
ference, offered  the  following  resolution: 
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Whereas,  the  state  of  Illinois  In  the  last  few 
years  has  made  Important  additions  to  Its  legis- 
lation for  the  protection  of  women  and  children 
In  industrial  life,  and  the  health  and  safety  of 
workers  In  various  occupations,  and 

Whereas  new  legislation  makes  additional  de- 
mands upon  the  departments  of  the  state  charged 
with  the  administration  of  Inhor  laws,  and 

Whereas  adequate  and  Intelligent  administration, 
while  It  tends  to  remove  the  grievance  of  unfair 
competition,  at  the  same  time  improves  conditions 
of  production  and  thus  is  in  the  long  run  equally 
beneficial  to  employers  and  employes, 

Therefore  be  It  resolved : 

1.  That  the  administration  of  the  labor  laws 
of  Illinois  should  be  placed  on  a  basis  equal  to 
the  highest  standards  set  in  this  country  or  In 
Europe. 

•2.  That  all  state  departments  dealing  with  la- 
bor and  Industry  should  be  organized  with  a  view 
to  more  perfect  co-operation  and  increased  public 
service,  especially  in  the  matter  of  investigations 
and  reports. 

3.  That  these  departments  Should  be  adequately 
officered  on  the  basis  of  ascertained  training  and 
merit. 

4.  That    tire    Legislature    be    respectfully    urged 
to  make  adequate  appropriations  for  all  these  de- 
partments,   and   to   extend   the   state   civil    service 
law    so    as    to    Include    these    departments    in    the 
classified  civil  service  of  the  state. 

This  resolution  was  adopted  by  unanimous 
vote,  and  a  motion  was  carried  that  a  com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  carry  its  provisions  into 
effect.  The  points  which  were  chiefly  empha- 
sized throughout  the  conference,  and  upon 
which  all  the  speakers  seemed  to  agree,  were 
the  following: 

1.  That    labor    legislation    without    an    ade- 
quate  force  of  administrators   and  inspectors 
is  largely  ineffective. 

2.  That  the  present  force  of  administrators 
and  inspectors  in  the  state  of  Illinois  is  entirely 
too   small   to   do   the  work   already   required, 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  new  burdens  are 
constantly  being  placed  upon  this  department 
by  new  legislation  the  force  should  be  doubled 
or  trebled  at  once. 

3.  That  there  is  special  need  of  efficient  fac- 
tory inspection  in  Illinois  because  of  the  large 
number   of   ignorant   and   unorganized   immi- 
grants in  our  industries  who  are  in   especial 
need  of  protection,  and  whose  views  of  Ameri- 
can  laws   and  institutions  will  be   determined 
very  largely  by  the  efficiency  with  which  the 
laws  meant  for  their  protection  are  enforced. 

4.  That  the  state  factory  inspection  depart- 
ment should  be  absolutely  non-political.      Its 
duties   consist   of    scientific   investigation    and 
compilation  of  statistics,  and  the  impartial  and 
intelligent   enforcement    of    labor    legislation. 
Therefore,  appointments  and  tenure  of  office 
should  depend  solely  upon  merit,  and  this  de- 
partment should  be  brought  under  the  classi- 
fied civil  service. 

5.  That  it  should  be  the  function  of  factory 
inspectors  not  only  to   discover  violations  of 
the  law  but  to  instruct  employers  and  working- 
men  how  to  comply  with  the  law  and  how  to 
avoid  dangers  incidental  to  various  industrial 
processes. 

6.  That  all  inspectors  should  be  familiar  with 
the  industries  with  which  they  are  concerned ; 
women  as  well  as  men  should  be  employed  on 


the  inspecting  force;  and  a  corps  'of  sanitary 
engineers  and  experts  on  devices  to  prevent 
industrial  accidents  and  diseases  should  be 
made  a  part  of  the  regular  force  of  inspectors. 
7.  That  sufficient  salaries  should  be  paid  to 
secure  and  hold  high-grade  workers  in  the  fac- 
tory inspection  department. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  features  of  the 
conference  was  the  fact  that  all  the  organiza- 
tions concerned  seemed  ready  to  co-operate 
to  bring  about  these  much  needed  reforms. 
The  great  majority  of  the  workers  and  their 
representatives  of  course  welcome  every  im- 
provement in  the  factory  inspection  depart- 
ment. The  progressive  employers  likewise 
agree  that  an  efficient  department  is  needed 
not  only  to  protect  the  workers,  but  also  to 
protect  the  humane,  law-abiding  employers 
from  the  unfair  competition  of  unscrupulous 
employers  who  try  to  evade  the  provisions  of 
the  law.  The  employers  also  realize  that 
trained,  competent  inspectors  who  understand 
their  business  are  much  to  be  preferred  to 
incompetent  bunglers  whose  recommenda- 
tions are  likely  to  be  expensive  to  the  employ- 
ers and  worthless  to  the  employes. 

The  recommendations  of  this  conference 
will  be  placed  before  the  state  Legislature  im- 
mediately, and  their  adoption  will  probably 
depend  largely  upon  favorable  consideration 
by  the  committee  on  appropriations  of  which 
Mr.  Shanahan  is  chairman,  and  by  the  com- 
mittee on  civil  service  of  which  Mr.  Hull  is 
chairman.  Communications  sent  at  once  to 
the  members  of  these  committees,  urging  fa- 
vorable consideration  of  these  propositions, 
will  be  of  material  assistance  in  securing  the 
passage  of  this  desirable  legislation. 

JOTTINGS 
ORGANIZED  LABOR'S  ANNUAL  WAY-MARK 

The  full  text  of  the  proceedings  of  the  St. 
Louis  session  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  furnishes  many  and  varied  evidences  of 
a  settled  order  of  procedure  along  legitimate 
lines  of  organized  effort.  This  is  coincident 
with  the  expansion  of  the  federation  to  in- 
clude a  larger  proportion  of  the  trades  and 
of  the  people  employed  in  them. 

By  adding  last  year  218,229  members  in 
2,157'  new  local  unions,  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  increased  the  number  of  the 
rank  and  file  in  its  affiliated  bodies  to  1,744,444, 
a  total  never  reached  before  in  its  thirty  years 
of  existence.  Its  steady  growth  in  paid  up 
membership  during  the  past  fourteen  years  is 
indicative  of  the  permanency  and  solidity  of 
the  organization.  From  264,825  in  1897  they 
rose  to  1,676,200  in  1904,  fluctuating  during  the 
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next  five  years  between  a  loss  of  181,900  one 
year  and  a  gain  of  250,144  another. 

The  foreword  of  President  Gompers's  re- 
view of  the  past  year  is  a  defense  of  trades 
unionism  against  the  "narrowness"  charged  by 
those  whose  panaceas  for  all  social  ailments  it 
refuses  to  follow.  While  attesting  its  con- 
servatism in  this  respect,  he  lost  an  oppor- 
tunity to  rebuke  the  jealous  disposition  of 
most  unions  to  hold  their  leaders  and  mem- 
bers narrowly  within  the  bounds  of  the  or- 
ganization's business  interests  and  fellowship. 
Only  those  leaders  whose  personal  influence 
and  official  position  are  strong  enough  to  war- 
rant them  in  asserting  their  independence  dare 
participate  in  other  movements  or  affiliations. 
Few  of  these  escape  the  criticism  to  which 
even  such  a  well  loved  and  trusted  leader  as 
John  Mitchell  has  been  subjected  because  of 
his  connection  with  the  National  Civic  Federa- 
tion. Because  the  national  convention  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  its  offi- 
cers take  a  broader  view  of  the  relations  of 
the  labor  movement  to  other  human  interests, 
it  appeals  more  effectively  to  its  larger  con- 
stituency than  many  unions  of  the  trades  do 
to  the  people  in  their  trades  and  to  the 
citizens  in  their  local  commun 

PENDING  OFFICIAL  INVESTIGATIONS 

The  federation  is  also  showing  increasing 
insight  into  the  need  for  knowing  actual  con- 
ditions through  prompt  and  co-operative  offi- 
cial investigations. 

The  bearing  of  vital  statistics  upon  preven- 
tion of  child  labor  thus  led  to  its  demand  for 
a  thorough  registration  and  complete  record 
of  births.  The  bearing  of  industrial  educa- 
tion upon  apprenticeship  prompted  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  commission  whose  report  last 
year  led  to  the  request  for  a  government  in- 
restigation  of  the  whole  subject  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor.  This  is 
now  nearing  completion. 

In  the  field  of  industrial  accidents,  the 
"automatic  compensation"  and  the  employers' 
liability  acts  of  Congress  in  1908  were  fol- 
lowed in  June,  1910,  by  the  appointment  of  a 
congressional  commission  to  investigate  all  the 
facts  relative  both  to  compensation  and  linhil- 
ity  and  to  report  to  Congress  through  the 
president  in  December,  Ipll.  The  investiga- 
tions of  national  and  state  commissions 
should  furnish  a  basis  for  uniform  legis- 
lation in  this  field :  and  in  the  solution  of  this 
great  national  problem  of  equitably  distribut- 
ing the  personal  and  familv  losses  due  to  in- 
dustrial casualties  and  occupational  diseases 
the  co-operation  of  the  organizations  of  la- 
bor and  of  employers'  associations  will  be 
a  vital  factor. 

SAUCE  FOR  GOOSE -SAUCE  FOR  GANDER 

The  sympathetic  action  of  all  the  Chicago 
newspapers  in  standing  together  to  defend  one 
of  them  is  strangely  parallel  to  the  sympa- 
thetic strike  which  all  of  them  have  vigorously 
opposed.  An  ill-advised  strike  of  the  com- 
petitors on  the  Hearst  papers,  which  was 


promptly  repudiated  by  the  International  Typo- 
graphical Union  officials,  prevented  the  print- 
ing of  more  than  uur  pages  of  the  Hearst  pa- 
pers. Although  the  results  of  the  first  direct 
primary  for  the  city  election  were  to  be  pub- 
lished the  next  day,  all  the  morning  and 
evening  papers  (except  the  Daily  Socialist) 
printed  only  four  pages.  In  explanation  to 
their  readers  they  denied  having  any  trouble 
with  their  own  employes,  but  stated  that  they 
had  acted  in  accordance  with  an  agreement  to 
stand  together.  While  they  had  never  before 
been  known  to  agree  or  co-operate  with  the 
Hearst  journals,  now  "the  injury  of  one  was 
the  concern  of  all."  More  promptly  and  united- 
ly than  their  employes  had  ever  gone  out  in  a 
sympathetic  strike,  these  publishers,  without 
claiming  any  grievance  of  their  own,  made 
common  cause  with  their  "friend,  the  enemy." 

STRIKE  TO  UNIONIZE  TELEPHONE  SERVICE 

The  determined  attempt  to  unionize  all  the 
employes  of  the  Chicago  Telephone  Company 
threatens  to  tie  up  the  whole  system  and  pre- 
cipitate a  long  and  complicated  struggle. 
Much  of  the  construction  work  has  all  along 
been  done  by  union  labor,  but  the  company 
has  drawn  the  line  at  the  traffic  department 
and  the  inside  repairing  and  office  work.  The 
grievance  which  occasioned  the  strike  is  the 
discharge  of  fifteen  men  for  secretly  joining  a 
union  and  for  trying  to  unionize  others.  Upon 
the  refusal  to  reinstate  them,  linemen,  repair 
men,  cable  splicers  and  helpers,  installers, 
testers,  and  jumper  men  struck  in  such  num- 
bers as  to  embarrass,  but  not  yet  seriously  to 
paralyze  the  system.  The  struggle,  after  a 
fortnight's  preliminary  skirmishing;,  has  cen- 
tered down  upon  the  effort  to  unionize  the 
operators  The  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor 
and  the  Women's  Trade  Union  League  have 
united  their  forces  in  the  attempt.  The  girls 
have  indicated  no  dissatisfaction  and  present- 
ed no  grievances.  The  first  appeal  came  to 
them  for  sympathy  with  the  men  out  on  strike 
and  to  organize  to  help  them.  The  company's 
well-founded  claim  of  good  conditions  for  its 
great  operating  force  of  young  girls  and 
women,  and  its  special  provision  for  their 
health,  comfort,  fellowship,  and  well  being  is 
supplemented  by  its  plea  against  organizing  so 
many  temporarily  employed  young  girls,  with 
a  sympathetic  strike  as  the  occasion.  In  justi- 
fication of  unionizing  them,  the  representa- 
tives of  organized  labor  plead  the  general  ad- 
vantages of  organization  in  educating  all  work- 
ers to  a  broader  view  of  their  own  and  others' 
interests,  in  strengthening  each  one  and  all 
together  to  advance  their  rights,  and  to  defend 
themselves  from  wrongs,  and  in  developing 
the  fellowship  and  freedom  of  their  craft  and 
of  the  working  class.  The  long  suffering  public 
meanwhile  again  raises  the  question,  why 
these  issues  between  employers  and  employes, 
especially  in  the  service  of  public  utilities,  can- 
not be  settled  without  invading  the  rights  and 
interfering  with  the  interests  of  the  innocent 
third  party. 


CRIME  AND  ITS  CURE 
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THE  OPEN   COURT 


The  house-cleaning,  physical  and  spiritual, 
which  the  city  of  New  York  began  six  months 
ago  in  her  minor  courts,  has  proved  helpful 
in  many  directions.  An  excellent  description 
of  what  has  been  accomplished  is  given  in  a 
recent  New  York  Tribune  (February  12)  by 
Chief  Magistrate  McAdoo.  Referring  to  the 
changes  in  the  court  room  itself  he  says: 

"Instead  of  the  bridge,  we  have  today  the 
setting  of  any  ordinary  court  of  justice.  The 
judge  sits  alone  behind  the  rail.  Where  the 
bridge  used  to  be  there  is  a  big  rectangular 
table,  as  wide  as  an  ordinary  desk  is  long, 
and  it  is  screwed  down  to  the  floor,  so  that  it 
cannot  be  moved  to  make  a  passage.  Nobody 
gets  nearer  to  the  magistrate  than  the  outer 
edge  of  that  table.  If  I  had  my  way  that 
would  be  edged  with  broken  glass  like  an 
orchard  wall;  we'd  put  spikes  on  it  or  teasers 
like  a  cat's— anything  that  will  keep  the  law- 
yers away. 

"Directly  in  front  of  the  rail,  to  one  side, 
is  a  raised  witness  chair.  The  court  reporter 
;its  at  a  table  facing  the  witness.  The  pris- 
oner, the  complainant,  lawyers,  and  witnesses 
waiting  to  -be  called  sit  or  stand  before  the 
table.  There  is  plenty  of  room  so  all  can 
be  heard.  Any  one  who  can  be  heard  by  the 
judge  can  be  heard  by  everybody  else. 

"And  that  is  all  there  is  to  hear.  There  are 
no  complaint  clerks  in  the  court  room,  no 
lines  of  people  waiting,  no  papers  to  rustle 
•except  the  papers  in  the  case  in  hand,  no  con- 
versation except  that  before  the  magistrate. 
To  judge  by  your  ears,  you  would  never  be- 
lieve that  this  was  still  the  same  kind  of  court. 

"For  complaints  a  separate  room  has  been 
provided.  For  one  thing,  that  means  more 
room  in  the  court  itself.  For  another  thing, 
it  means  that  complaints  as  well  as  hearings 
in  open  court  get  businesslike  and  dignified  at- 
tention. There  are  no  more  long  delays  and 
there  is  no  more  tipping  of  attendants  to  have 
cases  advanced.  For  another  thing,  it  means 
privacy  for  cases  that  do  not  come  to  a  hear- 
ing. After  a  great  deal  of  opposition,  the 
Board  of  Magistrates  passed  a  rule  requiring 
that  no  persons  shall  be  allowed  in  the  com- 
plaint room  at  any  time  except  these  specified 
persons:  complainants,  defendants,  counsel  ac- 
companying complainants  or  defendants,  and 
counsel  expressly  sent  for  by  complainants  or 
defendants.  .  .  . 

"By  no  means  the  least  of  the  improvements 
was  the  separation  of  men  and  women  prison- 
ers, both  in  trial  and  in  detention  pens.  For- 
merly the  cells,  most  of  them  of  open  iron- 
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work,  were  placed  so  that  any  sound  would 
carry  from  one  end  of  the  place  to  the  other, 
from  the  furthest  of  the  men's  cells  to  the 
furthest  of  the  women's.  .  .  . 

"Under  the  old  system  the  rules,  thirty-six 
of  them,  were  in  a  book.  Nowadays  the  rules 
are  printed  in  big  type  on  a  card  and  hung 
up  in  every  court.  Here  they  are : 

"Rule  i  prescribes  the  order  of  the  day's 
business,  which  the  presiding  magistrate  may 
alter  according  to  his  judgment,  except  that 
the  hearing  of  complaints  not  taken  by  the 
clerk  must  invariably  open  and  close  the  ses- 
sion. Rule  2  names  seven  books  which  shall 
be  kept  in  each  court 

"Rule  3  reads:  'No  person  other  than  an 
officer  attached  to  this  court  shall  go  near  the 
detention  pens.  No  person  other  than  an  offi- 
cer or  clerk  attached  to  this  court,  complain- 
ants or  defendants,  or  counsel  accompanying 
or  sent  for  by  complainants  or  defendants 
shall  be  allowed  in  the  complaint  room  at  any 
time.  No  person  shall  speak  to  another  in  the 
court  room,  halls  or  rooms  adjacent  thereto, 
inquiring  as  to  his  or  her  business,  recom- 
mending lawyers,  offering  professional  cards 
or  proffering  any  kind  of  advice  or  instruc- 
tion.' Rule  4  requires  that  discharge  papers 
shall  be  sent  to  this  office  and  filed  here.  Rule 
S  prescribes  the  method  of  amending  the 
rules."  .  .  . 

One  very  small  change  has  added  to  the 
dignity  of  the  courts.  When  the  court  is 
about  to  open,  an  attendant  enters  and  says,  as 
in  the  higher  courts,  "Arise,  the  judge."  The 
persons  who  are  waiting  on  the  benches  out- 
side the  grill :  lawyers,  complainants,  witness- 
es and  visitors,  rise.  The  magistrate  enters, 
wearing  his  back  robe,  and  when  he  has  taken 
his  place  behind  the  rail  the  attendant  says, 
"Be  seated",  and  the  business  of  the  court 
goes  on. 

This  was  not  a  part  of  the  scheme  of  re- 
organization. One  of  the  magistrates  tried  it 
one  day  and  it  seemed  such  a  natural  and  ef- 
fective thing  to  do  that  the  others  adopted  it. 
It  appeals  especially  to  the  foreign  born,  of 
whom  there  are  so  many  who  come  before 
these  courts.  The  first  thing  the  judge  docs 
when  he  takes  his  seat  is  to  announce  to  the 
court  room,  "If  there  are  any  persons  present 
whose  complaints  have  not  been  taken  by  the 
clerk,  if  they  come  forward  they  will  be 
heard." 

March   18.    Hill 
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These  are  the  purely  physical  changes. 
There  is  one  which  is  both  physical  and  moral 
Instead  of  policemen,  the  court  has  today  spe- 
cial attendants  who  wear  the  court's  uniform 
and  are  responsible  to  the  court,  and  to  the 
court  alone.  When  he  was  police  commissiori- 
«r  Magistrate  McAdoo  bitterly  opposed  the 
practice  of  detailing  policemen  to  act  as  ush- 
ers in  the  minor  courts.  He  says  of  the 
change : 

1  he  practice  tied  up  some  120  men  in  work 
that  did  not  rightly  belong  to  any  police  offi- 
cer. They  are  responsible  to  the  Police  De- 
partment, not  to  the  courts,  and  yet  the  de- 
partment could  not  possibly  keep  any  proper 
supervision  over  them,  for  their  duties  were 
quite  apart  from  department  business.  The 
assignments  were  eagerly  sought  after,  both 
because  the  work  was  easy  and  because  the 
opportunity  for  graft  was  great.  The  men 
who  held  the  positions  were  usually  men  with 
pull.  These  policemen  were  the  men  with 
whom  the  prisoner  came  in  direct  contact,  the 
only  persons  to  whom  he  could  appeal  for  ad- 
vice or  help.  Of  course  they  abused  their 
privileges. 

"If  a  prisoner  had  money,  or  friends  who 
had  money,  the  gang  usually  managed  to  get 
a  good  share  of  it  They  worked  in  collusion 
with  the  shyster  lawyers  who  hung  around  the 
courts,  recommended  them  to  prisoners,  and 
even  bullied  prisoners  into  employing  them. 

"Our  present  attendants  are  civil  service 
employes,  and  they  are  directly  responsible  to 
this  office — to  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
of  City  Magistrates.  There  are  sixty- 
five  of  them.  We  examined  those  who  were 
reported  to  us  as  eligible  as  to  their  charac- 
ter, antecedents,  health,  and  experience,  and 
we  have  picked  a  very  creditable  body  of  men. 
Instead  of  being  old  and  superannuated,  they 
are  particularly  intelligent,  ambitious  young 
men.  honest  polite  to  citizens,  clean  and  neat 
in  appearance  and  amenable  to  discipline. 

"Some  of  the  magistrates  feared  that  only  a 
policeman  would  have  the  prestige  necessary  to 
preserve  order  in  court.  That  might  have  been 
true  of  the  old  courts,  where  almost  everybody 
in  the  place  was  committing  a  nuisance  against 
the  ears  and  nerves  of  everybody  else,  but  we 
have  found  that  it  is  not  true  today.  The 
blue  uniform  of  the  court  is  even  plainer  than 
that  of  the  Police  Department,  and  I  fancy 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  seen  on  the  street  every 
day  adds  to  its  authority  rather  than  the  re- 
verse. 

"The  new  law  centralized  the  control  of  the 
machinery  of  the  courts  in  this  office,  giving 
control  of  the  subordinates  to  the  chief  magis- 
trate. This  makes  for  discipline,  good  order, 
and  honest  and  efficient  service.  Every  one 
connected  with  the  courts  will,  I  am  sure,  be 
willing  to  testify  that  there  is  a  marked  im- 
provement in  the  manner  and  behavior  of  the 
personnel.  Citizens  are  treated  politely,  and 
the  whole  atmosphere  surrounding  the  court 
rooms  is  changed. 

"There  is  no  favoritism.     Everv  subordinate 


knows  there  is  one  responsible  head  looking 
after  him  and  to  whom  he  is  amenable  for  his 
conduct,  that  he  is  being  constantly  watched 
and  note  taken  of  his  behavior.  The  very 
idea  of  the  central  office  open  every  day  in  the 
year  carries  with  it  a  sense  of  supervision  on 
the  part  of  those  connected  with  it. 

"The  next  thing  was  to  create  a  system  of 
records  in  this  office,  by  which  the  daily  work- 
ings of  these  courts  could  be  supervised  and 
watched;  where  citizens  could  come  and  get 
information  on  any  matter  connected  with 
them.  To  this  end  a  card  system  has  been 
developed.  Every  morning  in  this  office  there 
is  a  card  for  each  case  passing  through  each 
of  the  courts,  showing  what  disposition  has 
been  made  of  it,  with  other  facts  that  go  to 
make  up  the  statistics  and  reports  made 
monthly. 

"The  bill  which  has  lately  been  introduced 
to  remove  the  judges  of  Special  Sessions  and 
the  magistrates'  courts  and  make  those  offices 
elective,  instead  of  appointive  as  at  present, 
would,  I  firmly  believe,  prove  a  grave  public 
misfortune  if  it  were  to  become  a  law.  There 
is  no  analogy  between  these  courts  and  the 
municipal  courts.  In  those  a  citizen  is  en- 
titled to  a  jury  and  is  generally  represented 
by  a  lawyer. 

"In  the  magistrates'  courts,  however,  the 
judges  are  vested  with  a  vast  amount  of  sum- 
mary jurisdiction.  The  great  majority  of  de- 
fendants cannot  afford  to  employ  a  lawyer. 
The  complainant  cannot  appeal ;  the  defendant 
seldom  does  or  can.  Unlike  the  district  civil 
courts,  the  magistrates'  courts  deal  with  the 
citizen's  liberty  as  well  as  with  his  property." 

TUBERCULOSIS  IN  PRISONS 
Statistics, — such  imperfect  statistics  as  we 
have, — vary  as  to  the  number  of  convicts  re- 
leased every  year  from  the  prisons  of  the 
country  by  the  expiration  of  sentence.  It  is 
a  vast  number,  probably  a  hundred  thousand. 
Of  course  as  a  rule  they  return  to  the  com- 
munity no  better  morally  than  they  were  when 
they  were  imprisoned.  Most  of  them,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  are  perhaps  less  moral  than  when 
they  stood  before  the  judge.  But  in  one  re- 
spect they  are  far  worse  off,  and  that  is  physi- 
cally, if  they  have  been  long  in  prison.  Quite 
apart  from  the  general  let-down  of  health 
from  incarceration  for  years  even  under  the 
best  conditions,  the  terrible  scourge  of  prisons, 
which  affects  at  least  one  in  five  of  their  oc- 
cupants, is  tuberculosis.  The  Irish  prisons 
have  such  a  fear  of  this  disease  and  make 
such  efforts  to  combat  it  that  it  is  said  the 
cases  of  tuberculosis  in  prisons,  in  proportion 
to  the  population,  are  fewer  than  in  the  out- 
side world.  That  is  probably  true  of  no 
other  prisons.  Certainly  in  this  country  our 
penal  institutions  breed  tuberculosis. 
In  the  first  place  their  structure  favors  its 
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development.  If  there  is  anything  that  the 
tuberculosis  microbe  dreads  as  the  devil  dreads 
holy  water,  it  is  direct  sunlight.  Our  fool- 
ishly— one  might  say  wickedly — constructed 
jails  and  penitentiaries  with  inside  cells,  en- 
courage tuberculosis.  The  sun  may  shine  into 
the  corridors  between  the  cells  and  the  outside 
wall,  but  its  merciful  and  healing  rays  never 
penetrate  the  dark,  germ-inhabited  corners. 
The  result  may  be  seen  in  every  state  in  the 
Union.  The  figures  for  New  York  alone  are 
appalling.  Dr.  J.  B.  Ransom,  who  for  more 
than  twenty  years  has  been  prison  physician 
at  the  Clinton  prison,  and  through  whose 
hands  have  passed  more  tuberculosis  prison- 
ers than  any  other  man  in  the  country  has 
dealt  with  (for  such  patients  are  transferred 
to  his  institution  from  other  prisons),  is  au- 
thority for  the  statement  that  from  sixty  to 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  deaths  in  the  three 
prisons  of  New  York  are  from  tuberculosis. 
It  is  estimated  that  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  en- 
tire prison  population  of  the  country  is  affec- 
ed  with  this  disease.  Why  not?  Look  at 
Sing  Sing,  for  instance,  with  a  capacity  for 
l,20p  and  a  population  of  1,800.  The  buildings 
must  swarm  with  germs,  and  every  condition 
favors  their  development:  overcrowding,  lack 
of  air,  lack  of  direct  sunshine,  and  depression 
of  spirits;  for  next  to  sunshine  happiness  is 
one  of  the.  best  elements  in  curing  tuberculo- 
sis, an  element  forever  lacking  behind  prison 
bars. 

It  would  be  bad  enough  if  the  prisoners 
themselves  were  the  only  sufferers.  They  may 
well  question  the  justice  which  condemns  them 
to  contract  this  terrible  disease  as  a  penalty 
for  their  wrongdoing,  a  death  penalty  in 
many  a  case.  But  it  is  not  they  alone  who 
suffer;  it  is  their  friends,  their  families,  the 
community  at  large.  Think  of  20,000  persons 
afflicted  with  tuberculosis  coming  out  from 
penal  institutions  every  year  and  scattering 
the  disease  wherever  they  go !  ' 

Only  fifteen  states  and  territories  make  any 
provision  for  special  treatment  and  separate 
quarters  for  tuberculous  prisoners,  so  they  in- 
fect one  another  without  let  or  hindrance  while 
in  prison,  and  then  go  out  to  extend  the  em- 
pire of  this  dreadful  plague. 

Yet  that  the  states  could  do  much  to  rem- 
edy this  state  of  things  has  been  proved  in 
New  York.  Under  the  skill  and  devotion  of 
Dr.  Ransom  the  death  rate  has  been  reduced 
in  New  York  and  good  care  has  reduced  it 
in  Massachusetts  and  Texas,  where  separate 


quarters  are  provided  for  the  tuberculous.  Dr. 
Ransom  presents  certain  things  that  should  be 
demanded  in  every  prison. 

"The  examination  and  record  of  every  ad- 
rnission  to  penal  institutions;  improved  housing 
and  working  environment  for  the  prisoner;  ab- 
solute separation  from  the  prison  population 
of  all  tuberculosis  subjects;  the  recognition  of 
the  prisoner's  receptivity  to  infection ;  special 
wards  for  the  treatment  of  all  active  cases  and 
open-air  courts  for  exercise;  provision  for 
outdoor  employment,  such  as  gardening  and 
light  farming." 

THE    CHILDREN'S   COURT    IN    CANADA 

BERNARD  FLEXNER 
Louisville 

Several  cities  in  the  United  States,  at  vari- 
ous times,  have  urged  their  claims  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  first  juvenile  court.  This 
distinction  belongs  to  Chicago.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  idea  of  the  children's  court,  it  is 
interesting  to  recall  a  speech  made  by  J.  J. 
Kelso  of  Toronto,  Canada,  at  the  Waif-Saving 
Congress  held  in  Chicago,  October  n  to  13. 
1893.  In  opening  his  speech  Mr.  Kelso  said: 

"Some  five  years  ago  an  agitation  began  in 
our  province  of  Ontario  for  the  recognition  of 
the  right  of  the  state  to  interfere  for  the  pro- 
tection'of  neglected  and  abused  children.  This 
was  in  one  respect  a  logical  sequence  to  the 
enforcement  of  a  compulsory  educational  law. 
Of  course  we  were  anxious  to  obtain  the  very 
best  law  possible  for  this  purpose  so  we  pro- 
cured copies  of  all  the  legislation  that  had 
been  passed  by  English-speaking  countries,  and 
by  some  that  did  not  speak  English,  and  we 
compared  one  with  the  other  and  digested 
them  very  carefully  before  a  bill  was  drafted 
for  presentation  in  the  Ontario  Legislative  As- 
sembly. It  was  finally  introduced  and  carried 
with  practical  unanimity. 

"This  law  provides  that  in  every  city  of  over 
10,000  inhabitants  there  must  be  a  children's 
aid  society.  It  is  no  case  of  'may' — it  is  a 
case  of  'must.'  The  law  says  'there  shall  be 
a  children's  aid  society  established.'  The  city 
is  compelled  to  build  or  rent  a  large  building 
and  when  it  is  ready  it  must  be  handed  over 
for  the  use  of  the  children's  aid  society  for 
its  various  purposes.  The  law  also  provides 
for  a  children's  court  which  is  in  every  sense 
of  the  word  a  private  court.  This  court  is 
presided  over  by  any  judge  of  a  court  of  rec- 
ord, any  police  magistrate,  or  any  member  of 
the  county  bench  of  magistrates  and  every 
time  a  child  is  brought  in  its  parents  or  guar- 
dian must  be  there  also." 

Notwithstanding  the  origin  of  the  idea  upon 
Canadian  soil,  still  it  remained  with  the  United 
States  to  develop  the  children's  court,  and  the 
legislation  of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies 
has  drawn  heavily  upon  the  laws  here.  This 
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was  true  of  the  children's  charter.  It  is  like- 
wise true  of  two  acts  of  the  Province  of  Al- 
berta, one  an  act  respecting  juvenile  delin- 
quents which  embodies  in  a  striking  degree  the 
spirit  of  the  modern  juvenile  court  legislation. 
Hearings  of  children's  cases,  it  is  provided, 
"shall  take  place  without  publicity."  "They 
may  be  held  in  the  private  office  of  a  judge,  or 
in  some  private  room  of  the  court  house,  or 
in  the  detention  room."  "No  report  of  the 
trial  or  other  disposition  of  a  charge  against 
a  child,  in  which  the  name  of  the  child  or  of 
its  parent  or  guardian  is  discussed,  shall,  with- 
out special  leave  of  the  judge,  be  published 
in  any  newspaper  or  other  publication."  And 
again,  "The  proceedings  may  in  the  discretion 
of  the  judge  be  as  informal  as  the  circum- 
stances will  permit  consistently  with  a  due 
regard  for  a  proper  administration  of  justice." 
In  the  second  act  an  act  for  the  protection 
of  neglected  and  dependent  children,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  among  the  defi- 
nitions of  a  neglected  child,  "A  child  who 
is  employed  anywhere  between  the  hours  of 
10  o'clock  p.  M.  of  one  day  and  6  o'clock  A.  u. 
of  the  following  day." 

PROBATION 
IN  CONNECTICUT 

The  Associated  Charities  of  Waterbury,  un- 
der H.  L.  Udell,  is  seeking  to  further  the  in- 
terests of  children  by  the  establishment  of 
juvenile  courts  and  the  organization  of  pro- 
bation work.  In  a  recent  address,  Mr.  Udell 
outlined  the  opportunities  for  such  work,  sim- 
ply and  clearly,  in  a  way  which  may  serve 
other  localities  where  it  has  yet  to  be  insti- 
tuted. 

"There  is  no  problem  of  social  reconstruc- 
tion which  so  baffles  the  charity  worker  as 
does  the  problem  of  distress  directly  due  to 
moral  delinquency  on  the  part  of  parents,  yet 
there  is  no  point  at  which  social  work  is  capa- 
ble of  being  made  so  effective  as  in  helping 
the  children.  To  rehabilitate  the  character  of 
the  mature  man  or  woman  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  things  in  the  world;  to  save  a  child  is 
one  of  the  most  inspiring  of  tasks.  No  pro- 
gram of  reconstructive  social  work  is  complete 
which  does  not  include  both  efforts.  The  prob- 
lem confronting  us  is  two-fold :  first,  to  take 
•  >f  the  adult  delinquent,  the  parent  who 
fails  to  discharge  his  or  her  parental  responsi- 
bility, with  a  firm  yet  kindly  hand,  and  see  that 
that  responsibility  is  fulfilled.  Second,  how  10 
protect  the  defenseless  little  boy  or  girl  from 
the  consequences  of  parental  cruelty,  immoral- 
ity, or  neglect.  .  .  . 

"The  Associated  Charities  has  found  during 
the  past  six  months  fifty-six  families  in  which 


the  repeated  visits  and  gentle  yet  firm  guid- 
ance of  a  probation  officer  would  have  been 
of  incalculable  value.  We  need  such  an  ex- 
tension of  the  present  probation  system  as  will 
make  it  possible  for  an  officer  to  devote  his  en- 
tire time  to  the  work  of  visiting  and  directing 
those  placed  under  his  guardianship.  The  ex- 
perience of  other  cities  would  seem  to  show 
that  this  can  best  be  accomplished  by  the  cre- 
ation of  a  juvenile  court  for  the  treatment  of 
all  cases  of  delinquency  and  dependence  among 
children.  .  .  . 

"Under  the  administration  of  such  a  court 
an  intelligent  probation  officer  will  go  into 
the  home  of  a  neglected  child,  not  as  an  enemy 
to  be  dreaded,  but  as  a  friend  to  be  welcomed. 
lie  will  go  there  before  any  warrant  has  been 
issued;  he  will  put  forth  every  moral  effort; 
he  will  encourage  the  delinquent  parent  or 
parents  in  every  sincere  attempt  at  right  liv- 
ing, and  if  all  this  fails  he  will  have  power  to 
resort  to  more  drastic  measures. 

"It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  in- 
fluence for  good  which  the  probation  officer 
thus  empowered  might  exercise.  He  would 
render  a  service  to  the  family  by  preserving 
it  intact,  improving  its  conditions  of  life,  and 
elevating  its  ideals.  He  would  be  of  service 
to  the  employers  of  labor  by  promoting  the 
steadiness  and  reliability  of  working  men  and 
women,  and  would  serve  the  community  by 
preventing  juvenile  crime.  Where  the  child 
has  actually  come  into  court  before  the  proba- 
tion officer  has  discovered  him,  the  judge  will 
conduct  the  case  so  as  to  remove  from  it  so 
far  as  possible  all  suggestion  of  criminal  pro- 
cedure. The  little  one  will  quickly  come  to 
see  that  he  is  there  to  be  protected,  not  pun- 
ished; to  be  strengthened,  not  made  bitter 
and  defiant.  He  will  look  upon  probation 
officer  and  judge  as  friends,  deserving  of  his 
utmost  trust. 

"Such  is  the  work  of  a  juvenile  court  as 
I  have  seen  it  Such  is  the  mission  which  it 
may  fulfill  in  Waterbury.  Is  it  not  better  to 
save  our  children  for  a  life  of  honest  citizen- 
ship than  to  allow  them  to  fall  under  the  stig- 
ma of  a  criminal  sentence  and  thus  give  the 
first  impetus  toward  a  career  of  crime?  Would 
it  not  profit  the  state  more  to  incur  the  ex- 
pense of  a  few  more  officials  if  the  number 
of  its  prisoners  were  at  the  same  time  de- 
creased? Is  it  not  a  finer  thing  to  prevent 
crime  than  to  chastise  the  criminal?  Shall 
we  not  follow  the  example  of  the  most  en- 
lightened cities  of  our  republic  and  take  this 
magnificent  step  in  child-saving  work?" 

A  NEVADA  JUDICIAL  OPINION 

Chief  Justice  Norcross  of  Nevada  is  quoted 
in  the  Institutional  Quarterly  as  follows : 

"The  most  practical  way  of  dealing  with  ex- 
isting conditions,  in  my  judgment,  is  to  extend 
the  probation  system  both  to  juvenile  and  adult 
offenders.  For  those  whom  the  courts  are 
not  satisfied  to  intrust  with  probation,  or 
whose  crimes  are  of  such  a  character  that  pro- 
bation could  not  appropriately  be  applied  in 
the  first  instance,  I  believe  the  indeterminate 
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sentence  the  best  remedy.  Under  the  inde- 
terminate sentence  plan,  the  convict  is  confined 
for  a  term  which  may  not  be  more  than  the 
maximum  fixed  by  law.  The  court  and  all 
officials  interested  in  the  enforcement  of  law 
furnish  the  prison  authorities  with  al!  infor- 
mation in  their  possession  relative  to  the  par- 
ticular offender.  The  prison  authorities  then 
determine,  from  previous  knowledge  concern- 
ing the  convict,  and  from  personal  observation 
of  him  after  he  has  been  incarcerated,  the  time 
that  he  should  be  kept  confined.  If  he  is  such 
a  hardened  criminal  that  there  is  little,  if  any, 
hope  of  his  reformation,  he  can  be  kept  con- 
fined the  full  limit,  and  thus  prevented  from 
preying  further  upon  society.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he 
can  safely  be  permitted  to  go  at  large,  he  is 
paroled  and  given  a  chance  to  redeem  himself, 
with  the  aid  of  the  prison  officials. 

"Under  the  old  system,  there  is  great  in- 
equality and  frequently  great  injustice  in  the 
sentences  imposed  for  similar  grades  of  of- 
fences. The  personality  of  the  individual 
judge  is  the  controlling  factor.  For  substan- 
tially the  same  offence,  one  judge  may  impose 
a  maximum  sentence,  upon  the  theory  that 
severity  of  punishment  is  the  best  way  to 
deter  others  from  committing  similar  offences, 
while  another  judge  may  be  equally  impressed 
that  leniency  is  the  better  method  to  deal  with 
those  who  have  not  become  hardened  crim- 
inals. Such  inequalities  cannot  help  but  pro- 
duce dissatisfaction  and  discouragement  among 
many.  The  majority  of  men  sent  to  prison 
are  bound  to  be  discharged  sooner  or  later. 
It  is  a  great  deal  better  for  society  that  a 
large  percentage  of  them  should  go  out  en- 
couraged to  begin  life  anew  as  honest,  indus- 
trious, and  law-abiding  citizens,  than  that  they 
should  be  discharged  simply  as  ex-convicts, 
with  little  chance  to  do  anything  other  than  to 
return  to  the  life  of  a  criminal." 

IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

It  is  proposed  to  secure  legislation  in  Penn- 
sylvania this  year  favoring  the  creation  of  a 
state  probation  commission  with  power  to  su- 
pervise probation  work  throughout  the  state; 
to  collect  and  publish  information  relative  to 
probation  systems;  and  to  assist  in  probation 
work  by  consultations  with  probation  officers 
on  their  request  or  the  request  of  the  court; 
to  promote  the  establishment  of  local  proba- 
tion associations  to  advise  with  the  court  it- 
self or  the  probation  officer,  in  any  way  in 
which  the  court  or  any  probation  association 
shall  deem  advisable. 

The  proposed  bill  is  somewhat  more  elab- 
orate than  the  New  York  state  probation  bill, 
but  the  powers  which  it  is  proposed  to  give 
the  commission  are  merely  advisory  or  super- 
visory. The  extent  to  which  such  a  commis- 
sion, with  only  limited  powers,  can  really  in- 
fluence probation  work  in  the  country  at  large 
is  illustrated  in  the  work  of  the  New  York 
and  Massachusetts  commissions  and  their  pub- 
lished reports. 

The  sixth  annual  report  of  the  Probation 
Association  of  Montgomery  county.  Pa.,  [Mrs. 


L.  C.  Parham.  probation  officer],  shows  that 
104  boys  and  54  girls  have  been  before  the 
juvenile  court  within  a  year.  Of  these  89 
were  placed  in  homes  and  institutions  and  64 
were  returned  to  their  own  families.  Of  this 
.number  only  19  were  foreign  born.  The  aver- 
age stay  in  the  house  of  detention  was  about 
13  days.  A  third  of  these  children  had  no 
home  of  their  own  and  64  were  either  or- 
phans or  had  lost  one  parent.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  lack  of  parental  care  and  good  home 
conditions  must  have  been  at  the  base  of  the 
juvenile  delinquency  that  brought  these  chil- 
dren into  court.  Of  the  known  homes  40  were 
"bad."  Since  the  report  was  prepared  the  com- 
missioners of  that  county  have  decided  to 
build  a  new  house  of  detention.  The  house 
will  contain  over  twenty  rooms  and  apart- 
ments, consisting  of  offices  for  the  probation 
officer,  private  apartments  for  the  matron, 
separate  rooms  for  the  boys  and  girls,  each 
child  having  a  private  room.  It  will  be 
equipped  with  every  modern  convenience,  in- 
cluding a  gymnasium  in  the  basement.  It  is 
to  be  two  stories  in  height  and  absolutely  fire- 
proof. There  will  be  separate  playgrounds 
for  the  boys  and  girls  and  every  appliance  to 
make  it  a  home  where  children  can  be  prop- 
erly cared  for  until  they  can  be  placed  per- 
manently in  institutions  or  homes. 

IN  CLEVELAND 

The  annual  reports  of  the  many  probation 
officers  throughout  the  country  are  coming  in 
with  the  new  year.  J.  B.  Vining,  probation 
officer  in  Cleveland,  reports  292  cases  to  which 
he  gave  personal  attention  during  the  past 
year.  Of  these,  276  were  boys  or  men,  and 
only  sixteen  girls  or  women.  They  repre- 
sented fifteen  different  nationalities  and  99 
were  foreign  born.  A  synopsis  of  the  records 
shows  not  only  the  crimes  for  which  they 
were  arrested,  the  disposition  of  the  cases  and 
many  other  facts,  but  two  of  these  items  are 
.of  special  interest :  that  the  166  having  trades 
covered  59  occupations  though  there  were  126 
who  had  not  a  trade,  and  that  about  six  hun- 
dred dollars  was  collected  and  paid  to  the 
families.  Four  families  charged  with  stealing 
coal  were  required  to  move,  which  would  seem 
to  imply  that  the  community  had  saved  itself 
;it  the  expense  of  some  other  community. 

FOSTERING  RESPONSIBILITY 

(iiiilj  Life  and  Work,  a  small  British  leaf- 
let, publishes  an  excellent  description  of  the 
Geneva,  111.,  Industrial  School,  and  of  the  Re- 
formatory for  Women  at  Bedford,  N.  Y.,  from 
the  pen  of  Mrs.  Scott,  who  accompanied  her 
husband,  Walter  Scott,  head  of  the  Scotch 
Prison  Board,  on  the  tour  made  by  delegates 
to  the  International  Prison  Congress.  After 
commending  the  work  of  these  institutions  and 
giving  deserved  praise  of  the  two  capable  wo- 
men managing  them,  Mrs.  Scott  mildly  criti- 
cises the  jails  and  places  of  detention  where 
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the  women  sentenced  to  Bedford  are  kept  be- 
fore trial.  She  might  have  been  vastly  more 
severe  and  kept  within  limits,  for  the  jails  es- 
pecially deserve  severe  censure  as  places  for 
men  as  well  as  for  women.  She  says : 

"The  women  in  Bedford  are  all  sent  from 
court  for  such  offences  as  the  following: 
theft,  burglary,  prostitution,  vagrancy,  for- 
gery, bigamy,  assault,  manslaughter,  habitual 
drinking,  etc.  They  have  all  been  in  prison 
awaiting  trial,  either  in  New  York  or  other 
places,  and  we  were  unfavorably  impressed 
with  the  jails,  which  we  visited,  where  the 
prisoners  await  trial.  They  are  shut  up  in 
what  we  should  call  'cages.'  They  may  asso- 
ciate together  through  the  day  under  little  su- 
pervision; no  work  is  provided;  and  women 
prisoners  are  never  allowed  outside  in  the  open 
air.  Also  they  may  be  weeks  or  months  await- 
ing trial.  As  soon  as  girls  are  tried  and  sen- 
tenced to  the  Bedford  Reformatory  the  ma- 
tron is  communicated  with  by  telephone,  an>1 
an  officer  immediately  starts  off  to  fetch  them. 

"I  have  described  these  institutions  because 
they  seem  to  be  of  a  type  to  which  we  have 
nothing  corresponding  at  all.  True,  we  have 
our  industrial  schools  and  reformatory  schools, 
but  they  only  follow  the  children  up  to  eight- 
een, while  in  these  American  state  schools 
they  must  be  watched  till  they  are  twenty-one, 
or  even  later,  thus  guiding  them  through  the 
most  difficult  years.  Then  the  'parole  officers' 
must  visit  and  advise  them  when  in  service, 
and  if  necessary  change  the  girls'  situations, 
and  in  short  act  as  a  mother  to  them. 

'Then  you  may  say,  'We  have  our  rescue 
and  preventive  homes.'  Yes.  And  what  a 
splendid  work  is  being  done  there!  But  in 
those  homes  if  a  girl  runs  away  there  is  no 
power  to  bring  her  back.  Here  there  is  the 
authority  of  the  law  behind,  and  surely  this  is 
a  great  benefit.  A  wild  girl  of  seventeen  needs 
restraining  and  guiding  though  she  may  not 
know  it,  and  if  wisely  helped  over  the  difficult 
years  she  may  turn  out  a  good  woman.  Plac- 
ing the  girls  out  at  work  in  picked  situations 
fosters  their  spirit  of  responsibility,  and  is  a 
test  of  their  ability  to  meet  life  later  on.  If 
they  fail  in  the  first  place,  they  can  be  brought 
back  and  taught  a  little  more,  and  then  tested 
again.  It  may  need  two  or  three  years  after 
leaving  the  institution  to  get  settled,  and  if 
left  to  herself  in  the  world  after  the  sheltered 
life  of  a  'home*  a  girl  may  easily  drift  into 
the  old  life  again.  We  have  seen  that  a  state 
institution  does  not  necessarily  mean  rigid, 
cold  rule,  but  with  the  right  people  at  the 
bead,  may  mean  a  beautiful  family  life  filled 
with  joy  and  love,  and  ruled  by  the  spirit  of 
Christ.  Many  of  these  women  and  girls  are, 
a*  we  know,  the  victims  of  vicious  people, 
and,  as  society  is  at  present  constituted,  need 
protection  and  training  that  they  may  grow 
into  good  citizens,  instead  of  being  in  their 
turn  the  transmitters  of  disease  and  misery 
to  others." 


SPEEDY  TRIALS 

The  dissatisfaction  all  over  the  country  with 
the  over-technical  pleading  and  the  inexcusable 
delays  in  criminal  trials,  makes  the  report  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Criminal  Law  and 
Criminology  on  Criminal  Procedure  in  Eng- 
land timely.  The  recent  Crippen  trial  called 
the  attention  of  editors  in  every  state  to  the 
surprising  expedition  with  which*  a  most  sen- 
sational murder  case  may  be  handled  in  Great 
Britain. 

Some  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  the 
English  system,  as  brought  out  in  the  report, 
are  that  the  judges  of  the  King's  Bench,  who 
hear  all  cases  of  murder  and  the  graver  fel- 
onies, try  civil  cases  as  well.  Defects  in  the 
indictment,  which  play  such  a  weighty  part  in 
our  criminal  trials,  are  of  no  importance  now 
in  England.  Defects  of  substance  only  are 
considered,  and  formal  objections  based  on 
rigorous  strictness  in  the  framing  of  the  in- 
dictment are  rarely  upheld  or  the  court  will 
order  amendments.  The  fact  that  a  juror  may 
know  something  about  a  case  he  is  to  try  is 
no  disqualification  in  itself.  A  man  is  not 
considered  biased  simply  because  he  may  have 
expressed  an  opinion  on  the  facts  of  the  case 
as  he  has  heard  them  from  others  or  read  them 
in  newspapers.  Many  practitioners  at  the  crim- 
inal bar  have  never  seen  a  juror  challenged  for 
any  reason.  The  judge  in  his  summary  to  the 
jury  sometimes  expresses  an  opinion  regard- 
ing the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoner. 

The  authors  of  the  report,  John  D.  Lawson 
and  Edwin  R.  Keedy,  heard  the  trial  of  six- 
teen very  grave  cases  including  several  mur- 
der trials.  The  time  between  the  date  of 
arrest  and  the  trial  did  not  exceed  two  months 
in  any  instance  and,  excepting  one  case  of 
criminal  libel  which  took  eight  days,  the  trials 
themselves  lasted  only  from  one  and  a  half 
to  four  hours. 

The  recommendations  of  the  report  are  that 
all  objections  to  indictments  be  made  before 
evidence  is  heard  and  errors  of  form  amend- 
ed at  once;  that  counsel  should  before  trial 
agree  to  the  dismissal  of  any  one  clearly  in- 
competent to  be  a  juror;  that  the  judge  should 
restrict  counsel  to  relevant  questions  and  over- 
rule technical  objections,  and  that  new  trials 
be  granted  only  to  prevent  miscarriage  of  jus- 
tice and  never  for  technical  reasons. 

THE  WOMAN  PRISONER  OF  NEW  YORK 

The  burden  of  the  sixty-sixth  annual  report 

of  the  Women's   Prison   Association  of   New 
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York  is  disappointment  at  the  delay  in  the 
erection  of  the  buildings  at  the  Farm  for 
Women  at  Valatie.  Though  the  site  was  se- 
lected long  ago  the  architect's  plans  are  not 
yet  drawn.  Meantime  the  weary  round  of 
short  sentences  goes  on  with  no  hope  of  ref- 
ormation from  such  imprisonment;  and  the 
state,  by  this  procrastination  in  carrying  out 
the  admirable  project  of  providing  reforma- 
tory outdoor  labor  for  women  who  need  pro- 
tracted discipline  to  help  them  overcome  their 
vices  and  evil  habits,  is  holding  back  progress 
in  this  direction. 

The  report  devotes  much  space  to  the  in- 
ferior courts  bill,  and  speaks  with  vehemence 
against  the  Night  Court  for  Women,  an  opin- 
ion shared  by  some  of  the  members  of  the 
International  Prison  Congress : 

"The  Night  Court  for  Women  is  a  perfectly 
useless  institution  and  has  no  reason  for  exis- 
tence. The  advocates  of  the  original  Night 
Court  for  both  men  and  women  claimed  that 
it  would  be  a  means  of  abolishing  the  profes- 
sional bondsman,  who  had  preyed  upon  these 
unfortunates,  but  the  professional  bondsman 
simply  transferred  his  activities  from  the  sta- 
tion-house to  the  court  and  was  and  still  is 
in  evidence  at  every  session.  If  his  clients 
have  been  reduced  in  number,  his  commission 
has  been  raised  to  cover  this  deficiency.  .  .  . 

"One  section  of  the  inferior  courts  bill  pro- 
vides for  a  card  system  of  identification, 
through  which  persons  supplied  with  such 
cards  may  upon  arrest  for  violation  of  city 
ordinances  be  released  upon  their  'own  recog- 
nizance', continue  their  business,  and  appear  in 
court  at  the  time  set  for  trial.  The  woman 
charged  with  soliciting  is  as  much  entitled  to 
such  a  card  as  the  chauffeur  who  endangers 
the  lives  of  hundreds  by  overspeeding.  Dis- 
orderly conduct  and  soliciting  are  not  recog- 
nized under  the  law  either  as  crimes  or  mis- 
demeanors; they  are  simply  violations  of  the 
consolidation  act.  A  card  system  of  identifi- 
cation for  women  violators  of  this  act  would 
be  a  most  effective  way  of  abolishing  the  pro- 
fessional bondsman,  permitting  the  woman  to 
arrange  her  affairs  and  appear  for  trial,  and 
render  the  Night  Court  for  Women  unneces- 
sary. All  other  classes  of  women  now  ar- 
raigned in  the  Night  Court  would  be  far  bet- 
ter off  if  sheltered  in  the  prospective  house 
of  detention  until  morning.  To  turn  semi-in- 
toxicated women  adrift  at  night,  or  women 
convicted  of  prostitution,  after  payment  of 
fine,  means  in  the  one  case,  actual  suffering, 
and  in  the  other,  that  she  returns  to  the  street 
to  redeem  'the  loss  sustained  by  payment  of 
fine. 

"A  day  court  in  which  all  classes  of  women 
may  be  tried  would  be  an  improvement  upon 
present  methods,  but  a  Night  Court  for  Wo- 
men cannot  prove  beneficial  to  the  offender  or 
to  the  class  of  curious  idlers  who  throng  this 
court." 


JOTTINGS 
PRISON  REFORM  IN  GEORGIA 

The  Prison  Association  of  Georgia  was  or- 
ganized in  Atlanta  early  in  December,  1910. 
Chief  among  those  behind  it  were  Joseph  C. 
•  Logan,  secretary  of  the  Associated  Charities; 
John  J.  Eagan,  a  public-spirited  young  busi- 
ness man  of  Atlanta,  and  G.  R.  Hutchins,  re- 
cently chairman  of  the  Prison  Commission  of 
Georgia. 

This  organization  does  not  purpose  simply 
to  care  for  discharged  prisoners  and  visit 
penal  institutions,  but  to  educate  on  all  ques- 
tions of  crime  and  its  treatment  in  Georgia. 
It  will  advocate  adequate  institutions  for  dif- 
ferent classes  of  criminals ;  aid  in  extending 
probation,  parole,  and  the  indeterminate  sen- 
tence; investigate  causes  of  crime  and  meas- 
ures of  prevention,  and  publish  its  findings. 
The  board  of  directors  is  composed  of  twenty- 
one  business  men,  from  whom  is  chosen  an 
executive  committee  committed  with  author- 
ity to  run  the  society.  The  president  of  the 
association  is  Mr.  Eagan ;  the  secretary,  Rob- 
ert B.  McCord,  who  will  devote  his  entire 
time  to  the  work.  An  office  has  been  opened 
at  404  Gould  Building,  Atlanta. 

PENNSYLVANIA'S  PRISON  NEED 

The  need  of  a  new  prison  in  Pennsylvania 
is  bringing  out  a  great  deal  -of  discussion  as 
to  the  best  site,  the  best  methods  to  be  em- 
ployed, and  the  best  results  to  work  for. 
There  as  elsewhere  the  cry  seems  to  be  "back 
to  the  land"  for  prisoners.  The  state  has 
080,000  acres  of  forest  preserves,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  without  having  to  purchase  land  a 
site  may  be  found  on  which  convicts  may 
erect  their  own  buildings  and  raise  their  own 
supplies  and  a  surplus  for  other  institutions. 

A  TIMELY  POLICE  ORDER 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  Boston-ipis,  a  complaint  came  from 
South  Boston  that  the  police  authorities  were 
transporting  juvenile  delinquents  from  the  de- 
tention station  to  the  court  in  the  same  vans 
with  adult  prisoners.  The  matter  was  investi- 
gated by  a  special  committee  of  the  Charities 
;md  Correction  Conference  of  Boston-ipiS  and 
Police  Commissioner  O'Meara  was  inter- 
viewed, with  the  result  that  the  following  gen- 
eral order  was  sent  out  from  the  commission- 
er's office : 

"No  person  under  seventeen  years  of  age  is 
to  be  carried  in  a  vehicle  which  is  occupied 
at  the  same  time  by  prisoners  above  that  age; 
but  when  an  enclosed  van  is  used  a  prisoner 
under  seventeen  years  of  age  may  be  placed  in 
a  compartment  separated  from  that  occupied 
by  the  older  prisoners ;  and  in  emergencies,  or 
when  a  prisoner  under  seventeen  years  of  age 
has  been  arrested  in  the  company  of  an  older 
person  or  for  complicity  in  the  same  offence, 
such  prisoner  may  be  carried  in  the  same  ve- 
hicle with  persons  above  seventeen  years  of 
age.  provided  a  police  officer  accompanies  them 
in  the  vehicle." 
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HOW  ORGANIZED  CHARITY  EMPLOYS  ITS  FUNDS 

EDWARD  T.  DEV1NE 
Gtaerml  Secretiry  of  the  New  York  Charily  Orgiimition  Society 

^^ 
ti's  society 

In  th£b\>wC'vori  p"J  f  the  !'Xt  f<m*  Prompt  statement  by  the  general  secretary  of  the  socletv 
the  New  \ork  Prat.  In  various  cities  similar  charges  appear  from  time  to  time  arising  from 
a  misunderstanding  of  the  nature  of  the  work  performed  by  modern  social  agencies  The  stat? 
ment.  therefore.  Is  of  more  than  local  application.  Moreover.  Dr.  Devlne'a  survfv  affords  n "  nrom 
tlonate  review  of  the  responsibilities  of  a  charity  organisation  society— a  conscious  recanl tuition 
of  structure  and  function  which  may  prove  of  Interest  wherever  such  a  society  eilgt8o?whe?ev?>r 
any  agency  I*  found  which  deals  In  a  similar  spirit  with  constructive  social  work :  ] 


In  the  year  ending  September  30,  1910,  the 
New  York  Charity  Organization  Society  dis- 
bursed in  direct  relief  a  little  less  than  $80,- 
ooo.  This  is  about  twenty  times  as  much  as 
the  society  was  spending  in  that  way  when 
I  became  connected  with  it  fifteen  years  ago. 
Some  people  think  that  it  is  too  much.  Some 
think  that  it  is  not  enough.  I  am  among  the 
latter.  I  think  that  we  can  and  should  raise 
a  larger  amount  for  relief.  We  have  plans 
imiler  way  for  doing  so.  We  need  more  money 
for  widows  and  dependent  children,  more  for 
the  families  of  consumptives,  and  more  for 
many  other  particular  kinds  of  distress,  es- 
pecially such  as  arises  in  connection  with 
illness  of  various  kinds. 

What  we  need  for  relief  we  always  raise 
f->r  that  particular  purpose,  just  as  we  raise 
other  funds  for  other  purposes.  Except  for 
temporary  emergency  relief,  we  believe  in  what 
is  called  the  case  by  case  system  of  raising 
relief  funds.  What  we  mean  by  this  is  that 
if  we  require  ten  or  fifteen  dollars  a  month 
for  a  family  for  a  year  we  prefer  to  ask 
people  to  give  that  amount  for  that  particular 
family.  We  open  a  special  account  with 
the  money  thus  given  in  the  name  of  the 
family  for  whom  it  was  raised,  just  as  if  it 
were  a  savings  bank  account,  and  we  keep  it 
religiously  for  them  so  long  as  it  is  needed. 
If  it  is  not  needed  we  give  it  back  to  the 
donors  if  they  want  it,  or  we  transfer  it  with 
the  consent  of  the  donors  to  some  other  sim- 
ilar case,  for  which  we  would  otherwise  have 
to  raise  money. 

That  does  not  often  happen.  Generally  we 
need  for  a  family  all  that  we  have  secured 
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for  them.  Our  purpose  is  not  the  "tiding 
over"  of  a  family  "into  next  week's  misery." 
but  family  rehabilitation.  We  want  to  help 
those  who  apply  to  us  for  assistance- up  to 
the  point  where  they  can  help  themselves. 
We  pension  widows  until  children  can  prop- 
erly begin  to  earn  wages.  We  care  for  the 
sick  until  they  are  well.  We  move  people  to 
a  place  where  they  can  become  self-supporting 
if  possible.  We  do  a  lot  of  work  in  reuniting 
families.  We  go  after  deserters  and  bring 
them  back  to  their  families.  We  train  women 
as  laundresses,  and  we  take  a  lot  of  trouble 
to  find  special  kinds  of  employment  for  peo- 
ple who  are  blind,  or  lame,  or  otherwise  physi- 
cally unfit  for  ordinary  employment,  but  who 
can  earn  something  if  they  are  put  in  the 
right  place  where  employers  will  have  some 
consideration  for  them. 

With  us  relief  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but 
a  means  to  an  end..  In  some  instances  we 
give  no  relief  whatever  and  get  good  results, 
and  in  other  instances  we  may  spend  a  large 
sum  of  money  in  direct  relief  before  we  get 
through.  Of  course,  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases  some  relief  in  groceries,  fuel,  clothing, 
or  money  is  necessary,  and  we  give  what  our 
experience  and  best  judgment  suggest  should 
be  given,  whether  it  is  much  or  little  or  noth- 
ing. 

Besides  the  $80,000  which  was  expended 
for  relief,  and  besides  what  was  expended 
for  other  activities  which  have  independent 
treasuries,  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
expended  about  $200,000.  Here  we  have  the 
frightful  bugbear  of  the  hostile  critics  of 
organized  charity.  You  admit  that  you  spend 
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$2.50  in  administration  expenses  for  every 
dollar  spent  in  relief!  You  convict  yourself 
of  all  your  enemies  have  ever  said  about  you ! 
No  honest  person  who  has  taken  the  trouble 
to  go  to  the  financial  statements  of  the  so- 
ciety to  get  his  totals  can  go  away  from  them 
with  this  understanding.  Put  it  down,  there- 
fore, that  when  any  one  quotes  these  figures 
as  having  been  obtained  from  the  society's 
annual  reports,  and  infers  from  them  that 
there  is  a  disproportion  between  relief  and 
the  cost  of  administering  relief,  he  is  in- 
tentionally deceiving  the  public.  What  these 
figures  show  is  that  the  society  is  engaged 
in  other  activities  besides  relief  giving. 

Of  the  $200,000  about  $50,000,  in  round 
numbers,  was  the  cost  of  conducting  the  New 
York  School  of  Philanthropy.  This  is  a  train- 
ing school  for  those  who  are  expecting  to 
engage  in  civic  or  social  work.  It  is  not  sup- 
ported by  contributions  at  all,  but  by  endow- 
ment and  tuition  fees.  There  goes  one-fourth 
of  the  whole  argument  at  once. 

About  $7,500  was  spent  for  the  work  of 
the  Tenement  House  Committee — the  com- 
mittee which  with  the  support  and  co-opera- 
tion of  the  daily  press,  settlements,  tract 
unions,  and  others  secured  the  present  Tene- 
ment House  law  ten  years  ago,  and  has  ever 
since  been  obliged  to  fight  attacks  on  it  from 
such  people  as  are  always  attacking  the  Char- 
ity Organization  Society.  This  committee  also 
has  nothing  to  do  with  relief,  but  it  is  doing 
work  which  it  believes  to  be  more  important 
and  useful  than  that  of  any  mere  relief  fund 
can  possibly  be.  It  is  fighting  for  decent  tene- 
ment homes,  against  the  selfishness  and  greed 
of  speculative  tenement  owners  and  builders 
and  their  political  allies. 

Thirty  thousand  dollars  was  spent  on  the 
work  of  the  Committee  on  the  Prevention  of 
Tuberculosis  and  its  affiliated  Association  of 
Tuberculosis  Clinics.  None  of  this  was  for 
relief,  and  none  of  it  was  for  the  expense 
of  administering  relief.  It  is  more  funda- 
mental than  relief.  It  is  prevention.  It  is 
public  education.  Largely  as  a  result  of  a 
campaign  carried  on  by  that  committee  the 
city  was  induced  to  increase  ks  appropriations 
to  the  Heilth  Department  and  to  the  Board 
of  Education,  and  as  a  result  we  have  open- 
air  schools  for  anaemic  children  and  an  ade- 
quate corps  of  Health  Department  district 
nurses,  visiting  the  homes  of  poor  consump- 
tives. These  things  mean  more  than  fuel  and 
groceries.  They  mean  health  and  the  saving 
of  life.  They  mean  stamping  out  infection. 
They  mean  that  people  will  be  enabled  to  re- 
main self-supporting  and  not  have  to  go  either 
to  the  district  leaders  or  to  the  charitable  so- 
cieties. Anybody  who  objects  to  such  expen- 
ditures because  thev  are  not  relief  is  either 
dishonest  or  incredibly  stupid. 

The  society  spent  a  little  over  $8,000  in  its 
Bureau  of  Advice  and  Information,  which  is 


for  the  purpose  of  reporting  to  its  members 
and  others  of  charitable  agencies  which  appeal 
for  financial  support.  '1  his  bureau  exposes 
fraudulent  enterprises  and  gives  impartial,  re- 
liable information  concerning  the  hundreds  of 
institutions,  societies,  and  enterprises  of  var- 
ious kinds  in  the  city — or,  for  that  matter, 
wherever  they  may  be  located,  if  they  are 
raising  funds  here.  Frequently  through  this 
bureau  substantial  aid  is  given  in  the  reor- 
ganization of  charitable  agencies  in  such  a  way 
as  to  free  them  from  some  ground  for  criti- 
cism. One  may  put  a  high  or  a  low  estimate 
on  this  kind  of  service,  but  obviously  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  amount  spent  in  relief. 

The  usefulness  of  any  special  activity  is 
not  always  gauged  by  the  amount  of  money 
which  it  costs.  For  example,  the  society  spent 
less  than  $3,000  for  its  Special  Employment 
Bureau,  the  object  of  which  is  to  find  work 
of  special  kinds  for  handicapped  persons — 
those  who  are  not  able  to  do  a  full  day's  work 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  who  can  do  cer- 
tain things  very  satisfactorily  if  they  have 
some  special  consideration.  Thus  employed, 
they  are  both  happier  and  better  off  physically 
than  if  they  are  supported  in  absolute  idle- 
ness. This  bureau  is  eyidently  not  doing  re- 
lief work,  and  to  put  its  expenses  down  as 
"administrative  expenses"  in  comparison  with 
what  is  spent  for  relief  has  no  justification  and 
no  meaning. 

I  may  mention  one  other  feature  of  our 
work  which  is  represented  in  pur  last  annual 
report  by  only  a  very  small  item — $140 — for 
the  reason  that  it  was  started  just  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  I  refer  to  the  Committee  on 
Criminal  Courts.  Young  as  this  committee  is 
and  insignificant  as  its  expenditures  were  last 
year,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  comes  nearer 
explaining  the  present  hubbub  over  the  ad- 
ministrative expenses  of  the  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society  than  any  of  the  older  and  more 
expensive  departments.  For  it  was  this  com- 
mittee which  organized  the  hearing  at  Albany 
on  February  15  in  opposition  to  the  Sullivan 
"Ripper"  bill.  The  resolution  to  investigate  the 
society  followed  promptly  upon  the  heels  of 
this  hearing.  Its  mover  is  currently  believed 
to  have  been  one  of  those  who  were  most 
interested  in  the  bill,  and  one  of  those  who 
were  astounded  at  the  outburst  of  public  in- 
dignation wnich  their  raid  on  the  courts  arous- 
ed when  its  character  became  known. 

I  have  accounted  for  about  one-half  of  the 
$200.000  expended  by  the  society.  The  other 
half  was  expended  in  carrying  on  seven  cen- 
tral office  departments  and  eleven  district  of- 
fices— all  of  which  have  to  do  in  a  more  direct 
way  than  do  the  special  activities  which  I  have 
named  with  the  relief  and  prevention  of  dis- 
tress. 

One  of  the  central  office  bureaus  is  the 
registration  bureau,  which  is  the  means  through 
which  we  act  as  a  clearing  house  for  other 
charitable  agencies.  Another  is  an  investigat- 
ing bureau,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
actual  relief  of  distress.  It  investigates  for 
other  charitable  and  benevolent  organizations. 
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We  look  into  cases  of  relief  for  them,  but 
we  are  not  responsible  for  the  relief.  The 
society  asking  for  the  information  gives  or 
withholds  it  on  our  report. 

As  I  have  shown  at  the  outset  our  visitors 
are  not  primarily  almoners,  and  the  money 
expended  in  these  remaining  activities  cannot 
be  described  as  the  cost  of  distributing  re- 
lief. It  is  the  cost  of  doing  what  needs  to 
be  done  in  the  families  that  need  assistance. 
It  is  the  cost  of  skilled  service.  It  is  the 


cost  of  maintaining  convenient  offices  in  the 
•  tenement  districts  where  application  may  be 
made,  the  cost  of  finding  employment,  the 
cost  of  getting  people  into  hospitals  and  in- 
stitutions, the  cost  of  locating  and  prosecut- 
ing deserting  husbinds  and  delinquent  members 
of  the  family  who  are  legally  responsible 
for  its  support,  the  cost  of  doing  for  the  fam- 
ilies in  every  way  that  particular  thing  which 
needs  to  be  done.  It  is  the  cosP  of  family 
rehabilitation. 


FOCUSING  THE  LINES  OF  SOCIAL  CONTACT 

ANNA  B.  FOX 

Atiltunt  Secretary,  Buffilo  Chirity  Orjinij«tion  Society 


In  how  many  varying  lines  of  social  endea- 
vor are  workers  called  upon  now  to  deal  with 
the  poor  in  their  homes.  But  only  in  ex- 
ceptional instances  are  the  conditions  in  these 
homes  such  that  one  organization  alone  is, 
or  has  been,  concerned.  This  multiple  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  individual  families 
brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that, 
while  there  is  a  general  agreement  regarding 
many  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  wise 
treatment  of  family  problems,  there  is  not. 
even  in  this  day  of  systematic  organization  of 
philanthropic  movements,  a  sufficiently  devel- 
oped scheme  of  co-operation  among  agencies 
to  permit  the  best  work  to  be  done  with  the 
least  waste  of  energy,  time,  and  money,  or  to 
make  it  possible  for  a  community  to  know 
either  its  own  burden  of  want  or  the  facts 
that  would  serve  as  a  lever  with  which  to  lift 
this  burden. 

The  next  step  in  securing  more  complete 
unity  in  social  work  is  a  central  bureau  of 
registration. 

Whatever  our  particular  form  of  service, 
we  agree  that  our  first  aim  in  undertaking  to 
influence  the  lives  of  others  is  to  under- 
stand. Moreover,  this  understanding  must 
be  twofold,  including  a  knowledge  of  existing 
conditions  in  the  homes  and  a  clear  conception 
of  causes  lying  back  of  conditions.  From  our 
desire  to  gain  this  understanding  arises  the 
necessity  for  investigation,  which  is  merely 
the  acquiring  of  accurate  information  re- 
garding the  history  and  situation  of  the  fam- 
ily. It  is  essential  that  this  investigation, 
upon  which  the  whole  treatment  depends,  be 
thorough  and  complete;  that  it  be  accomplish- 
ed as  speedily  as  is  consistent  with  thorough- 
ness; and  that  throughout  the  process  the  pri- 
vacy and  self-respect  of  the  family  be  matters 


of  prime  consideration.  But  is  it' not  common 
to  find  the  representative  of  one  organization 
asking  questions  that  have  already  been  an- 
swered to  other  social  workers,  to  see  him 
busily  engaged  in  digging  up  facts  that  have 
already  been  unearthed,  to  meet  him  travel- 
ing this  too  well  beaten  path  and  neglecting 
altogether  the  mine  of  knowledge  and  wealth 
of  clues  that  may  lie  hidden  in  the  archives 
of  other  societies?  This  continues  because 
there  is  no  central  bureau  of  registration 
where  he  can  find  the  name  of  every  social 
organization  that  has  been  interested  in  the 
family,  or  because,  if  there  is  perchance  the 
beginning  of  such  a  bureau,  all  societies  do 
not  register  there  or  care  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  for  co-operation  thus  af- 
forded. As  a  result  we  see  a  waste  of  time, 
which  is  money;  of  effort,  which  is  strength; 
an  unnecessary  harrowing  of  applicants,  and 
a  lack  of  valuable  knowledge  which  might 
have  modified  appreciably  our  plans.  For  it 
must  be  remembered  that  many  facts  obtained 
bear  not  so  much  upon  the  pressing  conditions 
to  be  ameliorated  as  upon  far-reaching  causes. 
To  a  breadwinner  stricken  with  tuberculosis  it 
may  well  seem  of  little  importance  whether 
he  was  born  in  south  Italy  or  in  Galicia, 
whether  he  has  been  in  this  country  six 
months  or  six  years,  whether  he  worked  at 
stonecurting  or  at  tailoring.  All  of  these  facts 
are  important  for  those  who  study  the  dif- 
ferent racial  and  industrial  conditions  with  a 
view  to  improving  them;  but,  important  as 
they  are,  need  an  applicant  answer  six  times 
if  once  will  do? 

Nor  is  it  unusual  for  a  worker  to  find,  after 
proceeding  for  a  time  with  his  investigation, 
that  an  individual,  a  church,  or  another  agency 
is  interested  in  the  particular  family  and 
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wishes  no  interference — a  fact  that  could  have 
been  ascertained  in  five  minutes  over  the  tele- 
phone of  a  central  bureau. 

A  confidential  exchange  among  agencies  will 
lead  also  to  a  clearer  and  more  sympathetic 
understanding  of  methods  and  aims — a  long 
step  towards  the  perfect  co-operation  so  nec- 
essary when  the  situation  in  a  home  is  too 
complex  to  be  successfully  met  by  the  re- 
sources of  a  single  organization.  Several 
social  forces  may  be  called  upon  to  treat  dif- 
ferent phases  of  one  family's  situation  at  the 
same  time.  The  difficulties  of  such  joint  ac- 
tion call  for  the  nicest  balance  and  adjustment 
of  each  part  of  the  social  machinery  to  every 
other  part..  The  bewildered  and  often  dazed 
condition  of  mind  of  those  to  whom  we  min- 
ister, brought  about  by  conflicting  advice  and 
variant  plans;  the  uncertainty,  the  worry,  the 
lack  of  confidence,  the  clever  turning  of  one 
agency's  attitude  as  a  defence  against  an- 
other's, the  blocking  of  wise  measures,  the 
not  infrequent  suffering — all  these  could  be 
avoided  by  more  complete  co-ordination  of 
work. 

Strangely  enough,  it  seems  easier  to  con- 
vince groups  working  along  different  lines  of. 
social  betterment  of  the  benefits  of  a  clear- 
ing house  than  societies  working  in  practi- 
cally the-  same  field,  although  it  is  through  the 
duplicated  work  of  this  latter  class,  especially 
through  relief  societies,  that  the  greatest 
harm  can  be  done  to  the  families.  Whether 
this  difficulty  arises  from  petty  jealousy,  dis- 
trust, lack  of  clear  understanding,  over-con- 
fidence in  themselves  and  their  applicants,  or 
the  fear  that  registration  may  prove  their  par- 
ticular work  to  be  superfluous,  is  difficult  to 
say,  but  its  existence  forms  a  great  obstacle 
to  unity  in  social  work  and  to  the  accumula- 
tion of  valuable  data.  The  most  usual  objec- 
tion raised  is  that  central  registration  vio- 
lates the  privacy  of  the  dependent  family  by 
making  its  condition  public  property.  On  the 
contrary,  registration  safeguards  privacy;  by 
means  of  it  any  intruder  is  warned  off  the 
premises.  Anyone  who  has  had  experience  in 
the  registration  department  of  a  charity  or- 
ganization society  knows  how  constantly  fam- 
ilies are  reported  by  interested^  friends,  neigh- 
bors, casual  observers,  by  those  who  have 
heard  only  rumors  of  distress.  The  necessity 
of  sending  a  visitor  can  only  be  obviated  by 
knowledge  that  the  family  is  already  in  some- 
one's care,  index  cards  are  not  public;  no 


one  but  a  confidential  employe  of  the  bureau 
is  allowed  to  handle  them,  and  with  thousands 
on  file  a  single  card  loses  all  individuality  or 
prominence.  Information  is  not  given  indis- 
criminately, especially  over  the  telephone,  but 
only  to  accredited  inquirers. 

Any  social  worker  would  be  aghast  at  being 
told  that  his  methods  are  developing  beggars, 
liars,  paupers,  and  cheats,  are  undermining 
the  independence  of  families  and  increasing 
the  unsocial  group  in  a  community.  But  to 
refuse  to  register  in  a  central  bureau,  to  shut 
eyes  tight  to  the  fact  that  an  applicant  may 
already  be  assisted  by  some  other  person  or 
society  is  to  do  some  or  all  of  these  things. 
Start  a  central  registry  anywhere  and  there 
will  be  found,  as  in  Pittsburgh,  the  family 
helped  by  eleven  agencies  without  one  an- 
other's knowledge  and  without  common  plan; 
the  man  who  attended  twelve  churches,  joined 
four,  had  help  from  fourteen  households  and 
eight  relief  societies  without  even  then  suc- 
ceeding in  obtaining  adequate  support  for  his 
family,  while  he  and  his  able-bodied  son-in- 
law  did  no  work  except  that  involved  in  work- 
ing the  public.  My  own  attention  was  at- 
tracted recently  to  a  family  whom  three 
branches  of  one  volunteer  charitable  society 
were  aiding,  unknown  to  one  another,  and 
were  encouraging  thereby  a  young  girl  in  de- 
ceit and  begging. 

The  demoralization  of  a  family  can  be  has- 
tened by  any  occasion  offered  for  running 
from  one  non-co-operating  agency  to  another. 
This  is  due  in  part  to  the  opportunity  thus 
given  for  using  the  resources  of  several  soci- 
eties at  once,  and  in  part  to  the  check  put 
upon  plans  that  are  really  constructive.  For 
instance,  permission  to  place  her  children  in  a 
day  nursery  is  refused  a  woman  because  her 
husband  is  able-bodied  and  the  social  worker 
prefers  to  find  employment  for  the  man  and 
to  see  that  he  supports  his  family.  Another 
nursery  that  takes  children  with  little  or  no 
inquiry  upsets  this  plan  and  encourages  one 
more  loafer  in  the  community.  Examples  of 
good  plans  defeated  in  like  manner  might  be 
multiplied  to  weariness.  Just  for  contrast 
take  an  instance  where  a  probation  officer 
succeeded  in  preventing  the  discharge  of  a 
deserting  husband  and  in  securing  his  being 
placed  on  probation  by  the  use  of  the  C.  O.  S. 
record  of  the  family  history.  The  difference 
between  common  knowledge  and  common  plan 
on  the  one  hand,  and  individual  information 
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and  different  plans  on  the  other,  is  the  differ- 
ence between  efficiency  and  inefficiency.  This 
efficiency  is  increased  tenfold  if,  as  Miss  Rich- 
mond has  suggested,  each  agency  strengthens 
its  work  at  the  point  of  intersection  with  the 
work  of  some  other  social  activity.  These 
points  of  intersection  are  brought  out  in  no 
other  place  so  clearly  as  in  the  bureau  of  cen- 
tral registration.  Only  there  is  the  inter- 
twining of  the  varying  lines  made  visible. 

For  illustration,  let  us  consider  the  schools 
— a  broad  field  for  the  study  of  incipient  des- 
titution, disease,  and  delinquency.  A  regis- 
tration of  those  school  children  shown  by 
medical  inspection  to  be  undernourished  would 
show  also  how  many  such  children  had  pre- 
viously been  brought  to  the  attention  of  some 
organization.  It  would  be  good  for  the  or- 
ganization to  know  this,  and  to  know  how 
many  are  the  children  o'f  widows  or  of  de- 
serted wives.  Such  registration  again  would 
make  it  possible  to  follow  in  later  years  the 
history  of  the  children,  or  of  a  group  of 
them. 

Other  contacts  are  found  through  the  teach- 
ers, with  their  opportunities  of  discovering 
children  who  are  working  out  of  school  hours,- 
children  whose  uncleanliness  betrays  neglect 
that  may  culminate  in  abuse, — or  children 
whose  regular  attendance  is  spoiled  by  lack  of 
(hoes  or  other  apparel. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  single  social 
movement  that  would  not  be  aided  by  the  data 
accumulated  at  a  central  bureau.  The  street 
directory  there  would  show  that  certain  lo- 
calities of  special  interest  to  housing  reform- 
ers, for  instance,  are  likewise  conspicuous  in 
the  registration  from  medical  agencies,  play- 
ground boards,  and  juvenile  correctional  insti- 
tutions. The  student  of  immigration  or  of 
racial  groups  would  find  there  abundant  ma- 
terial for  study.  Another  benefit  which  would 
follow  would  be  the  inauguration  of  a  more 
uniform  and  complete  system  of  statistics  by 
the  organizations  and  institutions  represented 
— one  bearing  upon  the  facts  social  investiga- 
tors wish  to  find  and  rarely  can. 

If  one  agency  cares  for  three  thousand  fam- 
ilies, another  for  two  thousand,  and  a  third 
for  one  thousand,  what  percentage  is  there  of 
conscious  or  unoon-dous  duplication?  Not 
always  great  overlapping  of  work,  as  each 


may  occupy  a  different  field ;  one  may  be  a 
relief  society,  one  a  district  nursing  associa- 
tion and  another  a  hospital,  but  fifty  per  cent 
of  the  work  of  each  may  be  with  families 
known  to  the  others.  With  several  relief 
agencies  there  is  sure  to  be  both  duplication 
and  overlapping.  In  Boston,  where  there  is 
a  registration  of  more  than  eighty  agencies,  a 
list  of  fifty  families  was  brought  to  Jhe  regis- 
trar one  day  with  the  statement  that  the  bearer 
had  been  guaranteed  that  those  families  were 
not  known  to  any  other  agency  in  the  city. 
The  organization  that  had  given  him  the 
names  was  a  non-registering  one.  The  fifty 
names  were  looked  up  and  forty-five  of  them 
were  found  in  the  index.  The  registrar  was 
not  sure  that  the  inability  to  find  the  other 
five  was  not  due  to  peculiar  spellings. 

There  is  a  movement  nowadays  towards 
having  a  non-philanthropic  body  act  as  a  cer- 
tifying committee  for  charities — pass  judg- 
ment, that  is,  upon  ways  of  raising  money, 
upon  methods,  aims,  and  results  of  work.  One 
of  the  duties  of  such  a  committee  is  to  decide 
upon  the  need  for  any  proposed  social  agency 
in  the  community.  How  much  better  able  will 
this  committee  be  to  determine  upon  need,  if 
it  has  accurate  knowledge  of  how  much  work 
the  agency  is  duplicating.  If  existing  organ- 
izations cover  the  field  or  can  cover  it,  why  a 
new  one  to  do  the  work  that  can  as  well  be 
done  by  those  already  established?  Why  put 
money  into  the  administration  expenses  of  a 
new  society  ttiat  would  better  be  spent  in  the 
field  work  or  research  work  of  an  existing 
organization?  All  of  the  money  for  remedial 
or  preventive  work  comes  from  the  people, 
either  through  voluntary  contributions  or 
through  taxes.  There  is  every  reason  why  ij 
should  be  carefully  administered,  as  the  less 
money  there  is  wasted  the  more  there  will  be 
for  effective  work. 

All  social  agencies  dealing  with  families  or 
individuals  in  a  community  should  join  in  a 
registration  bureau  for  the  common  good  and 
the  greater  efficiency  of  each.  Only  by  so 
doing  will  they  and  their  clients  be  safeguard- 
ed against  overlapping,  duplication,  waste,  frus- 
tration of  plans,  and  needless  interference ; 
only  so  will  each  agency  be  enabled  to  work 
harmoniously  with  every  other  upon  a  plan 
co-operatively  worked  out  and  really  adequate. 


CLUB  MEETING  IN  A  ST.  LOUIS  PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 


BRANCH  LIBRARIES  AS  SOCIALCENTERS 
OSCAR  LEONARD 

The  Public  Library  system  of  St.  Louis  is 
opening  to  the  people  rooms  where  they  can 
meet  to  educate  themselves,  to  talk  about 
books,  plays,  or  even  the  troubles  that  come 
in  the  day's  labor.  This  work  is  still  merely 
experimental.  It  is  not  yet  doing  as  much  as 
the  social  settlement.  Nor  has  the  library 
adopted  the  method  of  the  latter.  It  does  not 
supply  leaders  for  classes  or  clubs.  It  fur- 
nishes shelter  to  those  needing  it  and  wel- 
comes those  who  have  a  circle  they  wish  to 
direct.  There  is  not  the  interrelation  that 
should  exist  between  those  engaged  in  settle- 
ment work.  But  in  this  even  some  of  the 
settlements  are  deficient.  In  spite  of  these 
deficiencies,  the  experiment  is  a  success. 

The  people  feel  at  home.  They  do  not  fear 
that  any  one  wishes  to  lead  them -away  from 
the  faith,  opinions,  or  ideals  of  their  fathers. 
They  are  not  beholden  to  any  one  for  the 
shelter  so  generously  proffered  by  the  Public 
Library.  The  taint  of  charity  is  not  there. 
The  library  is  public.  Every  man  and  woman 
pays  his  or  her  share  toward  its  maintenance. 
They  come  as  they  would  to  their  own. 

Another  important  feature  is  the  freedom 
allowed.  The  men  may  smoke.  In  a  settle- 
ment building  this  is  generally-  prohibited.  The 
fact  is  that  men  do  smoke.  To  forbid  their 
doing  so  in  a  certain  building  is  to  make  the 
hour  spent  there  uncomfortable.  Why  place 
unnecessary  restrictions?  The  same  freedom 
is  true  in  the  case  of  the  objects  of  clubs, 
providing  they  be  worthy  and  of  an  educa- 
tional nature. 

The  Crunden  Branch  by  way  of  example, 
named  in  honor  of  the  predecessor  of  Arthur 
E.  Bostwick,  public  librarian  of  St.  Louis,  is 
in  the  most  crowded  district  of  the  city.  It 
serves  a  mixed  population,  Polish.  Jewish, 


Roumanian,  Hungarian,  some  native  born  Irish,. 
a  few  recent  arrivals  of  Erin  and  quite  a  num- 
ber of  Negroes.  The  first  to  take  advantage 
of  the  rooms  offered  for  meetings  were  the 
Jews.  The  first  organization  to  meet  there  for 
purposes  of  self-education  was  a  group  of 
anarchist-communists.  A.  Diephuis,  librarian 
in  charge,  was  criticised  for  allowing  the 
"dangerous"  group  to  meet.  They  were  dan- 
gerous indeed.  They  spent  every  Friday  even- 
ing reading  and  discussing  a  book  by  Ernest 
Haeckel. 

Little  by  little  the  people  realized  what  an 
opportunity  was  given  them  by  swinging  wide 
open  the  doors  of  the  club  rooms  and  auditor- 
ium. Now  the  Crunden  Branch  needs  addi- 
tional rooms. 

Let  us  take  a  peep  at  some  of  the  organi- 
zations meeting  at  the  Crunden  Branch,  which 
is  one  of  half  a  dozen.  The  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World  meet  to  lay  their 
foundation  for  a  new  school  of  labor  organi- 
zation. They  are  mostly  recent  arrivals  from 
Russia  with  just  a  few  Americans  as  leaders. 
A  Lithuanian  Club  comes  to  prepare  its  mem- 
bers for  naturalization.  A  group  calling  them- 
selves Polish  Industrial  Workers  assemble  for 
purposes  of  mutual  assistance.  The  United 
Defense  League  stands  ready  to  defend  free 
speech  whether  it  be  threatened  in  America 
or  in  Russia.  The  Crunden  Branch  Debating 
Society  argues  the  live  questions  of  the  day. 
The  Boy  Scouts  find  in  the  library  a  con- 
venient home.  A  group  of  working  women 
calling  themselves  the  Polish  Turn  Society 
meets  for  calisthenic  exercises,  as  does  also 
a  masculine  branch  of  the  same  order.  Then 
there  is  a  Polish  Self-Culture  Club.  A  com- 
mittee for  social  service  among  colored  peo- 
ple also  finds  its  home  under  this  roof.  Work- 
ing girls  and  women  who  favor  woman's  en- 
franchisement make  their  home  in  this  branch. 
The  People's  Forum,  a  new  attempt  at  help- 
fulness, organized  at  the  instance  of  Prof. 
T.  J.  R;ley.  director  of  the  St.  Louis  School 
of  Social  Economy  (affiliated  with  Washing- 
ton University)  and  of  which  the  writer  is  in 
charge,  uses  the  branch  auditorium  for  public 
lectures  delivered  by  university  professors.  An 
organisation  of  garment  workers,  women  nnd 
girls,  holds  its  meetings  in  the  branch  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Woman's  Trade  Union 
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A  WEEK  AT  CRUNDEN  BRANCH  LIBRARY 
CLUBS  AND  SOCIETIES. 

SUNDAY. 

DEBATING      CLUB       OK       INDUSTItlAI. 

»\  OUKKK.v 
EXKililM.    t  IIM.MII  IKK    OF    JEl-'l  IK 

SON    SCHOOL   A  1.1  MM 
LITHUANIAN    CLI  1! 
1'OLI.sil    IMil  SIKIAI.  \VOKKKKS 
L  Ml  1.1.    1.1.1  I;.\SI.    l.KAtiUK. 

M'l.NDAY. 
CBUNDEN      LIBUAUY      DEBATING      SO- 

'     II.  i    \   . 

BOY    SCOUTS   OK   AMERICA. 
LADIES'    POLISH    '1IKMM.    SOCIETY 
MEM'S     LOL.UE     OK     I-OLIS11     TLKNlNCi 

POLISH    .-'i:i.i'i  ri.Tl'RE  CLUB. 

TUESDAY. 
AUHEITER   KING. 
1IO»  •.!•'    AM1.IHCA. 

coMMirii:i;      iuu     sot  IAL     &EUVII  i: 

AMuNi.   '  i>i.<  IUKII    PEOi'LE. 
WAUL)   Mi:i:ilM,    SOCIALIST  PARTY. 


BOY   8COI   I-   MI     AMERICA. 

EgU'AI.      SI  IKKAiii:      I.  HAGUE     OK     ST. 

IM'I  Mlei'.U.  WHICKERS  OK  THE  WOHLD. 

1  IIKI  M 

THURSDAY. 
ETHK  Al,  ItUAMII   ARBEITER  KINCj. 

JEKI  I  li  MM.    liRAMATIC    C'LUB 

KWISH   IIK.VM-II   ,„     so,   IAI.1ST   PARTY! 
1  llI.ISH    i   IN  li     Si  I  IOO  L. 
I'M  M,    PKnPl.K  h  i  HAItlTY  SOCIETY. 

KRIIiA\ 

xini'i:i:\  I.KAMA  i  nit. 

M;\S   r.KAM  n  \MIUKIM;MI:N  s  i  IK,  1.1; 

WOMAN'S  TKADK  UNION  LKACI'K. 

SATURDAY. 
BOY  SCOUTS  OK  AMERICA. 

I.AI.|I.>    riii.i.Mi   it  UMM;  SOCIETY. 

l-OLISII    CADETS. 

,    IIKAM'II.   842. 
I.MiKl.  i.i.i  I..NSI;  i 


League  and  there  are  many  more.  Recently 
the  people  using  Crundcn  Branch  have  de- 
cided to  present  the  institution  with  a  piano 
and  a  im.ving  picture  lantern,  as  thos:e  are 
needed  for  more  effective  educational  work, 
r  the  lead  of  the  People's  Forum  the 
organizations  mi-clintf  in  the  library  have  sub- 


scribed freely  and  members  have  done  so  in- 
dividually. The  People's  Forum  has  taken 
the  initial  step  in  this  work. 

In  the  year  1909-1910  a  total  of  757  meetings 
were  held  by  various  organizations  in  the 
branch  libraries.  The  year  1910-1911  will  un- 
doubtedly show  double  this  number  as  the 
people  are  becoming  more  and  more  attached 
to  them.  The  more  successful  the  experiment 
becomes  the  greater  will  be  its  bearings  and 
influence  on  the  development  of  the  settle- 
ment. 

CLEVELAND  BOYS'  EXPOSITION 
Arrangements  for  the  second  Annual  Cleve- 
land Boys'  Exposition,  are  under  way  to  be 
held  on  May  4,  5  and  6.  This  unique  exhibit 
aims  to  give  the  boys  of  the  whole,  city  a 
chance  to  demonstrate  their  ability  in  direc- 
tions which  grip  thought,  imagination,  and 
activity  throughout  boyhood  years.  Any  lad 
under  nineteen  who  makes  things,  who  can 
write  or  speak,  who  trains  anything  from 
pets  to  talent,  may  display  at  this  exposition. 
Handiwork,  such  as  the  making  of  furniture, 
woodturning  and  carving,  metal-work,  elec- 
trical apparatus,  mechanical  drawing,  printing, 
designing,  photography,  and  other  kindred 
crafts  will  form  an  important  part  of  the 
exposition.  Hobbies  will  be  shown — collec- 
tions of  stamps,  coins,  buttons,  or  post  cards. 
Or  a  boy  may  bring  his  pets,  take  personal 
charge  of  them  and  delight  himself  and  others 
with  their  tricks.  There  will  be  contests — 
vocal  and  instrumental  music  and  whistling, 
original  stories,  orations  and  poems,  short- 
hand and  typewriting,  gymnastics  and  cos- 
tumes. Not  the  least  interesting  will  be  the 
boy  scout  stunts — best  work  by  one  patrol  in 
ten  minutes ;  and  the  newsboy  stunts— best 
work  by  group  of  ten  in  ten  minutes.  Com- 
petition between  older  and  younger  boys  will 
be  avoided  by  dividing  the  contestants  into 
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CARPENTRY  WORK. 

three  age  groups  and  offer- 
ing a  full  set  of  awards  to 
each.  Blue,  red,  and  white 
ribbons  stamped  in  gold 
with  the  exposition  seal 
appropriately  mark  the 
first,  second,  and  third 
honors. 

The  exhibit  will  be  held 
in  Gray's  Armory.  Last 
year  over  two  thousand 
boys  of  every  nationality 
and  class  entered  their  ex- 
hibits and  some  unusual 
revelations  of  what  the 
American  boy  can  do  re- 
sulted— a  wireless  telegraph 
outfit  made  by  a  fifteen  year  old  boy, 
a  violin  constructed  from  a  cigar  box,  a 
broom  stick  and  one  string,,  upon  which  the 
inventor  played  several  tunes;  pen  and  ink 
drawings  and  oil  paintings,  crude  of  course, 
but  in  some  cases  showing  real  talent.  De- 
lighted parents  and  relatives  took  unbounded 
pride  in  seeing  what  their  boys  had  accom- 
plished. The  contests  in  gymnastics  showed 
skill  and  concentration.  One  "gang"  of  boys 
from  the  worst  district  in  Cleveland,  who 
were  hard  to  hold  in  systematic  training,  cheer- 
ed their  teacher  by  saying,  "Hey,  kids,  jess 
wait  till  next  year  and  we'll  show  you  fellows 
some  stunts  too."  The  exhibit  stimulated  the 
boys  to  work  more  eagerly  for  something 
skillful  and  worth  while.  The  art  and  music 


SEAL  OF  THE  EXPOSITION. 


schools  encouraged  their  students  to  enter, 
and  helped  discover  new  talent.  The  Board 
of  Education  and  librarians  gave  permission 
to  work  through  the  public  schools  and  lib- 
raries, making  them  centers  through  which  to 
give  out  announcements,  application  slips,  and 
certificates.  Permission  was  generously  grant- 
ed by  the  Electric  Railway  Sor  the  boys  to 
carry  dogs  and  other  pets  free  on  the  street 
cars  during  the  exposition  days.  The  news- 
papers took  pictures  and  advertised  the  forth- 
coming event  in  a  way  to  awaken  the  interest 
of  the  people. 

The  effective  co-operation 
of  last  year  has  again  been 
rallied.  The  officers  of  the 
exposition  board  are :  Pres- 
ident, M.  D.  Crackel  of 
the  West  Side  Boys'  Club ; 
vice-president,  T.  W.  Gar- 
vin  of  Hiram  House;  sec- 
retary, Dr.  E.  A.  Peterson 
of  Goodrich  House ;  treas- 
urer, C.  W.  Shim  of  the 
Cuyahoga  County  Sunday 
School  Association.  These 
men  are  assisted  by  an  able 
executive  committee  repre- 
senting ten  other  social, 
charitable  and  educational 
institutions  of  the  city. 
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THE  NEW  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

The  appointment  of  Walter  L.  Fisher  as 
secretary  of  the  interior  to  succeed  Mr.  Bal- 
linger  is  a  recognition  of  distinguished  service 

in  the  cause  of 
greater  efficien- 
cy in  the  con- 
duct of  public 
affairs.  He  is 
one  more 
among  those 
whose  efforts 
for  better  mu- 
nicipal govern- 
ment have  led 
to  high  posi- 
tion in  the  na- 
tional adminis- 
t  r  a  t  i  o  n  and 
wider  oppor- 
tunity to  do 
for  the  whole 
country  the 
same  sort  of 
public  work 
which  makes  a 
citizen  valuable 
to  his  citv.  The 
pro  f  essional 

k  Of  the  secretary  of  war  just  prior  to 
his  appointment  to  Mr  Taft's  cabinet  was  in 
Chicago,  and  curiously  all  three  Chicagoans 
now  holding  portfolio*,  Secretary  MacVeagh, 
Secretary  Dickinson,  and  Secretary  Fisher- 
come  from  the  same  ward,  the  twenty-first. 

Mr  Fisher's  connection  with  the  conserva- 
tion movement  is  of  course  the  factor  of  im- 
media-  nice.  He  was  president  of  the 

•ague  of  America,  of  which 
Mr.  Roo«evelt  was  honorary  president,  and 
Mr.  Taft  honorary  vice-president.  This 
league  was  merged  into  the  National  Conser- 
Association,  of  which  Gifford  Pinchot 
is  president.  Mr.  Fisher's  address  at  the 
conservation  convention  held  last  fall  in  St. 
Paul  made  a  marked  impression  through  its 
definite  suggestions  of  practical  methods  in 
conservation  administration. 

Mr.  FMier's  work  as  secretary,  and  later  a* 
president  of  the  Municipal  Voters'  League  of 
Chicago,  has  made  him  best  known,  however, 
to  workers  in  the  cause  of  better  municipal 
government  throughout  the  country.  The  suc- 
cesses steadily  won  by  this  militant  civic  or- 
ganization in  securing  honest  and  able  alder- 
men in  the  Chicago  City  Council,  a  body  of 
'arge  powers,  were  due  in  great  degree 
during  a  considerable  period  to  the  new  sec- 
retary's forceful  leadership.  As  this  maga- 
zine said  of  him.  "With  a  broad  grasp  of  the 
political  situation  as  a  whole,  and  a  mastery 
of  minute  campaign  details,  he  has  been  able 
with  boldness  and  tact  so  to  play  persons  and 
force*  over  against  one  another  as  to  enable 
the  league  to  »ei/e  and  wield  with  overwhelm- 


ing success  the  balance  of  political  power  in 
aldermanic  elections." 

Perhaps  no  man  in  Chicago  grasped  so  thor- 
oughly and  so  clearly  all  the  details  and  intri- 
cacies of  Chicago's  prolonged  traction  difficul- 
ties. This  fact,  together  with  his  attainments 
as  a  lawyer,  pointed  to  him  as  the  man  best 
qualified  to  serve  as  special  counsel  to  the 
local  transportation  committee  of  the  City 
Council  through  all  the  long  and  involved  ne- 
gotiations with  the  street  railway  companies. 

More  recently  he  has  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Merriam  comnfission  on  municipal  ex- 
penditures, displaying  as  its  attorney  the  same 
cool  judgment  and  unflinching  aggressiveness 
in  "seeing  the  thing  through"  which  character- 
ized his  work  in  the  Municipal  Voters'  League. 

Active  participation  in  the  conservation 
movement  is  not  the  only  way  in  which  Mr. 
Fisher's  s_ervice  has  counted  nationally.  Many 
organizations  devoted  to  progressive  civic  re- 
form have  claimed  his  time  and  his  construc- 
tive suggestions,  while  such  conventions  as 
those  of  the  National  Municipal  League  have 
listened  keenly  to  his  incisive  utterances.  In^ 
cidentally,  special  interest  attaches  tb  the  fact 
in  connection  with  his  cabinet  appointment, 
that  as  personal  friend,  adviser,  and  attorney 
Mr.  Fisher  has  been  identified  with  Charlej 
R.  Crane  of  Chicago,  and  helped  in  the  prep- 
aration of  Mr.  Crane's  public  statements  rola: 
tive  to  the  difficulties  which  followed  the  latj 
ter's  appointment  as  minister  to  China. 

Mr.  Fisher  was  born  in  1862.  He  went 
to  Chicago  in  1884.  was  admitted  to  thi 
in  1888.  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Matz.  Fisher,  and  Boyden.  His  all  round 
public  service  to  the  city,  expressed  in  so  many 
ways,  is  summed  up  in  his  leadership  as  a 
founder,  president,  and  active  member  of  the 
City  Club  of  Chicago.  c.  R.  T. 

PRESIDENT  OF  HEBREW  CHARITIES 

Leopold  Plaut,  who  was  recently  elected 
president  of  the  United  Hebrew  Charities  of 
New  York  to  succeed  Cyrus  L.  Sulzberger, 
has  been  for  a 
number  of  years 
a  director  of 
the  Hebrew 
Technical 
School  for 
Boys  and  the 
Jewish  Pro- 
tectory and  Aid 
Society.  He  is 
chairman  of  the 
committee  on 
economies  o  f 
the  Council  of 
Jewish  Commu- 
nal Institutions, 
a  body  com- 
posed of  four- 
teen of  the 
Jargest  J  e  w  - 
ish  philanthro- 
pic organiza- 
tions in  New 
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York.  He  is  engaged  in  an  investigation  of 
the  prices  paid  for  commodities  by  various 
institutions  with  a  view  to  securing  minimum 
prices  for  all  organizations.  The  investigation, 
though  not  completed,  already  shows  that  con- 
siderable saving  can  be  effected. 

Mr.  Plaut's  interest  in  social  work,  com- 
bined with  many  years  of  practical  experience 
as  the  head  of  a  large  manufacturing  concern, 
augurs  well  for  a  successful  administration. 

THE  HILL  AND  WILLIAM  H.MATTHEWS 

• 

Pittsburgh  has  lost  her  first  citizen,  if  the 
term  is  used  in  its  vital,  human  significance, 
as  Roosevelt  applied  it  years  ago  to  Jacob 
Riis  in  New  York.  William  H.  Matthews, 

since  1902  head- 
worker  of 
K  i  n  g  s  1  e  y 
House,  has  def- 
initely resigned 
that  post  and  is 
spending  the 
year  with  his 
family  on  a 
ranch  at  Mi; 
ner,  Idaho.  In 
the  early  fall 
it  became  nec- 
essary, because 
of  the  illness  of 
his  boy,  for  Mr. 
Matthews  t  o 
leave  the  steel 
center. 

K  i  n  g  s  1  e  y 
House  is  set  on 
a  hill  overlook- 
ing the  business 
district  of 
Pittsburgh.  Below,  at  the  right,  may 
be  heard  the  unending  noise  of  the 
Pennsylvania  trains  and  of  a  rim  of 
iron  mills  along  the  river.  Up  the  hill,  the 
length  of  Wylie  avenue,  are  in  turn  the  Ital- 
ian, the  Negro,  and  the  Jewish  quarters:  For 
years  it  has  been  a  region  of  old  houses,  inade- 
quate sanitary  equipment,  overcrowding,  ill 
health,  and  overwork,  overlooked  by  the  city 
in  its  pushing  eagerness  toward  prosperity. 
In  this  region  Mr.  Matthews  and  his  house- 
hold settled  and  made  it  their  home,  made  its 
interests  theirs.  And  in  the  years  which  have 
followed  he  more  than  anyone  else  has  been 
the  spokesman  for  "the  Hill,"  borne  the  brunt 
of  its  neglect  and  championed  fearlessly  its 
needs.  In  the  April  magazine  number  THE 
SURVEY  will  publish  a  parting  message  from 
Mr.  Matthews  to  his  people  and  to  Pittsburgh. 
It  is  by  more  than  a  coincidence  that  this 
evangelist  of  humanitarianism  in  a  city  of 
great  works  himself  began  work  at  twelve 
years  of  age.  He  worked  twelve  hours  a 
clay  and  says,  whimsically,  that  the  hours 
have  never  changed  since,  except  upward.  At 
sixteen  he  quit  the  factory  and  went  away  to 
fit  himself  for  college,  going  in  1898  from 
Williams  to  Union  Seminary  in  New  York  and 
dividing  the  next  three  years  between  the 


WILLIAM    H.    MATTHEWS. 


seminary  and  post  graduate  work  at  Colum- 
bia, largely  under  Professor  Giddings.  Next, 
Mr.  Matthews  took  up  boys'  club  work  at 
Bethany  Memorial,  working  there  evenings  in 
addition  to  his  seminary  courses,  and  follow- 
ing this  with  a  year's  work  as  assistant  head- 
worker  at  Union  Settlement.  Neighborhood 
workers  in  New  York  still  refer  to  him  as 
the  man  with  the  most  unusual  knack  with 
boys.  After  six  months'  experience  as  an 
assistant  pastor  in  New  York,  Mr.  Matthews 
moved  to  Pittsburgh  to  become  headworker 
of  Kingsley  House,  which  the  year  be- 
fore had  moved  from  the  Penn  avenue  dis- 
trict to  the  Hill.  Purely  on  the  institu- 
tional side,  the  succeeding  years  were  those 
of  advance,  of  enlarged  buildings,  of  an  en- 
dowment fund  growing  from  $5,000  in  1902 
to  $37,000  in  1910;  a  budget  from  $4.000  in 
1902  to  $26,000  in  1910  (with  no  debts)  ;  a 
city  plant  valued  today  at  $70,000  without  en- 
cumbrances. 1903  saw  the  installation  of  a 
manual  training  department  with  shop  equip- 
ment and  the  opening  of  the  Kingsley  House 
yard  as  a  public  playground;  1905,  a  new 
gymnasium  and  industrial  department;  1907, 
the  addition  of  a  trained  district  nurse  to 
the  house  working  staff  and  the  establishment 
of  a  small  dispensary;  1908,  the  opening  of 
a  weaving  department,  and  in  1909,  the  set- 
tlement's site  was  fairly  doubled.  Equally 
gratifying  has  been  the  development  of  Lillian 
Home,  the  ground  for  which  was  purchased 
in  1902  and  which  today  is  one  of  the  best 
equipped  summer  outing  places  in  the  coun- 
try, its  star  shaped  buildings  having  a  ca- 
pacity of  250  people  (described  in  THE  SUR- 
VEY for  June  4,  1910). 

But  these  institutional  developments  are 
only  half  the  story.  It  was  only  four  months 
after  Mr.  Matthews's  coming  to  Pittsburgh 
that  he  published  in  the  Kingsley  House  Rec- 
ord photographs  showing  the  evil  housing 
conditions  he  found  about  him.  This  was  the 
precursor  of  a  number  of  -civic  enterprises 
on  his  part,  designed  to  improve  conditions 
in  the  Hill  district  but  reaching  out  also  in 
the  direction  of  reforms  for  the  whole  city, 
some  in  co-operation  with  other  organizations, 
some  as  single-handed  efforts.  He  was  one 
of  the  staunchest  supporters  of  Dr.  Edwards 
in  his  work  in  clearing  out  the  insanitary 
privy  vaults  of  old  Pittsburgh ;  repeatedly  his 
fearless  editorials  in  the  Kingsley  House  Rec- 
ord have  worked  reforms  in  hospital  manage- 
ment and  brought  new  sense  of  responsibility 
to  property  owners.  He  was  the  first  Pitts- 
burgher  to  whom  the  Pittsburgh  Survey  turned 
for  counsel  and  suggestion  at  the  outset  of 
its  work.  He  issued  two  editions  of  a  Chari- 
ties Directory  in  1908  and  1910.  His  last  two 
contributions  were  in  investigating  the  ne- 
farious aldermen's  courts  on  the  Hill  and  in 
instituting  a  vice  crusade  in  which  his  inves- 
tigators snowed  beyond  all  question  that  under 
the  present  city  administration  the  tenement 
districts  were  being  invaded  by  houses  of  pros- 
titution. No  better  example  of  the  feeling  of 
the  Hill  residents  to  the  headworker  of  Kings- 
ley  House  could  be  had  than  the  dozens  of 
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letters  expressing  regret  at  his  departure  and 
the  visits  from  heads  of  families  who  urged 
him  to  keep  up  the  fight  for  clean  living,  as 
they  had  no  other  spokesman. 

Few  men  have  had  at  once  such  frank  re- 
lationships both  with  their  fellow  dwellers  in 
the  neighborhoods  of  the  poor  and  with  the 
ablest  and  most  successful  men  in  the  business 
life  of  their  community.  Mr.  Matthews  has 
never  minced  matters,  never  trimmed  his  sails 
because  of  personal  relationships.  This  light- 
ing quality,  coupled  with  a  religious  earnest- 
ness, is  appreciated  in  Pittsburgh;  it  gives 
him  unique  standing  in  the  town. 

Without  doing  violence  to  the  ranc;.i  indus 
try  of  Idaho,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  another 
year  will  see  Mr.  Matthews  again  in  harness 
for  the  social  welfare.  p.  u.  K. 

MERRIAM,  FOR  MAYOR  OF   CHICAGO 

Chicago's  mayorality  campaign  grips  the  at- 
tention of  everyone  throughout  the  country 
who  appreciates  the  extent  to  which  munici- 
pal administration  may  render  social  service 
to  the  city  dwellers  by  making  their  com- 
munities better  places  in  which  to  live  and 
work.  For  on  April  4  the  voters  of  Chicago 
will  determine  whether  Charles  E.  Merriam, 
professor  of  political  science  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  and  one  of  the  most  effi- 
cient aldermen  in  the  City  Council,  who  was 
nominated  for  mayor  at  the  first  direct  pri- 
mary election  Chicago  has  held  for  that  of- 
fice, shall  be  chosen  to  serve  the  people  as 
chief  executive. 

Some  years  ago.  in  commenting  upon  the 
election  of  "Golden  Rule"  Sam  Jones,  in 
spite  of  its  opposition,  the  Toledo  Blade  re- 
marked, "They  say  the  people  have  spoken, 
but  they  needn't  have  hollered  so  loud."  The 
people's  voice  in  this  Chicago  primary  v.as 
sufficiently  emphatic  to  smash  two  "machines" 
and  place  Mr.  Merriam  before  the  people  as 
republican  nominee  by  a  vote  almost  equal  to 
that  of  all  the  other  republican  candidates 
put  together.  His  victory  over  the  factional 
organizations  led  by  Mayor  Busse,  Senator 
Ixjrimer.  and  Governor  Deneen  was  a  triumph 
of  the  popular  will  which  would  have  been 
impossible  under  the  old  convention  system. 
A  feature  of  the  fight  which  ought  to  be 
known  all  over  the  country  is  that  even  in 
Senator  Lorimer*s  own  ward  his  machine 
went  down  to  defeat  under  the  Merriam  wave 
the  very  day  before  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate decided  that  he  should  retain  his  seat  in 
that  body. 

In  the  democratic  camp  there  was  likewise 
a  significant  vote,  though  in  considerable 
measure  negative  rather  than  positive.  It  was 
the  utter  rout  of  a  candidate,  backed  by  Roger 
r.  Sullivan,  national  committeemnn.  and  that 
element  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  alliance 
with  the  most  unscrupulous  special  pi  ivileRe 
interests  in  the  city,  whose  insolent  reliance 
upon  the  power  of  ca«h  expenditures  for  or- 
ganization workers,  billboard  splurges,  and 
other  advertising,  and  every  sort  o'  "legiti- 
mate" campaign  expenses,  received  the  popu- 
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lar  condemnation  it  merited.  This  candidate 
ran  a  poor  third.  The  extraordinary  fight 
made  by  former  Mayor  Dunne  in  leadirR  tl'e 
reputable  forces  of  the  Democratic  Party 
without  newspaper  support  was  a  noteworthy 
expression  of  independent  spirit.  Mr.  Dunne's 
margin  under  former  Mayor  Carter  Harrison 
was  so  small  that  if  only  half  of  the  vote 
rolled  up  for  him  in  the  ward  of  "Hinky 
Dink"  Kenna  and  "Bath  House"  Coughlin 
were  shaved  off  the  victory  would  have  gone 
to  Dunne. 

Mr.  Merriam  is  known  to  the  readers  of 
THE  SURVEY  chiefly  through  his  work  as 
originator  and  chairman  of  the  Merriam  Com- 
mission on  Municipal  Expenditures  and  As- 
counting,  which  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Chicago  Bureau  of  Public  Efficiency.' 
This  is  by  no  means  his  only  public  service 
of  importance.  Although  but  thirty-six  years 
old  and  a  resident  of  Chicago  only  seven 
years,  he  has  made  his  expert  knowledge  of 
municipal  administration  count  effectively  in 
efforts  for  the  common  welfare.  He  studied 
political  science  at  Columbia  University  and 
in  Germany  before  coming  to  the  Chicago 
faculty.  His  volume  on  Primary  Elections  is 
considered  authoritative.  In  1006  he  pre- 
pared for  the  City  Club  an  important  report 
on  the  municipal  revenues  of  Chicago.  .Later 
he  was  secretary  of  the  Harbor  Commission 
of  Chicago.  As  a  member  of  the  Chicago 
Charter  Convention  he  fought  for  those  popu- 
lar provisions  in  the  proposed  charter  which 
was  later  so  mutilated  by  the  Legislature  that 
the  voters  of  Chicago  defeated  it.  In  IQOO. 

'See  THB  SURVEY  for  Sept.  4.  inon,  paee  737 ; 
tnr  Felinmrv  5.  1!)10.  pare  507:  for  AnCTSt  13, 
1010  pace  «nft;  and  for  September  3,  1010,  page 
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Professor  Merriam  was  elected  chairman  from 
the  University  of  Chicago  ward  by  the  big-' 
gest  plurality  ever  given  an  aldermanic  can- 
didate in  Chicago.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
council  committee  on  gas,  oil,  and  electric 
light.  As  THE  SURVEY  has  related,  the  Mer- 
riam Commission  not  only  disclosed  graft  in 
almost  every  department  of  the  city  hall,  but 
has  brought  about  and  suggested  important 
improvements  in  budget  making  and  adminis- 
tration. 

On  a  platform  emphasizing  the  need  for  ef- 
ficiency and  the  conservation  of  popular  rights, 
he  struc.<  out  heavily  in  his  campaign  speeches 
at  graft,  spoils,  and  special  privilege.  He  is 
continuing  the  same  fight,  directing  his  own 
campaign,  but  welcoming  support  from  the 
rank  and  'file.  G.  R.  T. 

THE  HUNGRY  CLUB'S  GRIDIRON 

The  Gridiron  Club  with  its  grillings  of  men 
in  the  public  eye,  at  the  hands  of  the  news- 
paper men  at  Washington,  has  become  a  na- 
tional institution.  In  Pittsburgh,  recently,  the 
scene  was  shifted  to  civic  affairs  and  the 
Hungry  Club,  in  skit  and  pantomime  and 
verse,  "took  off",  with  even-handed  impar- 
tiality, city  officials,  public  bodies,  and  the  up- 
lifters  themselves.  The  Hungry  Club,  the  in- 
vention of  a  group  of  Pittsburgh  social  work- 
ers, has  grown  and  prospered  until  its  luncheon 
discussions  have  become  a  force  for  candor  and 
publicity  in  the  town's  life.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  guests  were  bid  to,  "join  the  famished 
brotherhood"  for  an  evening  of  "civic  stunts, 
versatile  vaudeville,  and  merry  music."  They 
were  called  together  by  Prof.  H.  E.  Winner, 
principal  of  the  Howard  School,  the  ring- 
master, who  beat  a  huge  tin  pan  with  a  spoon. 
The  Hungry  Club  rhyme  was  sung  to  Die 
\Vacht-am  Rh ein. 

We're  loyal  sons  of  Father  Pitt 
In  search  of  wisdom,  food  and  wit. 
Our  motto  is  our  only  law, 

"Cum  Clho  Sap-1-ent-l-a." 
Ours  Is  a  true  democracy, 
Where  thought  and  speech  are  ever  free, 
Here  is  philosophy,  combined  with  grub. 
Pitt's  great  fraternity,  the  Hungry  Club. 


SurevaY 
JNVE.STIGA.Tora, 

FOCeCIBLY  E<I£CTED 


"MY  NAME    IS 

ANDY,  AT  GIVIN' 
I'M    A    CJ 
DANDY." 


— Link,  in  the  Piltslwrgh 


Kliirii.".     in     The     I'ittaliuryh     Gazette     Times. 

A  counterfeit  Andrew  Carnegie  in  kilties 
hurst  in  on  the  diners ;  Dr.  Cook  inquired 
for  the  former  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  who  had  welcomed  him  to  the 
City  with  unction  during  his  brief  hey  day; 
Bion  J.  Arnold,  the  traction  expert,  advised 
Father  Pitt  how  "a  loop"  would  double  the 
carrying  capacity  of  the  Pittsburgh  street 
railway,  the  loop  produced  being  a  double 
strap-hanger;  the  Pittsburgh  Survey  broke 
into  the  room  only  to  be  ejected ;  Allen  T. 
Burns,  secretary  of  the  Pittsburgh  Civic  Com- 
mission, functioned  valorously  as  Father  Pitt; 
W.  W.  Kellor  secretary  of  the.  Child  Labor 
Committee,  sang  an  -Italian  song  with  a  Pitts- 
burgh accent,  getting  off  some  limericks  of 
which  this  is  a  sample : 

The  Chamber  we  can't  fail  to  mention, 
That  lie-whiskered  old-ladles'  convention. 

It  never  arrives 

But  somehow  It  thrives 
On  the  strength  of  its  splendid  Intentions. 

A  "civic  morality  play,"  which  rumor  has  it 
was  written  by  P.  C.  Williams,  assistant  sec- 
retary of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  boxed 
the  compass  with  digs  at  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  mayor,  the  Voters'  League 
and  so  on.  The  hero  of  the  cast  was  a  civic 
Charley  Ross,  Charter  Bill  by  name,  whom 
the  machine  wanted  to  kidnap  and  bring  up 
as  one  of  the  gang.  "Aunty  Chamber"  made 
Bill's  clothes,  consisting  of  small  council  pants, 
initiative,  referendum  and  recall  coat,  and  non- 
partisan  ballot  hat. 

One  hit   of  the  evening  was   a  parody  on 
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What's  the  Matter  With  Father?     It  was  de- 
livered with  vim : 

What's  the  matter  with  Pittsburgh? 

He's  all  right. 
Lime  and  water  will  nerer 

Make  him  white. 

All  he  nccila  Is  &  thorough  scrub. 
Get  together,  ye  clt's,  and  rub. 
What's  the  matter  with  Pittsburgh? 

He's  all  right 

CAMPING  OUT  IN    MADISON 

The  fourteen  socialists  members  of  the 
Wisconsin  Legislature  made  a  pool,  rented 
four  rooms  in  an  old  business  block,  bought 
iron  bedsteads  enough  to  go  round,  a  big 
stove,  a  long  table,  and  are  putting  in  the 
winter  in  dormitory  fashion.  The  rooms  cost 
twenty-five  dollars  a  month.  Each  man  fur- 
nished his  own  bed  clothing;  several  of  them 
breakfast  at  the  One-Minute  Coffee  House 
where  coffee  can  be  had  at  three  cents  a  cup. 
A  staff  correspondent  of  the  Cleveland  Press, 
describes  their  barracks  as  follows : 

"About  the  long  table  two  state  senators  and 
twelve  members  of  the  House  gather  nightly 
to  read  new  bills  and  thrash  them  out  among 
themselves.  Every  night,  when  their  work  is 
over,  the  two  senators  and  the  twelve  repre- 
sentatives sleep  the  sleep  of  the  just  on  the 
little  iron  beds.  .  .  .  These  socialists  are 
terribly  in  earnest.  They  do  not  spend  their 
evenings  in  lounging  about  the  lobbies  of 
hotels.  .  .  .  All  their  differences,  if  thev 
have  any.  are  settled  here.  When  they  come 
to  pass  on  a  bill  they  vote  as  one  man. 

"The  personnel  of  the  group?  Oh,  all  sorts. 
Michael  Katzban  is  a  Polish  molder.  F.  B. 
Metdlfe  is  a  glass  blower.  E.  K.  Kiefer  is  a 
paperhanger.  Arthur  Kahn  is  organizer  for 
the  Milwaukee  Bakers'  Union.  J.  H.  Vint 
is  a  cigar  maker.  So  are  Jacob  Hahn  and  E. 
J.  Berner.  W.  J.  Golboy  is  a  delivery  clerk. 
George  Klen7endorf  is  an  architect.  Max  Bin- 
ner  is  a  bookkeeper  (nicknamed  "the  capitalist" 
because  once,  when  somebody  in  the  House 
taunted  the  socialists  with  no  real  basis  for 
interest  in  the  question  of  taxation,  he  flaunted 
in  the  face  of  the  joker  a  tax  receipt  as  proof 
that  he  owned  his  own  home).  Frank  J.  Weber 
was  a  lake  sailor  for  thirty  years.  This  is  his 
third  term.  The  senators  are  Winfield  R.  Gay- 
lord  and  Gabriel  Zophy. 

"'l  he  socialist  group  has  demonstrated  that 
a  poor  man  can  throw  up  his  job  to  serve  his 
romtituenn  as  a  legislator  on  $500  a  year 
without  'shaking  down*  any  one  for  enough  to 
live  on.  and  that  the  business  of  lawmaking 
may  be  taken  seriously." 

FROM  SOCIAL  WORK  TO  POLITICS 

William  W.  Kellor  has  resigned  as  secretary 
of  the  western  section  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Child  Labor  Association,  to  become  secretary 
of  the  Keystone  Party  for  Allegheny  county 
— the  insurgent,  reform  political  organization 
which  took  an  aggressive  part  in  the  last  state 
campaign.  Mr.  Kellor  was  formerly  head- 
worker  of  the  Franklin  Street  Settlement, 


Detroit,  and  later  an  agent  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Associated  Charities.  His  transfer  to 
political  activity  is  perhaps  a  sign  of  the  times 
in  Pennsylvania,  where  the  participants  in  re- 
form organizations  are  more  and  more  seek- 
ing state  political  action  as  a  means  for  se- 
curing changes  which  the  dominant  political 
machine  of  the  state  has  long  refused. 

SOCIAL  WORKER  IN  WHITE  HOUSE 

The   appointment  of    Charles   D.    Hilles   as 
secretary  to  President  Taft  brings  to  the  White 
House   not   only    a    highly    trained    executive 
officer,     but     a 
man  who  is  in 
the      closest 
touch    with    all 
forms  of  social 
work. 

Mr.  Hilles  is 
president  of  the 
New  York  Ju- 
venile Asylum 
and  was  its  su- 
perintendent un- 
til his  appoint- 
ment as  assis- 
tant secretary 
of  the  treasury 
in  April,  1909. 
He  was  chosen 
for  the  place  in 
the  Treasury 
Depart  ment 
particularly  for 
his  experience 
in  the  erection 
of  the  Chil- 
dren's Village,  the  cottage  institution  of 
the  Juvenile  Asylum,  which  made  him  a  pecu- 
liarly valuable  man  in  charge  of  the  erection 
of  new  government  buildings  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  His  success  in  this  position  and 
the  place  he  quickly  made  for  himself  in 
Washington  led  to  the  appointment  at  the 
White  House. 

Mr.  Hilles  was  born  in  Ohio  in  1867  and 
held  his  first  position  in  social  work  as 
financial  officer  of  the  Boys'  Industrial  School 
at  Lancaster.  O..  of  which  he  was  later  super- 
intendent. From  there  he  went  to  the  New 
York  Juvenile  Asylum.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection, of  the  National  Conference  on  the 
Education  of  Backward,  Truant,  and  Delin- 
quent Children,  and  of  the  Playground  Asso- 
ciation of  America. 

At  the  time  of'  his  resignation  from  the 
Juvenile  Asylum  it  was  said  of  him  in  the 
annual  report:  "He  has  shown  how  the 
position  which  he  occupied  could  be  made  one 
of  commanding  influence  on  the  lives  of  hun- 
dreds of  lads  whose  previous  associates  had 
started  them  in  the  wrong  way  of  life,  but 
who  under  wise  and  loving  direction  and  com- 
panionship could  be  made  useful  citizens,  and 
who  were  just  at  the  period  of  life  when  such 
an  influence  was  most  easily  exercised  and 
most  powerfully  effective."  A.  p.  K. 
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MR.  FORD  LEAVES  PUBLIC  Ol  FICE 

Frederick  L.  Ford,  who  has  for  fifteen 
years  served  Hartford  faithfully  and  with 
ability,  has  resigned  his  place  as  city  engi- 
neer. He  enjoys  the  confidence  and  esteem 
of  his  fellow  townsmen,  being  a  prophet  who. 
is  honored  in  his  own  country.  Mr.  Ford  is 
known  throughout  the  United  States  because 
of  his  prominence  in  the  work  of  the  National 
Civic  Association  and  the  National  Confer- 
ence on  City  Planning.  He  has  contributed 
to  the  technical  literature  of  his  profession 
ami  lectured  in  all  parts  of  the  country  on 
such  subjects  as  the  grouping  of  public  build- 
ings, street  improvements,  and  public  comfort 
and  trolley  waiting  stations.  Though  Hart- 
ford loses  an  official  of  integrity,  who  stood 
for  fairness  in  his  dealings  with  the  city,  with 
contractors,  and  with  his  associates,  his  towns- 
men will  still  have  his  services  as  a  citizen 
on  its  high  school  building  commission.  Mr. 
Ford  on  April  I  becomes  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Ford,  Buck  and  Sheldon,  having  as 
associates  men  who  secured  their  start  as  his 
assistants  in  public  office.  He  expects  to  make 
a  specialty  of  city  planning  in  which  he  is 
much  interested,  and  for  which  his  breadth 
of  view  and  his  appreciation  of  the  ethical 
side  of  municipal  progress  fit  him.  j.  p.  H. 


JOHN  MITCHELL'S  RESIGNATION 

On  February  15  John  Mitchell  resigned  as 
member  of  the  National  Civic  Federation,  as 
member  of  its  executive  counsel,  and  as 
chairman  of  the  trade  agreement  depart- 
ment. In  accepting  his  resignation,  President 
Seth  Low  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  made  in  the  face  of  a  specific  proposal 
on  the  part  of  the  federation  to  renew  its 
contract  with  Mr.  Mitchell  for  another  term 
of  three  years.  Readers  of  THE  SURVEY  are 
referred  to  Professor  Taylor's  review  (issue 
of  March  4)  of  the  action  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  which  made  it 
necessary  for  Mr.  Mitchell  to  resign  from  the 
Civic  Federation  or  forfeit  his  union  card.  In 
his  letter  Mr.  Low  spoke  appreciatively  of  the 
work  Mr.  Mitchell  has  done  for  industrial 
peace  as  chairman  of  the  trade  agreement  de- 
partment during  the  last  two  years  and  a  half. 
"Only  your  colleagues  in  the  active  adminis- 
tration of  the  National  Civic  Federation  can 
fully  understand  how  helpful  you  have  been 
in  bringing  about  a  better  understanding  be- 
tween employers  and  employes  in  all  sorts  of 
directions.  I  feel  personally  under  special  ob- 
ligations to  you  for  enabling  me  to  understand 
better  than  ever  before  the  workingmen's 
point  of  view  on  many  questions  of  vital  in- 
terest, and  I  want  to  say  that  it  has  been  a 
personal  pleasure  to  be  associated  with  you 
and  to  work  with  you." 

'See  THE  SURVEY,  March  4,  page  964. 
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Help  Yourself 
to  this  Typewriter 

Use  it  10  Days  Free 

You  will  find  real  pleasure  in  typewriting  your  letters, 
notes,  speeches,  etc.,  on  the  "Wellington."  It  will 
save  you  time  and  double  your  writing  efficiency. 
Endorsed  by  stores,  railroads,  and  professional  men 
everywhere.  Over  80,000  in  everyday  use.  The 

Wellington 

is  not  a  rebuilt  machine.    Comes  to  you  direct  from  factory 
complete  with  carrying  case,  cleaning  brushes,  etc. 

Does  work  as  good  as  any  $100 
machine.  Much  more  simple, 
and  incomparably  more  dur- 
able. "Wellingtons"  havebeen 
used  7  years  without  costing 
one  cent  for  repairs.  Machine 
has  28  keys,  84  characters, 
weighs  17  Ibs.,  stands  sin.  high. 

You  can  have  a  "Wellington" 
lor  1  O-day  tree  trial.  Write 
to-day  lor  particular*. 


Price  $60 
Guaranteed  1  year 


THE  WILLIAMS  MFG.  CO..  In., 

6&  RIVER  SHEET. 

PUTTSBU«6..  H.  Y. 


A  PINCH  OF  HOPS 

taken  after  im-als  is  the  beat  aid  to  imlineMi.m 
Instantly  relieves  ueart-burii.  cures  dyspepsia  Why 
take  malt  extracts,  ale  or  beer?  Large  package  fresh 
home  grown  hops  mailed  on  receipt  of  25c.  Rohert 
Welles,  KewlmrKli.  N.  Y. 

CHARITY  PERIODICALS  FOR  SALb. 

Charities  Review,  eight  volumes,  complete, 
bound  half  roan.  Charities  (Inter  Charities  ami 
the  Commons)  twenty-one  volumes,  unbound,  com- 
plete. Proceedings  of  N.  C.  C.  bound,  complete 
except  J87H  and  1^8;  34  volumes.  Address  M. 
II.  COOLIDUE,  Dwight  Way  End,  BERKELEY,  CALI 

FORNIA. 

CANADIAN  Camps  to  be  let  for  the  sum- 
mer: Birchbay  ($300)  and  Cedar  Lodge 
($400)  on  Lake  Memphremagog.  Running 
spring  water,  fine  view,  good  farm  supplies, 
swimming,  boating,  no  dust,  no  noise.  Suit- 
able for  families  or  for  a  group  of  campers. 
Apply  to  H.  R.  Mussey,  Columbia  University, 
N.  Y. 

On  April  sth  and  6th,  the  Bellevue  Nurses 
Alumnae  Association  will  give  a  Fair  and  Ba- 
zaar for  the  benefit  of  their  new  Club  House. 
Any  contributions  of  articles  that  can  be 
placed  on  sale  or  cash  will  be  gratefully  re- 
ccived  at  Osborn  Hall,  426  East  26th  Street. 

ff  XPERT,  verbatim  reporting  of  conventions  and 
•*-"  public  addresses — New  York  or  other  cities — 
highest  references  as  to  previous  work. 

»  L.    M.    BACON 

F.   FISCHER 
1 7  West  34th  Street.    Telephone.  Murray  Hill  5941 

WANTED 

Man  with  marked  executive  ability,  who 
has  had  experience  in  the  management  of 
Men  and  Boys'  club.  Also  charge  of  religious 
work.  Desires  employment  for  himself  and 
wife  who  has  been  in  charge  of  Girls'  club, 
and  trained  in  religious  work.  Address  Cler- 
gyman, care  SURVEY. 

March    18.    J!H  ! 


SOCIAL  FORCES 

BY  THE  EDITOR 


THE  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL 

It  is  quite  true  that  we  have  never  entirely  lost  sight  of  him.  We  social 
reformers,  who  have  been  so  vehement  in  our  advocacy  of  better  socjal  condi- 
tions, have  mainly  not  had  in  mind  a  vague  abstract  society  for  whose  sake  these 
improvements  are  to  be  made.  Our  powers  of  distant  social  visualization  are 
limited.  Mostly  we  have  thought  of  live  men  and  women,  or  of  our  children 
and  our  neighbors'  children.  We  have  objected  to  a  high  death  rate,  not  from 
a  scientific  statistical  interest  in  death  rates  as  such,  but  because  it  means  for 
us  that  particular  babies  whom  we  know  about  are  dying  from  poisoned  milk 
and  from  mother's  ignorance;  because  it  means  for  us  that  a  young  girl  with 
all  the  joy  of  living  surging  through  her  being  is  slipping  into  a  premature  con- 
sumptive's grave;  because  it  means  for  us  that  through  some  fatal  industrial 
accident  to  a  wage-earner,  a  family  which  has  been  a  self-contained,  self-support- 
ing, self-respecting  unit  of  society  is  suddenly  before  our  eyes  transformed  into  a 
shattered,  fragmentary  remnant  of  a  family,  appealing  to  external  aid,  a  "de- 
pendent family  in  its  home,"  to  be  studied,  to  be  relieved,  to  be  rehabilitated,  if 
possible,  but  at  any  rate,  because  of  this  high  death  rate,  to  be  robbed  forever 
of  the  proud  satisfaction  of  having  been  above  the  need  of  charity.  We  have 
by  no  means  forgotten  the  individual.  The  question  is  whether  we  have  suf- 
ficiently understood  him.  There  is  no  advantage  in  a  feeling  of  sympathy  for 
individual  men,  women,  and  children,  if  that  sympathy  does  not  become  intelli- 
gent and  discriminating.  Human  sympathy  may  be  quite  as  barren  as  an  ab- 
stract interest  in  death  rates.  There  is  no  merit  in  feeling  for  the  woes  of 
humanity  if  we  do  not  under  the  impulse  of  that  sentiment  direct  our  energies 
to  an  understanding  of  the  cause  of  their  sufferings  and  to  practical  remedies. 

The  first  natural  response  to  the  sentiment  of  sympathy  with  an  individual 
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opened  his  eyes  or  how  it  was  done.  They  get  out  of  their  difficulties  by  the  sud- 
den recollection  that  the  son  is  of  age,  but  there  is  no  such  escape  for  the  benefic- 
iary of  the  miraculous  operation.  He  seems  only  to  have  expressed  a  natural 
appreciation  of  the  benefit  which  he  had  received  and  a  pious  belief  that  the  healer 
must  have  had  divine  power ;  but  the  result  is  that  he  is  pronounced  to  be  alto- 
gether a  sinner  and  is  cast  out. 

His  hard  luck  has  many  a  modern  analogy.  Those  who  investigate  to 
determine  worthiness  are  following  in  the  footsteps  of  their  ancestors  who 
asked  whether  this  man  had  sinned  or  his  father;  and  those  who  push  un- 
warranted inquiries  into  family  relationships  are  no  wiser  than  the  bystanders 
who  insisted  on  trying  to  get  from  the  parents  details  with  which  they  had  no 
legitimate  concern,  and  who  summarily  cast  out  the  first  man  whom  they  had 
ever  seen  cured  of  congenital  blindness.  They  were  neither  scientific  nor  humane.  ' 
No  more  are  we  when  we  fail  to  see  what  is  happening  in  the  prevention  of 
blindness  in  our  own  communities;  and  when  we  persist  in  seeking  individual 
causes  for  such  evils  as  are  plainly  social. 

The  third  stage  in  the  development  of  the  sentiment  of  sympathy  is  the  dis- 
covery of  social  causes  of  misery.  We  have  dwelt  upon  these  very  often  and 
we  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  discuss  them  again.  What  we  wish  to  point 
out  is  that  thpre  is  a  fourth  stage,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  a  way  of  return  to 
the  second  stage  of  which  we  have  just  been  speaking,  but  a  way  which  is  free 
from  the  injustice  and  stupidity  involved  in  the  classical  illustration  to  which 
we  have  referred.  There  are  individual  as  well  as  social  causes  of  distress,  but 
they  may  be  studied  and  taken  into  the  fullest  possible  account  without  incurring 
the  reproach  of  having  formed  harsh  and  unjust  judgments. 

The  individual  may  be  studied  sympathetically  and  with  understanding — not 
to  find  if  he  is  worthy — but  to  find  how  he  may  be  helped.  Parents  may  be 
asked  about  the  blind  son,  not  to  convict  them  or  him  of  sin,  but  to  learn  whether 
it  is  a  case  in  which  spittle  and  clay  will  effect  a  cure.  Physical  differences  and 
mental  differences  may  be  taken  into  account,  not  to  enable  us  to  reward  some  and 
cast  out  others,  but  in  order  that  we  may  know  what  opportunities  to  offer,  what 
conditions  to  change,  what  income  it  is  necessary  to  provide,  against  what  tempta- 
tions it  is  essential  to  guard. 

The  medical  diagnostician  and  the  clinical  psychologist  are  as  necessary  to 
the  social  worker  as  the  sanitarian,  the  employment  agency,  and  the  relief  fund. 
Individual  and  family  rehabilitation  is  our  specific  task,  and  discriminating  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  individuals  is  a  fundamental  means  to  that  end.  We 
must  know  to  what  motives  particular  individuals  will  respond,  what  are  their 
special  weaknesses  and  dangers,  what  are  their  strong  points  and  their  excep- 
tional capacities.  We  must  become  able  to  "size  up"  individuals,  as  our  em- 
ployer "sizes  up"  applicants  for  a  position,  except  that  we  have  no  such  easy 
task  as  his  negative  decision.  On  our  power  of  seeing  what  is  individual,  what 
is  exceptional,  what  is  promising  in  his  situation,  all  our  real  usefulness  in  our 
relation  to  him  depends.  We  must  rediscover  the  individual  with  unabated  in- 
terest in  social  causes  and  with  equal  determination  to  apply  both  individual  and 
social  remedies. 

March  25,  1011. 
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"KNOW  YOUR  CITY" 
WEEK    IN     TRENTON 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  like  most  other  cities, 
has  been  going  through  social  and  in- 
dustrial changes  in  the  last  generation  or 
so.  Some  of  its  people  have  felt 
that  new  conditions  called  for  a  new 
diagnosis.  In  the  early  winter,  the 
Trenton  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association,  under  the  leadership  of 
Caroline  B.  Smith,  general  secretary,  and 
Edith  C.  Moon,  president,  started  an  "it- 
is-to-know"  campaign,  and  a  day  in  Janu- 
ary was  set  for  beginning  the  community 
inventory.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Civic  Improvement  Commission,  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  Board  of  Education,  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  churches,  hospitals, 
and  other  organizations  co-operated.  A 


day,  the  original  idea,  almost  over  night 
expanded  into  a  week — a  "know  your 
city  week."  The  newspapers  gave  the 
project  generous  publicity. 

The  week  started  on  Sunday  with  a 
religious  day,  the  ministers  preaching 
special  sermons  and  holding  special  meet- 
ings at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  On  Monday,  educational  day,  the 
public  schools  gave  exhibitions  of  their 
industrial  work  and  held  "know  Tren- 
ton" exercises;  the  Public  Library  dis- 
played old  and  new  prints,  books,  and 
autograph  letters  of  local  color,  and  a 
contest,  with  prizes,  for  the  best  essay  on 
Trenton  was  announced.  Civics  day, 
Tuesday,  was  given  over  to  a  state  con- 
vention on  the  commission  form  of  gov- 
ernment, called  at  the  instance  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  Commis- 


IN    T1ENTON    WITH    A    CAMERA 
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March  25 


sioner  John  MacVicar  of  Des  Moines 
outlined  results  in  Iowa's  capital  city. 
In  the  evening  President  J.  Horace  Mc- 
Farland  of  the  American  Civic  Associa- 
tion lectured  on  City  Ugliness,  and  threw 
on  the  screen  the  results  of  a  camera 
tour  around  Trenton.  Wednesday  was 
children's  welfare  day;  Thursday  and 
Friday,  general  welfare  days ;  and  Thurs- 
day evening  Governor  Woodrow  Wilson 
spoke  on  the  duties  of  good  citizenship. 
Merchants  gave  their  display  windows  to 
manufacturers  for  the  exhibition  of 
"Trenton  made"  goods,  and  the  exhibit 
was  a  revelation  even  to  Trentonians. 

The  most  stimulating  facts  brought 
out  seemed  to  be  those  showing  "city 
ugliness"  and  those  dealing  with  health 
conditions.  It  was  stated  that  the 
latest  available  reports  of  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau  (1909)  show  that  out 
of  every  100  deaths  at  all  ages  in 
Trenton  in  that  year,  23  were  of  children 
under  one  year  of  age ;  that  30  out  of 
every  100  were  of  children  under  five; 
that  12  per  cent  of  all  the  deaths  in  1909 
resulted  from  diseases  of  the  digestive 
system,  diseases  very  generally  related  to 
the  water  supply  (Trenton  uses  raw 
Delaware  river  water),  diseases  now 
believed  by  experts  to  be  largely  pre- 
ventable; that  of  the  other  causes  of 
death,  tuberculosis  (much  of  it  prevent- 
able also)  was  responsible  for  one-sixth 
of  the  total  number ;  that  this  tuberculosis 
death  rate  was  244.4  per  100,000  of  the 
population,  a  figure  nearly  fifty  per  cent 
higher  than  the  average  rate  for  all  of 
the  United  States  in  which  vital  statistics 
are  recorded ;  that  the  number  of  persons 
killed  by  accident  in  Trenton  in  1909  was 
at  the  rate  of  113.2  to  the  100,000  of  the 
population,  the  number  being  greater 
than  all  the  deaths  in  the  year  from  ty- 
phoid, malaria,  smallpox,  measles,  diph- 
theria, meningitis,  influenza,  and  whoop- 
ing-cough put  together;  that  at  this  rate 
it  would  take  only  about  two  generations 
to  kill  as  many  persons  as  were  killed 
on  both  sides  at  Gettysburg;  that  the 
death  rate  from  all  causes,  in  1909,  was 
17.5  in  1000  persons — a  death  rate  higher 
than  that  of  New  York,  Chicago,  Phila- 
delphia, Boston,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland, 


or  Buffalo — higher  also  than  that  of  any 
of  the  following  cities  which  are  nearer 
Trenton's  own  size:  Indianapolis, 
Springfield,  Mass;  Rochester,  N.  Y. ; 
Harrisburg,  Reading,  Scranton,  Paterson, 
Camden,  or  Newark,  and  20  per  cent 
higher  than  in  some  of  these. 

Civic  and  health  facts  of  this  sort,  com- 
ing to  an  audience  which  on  the  day  be- 
fore, when  the  question  was  raised,  was 
unable  to  give  the  city's  tuberculosis  death 
rate  for  any  recent  year,  were  a  chal- 
lenge. It  was  accepted,  and  in  less  than 
a  week  plans  were  outlined  for  beautify- 
ing the  city,  improving  health  conditions, 
and  federating  relief  agencies.  Not  the 
least  among  the  good  results  of  the  week 
was  the  co-operation  developed  between 
organizations  and  individuals  working 
for  city  and  individual  improvement,  for 
the  exchange  of  data  and  the  formula- 
tion of  plans. 

WHAT  IS  READ 
IN     AMERICA 

A  layman  at  a  convention  of  librarians 
nowadays  might  almost  feel  himself  at  a 
conference  of  charities  or  some  other 
gathering  of  social  workers.  Little  is 
said— at  least  on  the  program — of  the 
technique  of  cataloguing  and  other  mat- 
ters that  go  on  behind  the  stacks,  and 
much  of  the  ways  in  which  the  librarian 
may  make  his  place  one  of  prime  social 
importance  in  his  community. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey Library  Association  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Library  Club  at  Atlantic  City  the 
principal  address  was  on  Outside  the 
Walls.  It  was  an  urgent  message  to 
librarians  to  do  their  necessary  office 
work  quickly,  and  then  get  out  among  the 
people.  James  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  director  of 
the  New  York  State  Library  and  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion, who  was  the  speaker,  would  reverse 
the  customary  method  of  circulating 
books.  That  involved  a  librarian  in  his 
library  giving  out  books  to  those  who 
asked  for  them.  Mr.  Wyer  would  have 
the  librarian  go  first,  and  the  books  fol- 
low him.  The  librarian  should  join  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  call  on  the  teach- 
ers, the  ministers,  the  superintendents  of 
factories,  accept  every  opportunity  to 
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speak  in  public,  meet  every  one  possible 
in  his  city.  Then  he  can  arrange  for 
wider  distribution ;  comparatively  few 
people  seek  out  books  in  a  library,  but 
nearly  every  one  will  read  them  if  they 
are  made  easy  of  access  in  school,  and 
factory,  and  home. 

Further,  a  librarian  who  was  such  a 
"mixer"  as  he  described  would  know 
something  of  what  the  American  people 
read-  Mr.  Wyer  said:  "The  American 
people  do  far  the  greater  part  of  their 
reading  outside  the  walls  or  even  beyond 
the  influence  of  the  libraries."  They  read 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  books,  in  the 
order  named.  Newspapers  are  first,  "but 
a  negligible  fraction  of  them  are  read 
in  the  library,  and  the  library's  attitude 
rds  newspapers  for  current  reading 
an<l  newspaper  reading  rooms  is  increas- 
ingly inhospitable," 

'  The  magazines  "most  read  are  not 
read  in  the  library  or  found  in  library 
reading  rooms" — indeed  Mr.  Wyer  be- 
lieves that  the  very  names  of  some  of  the 
most  popular  magazines  are  unknown  to 
librarians.  The  ten  of  largest  circulation 
are  Woman's  World,  Ladiei'  Home  Jour- 
nal. Saturday  Evening  Post,  Comfort, 
Yickery  and  Hill  list  (a  group  of  several 
periodicals),  Associated  Sunday  Maga- 
zines, McCall's,  Home  Life,  Delineator, 
and  Munsey's. 

So,  too,  with  books: 

Not  tho«e  of  the  dubious  literary  aristocracy 
who  make  up  the  Bookman's  list  of  best  sellers, 
but  Mary  J.  Holmes  and  E.  P.  Roe  are  the 
most  popular  American  authors  with  sales  of 
three  and  five  million  copies  respectively,  and 
Ann  S.  Stephens  and  Marion  Harland  not  far 
behind.  The  works  of  these  authors  dp  not 
appear  in  the  American  Library  Association 
catalogue,  nor  in  any  self-respecting  library's 
best  books  list,  yet  they  are  unimpeachable  in 
morals,  have  undoubted  earnestness  and  sin- 
cerity and  many  touches  of  real  idealism. 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  to  know  what  the 
people  are  reading  we  must  go  outside  the 
walls  of  our  libraries. 

The  descriptive  address  by  Ginton 
Rogers  Woodruff,  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Municipal  League,  on  civic  peri- 
odicals must  have  been  of  great  value  to 
a  librarian  who  wishes  to  keep  his  read- 
ers up  to  date  on  this  very  special  and 
important  element  in  a  modern  library. 
In  the  United  States  there  are  no  less 


than  140  periodicals  which  treat  of  muni- 
cipal government. 

GET  AT  THE  FACTS  TO 
SETTLE  EXPRESS  STRIKE 

After  less  than  four  uneasy  months 
under  the  terms  of  the  settlement  of  last 
November,  a  large  number  «f  Adams 
Express  drivers  in  New  York  went  out 
again  on  March  II.  The  circumstances 
attending  the  present  strike  offer  a  par- 
ticularly good  opportunity  for  applying 
that  clause  in  the  New  York  labor  law 
which  provides  that  the  commissioner  of 
labor  may,  when  he  deems  necessary,  or- 
der an  official  inquiry  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mediation  and  Arbitration,  which  shall, 
in  this  investigation,  exercise  the  same 
powers  as  in  cases  where  arbitration  is 
invited  by  either  party  to  the  dispute. 

This  power  is  suggestive  of  the  Can- 
adian industrial  disputes  act  now  in  force, 
though  it  is  wider  in  application  and  does 
not,  like  the  Canadian  act,  require  the 
suspension  of  hostilities  during  investi- 
gation. It  is  seldom  exercised,  as  it  is 
officially  stated,  on  account  of  the 
expense  involved.  Its  object,  as  has  been 
said  of  the  Canadian  act,  is  to  bring  to 
bear  through  publicity  the  power  of 
well-informed  public  opinion,  which  can 
then  be  relied  upon  to  prevent  or  shorten 
the  disturbance. 

The  latest  example  of  the  use  of  com- 
pulsory investigation  in  New  York  was 
in  the  trouble  at  the  International  Paper 
Pulp  Company's  mills  last  May  which 
involved  3,000  employes,  more  than  half 
the  total  number  in  all  the  mills  of  the 
company. 

After  two  months'  strike  the  incon- 
venience caused  business  men  by  the 
vastly  decreased  output  of  the  mills,  and 
the  military  supervision  required  by  dis- 
order aroused  so  loud  a  public  clamor 
for  arbitration  that  a  compulsory 
investigation  was  begun  on  May  19. 
The  publicity  given  by  this  investigation 
had  much  to  do  with  bringing  about  a 
speedy  settlement.  Even  more  important, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Bureau  of  Arbitra- 
tion, the  investigation  cleared  up  unset- 
tled questions  that  had  made  trouble 
periodically  either  between  employer  and 
employes  or  between  different  groups  of 
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employes,  and  put  both  sides  in  better 
relations  with  each  other  than  had  ex- 
isted for  years. 

The  announcement  by  the  commission- 
er of  labor  that  he  was  about  to  direct 
the  Board  of  Arbitration  to  exercise  its 
powers  in  the  last  express  strike  is  be- 
lieved to  have  had  considerable  influence 
in  bringing  about  a  speedy  settlement. 

The  question  at  issue  in  the  express 
strike  seems  to  call  especially  for  a  thor- 
ough investigation  into  what  has  been 
going  on  since  the  November  settlement. 
The  power  of  bringing  public  opinion  to 
bear  by  bringing  the  facts  to  light,  and 
of  clearing  the  air  between  the  parties 
to  a  controversy,  is  a  strong  argument  in 
favor  of  compulsory  investigation.  One 
member  of  the  Board  of  Arbitration  has 
recommended  that  when  a  strike  has 
reached  such  proportions  that  the  militia 
is  called  out,  this  very  act  should  auto- 
matically carry  with  it  compulsory  inves- 
tigation and  publicity  in  regard  to  causes. 

TO  PREVENT   NEXT 
SUMMER'S  DEATHS 

With  the  sites  chosen  for  the  fifteen 
municipal  milk  depots  which  are  soon  to 
be  established  by  New  York,  the  equip- 
ment and  'administrative  details  decided 
upon,  and  the  conditions  of  the  agree- 
ments for  supplying  milk  very  largely 
settled,  the  Department  of  Health  expects 
to  have  all  stations  in  operation  by  early 
April.  Since  Manhattan  already  has 
thirty-one  volunteer  stations  the  year 
round  while  Brooklyn  has  but  four,  with 
a  large  area  in  need  of  them,  nine  depots 
will  be  located  in  Brooklyn,  five  will  be 
in  Manhattan — four  of  them  on  the  East 
Side  below  Fourteenth  street,  and  one  in 
the  Bronx  in  an  Italian  neighborhood 
which  had  a  high  infant  mortality  last 
summer. 

The  appropriation  by  the  city  of  $40,- 
ooo  will  supply  five  supervising  inspec- 
tors, physicians,  who  will  be  at  each  of 
three  stations  on  two  days  in  the  week; 
fifteen  nurses  and  fifteen  assistant 
nurses,  and  five  cleaners.  Stations  will 
be  open  every  day,  including  Sundays. 
The  city  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
cash  transactions  involved  in  the  sale  of 
this  milk,  but  will  enter  into  agreements 


with  milk  producers  guaranteeing  the 
quality  and  fixing  maximum  prices  which 
may  be  charged. 

The  municipality  gives  no  outdoor  re- 
lief. Mothers  who  cannot  pay  for  milk 
are  not  to  be  relieved  by  below-cost  sales ; 
they  will  be  relieved  through  funds  raised 
by  the  New  York  Milk  Committee  and 
distributed  by  the  large  local  relief  organ- 
izations after  investigation. 

The  department  has  determined  upon 
two  grades  of  milk  suitable  for  infant 
feeding,  which  dealers  using  the  stations 
must  agree  to  furnish.  "Baby  Raw  Milk 
No.  i"  must  either  conform  to  the  re- 
quirements laid  down  for  certified  milk 
by  the  milk  commissions  of  the  Coun- 
ty Medical  Societies,  or  must  be  "guar- 
anteed" milk  which  -is  produced  on 
farms  holding  permits  therefor  from  the 
Board  of  Health.  The  requirements 
for  guaranteed  milk  are  practically  iden- 
tical with  those  for  certified  milk.  "Ba- 
bies' Pasteurized  Milk  No.  2"  must  be 
from  farms  holding  certificates  from  the 
department  showing  that  at  least  seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  the  rules  and  regulations 
governing  the  production  and  handling 
of  milk  have  been  complied  with. 

The  New  York  Milk  Committee  esti- 
mates that  sixty  additional  depots  are 
needed  to  save  the  babies  who  die  need- 
lessly in  Manhattan  each  year.  To  es- 
tablish and  maintain  these  depots  and 
provide  relief  for  one  year,  the  commit- 
tee figures  that  $300,000  will  be  required. 
Since  no  further  city  appropriation  is 
available  before  next  year,  the  commit- 
tee, which  now  conducts  four  depots  of 
the  same  type  as  those  to  be  opened  by 
the  Health  Department,  has  undertaken 
an  energetic  campaign  to  raise  as  large 
a  part  as  possible  of  the  sum  necessary 
for  establishing  new  depots  this  summer. 

EDITORIAL  GRIST 
MINNESOTA  LEADS 

If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  get 
hold  of  Part  II  of  the  Twelfth  Biennial 
Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Industries 
and  Commerce  of  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota, zoop-.ro,  don't  throw  it  away  or  lay 
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it  on  the  top  shelf  to  be  thrown  away 
next  year.  Read  it.  Minnesota  is  the 
first  state  which  has  made  an  effort  to 
count  its  killed  and  injured,  and  this 
report  is  a  record  of  the  first  year's 
count.  It  is  the  most  complete  statis- 
tical study  of  work-accidents  that  has 
yet  appeared  in  this  country. 

In  1909,  at  the  same  time  that  it  cre- 
ated a  commission  on  employers'  liability 
as  eleven  other  states  have  done,  the 
Legislature  of  Minnesota  was  wise 
enough  to  pass  a  law  requiring  "every 
employer  of  labor  engaged  in  industrial 
pursuits"  to  make  a  report  of  any  and 
all  accidents  to  his  employes  within  tbe 
scope  of  their  employment.  This  report 
must  include  not  only  the  usual  informa- 
tion as  to  "age,  sex,  occupation,"  "cause, 
nature,  and  extent  of  injury,"  but  also, 
"the  wages  of  the  injured  person,"  "a 
statement  of  all  expenses,  costs,  damages, 
and  compensation  to  which  the  employer 
is  put  on  account  of  the  injury," — and  a 
good  deal  of  other  information. 

New  York  state,  which  requires  rail- 
roads, and  gas,  and  electric  corporations 
to  report  accidents  to  the  Public  Service 
Commissions,  and  requires  the  reporting 
of  accidents  in  factories,  mines,  tunnels, 
and  quarries,  and  since  September,  1910, 
in  construction,  excavation,  and  en- 
gineering work — to  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment— probably  goes  as  far  in  collecting 
accident  statistics  as  any  other  state  in 
the  Union  except  Minnesota.  The  new 
law  in  Minnesota  really  makes  complete 
work-accident  statistics  possible.  It  ap- 
parently requires  the  reporting  of  acci- 
dents in  all  employments  in  industries 
conducted  for  gain  or  profit.  One  of  the 
most  significant  things  about  this  first 
report  is  that  although  the  statistics  must 
be  very  incomplete  in  the  industries 
where  employers  are  not  yet  used  to  re- 
p«  'rting.  and  where  the  Labor  Department 
must  depend  largely  upon  the  newspapers 
for  their  first  notification  of  accidents — 
they  already  indicate  what  a  very  large 
number  of  accidents  occur  of  a  class 
which  in  all  other  states  go  quite  unre- 
corded. Thus  the  total  record  for  the 
year  in  Minnesota  industries  was  342 
deaths,  and  10.463  injuries.  Of  course 
the  great  majority  of  these  occur  in  rail- 


roading, mining,  manufacture  and  lum- 
ber industries.  But  37  deaths  and  717 
injuries  come  under  "contracting";  4 
deaths  and  52  injuries  under  "hotels  and 
mercantile" ;  7  deaths  and  17  injuries 
under  "livery  and  teaming" ;  12  deaths 
and  51  injuries  under  "agriculture,"  and 
>o  on. 

The  report  on  accidents  is  the.work  of 
Don  D.  Lescohier,  special  agent  of  the 
bureau.  It  is  at  once  graphic  in  a  hu- 
man sort  of  way,  and  practical  in  its 
incisive  analysis.  A  table  showing  the 
personal  cause  of  accidents  according  to 
the  employer's  opinion  is  an  example  of 
its  illuminating  features.  In  only  10  per 
cent  of  cases  did  the  employer  blame  the 
accident  exclusively  on  the  injured  work- 
men's negligence  while  in  61  per  cent  he 
laid  it  altogether  to  trade  hazard.  (In 
4  cases  or  10  per  cent  the  employer  ac- 
tually reported  the  accidents  as  due  to 
his  own  negligence!)  There  is  a  most 
interesting  tabulation  of  Minnesota  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  in  employers'  lia- 
bility cases  during  the  past  two  years. 

In  all  but  25  out  of  120  cases  there 
was  a  judgment  for  the  plaintiff  in  the 
trial  court  and  most  of  these  judgments 
were  affirmed.  If  Minnesota  is  typical, 
the  western  courts  must  lean  more 
toward  the  injured  workman  in  inter- 
preting the  liability  law  than  the  courts 
in  some  of  our  eastern  states,  Pennsyl- 
vania for  instance. 

A  special  investigation  of  300  cases 
was  conducted  by  the  department,  the 
results  of  which  are  given  in  tabular 
form,  and  also  in  the  form  of  a  digest. 
Two  cases  can  be  quoted  from  the  latter 
to  show  the  unusually  interesting  way  in 
which  the  facts  are  presented : 

13.  Assistant  engineer  at  a  municipal  elec- 
tric plant  A  gasoline  engine  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor  about  three  feet  from  a 
valve  and  the  shaft  upon  which  it  operates.  A 
clutch  on  the  valve  shaft  was  about  three  feet 
from  the  floor,  on  the  side  toward  the  engine, 
and  revolved  rapidly. 

Deceased  had  orders  to  open  the  valve  be- 
fore he  started  the  engine.  The  supposition  is 
that  he  forgot  to  do  so  before  he  started  the 
engine,  but  stooped  over  to  do  so  afterward. 
He  wore  a  loose  flapping  jacket,  which  prob- 
ably blew  against  the  clutch.  He  was  whirled 
about  the  end  of  the  shaft,  striking  the  floor 
each  time  as  he  went  around  and  was  killed. 

The'  deceased  was  notoriously  careless  and 
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had  been  served  with  a  ten-day  notice  of  dis- 
missal. On  the  seventh  day  he  was  killed. 

Both  the  city  and  the  deceased  were  at  fault. 
The  place  where  he  was  killed  was  unneces- 
sarily dangerous  and  has  since  been  protected. 
The  man  had  been  warned  of  the  danger  of 
wearing  a  loose  jacket.  A  wife  and  two-year- 
old  child  survived  his  death.  Injured  carried 
$200  insurance  in  addition  to  $800  fraternal 
insurance.  The  city  offered  to  settle  for  $250. 
Funeral  expenses,  $75;  wages.  $10. 

14.  Boy  laborer  at  lumber  mill ;  fourteen  and 
one-half  years  old.  Attempted  to  climb  from 
one  floor  to  the  other  in  the  mill  on  the  rope 
that  is  used  to  run  the  elevator.  Slipped  and 
fell  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  Funeral  ex- 
penses, $116.50.  Employer  paid  funeral  ex- 
penses and  gave  six  months'  wages,  $78;  wages 

fo- 
il has  been  noticed,  both  in  our  field  of  in- 
vestigations and  in  the  accident  reports  sent 
in  by  employers,  that  a  much  larger  per  cent 
of  the  accidents  to  boys  and  girls  under  twen- 
ty-one years  of  age  are  due  to  personal  care- 
lessness or  recklessness  than  of  accidents  to 
persons  of  imturer  years.  This  raises  the 
question,  where  shall  we  draw  the  line  as  to 
what  constitutes  personal  negligence?  Shall 
we  hold  every  person  to  the  standard  of  per- 
,  feet  common  sense,  judgment  and  care,  and 
say  that  every  accident  due  to  human  fprget- 
fulness,  thoughtlessness,  pverconfidence,  ignor- 
ance, recklessness,  etc.,  is  an  accident  caused 
by  negligence?  If  so,  w"e  shall  double  the  per- 
centage due  to  the  indifference,  carelesseness 
or  deliberate  refusal  to  spend  for  the  work- 
man's protection  upon  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployer. 

On  the -other  hand,  shall  we  recognize  hu- 
man frailties — forgetfulness,  recklessness  (par- 
ticularly of  the  young)  ignorance,  faulty  judg- 
ment, misunderstanding  of  orders  or  processes, 
etc.,  as  being  unavoidable,  non-eradicable  and 
inevitable,  as  cave-ins,  washouts,  broken  ma- 
chinery, and  runaway  horses? 

For  those  who  are  studying  the  prob- 
lem of  prevention,  Chapters  V  to  XIV, 
which  contain  a  detailed  discussion  of 
the  causes  of  accidents  actually  reported 
in  different  industries,  are  most  valu- 
able. The  live,  practically  useful  manner 
in  which  these  statistics  are  presented  is 
illustrated  in  the  following  paragraphs : 

SCAFFOLDS 

More  than  one-half  of  those  injured  by 
falling  fell  from  scaffolds.  In  twenty-four 
cases  the  scaffolds  broke  because  made  of  de- 
fective materials,  or  because  constructed  in  a 
slip-shod  manner.  A  few  illustrations  will 
make  this  clear:  A  carpenter  was  working  on 
a  scaffold  about  the  eaves  of  a  new  house 
when  he  stepped  on  a  defective  plank  and  fell 
through  the  scaffold,  sustaining  body  bruises. 
Another  carpenter  fell  twenty  feet  while 
working  on  an  elevator  because  a  defective 
timber  in  the  supports  of  the  scaffold  caused 


the  scaffold  to  fall.  He  injured  his  head  and 
dislocated  his  shoulder.  Twelve  other  acci- 
dents in  similar  ways,  one  of  them  fatal,  and 
a  ninth  because  a  scaffold  was  not  strong 
enough  to  support  the  amount  of  cement  blocks 
,  that  a  mason  piled  on  it.  These  accidents  due 
to  poor  construction  are  frequently  chargeable 
to  the  workmen.  An  electrician  working  on  • 
a  scaffold  fell  off,  supposedly  because  he  step- 
ped off  backwards.  He  had  rearranged  the 
scaffolding  carelessly.  A  structural  iron 
worker  was  removing  planking  from  a  scaf- 
fold on  which  he  had  been  working  when  a 
needle-beam,  insecurely  fastened  in  a  loop  of 
rope,  slipped  out  and  caused  him  to  fall  two 
stories.  A  painter  was  hanging  a  swinging 
scaffold.  He  placed  the  stirrups  too  far  apart. 
When  he  got  on  the  platform  the  boards 
slipped  out  of  the  stirrups  and  allowed  him  to 
fall  to  the  street.  His  partner  had  warned 
him  that  the  scaffold  was  not  safe  and  refused 
to  go  on  it.  Four  men  were  hurt  while  build- 
ing or  tearing  down  scaffolds.  In  one  case 
the  workman  was  careless  and  did  not  prop- 
erly fasten  his  supports.  In  two  cases  the 
scaffold  broke.  In  the  other  the  man  slipped. 

Defective  scaffolds  are  not  the  only  kind 
that  cause  men  to  fall.  As  large  a  number  of 
men  were  injured  by  stepping  backwards  from 
scaffolds  or  losing  their  balance  while  working 
on  them  as  by  falling  because  the  scaffolds 
broke.  These  accidents  are  all  very  similar. 

"Mr.   lost   his  balance   while  at   work 

on  a  scaffold  at  the  building  and  broke 

his  leg."  "Mr.  —  —  stepped  backwards  off  of 
a  scaffold  today  and  sustained  painful  bruises 

and  internal  injuries."     "Mr.  fell  from  a 

scaffold  while  repairing  a  house  today  and 
broke  his  arm  in  two  places."  Occasionally 
a  different  element  enters  into  the  causes  as 
in  an  accident  to  a  roofer  working  on  a  scaf- 
fold who  lost  his  balance  while  trying  to 
open  a  window  and  fell  seventy-five  feet  to 
his  death. 

LAUNDRIES 

It  is  quite  certain  that  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
has  been  unable  in  the  past  year  to  gain  any 
satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  number  of  laun- 
dry accidents  that  have  occurred.  Only  three 
serious  and  five  severe  accidents  were  re- 
ported, but  it  is  beyond  question  that  many 
more  occurred.  Six  of  the  accidents  reported 
were  caused  by  machinery,  and  one  by  hot 
water.  The  cause  of  the  other  is  unknown. 
One  of  the  accidents  was  caused  by  a  shaft 
which  caught  the  employe  and  hurled  him  to 
the  floor,  badly  bruising  him.  Three  happened 
on  the  ironing  machine,  or  "mangle."  In  each 
case  a  girl's  hand  was  caught  and  crushed 
under  the  rolls.  One  of  these  girls  lost  a  fin- 
ger and  all  of  them  were  in  danger  of  very 
serious  injury.  Mangle  accidents  are  no 
longer  necessary.  The  automatic  electric  stop 
already  referred  to  in  this  chapter  is  an  ef- 
fectual preventive.  The  most  careless  girl 
cannot  be  injured  when  her  machine  is  equip- 
ped with  one  of -them.  A  laundry  driver's  leg 
was  broken  in  a  runaway,  his  horse  overturn- 
ing the  sleigh. 
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Among  the  appendices  is  included  a 
good  bibliography  on  Industrial  Acci- 
dents, employers'  liability  and  workmen's 
compensation. 

Unusual  as  the  report  is  this  is  in  many 
respects,  its  chief  claim  to  attention  is 
that  it  presents  the  valuable  results  of 
a  comprehensive  accident  reporting  law 
after  one  year's  trial.  The  demonstra- 
tion is  of  national  significance.  Among 
the  appendices  included  in  the  first  re- 
port of  the  New  York  Employers'  Lia- 
bility Commission  last  year,  was  an  esti- 
mate of  the  proportion  of  industrial  ac- 
cidents in  New  York  state  of  which  no 
record  is  kept.  This  was  a  careful  esti- 
mate based  on  a  study  of  coroners'  in- 
quests and  hospital  records.  It  indicated 
that  probably  not  more  than  half  of  the 
serious  and  fatal  accidents  of  employment 
were  reported  at  that  time.  One  of  the 
commission's  recommendations  last  vear 
resulted  in  a  law  requiring  the  reporting 
of  building  accidents.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  when  this  commission  reports  this 
spring  on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of 
Industrial  Accidents,  it  will  follow  the 
lead  of  Minnesota,  and  put  the  New 
York  state  Labor  Department  in  a  posi- 
tion to  collect  and  publish  complete  ac- 
cident statistics,  covering  all  industries — 
an  obviously  necessary  basis  for  intelli- 
gent efforts  toward  accident  prevention. 

EIGHT  HOURS 

JOSEPHINE  GOLDMARK 

N«!irnil  Consumers'  Lrifue 

The  East  and  middle  West  are  left 
far  behind  by  the  new  laws  for  working 
women  in  two  Pacific  states,  California 
and  Washington.  In  both  states  the 
Legislatures  have  just  passed  bills,  now 
awaiting  the  governors'  signatures,  pro- 
viding for  an  eight  hours  day  and  forty- 
eight  hours  week.  These  are  the  first 
comprehensive  eight  hours  laws  for 
women  and  mark  a  notable  advance  in 
the  protection  of  working  women. 

The  text  of  the  Washington  bill  is  not 
yet  at  hand.  The  California  bill  includes 
all  women  "employed  in  any  manufac- 
turing, mechanical,  or  mercantile  estab- 
lishment, laundry,  hotel,  or  restaurant, 
or  telegraph  or  telephone  establishment 
or  office,  or  by  any  express  or  trans- 


portation company."  Small  wonder  that 
an  eye  witness  reports  the  bill  the  "hard- 
est fought  of  the  session !"  It  passed  the 
Assembly  unanimously ;  at  the  final  vote 
in  the  Senate  seven  amendments  were 
offered  from  the  floor,  but  the  bill  finally 
passed  by  a  vote  of  thirty-four  to  five. 

The  opposition  of  the  laundry,  hotel, 
restaurant,  and  fruit  growing  interests 
was  especially  strong,  and  to  the  great 
regret  of  the  bill's  defenders  an  im- 
portant exemption  had  to  be  conceded  in 
order  to  save  the  rest  of  the  measure. 
This  provides  that  the  limitation  of  work- 
ing hours  "shall  not  apply  to  nor  affect 
the  harvesting,  curing,  canning,  or  dry- 
ing any  variety  of  perishable  fruit  or 
vegetable." 

Considering  the  large  number  of 
women  employed  in  the  canneries  and 
the  long  duration  of  the  canning  season 
in  California,  this  exemption  is  particu- 
larly bad.  Yet  the  skill  and  energy 
shown  by  the  defenders  of  the  eight 
hours  bill,  in  and  out  of  the  Legislature 
led  by  Maud  Younger,  suggest  that  at 
another  session  the  women  employed  in 
the  canneries  will  at  least  be  partially 
protected  by  some  limitation  of  their 
working  hours.  A  strong,  though  inef- 
fectual, fieht  was  put  up  against  the  ex- 
emption this  year  with  the  cry  of:  Save 
the  perishable  women !  in  reply  to  the 
canners':  Save  the  perishable  fruit! 

The  same  interests  which  procured  an 
exemption  of  the  law  in  California  were 
successful  in  Washington  also.  Fruit 
and  fish  canning  establishments  are  ex- 
empted but  it  is  especially  provided  that 
if  this  exemption  should  be  held  uncon- 
stitutional by  the  courts,  the  exempted 
industries  shall  be  included  in  the  scope 
of  the  law. 

Bills  providing  for  an  eight  hours  day 
for  women  have  also  been  introduced 
in  Colorado,  Minnesota,  Nevada,  Ohio, 
Montana,  and  Wyoming,  with  chances 
of  being  amended  so  as  to  allow  a  larger 
working  day.  In  Colorado  the  Manu- 
facturers' Association  through  its  presi- 
dent, T.  E.  Williams,  has  issued  an  ad- 
dress to  the  state  Senate  in  opposition 
to  the  proposed  law.  asserting  that  their 
"charity  accounts  alone  will  run  more 
than  $2,000  per  year  each,  besides  a  great 
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deal  more  that  we  do  not  keep  track  of," 
and  feelingly  asks  the  senators:  "Do 
you  gentlemen  believe  that  business  men 
who  interest  themselves  and  give  liberal- 
ly to  such  charities  that  I  mention,  need 
any  legislation  to  make  them  care  for 
the  health,  happiness,  and  welfare  of 
their  own  female  employes?" 

Some  other  important  pending  bills 
designed  to  shorten  women's  hours  of  la- 
bor are  as  follows: 

In  Illinois  it  is  proposed  to  extend  the 
present  ten  hours  law,  which  applies  only 
to  women  employed  in  factories  and 
laundries,  so  as  to  include  women  em- 
ployed in  mercantile  establishments,  ho- 
tels, restaurants,  telephone  offices,  etc. 

In  Missouri,  after  a  most  effective 
campaign,  a  bill  passed  the  House,  pro- 
hibiting the  employment  of  women  em- 
ployed in  factories  and  laundries  more 
than  nine  hours  in  one  day  and  fifty-four 
hours  in  one  week.  In  the  Senate,  it  was 
amended  so  as  to  include  mercantile  es- 
tablishments. The  House  has  accepted 
this  amendment  and  the  bill  awaits  Gov- 
ernor Badley's  signature. 

In  Wisconsin  and  New  Jersey  bills  are 
pending  which  provide  for  a  ten  hours 
day  for  women. 

The  bill  before  the  Delaware  Legis- 
lature prohibits  the  employment  of  any 
adult  woman  more  than  ten  hours  in  any 
day,  and  the  employment  of  any  girl  un- 
der eighteen  years  more  than  nine  hours 
in  any  day.  Special  opposition  has  arisen 
to  the  section  which  forbids  the  employ- 
ment of  adult  women  after  10  p.  M.  and 
of  girls  under  eighteen  years  after  7 
p.  M. 

In  New  York  a  bill  is  before  the  Legis- 
lature which  seeks  to  remedy  the  present 
provision  of  the  labor  law  permitting  the 
employment  of  women  in  factories  twelve 
hours  in  one  day,  provided  that  the  week- 
ly total  does  not  exceed  sixty  hours. 
Four  vears  ago  the  New  York  law  was 
amended  so  as  to  reduce  the  maximum 
hours  in  factories  from  fourteen  to  twelve 
hours  in  one  day,  but  the  law  has  re- 
mained practically  non-enforcible  on  ac- 
count of  the  shifting  schedule  which  it 
allows.  The  new  bill  follows  the  Michi- 
gan statute  of  1900).  It  limits  women's 
work  in  factories  to  nine  hours  in  one 
day.  except  that  women  may  be  employed 


ten  hours  if  the  total  week's  work  does 
not  exceed  fifty-four  hours.  The  bill  is 
strongly  urged  by  organized  labor,  but 
a  favorable  hearing  before  the  Assembly 
committee  has  been  followed  by  violent 
opposition. 

In  connection  with  such  state  action 
for  reducing  women's  hours  of  labor, 
mention  should  here  be  made  of  a  bill 
introduced  into  Congress  by  Senator  La 
Follette,  shortly  before  it  adjourned.  This 
was  done  at  the  instance  of  the  National 
Consumers'  League.  Since  the  child  la- 
bor law  of  the  District  of  Columbia  pro- 
tects from  overwork  girls  up  to  the  age 
of  sixteen  years  only,  all  young  girls 
over  sixteen  years  as  well  as  adult  women 
may  be  employed  any  number  of  hours. 
While  the  number  of  women  employed 
in  manufacture  in  the  District  is  not 
large,  many  are  working  in  the  laundries, 
stores,  hotels,  etc.,  in  Washington. 

The  bill  drawn  by  the  National  Con- 
sumers' League  provides  for  a  ten  hours 
working  day  and  a  working  week  of 
sixty  hours  for  women  employed  in  any 
kind  of  manufacture,  including  dress- 
making and  millinery  establishments,  in 
stores,  hotels,  and  restaurants,  or  by  any 
express  or  transportation  company,  or  in 
the  transmission  or  distribution  of  tele- 
graph or  telephone  messages.  It  also 
prohibits  the  night  work  of  women  be- 
tween 10  P.  M.  and  7  A.  M. — a  form  of 
work  which  fourteen  European  nations 
have  agreed,  by  international  treaty,  to 
abolish,  but  which  is  prohibited  in  only 
three  American  states,  Massachusetts, 
Indiana,  and  Nebraska! 

GRAFT,  CHILDHOOD,  AND 
THE  CHURCH 

RUDOLPH  I.  COFFEE 

Tree  of  Lite  Synagogue,  Pidsburgh 

On  February  15,  The  Voters'  League 
of  Pittsburgh  issued  a  bulletin  concern- 
ing the  public  schools  of  the  city.  The 
opening  sentence  of  that  report  said  that 
the  schools  "are  operated  under  a  sys- 
tem inviting  dishonesty  and  incompe- 
tency."  Facts  were  given  which  clearly 
proved  both  contentions.  So  remark- 
able was  this  expose  that  it  was  published 
all  over  the  land.  What  effect  did  the 
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publication  of  this  report  have  upon 
Pittsburgh  ? 

To  understand  the  situation,  a  brief 
outline  of  the  school  system  is  needed: 

There  is  a  central  board  of  Pittsburgh,  and 
a  central  board  of  Allegheny,  and  in  Pitts- 
burgh there  are  forty-six  and  in  Allegheny 
fifteen  sub-districts,  with  412  school  directors. 
Each  of  the  sixty-one  sub-districts  and  the 
two_  central  boards  is  a  separate  business  or- 
ganization, with  power  to  raise  tax  and  spend 
money.  Thus  there  are  sixty-three  distinct 
and  separate  books  of  account,  sixty-three 
different  business  aggregations,  each  engaged 
in  large  operations.1 

The  schools  of  Allegheny  are  better 
managed,  and  will  not  be  further  men- 
tioned in  this  review. 

An  analysis  of  the  personnel  of  the 
school  directors  by  the  Voters'  League 
showed  that 

there  are  fourteen  bartenders  and  saloon 
keepers;  thirty-eight  directors  holding  public 
jobs;  seven  who  have  no  legitimate  occupa- 
tion, (such  as  professional  gamblers  and  the 
like) ;  thirty-six  laborers,  including  the  lowest 
grade  of  unskilled  mill-workers,  drivers, 
watchmen,  and  waiters;  there  are  sixteen  con- 
tractors and  builders,  some  of  whom  are  en- 
gaged in  public  school  contracting;  nineteen 
storekeepers,  a  majority  of  whom  own  small 
grocery  stores ;  twenty-three  workmen  engaged 
in  the  various  trades,  such  as  machinists, 
plumbers,  tailors,  barbers,  printers,  carpen- 
ters, plasterers,  etc. ;  five  conducting  small  real 
estate  and  insurance  businesses;  thirty-seven 
clerks,  including  bookkeeper,  collectors,  and 
salesmen. — seven  prominent  men  throughout 
the  city  in  business  life;  twenty-four  in  pro- 
fessional occupations,  thirteen  physicians,  six 
dentists,  and  three  attorneys.  Of  those  hold- 
ing positions,  such  as  managers,  secretaries, 
auditors,  superintendents,  and  foremen,  there 
arc  twenty-two.  The  good  boards  being  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  good  men,  few  good 
men  are  left  to  leaven  the  other  boards. 

The  above  shows  the  caliber  of  the 
men  "who  by  lack  of  educational  advan- 
tages and  business  training  could  not,  no 
matter  how  honest,  be  expected  to  ad- 
minister properly  the  affairs  of  an  edu- 
cational system  requiring  special  knowl- 
edge and  where  millions  are  spent  each 
year."  These  facts  explain  how  the  in- 
creased expenditures  for  school  purposes 
during  the  years  1900-1009  amounted  to 
fifty-four  per  cent,  while  the  number  of 
pupil«  increased  but  twenty-three  per 
cent. 

>8*<>   the    Elementary   Schools   of    HttsbnrKh,    by 
I.I  In  V.  North.       (The  PItttborrt   Survey  finding*.) 
and  the  Common*.  March  fl.  1900. 


The  Bulletin  contains  many  specific 
instances  of  deliberate  graft.  In  many 
schools  the  board  gives  an  annual  picnic. 
"Some  of  these  school  picnics  have  been 
nothing  more  than  drunken  orgies  for 
the  directors  and  their  dissolute  and  dis- 
reputable friends."  A  man  who  con- 
fessed to  the  Voters'  Leagjue  said,  "I 
recollect  one  picnic  where  ...  I  paid  a 
board  $1,400  graft.  The  picnic  itself 
cost  but  $1,500.  The  original  check  made 
out  to  me  was  for  $2,000  covering  all 
the  tickets  originally  for  which  I  gave 
proper  receipts.  The  directors  brought 
this  check  to  me  after  the  picnic  for 
their  refund  which  amounted  to  $1,400." 

The  central  board  is  no  better  man- 
aged than  the  sub-districts."  For  fifteen 
years  a  constant  effort  was  made  to  pro- 
vide additional  high  school  facilities. 
"Up  to  this  time  the  board,  according  to 
a  report  submitted  to  it,  has  paid  out  to 
architects  and  attorneys  $16,000  and  bills 
have  been  filed  against  it  by  architects 
amounting  to  $122,050  more,  and  has 
nothing  to  show  for  it." 

One  month  ago,  this  report  was  made 
to  the  citizens  of  Pittsburgh.  Every 
newspaper  contained  the  findings  and 
commented  editorially.  Not  a  single  pa- 
per denied  the  truth  of  the  charges. 
There  were  the  statements  about  the  di- 
rectors, about  a  fifteen-year  struggle  for 
a  high  school  and  no  advance  made, 
about  school  money  deposited  in  Pitts- 
burgh banks  these  past  ten  years  amount- 
ing to  $21,566,000,  yet  only  $129,584  had 
been  received  in  interest  on  deposits, 
while  over  a'  million  dollars  had  been 
paid  for  interest  charges  during  the  same 
period!!!  The  district  attorney  said  the 
charges  were  not  new,  for  he  possessed 
like  information.  The  secretary  of  the 
Teachers  Association  said  the  half  had 
not  been  told.  Almost  every  person  in 
position  to  know  who  was  interviewed 
said  that  the  charges  were  horrible,  but 
true.  Yet  a  full  month  has  passed  and 
not  a  single  step  has  been  taken  by 
anybody.  A  few  days  of  indignation  and 
excitement  followed  the  publication  of 
the  Bulletin,  and  then  the  incident  passed 
as  though  there  had  never  been  such  a 
report.  It  was  scandal  enough  that  the 
facts  were  true,  but  the  real  scandal  con- 
sists in  the  apparent  submission  of  the 
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people  to  the  published  conditions. 
When  the  Bulletin  was  made  public 
righteous  people  said  that  greater  scan- 
dal than  this  was  impossible.  Yet  a 
lower  level  has  actually  been  reached  in 
the  seeming  tolerance  of  the  voters  of 
Pittsburgh  to  the  continuance  of  the  con- 
ditions reported. 

The  Voters'  League  published  the 
facts  and  that  finished  its  function.  The 
league  was  under  no  obligation  to  prose- 
cute the  guilty  men.  In  the  first  place 
it  would  have  required  an  enormous  sum 
of  money,  and  then,  against  whichever 
men  it  brought  charges,  there  would  be 
a  cry  that  others  equally  guilty  had  been 
protected.  To  be  effective  the  proceed- 
ings against  the  guilty  parties  must  come 
from  the  people  affected.  It  was  thought 
that  these  charges  would  rouse  the  public 
conscience,  and  that  in  every  school  dis- 
trict of  this  city  the  people  would  rise 
and  remove  the  men  who  had  fattened 
at  the  expense  of  innocent  children. 
Nothing  has  happened,  absolutely  noth- 
ing, and  the  schools  are  being  conducted 
today  as  they  were  before  publicity  was 
given  this  terrible  indictment. 

Indirectly  an  excellent  result  has  been 
accomplished,  but  not  in  Pittsburgh.    In 
the  present  session  of  the  Legislature  at 
Harrisburg  there  is  every  indication  that 
this  pernicious  school  system,  which  has 
so  mercilessly  bound  Pittsburgh  for  the 
last  half  century,  will  be  superseded  by  a 
proper  and  modern  code.    This  Bulletin 
lias  aroused  the  conscience  of  the  state 
to  the  needs  of  the  city,  and  this  mar- 
shalling of  facts  will  prove  a  strong  ar- 
gument in  favor  of  a  change  in  the  law. 
What  excuse  can  there  be  for  the  in- 
difference to  this   report?     Our  public 
schools  are  the  pride  and  boast  of  every 
American  patriot.     Are  Pittsburgh  citi- 
zens the  exception?    Yet  every  summer 
the  subject  of  the  school  system  receives 
attention  when  teachers  are  dropped  for 
no  valid  reason  and  others,  favored  by 
some  directors,  are  chosen  instead;  for 
Pittsburgh  teachers   are  merely   chosen 
from  year  to  year.     The  publication  of 
the   Bulletin  called   for  leadership,   but 
no  organization   arose  to   continue   the 
unfinished  work  begun   by   the   Voters' 
League.    Here  a  moral  question  was  in- 


volved, and  the  minister!)  of  every  de- 
nomination should  have  joined  as  one 
man  to  correct  this  abuse,  for  are  they 
not  to  mould  and  to  lead  public  opinion 
instead  of  following  it?  There  are 
strong,  able,  and  eloquent  clergymen 
among  the  various  denominations  in 
Pittsburgh,  and  in  many  pulpits  this  Bul- 
letin was  used  as  a  text  to  preach  burn- 
ing words.  But  the  system  is  wrong; 
ministers  must  labor  together  for  effect- 
ive work.  Had  they  been  united  these 
past  years  and  preached  on  the  common 
platform  that  "righteousness  exalteth  a 
nation"  their  preaching  must  have  borne 
fruit.  It  is  gratifying  that  of  late  the 
church  is  taking  an  interest  in  municipal 
affairs.  Public  meetings  have  been  held 
in  many  of  them  to  discuss  the  new  char- 
ter for  Pittsburgh  and  create  a  sentiment 
to  aid  its  passage  through  the  Legis- 
lature. 

Such  individual  church  and  synagogue 
work,  however  commendable,  cannot 
wield  the  influence  that  would  result 
from  a  united  ministry.  There  will  be 
theological  differences  about  God  and 
how  to  serve  Him,  but  there  can  be  no 
possible  differences  as  to  the  duty  of  the 
church  of  the  future,  and  of  its  ministry, 
when  "sin  lieth  at  the  door."  Agreed 
that  ministers  should  not  interfere  in 
national  politics,  and  perhaps  individual 
clergymen'  attack  problems  that  might 
more  properly  be  left  to  the  scientific  ex- 
pert, but  if  the  ministers  will  not  strive 
to  uplift  the  ideals  of  a  city  they  lose 
their  noblest  power  for  good.  Best  re- 
sults come  from  united  action,  and  with 
such  a  ministry  in  every  large  city  en* 
thusiastically  preaching  "let  justice  flow 
along  like  water  and  righteousness  like 
a  mighty  stream",  municipal  corruption 
would  be  mightily  checked  in  its  destruc- 
tive course.  Let  the  ministers  cease  em- 
phasizing differences  but  combine  and 
make  impossible  in  the  future  such  condi- 
tions as  reported  by  the  Voters'  League. 
Then,  when  people  mention  the  leaders 
in  the  present  moral  fight  against  wrong, 
in  addition  to  such  names  as  Roosevelt, 
Hughes,  Bryan,  Eliot,  and  Jane  Addams, 
there  will  be  found  clergymen  equally 
high  among  the  ethical  leaders  of  this 
nation. 

March  25,   1911. 


CONGESTION  AND  CITIZENSHIP 

Overcrowding  affects  every  phase  of  urban1  life.  The  report  of  the  New  York 
*tty  Commission  on  Congestion  of  Population  assumes  that  it  is  therefore  desir- 
able to  box  the  compass  of  social  refjrm.  and  it  is  in  this  sense  the  first  com- 
prehensive program  put  foncard  by  an  official  body  for  the  largest  city  of  America 
as  a  enmmunity  of  human  beings.  The  program  as  a  whole  and  its  various  pro- 
posals are  noiu  properly  before  the  public  for  criticism  and  for  opposition  or'support 
SURVEY  set  forth  in  brief  the  recommendations  of  the  commission  in  its 
issue  for  March  ir  and  published  an  editorial  on  the  report  as  a  whole  on  March 
Here  are  published  a  series  of  short,  pointed  reviews  b\  experts  in  different 
lines  of  social  work.  IVtth  respect  to  each  subject,  review  were  requested  both 
from  those  who  were  supposedly  for  the  proposals  and  those  who  would  supposedly 
take  issue  with  them.  Hearty  thanks  are  due  to  the  contributors  of  the  fo/loiving 
reviews  received  within  the  limited  time  available  before  the  dale  of  publication. 

™he«,comI5l*lll0n   w"1',.",?  '•Port.  Oh"""*  28.  hnt   Its  findings  were  not  published  hy 
the  City  Record   until   March   7,  and  the   lime   containing   them    Is   entirely   exhausted       Sun 

ttKE^S  datm,  •Pf*91'"1, ln   tn.e  f""  /f">?r(/   for   "»«*    11-      The   commission    will 
IUh  the  report   (In  Its  entirety.  It  Is  to  be  hoped)    In   the  near  future. 


PUBLIC  OUTDOOR  RELIEF 
AND  CONGESTION 

FREDERIC  ALMY 

Sccrctiry  Buffalo  Chiriiy  OrfinliMion  Society 

As  a  result  of  the  radical  report  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Congestion  I  foresee  a  resurrection 
of  public  outdoor  relief  as  a  burning  issue.  It 
was  practically  abolished  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  and  does 
not  now  exist  in  most  of  our  chief  cities.  To 
oppose  it  is  orthodox,  but  the  increasing  atten- 
tion to  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  adequate  re- 
lief, and  the  increasing  development  of  the 
costly  tuberculosis  relief,  are  now  almost 
breaking  the  treasuries  of  many  private  cliari- 
'  table  societies.  In  my  own  society,  for  in- 
stance, all  relief  is  increasing,  and  one-quarter 
of  all  our  relief,  or  $6,000  out  of  $25.000  per 
annum,  now  goes  to  tuberculous  families. 
More  than  one-third  goes  to  widows,  one-tenth 
to  deserted  wives,  and  nearly  three-quarters 
to  families  where  there  is  sickness.  The  con- 
gestion report  proposes  to  renew  public  out- 
door relief  in  New  York  city  for  consumptives 
and  for  widows,  provided  they  remove  from 
congested  sections,  and  live  "under  such  sur- 
roundings as  are  approved."  Both  public  and 
private  out-relief  are  apt  to  be  cruelly  small, 
but  this  very  special  emphasis  given  to  conges- 
tion is  almost  naive.  We  make  regular  school 
attendance  by  the  children  the  chief  condition 
of  our  relief,  and  consider  congestion  import- 
ant but  distinctly  secondary.  Moreover,  pub- 
lic aid  could  not  long  be  given  in  families 
where  the  father  is  dead,  but  refused  where 
he  is  disabled,  and  therefore  a  living  cost  and 
care;  or  given  to  consumptives  and  refused  to 
those  who  have  typhoid.  This  is  really  a  prop- 
osition for  public  outdoor  relief  complete. 

After  more  than  ten  years  of  opposition  to 
public  outdoor  relief  I  find  myself  still  yearn- 
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ing  for  it  on  account  of  its  seemingly  limit- 
less treasury,  if  it  can  be  safeguarded  and 
made  intelligent  as  it  appears  to  be  in  Den- 
mark and  Switzerland.  I  hope  for  it  in  time, 
but  the  arguments  against  it  are  too  serious 
to  be  overturned  easily.  First  is  Thomas 
Mackay's,  that  to  the  imagination  of  the  poor 
the  public  treasury  is  inexhaustible,  and  they 
drop  upon  it  without  thrift  as  they  dare  not 
do  on  private  charity.  Next,  a  large  relief 
fund  often  leads  to  lazy  charity.  Pre-collected 
relief  is  more  carelessly  given  than  relief 
hand-picked  for  special  families.  Again,  pub- 
lic relief  is  not  so  limitless  as  it  seems.  Ac- 
cording to  my  observation  it  is  more  stingy 
everywhere  than  private  relief.  It  not  only 
gives  small,  limited  doles,  with  no  attempt  at 
adequate  pensions,  but  whereas  private  relief 
usually  goes  with  a  plan  and  with  a  friend, 
public  charity  usually  goes  bare.  There  is 
sometimes  a  plan,  but  almost  never  a  friend, 
and  no  effort  to  find  work,  to  find  better  paid 
work,  to  uncover  relatives  who  will  help,  or 
to  alter  conditions.  Of  course  this  can  be 
done  by  public  charity,  but  today  private  char- 
ity is  more  flexible,  patient,  and  resourceful. 
This  is  because  modern  private  charity  be- 
lieves in  adequate  work  as  essential  to  ade- 
quate relief.  "Charity  is  expensive  when  well 
done,"  said  Homer  Folks  to  the  commission 
(City  Record,  page  1897),  but  one  of  the 
advocates  (.before  the  commission)  of  public 
pensions  to  widows  is  president  of  a  private 
relief  society  in  which  no  salaries  arc  paid  to 
visitors.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  this  society 
lacks  money  for  adequate  relief?  Most  re- 
lief by  unguided  volunteers  is  like  pouring 
water  through  a  sieve.  Would  a  volunteer 
cook  be  economical,  or  would  you  eat  the 
food?  Devoted,  untrained  amateurs,  with 
their  scraps  of  time,  are  not  competent  to 
solve  the  difficult  problems  of  broken  lives, 
though  as  auxiliaries  they  are  invaluable. 
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The  standard  of  public  charity  is  fast  rising. 
The  delicate  work  of  placing  out  children  is 
now  well  done  by  public  officials  in  many  states 
and  cities,  but  I  doubt  whether  as  yet  public 
charity  would  support  its  outdoor  rt'ief  with 
competent  paid  service.  There  is  still  a  feel-  ' 
ing  that  anyone  is  competent  to  give  alms, 
whereas  in  fact  relief  is  as  valuable  but  also 
as  dangerous  as  the  powerful  drugs  which  ease 
pain  but  often  create  an  appetite  more  danger- 
ous than  the  pain.  Even  where  there  is  no 
taint  of  pauperism,  the  problems  of  construc- 
tive relief  are  most  difficult.  Bad.  very  bad 
as  private  outdoor  relief  has  been  in  the  van- 
ishing past,  it  has  not  been  so  bad  or  so  nig- 
gardly with  individual  families  as  public  out- 
door relief.  Good  public  outdoor  relief  is  a 
consummation  to  be  hoped  for,  but  in  my 
judgment  its  hour  has  not  yet  come. 

CHARITABLE  RELIEF  AND 
CONGESTION 

HOMER  FOLKS 

Secretary  New  York  Stale  Charities  Aid  Association 

Former  Commissioner  New  York  City 

Department  of  Public  Charities 

The  recommendations  of  the  New  York  City 
Commission  on  Congestion  of  Population  re- 
lating  to    the    promotion    of    the    better    dis- 
tribution of  population  through  municipal  con- 
trol of  charities  and  by  public  outdoor  relief 
are  six  in  number.    The  first  two  contemplate 
the  distribution  of  city  aid  to  the  dependent 
members  of  families  of  consumptives  and  to 
indigent  widows  with  children,  such  distribu- 
tion to  .be  under  the  control  of   a  board   of 
trustees  constituted  in  some  such  manner  as 
the  board  of  trustees  of  Bellevue  and  Allied 
Hospitals,    and    presumably   containing   in   its 
membership    persons    actively    identified    with 
societies  haying  to  do  with  the  relief  of  the 
poor  in  their  homes.     That  the  private  relief 
societies  in  New  York  city  as  a  whole  have 
failed  to  provide  adequately  for  widows  with 
children  and  for  the  families  of  indigent  con- 
sumptives can  hardly  be  questioned,  since  some 
of  these  societies  admit  it.     There  will,  there- 
fore,  be   considerable   sentiment   in    favor   of 
some  change  by  which  either  private  charity 
for  these  classes  of  dependents  can  be  made 
more   adequate,   or   public  aid   in   some   form 
provided.      The    commission    seems    to    have 
made  a  wholly  gratuitous  but  serious  error  in 
naming   this   board    "Board    of    Trustees    for 
Public   Outdoor    Relief."      Personally   I   have 
felt   disposed   to   favor   some   form  of   public 
relief  for  indigent  widows  with  children,  but 
only  and  emphatically  upon  condition  that  it 
shall  be  radically  different  in  spirit  and  method 
from  ordinary  public  outdoor  relief.    There  is 
an  old  saying  to  the  effect  that  if  you  give  a 
man  a  bad  name  you  might  as  well  hang  him 
at  once.     I  think  this  will  be  true  of  the  new 
plan  proposed  by  the  Congestion  Commission 
for  aiding  the   families  of  consumptives,  and 
indigent    widows    and     children,    through     a 
board  of  public  outdoor  relief. 

The  third  recommendation  is  the  establish- 
ment  in  the  comptroller's  office  of  a  bureau 


for  the  supervision  of  charitable  institutions 
whose  property  is  exempt  from  taxation.  To 
this  I  am  wholly  opposed.  I  favor  supervision 
of  charitable  institutions  by  the  State  Board 
of  Charities,  whether  exempt  from  taxation  or 
otherwise.  The  proper  agency  for  such  super- 
vision, in  my  judgment,  is  the  state,  and  the 
sufficient  reason  for  supervision  is  not  ex- 
emption from  taxation,  but  the  protection  of 
beneficiaries  from  neglect,  abuse,  or  improper 
or  unwise  treatment. 

The  fourth  recommendation  is  that  the  city 
encourage  the  removal  of  charitable  institu- 
tions, except  emergency  hospitals  and  similar 
institutions,  from  the  congested  districts.  The  • 
commission  doubtless  has  in  mind  orphan 
asylums,  homes  for  the  aged,  and  similar  in- 
stitutions, most  of  which  receive  city  aid.  Its 
suggestion  that  the  city  use  the  leverage  of  its 
per  capita  payment  to  induce  the  institutions  to 
remove  to  suburban  or  rural  surroundings  is 
excellent.  From  every  point  of  view  the  re- 
moval of  these  institutions  to  rural  surround- 
ings where  land  is  cheap,  where  the  cottage 
system  can  be  adopted,  and  where  agricultural 
and  horticultural  training  can  be  given,  is 
greatly  to  be  desired,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
urgent  needs  in  connection  with  New  York's 
charities. 

The  fifth  recommendation  is  that  the  city 
acquire  tracts  of  land  in  the  outlying  boroughs 
for  extending  the  work  of  the  New  York 
City  Farm  Colony,  and  also  for  teaching 
adults  methods  of  earning  a  living,  such 
as  agriculture  and  gardening.  If  our  mu- 
nicipal administration  were  extremely  com- 
petent this  might  perhaps  be  undertaken 
with  profit.  As  our  municipal  machinery  is. 
however,  overloaded  with  work,  I  greatly  fear 
that  what  we  would  succeed  in  teaching  these 
adults  would  be  to  depend  upon  the  public 
treasury  for  maintenance,  rather  than  to  main- 
tain themselves  by  labor. 

The  sixth  and  last  suggestion  is  that  private 
charities  be  urged  to  dispense  relief  so  as  to 
encourage  the  distribution  of  population  from 
congested  districts,  and  to  encourage  benefi- 
ciaries to  learn  other  trades  than  those  of  con- 
gested city  life.  Personally  I  doubt  whether 
the  giving  of  relief  has  or  can  have  much  part 
either  in  causing  or  in  curing  congestion.  The 
giving  of  relief  should  certainly  be  accom- 
panied with  the  securing  of  sanitary  conditions 
in  the  households  in  which  the  relief  is  given. 

CHARITABLE  RELIEF  AND 
CONGESTION 

ROBERT  W.  HEBBERD 

Former  Commissioner,  New  Yo»k  Department  of  Public 
Charities,  Secretary  N.  Y.  State  Board  of  Charities 

The  report  of  the  New  York  City  Commis- 
sion on  Congestion  of  Population  is  interest- 
ing in  all  its  aspects,  and  particularly  so  to 
me  in  its  reference  to  the  relief  of  the  poor 
in  the  city.  Whether  one  agrees  with  the 
conclusions  of  the  commission  or  not,  there 
is  ample  food  for  thought  to  be  found  in 
them.  That  the  principal  private  relief  giv- 
ing agencies  in  the  city  have  undertaken  what 
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is  generally  very  largely  a  public  function, 
the  relief  of  the  poor  in  their  homes,  cannot 
be  gainsaid.  That  they  are  doing  much  good 
work.  I  am  confident. 

1  hat  they  have  means  enough  to  perform 
this  function  adequately  and  thoroughly  I 
do  not  believe,  and  there  are  many  who  share 
s  opinion.  These  societies  can  hardly  be 
blamed  for  not  doing  their  work  adequately 
if  they  have  not  the  means  to  do  it.  They 
can,  however,  be  criticised  if  they  fail  to 
state  clearly  their  inadequacy  and  the  reasons 
for  it. 

The  United  Hebrew  Charities  set  a  good 
example  in  this  respect  some  years  ago  when 
it  closed  its  offices  at  that  period  in  each 
month  when  its  money  gave  out.  and  plainly 
•tated  the  facts.  Personally  I  am  satisfied 
that  tb*  greatest  need  is  for  means  to  help 
dependent  mothers  keep  their  homes  together 
and  their  children  with  them.  Such  homes 
should  of  course  be  maintained  in  non-con- 
gested districts,  in  accordance  with  the  views 
of  the  Commission  on  Congestion  of  Popula- 
tion, whenever  possible.  As-  most  of  the 
mothers  with  families  of  children  will  have 
to  be  supported  outright  at  home,  this  should 
be  feasible  in  many  cases.  Others,  however, 
may  be  obliged  to  live  close  to  their  work 
downtown,  and  they,  of  course,  should  not  be 
deprived  of  aid  on  that  account. 

The  question  of  paying  for  the  machinery 
of  relief  giving  is  one  that  always  has  re- 
ceived much  consideration.  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  conditions  surrounding  such 
work  know,  however,  that  adequate  machin- 
ery must  exist,  not  only  to  discriminate  in 
giving,  but  to  help  people  to  their  feet  where 
jiving  is  not  necessary,  if  any  real  good  is 
to  be  accomplished.  At  the  «ame  time  it  is 
important  not  to  have  over-visiting,  as  this 
injures  the  spirit  of  those  who  are  called 
upon  to  tell  their  woes  to  many  people,  and 
even  injures  the  reputations  of  those  who 
are  thus  visited.  For  this  and  other  reasons 
I  do  not  look  with  favor  upon  the  creation 
of  another  body  to  give  relief  to  the  poor 
in  their  home'.  In  my  opinion  the  private 
charities  should  seek  largely  to  supplement 
their  incomes  for  relief,  giving  particularly 
to  dependent  mothers  having  children  to  bring 
op. 

Such  mothers,  instead  of  receiving  two  or 
three  dollars  a  week  at  most,  should  have 
in  »ome  cases  that  I  personally  know  about 
ten  or  twelve  dollars  a  week  regularly.  Those 
would  cost  no  more,  and  of  course  might 
cost  much  less  in  the  end,  than  the  care  of 
three  or  fonr  children  of  such  mothers  in  in- 
stitution?. The  actual  co«t  to  the  community 
would,  of  course,  be  much  greater  in  those 
cases  where  the  children,  owing  to  the  ab- 
sence of  the  mother  from  home,  went  astray 
and  helped  to  swell  the  criminal  ranks  of 
the  community. 

There  should  be  a  definite  policy  in  each 
case  on  which  the  mother  could  depend,  so 
that  with  a  tranquil  mind  she  could  attend 
to  the  requirements  of  her  young  household. 
At  the  moment  I  know  of  a  widow  who  has 


been  under  the  notice  of  one  of  the  societies 
for  seven  years  without  any  definite  relief 
policy  having  been  formulated.  But  I  can 
attribute  this  only  to  lack  of  money,  not  to 
lack  of  humanity. 

Public  outdoor  relief,  as  it  had  been  given 
was  wisely  banished  from  New  York  years 
There  should  be  a  return  to  it  only 
the  private  relief  societies  after  de- 
lermtned  effort  have  finally  proved  their 
inability  to  cope  with  the  situation  with  pri- 
vate subscriptions.  If  they  cannot  accom- 
plish this,  then  I  think  they  should  frankly 
say  so,  and  that  public  moneys  should  be 
given  to  them  to  distribute  without  any  cost 
for  the  machinery  of  distribution.  '  The 
rising  statistics  of  the  children's  institutions 
show  that  too  many  homes  are  being  broken 
up  in  New  York  city  and  that  everything 
possible,  even  to  the  tearing  down  of  old 
theories,  should  be  done  to  prevent  this.  The 
lines  must  be  reformed  on  the  side  of  hu- 
manity. These  poor  mothers  must  be  ade- 
quately relieved  even  if  the  public  treasury 
has  to  give-  such  relief.  The  relief  must  be 
forthcoming  wisely  and  adequately  adminis- 
tered. The  attendant  dangers  can  be  and 
must  be  avoided  through  the  more  intimate 
and  friendly  interest  of  the  representatives  of 
the  relief-giving  agencies. 

The  Commission  on  Congestion  of  Popula- 
tion is  to  be  congratulated  upon  having  helped 
to  promote  discussion  on  this  important  sub- 
ject, which  means  that  it  has  helped  towards 
its  solution. 

CHARITABLE  RELIEF  AND 
CONGESTION 

MORRIS  D.  WALDMAN 

M«niger  United  Hebrew  Charities  of  the 
City  of  New  York 

If  the  commission  had  done  nothing  else 
than  amass  the  interesting  and  valuable  in- 
formation embodied  in  its  report,  its  appoint- 
ment would  have  been  vindicated.  One  can- 
not help  being  impressed  by  the  scope  of  its 
inquiries  and  the  enthusiasm  injected  into  its 
investigations.  But  it  appears  evident  that 
neither  breadth  of  scope  nor  enthusiasm  has 
sufficed  for  a  clear  and  rational  understanding 
of  the  problem. 

If  the  recommendations  regarding  charities 
are  indicative  of  the  logic  of  the  commission's 
other  recommendations,  then  I  cannot  but  con- 
clude that  hasty  reflection  and  superficial  an- 
alysis have  marked  its  deliberations. 

For  instance,  the  statement  gravely  made  by 
its  committee  on  charities  that  500,000  persons 
in  this  city,  or  one  out  of  every  nine  in  the 
population,  have  been  found  in  receipt  of 
charitable  aid,  is  most  astounding.  I  cannot 
account  for  it  except  by  the  surmise  that  the 
total  numbers  of  applicants  at  all  charitable 
agencies  were  aggregated,  no  allowance  being 
made  for  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  one  and 
the  same  person  is  recorded  at  several  insti- 
tutions. Thus,  a  woman  who  recently  showed 
me  thirty-two  cards  of  medical  dispensaries 
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she  was  attending,  according  to  this  calcula- 
tion, would  have  been  counted  at  least  as 
thirty-two  persons.  She  had  a  husband  and 
six  children,  and  if  these  were  recorded,  as 
is  quite  likely,  there  would  have  been  counted 
eight  times  thirty-two  or  two  hundred  fifty 
six  persons.  This  family  was  recorded  at 
several  other  institutions  as  well.  This  is  an 
extreme  case,  but  not  exaggerated.  Paren- 
thetically I  may  say  that  this  hasty  and  sensa- 
tional assertion  is  an  unwarranted  reflection 
upon  the  self-sustaining  qualities  of  the  masses 
of  this  city — a  reflection  that  is  the  more  de- 
plorable because  of  its  official  character. 

The  belief  that  so  large  a  proportion  of 
the  people  is  dependent  is  the  premise  upon 
which  all  the  recommendations  included  in 
paragraph  n  arc  founded.  In  the  light  of 
the  true  facts,  namely,  that  only  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  population  seeks  charitable 
aid  of  any  kind,  the  removal  of  these  persons 
to  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  even  if  feasible 
in  all  cases,  would  contribute  but  little  towards 
the  relief  of  congestion.  The  recommendation 
that  the  city  subsidize  widows  with  their  de- 
pendent children,  and  the  families  of  consump- 
tives, provided  such  persons  move  away  from 
the  crowded  quarters  of  the  city,  is  no  mean 
proposition.  That  it  would  involve  the  city 
in  tremendous  expense,  though  a  serious  mat- 
ter in  itself,  is  trivial  when  compared  to  that 
aspect  of  the  question  which  makes  it  one  of 
state  polity,  not  hastily  to  be  disposed  of  as 
one  of  a  hundred  recommendations  of  local 
import.  The  inadequacy  of  the  relief  granted 
to  these  unfortunates  by  private  charitable 
agencies  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  ground  for 
public  outdoor  relief.  What  effect  a  general 
policy  of  pensioning  widows  and  orphans 
would  have  upon  the  thrift,  prudence,  and  in- 
dustry of  the  masses  who  now  provide  for 
their  families  against  their  death  by  insurance 
in  one  form  or  another,  is  a  question  that  must 
first  be  satisfactorily  answered.  He  who  ad- 
vocates such  a  plan  assumes  a  grave  responsi- 
bility. 

I  cannot  even  fall  in  line  with  the  commis- 
sion's recommendation  to  transfer  to  the  comp- 
troller's office  supervision  over  charitable  in- 
stitutions in  this  city.  The  State  Board  of 
Charities  has  done  this  work  well  in  the  past, 
and  is  so  constituted  as  to  insure  that  capable 
and  honorable  men  shall  serve.  Its  func- 
tion might  again  be  extended  to  cover  pri- 
vate agencies  not  receiving  "public  financial 
support,  with  the  result  that  thereby  the  ac- 
tivities of  irresponsible  organizations  might  be 
chocked  or  wholly  discouraged. 

One  must  marvel  at  the  courage  and  assur- 
ance of  the  commission  to  submit  to  the 
searching  scrutiny  of  a  wise  mayor  and  an  in- 
telligent public  opinion  such  sweeping  recom- 
mendation after  so  hasty  an  investigation.  I 
doubt  whether  the  public  is  prepared  to  ac- 
cept the  commission's  view  that  congestion 
5s  the  cause  of  all  our  social  evils  and  that 
its  relief  is  their  panacea.  The  recommenda- 
tions concerning  charities,  it  seems  to  me, 
must  strike  one  as  the  exuberant  efforts  of 
impractical,  though  zealous,  reformers  to 


legislate  the  millennium  into  existence.  The 
force  of  the  other  proposals,  some  of  which 
are  wise,  must  to  some  extent  be  broken  by 
tht;  ill-considered  divergence  into  irrelevant 
questions  of  which  the  commission  is  ignor- 
ant, or  with  which  at  best  it  is  only  partially 
familiar. 

CRIME  AND  CONGESTION 

O.  F.  LEWIS 
Secretary  New  York  Prison  Association 

The  three  recommendations  of  the  commis- 
sion regarding  the  reduction  of  delinquency 
in  congested  districts  are  of  an  obvious  na- 
ture. No  one  should  fail  to  subscribe  to  the 
recommendations  that  certain  streets  in  the 
congested  districts  be  closed  during  certain 
hours  of  the  day  so  that  children  in  these 
districts  may  use  them  for  playgrounds; 
that  the  Department  of  Education  be  urged 
to  arrange  talks  to  mothers  on  the  danger  of 
children  occupying  rooms  with  lodgers;  that 
more  physical  exercise  be  provided  for  chil- 
dren in  the  public  schools.  In  the  last  rec- 
ommendation it  must  be  presupposed  that  the 
commission  has  made  a  careful  analysis  of 
the  amount  of  time  given  at  present  in  the 
public  schools  to  physical  exercise. 

The  recommendations  of  the  commission's 
sub-committee  on  crime  and  delinquency  sug- 
gest, first,  the  securing  of  adequate  cubic  air 
space  for  adults  and  children  in  apartments, 
with  legal  provision  against  overcrowding. 
The  sub-committee  also  emphasizes  the  dan- 
gers of  allowing  a  lodger  to  occupy  a  room 
with  a  child  over  twelve  years  of  age  of  the 
opposite  sex.  The  recommendation  is  made 
that  tenement  house  manufacture  be  prohibit- 
ed ;  that  more  parks  and,  playgrounds  be  pro- 
vided, with  more  careful  supervision ;  that  re- 
striction on  the  height  of  tenements  in  outly- 
ing districts  be  enforced;  that  relief  be  given 
by  the  city,  where  necessary,  to  families  in 
congested  districts,  their  removal  to  better 
quarters  to  be  a  condition  of  such  relief. 
Dark  rooms  should  be  vacated  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  city  farm  colony  should  be  ex- 
tended, with  the  teaching  of  agriculture  and 
gardening.  Other  recommendations  are  made, 
similar  to  those  embodied  in  the  report  of  the 
whole  committee. 

The  recommendations  in  general  seem  sen- 
sible. As  to  the  giving  of  public  outdoor  re- 
lief by  the  city  instead  of  through  private 
charity,  much  opposition  will  undoubtedly  be 
made.  The  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  com- 
mittee to  show  that  the  poverty  problem  will 
be  better  handled  by  a  city  of  the  political 
complexion  of  New  York  than  by  the  efforts 
of  private  charitable  organizations. 

The  connection  between  congested  popula- 
tion and  crime  is  an  indirect  one.  Conges- 
tion seems  conducive  to  crime;  hence  the  re- 
moval of  congestion  will  reduce  crime.  The 
committee's  report  lacks  specific  recommenda- 
tions as  to  the  handling  of  the  crime  problem 
as  it  now  exists.  Any  attention  called  to  the 
conditions  of  congestion  is  useful. 
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INDUSTRY)  AND   CONGESTION 

H.  J.  F.  PORTER 

Industrial  Engineer 

The  report  says  that  the  congestion  of 
people  in  certain  sections  of  the  city  is  due 
initially  to  tlie  establishment  here  of  certain 
industries  of  the  type  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  light  products  not  involving  the 
operation  of  heavy  machines,  such  as  cloth- 
ing, millinery,  laundry  work,  printing  and 
paper  goods,  metals,  machines  and  convey- 
ances, food,  liquor,  tobacco,  leather  and  rub- 
ber goods,  and  wood  articles,  etc.  The  at- 
tractions to  the  city  of  these  industries  are 
the  convenient  factory  lofts,  with  heat,  light, 
and  power  on  tap.  the  proximity  of  the  sup- 
ply of  raw  material  and  labor  and  the  con- 
venient access  not  only  to  the  local  market 
which  in  itself  is  large,  but  to  the  larger 
market  of  the  world  through  the  buyers  from 
elsewhere,  who  come  here  to  obtain  supplies. 

The  committee  on  factories  says  that  one 
of  the  most  marked  features  of  this  conges- 
tion is  the  great  concentration  of  factories  in 
lower  Manhattan.  Out  of  approximately 
three-quarters  of  a  million  factory  operatives 
in  Greater  Vew  York,  there  are  over  two- 
thirds  or  half  a  million  working  below  Four- 
teenth street  on  the  East  Side  and  below 
Twentieth  street  on  the  West  Side  of  the 
•city. 

A  committee  of  the  State  Conference  on 
Charities  and  Corrections  has  reported  that  a 
minimum  income  of  $8co  per  year  is  necessary 
'>port  a  family  in  the  city  on  a  reason- 
able basis,  without  allowing  any  saving.  The 
average  wage  of  the  factory  operatives  of 
the  section  referred  to  is  less  than  $5j/. 

It  is  shown  that  owing  to  the  early  hour  of 
starting  work  (7  A.  M.).  the  Ions;  hours  of 
work,  and  the  poor  transit  facilities,  these 
operatives  are  compelled  to  live  near  their 
•place*  of  occupation.  This  concentration  of 
operatives'  families  in  a  limited  area  cnrses 
high  rents  for  living  quarters  and  consequent- 
ly small  quarters  for  each  family,  i.  r.,  con- 
gestion, which  is  coupled  with  low  wages  for 
the  operatives  on  account  of  their  oversupply. 

The  industries  themselves  are  very  fluctu- 
ating in  the  amount  of  business  they  do  at 
different  seasons  of  the  year,  and  the  opera- 
tives have  to  take  in  boarders  or  do  tenement 
contract  work  to  tide  themselves  over  the 
dull  periods. 

There  is  also  a  concentration  of  office  build- 
ings in  lower  Manhattan,  and  each  of  these, 
5ome  with  a  capacity  of  from  five  to  ten 
thousand  people,  necessitates  a  large  number 
of  employes  for  maintenance  and  attendance, 
who  add  to  the  resident  population  of  the  dis- 
trict. 

These  conditions  have  a  very  deleterious 
effect  physically,  morally,  and  mentally  on 
tho«e  involved,  and  consequently,  are  econom- 
ically wasteful  and  costly  to  the  city. 

For  relief  from  the  above  conditions  th« 
committee  recommends  better  and  stricter  en- 
forcement of  sanitary  standards  in  factories 


and  tenements  and  a  late  hour  for  starting 
work.  Bv  the  latter  means  operatives  who 
would  not  have  to  start  work  until  8  o'clock, 
could  live  at  a  distance,  and  need  not  start 
from  their  home  until  7  o'clock.  The  extra 
cost  of  transportation  would  be  made  up  by 
a  saving  through  cheaper  rents,  less  medicine 
and  doctor's  bills,  and  an  increase  in  income 
from  more  continuous  work  due  to  better 
health. 

The  commission  recommends  also  better 
transit  facilities  in  order  to  allow  operatives 
to  live  at  a  greater  distance  from  their  work. 
It  recommends  further  a  distribution  along 
the  river  fronts  of  factories  whose  product  is 
intended  for  local  consumption,  making  a 
factory  belt  around  the  city  which  should  be 
threaded  by  a  belt  transit  system,  not  only  for 
the  transportation  of  people,  but  for  the  con- 
veyance of  freight. 

It  advocates  in  this  connection  the  removal 
of  factories  whose  product  is  intended  for 
outside  markets,  together  with  the  operatives' 
homes,  from  the  city  to  the  suburbs,  under 
laws  governing  building  construction  and  in- 
suring attractive  neighborhood  conditions  and 
adequate  housing  facilities.  It  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  compensation  must  be 
given  to  the  operatives  for  the  loss  of  the  at- 
tractions of  city  life  by  providing  recreation, 
amusement,  and  education. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  greater  truck  ac- 
commodation would  be  needed  and  lower 
truck  charges  on  ferries  to  lessen  the  cost  of 
transportation  to  the  city  of  goods  manufac- 
tured in  the  suburbs. 

The  committee  on  labor  and  wages  advo- 
cates several  steps  to  put  the  above  recom- 
mendations into  execution,  maintain  them, 
and  see  that  present  conditions  are  not  re- 
peated. It  advocates: 

First,  owing  to  the  preponderance  of  the 
factories  of  New  York  state  in  New  York 
city  t'of  the  40.000  in  the  former  30,000  are 
in  the  latter)  that  the  scope  of  the  State 
Department  of  Labor  be  expanded  (a)  by  the 
appointment  of  a  deputy  commissioner  of 
labor  for  the  city  who  will  devote  his  time  to 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  depart- 
ment's work  in  the  city;  (b)  that  as  the  pres- 
ent force  of  thirty-five  factory  inspectors  as- 
signed to  the  city  is  able  to  visit  each  of  its 
factories  only  once  a  year,  this  force  be  in- 
creased to  an  adequate  number;  (c)  that  ap- 
propriate legislation  be  passed  to  enable  a 
new  organization  to  carry  out  its  functions. 

Second,  as  there  are  wage  and  other  dis- 
putes constantly  occurring  between  employers 
and  employes  which  frequently  lead  to  lock- 
outs and  strikes,  entailing  losses  to  both  and 
inconveniences  and  expenses  ultimately  borne 
by  the  public,  there  should  be  an  industrial 
commission  composed  of  three  members,  one 
to  be  nominated  by  the  unions,  one  by  the 
manufacturers,  and  the  third  by  the  mayor, 
and  all  to  be  appointed  by  him.  The  duties 
of  this  commission  should  be  to  investigate 
(a)  the  labor  conditions  and  wages  of  the 
operatives  and  Cbl  disputes  before  and  after 
lockouts  and  strikes.  The  object  of  such  in- 
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vestigation  would  be  to  delay  the  lockout  or 
strike  until  after  the  validity  of  the  dispute 
had  been  determined  and  a  decision  regard- 
ing it  had  been  made  public.  This  would  be 
in  order  to  establish  public  sentiment,  which 
in  the  ultimate  settles  these  matters. 

Third,  as  none  of  these  fluctuating  indus- 
tries pays  sufficient  wages  to  support  its  op- 
eratives through  its  dull  season,  and  as  there 
are  some  industries  existing  either  in  the  city 
or  elsewhere  in  the  state  which  owing  to  op- 
positely timed  seasonal  fluctuations  are  seek- 
ing operatives  when  those  in  the  city  are  idle, 
the  latter  can  find  work  if  apprised  of  it  and 
enabled  to  reach  it.  It  is  therefore  advocated 
that  municipal  employment  offices  be  estab- 
lished in  other  cities  of  the  state  as  well  as 
in  this  city  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the 
demand  and  supply  together. 

Fourth,  in  order  to  make  this  movement  as 
broad  as  possible,  it  is  advocated  that  a  Na- 
tional Department  of  Labor  be  established, 
with  a  secretary  who  shall  be  co-ordinate  with 
the  secretary  of  commerce  in  the  president's 
cabinet.  It  is  desirable  that  immigrants 
newly  arriving  should  not,  through  their  ig- 
norance of  our  ways,  and  wages,  and  condi- 
tions of  work  be  allowed  indiscriminately  to 
disturb  by  their  sudden  presence  in  a  settled 
community  the  industrial  balance  which  for- 
tunately existed,  while  it  would  be  desirable 
to  have  them  go  to  a  locality  where  their 
presence  might  be  very  necessary  for  the  set- 
tlement of  its  industrial  problems.  Therefore 
the  duties  of  this  national  committee  would 
be  (a)  to  give  wide  publicity  throughout  the 
country  to  the  opportunities  for  work,  con- 
ditions of  labor,  wages  paid,  permanency  of 
employment,  etc.;  (b)  conditions  of  unem- 
ployment; (c)  standard  hygienic  and  sani- 
tary conditions  of  factories;  (d)  the  same  in- 
formation regarding  housing  together  with 
the  location  of  homes  within  walking  distance 
of  occupation  or  transit  facilities;  (e)  cost 
of  main  staples  of  consumption  to  encourage 
thrift  and  economic  living;  (f)  public  school 
opportunities;  (g)  social  and  recreational  op- 
portunities; (h)  general  labor  information  as 
to  open,  closed,  and  union  shops. 

MANUFACTURING  AND  CON- 
GESTION 

P.  TECUMSEH  SHERMAN 
Former  New  York  State  Commissioner  of  Labor 

The  New  York  City  Congestion  Commission 
has  had  a  peculiarly  difficult  problem  to  deal 
with,  and  it  is  not  a  cause  for  disappointment 
that  its  report  presents  no  simple  panaceas. 
That  report  is,  however,  open  to  the  criticism 
that  its  recommendations  cover  too  wide  a 
field,  that  many  of  them  are  barely  material 
to  the  subject  or  are  of  most  doubtful  expe- 
diency, and  that  the  principal  causes  of  con- 
gestion and  the  principal  measures  proposed 
for  relief  are  not  sufficiently  emphasized. 

Its  recommendations  relevant  to  congestion 
due  to  manufacturing  may  be  summarized  as 
follows : 


1.  Deputy  commissioner  of  labor  and  more  fac- 
tory   inspectors    for    New    York    city ;    and    appro- 
priate   legislation    to    facilitate    the    enforcement 
of  the  labor  laws. 

2.  The    creation    of    an    industrial    commission 
for    New    York    city,    to    investigate    labor    condi- 
tions,  wages,   disputes,   etc. 

3.  The  establishment  of  a  chain  of  employment 
agencies  by  the  city,  the  state,  and  the  nation. 

4.  To    require    every    factory    or    loft    building 
over  a  certain   height    (fifty   feet  or  four  stories) 
to  be  fireproof ;  and  to  limit  in  proportion  to  the 
area  of.  the  lot  the  cubic  space  of,  and  to  require 
a    free    space    In    the    rear    of.    everv    factory    or 
loft  building  hereafter  erected  and  of  every  build- 
ing hereafter   converted   to   the   use   of   a    factory 
building. 

B.  To  Increase  the  cubic  air  space  required  by 
the  factory  laws  for  each  employe  in  a  factory 
workroom  from  250  to  500  cubic  feet. 

6.  To  forbid  or  regulate  manufacturing  In  tene- 
ments. 

7.  To   restrict   the   location   of  factories   to  cer- 
tain   districts. 

8.  To  improve  the  water  fronts  with  piers  and 
docks   for   factory    purposes. 

9.  To    provide    freight    lines    connecting    all    the 
boroughs :    and   to   Increase   the   truckage   capacity 
of  the  ferries  and  reduce  and  equalize  their  rates. 

10.  To  increase  the  rapid  transit  facilities  and 
ways  for  truckage. 

11.  To  regulate  immigration  more  stringently. 

In  my  opinion  the  first  and  second  recom- 
mendations, while  they  contain  one  good  point, 
are  almost  wholly  valueless  for  their  purpose. 

The  fifth  recommendation  is  most  objection- 
able because  it  aims  to  insert  in  the  factory 
law  applicable  to  the  whole  state  a  harsh  regu- 
lation of  no  material  value,  except  possibly  in 
this  city,  and  for  a  purpose  foreign  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  factory  law. 

The  fourth  recommendation,  covering  re- 
quirements for  "factory  buildings,"  is  one 
which  would  create  endtess  difficulties  and 
hardships  and  produce  only  doubtful  benefits. 
A  factory  building  is  a  building  which  contains 
a  factory;  and  a  factory  is  any  establishment 
wherein  one  or  more  persons  are  emplcyed  in 
manufacturing.  This  definition  covers  not 
onlv  the  hand-trades,  such  as  tailoring  and 
millinery,  but  also  the  alteration  and  repair 
departments  common  to  nearly  all  kinds  of 
commercial  shops.  Are  they  all,  whenever 
they  may  move  from  their  present  buildings  or 
leaseholds,  to  be  confined  thereafter  to  one 
class  of  buildings  with  unreasonably  discrim- 
inatory requirements?  Before  making  any 
such  distinction  it  would  be  better  to  adopt 
some  special  and  limited  definition  of  the 
word  "factory." 

The  recommendation  to  restrict  the  location 
of  factories  to  certain  districts  encounters,  the 
same  and  yet  other  difficulties.  Are  the  alter- 
ation and  repair  departments  of  stores,  the 
printing  presses  of  newspapers,  etc.,  and  bak- 
eries, laundries,  etc.,  which  are  factories,  to 
be  segregated?  And  where  are  they  to  be 
segregated?  And  who  is  to  determine  the 
factory  zones?  The  success  of  the  German 
cities  in  establishing  factory  zones  is  not  a 
safe  guide  for  us,  because  they  have  had  an 
entirely  different  and  infinitely  more  simple 
topographical  and  political  problem. 

The  recommendation  to  forbid  or  regulate 
manufacturing  in  tenements  is  too  crude.  It 
is  the  fashion  to  confine  consideration  of  home 
work  in  tenements  to  its  worst  form,  which 
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prevails  in  the  sweated  trades.  But  that  is 
not  all  of  the  home  work  by  any  means.  Much 
of  the  finest  needlework  in  the  clothing  trades 
is  done  in  the  higher  grade  tenements,  called 
apartment  houses.  The  work  sold  through 
the  women's  exchanges,  for  example,  is  a 
small  part  of  the  product  of  this  kind  of  home 
work.  And  there  is  also  a  good  deal  of  art 
work  in  the  tenements.  Home  work  of  these 
Wnds  should  not  be  forbidden.  And  a  pro- 
tor  regulation  must  be  specific  and  should 
manifest  more  detailed  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject liefore  it  deserves  consideration. 

The  remaining  recommendations  really  at- 
tack the  evil;  but,  in  my  opinion,  the  report 
would  be  more  useful  if  it  differentiated  the 
problem  of  relief  in  respect  of  the  different 
industries. 

_  In  only  one  grand  industry — "clothing,  mil- 
linery, etc." — and  in  one  branch  of  another — 
"tobacco" — is  the  concentration  of  manufacture 
in  New  York  city  abnormal.  This  concentra- 
tion is  due  to  the  constant  existence  of  an 
oversupply  of  cheap  labor,  maintained  by  im- 
migration, which  acts  like  a  magnet  upon  the 
•ill  and  sweated  trades.  The  remedies 
for  this  evil  are  in  the  directions  indicated  in 
the  report,  namely,  the  diversion  or  restriction 
of  immigration  and  the  withdrawal  of  the 
ovcr<upply  of  labor  by  means  of  chains  of  em- 
plovment  agencies. 

Rut  as  between  Manhattan  Island  and  its 
suburbs  there  is  an  extensive  and  entirely  ab- 
normal concentration  of  manufacture  on  the 
island.  In  respect  of  those  industries  which 
are  located  in  New  York  city  on  account  of  its 
advantages  as  a  center  for  the  assemblage  of 
materials,  their  manufacture,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  products,  the  concentration  on 
Manhattan  Island  is  abnormal  only  as  be- 
tween it  and  the  two  suburbs  of  Brooklyn  and 
Queens,  and  is  due  to  the  fact  that  those  sub- 
urbs have  been  without  adequate  railroad  ter- 
minal facilities.  As  between  Manhattan  and 
its  other  suburbs — the  Bronx,  Yonkers,  Jersey 
City.  etc. — there  is  no  such  disproportionate 
concentration  in  these  industries. 

In  respect  of  the  remaining  manufacturing 
industries  which  contribute  to  the  congestion 
on  Manhattan  Island,  they  are,  to  the  degree 
to  which  they  exist,  incidental  and  necessary 
to  the  consumption  and  commerce  which  are 
likewise  concentrated  there,  and  their  factories 
must  be  connected  by  easy,  prompt,  and  cer- 
tain means  of  transit  both  for  goods  and  per- 
sons with  the  offices,  stores,  shops,  hotels, 
homes,  etc.,  which  they  serve.  A  simple  illus- 
tration of  this  necessity  is  the  fact  that  the 
printing  plant  must  be  close  to  the  newspaper 
office.  It  may  be  less  plain,  but  is  equally  cer- 
tain, that  a  like  industrial  necessity  for  similar 
accessibility  prevails  between  the  mass  of  the 
Manhattan  factories  and  the  establishments  or 
customers  which  they  serve.  The  natural  and 
artificial  topography  of  London.  Paris.  Berlin, 
etc..  admits  of  relegating  the  factories  to  ad- 
jacent suburbs  and  yet  maintaining  that  acces- 
sibility. In  New  York,  under  existing  condi- 
tions, that  cannot  be  done.  And  this  concen- 
tration of  factories  on  Manhattan  Island,  un- 
der existing  conditions,  necessarily  results  in 


concentrating  the  homes  of  their  employes 
there.  The  factory  is  peculiarly  dependent 
upon  the  punctual  attendance  of  all  its  essen- 
tial working  force.  They,  therefore,  cannot 
reside  at  any  distance  from  their  work-places, 
unless  the  means  of  transit  are  cheap,  rapid, 
and  certain ;  and  in  this  last  respect  the  transit 
facilities  of  Manhattan  are  peculiarly  defective. 
To  a  certain  extent  congestion  is  an  unavoid- 
able price  which  this  island  seaport  must  pay 
for  its  natural  advantages  and  prosperity. 
Manufacturing  of  the  class  under  considera- 
tion, with  its  attendant  homes,  cannot  be  .ban- 
ished without  destroying  that  prosperity,  but 
can  only  be  somewhat  more  widely  distributed 
b"  improved  ways  for  goods  and  transit  for 
persons.  Some  of  these  lines  of  manufacture 
may  possibly  be  removed  to  outlying  neighbor- 
hoods, but  only  upon  condition  that  the  trade 
centers  of  their  commerce  be  removed  with 
them. 

TRANSIT  AND.  CONGESTION 

JOHN  P.  FOX 

Tnnsit  Expert  to  the  city  of  Pittsburgh 

The  transit  recommendations  of  the  Conges- 
tion Commission  are  admirable,  showing  a  rare 
breadth  of  view,  a  remarkably  clear  grasp  of 
the  subject,  forming  one  of  the  best  reports  on 
city  transit  ever  issued.  The  report  should  be 
circulated  in  every  city  in  the  country.  Espe- 
cially to  be  commended  is  the  fundamental 
principle  that  transit  has  become  far  too  vital 
a  need  in  New  York  to  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  speculators  or  investors,  and  that  there 
must  be  even  more  public  regulation  of  the 
strictest  kind,  followed  by  eventual  municipal 
ownership.  Many  foreign  cities  have  come  to 
realize  this  fact,  and  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of 
any  other  point  of  view  in  the  light  of  con- 
gested living  conditions  in  our  great  cities,  and 
the  abuse  of  the  riding  public  by  the  corporations. 

Among  the  other  wise  recommendations  are 
the  following: 

1.  Tbe   unification   of  all   tbe   city   lines   into   a 
single    united    system,    with    scientific    rerouting, 
nnil     breaking    down     of    artificial     harriers     that 
cause  congestion  and  excessive  fares,  with  a  single 
fare  and  universal  transfers  for  the  entire  city. 

2.  A   fight   to  change   perpetual   franchises   Into 
limited    ones,    providing    for    eventual    city    pur- 

.  I:!-" 

3.  The   proper   use   of  all    lines   and   bridges   to 
their    fullest    capacity,    and    obtaining    extensions 
to  all  parts  of  the  city,  especially  to  where  land 
la    cheap,    by    compulsion    or    otherwise,    whether 
profitable   at   first   or  not. 

4.  The  absolute  need  of  limiting  the  heights  of 
buildings. 

B.  Tbe  need  of  Improved  freight  connecting  and 
storage  facilities  along  the  water  front,  but  with- 
out niliolnlnir  factories,  which  would  Increase  the 
congestion  of  living  near  them. 

<;.  Restricting  factories  to  certain  districts,  and 
locating  new  and  existing  factories  outside  of 
Manhattan,  In  order  to  reduce  the  transit  of 
workers. 

7.  A  two  and  one-half  cent  ferry  fare  to  Stnten 
Island,  which  ought  to  encourage  removal  to  that 
great  reservoir  of  cheap  land. 

.  ivlne  the  Public  Service  Commission  and 
the  city  the  right  to  build  surface  lines,  just  as 
they  now  can  rapid  trnnslt  lines,  and  thus  use  a 
cheap  means  of  distributing  population,  where 
nigh  priced  subways  would  be  Impossible  or  re- 
quire congestion  to  make  them  pay. 

0.  A  gratifying  endorsement  of  the  writer's  po- 
sition that  much  transit  Is  an  economic  waste. 
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and  should  be  reduced  by  tbe  removal  of  factories 
to  localities  where  people  can  walk  to  work  from 
health*  homes. 

1(>.  Building  new  transit  lines  In  all  directions 
at  once,  so  as  to  avoid  the  developing  of  one  sec- 
tion with  excessive  prices. 

One  point  might  be  elaborated,  and  two  . 
added  to  the  commission's  report.  In  increas- 
ing the  capacity  of  existing  lines,  the  most 
urgent  need  is  the  adoption  of  cars  and  meth- 
ods to  provide  more  seats.  By  running  exist- 
ing surface  cars  in  pairs,  the  capacity  of  the 
most  crowded  streets  can  be  increased  about 
forty  per  cent.  Double  deck  cars,  low  enough 
for  present  clearances,  would  more  than  double 
the  maximum  seating  capacity  of  a  street,  and 
if  run  in  pairs  would  treble  it.  Third-tracking 
the  elevated  roads,  which  should  reduce  noise 
at  the  same  time,  could  be  made  even  to 
double  their  capacity  if  efficiently  done;  while 
the  introduction  of  side  door  cars  would  af- 
ford twice  as  many  seats  per  car  as  now,  or 
four  times  as  many  seats  per  line.  Side  door 
cars  are  even  more  urgently  needed  in  the 
present  subway  and  future  subways,  where 
they  would  double  the  seats  per  car  and  per 
hour.  The  present  cars  are  an  unnecessary 
waste  to  the  company  in  the  slack  hours,  in- 
tolerable to  the  public  in  the  rush  hours ;  and 
city  and  company  could  well  afford  the  ex- 
pense of  providing  adequate  seats  with  new 
side  door  car  bodies. 

To  attract  some  of  the  surplus  population 
out  of  congested  Manhattan,  two  immediate 
possibilities  should  be  considered,  vis.,  new 
surface  lines  to  cheap  land  and  workmen's 
fares  on  steam  and  electric  roads.  Could  not 
the  owners  of  cheap  land  in  the  Bronx.  Queens, 
and  Brooklyn  somehow  build  or  get  built  new 
surface  lines  to  connect  with  First  and  Second 
avenues  in  Manhattan  over  the  bridges  ?  Then, 
if  attractive  double-deck  cars  as  in  England, 
with  a  seat  for  every  passenger  and  half  fares 
for  workmen,  were  run  through  the  entire 
East  Side,  might  they  not  entice  many  fam- 
ilies out  to  where  decent  homes  could  be  built 
within  an  hour's  ride? 

Workmen's  fares  in  Europe  allow  almost 
the  poorest  to  live  in  the  suburbs;  and  why 
should  low  commutation  rates  to  the  country 
be  given  in  America  alone  to  the  well-to-do? 
Belgium  is  best  off  in  this  respect,  workmen 
being  able  to  travel  fifty-eight  miles  for  five 
cents.  This  causes  large  numbers  to  own  little 
farms,  with  reduced  cost  of  living,  more  inde- 
pendence in  hard  times,  and  'ability  to  reach 
work,  wherever  it  is,  for  a  few  cents.  Our 
railroads  and  electric  roads  should  contribute 
their  share  in  relieving  congestion  by  carrying 
workmen  at  least  at  cost 

TRANSIT  AND  CONGESTION 

HENRY  C.WRIGHT 

Former  Director  Transit  Bureau 
New  York  City  Club 

The  report  of  the  New  York  City  Commis- 
sion on  Congestion  of  Population  has  thrown 
no  new  light  upon  the  city's  transit  problems, 
but  it  has  re-emphasized  some  points  which  are 
of  great  importance  just  at  the  present  time. 


Though  the  commission  gathered  no  new 
facts,  it  has  incorporated  in  its  report  a  Memo- 
randum in  Regard  to  Transit  facilities  and 
Policies  of  New  York  City,  which  is  of 
marked  value.  In  speaking  of  the  relation  of 
transit  to  the  problems  of  congestion,  this 
memorandum  says: 

The  reason  most  frequently  advanced  during  tbe 
past  forty  years  for  Hie  Interest  the  city  mid 
state  have  taken  in  the  development  of  rapid 
transit  lines  in  New  York,  has  been  the  necessity 
for  relieving  congestion  of  population  on  Manhat- 
tan Islainl.  Yet  substantially  nothing  has  been 
accomplished  to  relieve  such  congestion. 

It  seems  to  lie  about  time  to  make  a  united  and 
determined  effort  on  behalf  of  the  Interests  of  the 
city  at  large  and  of  Its  people,  to  override  the 
great  special  Interests,  whether  represented  liy  land 
speculators  or  by  the  present  owners  of  street  rail- 
way and  rapid  transit  franchises,  to  the  end  that 
this  metropolis,  witli  all  Its  tremendous  natural 
advantages  and  acquired  wealth,  shall  become  a 
fit  place  for  men  of  limited  means  to  live  and 
bring  up  their  families. 

The  writer  has  here  touched  upon  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  for  the  transit  chaos  which  has 
existed,  and  still  exists,  in  New  York  city,  i.  e., 
that  the  city  authorities  in  the  past,  in  dealing 
with  owners  of  transit  lines  or  of  land,  have 
not  kept  uppermost  in  mind  the  welfare  of  the 
citizens.     To  this  statement  partial   exception 
may  be  made  as  applied  to  one  or  two  mayors 
whose   motives    in   the   main   were   right,   but 
who,  owing   to  their  lack  of   knowledge   and 
foresight,   erred  on  the  side  of  capital.     We 
have  city  officials  now  who,  it  is  believed,  will 
give    due    consideration    to    the    needs   of    all 
citizens;  it  is  yet  to  be  demonstrated,  however, 
whether  they  see  the  problem  sufficiently  "in 
the  large"  to  insure  a  solution  which  will  pro- 
duce the  one  great  vital  need,  a  unified  system 
— a  system  secured  under  such  conditions  that 
it  can  and  will  be  expanded  to  meet  growing 
social  needs  as  they  arise,  and  a  system  whose 
operation  can  be  controlled  at  all  times  by  the 
city,  not  merely  legally,  but  actually  controlled. 
The    report    calls    attention    to    the    needs 
of    a    unified    system    with    universal    trans- 
fers;   it    also    states    that    the    subways    and 
ejevated  roads  are  the  key  to  the  whole  transit 
situation    and    must   be   a    part    of    a    unified 
system.    The  report,  however,  fails  sufficiently 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  unless  the  perpetual 
franchises  of  the  elevated   roads  are  surren- 
dered, through  negotiation,  forfeiture,  or  pur- 
chase, it  will  be  impossible  to  secure  a  unified 
system  which  will  be  at  all   times  under  the 
control   of   the  city.     It  is  of   crucial   impor- 
tance that  this  point  be  emphasized  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  while  negotiations  are  taking  place 
between    the    city    officers,    the    Interborough 
Company,  and    the    Brooklyn    Rapid    Transit 
Company.     The  policy  adopted  as  a  result  of 
these    negotiations    is    likely    to    fix    and    de- 
termine the  city's  relation  to  and  power  over 
transit  for  the  next  generation.     Social  prob- 
lems,  in   so   far  as  they  are  dependent  upon 
and  are  influenced  by  transit,  will  have  their 
metes  and  bounds  fixed  by  the  results  of  the 
present  negotiations. 

The  report  recognizes  the  necessity  of  mov- 
ing factories  to  outlying  districts  and  also  the 
difficulty  of  their  so  locating,  until  much  better 
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freight  and  express  facilities  be  provided.  It 
fails,  however,  to  point  out  the  interrelation 
between  transit  and  freight  lines.  Workmen's 
families  living  in  factory  suburbs  will  have 
need  of  some  transit  facilities  between  their 
homes  and  the  city.  Such  facilities  may  pos- 
sibly be  best  furnished  by  the  lines  that  haul 
the  frright  to  the  factories.  It  is  difficult  to 
see  how  it  can  be  furnished  by  any  other 
means.  This  consideration,  applied  to  the  Bor- 
ough of  Queens,  would  mean  that  the  Long 
Island  Railroad  would  provide,  in  the  main, 
not  only  the  freight  facilities  to  factories,  but 
also  the  transit  facilities  for  that  territory.  If 
this  be  a  necessary  and  natural  development, 
it  is  unwise  to  advocate  the  extension  of  the 
lines  of  the  Interborough  Company  into  that 
territory,  as  is  done  by  the  report. 

The  report  urges  the  necessity  of  building 
rapid  transit  lines  into  undeveloped  territory. 
This  should  be  done  if  possible.  How  such 
non-paying  lines  can  be  supported,  however, 
the  report  fails  to  point  out.  It  was  undoubt- 
edly recognized,  though  not  stated,  by  the 
commission  that  deficits  arising  from  long 
hauls  must  be  met  by  profits  from  short  hauls, 
and  that  this  adjustment  can  take  place  only 
in  a  unified  system.  The  report  would  have 
been  stronger  had  it  recognized  the  vital  and 
crucial  importance  of  a  unified  system,  and 
had  it  shown  how  each  of  the  transit  needs  is 
directly  dependent  upon  the  creation  of  such  a 
system. 

Development  of  water  front  owned  by  the 
city,  for  warehouse  and  factory  purposes,  is 
urged.  This  would  be  some  aid  in  the  distri- 
bution of  factories  if  such  development  took 
place  outside  of  Manhattan.  The  open  terri- 
tory in  Richmond  prompted  the  commission  to 
recommend  that  a  subway  be  built  under  the 
Narrows.  Since  this  district  can  be  reached 
much  more  cheaply  by  an  elevated  line  via 
Bayonne.  it  would  seem  rather  unwise  for  the 
city  to  sink  its  money  in  such  a  non-paying 
subway. 

The  chief  value  of  the  report,  in  so  far  as 
it  deals  with  transit,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
has  re-emphasized  the  need  of  extending  lines 
into  undeveloped  territory.  Its  chief  defect 
is  that  it  does  not  suggest  how  lines  to  such 
territory  can  be  built  and  supported,  nor  does 
it  bring  out  the  fact  that  some  territory  can 
be  served  only  by  lines  whose  income  can  be 
secured  from  the  carrying  of  freight,  express, 
and  passengers. 

LAND  VALUES  AND  CON- 
GESTION 

FREDERIC  C.  HOWE 

Author  of  The  City  the  Hope  of  the  Democracy 

The  first  official  recognition  by  any  public 
authority  in  America,  of  the  taxation  of  land 
values,  which  has  made  such  rapid  develop- 
ment in  Germany,  England,  Australia,  and 
western  Canada,  is  to  be  found  in  this  report 
of  the  New  York  City  Commission  on  "Con- 
gestion." The  commission  recommends: 


A.  That  the  rate  of  taxation  upon  all  buildings 
be  half  the  rate  of  taxation  of  all  the  land,  and 
that  this  reduction  be  scoured  by  an  equal  charge 
In  each  of  the  flve  consecutive  years. 

/(.  The  question  of  recommending  an  unearned 
Increment  tax  has  been  strongly  advocated  before 
the  commission.  The  principal  argument  ad- 
vanced In  support  of  the  Imposition  of  such  a  tnr 
Is  that  In  nearly  every  Instance  where  real  estate 
values  have  Increased  such  Increases  have  been 
due  wholly  to  public  Improvements  and  to  the 
general  development  of  the  city,  and  In  no  way 
to  action  on  the  part  of  the  property  owner. 

While  the  commission  declined  specifically 
to  recommend  an  "unearned  increment  tax" 
in  addition  to  its  suggestion  as  to  halving  the 
rate  upon  improvements,  it  urged  that  the 
question  be  examined  by  the  city  government 
"and  that  public  hearings  be  had  in  order  to 
determine  what  action,  if  any,  should  be  taken 
by  the  city  with  respect  to  this  tax." 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  taxation  of 
land  values  has  moved  in  Germany,  Australia, 
and  Canada,  once  it  was  tried,  suggests  the 
results  which  may  be  expected  from  the  offi- 
cial recognition  of  the  possibility  of  solving 
the  housing  and  congestion  problem  by  tax- 
ing land  into  use.  This  is  the  simple,  natural, 
automatic  solution  of  overcrowding,  high 
rents,  the  tenement,  and  the  slum.  Germany 
began  to  tax  the  unearned  increment  in  1904 
in  the  city  of  Frankfort.  In  six  years'  time 
the  Frankfort  system  was  adopted  by  nearly 
every  large  city  in  Germany  with  the  sanc- 
tion not  only  of  officials,  but  of  economists 
as  well.  So  successful  was  the  new  tax  that 
the  Reichstag  has  extended  it  to  all  com- 
munities not  only  as  a  source  of  IOCT!,  but  of 
imperial  revenue  as  well.  The  testimony  of 
officials  is  that  it  discourages  speculation, 
forces  land  into  use.  and  encourages  building. 

The  taxation  of  land  values  has  also  become 
the  most  insistent  reform  of  all  the  radical 
groups  in  England.  As  an  official  movement 
it  is  less  than  two  years  old :  yet  in  this  time 
it  has  become  firmly  imbedded  in  the  public 
thought  of  the  nation. 

A  few  years  ago  one  of  the  cities  of  west- 
ern Australia  tentatively  reduced  the  appraisal 
of  houses  and  improvements.  The  effect  on 
land  speculators  was  so  immediate  that  it  led 
to  inquiry.  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  a 
city  of  about  80,000  people,  reduced  its  im- 
provement assessments  by  fifty  per  cent,  thus 
increasing  the  tax  on  land  values.  The  build- 
ing permits  issued  during  the  following  year 
doubled.  In  1910  a  city  government  was 
elected,  pledged  to  continue  the  experiment 
and  exempt  all  improvements  from  taxation. 
Today  all  products  of  labor  are  tax  free, 
while  land  values  are  assessed  at  about  twen- 
ty mills  on  the  dollar.  The  result  of  the  ex- 
emption of  improvements  was  immediate. 
Land  speculators,  like  those  who  own  the  land 
surrounding  New  York  city,  immediately  cut 
them  up  into  building  lots  and  placed  them 
on  the  market.  It  became  too  expensive  to 
hold  land  idle.  Houses  sprang  up;  labor 
was  employed  and  wages  increased  rapidly. 
The  growth  of  Vancouver  has  even  affected 
the  neighboring  cities  of  Oregon,  which  lost 
office  buildings,  hotels,  and  apartment  houses. 
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lured  to  Vancouver  by  the  taxing  laws  which 
exempted  capital  from  taxation.  Now  the 
cities  of  Washington  and  Oregon  are  being 
forced  to  consider  this  proposal  as  a  means 
of  protection  from  the  cities  of  western  Can- 
ada, which,  one  after  another,  are  foi'owing 
the  Vancouver  experiment 

The  logic  of  the  followers  of  Henry  George 
is  being  proven  line  by  line  by  the  experi- 
ence of  these  western  cities.  Relieve  im- 
provements from  taxation  and  improvements 
are  encouraged.  A  stimulus  is  given  to  build- 
ing operations,  to  the  breaking  up  of  large 
estates  and  the  idle  holding  of  land.  Subur- 
ban land  speculators  are  discouraged;  the 
shack  and  the  tenement  are  subjected  to  the 
competition  of  new  homes,  while  city  and 
country  land  calls  upon  labor  to  meet  the 
burden  of  taxation  imposed  upon  the  idle 
landlord. 

The  housing  question  is  a  land  question. 
It  is  the  high  price  of  land  which  explains 
the  inordinately  high  rents  of  New  York. 
The  high  price  of  land  in  turn  is  due  largely 
to  the  fact  that  the  speculative  increase  from 
year  to  year  is  greater  than  the  tax  burden. 
Increase  this  tax  on  land  to  the  point  where 
it  is  more  costly  to  hold  idle  than  it  is  to  use, 
and  the  thousands  of  acres  of  undeveloped 
land  in  and  about  New  York  city  will  come 
into  the  market  and  be  developed  for  residen- 
tial purposes. 

An  ounce  of  land  taxation  will  do  more  to 
cure  the  housing  problem  than  a  pound  of 
regulation.  Land  taxation  produces  houses. 
Regulation  merely  continues  the  shack,  some- 
what improved  in  character,  but  still  enjoy- 
ing monopoly  rent.  Land  value  taxation  is 
an  automatic  reform.  It  subjects  the  build- 
ing of  houses  to  the  same  laws  of  demand  and 
supply  that  have  perfected  the  automobile  in 
a  few  years'  time.  The  official  recognition 
by  Mew  York  of  the  possibility  of  curing  the 
congestion  problem  by  taxation  will  lead  to 
the  further  study  of  this  question  by  other 
cities  and  its  probable  early  introduction  by 
some  one  of  them.  Once  the  experiment  has 
been  tried  it  will  spread  to  other  cities  by 
force  of  its  success,  just  as  it  has  in  Canada, 
Australia,  and  Germany. 

TAXATION  AND    CONGESTION 

DELOS  F.  WILCOX 

.   Author  of  Great'Cities  in  American 

The  Congestion  Commission  makes  only 
one  substantive  recommendation  in  regard  to 
taxation,  namely  this:  that  the  rate  of  taxa- 
tion on  personal  property  and  improvements 
should  be  gradually  reduced  relatively  to  the 
rate  on  land  values  alone,  until  at  the  end  of 
five  years  the  rate  on  land  would  be  twice  the 
rate  on  buildings  and  personalty.  It  should 
be  clearly  understood  that  the  discrimination 
proposed  is  not  against  vacant  land  as  such, 
but  against  land  values  generally,  whether  the 
land  is  occupied  or  not.  The  commission 
believes,  however,  that  the  indirect  effect  of 
the  discrimination  would  be  to  discourage  the 
practice  of  holding  unoccupied  land  for  spec- 


ulative purposes,  because  of  the  increase  of 
the  tax  burdens  laid  on  it ;  and  on  the  other 
hand  to  encourage  building  operations  on  ac- 
count of  the  decrease  of  the  tax  burden  on 
improvements.  It  is  obvious  that  the  cheaper 
it  is  to  build  and  the  greater  the  area  made 
available  for  building  purposes  at  a  given 
price,  the  less  powerful  will  be  the  ten- 
dency toward  congestion  of  population.  The 
committee  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  recom- 
mend the  entire  abolition  of  the  tax  on  im- 
provements and  personalty,  but  if  the  half- 
way measure  suggested  would  tend  to  relieve 
congestion,  then  a  fortiori  the  promise  of 
relief  by  the  full  application  of  the  land  tax 
principle  would  be  still  greater.  In  fact  there 
is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  effect  of 
a  reduction  in  the  relative  rate  of  taxation  on 
improvements  would  be  cumulative.  If  so, 
then  full  exemption  would  have  more  than 
twice  as  much  effect  as  half-exemption.  The 
committee  was  probably  actuated  by  consid- 
eration of  expediency  and  caution  in  not  rec- 
ommending the  complete  application  of  the 
principle,  the  soundness  of  which  was  recog- 
nized so  far  as  its  effect  upon  the  distribu- 
tion of  population  was  concerned. 

Moreover,  the  committee  on  taxation,  of 
of  which  Professor  Goodnow  was  chairman, 
was  of  the  opinion  "that  the  influence  of  the 
system  of  taxation  on  the  problem  of  con- 
gestion is  not  great  enough  to  justify  reliance 
upon  it  as  even  an  important  means  of  rem- 
edying the  evil."  One  of  the  members  of  the 
committee,  John  J.  Flynn,  dissented  from  this 
view,  and  the  majority  opinion  seems  to  be 
somewhat  illogical  in  view  of  the  radical  na- 
ture of  its  proposal  to  cut  the  tax  rate  on 
improvements  in  two.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  one  of  the  commission's  reasons  for  not 
being  still  more  radical  was  the  belief  that 
congestion  cannot  be  relieved  by  tax  reform 
alone,  and  the  recognition,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  taxation  has  something  to  do  besides  re- 
lieving congestion. 

The  committee  on  taxation  even  recom- 
mended that  an  annual  increment  tax  at  a 
low  rate,  say  five  per  cent,  be  levied  on  the 
increase  in  land  values,  and  that  the  proceeds 
be  devoted  to  the  construction  of  transit  lines, 
on  the  theory  that  transit  facilities  are  more 
directly  effective  in  relieving  congestion  than 
any  system  of  taxation  which  the  city  might 
adopt.  The  commission,  however,  merely 
passed  this  suggestion  on  to  the  regular  city 
officials  for  further  investigation  and  consid- 
eration. 

HOUSING  REGULATION  AND 
CONGESTION 

EDWARD  T.  HARTMAN 

Secretary  Massachusetts  Civic  League 

THE  SURVEY'S  request  for  an  article  on  the 
report  of  the  New  York  Congestion  Commis- 
sion, by  return  mail,  is  easy  enough,  but  it 
precludes  the  possibility  of  reading  the  fif- 
teen galleys  of  double-column,  small-type 
proof  upon  which  the  article  is  to  be  based. 
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I  shall  base  what  I  say  upon  the  six  para- 
graphs of  the  Recommendations  —  5.  Meas- 
ures to  Prevent  Room  and  Apartment  Over- 
crowding. 

Paragraph  (a)  provides  for  a  minimum 
area  of  ninety  square  feet  for  a  room.  This 
is  surely  proper.  The  present  requirement 
of  seventy  square  feet  is  absurd  when  taken 
in  connection  with  the  400  cubic  feet  mini- 
mum for  each  adult  in  a  bedroom.  Only  one 
adult,  or  one  adult  and  one  child,  may  now 
occupy  such  a  room  under  present  New  York 
regulations.  Of  course  these  regulations  are 
not  enforced. 

Paragraph  (b)  requiring  each  apartment 
(not  room)  to  contain  400  cubic  feet  for  each 
adult,  and  300  cubic  feet  for  each  child  oc- 
cupying it.  is  also  good.  It  is  more  sound 
than  the  room  unit  where  boarders  are  not 
allowed,  for  doors  may  be  kept  open  and  then 
the  apartment  is  the  ventilation  unit.  The 
twenty-five  dollars'  penalty  for  violation  is 
necessary.  An  inspector  cannot  constantly  be 
on  guard,  and  without  a  penalty  many  people 
will  violate  the  regulation.  A  law  is  now  be- 
fore the  Massachusetts  Legislature  for  a  pen- 
alty of  twenty  dollars  for  the  same  purpose, 
but  its  adoption  seems  not  likely.  Laisses  faire 
gone  mad  rules  here  now.  An  effort  to  include 
three-family  houses  in  the  definition  of  a  ten- 
ement house  has  been  defeated.  The  Legis- 
lature cnres  nothing  about  such  things,  and 
that  the  people  do  not  care  is  a  natural  in- 
ference. Only  those  care  who  are  directly 
involved  on  the  money-making  side.  Human 
interests  are  very  little  considered.  If  New 
York  will  adopt  the  suggestions  of  para- 
graph (b).  under  this  head,  it  will  have  erect- 
ed a  monument  to  the  progressiveness  of 
New  Yorkers,  for  when  New  York  can  dp 
it  no  city  in  the  world  may  claim  that  it 
cannot  do  it. 

Paragraph  (d),  "that  no  lessee  of  any 
apartment  in  any  tenement  house  shall  be 
permitted  to  take  lodgers  without  notifying 
the  owner"  who  shall  notify  the  department, 
and  paragraph  (e),  providing  that  the  owner 
(hall  notify  the  departments,  both  tenement 
house  and  health,  when  his  tenants  fail  to 
comply  with  the  regulations,  also  that  lessees 
secure  a  license  for  keeping  lodgers,  would 
all  prove  most  far-reaching.  A  tenement  of 
four  small  rooms,  two  of  them  attic  rooms, 
was  in  Boston  recently  found  to  contain  a 
family  of  father,  mother,  and  one  child,  and 
sixteen  adult  lodgers.  This  is  not  an  iso- 
lated case.  It  may  be  duplicated  many  times 
hi  Boston  and  even  in  the  cities  and  towns  of 
greater  Boston.  Paragraphs  (d)  and  (_e) 
would  enable  New  York  to  prevent  such  mis- 
use of  a  tenement.  I  know  of  no  city  or 
town  having  laws  that  would  measure  up 
with  the  possibilities  of  these  provisions. 

Paragraph  (f)  provides  for  a  bureau  of 
occupancy  in  the  Department  of  Health  to 
guard  against  overcrowding  in  two-family 
house*.  Two-family  houses  are  tenement 
houses  in  Chicago.  The  enactment  of  this 
regulation  would  be  novel,  far-reaching,  but 
turely  proper.  The  doctrine  of  "unfair  in- 


terference" would  bar  such  a  provision  in 
most  places.  But  the  time  is  coming  when 
all  places  will  have  to  recognize  as  fair  all 
regulations  which  will  protect  people  from  the 
results  of  their  own  cupidity  and,  more  im- 
portant still,  protect  the  community  from 
these  results,  which  are  wide  and  serious. 
1  he  only  logical  argument,  that  these  people 
have  to  take  lodgers  to  make  ends  meet,  does 
not  apply  as  generally  as  some  claim,  and  it 
will  disappear  entirely  when  the  "laborer  re- 
ceives a  fair  share  of  the  product  of  his  labor, 
when  taxation  places  its  burden  in  the  right 
place,  when  the  proper  distribution  of  in- 
dustries enables  the  people  to  spread  over  the 
land,  and  when  the  people  get  a  square  deal 
from  the  builders  and  owners. 

There  is  a  long  way  to  travel  to  reach  all 
these  recommendations,  but  even  to  have 
recommended  them  puts  the  Congestion  Com- 
mission in  the  class  of  constructive  statesmen 
which  we  have  for  so  long  been  getting  along 
without.  I  congratulate  it  on  this  part  of  its 
work  and  on  all  of  its  work  that  is  as  good 
as  this. 

CITY  PLANNING  AND  CON- 
GESTION 

GROSVENOR  ATTERBURY 

New  York 

Such  a  report  as  that  of  the  Commission 
on  Congestion  of  Population  would  require 
a  second  commission  to  study  properly  and 
criticise  it.  Its  field  is  so  prodigious  in  ex- 
tent and  complex  in  character  that  in  the  few 
moments  at  my  disposal  I  am  afraid  I  cannot 
even  comment  upon  it  intelligently.  The  lack 
of  any  practical  knowledge  and  experience  of 
such  subjects  in  this  country,  together  with  the 
uncertainty  of  the  human  element  in  the  equa- 
tion— so  different  here  from  what  it  is  abroad 
— render  deductions  from  foreign  experience 
and  statements  of  the  actual  results  of  such 
recommendations  as  those  made  by  the  com- 
mission more  than  ordinarily  unreliable. 

The  general  impression  one  gets  from  the 
report  is  that  of  a  vast  amount  of  food  for 
thought,  most  diligently  compiled ;  much  of  it 
undoubtedly  good  and  stimulating  if  properly 
digested.  In  general  the  restrictive  elements 
appear  to  be  those  that  should  be  adopted  with 
the  most  caution.  The  removal  of  the  causes 
of  congestion,  such,  for  example,  as  the  proper 
distribution  in  the  suburbs  of  factory  centers — 
appears  to  be  a  fundamentally  sound  pro- 
position. But  the  attempt  to  check  the  natural 
working  out  of  such  causes — the  measures 
aiming  to  annihilate  their  power  or  to  neu- 
tralize and  restrict  their  present  results,  may 
very  well  produce  other  effects  than  those  de- 
sired and  expected.  It  seems  a  little  like 
fastening  down  the  lid  of  the  teapot  to  pre- 
vent its  boiling  over. 

For  example,  the  report  recommends  meas- 
ures to  "keep  land  cheap."  This,  of  course,  can 
be  done  only  by  limiting  its  usefulness.  Is  it 
certain  that  we  want  that?  Cheap  land,  like 
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cheap  labor,  may  be  the  most  expensive  from 
the  point  of  view  of  true  economy.  Would 
the  effect  of  the  restriction  on  the  price  of 
land  (even  if  feasible)  be  true  economy?  What 
we  want  in  this  matter  is  the  most  economical 
use  of  land  compatible  with  hygienic  and  • 
social  standards,  a  situation  which  is  not  ne- 
cessarily synonymous  with  "cheap"  or  low 
priced  land. 

It  would  perhaps  be  more  to  the  point  if 
there  were  a  recommendation  aiming  at  the 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  building  construction, 
which  represents  from  two-thirds  to  three- 
quarters  of  the  cost  of  the  poor  man's  home. 
Here  is  undoubtedly  a  field  for  true  economy. 
A  study  of  the  effect  on  the  rental  paid  by  the 
laboring  man  produced  by  the  "closed  shop" 
and  the  city's  antiquated  building  code  would 
seem  a  very  obvious  and  promising  field  for 
investigation  and  reform.  How  many  millions 
are  wasted  by  reason  of  the  unscientific  and 
unreasonable  requirements  of  our  building  law 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say;  but  the  fact  that 
it  hampers  good  and  economic  housing  con- 
struction is  well  enough  known.  That  the 
same  concrete,  for  example,  should  be  a  little 
over  one-third  as  strong  in  New  York  as  it  is 
in  St.  Louis ;  and  that  it  should  gain  thirty 
per  cent  in  strength  again  by  crossing  the  East 
river  from  Manhattan  to  Queens  would  be 
laughable  if  it  did  not  spell  a  direct  tax  on 
the  New  York  tenement  and  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  laboring  man's  rental. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  preventive  measures 
recommended  by  the  commission,  where  they 
obviously  reach  the  root  of  the  trouble — those 
measures  aiming  to  encourage  the  proper  dis- 
tribution of  population  by  transit  facilities,  city 
planning, "and  above  all  by  educational  work, 
cannot  be  too  heartily  endorsed  or  too  quickly 
made  effective. 

CITY  PLANNING  AND  CON- 
GESTION 

GEORGE  B.  FORD 

Member  Committee  on  Congestion  of 
Population  in  New  York 

_  In  general,  the  thorough  study  of  conges- 
tion as  carried  out  by  the  commission  is  sum- 
marized in  a  number  of  pertinent  recommen- 
dations for  relief  and  prevention.  In  particu- 
lar, the  commission  formulates  two  ordin- 
ances and  twenty-seven  acts  pursuant  of  this 
idea.  Of  these  twenty-nine  bills  only  one, 
that  which  would  amend  the  New  York  city 
charter  to  permit  the  Board  of  Aldermen  to 
determine  zones  for  different  heights  and 
areas  of  buildings,  directly  affects  city  plan- 
ning. The  passage  of  such  an  act  would 
make  it  possible  to  prevent  absolutely  in  the 
outlying  districts  of  New  York  that  conges- 
tion which  now  exists  in  Manhattan.  All  wit- 
nesses agree  that  the  principle  has  proved  of 
the  greatest  value  in  Germany  where  it  is 
in  general  use.  In  America  it  has  success- 
fully stood  the  test  of  constitutionality  in  Bos- 
ton and  in  Baltimore. 
Of  the  remaining  twenty-eight  bills  several 


relate  to  heights  and  percentages  of  lots  cov- 
ered by  factories,  office  buildings,  and  habita- 
tions, and  thus  indirectly  affect  city  planning. 
It  is  proposed  that  no  building  in  Manhattan 
below  One  Hundred  and  Eighty-first  street 
should  exceed  a  cubage  of  174  times  the  area 
of  the  lot,  and  in  the  rest  of  New  York  120 
times  the  area  of  the  lot.  It  is  proposed  fur- 
ther that  no  factory  or  loft  building  should 
exceed  a  cubage  of  132  times  the  area  of  its 
lot.  These  propositions  do  not  preclude  the 
erection  of  tower  buildings,  but  they  do  re- 
quire a  man,  in  all  justice  to  his  neighbors,  to 
confine  such  a  building  to  a  correspondingly 
small  percentage  of  his  lot.  The  seeming  in- 
justice to  a  very  few  is  far  more  than  com- 
pensated by  the  great  gain  to  all  the  rest 
of  the  people. 

Among  the  bills  relating  to  tenements  and 
dwellings  several  would  restrict  the  height  or 
the  percentage  of  lot  covered  by  the  buildings 
to  a  considerably  greater  extent  than  the  pres- 
ent law  does.  For  example,  it  is  proposed 
that  except  in  Manhatan  below  One  Hundred 
and  Eighty-first  street  no  tenement,  according 
to  the  definition  of  tenement  in  the  present 
tenement  law,  should  exceed  four  stories  in 
height ;  and  that  in  Manhattan  below  One 
Hundred  and  Eighty-first  street  if  it  exceeds 
that  height  it  should  be  fireproof ;  and  in  no 
case  should  it  surpass  in  height  the  width  of 
the  widest  street  on  which  it  faces.  It  is  fur- 
ther suggested  that  in  outlying  districts  of 
New  York  all  tenements  should  be  limited  to 
three  stones.  In  Chicago  and  other  cities 
where  such  restrictions  are  in  force  they  have 
been  most  efficacious  in  distributing  popula- 
tion. Of  course  the  proposal  of  such  meas- 
ures will  call  forth  the  opposition  of  certain 
property  owners  who  sincerely  believe  that 
they  have  the  Godgiven  right  to  make  as 
much  money  as  they  can  from  their  property, 
utterly  regardless  of  the  everlasting  damage 
they  cause  by  so  doing  to  their  neighbors  and 
to  the  people  at  large. 

With  regard  to  taxation  city  planning  is 
affected  by  the  bill  proposing  to  tax  land  at 
a  rate  double  that  on  improvements.  The 
commission  points  out  that  this  is  not  "single 
tax."  They  show  that  in  Germany,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  certain  cities  of  Canada 
where  this  is  in  practice,  it  has  proved  of  great 
value  as  an  incentive  to  building  up  outlying 
land  and  thereby  distributing  population  and 
reducing  rents.  The  value  of  this  method  of 
taxation  is  attested  by  the  fact  thnt  no  city 
which  has  once  adopted  it  has  ever  given  it  up. 

Aside  from  these  bills  there  are  in  the  re- 
port a  great  many  suggestions  for  relieving  or 
preventing  congestion,  among  which  are  the 
following: 

The  preparation  by  the  city  through  the  Board 
ol  Estimate  and  Apportionment  of  a  plan  for  the 
entire  city  which  shall  Include  the  following 
Items : 

The  restriction  of  factories  to  certain  districts. 

The  provision  of  transit  lines  and  mexns  of 
carrying  freight  upon  the  basis  of  such  a  district- 
ing of  the  city. 

The  determination  of  the  main  lines  of  streets 
and  secondary  streets  as  suggested  by  Nelson  P. 
Lewis,  chief  enclneer  of  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment. 
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Provision  of  sewers  and  methods  of  sewage  dis- 
mal and  sulntructures  for  pipes. 

Provision  of  adequate  sites  for  parks  and  play- 
grounds and  recreation  centers  and  municipal 
buildings  of  various  sorts. 

Acquisition  of  adequate  land  by  the  city  for  all 
pnlillc  purposes. 

That  as  a  means  of  reducing  rents,  and  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Honrd  of  Estimate  and  Ap- 
portionment In  each  case,  streets  In  outlying  dis- 
tricts may  be  thirty  feet  wide,  and  houses  be  set 
back  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  from  the  curb 
line  so  as  to  permit  the  widening  of  street  sub- 
sequently at  a  small  expense. 

That  subways  for  passengers  be  provided  at 
crowded  street  crossing*. 

Excess  condemnation  of  land,  through  which 
the  city  may  acquire  more  land  than  Is  required 
for  a  specific  Improvement,  and  resell  or  rent  the 
surpliu. 

The  adequate  Improvement  of  all  water  fronts 
with  piers  and  docks  for  factory  purposes  and 
with  warehouse*. 

The  Immediate  construction  of  freight  lines 
connecting  all  borough*. 

The  removal  of  all  charitable  buildings  except 
emergency  hospitals  from  the  congested  districts. 

The  founding  of  city  farm  colonies  In  the  out- 
lying boroughs. 

That  there  should  be  In  every  borough  at  least' 
one  large  are*  for  the  public  administration 
building*  In  the  borough  nnd  a  series  of  sul>  civic 
centers  with  groupings  of  administration  build- 
That  there  should  be  In  each  borough  a  group- 
ing of  public  buildings,  such  as  schoolhouses.  li- 
braries, etc..  except  Are  stations.  In  a  park  with 
open  grounds  around  them. 

That  the  city  provide  recreational  playhouses 
or  at  least  site*  for  these  In  the  civic  centers. 

That  all  transit  franchises  should  be  for  a  short 
or  Indeterminate  term. 

That  a  way  be  found  to  unite  all  present  and 
future  transit  lines  Into  one  efficient  compre- 
hensive system  with  good  and  quick  service  for  a 
•Ingle  fare. 

Thst  linen  shnnld  lie  run  Into  nil  sections  of 
the  city.  Including  Queens  and  Richmond,  even 
though  the  outlying  lines  be  ran  at  a  loss  for 
the  present. 

These  recommendations  have  all  grown  out 
of  the  evidence  brought  out  at  the  numerous 
hearings.  They  are  all  based  on  the  most 
tenable  theory  that  the  rights  of  the  few 
should  be  sacrificed  to  the  good  of  the  tmny. 
Some  of  them  call  for  the  expenditure  of  a 
large  amount  of  city  money,  but  in  every  case 
the  commission  is  prepared  to  nrove  that  ('<•• 
ultimate  benefit  derived  from  these  undertak- 
ings pays  many  times  over,  and  pays  not  only 
in  belter  citizenship  and  the  vastly  greater  en- 
joyment of  life,  but  in  so  many  dollars  and 
cents  of  the  money  spent  annually  bv  the  city 
in  curative  and  relief  institutions*,  and  of  the 
money  lost  by  individuals  through  sickness, 
decrease  of  efficiency,  and  time  and  energy 
wasted  in  transit  and  transportation. 

Here,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
New  York,  we  have  a  comprehensive  program 
for  the  planning  of  the  city.  Here,  for  the 
first  time,  the  many  different  sides  of  the 
problem  are  presented  to  the  public.  It  re- 
mains now  to  analyze  these  ideas,  to  correlate 
them,  determining  the  relative  importance  of 
each  to  work  out  of  them  a  constructive  pro- 
gram and  then  to  push  it  with  vigor. 


CONGESTION  A  NATIONAL  ILL 

JOHN  HAYNES  HOLMES 

Church  of  the  Messiah,  New  York  City 

That  the  recent  report  of  the  New  York 
Commission  on  Congestion  of  Population  will 
receive  that  degree  of  public  attention  in 
New  York  city  itself  which  its  exhaustive 
survey  of  existing  conditions,  its  careful  study 
of  causes,  and  its  detailed  suggestion^  of  reme- 
dies deserve,  goes  without  saying.  That  it 
will  attract  the  interest  of  the  country  at 
large,  however,  and  stimulate  its  citizens 
everywhere  to  decisive  action  is  by  no  means 
so  certain.  Being  the  report  of  a  New  York 
commission,  addressed  to  New  York  officials, 
surveying  New  York  conditions,  and  suggest- 
ing remedies  for  New  York  ills,  it  will  be  all 
too  easily  dismissed  as  a  document  which  is 
of  exclusive  concern  to  this  one  city.  And 
yet  nothing  is  more  obvious,  from  even  a  su- 
perficial examination  of  the  commission's 
work,  than  that  the  problem  of  congestion  is 
not  local  but  national,  and  that  this  study  of 
its  causes  and  effects  in  this  one  community 
is  of  immediate  interest  to  every  American 
community  from  Maine  to  California. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  the  drift  of  population  in  this  country 
is  all  in  the  direction  of  the  cities,  and  that 
the  growth  of  these  cities,  especially  within 
recent  years,  has  been  astounding.  That  this 
phenomenon  is  confined  to  no  one  section  of 
the  country,  and  is  to  be  attributed  to  no 
merely  local  or  temporary  causes,  has  been 
clearly  demonstrated  by  the  figures  of  the 
1910  census.  When  we  discover  that  the 
average  rate  of  increase  of  the  180  cities  in 
this  country  of  between  25,000  and  100.000 
population,  during  the  ten  years  from  igoo 
to  1910.  was  no  less  than  42.3  per  cent — that 
one  of  these  cities  had  an  increase  of  539.7 
per  cent,  another  of  494.2  per  cent,  two  others 
an  increase  of  over  200  per  cent,  and  twelve 
others  an  increase  of  over  120  per  cent — and 
that  of  all  these  communities  only  two  regis- 
tered a  decrease ;  when  we  find  that  of  the 
fifty-one  cities  of  over  100,000  population,  the 
average  rate  of  increase,  during  this  same 
decade,  was  27.4  per  cent — that  the  smallest 
rate  of  increase  was  6.5  per  cent — and  that 
two  of  these  cities  increased  over  200  per 
cent  and  four  over  100  per  cent ;  when  we 
observe  that  no  less  than  twenty-one  cities 
enjoyed  an  increase  of  90  per  cent  or  more; 
and  when  we  add  to  all  these  figures  the  fact 
that  the  rural  sections  of  the  country  under- 
went little  or  no  increase,  and  in  one  con- 
spicuous instance,  that  of  the  state  of  Iowa, 
actually  underwent  a  decrease,  we  begin  to 
realize  something  of  the  significance  of  this 
problem  of  municipal  development. 

More  important,  however,  than  the  obvious 
fact  that  the  cities  of  the  United  States  are 
growing,  is  the  much  less  obvious  fact  that 
they  are  becoming  congested.  There  is  no 
absolute  reason  in  the  scheme  of  things  why 
increased  population  should  mean  congestion; 
but  investigations  here  and  there  are  showing 
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that  these  two  phenomena  all  too  often  go 
together.  Now  comes  the.  report  of  Mayor 
Gaynor's  Commission  on  Congestion  to  teach 
us  why  this  is  so  frequently  the  case.  Study- 
ing conditions  of  overcrowding  as  they  actu- 
ally exist  in  New  York  city,  this  commission  . 
defines  fourteen  main  causes  of  congestion; 
and  of  these  fourteen,  only  three,  by  any 
wildest  stretch  of  the  imagination,  could  be 
described  as  in  any  way  peculiar  to  this  one 
community.  It  is  very  evident  that  one  of 
these  causes  of  local  congestion,  "the  recent 
consolidation  of  the  five  boroughs",  could 
apply  only  to  New  York;  it  may  well  be 
argued  that  two  others,  "the  failure  of  the 
city  to  adopt  a  policy  to  attract  people  to  out- 
lying boroughs",  and  "immigration  and  the 
failure  to  distribute  and  control  immigrants", 
have  a  peculiarly  local  application ;  although 
the  failure  to  get  people  out  into  the  suburbs 
is  a  factor,  I  believe,  in  the  congestion  of 
many  another  city,  and  New  York  is  surely 
not  the  only  American  city  which  is  embar- 
rassed by  unrestricted  immigration.  But 
granted,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  these 
conditions  apply  to  New  York  with  such  es- 
pecial cogency  that  they  may  be  regarded  as 
more  local  than  general  in  character,  nothing 
of  the  sort  can  be  said  of  the  remaining 
eleven  causes  of  congestion.  "Poverty", 
which  stands  first  in  the  list,  raises  its  ugly 
head  in  every  community.  "Concentration  of 
factories  and  offices"  is  beautifully  illustrated 
in  every  city  in  the  land,  although  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  .this  concentration  is  anywhere  as  acute 
as  in  Manhattan.  "Intensive  use  of.  land", 
which  is  the  next  cause  named,  is  a  familiar 
feature  of  alj  social  life  in  America !  and  the 
same  thing  is  to  be  said  of  the  next  and 
closely  analogous  cause  of  congestion,  namely, 
"the  high  price  of  land  due  to  intensive  use." 
The  fifth  cause,  "lack  of  control  over  aliens 
and  citizens",  is  a  normal  feature  of  a  laissez- 
faire  society,  and  not  an  abnormal  feature  of 
New  York.  "Long  hours  of  work",  which 
stands  next  in  order,  is  a  form  of  social  in- 
justice which  is  a  disgrace,  not  to  any  one 
community,  but  to  the  entire  industrial  order. 
"The  cost  of  transit  and  transit  policy  of  the 
city,  since  transit  has  been  regarded  as  a  mat- 
ter to  be  governed  by  commercial  and  not  by 
social  conditions",  undoubtedly  has  some 
features  peculiar  to  New  York,  due  partly  to 
its  physical  conformation,  but  more  to  the 
scandalous  financial  history  of  its  public  ser- 
vice corporations;  but  as  a  general  rule  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  "the  cost  of  transit  and  tran- 
sit policy"  has  aggravated  overcrowding 
wherever  the  private  ownership  and  private 
operation  of  transportation  lines  have  been  per- 
mitted— and  this  means,  everywhere !  "Lack 
of  a  definite  city  plan"  is  a  prevailing  cause 
of  congestion,  to  say  nothing  of  other  social 
ills,  in  every  modern  municipality.  "The 
present  system  of  taxation"  is  another  gross 
injustice,  characteristic  not  of  New  York,  but 
of  America.  "Failure  to  prepare  land  for 
housing  purposes"  is  a  universal  feature  of 
municipal  _short-sightedness  and  indifference 
to  the  social  needs  of  the  people.  And  the 


"methods  of  public  and  private  charities,  but 
especially  of  private  charities",  the  last  of  the 
eleven  causes  named,  are  of  course  as  preva- 
lent as  human  nature  itself. 

Finally,  the  problem  of  congestion  belongs 
to  no  one  city.  Like  tuberculosis  and  pov- 
erty it  is  a  problem  as  wide  as  the  borders  of 
our  material  life  and  as  deep  as  the  founda- 
tions of  our  industrial  system.  Mayor  Gay- 
nor's commission  has  surveyed  not  merely 
New  York,  but  the  United  States,  and  has 
defined  causes  and  suggested  remedies,  not  of 
a  local,  but  of  a  national  ill.  Its  report, 
therefore,  is  respectfully  submitted,  not  to 
Mayor  Gaynor  and  the  Board  of  Aldermen, 
not  merely  to  the  citizens  of  New  York,  but 
to  the  American  people  in  general.  "He 
that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear." 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  CON- 
GESTION 

FREDERICK  L.  HOFFMAN 

The  report  of  the  Commission  on  Conges- 
tion of  Population  admirably  emphasizes  the 
health  aspects  of  a  question  which  is  attract- 
ing universal  attention  throughout  the  civil- 
ized world.  Perhaps  the  most  important  con- 
sideration is  the  necessity  of  accurate  vital 
statistics,  tabulated  in  sufficient  detail  by  sani- 
tary districts  or  blocks  to  bring  out  the  local 
incidence  of  mortality  or  morbidity,  with  a 
due  regard  to  age,  sex,  race,  nativity,  and  oc- 
cupation. If  the  method  adopted  by  Dr. 
Billings  in  connection  with  the  special  census 
investigation  of  1890,  including  the  six  years 
preceding,  had  been  continued  by  the  Board 
of  Health  or  the  Division  of  Vital  Statistics 
of  the  Census,  a  mass  of  most  valuable  in- 
formation would  have  been  available  and 
many  important  questions  could  have  been  an- 
swered upon  the  basis  of  trustworthy  facts 
The  absence  of  an  intercensal  enumeration 
further  complicates  the  accurate  calculation 
of  death  rates  according  to  age,  sex,  nativity, 
and  race,  all  of  which  elements  undergo  more 
or  less  important  changes  during  so  long  a 
period  as  a  decade.  Even  under  the  present 
limitations  the  report  of  the  commission  pre- 
sents some  extremely  suggestive  facts,  par- 
ticularly the  data  relating  to  the  Italian  pop- 
ulation, which  emphasize  the  practical  util- 
ity of  statistical  research  in  this  field  as  a 
first  step  towards  a  better  understanding  of 
the  true  factors  which  underlie  the  whole 
problem  of  congestion  or  concentration  as  the 
case  may  be. 

The  report  of  the  commission  includes  some 
rather  elaborate  calculations  of  morbidity, 
which  at  best,  of  course,  are  a  mere  matter 
of  rational  conjecture.  We,  unfortunately, 
have  no  information  which  enables  us  to  cal- 
culate the  morbidity  of  American  cities,  and 
the  application  of  the  factors  of  the  German 
sickness  experience  may  possibly  lead  to  er- 
roneous results.  The  report  brings  out  the 
importance  of  co-ordinating  all  the  hospital 
statistics  of  Greater  New  York,  with  a  due 
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regard  to  the  principles  adopted  by  the  Lon- 
don Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.  As  yet 
the  statistics  of  our  hospitals,  which  may 
yield  practical  results  of  far-reaching  value, 
are  almost  entirely  neglected. 

The  calculations  of  the  commission  as  to 
the  economic  waste  of  disease  are  also  open 
to  criticism  in  that  a  clear  distinction  is  not 
made  between  the  saving  of  life  and  the  sav- 
ing of  years  of  life.  Obviously  death  must 
take  place  sooner  or  later — it  is  entirely  a 
question  of  prolonging  life  by  all  rational 
measures  and  means  which  fall  within  the 
modern  conception  of  community  responsibility. 

The  occupation  aspects  of  the  problem  of 
congestion  in  its  relation  to  mortality  and 
morbidity  seem  not  to  have  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  commission.  It  is  prac- 
tically certain,  however,  that  if  the  subject  of 
occupation  mortality  were  thoroughly  investi- 
gated, the  results  would  throw  much  light 
upon  the  observed  unfavorable  consequences 
of  human  congestion,  most  of  all  in  the  more 
densely  populated  section  of  lower  New  York. 
The  dust  problem  also  may,  in  this  connec- 
tion, be  referred  to  as  one  which  unquestion- 
ably has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  high 
mortality  from  consumption. 

The  work  of  the  commission  within  its 
serious  limitations  appears  to  have  been  ad- 
mirably well  done.  A  mass  of  new  informa- 
tion has  been  brought  to  light,  and  upon 
many  important  questions  a  public  expression 
of  qualified  opinion  has  been  obtained.  It  is 
sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  at  least  some  of 
the  more  conservative  recommendations  of 
the  commission  will  be  carried  into  effect 

PUBLIC   HEALTH   AND 
CONGESTION 

PAUL  KENNADAY 

Former  Secreurr,  Committee  on  the  Pre- 

TentioK  of  Tubercnlo§i«,  New  York 

Chtrlly  Orjtnimlon  Society 

Of  th«  »ix  closely  printed  pages  of  recom- 
mendations of  the  New  York  City  Commis- 
sion on  Congestion  of  Population  not  more 
than  half  a  page  it  taken  up  with  the  seven 
specific  "measures  to  promote  health  and  safe- 
ty." But  these  measures  are  only  incidental 
in  the  commission's  big  scheme  for  a  more 
thorough  and  radical  treatment  of  the  big 
health  problem  of  New  York.  These  ninety 
pages  of  the  City  Record,  with  their  catalogue 
of  about  all  the  ills  to  which  congested  flesh 
is  heir,  are  in  effect  but  convincing  proof  that 
the  problem  of  congestion  is  a  problem  of 
health,  and  that  as  a  city  becomes  more  con- 
gested, infectious  disease  and  premature  death 
become  ever  more  surely  the  inheritance  of 
its  crowded  millions.  That  there  shall  be  a 
closer  correlation  between  the  Department  of 
Health  and  the  Tenement  House  Department; 
that  the  latter  department  may  cause  the  va- 
cation of  apartments  judged  not  sanitary  or 
habitable  because  of  lack  of  sufficient  ventila- 
tion or  because  of  infection  from  contagious 
disease,  that  tenement  walls  shall  be  white- 


washed once  a  year  and  that  manufacturing  in 
tenements  "shall  be  adequately  regulated  and, 
if  possible,  prohibited  by  law";  these  are  hardly 
more  than  minor  details  of  an  administrative 
character  in  a  comprehensive  scheme  essaying 
to  promote  and  conserve  the  community's 
health  through  sweeping  reforms  in  factory 
and  tenement  building,  transit,  taxation,  parks 
and  playgrounds,  charitable  relief,  distribution 
of  immigrants.  So  that  there  come  up  for 
review  here  the  whole  field  of  mod«rn  philan- 
thropy and  more  beside.  And  the  whole  mat- 
ter sums  up  to  this,  that  our  present  methods 
are  not  getting  at  the  root  of  the  evils  which 
beset  us — and  never  will ;  that,  indeed,  we  can 
hardly  hope  to  keep  the  ground  gained  if  we 
do  not  soon  set  about  to  apply  ourselves  in  a 
more  courageous  fashion  to  the  eradication  of 
the  now  very  well  known  causes  of  disease. 
The  commission's  strict  regulation  of  tene- 
ments will  help,  factory  zones  will  help,  labor 
exchanges  and  an  industrial  commission  may 
accomplish  something,  the  extension  of  prop- 
erly controlled  subways  and  good  and  cheap 
housing  will  help  a  great  deal.  Workers  from 
all  the  corners  of  the  world  are  herded  here 
together,  not  because  they  want  to  live  too 
many  to  a  room,  not  even  because  they  are 
careless  of  the  certain  penalty  tuberculosis 
will  enforce,  but  because  those  who  profit  from 
their  distress  want  more  profit,  and  because 
transit  to  the  factory  and  all  these  cubic  feet 
of  air  space  required  to  maintain  health  in  the 
home  cost  more  money  than  the  wage-earner 
can  pay.  The  report  bears  testimony  again, 
if  we  must  have  it,  that  as  real  wages  go  down 
death  rate  go  up,  and  that  tinker  away  as 
we  may  with  the  results  of  our  present  wage 
system,  that  system  in  the  end  must  go  if 
preventable  disease  is  to  go. 

COMMUNICATIONS 


No  department  more  clearly  emphasizes  the  co- 
operative nature  of  THE  SUUVKY  than  the  com- 
munications. Letters  from  readers  are  welcome; 
appeals  cannot  be  published.  Because  of  limited 
space,  each  contributor  Is  asked  to  be  brief  so 
that  no  contributor  will  have  to  be  excluded. 
Communications  from  10  to  800  words  In  length 
are  the  most  satisfactory  and  In  the  long  run 
most  telling.  Only  when  the  editors  are  con- 
vinced that  so  much  space  Is  needed,  will  com- 
munications over  one  thousand  words  In  length 
be  handled  and  the  editors  reserve  the  privilege 
of  returning  communications  over  500  words  In 
length  to  be  abbreviated. 

OVERCROWDING  MUST  STOP 

To  THE  EDITOR  : 

In  your  editorial  for  March  18,  Overcrowd- 
ing Must  Stop  (pp.  989  and  900),  you  state: 
"We  believe  it  to  be  a  false  start  to  attempt  to 
create  a  special  class  in  the  community  to  be 
known  officially  as  'the  dependent  members  of 
a  family  of  a  consumptive  or  consumptives,' 
and  another  class  to  be  known  as  'indigent 
widows  with  children,'  to  be  dealt  with  in  a 
special  way  by  a  special  board  of  trustees." 
On  page  1034  of  the  same  issue  you  state:  "Of 
the  $200,000  [which  you  earlier  note  the  Char- 
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ity  Organization  Society  spent  above  the  $80,- 
ooo   for  relief]    about  $50,000  in  round  num- 
bers was  the  cost  of  conducting  the  New  York 
School  of  Philanthropy."     If  this  expenditure 
for    teaching    "philanthropy"    is     justified,     it 
cannot  be  on  the  basis  of  your  reasoning  about 
"creating"  a  class  of  dependent   members  of 
consumptive  families  or  of  dependent  widows 
with  children.     The    Congestion    Commission 
was  not  guilty  in  any  large  measure  of  "creat- 
ing" either  of  the  two  classes  above  referred 
to.       The    responsibility    for    creating    those 
classes  rests  upon  the  powerful  vested  inter- 
ests of  New  York  city  and  the  country,  and  it 
would  seem  that  the  directorates  of  the  char- 
itable  societies   in   this   city  must   take   chief 
responsibility  for  "creating"  these  classes.     If 
you  mean,  however,  that  it  is  a  "false  start" 
for  the  government  to  recognize  officially  the 
existence  and  provide  for  the  relief  of  certain 
exploited  classes  in  a  community  who  are  de- 
pendent through  no  fault  of  their  own,  per- 
haps you  will  be  willing  to  state  what  consti- 
tutes  in   your  mind   the   line  of   demarcation 
between  the  functions  of  government  and  of 
charity  organizations.      You  will,   if  you  can 
take  time  to  read  the  report  of  the  commission 
and  the  tables  it  has  submitted  as  a  basis  for 
its  conclusions,  note  that  the  commission  has 
studied    the    causes    of   poverty,    as    given    in 
your  book.   Misery  and    Its    Causes,    and    by 
other  students  of   poverty.      The  commission 
has  attempted  to  strike  at  the  causes  of  pov- 
erty,  but   in   the   meantime   it   places   the   re- 
sponsibility  for   the   relief   of    poverty    up6n 
government,   since   government   is   responsible 
for  the  existence  of  poverty.     The  committee 
on  charities  also   urges   "the   development  of 
a  system  of  public  social  insurance,  and  that 
such  a  system  of  public  insurance  be  adopted, 
based  upon  cost,  and  incumbent  upon  all  mem- 
bers of  the  community  with  an  income  of  less 
than   $1,200   a    year    and    permissive    up    to 
$2,000."      In   the   meantime    the    commission 
takes  the  point  of  view  that  government  should 
pay  the  "weregeld"  until  it  can  collect  it  from 
the   responsible  parties  and  meet  the  cost  of 
caring  for  victims  of  a  governmental  policy  of 
laisscz  faire. 

May  we  not  hope,  too,  that  you  will  com- 
ment upon  the  taxation  proposals  of  the  com- 
mission and  the  committee  on  taxation  of 
which  Prof.  Frank  J.  Goodnow  was  chairman, 
and  the  social  'significance  of  these  proposals. 
Important  as  is  the  $80,000  a'year  spent  in  re- 
lief by  the  Charity  Organization  Society  and 
the  $50,000  on  the  School  of  Philanthropy,  the 
proposals  of  the  commission  and  the  taxation 
committee  to  recover  by  taxation  of  land 
values  $50,000,000  for  the  people  who  create 
these  values  is  a  potential  social  force  in  the 
extermination  of  poverty.  At  least  this 
amount  is  annually  extorted  in  rent  from  the 
people  of  New  York.  We  hope  you  feel  that 
the  plan  suggested  by  the  committee  on  taxa- 
tion to  save  rent  payers  and  home  owners  this 
$50,000,000  which  they  create  is  so  important 
that  you  will  devote  another  valuable  article 
to  the  subject. 

BENJAMIN  C.  MARSH. 


[We  share  the  opinion  of  the  committee  on 
taxation,  of  which  Professor  Goodnow  was 
chairman,  and  to  which  Mr.  Marsh  refers,  that 
"the  influence  of  the  system  of  taxation  on  the 
problem  of  congestion  is  not  great  enough  to 
justify  reliance  upon  it  as  even  an  important 
means  of  remedying  the  evil" ;  and  we  regret 
that  other  sub-committees  of  the  commission 
did  not  reach  similar  conclusions  in  regard  to 
the  matters  referred  to  them,  e.  g.,  the  com- 
mittee on  charities  and  the  committee  on  labor 
and  wages.  It  is  our  opinion  that  neither  the 
expenditures  of  the  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety for  relief  nor  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
School  of  Philanthropy  have  any  such  bearing 
on  the  subject  of  congestion  of  population  as 
to  warrant  our  following  Mr.  Marsh's  example- 
in  discussing  them  editorially  in  this  connec- 
tion.— ED.] 

THE  NUMBER  OF  JUDGES 

To  THE  EDITOR: 

Referring  to  the  statement  in  your  edi- 
torial on  the  People's  Courts,  that  the  Sulli- 
van bill  would  legislate  "out  of  office  on  a 
given  date  all  of  the  fifty-five  justices  and 
magistrates,"  may  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  total  number  of  present  judges 
who  would  thus  be  displaced  is  forty-nine. 
The  Sullivan  bill  would  provide  for  six  addi- 
tional judges  making  in  all  fifty-five,  the  num- 
ber which  j'ou  give. 

J.  T.  WILLIAMS. 
New  York. 


MALE  ADULT  DEFECTIVES 

To  THE  EDITOR  : 

The  useful  and  creditable  work  already  done 
by  Dr.  Max  G.  Schlapp  at  the  Children's  Court 
with  defective  children,  augurs  happily  what 
further  and  greater  results  in  this  direction, 
may  be  accomplished.  I  am  credibly  informed 
that  such  work  is  now  contemplated  for  de- 
fective or  delinquent  women,  before  or  after 
sentence,  in  our  courts.  We  may  therefore  be 
hopeful  that  soon  perhaps  we  shall  know  what 
is  best  to  do  with  them,  so  far  as  practicable. 

It  may  be  that  the  "committee  on  defective 
delinquents"  has  in  view  the  even  broader 
field  of  work  of  male  adult  delinquents-  or  de- 
fectives. If  so,  I  wish -to  add  my  voice  and 
influence  in  its  earnest  support.  If  not,  I  urge 
that  it  be  brought  to  its  consideration,  and  I 
am  confident  good  and  far-reaching  results 
will  soon  follow.  It  is  only  necessary  to  note 
what  is  now  going  on  in  court,  and  as  to  in- 
mates of  prison  or  asylum  for  the  insane,  to 
appreciate  the  need  of  such  work.  To  be 
well  done  it  requires  united  conscientious  ef- 
forts of  judges,  alienists,  and  probation  officers. 


New  York. 


BEVERLEY  ROBINSON,  M.  D. 


March  25,  1011. 


JOTTINGS 


Resignation  of  Howard  Bradstreet  —How- 
ard Bradstrect  who,  because  of  his  experience 
as  secretary  of  the  Parks  and  Playgrounds 
Association,  was  selected  last  year  by  Park 

>mnmsioner  Stover  to  be  supervisor  of  the 
park  playgrounds  in  the  Boroughs  of  Man- 
hattan and  Richmond,  New  York,  has  resigned 
is  position.  He  intends,  however,  as  a  pri- 
vate citizen  to  continue  his  interest  in  play- 
ground work. 

Pensions  for  Bank  Clerks.— The  First  Na- 
Bank    of    New    York    has    adopted    a 
carefully    worked    out    voluntary    contributory 
isurance   scheme  for  aged  or  invalided  em- 
ployes.    The  pension  fund  is  to  be  made  up 
contributions  from  the  bank  and  from  in- 
dividuals, together  with  a  three  per  cent  de- 
duction from  the  salaries  of  those  desiring  to 
become    beneficiaries.      Eligibility   on    account 
F  incapacity  begins  after  fifteen  years'  serv- 
ice; on  account   of  old  age,  after  sixty-five 
years  of  age  and  fifteen  years  of  service. 
The  amount  of  the  pension  is  two  per  cent 
the  average  salary   for  the  preceding  five 
ears,    the    maximum    amount    being    seventy 
per   cent   of   the   average   salary   during   em- 
ployment, or  $5,000.    If  the  beneficiary  has  not 
:ompleted    twenty-five    years    of    employment 
•efore  retirement,  the  pension  is  to  continue 
for  as  many  years  as  his  term  of  service;  if  he 
has  completed  this  number  of  years  it  is  to 
continue    for   life.     An    employe's    widow   or 
orphan   children   are   to   receive   one-half   the 
pension,  under  the  same  regulations.     In  case 
a   contributor   leaves   the   bank   before   he   is 
eligible  to  the  pension  he  is  to  receive  back 
the   full  amount   of  his  contribution   without 
interest.     Special   cases   can   be  provided   for 
at  the  discretion  of  the  bank.    Francis  L.  Hine 
is    president    of    the    First    National;    C    D. 
Backus,    who   is    largely    responsible    for    the 
pension   plan,   is  cashier. 

What  the  Italian  Girl  Needs.— One  of  ihe 
planks  in  the  platform  of  Greenwich  House, 
New  York,  for  1911.  is  to  aid  "the  Italian 
girl  to  become  conscious  of  her  relation  to 
other  working  girls.  She  must  learn  how  to 
work  in  association.  At  present  she  is  an 
economic  menace  to  the  American  working 
Of  equal  significance  is  a  plank  to 
"aid  the  forces  at  work  to  drive  out  from  the 
home  the  manufacture  of  artificial  flowers 
which  makes  the  Italian  tenement  in  the 
lower  West  Side  a  factory  where  the  mother 
cannot  give  adequate  attention  to  her  chil- 
dren, and  where  the  children  work  late  at 
night.  One  of  the  kindergarten  children  at 
Greenwich  House  was  found  making  flowers 
at  ii  p.  w." 


An  Indispensable  Reference 

IMMIGRATION 

The  discussion  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Federal  Immigration  Commis- 
sion adds  the  greatest  timeliness  and  im- 
portance to  Piof.  Emily  Green  Balch's 
book  • 

OUR  SLAVIC 
FELLOW 
CITIZENS 


Here  we  have  a  study  of  a  great  group 
of  immigrants  in  the  peasant  homes 
and  in  America.  They  are  of  the  races 
now  coming  to  us  in  greatest  numbers, 
and  they  are  largely  laborers.  They  are 
studied  sympathetically  but  critically  by 
one  who  knows  them  well.  They  not 
only^  form  parts  of  the  "foreign  quar- 
ters" of  great  cities  and  industrial  towns, 
but  are  scattered  over  the  continent  as 
farmers,  shopkeeepers,  workers  in  the 
trades. 

A  more  valuable  volume  for  Ameri- 
can readers  during  the  present  immigra- 
tion discussion  could  scarcely  be  penned. 

At  its  publication  the  London  Spec- 
tator hailed  "Our  Slavic  Citizens"  as  "a 
remarkable  example  of  the  thoroughness 
with  which  economic  investigation  is 
carried  on  in  the  United  States.  .  .  We 
can  warmly  recommend  this  book  to 
every  one  who  is  interested  either  in 
the  future  of  the  Slavs,  with  which  the 
future  of  Europe  promises  to  be  more 
and  more  bound  up,  or  in  the  conditions 
and  prospects  of  European  immigrants 
in  the  New  World." 

8vo,  550  pages ;  49  full-page  illustrations 
of  Slavic  types  and  scenes  in  Europe 
and  America.  Price,  postpaid,  $2.50. 

CHARITIES    PUBLICATION   COMMITTEE 
105  East  22d  St.,  New  York 


The  Thin  Crust 
Of  Civilization 

Newark,  Ohio,  a  fine  community  of  20,000  people,  has  just  been 
the  scene  of  a  most  terrific  struggle  with  downright  barbarism. 
The  story  is  told  by  Ray  Stannard  Baker  in  the  April  American 
Magazine. 


INTIMATE  DETAILS 
of  a  great 

EXPRESS   MONOPOLY 

The  personalities  of  its  backers,  both  Wall 
Street  and  political — the  master  deals  and 
contracts  that  brought  it  to  its  present  huge 
proportions  —  the  immense  profits  and  private 
fortunes  that  have  been  made  from  it — inti- 
mate details  of  this  character  make  the  story 
of  the  United  States  Express  Company  so 
interesting  and  so  necessary  to  you  and  all  of 
us,  the  story  told  by  Albert  W.  Atwood  in 
the  April  American  Magazine. 

But  most  important  of  all,  it  shows  you 
one  reason  why  we  do  not  have  a  parcels 
post  in  this  country  and  one  reason  why 
the  post-office  department  loses  money. 


If  any  man  thinks  that  the  Crust  of 
Civilization  is  not  thin,  let  him  read 
Mr.  Baker's  stirring  narrative  of  how 
Newark  got  into  the  grip  of  the  "  tough  " 
elements,  how  it  ran  downhill  to  destruc- 
tion, chiefly  by  the  whiskey  route,  and 
how  it  finally  reached  the  crisis  in  a 
barbaric  lynching  scene. 

Then  came  the  reaction,  the  closing 
of  the  saloons,  the  slow,  manful  struggle 
uphill  —  the  patching  up  of  the  breaks 
in  the  crust  of  civilization. 

Mr.  Baker  has  breadth  of  view  and 
a  genius  for  getting  at  what  is  suggestive. 
His  article  will  be  found  to  be  dramatic 
and  yet  exceedingly  thoughtful.  It  is 
the  most  extraordinary  document  on 
the  temperance  question  published  in 
years. 


And  Many  Other  Stories 


A  novel  by  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett.  An 
article  on  Carnegie's  Peace  Donations,  by  Paul 
Kellogg.  An  intense  short  story  by  James 
Oppenheim.  The  Iniquities  of  the  Personal 
Tax  System,  by  Albert  Jay  Nock.  A  beauti- 
fully illustrated  theatrical  department,  by 
Walter  P.  Eaton.  The  Humor  of  Indiana 
Politics,  by  Kin  Hubbard.  Some  interesting, 


Get  the  April 
Number  of 


important  results  of  "Scientific  Business  Man- 
agement "  described  by  its  originator,  Frederick 
W.  Taylor. 

Pictures  of  interesting  people,  editorials, 
many  short  stories  and  features  too  numerous 
to  mention, — the  April  American  Magazine  is 
full  of  them, — features  of  the  kind  that  make 
The  American  such  a  great  magazine. 


At  your  news-stand 
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FINANCIAL  APPEAL 

To  carry  out  its  educational  work  for  the  publication  year 
(9(0-11  Charities  Publication  Committee  needs  (above  receipts 
from  business  and  other  sources)  the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars 
($15,000). 

CO-OPERATING  SUBSCRIBERS 

One  hundred  and  sixty-eight  subscribers  to  the  magazine 
became  co-operators  in  the  educational  work  of  the  committee  by 
paying  S10  each  in  (909-10.  This  body  of  subscribers  is  giving 
national  and  democratic  backing  to  the  non-commercial  work  of 
the  committee.  We  hope  to  secure  300  co-operating  subscribers 
in  1910-1 1,  thus  meeting  one-fifth  of  the  educational  outlay  needed. 

GENERAL  EDUCATIONAL  FUND 

To  meet  the  balance  ($12,000)  we  appeal  for  contributions  in 
sums  of  from  $25  to  $1000.  It  is  through  the  sustained  and  generous 
support  of  contributors  to  this  fund  that  the  educational  work  of 
the  committee  has  developed  beyond  the  limitations  of  advertising 
and  subscription  receipts.  This  development  has  been  demonstra- 
bly  practical  and  effective. 

ENDOWMENT  FUND 

Charities  Publication  Committee  is  in  position  to  administer 
an  endowment  fund  to  place  its  educational  work  on  a  permanent 
huts.  We  believe  that  there  are  few  opportunities  for  a  large 
gift  to  show  such  imagination,  provoke  such  co-operation  and 
exert  so  practical  an  influence  for  the  well-being  of  America. 

CHECKS 

Check*  should  be  made  payable  to  Frank 
Tucker,  treasurer.  Charities  Publication  Com- 
mittee. 105  East  22d  Street.  New  York. 


CHARITIES  PUBLICATION  COMMITTEE 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  WORK 

THE  SURVEY  (formerly  "Charities  and  The  Commons") :  A  weekly  journal 
of  constructive  philanthropy. 

PRESS  SERVICE:  Co-operating  with  JOO  first-class  newspapers  throughout 
the  country  in  the  publication  of  weekly  articles  on  some  phase  of 
living  conditions  and  their  improvement;  press  sheets,  news  letters, 
editorial  information  bureau. 

BOOK  PUBLISHING!  Publishers;  Publication  agents,  Russell  Sage 
Foundation;  Sales  agents,  all  books  of  interest  to  social  workers. 

FIELD  WORK:  A  flexible  staff  whose  investigations  range  between  prolonged 
scientific  research  on  the  one  hand,  and  newspaper  and  magazine 
journalism  on  the  other. 

[CLOSED] 

THE  PITTSBURGH  SURVEY  (J  907-08) «  A  close  range  investigation  of 
the  ranks  of  the  wage-earners  in  the  American  steel  district. 

FIELD  DEPARTMENT  (J905-09):  For  the  extension  of  organized  charity. 
Transferred  to  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 
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TO  READERS  AND  CONTRIBUTORS: 

At  no  juncture  in  the  five  yean  since  Charities  Publication 
Committee  was  launched  in  its  national  work  have  the  opportun- 
ities for  constructive  usefulness  pressed  in  upon  us  as  they  do  now. 
And  at  no  time  has  the  every-day  business  proposition  of  financing 
such  a  piece  of  work  in  education  and  publicity  laid  greater  claim 
upon  the  cool  judgment  of  its  administrators  and  the  generosity  of 
its  friends. 

The  volunteer  contributions  which  are  made  to  the  pages  of 
THE  SURVEY,  in  the  way  of  articles  and  reports,  are  versatile  and 
generous.  Perhaps  no  magazine  of  its  calibre  and  circulation  has 
ever  been  published  without  paying  for  articles.  This  is  one  indica- 
tion out  of  many  showing  the  exceptional  gifts  of  time,  effort  and 
hardly-won  facts  which  are  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  editors.  To 
make  this  co-operation — this  energy  freely  given — effective,  these 
offerings  must  be  printed  in  ways  that  will  be  read,  and  must  be 
put  before  an  increasing  number  of  readers.  Otherwise,  our  oppor- 
tunities are  misused.  But  to  utilize  them,  even  to  a  moderate 
degree,  costs  more  money  than  the  present  commercial  receipts  of 
the  periodical  afford.  Our  circulation,  steady  in  its  growth,  is  in 
that  tantalizing  stage  between  hay  and  grass,  when  subscription 
receipts  scarcely  pay  for  the  paper,  ink  and  printed  type  which 
must  be  furnished  to  get  new  readers  and  to  hold  old  ones;  and 
when  advertising  receipts  are  only  stubbornly  responding  to  the 
efforts  put  forward  to  increase  them. 

Moreover,  there  are  lines  of  intensive  work  in  our  field,  in  the 
way  of  gathering  and  critically  analyzing  facts  more  promptly  than 
can  be  done  by  the  agencies  of  scientific  or  historic  research,  more 
fundamentally  and  consecutively  than  is  done  by  the  general  press, 
which  even  with  a  large  circulation  would  not  be  a  legitimate  charge 
against  business  receipts.  They  are  intrinsically  non-commercial. 
They  have,  nevertheless,  such  proved  educational  values  that  we 
purpose  to  develop  them.  To  this  end,  we  have  received  notable 
contributions  from  individuals  and  organizations  in  the  past,  and  to 
this  end,  our  present  appeal  is  issued. 

It  is  a  work  which  we  believe  to  be  as  distinctly  and  sanely 
educational  as  a  university  or  a  library  or  a  research  hospital. 


"A  YEAR  UNDER  A  NEW  NAME" 

Last  April,  Charities  Publication  Committee  issued  a  special  report  of 
one  hundred  pages  covering  the  first  J2  months  of  the  magazine  under  its 
new  title — THE  SURVEY.  The  edition  was  sent  out  to  the  full  mailing  list 
on  that  date.  Two  thousand  additional  impressions  were  struck  off,  and 
copies  may  be  obtained  by  anyone  interested  in  this  full  statement  of  the 
history  and  scope  of  the  Committee. 


PRESS  SERVICE 

It  is  only  necessary  at  this  time  to  refer  briefly  to  the  means 
through  which  the  Committee  is  attacking  its  educational  problem- 
its  press  service,  its  weekly  journal  magazine  service,  and  its  book 
distribution. 

All  three  are  essentially  publication  work,  beginning  with  the 
short  "fillers,"  the  broadsides  and  the  press  sheets  which  are  sent 
out  to  half  a  thousand  newspaper  offices.  One  hundred  leading 
newspapers  co-operate  in  the  publication  of  a  series  of  weekly  articles 
bearing  on  different  phases  of  living  conditions,  papers  of  the  stand- 
ing of  the  Louisville  Courier  Journal,  The  Springfield  Republican 
and  Kansas  City  Star.  The  papers  in  this  group  are  scattered 
throughout  37  states  and  J09  cities.  They  have  an  aggregate  daily 
circulation  of  over  2,900,000.  The  article  of  a  given  week  may  be 
handled  by  comparatively  few  papers,  or  it  may  appear  in  a  majority 
of  them. 

The  general  work  of  the  Press  Service  is  far  from  mechanical; 
material  is  worked  up  for  groups  of  trade  papers  and  in  connection 
with  special  state  movements  for  reform;  editors  throughout  the 
country  are  continually  writing  for  suggestions  and  data  that  will 
bear  upon  their  local  conditions.  The  Congregationalist,  The  Ad- 
vance, The  Living  Church,  The  Christian  Advocate  and  The  Church- 
man are  among  the  church  periodicals  whose  departmental  editors 
co-operate  from  week  to  week.  During  the  past  year  a  further  line 
of  co-operation  has  been  developed  in  connection  with  press  services 
which  supply  local  Methodist  and  Baptist  papers  with  news  of  social 
work. 

Through  the  officers  and  field  agents  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction, 
the  National  Consumers'  League,  the  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee, the  National  Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of 
Tuberculosis,  etc.,  we  are  kept  in  touch  with  local  conditions  and 
receive  many  "leads"  that  help  in  distributing  material  to  the  best 
advantage.  Editorials  and  news  clippings  are  followed  up  promptly 
with  "stories"  which  relate  city  or  state  happenings  to  national 
movements. 


SOME  RECENT  LhllHKS  FROM  COPY  DESKS 

From  the  news  editor  of  the  Richmond  Evening  Item  [Indiana]! 

Your  weekly  letter  has  become  an  established  feature  In  oar 
Saturday  publication. 

From  the  managing  editor  of  the  Providence  Journal  [Rhode  Island]: 

We  are  always  pleased  to  get  the  Survey  articles  and  consider 
them  most  valuable  and  interesting  material  from  every  standpoint. 

From  the  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Reading  Herald  [Penna.]> 

We  have  used  much  of  your  press  bureau  matter,  so  much  in  fact 
that  I  have  sometimes  feared  we  are  overdoing  the  thing.  I  am 
personally  much  interested  in  the  sort  of  matter  that  you  publish 
and  was  a  reader  and  edrtorialixer  upon  what  was  then  "Charities'* 
long  before  most  of  the  newspapers  discovered  it. 

From  the  managing  editor  of  the  Youngstown  Telegram  (Ohio]: 

We  nave  failed  to  get  the  last  two  letters  and  fear  that  the  service 
has  been  cut  off.  The  copy  has  been  used  regularly. 

From  the  editor  of  the  San  Antonio  Daily  Express  [Texas]! 

I  find  it  useful  and  I  believe  helpful  in  our  circulation  territory. 

From  the  associate  editor  of  the  Sioux  Falls  Daily  Argus-Leader 

[South  Dakota]! 
Your  "copy"  is  the  easiest  to  handle  we  ever  saw  in  that  line. 


THE  MAGAZINE 

It  is,  of  course,  this  newspaper  audience  which  is  the  largest 
reached  by  THE  SURVEY.  The  magazine  Hself  goes  to  J  5,000, 
sometimes  20,000,  people  weekly.  This  is  not  a  large  circulation 
if  it  is  compared  with  that  of  the  successful  general  periodicals.  A 
better  comparison  is  to  consider  the  difficulty  and  expense  which 
the  various  national  movements  for  health,  housing  reform,  child 
labor,  the  improvement  of  living  and  industrial  conditions,  etc., 
would  be  put  to  should  they  endeavor  to  reach  an  audience  of  1 5,000 
every  week,  or  every  time  they  had  something  important  to  say  on  the 
subjects  within  their  fields.  This  is  effected  through  THE  SURVEY, 
and  the  people  reached  are  a  picked  group — those  who  will  not  only 
read  but  act. 

It  is  immensely  important  that  the  thinkers  and  workers  for 
social  advance  in  many  states  and  cities  are  kept  abreast  in  a 
consecutive  and  enlivening  way  with  these  movements.  Locally 
and  nationally,  they  are  to  be  counted  as  indispensable  vertebrae 
in  the  backbone  of  public  opinion.  To  meet  this  demand  and  need 
effectively  is  an  exacting  undertaking  in  editorial  rooms  and  pub- 
lishing office.  It  is  a  work  which  is  increasingly  difficult  with  the 
spread  of  social  causes,  the  organization  of  new  lines  of  activity, 
and  the  settling  down  of  the  older  movements  from  a  period  of 
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evangelization  to  a  period  of  technique  and  sound  conviction.  It  is 
first  of  all  a  mechanical  proposition,  of  getting  into  a  few  pages  the 
material  which  will  satisfy  the  professional  worker,  will  strike  and 
hold  the  attention  of  the  outsider  and  will  not  overburden  the  general 
reader.  It  is  a  research  proposition,  demanding  a  staff  which  can, 
without  too  great  an  expenditure  of  time  and  money,  get  at  and 
present  the  underlying  facts  and  tendencies  in  charitable,  civic  and 
labor  conditions.  It  is  essentially  a  financial  proposition,  demand- 
ing and  justifying  the  raising  of  money  beyond  the  business  receipts 
of  a  small  if  growing  circulation. 


THE  MAILING  LIST 

The  net  paid  mailing  list  of  THE  SURVEY  is  13,000.  The  core  of  a 
magazine's  circulation  is  its  list  of  renewing  subscribers.  New  readers  may 
be  added  in  hundreds,  or  they  may  fall  off  in  disheartening  groups;  but  if 
this  central  core  expands  consecutively,  you  are  sure  of  substantial  growth. 
For  the  last  four  years  THE  SURVEY  has  each  year  added  over  one  thou- 
sand names,  net,  to  its  roster  of  regularly  renewing  subscribers. 

THE  SURVEY  has,  however,  reached  beyond  the  group  of  people  bound 
up  in  the  subjects  it  presents.  While  a  host  of  common  ties  hold  such  friends 
to  the  magazine,  this  is  not  the  case  with  many  outsiders  who  are  enrolled 
each  year  and  whose  interest  may  be  transient.  Such  subscribers  cost  more 
to  get  and  are  not  so  permanent.  With  respect  to  these  newcomers,  the 
number  of  discontinuances  has  become  a  radical  problem.  The  material 
which  will  satisfy  one  clientele  will  overtax  the  reading  time  of  another;  the 
subjects  which  are  eagerly  sought  after  by  one  are  time-worn  to  another; 
the  treatment  which  will  fasten  the  attention  of  a  man  who  has  given  no 
thought  to  such  matters — and  by  so  doing  will  increase  the  body  of  informed 
public  opinion  by  one— is  considered  sensational  fay  another;  the  scrupulous- 
ness which  satisfies  some  readers  by  stating  all  the  related  facts  in  a  case, 
merely  spoils  the  story  for  others,  and  takes  the  edge  off  their  interest.  The 
problem  of  THE  SURVEY  is  to  hold  and  serve  these  readers;  the  least  tenacious 
of  them  are  the  ones  who  need  the  magazine  most;  but  this  is  not  to  be 
done  by  merely  striving  to  please;  the  editors  must  set  and  keep  an  even 
course. 

In  such  a  transitional  period,  THE  SURVEY  bespeaks  the  consideration, 
the  suggestions  and  the  subscriptions  of  its  friends.  The  effort  during  the 
coming  year  will  be  to  keep  down  the  number  of  pages  to  the  minimum  and 
at  every  point  to  make  the  Journal  a  time  saver;  to  add  to  the  physical 
attractiveness,  the  readability  and  the  orderliness  of  the  material  presented; 
to  crystallize  the  news  developments  of  the  year  in  the  weekly  issues,  making 
the  magazine  numbers  appeal  directly  to  the  general  readers,  and  bringing 
out  in  mid-monthly  numbers  the  more  fundamental  articles  and  discussions 
useful  to  the  professional  groups  represented. 

The  publication  of  the  Pittsburgh  Survey  issues  and  the  change  of 
name  made  the  spring  of  1909  the  largest  circulation  months  in  our  history. 
Two  thousand  five  hundred  readers  were  added  in  a  single  quarter.  While 
there  have  been  no  such  spurts  the  past  year,  the  monthly  tallies  for  the 
other  quarters  all  show  fair  increases. 


CIRCULATION  DOUBLES 

THE  SURVEY  has  doubled  in  circulation  in  the  past  three  years.  19JO- 
1 1  opens  with  the  largest  October  we  have  ever  had,  and  the  Largest  month, 
save  one,  in  the  record  of  the  magazine. 

BOOK  DISTRIBUTION 

During  the  publication  year  ending  September  30,  19 1C,  no 
leu  than  150  books  in  the  field  of  charitable  and  social  work  were 
reviewed  in  THE  SURVEY.  The  editors  have  two  responsibilities 
to  meet  with  respect  to  this  increasing  volume  of  printed  matter. 
We  must  put  before  our  readers  the  gist  of  important  contributions 
to  the  literature  in  this  field,  and  we  should  exercise  a  critical 
faculty  with  respect  to  them  which  shall  serve  to  raise  standards. 
The  Publication  Committee,  in  connection  with  the  magazine,  is 
attempting  a  third  service,  that  of  book  distribution— of  securing  a 
hearing  for  volumes  which  have  a  message  or  method  for  practical 
workers.  The  acquaintance  which  THE  SURVEY  has  with  people 
throughout  the  country  puts  the  Committee  in  an  especially  fortu- 
nate position  for  this  work.  Its  most  important  commission  has  been 
as  publication  agent  for  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  As  such, 
during  1909- 10,  it  published  12  titles,  and  had  bound,  ready  for 
October  delivery,  the  set  of  four  volumes  on  Correction  and  Pre- 
vention, edited  by  Prof.  Charles  R.  Henderson,  in  connection  with 
the  International  Prison  Congress,  together  with  a  digest  of  juve- 
nile court  laws  and  Dr.  Hart's  book  on  cottage  and  congregate 
institutions.  These  illustrate  the  contributions  to  method  and 
current  history  which  make  up  one  major  category  of  books  issued 
by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  Into  other  volumes  the  Founda- 
tion is  putting  the  results  of  investigations  made  by  its  own  staff, 
or  by  other  organizations  with  its  assistance.  These  books  form  a 
shelf  of  research,  thorough  and  scientific,  but  none  the  less  timely 
and  important  in  their  bearing  upon  current  problems  and  the  draft- 
ing of  legislation.  For  instance.  Miss  Eastman's  "Work-Accidents 
and  The  Law"  and  Dr.  Frankel's  "Workingmen's  Insurance  in 
Europe"  give  both  historical  background  and  a  great  body  of  timely 
facts  from  America,  for  the  commissions  and  legislative  committees 
which,  in  seven  states  and  for  the  national  government,  are  ex- 
amining into  our  systems  of  relief  and  compensation  for  death, 
injury  and  disease  in  industry. 

BOOK  LISTS 

The  total  books  sold  by  or   through   Charities   Publication   Committee 
(or  the  year  ending  September  30,  1910,  was  1 1,656,  made  up  as  followu 

Russell  Sage  Foundation  publications  ((5) 4,775 

Charities  Publication  Committee  books  (4)  ....      3,059 
Books  by  other  publishers  (fobbing) 3,822 
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This  work  involves  no  expense  to  the  Committee;  and  the  jobbing  busi- 
ness is  bringing  in  a  small  income.  It  has  enabled  us  to  secure  a  revenue 
from  our  advertising  pages,  by  selling  books  on  commission. 

A  list  of  the  Sage  Foundation  Publications  appears  on  the  back  cover 
of  this  report. 

Under  its  own  imprint  the  Committee  has  published  during  the  past 
year: 

"  Social  Forces,"  by  Edward  T.  Devine. 
"  How  Two  Hundred  Children  Live  and  Learn,"  by  R. 
R.  Reeder. 

"  Our  Slavic  Fellow  Citizens,"  by  Prof.  Emily  Greene 
Balch. 

"  Visiting  Nursing  in  the  United  States,"  by  Ysabella 
Waters. 

The  first  three  first  appeared  in  serial  form  in  the  magazine.  Pro- 
fessor Batch's  book,  the  results  of  two  years'  investigation,  has  notably 
impressed  the  reviewers.  The  London  Spectator,  for  instance,  gave  it  a  re- 
view of  more  than  a  page,  the  New  York  Sun  over  five  columns  in  a  Sunday 
edition,  and  the  Springfield  Republican  a  column  and  a  half  in  addition  to  a 
thoughtful  editorial. 

The  3822  books  of  other  publishers  which  we  have  distributed  run  from 
big  governmental  publications,  and  series  like  Booth's  "  Life  and  Labour  in 
London,"  to  pamphlets  sold  in  hundred  lots. 

DOVETAILING  THE  PUBLICATION  WORK 

How  naturally  these  three  lines  of  publication  work — press 
service,  magazine  and  book  publishing — are  bound  up  in  each 
other  can  be  readily  illustrated.  The  facts  gathered  fay  Miss  East- 
man for  the  Pittsburgh  Survey  were  the  first  comprehensive  body 
of  data  as  to  the  actual  working  out  of  the  old  employers'  liability 
laws  in  vogue  in  America.  The  gist  of  them  was  brought  out  in 
THE  SURVEY  (then  Charities  and  The  Commons),  and  attracted  wide- 
spread attention.  The  report  was  published  in  its  complete  and 
final  form  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  as  "Work-Accidents  and 
The  Law."  A  series  of  six  short  special  articles  on  accidents 
in  the  different  industries,  made  up  from  the  chapters,  was  handled 
in  a  group  of  American  newspapers  during  the  past  winter.  For 
each  purpose,  the  form  of  presentation  was,  of  course,  different. 
A  point  developed  in  the  book  at  the  length  of  a  chapter  was  reduced 
to  a  paragraph  for  the  press.  But  in  all,  the  effort  was  made  to 
combine  graphic  presentation  with  a  thorough  method  of  case  study 
— to  make  people  stop  and  think,  to  give  them  a  sound  body  of 
information — and  to  help  them  to  see  the  meaning  of  things  in  human 
lives. 


WORK  OF  INTERPRETATION 

All  this  is  a  work  of  interpretation.  For  purposes  of  editorial 
audit  on  the  magazine  we  have  mapped  the  work  out  into  nine  cate- 
gories. These  of  course  overlap  to  an  extent,  and  for  a  sharper 
definition  of  their  scope  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  statement  of 
April,  J9JO.  It  may  be  interesting  here  to  run  over  the  different 
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headings  and  indicate  under  each  of  them,  by  way  of  illustration, 
four  or  five  distinctive  contributions  which  THE  SURVEY  ?.nd 
those  who  co-operate  in  it  have  made  during  the  past  12  months: 

a.  AJ  interpreter  of  inter-related  locial  movement*,  charity  organiza- 
tion, the  prevention  of  tuberculosis,  homing  reform,  and  so  on. 

The  work  of  twelve  national  and  state  conferences  of  charities 
and  correction  reviewed—  of  fifty  charity  organization  societies — of 
conferences  on  prison  reform,  probation,  juvenile  courts,  hygiene, 
tuberculosis,  play,  health,  alcoholism,  sanitation — two  notable 
special  numbers:  one  summing  up  the  ten  years'  work  since  the 
founding  of  the  Juvenile  courts;  the  other  presenting  the  recent 
pioneering  in  the  Joint  work  of  physician  and  jurist  in  Baling  with 
th«  inebriate. 

b.  As  interpreter  of  civic  and  social  advances  in  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try to  every  other  part. 

The  finished  work  of  Boston's  Finance  Commission  and  the  pro- 
gram of  its  new  "  1915  Movement  " — the  human  ideals  which  Okla- 
homa is  putting  into  its  laws — the  children's  charter  in  England — 
Atlanta's  tuberculosis  dispensary  for  Negroes — the  Los  Angeles 
children's  crusade  for  more  school  facilities— the  state  inspection 
of  bakeries  in  Wisconsin— the  new  program  with  respect  to  vice 
in  Chicago — the  District  of  Columbia's  plan  for  paying  prisoners 
wages. 

c.  As  interpreter  of  different  groups  in  society  to  one  another. 

What  the  Italians  are  doing  in  the  tight  against  tuberculosis — 
the  Jewish  Agricultural  Fair— the  Immigrant  Girl  in  Chicago — tad 
especially  the  work  in  social  photography  through  which  Mr.  Mine 
is  giving  human  and  artistic  expression  to  racial  and  economic 
conditions. 

d.  As  interpreter  of  the  social  work  of  the  several  professions. 

Law  and  Social  Science  -the  Church  and  Organized  Charity — 
the  Public  Library  as  a  Social  Force— the  Postal  Bank  as  Savings 
Stimulator* — the  Social  Work  of  the  Hospitals— Democracy  in 
Religion — to  name  a  half  dozen  titles  out  of  many. 

e.  As  interpreter  of  social  invention  in  industry. 

The  system  of  safety  protection  developed  by  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation— protection  and  relict  in  mine  disaster* — the 
work  of  State  Commissions  on  Employers'  Liability  and  Working- 
men's  Compensation — the  State  Commission  on  Industrial  Diseases 
in  Tlltnrw 

f.  As  interpreter  of  movements  for  the  betterment  of  industrial  rela- 
tions and  conditions. 

The  ten  hour  decision  by  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court — the 
cutting  down  of  Sunday  work  in  the  steel  industry — experiments 
in  industrial  training — Professor  Taylor's  unique  departments 
Industrial  Force* — a  monthly  review  of  social  and  labor  legisla- 
tion— the  program  of  occupational  standards,  covering  hours, 
wages,  health  conditions,  compensation  for  accidents,  etc.,  put 
before  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections  | — this 
last,  a  special  number. 
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g.  As  interpreter  of  social  research. 

The  survey  of  conditions  in  the  great  Polish  district  of  Buffalo 
is  an  example.  Here  was  an  inquiry  carried  on  by  a  progressive 
local  committee  and  involving  the  expenditure  of  several  thousand 
dollars.  We  were  able  to  present  the  gist  of  the  findings  in  a  way 
which  brought  out  the  whole  problem  of  common  labor  and  the  in- 
adequacy of  its  payment  as  a  basis  for  American  family  life. 

h.  As  interpreter  and  advocate   of   reform  and  social  advance,  where 
none  other  exists. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  this  work  has  been  the  "  shop  early" 
campaign  which  THE  SURVEY  has  managed  for  the  last  four  or 
five  years  in  co-operation  with  the  National  Consumers'  League. 
Through  our  press  service,  we  are  able  to  enlist  far  in  advance  of  the 
holiday  season  the  co-operation  of  a  group  of  leading  American  edi- 
tors, department  stores  throughout  the  country,  women's  clubs, 
cartoonists,  etc. 

i.    As  qciick  investigator  and  interpreter  of  the  facts  of  living  conditions 
while  they  are  in  process  rather  than  after  they  have  happened. 

Professor  Taylor's  report  on  the  Cherry  Mine  disaster — the  tour  of 
the  construction  camps  of  New  York  State  by  Miss  Wald,  Miss  Kel- 
lor  and  Mr.  Hine,  which  has  resulted  in  important  reforms — Dr. 
Hutchinson's  interpretation  of  the  hygienic  aspects  of  the  shirtwaist 
strike  in  New  York — Miss  Dinwiddie's  analysis  of  conditions  among 
Trinity's  Tenements. 


FIELD  WORK 

This  fragmentary  recapitulation  of  material  handled  brings  as 
to  the  second  chief  phase  of  the  work  of  Charities  Publication  Com- 
mittee. To  quote  from  the  report  of  J905,  that  work  is — 

To  get  at  the  facts  of  social  conditions  and  to  put  those  facts  before 
people  in  ways  that  will  count. 

The  various  points  taken  up  in  the  preceding  pages  have  dealt 
mostly  with  the  question  of  putting  the  gist  of  facts  and  movements 
before  the  public.  There  remains  to  be  shown,  in  a  very  skeleton 
sort  of  way,  something  of  methods  and  plans  for  getting  into  touch 
with  the  realities  which  underlie  this  subject  matter.  Our  JOO  page 
statement  of  last  April  reviewed  two  important  lines  of  extension 
work.  The  Committee  made  its  report  on  the  Pittsburgh  Survey, 
which  was  carried  out  under  its  supervision,  and  also  on  the  close 
of  its  Field  Department,  which  was  initiated  in  J905  and  through 
which  the  charity  organization  societies  of  the  country  have  co- 
operated in  a  national  plan  for  spreading  the  spirit  and  operations  of 
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organized  charity.  This  latter  work  was  relinquished  by  the  com- 
mittee in  order  that  it  might  be  formally  constituted  as  a  staged 
department  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

Relieved  of  these  outside  responsibilities,  the  present  publica- 
tion year  is  being  given  over  to  developing  the  departmental  or- 
ganization of  the  magazine  along  more  effective  lines  than  ever 
before.  On  the  business  side,  a  competent  advertising  man  has 
been  engaged;  in  the  press  service,  a  man  of  experience  in  both 
newspaper  and  civic  work  will  devote  the  major  part  of  his  time  to 
this  one  responsibility. 

On  the  reportorial  side  the  plan  is  to  slowly  develop  a  flexible  in- 
vestigating staff  which  can  get  at  facts  quickly  and  can  write,  which 
can  "nationalize  our  Pittsburgh  work  and  make  a  current,  stirring, 
sane  American  survey."  We  can  announce  the  beginnings  of  such 
a  staff.  By  transferring  all  business  work  from  our  western  office 
to  the  New  York  headquarters,  a  considerable  share  of  the  time 
of  Mr.  Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  who  is  familiar  with  conditions 
and  movements  throughout  the  west,  is  released  for  interstate  work 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Through  a  gift,  the  Committee  has  been 
enabled  to  engage,  for  special  lines  of  industrial  inquiry,  Mr.  John  A. 
Fitch,  whose  investigation  of  conditions  in  the  steel  industry  were  an 
integral  part  of  the  Pittsburgh  Survey,  and  who  has  since  been  an 
expert  agent  of  the  New  York  Department  of  Labor.  A  catalog 
of  investigations,  through  which  we  hope  to  keep  in  touch  with  all 
lines  of  social  research  carried  on  throughout  the  United  States, 
giving  our  readers  the  meat  of  it,  is  an  important  feature  in  the  plan. 
This  will  be  developed  by  Mr.  Shelby  M.  Harrison,  who,  like  Mr. 
Fitch,  was  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Pittsburgh  Survey,  and 
who  comes  into  the  work  with  a  graduate  equipment  in  statistical 
method.  These  are  so  many  initial  steps  toward  carrying  out  the 
plan  proposed  last  spring;  namely — 

To  dcTcIop  a  staff  of  in vestiga tor-reporters  whose  work  will 
range  between  prolonged  scientific  research  on  the  one  hand  and 
newspaper  and  magazine  journalism  on  the  other. 
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THE  SURVEY  PRESS  SERVICE 
CO-OPERATING  NEWSPAPERS 

Alabama Birmingham Age-Herald 

Arkansas Fort  Smith Times-Record 
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California San  Jose Mercury 
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Denver Rocky  Mountain  News 

Connecticut Bridgeport Farmer 

Waterfaury Republican 

Georgia Atlanta Constitution 
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Chicago Post 

Edwardsville Intelligencer 

Joliet News 

Moline Dispatch 

Rockford Republic 

Springfield Illinois  State  Register 
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Indianapolis Sun 

Richmond Item 

South  Bend Tribune 

Iowa Des  Moines Register  and  Leader 

Kansas Girard Coming  Nation 

Topeka State  Journal 

Kentucky Henderson Gleaner 

Lexington Herald 

Louisville Courier- Journal 

Louisiana New  Orleans Daily  Picayune 

Maine Lewiston Journal 

Portland Express 

Maryland Baltimore Sun 

Massachusetts Boston Transcript 

Lawrence Eagle 

Lynn Item 

New  Bedford Standard 

Northampton Herald 

Springfield Republican 

Michigan Detroit Saturday  Night 

Grand  Rapids Press 

Kalamazoo Press 

Minnesota Doluth Herald 

Minneapolis Journal 

St.  Paul Pioneer-Press 

Winona Independent 

Missouri Jpplin Globe 

Kansas  City Star 

Nebraska Lincoln Star 

Omaha Bee 

New  Hampshire Concord Monitor 

New  Jersey Camden Post-Telegraph 

Elizabeth Journal 

Jersey  City Journal 
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New  Jcney  (continued;  Newark News 

Paasalc News 

Pa  tenon Newt  • 

Trenton Time* 

New  York Albany Argus 

Amsterdam         Recorder 

Brooklyn Standard  Union 

Buffalo Express 

New  York  Qty Tribune 

Ogdensburg Journal 

Rochester Democrat  and  Chron- 
icle 

Scbenectady  Gazette 

Syracuse  Post-Standard 

Troy Times 

Utica        Press 

Wsttertown Time* 

North  Carolina Aihe  ville Citizen 

Charlotte News 

Ohio Akron Beacon- Journal 

Cincinnati  Commercial  Tribune 

Cleveland Leader 

Columbus Ohio  State  Journal 

Dayton News 

Sandusky Star- Journal 

Springfield News 

Youngstown Telegram 

Oregon Portland Journal 

Pennsylvania Allentown Call 

Eastoo Free  Press 

Erie Herald 

Johnstown Democrat 

Lebanon Report 

Philadelphia North  American 

Pittsburgh Post 

Reading Herald 

Scranton Tribune 

Wiiliamiport  Grit 

Rhode  Island Providence Journal 

South  Carolina  Columbia  State 

South  Dakota Sioux  Falls Argus-Leader 

Tennessee Chattanooga Times 

Knoxville Tribune 

Memphis  News-Scimitar 

Texas  ...  Dallas News 

El  Paw  Herald 

Gal  veiton News 

San  Antonio Express 

Utah Salt  Lake  Qty Deseret  News 

Vermont Burlington News 

Rutland Herald 

Virginia Lynchburg  News 

Richmond News-Leader 

Washington Spokane Spokesman-Review 

West  Virginia Charleston News  and  Hail 

Wisconsin Fond  du  Lac Commonwealth 
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Wisconsin  (continued)  Marinette Eagle-Star 

Milwaukee Wisconsin 

Canada Winnipeg Free  Press 
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Marshall,  Serena  G. 
Martin,  John 
Matthews,  William  H. 
Montgomery,  Louise 
Moore,  Sarah  Wool 
Moors,  John  F. 
Mowry,  Don  E. 

Oberndorf,  C.  P. 
Olcott,  Frances  J. 
Ovington,  Mary  White 

Palmer,  Lewis  E. 
Pelton,  Garnet  Isabel 
Persons,  W.  F. 
Phillips,  Wilbur  C 
Pink,  Louis  H. 
Poole,  Ernest 

Rae,  Mabel 
Reeve,  Arthur  B. 
Reigart,  John  F. 
Richard,  Livy  S. 
Richards,  William  R. 
Richmond,  Mary  E. 
Riley,  Thomas  J. 


Roger*.  Helen  "V. 
Rooievelt,  Theodore 
Rating.  B. 
Routiahn,  E.  G. 
Rt»*ell,  William  H. 
Ryan,  John  A. 

Se^ger,  Henry  R. 
Selipnan.  E.  R.  A. 
Shively,  Henry  L. 
Smith.  Ruftn  D. 
Sperania,  Gino  C. 
St.  John,  G.  B. 


Stoddard.  Cora  F. 
Sumner,  Mary  Brown 

Taylor,  Graham 
Taylor,  Graham  R. 
Thayer,  Walter  N.,  Jr. 
Thunton.  Henry  W. 
Tobenkin,  Ellas 
Todd,  Robert  E. 

Van  Kleeck,  Mary 
Van  Schaick,  John 


Veiller,  Lawrence 

Wald,  Lillian  D. 
Watrous,  Paul  J. 
Watt,  W.  E. 
We»t,  Jame*  E. 
WhiU,  Alfred  T. 
Whitin,  E.  Stagg 
Wilmer,  C  B. 
Wing,  H.  T.  C 
Winter,  Mrt,  T.  G. 
Wood»,  Robert  A. 
WooUton,  Florence 


STAFF 


JOHN  B.  ANDREWS 1909- Contributing  Editor,   Labor  Leglalation 

Wlaconam.  A.  B.  1904,   Dartmouth.  A.M.  1905,   UniT.r.lty  of  Wlaconaln.  Phi.  1908. 
Secretary  Amerh-iii  Aaeociatlon  for  Labor  Leglalation.  I9O8-. 

Author  of  aereral  •pedal  report,  for    the  United  State.  Bureau  of  Labor,  one  of  the 
fire  editor,  of  Documentary  Htatory  of  American  Induatrial  Society.  1905  8. 

LILIAN  BRANDT 1902- Contributing  Editor,    Book  Review. 

T.  BlA.  1895.  1LA.  1901,   NOT  York  School  of  Philanthropy.  1902. 

I  Committee  on  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculoela,  1902  4,    aecretary  Com- 
on  Social  ttmmtrtt.  I905-7i   aaaietant  la  the  feaeral  secretary  Charity 

•  '  r  of  the  City  of  NOT  York.  1907-1   aaabnanl  m  social  econ- 

Hetlce.  National  Conference  Charitle.  and  Correction. 

I90S-I     secretary   Section    V,   International   Congrem   on   Tuberculoeia.    1908, 
Kee  oo  Women'.  Work.  RueoeH  Sag.  Foundation.  1902  . 

•  of  Tobemuoea.,  The  National  TuberctJoeto  Dtrecto. 


DAVID  C  DAVIS 1910- AJrertialng  Manager 

Formerfy  Adrertiaing  Manager.  Fred  «•""—    Whole.. le  Tailors  Chicago,    New 

rT«e>nr<  Alii  IllmwH  RepreeenlaUre,  Butterick  Publiahing  Company. 

EDWARD  T.  DEVTNE.  .  . .  l«97-   . .  Editor 

CorneO.  B-A.  1887 1  M.A.  1890.  LL.D.  1904,    Unrreralty  of  Halle.  1890   I,    Unrreraity 

of  Penn.yU.nla.  Ph.D.  1895. 

Principal  hirt  .Hugh..  Atbtom.  la,  IM4-7.  Harahalhown.  la,  1887-8.  Mt.  Vernon.  Ia^ 
1888  90 1  MaH  lecturer  on  .roeonOr.  lor  American  Society  for  the  Eitenalon  of 
UnrwmHy  Teaching.  1891  4,  aaaiitant  profeaeor  Unlreralty  of  Pennaylranla. 
189*,  general  •ecretarr  Charity  Organisation  Society  of  the  Qty  of  New  York. 
189*  ,  director  NOT  York  School  of  Philanthropy,  1904-7,  Schlfl  Profeuor  of 
Social  Ecooomy.  Cole»hH  Unr»e«rty,  1905-. 

wary  of  Political  and  Social   Science,  council  Amerl- 
II     pr«elrlint   Section   V.   International   Congrea.  on 
I908i     OMmber  board  of  director.  National  Aaaociation   for  the 
and  Pre^nllon  of  Tuberc<Jc«to,  National  Child  Labor  Committee. 

The  Practice  of  Charity,     The  Principle,  of   Relief  i     Fffie.mj 
aoa  Keiieli   •••!  and  I  la  Caueea,  Social  Force.. 

QIAlrTltS  P.  EMERSON 1909- Contributing  Editor,   Public  Health 

»».inl.  1894,  John.  Hopkina.  ILD.  1899,    rtodied  in  Unireraitie.  of  Straaaburg. 

1900.  Baeel.  1901.  Parhb  1903. 

Formerly  aaaoclaie  In  medicine  John.  Hopkina,  and  realdent  pbymldan  John.  Hop- 
iperkitendent    Olfloo    Spring.    (N.    Y.)    Sanitarium.    1908   , 
of  medidne.  Coraefl  Uaireralty.  1909-. 
•calAMoct.Uo.. 
Ofcllnl  Dlagnoetoi    Hospital,  for  Children  I    Eaaentlale  of 


K>HN  A.  FITCH 

Ti 


1910- Editorial  Suff,   Inre.tigatlon. 

C  I904i    graduate   »l»d.nt  m  political  economy,  Unhreraity  of 
.  190*- 7.  feOow  19089. 
laetl.lliil  Ihietory  and  crrice)  Weepmg   Water  (Nebr.)  Academy,  1904  «,   member 
Mafl  of  The  Plttaburgh  Sevrey,    1 907-8 1  expert  New  York  State  Department 
of  Labor.  1909   10. 
Author,   The  Steel  Workers. 


i8 

BERNARD  FLEXNEX J909- Contributing   Editor)    Juvenile  Court! 

University  of  Louisville,  LL.B.j   further  study  In  law  in  the  University  of  Virginia. 

Member  and  chairman  Louisville  Juvenile  Court  Board  I  member  board  of  trustees 
Association  Sanatorium  |  board  of  directors  Louisville  Anti-Tuberculosis  Associa- 
tion. 

HOMER  FOLKS 1897- Contributing  Editor,  Children 

and  Probation 

Albion,  A.B.  I889i    Harvard,  A.B.  (890. 

Superintendent  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  1890  3i  secretary  State 
Charities  Aid  Association  of  New  York,  1893-J901,  1904-,  assisted  United 
States  Military  authorities  in  reorganizing  public  charities  of  Cuba,  April-May, 
1900)  commissioner  Public  Charities,  City  of  New  York,  1902-3|  president  New 
York  State  Probation  Commission,  1907-. 

Alderman  from  29th  district,  New  York,  1897,  1898,  chairman  Municipal  Charities 
Section,  National  Conference  Charities  and  Correction,  1898;  president  Na- 
tional Conference  Charities  and  Correction,  1911. 

Author,  History  of  the  Care  of  Destitute,  Neglected  and  Delinquent  Children  in  the 
United  States  During  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

SHELBY  M.  HARRISON 1910- Editorial    StaH,    Investigations 

Northwestern,  B.A.  (906,    graduate  student,  Boston  University    1906-7,    university 

scholar  in  economics.  Harvard  Graduate  College,  1907-8,  1908-9. 
Bank  work,  1895-1899,  graduate  secretary,  Boston  University  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  1906-7, 

member  staff  of  The  Pittsburgh  Survey,  1908,    executive  secretary.  Federated 

Boys'  Clubs,  Boston,  1909. 

AMES  P.  HEATON 1910- Editorial  Staff,  Press  Service 

Columbia,  B.A.  1905,  M.A.  1906,  LL.B.  1907.     Admitted  to  New  York  bar  1907 

In  office  of  Edward  M.  Grout  and  Paul   Grout,  Attorneys,  1907,    member  of  staff 

Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  1907-10. 
Settlement  classes,  Speyer   School,  Teachers   College,  New  York,  1902-4,    resident 
University  Settlement,  New  York,  1905-7. 

LEWIS  W.  HINE 1908- Staff  Photographer 

Oshkosh  (Wis.)  State  Normal  School,  1900. 

Teaching  in  Public  Schools  previous  to  1898,  Teaching  (Nature  Study  and  Photog- 
raphy) Ethical  Culture  School,  New  York  City,  1901-8,  professional  Social 
Photographer,  1908-. 

MARTHA  HOHMANN 1910- Cashier 

BELLE  LINDNER  ISRAELS  (MRS.  C.  H.)  1906-10 Editorial  Staff 

Assistant  to  Committee  on  Entertainments  and  Exhibitions,  Educational  Alliance, 

publicity  work  for  the  United  Hebrew  Charities,  previous  to  1906. 
Assistant  secretary,  N.  Y.  State  Conference,  1906,  1907,  board  of  directors  Council 
of  Jewish  Women,  board  of  directors  and  executive  committee  Travellers'  Aid 
Society,  I907-,  board  of  governors  Prospect  House,  Yonkers,  executive  com- 
mittee Women's  Conference,  Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  I907-,  chairman  com- 
mittee on  Lakeview  Home  for  Girls,  chairman  committee  on  Amusements  and 
Vacation  Resources  of  Working  Girls,  1909-. 

PHILIP  P.  JACOBS 1909- Contributing  Editor,  Tuberculosis 

Syracuse,  A.B.  1903,    Drew  Theological  Seminary,  B.D.  1908,   Columbia  University, 

Ph.D.  1910. 
Editorial  staff  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Republican,  1903-5,    Hospital  Committee  State 

Charities  Aid  Association,  1906-8,    assistant  secretary  National  Association  for 

the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  I908-. 
Author,  New  Hospitals  Needed  in  Greater  New  York,   Ambulance  Service  of  Greater 

New  York,   The  Campaign  Against  Tuberculosis  in  the  United  States,   German 

Sociology. 

ALEXANDER  JOHNSON J905-. .  Contributing  Editor,  Public  Care  of  Depen- 
dents 

Attended  private  schools  and  Owen's  College,  Manchester,  England. 

General  secretary  Associated  Charities  of  Cincinnati,  1884-1886,  general  secretary 
Charity  Organization  Society,  Chicago,  1886-1889,  secretary  State  Board  of 
Charities  of  Indiana,  1889-1893,  superintendent  Indiana  School  for  Feeble 
Minded  1893-1903,  lecturer  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy,  1903-, 
associate  director  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy,  1904-1906,  lecturer  New 
York  School  of  Philanthropy,  I906-,  general  secretary  National  Conference 
Charities  and  Correction,  1904-. 

Director  and  friendly  visitor  Associated  Charities  of  Cincinnati,  1881-1884,  chairman 
National  Conference  Committee  on  Charity  Organization,  1885,  1886,  chairman 
National  Conference  Committee  on  Feeble  Minded  1896,  1903,  secretary  Na- 
tional Conference,  1891,  1892,  1893,  general  secretary  International  Congress 
of  Philanthropy,  Chicago,  1893,  president  National  Conference,  1897. 

Compiler  of  The  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Charities  and  Correction,  editor.  Conference 
Proceedings,  1904-. 


FLORENCE  KELLEY  I9O3- Contributing   Editor i     Child   Labor 

~,  1882,     North  weetern  Unireraity  Law  School.  1896. 

.„.!« -1  I  .1 «•-....  a  ~..  fjtw?. 


b«  Pittaborgh  Surrey.  1907-«. 

r.  Son*  Ftfcirel  Gam.  Through  '  -\f-'" 

ondition  o<  the  Working  CUee  In  EogUod, 


itooi     colleague 

ion  i     tranalator.    Frledrlch    Eogel'a 
Editor  Edmond  Kelly'a  Twentieth 


ARTHUR  P.  KELLOGG 1903-   Managing  EdHoc 

New  York  School  of  Philanthropy.  1903. 

Fr»e  yeara'  newapaper  «l|mlinr«  la  "*^^f-  and  Chicago!  Preaa  repreaenUlire. 
Michigan  Legislature,  I9OO-I,  aaetstanl  editor.  Chjrtttrs  *nd  The  Commons, 
l»03-5*i  till.  MI  maoafer.  !90*-9,  managing  editor.  I9IO-. 

AaamUnt  aecretary  Nataoul  CWerecice  Chartliee  and  Correction,  190*.  I907i  New 
York  SUM  Conference.  I9O4,  I90S|  m«aibcr  Pr«m»  Committee.  NaUaoal  Con- 
ference CK.rit)e»  u>d  ComcUoo.  190oi  member  Committee  of  One  Hundred  an 
Nalkxul  Holth.  • 

PAUL  U.  KELLOGG  1902-  .   /UaocbK  Editor 

Sf»clal  itBdal.  School  of  Political  Science.  CoIombU  UaiT<rairr.  1901  -5|  New  York 
School  of  PluUnthropy.  1902. 

Reporter  *nd  crty  editor.  lUUauioo  (Hich.)  DeUy  T.le«T«ph.  I«98-I902|  <Ul*OtOI 
The  rilUb«th  Surrey.  1*07 -«. 


McraUry  FUUmul  Conference  of  CKaritlee  and  Correctioa.  1904.  I905t 
•*i  Board  of  Huucera  Co-operative  Social  Settlemenlt  Committee  for 
,  jvfat  the  LadaetrUl  Condition  of  Ike  Nef.ro  In  New  Yorkl  Commteaioa  an 
Social  Serriee.  Federal  Council  of  Cfc»ch«.  of  Chn.t  In  Amerlcai  chairman. 
Committee  on  Occupational  Standarde,  RaOonal  Conference  Charitiea  and  Cor- 
rection. I9l0i  member  Committee  on  ConxeeMon  of  Popvlatloa  in  New  York. 


CONSTANCE  DAVIS  LEUPP  ..........    1907-  GrcuUtloo  Hanafer 

BVrn  Hawr.  B.A.  19O3i    New  York  School  of  PhUanthropT.  1907. 
Clerk.  UwrrenKr  of  Chtomfo  rVew  1906-07. 
O.  F.  LEWIS  ..I9O9-  .....  Cootrlbatini  EdHori  Prieod  Reform 

Tufta  Conere.  BJL  1895.  ILA.  1897  1    Untrenttr  of  Penn.rl»*nU.  Ph.D.  19OO,    New 

York  School  of  PhUanthropT.  1905. 

S^erlelende.t  loml  AppHcaUoa  Bureau.  I9OS-7|    lecterer.  public  lecture  rretem  of 
New  York  Board  of    Education.    1905-1      correapondln(  Mcretary.  New  York 
Priaon  Aa«xUUon.  1910  . 

Chairman  New  York  Slate  Conference  Committee  on  Vagrancy  and  Homilieenme, 
1907  1  member  rnmmlttM  on  State  Superrbion.  National  Conference  Charrtiee 
and  Correction.  I90S|    aaal.tant  lecretarT  Haror'a  Hoepital  Commlaalon.  1907-1 
•ecretary  nnaece  rneimltln    New  York  Charity  Organiiatloo  Society.  1907-9. 
Author.  Vacrancy  m  the  United  Stale*. 
SAMUEL  McCUNE  LINDSAY  ..........  1910-  .....  Contributing  Editor,   Social  LeKalatJon 

Peaaaylvania.  Ph^.  I889i  poet-eraduale  .tody,  Unhrererty  of  Pennaylranla.  Halle, 
Berlin.  Vienna.  Rome  and  Part*  IM9-94i  Ph.D.  Halle.  1892,  LI_D,  Penn- 
•ylrania.  1909. 

tructor.  imOliUt  profeem  and  orofeaeor  of  Sociology.  Unrrerattr  of  Petueylranla. 
1894-19071  expert  agent  of  United  Statea  Induetrlal  Commiaaloo  to  report  oa 
railroad  labor.  1199-lfOOi  f  i)»ni..lnnir  of  education.  Porto  Rico,  1902  4, 
•ecretary  National  Chud  Labor  Committee.  1904  07,  profieeor  Social  Leetala- 
Uon.  Columbia  Uorrenrryi  director.  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy.  I907-. 

l  Economic  Society.  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science 


(.riiUi.t.  1*00-2). 

or.  Die  Preiebeweguag  der  Hdelmetafle,  Jena,    Social  Aepeete  of  PhlUdelpbls 
Pork.  Crrlc  Oub  Digest   lPhila.1,    anlclea  In  Palgrare'a  Dictionary  of 
'ay  Labor  In  the  United  Stateei    Report,  on  Education 


Rebef  Work.  Orlc 


FRANCIS  H.  McLEAN 190*-     Contributing  Editor,  Charity  OrganUatioa 

Csltfaroia.  BJL.   1892,    graduate  work.   John.  Hopklna  Unirermity.   1894.  Columbia 

Uarrerstty.  1895.  Uafrenrty  of  Pennsylvania.  1897. 

•  •  -  '  secretary  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charrtiee.  1898-1900,  epedal  agent  Com- 
mittee of  Fr/tyi  jisinl  secretary  Montreal  Charity  Organisation  Society, 
I900-2|  general  district  secretary  Chicago  Bureau  of  Charitiea,  1902  OS,  super- 
mlmlisl  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities,  I90S-7|  snperintendenl  Rehabilitation 
Cnmmrtm,  Sea  Frsacmoo.  190*1  field  secretary  Charity  Organlution  Deparl- 
ment.  Rusaefl  Ssce  Foundation.  I907-. 

brmaa  New  YorkState  Conference  Committee  oa  the  Care  of  the  Poor  hi  their 
Homes.   1907,    member.  Committee  oa  Needy  FamOies,  National  Conference 
CherfUee  sad  Correction,  1908,    advisory  committee  Asacog  HOUM  i  Committee 
of  CGagssHoat    chairman   Committee  on   International   Relations, 
man*  I  sages |    resident  In  settlements  in  New  York.  Brooklyn 
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KATHERINE  LETHTA  MAURICE 1906- Editorial  Staff 

LEWIS  E.  PALMER  ».  . .  I906-JO Editorial  Staff 

Cornell,  B.A.  1905:    New  York  School  of  Philanthropy,  1906. 
CHARLES  MULFORD  ROBINSON 1906- Contributing  Editor)  Civic  Improvement 

Rocheater,  B.A.  1891.  M.A.  1905. 

Editorial  staff,  Rochester  Post-Express,  1891-1902;  secretary  American  Park  and 
Outdoor  Art  Association,  1902-4;  first  secretary  American  Civic  Association, 
civic  adviser,  Denver,  Columbus,  Honolulu,  Los  Angeles,  etc.;  colleague  The 
Pittsburgh  Survey,  1907-8. 

Member,  National  Committee  on  Municipal  Improvement  of  the  Architectural  League 
of  America,  etc. 

Author,  The  Improvement  of  Towns  and  Cities;  Modern  Civic  Art. 

ARTHUR  J.  STRAWSQN  t.  .  .  .  .  1908-1910.  .  .Western  Office  Northwestern  Uni- 

versity, B.  A.  1908. 

EDNA  D.  STRICKLAND  t J907-I9IO Cashier 

MARY  BROWN  SUMNER 1909- Editorial  Stafl 

Barnard,  B.A.  1900)  graduate  work,  Columbia  University,  1905-6)  New  York  School 
of  Philanthropy,  1906. 

Instructor  St.  Timothy's  School,  Catonsville,  Md.,  1900-6;   assistant  agent  Riverside 
District,  New  York  Charity  Organization  Society,  1906-7;  acting  agent  Riverside 
District,  1907-8. 
GRAHAM  TAYLOR 1896- Associate    Editor 

Rutgers,  A.B.  1870;   Reformed  Theological  Seminary,  1873. 

Pastor  in  Hope  well  Junction,  N.  Y.,  and  Hartford,  Conn.,  1873-1892)  professor 
practical  theology,  Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  1888-1892)  professor 
social  economics,  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  1892-;  founder  and  resident 
warden  Chicago  Commons  Social  Settlement,  1894—)  founder  and  president 
Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy,  I903-;  editor,  The  Commons,  1896- 
1904. 

Member  Chicago  Special  Park  Commission,  1903-6;  board  of  directors  Chicago 
Public  Library,  1906-;  Committee  on  Plan  for  Chicago,  1909-;  Illinois  Industrial 
Commission  to  Protect  the  Health,  Safety  and  Comfort  of  Employes,  1908-9; 
advisory  committee  Cook  County  Board  of  Commissioners,  1909-;  Illinois 
Mining  Investigating  Commission,  1909-;  Municipal  Voters  League  of  Chicago; 
advisory  board  Pittsburgh  Civic  Commission;  Chicago  Vice  Commission,  1910; 
chairman  Committee  on  Industry,  National  Council  of  Congregational  Churches, 
I907-. 

Author,  Industry  and  Religion,  Their  Common  Ground  and  Interdependence;    The 

Merrick    Lectures,    1907-8;    Social   Tendencies  of   the   Industrial    Revolution; 

Congress  of  Arts    and  Sciences,   Universal   Exposition,    St.  Louis,    1904;    The 

Social  Function  of  the  Church. 

GRAHAM  ROMEYN  TAYLOR 1 904- ...  ...  Western  Representative 

Harvard,  B.A.  1903. 

Associated  Press  reporter.  Assembly,  New  York  Legislature,  1904)  associate  editor 
The  Commons,  1904-05)  special  agent.  United  States  Census  Bureau,  1910. 

Resident  Chicago  Commons;  secretary  Playground  Association  of  Chicago;  secretary 
Chicago  Federation  of  Settlements;  member  executive  committee.  Seventeenth 
Ward  Community  Club;  City  Club  Committee  Parks,  Playgrounds  and  Bathing 
Beaches,  Chicago;  director  Playground  Association  of  America;  executive 
board  American  Civic  Association. 
LAWRENCE  VEILLER J9IO- Contributing  Editor)  Housing  Reform 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  B.A.  1890. 

Secretary  New  York  State  Tenement  House  Commission,  1900-1)  deputy-commis- 
sioner New  York  City  Tenement  House  Department,  1902-3)  director  Depart- 
ment for  the  Improvement  of  Social  Conditions,  New  York  Charity  Organization 
Society,  I907-;  director  National  Housing  Association,  1910-. 

Author,  Housing  Reform)  Model  Tenement  House  Law)  joint  author,  The  Tenement 

Problem. 
MAY  LANGDON  WHITE I909-. . .  Book  Publishing 

Special  study,  Radcliffe,  1897-8,  1900-1;  Wisconsin,  A.B.  1904;  Columbia  University 
A.M.  1909)  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy,  1909. 

Formerly  member  editorial  staff  Ginn  and  Company,  Boston;  Rand  McNally  and 
Company,  Chicago;  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New  York. 

•Resigned  April  1,  to  become  Publicity  Secretary  of  the  "Boston-1915  Movement,"  and 
Managing  Editor  of  New  Boston. 

t  Resigned  Aug.   1,   1910,  to    become  financial  secretary  of    Gad's    Hill    Social  Center, 
Chicago. 

J  Resigned  May  I.     Now  Mrs.  Pangburn. 
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EDUCATIONAL  FUND 

GENERAL  CONTRIBUTORS 
October  I.  1909  to  September  30,  1910 

N»M«                                                           ADDUH  AMU-NT 

Anon New  York  City $100.00 

Anon Brookline,  Mass 25.00 

"Cash" .  .                                                     New  York  City                        .  1,000.00 

deforest.  Robert  W.         New  York  City 1,000.00 

Dodge.  Mima  Grace  H. New  York  Ctty 25.00 

Estabrook.  Arthur  F Boston,  Mass. 500.00 

Farnara.  Prof.  H.  W. New  Haven,  Conn 25.00 

Gimbel,  Jacob Philadelphia,  Pa. 100.00 

Griscom.  Lloyd  C New  York  City 50.00 

Guggenheim,  William New  York  City 2,000.00' 

Hale,  Robert  L Chicago,  III 50.00 

Harmon,  William  E. New  York  City 500.00 

Herter,  Mrs.  C.  A. New  York  City 25.00 

Jenks,  John  Story Philadelphia,  Pa 20.00 

Jennings,  Miss  Annie  B New  York  City 1,000.00 

Lyman,  Frank New  York  City 25.00 

McGregor,  Tracy  W Detroit,  Mich. 50.00 

Macy,  V.  Everit New  York  Gty 750.00 

Hoors,  John  F Boston,  Mam*. 100.00 

Paine,  Robert  Treat Boston,  Mass. 100.00 

Phipps,  Henry New  York  City 250.00 

Read,  William  A. New  York  Ctty 100.00 

Rosenwald,  Julius Chicago,  111 250.00 

Schiff.  Jacob  H. New  York  Ctty 500.00 

Speyer,  James New  York  Qty 25.00 

Warburg,  Paul  M. New  York  City 500.00 

Wilcox.  Anslcy Buffalo.  N.  Y 25.00 

Woodward,  S.  W Washington,  D.  C 500.00 


$9,595.00 

Received  after  close  of  fiscal  year   from   Mia   F.  E.  White  and   Mr. 
Albert  T.  White,  Brooklyn,  $500. 

CO-OPERATING  SUBSCRIBERS 

CONTRIBUTORS  OF  $JO.OO  EACH.     ($1,680.00) 

October  I,  1909,  to  September  30,  1910 

"E.  M.  A.",  Chicago,  III.  Beckhard.  Martin,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

Achclis,  Mrs.  Fritz,  New  York  Ctty  Beckwith,  Mrs.  Daniel,  Providence, 
Aetna      Life      Insurance      Company          R.  I. 

(Rowe.  J.  S.i,  Hartford.  Conn.  Bennett,  Mrs.  Thos.  G.,  New  Haven, 
Anthony,  Mrs.  S.  Reed,  Boston,  Mass.          Conn. 

Bent,  Edward  T.,  Chicago.  III. 

Bailey.  Edward  P.,  Chicago,  111.  Bijur.  Nathan,  New  York  City 

Baldwin,    William    H.,    Washington.  Blackstone.  Mrs.  T.  B.,  Chicago,  III. 

D.  C  Bliss,  C  N.,  New  York  City 

Bartol,  Miss  E.  H.,  Boston,  Mas*.  Blunt,  Miss  Katharine,  Poughkeep- 
Baylies.  Mrs.  N.  E.,  New  York  Gty  sie,  N.  Y. 

•  f  1 .000  wu  a  contribution  to  th«  •ducattotvtl  hind  of  I »08-«.  rcc<ir«i  titn  clow  ol  lbcjj  rw 
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Bonbright,  Irving  W.,  Colorado 
Springs,  Col. 

Bonham,  Miss  E.  H.,  York,  Pa. 

Bonnell,  Henry  H.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Boorman,  Miss  Laura.,  Palmer,  Mass. 

Bracket!,  Dr.  Jeffrey  R.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Brandeis,  Louis  D.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Brown,  Horatio  W.,  Wooster,  Ohio 

Buckingham,  Clarence,  Chicago,  111. 

Buckley,  Mrs.  Edwin  M.,  Engle- 
wood,  N.  J. 

Buffington,  E.  J.,  Chicago,  111. 

Burbank,  A.  N.,  New  York  City 

Burnham,  Mrs.  Geo.,  Jr.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Burr,  Mrs.  Allston,  Chestnut  Hill, 
Mass. 

Butler,  Edward  B.,  Chicago,  111. 

Carr,  Clyde  M.,  Lake  Forest,  111. 
Carter,  Clarence  H.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Cole,  Edward  F.,  New  York  City 
Crafts,  Mrs.  J.  M.,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 
Gushing,  Dr.  Edward  T.,  Cleveland, 

Ohio 
Danenhower,   Mrs.  Helen  L.,  New 

York  City 
Davis,  Chas.  Henry,  South  Yarmouth, 

Mass. 

Day,  Frank  A.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Dempster,  Mrs.  C.  W.,  Chicago,  111. 
Dennis,  Dr.  L.,  Orange,  N.  J. 
Dewey,  Richard,  Wauwatosa,  Wis. 
Dilworth,  R.  J.,  Toronto,  Canada 
Donald,  Mrs.  W.  A.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Edwards,  Miss  L.  M.,  Youngstown, 

Ohio 

Eliot,  Dr.  Chas.  W.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Ely,  Augusta  C.,  Waltham,  Mass. 
Ely,  Miss  Mary  G.,  Waltham,  Mass. 
Emmons,  Arthur  B.,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
Feiss,  Julius,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Ferry,  Charles  H.,  New  York  City 
Fisher,    Prof.    Irving,    New    Haven, 

Conn. 

Flexner,  Bernard,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Floyd,  Mrs.  William,  New  York  City 
Forbes,  Miss  Mary  E.,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 
Frissell,  A.  S.,  New  York  City 
Gibson,  Henry  S.,  New  York  Gty 
Gifford,  Dr.  H.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Gilliss,  Edwin  J.,  New  York  City 
Ginsburg,  Bernard,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Goodman,   Miss   M.   A.,   Hartford, 

Conn. 


Gordon,  G.  A.,  Savannah,  Ga. 
Granger,  Miss  A.  P.,  Canandaigua, 

N.  Y. 

Gray,  Miss  I.  E.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Greeley,  L.  M.,  LaGrange,  111. 
Griffith,  Miss  Alice  L.,  San  Francisco, 

Cal. 
Gulick,  Dr.  Luther  H.,   New   York 

City 
Gurney,  C.  L.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Hager,  Walter  C.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Hall,  Fred  S.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Haynes,  Dr.  John  R.,  Los  Angeles, 

Cal. 

Hazard,  Mrs.  F.  R.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Hinchman,  Walter,  New  York  City 
Hitch,  Mrs.  F.  D.,  Newburg,  N.  Y. 
Hollister,    Granger    A.,    Rochester, 

N.  Y. 
Houghteling,   James   L.,   Winnetka, 

III. 

Howe,  Samuel,  New  York  City 
Howland,    Miss    Isabel,    Sherwood, 

N.  Y. 

Hulbert,  E.  D.,  Chicago,  III. 
Hunter,  Anna  F.,  Newport,  R.  I. 
Hyde,  Arthur  E.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Jenks,  James  L.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 
Jennings,  Frederick  B.,  New  York 

City 

Johnson,  Arthur  S.,  Nahant,  Mass. 
Jones,   Miss   Myrta   L.,   Cleveland, 

Ohio 

Kimball,  Miss  Hannah  S.,  West  New- 
ton, Mass. 

Levering,  Eugene,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Lewis,  Dr.  F.  Park,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Loring,  Augustus  P.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Lowell,  Miss  Lucy,  Boston,  Mass. 
Ludlow,  H.  S.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Lyall,  William  L.,  Passaic,  N.  J. 

McCormicfc,  Mrs.  Harold  F.,  Chica- 
go, 111. 

McKinlock,  Geo.  A.,  Chicago,  111. 

Mack,  Judge  Julian  W.,  Chicago,  111. 

Madeira,  Mrs.  L.  C.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Manierre  &  Manierre,  New  York  City 

Mann,  Alexander,  Boston,  Mass. 

Marks,  Martin  A.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Mason,  Alfred,  New  York  City 

Mason,  Miss  Ida  M.,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Matheson,  Wm.  J.,  Huntington,  L.  I. 

Meade,  Geo.  H.,  Chicago,  111. 

Meigs,  John,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


Monroe,  Junes  P.,  Boston,  Mas*. 
Moos.  Joseph  B..  Lake  Forest,  111. 
Morgan.  Mrs.  J.  P.,  New  York  City 
Morgan,   S.   Rowland,   Philadelphia. 

Pa. 

Newborg,  M.,  New  York  City 
Nolan,  John  H..  Chicago.  111. 
North  German  Lloyd  S.  S.  Co.,  New 

York  City 

Ogden.  Robert  C.  New  York  Gty 
Olmsted,  Frederick  Law.  Brookline, 

Mass. 
Oppenheimer,  Dr.  H.  S.,  New  York 

City 
Paine,    Rev.    Geo.    L.,    Dorchester. 

Man. 

Peabody,  A.  S.,  Winnetka.  III. 
Peabody,    Geo.    Foster,    New    York 

City 
Pepper,    Franklin    B.,    Philadelphia. 

Pa. 

Plait,  F.  G.,  New  Britain,  Conn. 
Porter,    Mrs.    James    F.,    Hubbard 

Woods.  HI. 

Porter.  H.  K..  Washington.  D.  C. 
Potter.  Miss  Blanche.  New  York  City 
Pruyn,  Mrs.  Anna.  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Randolph,  Mrs..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
"A  Reader".  Columbus,  Ohio 
Reeder.  R.  R.,  Hastlngs-on-Hudson. 

N.  Y. 

Reilly,  Leigh.  Chicago,  111. 
Rissmann.  Otto,  Bartlesville.  Okla. 
Robbins,  H.  M.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
Robinson,    Miss    S.    E.,    Lexington. 

Mas*. 

Rogers.  Miss  A.  P.,  Boston.  Mass. 
Ross.  Mrs.  Win.  C,  Knozville,  Tenn. 
Rothschild   Bros.  &  Co.,  New  York 


Rowland,    Amory    E.,    New    Haven. 
Conn. 


Sage,  Mrs.  Dean.  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Schwab,  Rev.  L.  Henry.  Garden  City. 

L.I. 

Scott.  Donald.  New  York  City 
Senseny,  M.  O..  Racine,  Wis. 
Shillaber,  Wm..  New  York  City 
Skeel,    Mrs.    R.,    Jr.,    Irvington-on- 

Hudson.  N.  Y. 

Smith,  Eugene,  Norfolk,  Conn. 
Sociology  Class,  Mt.  Vernon    Semi- 

nary, Washington.  D.  C. 
Sprague.  Dr.  F.  P..  Boston,  Mass. 
Steckel.  Miss  Anna  E.,  Philadelphia, 

Pa. 

Stewart,  William  R.,  New  York  Qty 
Taber,  Henry,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Talcott,  Mrs.  John,  Talcottville.  Conn. 
Taussig.  William,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Taylor,  Mrs.  Knox,  High  Bridge.  N.  J. 
Thaw.  A.  Blair.  New  York  Qty 
Thaw,  Benjamin,  New  York  City 
Thome,  Jonathan,  New  York  Qty 
Thum,  William,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
Titsworth,  Chas.  G.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Torsch,  E.  L.,  Baltimore.  Md. 
Traiscr,  C.  H.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Tucker,  Frank.  New  York  City 
Tuckerman.  Alfred.  New  York  City 

Vaughan,  Mrs.  B.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Vischer.  Hubert,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Walker.  Mrs.  Wm.  J.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Warner,     Miss     Grace,     Salisbury, 


Willard,  Z.  A.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Williams.  Ellis  D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Winter.  Herman,  New  York  City 
Winthrop,   Miss   Marie,   New   York 

Qty 

Wolfenstein.  Dr.  S.,  Cleveland.  Ohio 
Wolff.  Miss  Dorothy,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
Wolff.  Lewis  S.,  New  York  City 


CONTRIBUTORS  OF  LESS  THAN  $10.00.    ($75.00) 


Anderson.  Dr.  Annie.  Los  Gatos.  Cal. 
Arnstein.  Leo.  New  York  Qty 
Brooks,  Miss  Bertha  G.,  New  York 

Gty 
Butler.   Miss  Helen  C.   New   York 

Qty 
Cheever,     Miss     Helen,     Dedham. 


Emerson,  Miss  H.  T..  New  York  Qty 
Oilman.   Miss   Alice  L.  Washington, 
D.C. 


Greene.  Miss  Alice  L.,  Madison.  N.  J. 
Leary,  Edward  B..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
McGrane.  M.  J..  New  York  City 
Means,  Rev.  Frederick  H.,  Madison, 

Me. 

Miller,  Daniel  S..  New  York  City 
Pierrepont.  H.  E.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Shorrock.  E..  Seattle.  Wash. 
Terry,  Harriet  W.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
White,     Mrs.    Nathaniel.    Concord, 

N.  H. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

The  financial  support  of  Charities  Publication  Committee  is  derived  from 
two  sourcest  (a)  commercial  receipts!  (b)  contributions  by  co-operating 
subscribers  and  donors  to  its  general  educational  fund.  Detailed  statements 
covering  any  points  will  be  sent  on  application. 


RECEIPTS 

Balance  on  hand  October  J,  J909 $3,524.05 

Commercial  receipts : 

Subscriptions $22,289.55 

Advertising 4,793.61 

Miscellaneous    and    jobbing 
sales 5,173.43        32,256.59 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

Co-operating  subscribers  and  general  .  .  .  11, 350.00 
Charity  Organization  Society  of 

the  City  of  New  York $3,000.00 

Pledges 20,000.00  23,000.00    $70,130.64 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Editorial..  ..$JJ,501.53 

Publishing 30,835.35 

Subscriptions J  5,096.36 

Advertising 4,628.62 

Miscellaneous  and  jobbing  sales    4,40 1 .40 

Press  service 2,599.50  69,062.76 

Balance  on  hand  October  1,  J9JO $1,067.88 

DETAIL  OF  GENERAL  EXPENSES  AS  ABOVE 

Salaries  and  wages $21,441.90 

Telephone,  telegraph  and  mes- 
senger    394.22 

Transportation  and  express  .  .  .  J, 532.67 

Stationery  and  printing 4,956.57 

Postage : 4,802.06 

Furniture  and  fixtures J  ,610.60 

Sundry  expenses 1,835.92 

Advertising 54.26 

Printing  issues J  7,620.76 

Paper 7,631.93 

Engravings 1,103.81 

Wrappers 349.26 

obbing.  . 4,091.30 

'       1,637.50                            $69,062.76 


